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THE WEEK. 
THE inquiry at Liverpool, in which Messrs. ELLISON were 
defendants, that came to an end on Saturday last, is one 


of the utmost importance to architects. It was, in fact, a 
trial of a technical subject which could not well be 
attempted in an ordinary court of justice. Accounts 
relating to building, in which specifications and bills of 
quantities have to be considered, are the terror of judges, 
and it is not to be ,expected that the average, juryman is 
qualified to follow the details. In the interest of plaintiffs 
and defendants it was therefore right to have the case 
investigated in Liverpool, where evidence was at hand. 
By leaving the issues to be decided by an able lawyer there 
was an avoidance of all risk which might arise. from local 
influences upon jurymen. ‘There was also an advantage in 
the character of the lawyers engaged. Mr. A. A. HUDSON 
has practised with success as an architect, and has personal 
knowledge of professional requirements and customs. Mr. 
SEGaR, on the other hand, is unrivalled in his knowledge of 
all varieties of business in Liverpool, and can explain how 
and why the operations often differ from abstract propositions 
of what should be done. When, therefore, he concluded his 
speech by saying, “‘it had been proved beyond doubt that 
there had been nothing in the nature of a. conspiracy, and 
that. there had been no wrongful or . unprofessional or 
neglectful act on the part of the defendants,” it. must not 
be assumed that the decision of the Official. Referee, which 
was against Messrs. ELLison, nullified Mr. Secar’s conclu- 
sion as if, it,were without any foundation. The whole 
question turned on the system adopted in taking out 
quantities. ‘‘ Loaded” quantities may be pernicious and 
lead to malpractices, as Mr. Hupson said, but they are not 
confined. to’ Messrs. ELtison’s office. . Until. there is 
uniformity in surveyors’ work, cases like the Toxteth Work- 
house are likely to arise. But it must be admitted that the 
practice of loading does not look well when the fierce light 
of a court is cast upon it. ‘An architect who knows that 
extras cannot be always avoided, and that authorities rebel 
against them, may easily imagine it is an advantage to have 
a give and take arrangement with a contractor, but affec- 
tionate solicitude of that kind is no longer approved. We 
are becoming more machine-like every day, and although, 
in designing, something of a personal quality is desirable, 
in most other operations it is advantageous to have the pre- 
cision of mechanism. As the referee said, an architect 
might be unutterably negligent and perfectly bona fide. 
While the law will not reward the one, it will punish the 
other quality. ‘The reports are worth attention, and they 
are given by the Liverpool Post and the Liverpool 
Chronicle with a care for which we are indebted. 


. THE ease with which simple and clear expressions can 
be made a basis for a lawsuit is often remarkable. When 
the late. Epwarp ARMITAGE, R.A.,. wrote in his will, 
“ And, subject. to the above legacies, I declare my trustees 
shall, after; providing the same and, the said annuities, 
distribute a.sum of ,10,000/. among charitable institutions 
and hospitals entirely at their discretion, but I desire that 
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the Consumption -Hospital at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, and 
the Artists’ General’ Benevolent Society shall benefit most 
largely,” he could‘not have intended that the’ Artists’ 
Society was to be deprived of a share in his generosity. 
Yet that was the contention of the trustees, and their view | 
was adopted by Mr. Justice KexkEwicw. It is true Mrs. 
ARMITAGE at a later time had bequeathed 10,0004 to’ the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Society, but her benevolence 
should not affect her husband’s will. The case’ came 
before’ the Court of Appeal on Monday, when the Master © 
of the Rolls and the other members agreed that Mr. 
ARMITAGE had placed a limitation on the powers of his 
trustees. ‘The money was to be distributed among chari- 
table institutions, but the proportions were not to be similar, 
as larger sums were to be given to the Ventnor Hospital 
and the Artists’ Society. It did not follow that the two 
favoured institutions were to obtain the same amount. 
The painter’s will has therefore been established in the way 
he undoubtedly contemplated, and it is to be regretted so 
much money had to be expended to arrive at the plain» 
meaning of words. ; 


THIRTY-FOUR students have applied for permission to , 
copy examples in the National Portrait Gallery, and thirty- 
six have had tickets renewed. Lady Hamilton is. the 
favourite, for it was copied seven times. There were three 
copies of Lord Nelson and two of Edmund Burke, Cardinal 
York, Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. Delany... The number. of. 
pictures and engravings on the walls of the National Por- 
trait Gallery is 1,124, in sculpture 120, and miscellaneous 
portraits exhibited in cases 47, making a total of 1,291 
portraits exhibited. All pictures within reach of the public 
have been glazed. The very large groups of the Houses of 
Parliament and the Anti-Slavery Convention and the two 
portraits of John Philip Kemble and Mrs. Siddons have not 
been glazed on account of their great size, but are protected 
by wooden barriers. The market value of good examples of 
portraiture has increased of late years, and as the annual . 
grant to the gallery for the purchase of works is only 750/. - 
a. year, the ‘Trustees find themselves in danger of being 
debarred altogether from any hope of obtaining by purchase 
portaits of such quality in the future. Nor can they look 
forward to the same, generosity from donors or goodwill 
from testators as in the past. In order that the portraits in 
the Gallery should. be of the best quality obtainable, the 
Trustees suggested that careful consideration should be 
given to the subject by the Treasury. 


For the convenience of the architectural . staff who were 
able to use some of the rooms for drawing-offices, two 
pavillons of the Palais de l’Industrie in the Champs Elysées 
were preserved ‘from -demolition., But. the | days of 
those survivals of the International Exhibition of 1855 are 
numbered. -Arrangements have been made for the removal 
of the staff in October, and in the beginning of November 
the demolition of what remains of VrEt’s building will be 
undertaken. Some of the decorative sculpture will be pre- 
served for the Musée Carnavalet, in which there are many 


interesting memorials of Paris. 
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BRISTOL CATHEDRAL.* 


LTHOUGH from Macavtay’s description it might 
be inferred that Bristol was always only a trading 
‘place, it could at one time be compared with the con- 
tinental cities of similar size in regard to its architecture. 
The citizens, it must be allowed, are not sufficiently 
proud of their heritage. Bristol exemplifies the necessity 
of adventitious circumstances to impart interest to a 
building. St. Mary Redcliffe, which is the most admired 
of all the churches, partly owes its pre-eminence to the 
connection between it and THomMAS CHATTERTON, who 
“enrolled its name in the annals of poetry and critical 
literature.” The cathedral can claim no poet who drew 
inspiration from its muniments, and consequently it is not 
valued as it deserves on account of the beauty of its 
architecture. It is true the “wondrous boy” has referred 
to the origin of the building in a poem which he ascribed 
_ to Abbot Joun, who died in 1215:— 
Fytz-Hardynge rose !—he rose lyke bryghte sonne in the morne, 
Faire dame a dryne thein eyne, 
Let alle thie greefe bee myne, 
For I wylle rere thee uppe a Mynster hie ; 
The toppe whereof shall reech ynto the skie § 
And wyll a Monke be shorne. 
But a few lines of pseudo-antique verse are not sufficient 
to impart renown to a church. 

CHATTERTON has, however, embalmed a tradition which 
has withstood the efforts of investigators to. annihilate it. 
Bristol Cathedral owes its creation to Henry VIII. in 
1542, but the church was founded four centuries earlier in 
1142 by RoBERT FirzHaRDINGE, who exemplified how thin 
was the division between the warrior or the statesman and 
the ecclesiastic among the Normans. The town was then 
the most important in the West of England. The Romans 
had at an earlier time realised the advantage of its position 
and enclosed it with a wall. According to a legend, it had 
withstood an assault by 30,000 “‘sarazens” or Danes. It 
became the frontier city of Mercia. It was visited in 596 
by St. Jorpan, who was one of St. AUGUSTINE’S com- 
panions from Rome. In the beginning of the eleventh 
century it was a well-known port. Subsequently it was con- 
stituted a royal burgh, and was governed by a prepositor. 
When WituiamM or NorManpy arrived the office was held 
by a merchant named Harpync. He was retained during 
the CONQUEROR’S life as well as during.a part of the reign of 
Henry I. On his death in 1115 he was succeeded by his 
son, who was also called Robert, his surname becoming 
FitzHARDYNG, according to a common custom. 

The time was one to test the power of any one who 
ruled in Bristol, for there was the question, “‘ Under which 
King, Bezonian, speak or die?” ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER 
had obtained the lordship through his marriage with 
MatixLpa, the daughter of FirzHamo, and erected a new 
castle with stone from Caen. The strength of the walls 
was tested by STEPHEN, who, with a large army, sought to 
gain possession of the fortress. The Empress Maup, who 
claimed the crown, made Bristol her temporary capital, and 
the youth of her son, who became HEnry IL, was passed in 
the castle. It was difficult to steer amidst such a sea of 
troubles, but what is remarkable is the love of church 
building which was then manifested by those who were 
struggling in the commotion. RoBpeRT oF GLOUCESTER, in 
bringing over stone from Caen for his castle, brought a 
supply for the new Priory of St. James, and the year after 
the battle in which STEPHEN was captured, and when 
negotiations for the freedom of Earl Ropert were in 
progress, we find Ropert FITZHARDINGE undertaking the 
foundation of the Abbey of St. Augustine, which is now the 
cathedral of Bristol. He had discharged the duties of his 
office as prepositor to the satisfaction of the triumphant 
party, and apparently one of his rewards was the lordship of 
Berkeley, the holder of which, we suppose, had not played 
his part successfully. 

The appointment of FirzHarpINcE to the post of 


prepositor would not have taken place unless he was of. 


gentle birth. In Ricarr’s Chronicle it is said :—‘“ Now to 
speak of the foundation of the Abbey of Seynt Austyn’s of 
Bristowe. Beginning first at HARDYNG, son unto the King 
of Denmark, which dwelled in Bristowe in Baldewynne 
ee SR eae Soe 2a 


* See Illustration. 
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Street, he had as his son the Lord Ropert Harpyne, Lord 
of Berkeley, and founder of the Abbey of Seynt Austyn’s.” 
But RoBeRT OF GLOUCESTER, in his Chronicle, which, 
although in rhyme, is not wanting in reason, says :— 

A bourgeis at Bristowe, Roberd Harding, 

For gret tresour and richesse, so well was wid the King, 

That he yef (gave) him and his eirs the noble baronie, 

That so riche is, of Berkele, wid al the seignorie. 

And th’ ulke (that) Roberd Harding arerde (built) suthe ywis 

The Abbeye at Bristowe, that of Seint Austin is. 


In the verse there is no reference to the royal ancestors 
of HarpyNnc. He is simply described as ‘‘a bourgeis.” 
In another account of the family it is said :—‘* RoBERT 
FitzHarpinG was born in Bristol towards the end: of 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR’S reign, bred up in that town 
with Harvinc his father, to whose estate he succeeded, and 
removed from Baldwin Street to a great stone house which 
he built upon the Frome.” Kings may have been as 
numerous in Denmark as they were in Ireland, and from 
one of them Harpync was perhaps descended ; but it is 
noteworthy that the BERKELEyS should have an abbot’s 
mitre for a crest rather than a coronet, as if the greatest 
event in the family was the having rule in the Bristol 
Abbey. , , 

For us it is also the most important. FITZHARDINGE 
purchased a piece of ground where it was said St. JORDAN 
was buried, and as the exact spot was uncertain the 
surrounding ground was included. According to another 
tradition the site was prized because on it the oak was said 
to’ have grown beneath which St. AUGUSTINE dis- 
coursed. In 1148 the works were sufficiently 
advanced to: admit of the dedication of the Abbey. 
Having, in addition tc the wealth he gathered as 
the most prominent citizen of Bristol, the property of the 
BERKELEYS at his command, FITZHARDINGE was able to— 
endow the Abbey with becoming liberality. After a time 
he joined the canons, he died among them, and, according 
to DucpaLse, with Eva his wife “lieth buried in the 
Quire.” The prepositor, we may assume, was a kindly 
man, for afterwards, on the anniversary of his death, a 
canon’s loaf of bread, or ‘‘myche,” and three herrings were ° 
given to each individual among a hundred poor men, with 
two bushels of peas which they could divide among them- — 
selves. The abbot obtained a rich cake of the value of © 
four pennies, with two casts of bread and four pennies for — 
wine. The prior, sub-prior and almoner -had each cake, © 
bread and wine of half the value, and a loaf was to be 
given to every friar in Bristol and every prisoner in the ~ 
gaol. The monks of St. Augustine’s Abbey could enjoy 
dainties on other occasions as well as on the anniversary 
of the founder. There were few members in the com- 
munity, although the revenues were ample to support a 
large number. It is no wonder, therefore, that long before 
the Reformation abuses were tolerated which brought dis- 
credit on the monastic system. 

The Abbey gateway at Bristol raises expectation of much 
Norman work of similar value. But the amount of twelfth- 
century work which exists is small if compared with the 
work of later times. Bishop LyTTLETON was, however, 
incorrect when he said the cathedral was in “one and the 
same style throughout, and no part older than EDWARD THE 
First’s time, though some writers suppose that the present 
fabric was begun in King STEPHEN’s time; but not a single 
arch, pillar or window agrees with the mode which prevailed 
at that time.” Howan amateur could arrive at so sweeping 
a conclusion cannot now be understood ; but we can take 
the words as expressing the small proportion of the building 
which could be assigned to FITZzHARDINGE. The chapter- 
house, a complete whole of Norman origin, is unique, for 
at Bristol no large part of the cathedral can be described 
as belonging to that period, but there are detached features 
which are valuable as evidence of the style of the original 
church. The ground plan is generally supposed to have 
corresponded with that of the original building. . 

If all the work corresponded with the parts which 
remain, the reason for a transformation of the church is not 
evident, and we suppose it was due to the desire for change 
which was strong among churchmen in the thirteenth 
century. The part called the ‘Elder Lady Chapel,” a 
transeptal building opening from the chancel, appears to 
have initiated the new style in Bristol. Between 1306 and 
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1332 EDMUND KNowLeE presided over the Abbey, and he 
must have been eager to remove every trace of the 
Norman builders. He may have considered that by 
enabling the canons to share in the building operations there 
would be less time for the luxurious life which was character- 
istic of the Abbey. It is supposed he erected the choir and 
its aisles, the chancel and vestry. He may have contem- 


plated a new nave, but it is doubtful whether he commenced ! 


that part. KNowLE’s work was continued by his successor, 
JouN Snow, who was abbot between 1332 and 1341, and 
to whom the transepts are credited. A few years afterwards 
Bristol was afflicted by a visitation of the plague, and not 
a canon was left in the Abbey who was of age to officiate 
as a priest. Afterwards there was a long period of indifference 
to the buildings. WaLTER NEwsury, who was elected in 
1428, was inspired by the zeal of KNowLE, but he was 
ejected from his office, and by the machinations of rivals 
was imprisoned for a long period. On gaining freedom he 
was reappointed, and is supposed to have erected the 
tower, but a part may belong to the time of his successor, 
WILLIAM Hunt. At NEwsury’s death in 1473 the com- 
munity owed him 149/. 5s. 10d., which, no doubt, repre- 
sented advances for building. Abbot Hunt evidently 
earned the gratitude of the canons, for it: was resolved to 
have a service in his memory because, at his own expense, 
he raised a great number of barns, houses, and other costly 
buildings, besides having “made anew the roofing of the 
whole conventual church, as well by battlements, with 
stones and pinnacles decently placed round the said 
church, as by timber, lead and other necessaries.” JOHN 
NEWLAND (1481-1515) was a large creditor, for in his first 
year of office the indebtedness to him was 242/. 19s. 8}d. 
He had the groining of the north transept constructed, the 
corresponding vaulting in the south transept being the work 
of his successor, RoBERT ELYOT. 

About the works of the fifteenth century we gain infor- 
mation which is not forthcoming for those of an earlier 
period. In 1466 one of the Dundry quarries was leased 
from the Bishop of BATH AND WELLS. We learn also that 
Joun ASHFIELD held the appointment of “ master of the 
new works” from 1472 to 1491, when. the prior JOHN 
Martyn succeeded to the office. It appears that arrears 
of salary for the whole period of nineteen years were owing 
to ASHFIELD, a fact which does not speak well for the 
treatment of architects. ‘The quarry was let for two years 
on condition that forty waggon-loads of stone were delivered 
free at Redcliff Hill. The price of freestone was 2s. 6d. 
per load, and for ‘“‘raggis” 12d. 

After the dissolution of the Abbey in 1542 it was 
necessary to introduce some alterations in the interior of 
the church, which had been converted into a cathedral. It 
is evident, however, that the new services were conducted 
with some of the splendour of pre-Reformation days. After 
Queen E1izaBetu’s edict had gone forth for demolition of 
roods, images and other ornaments, there was no eagerness 
in Bristol to obey it. A special order was therefore issued, 
insisting that all the “tabernacles ” should be defaced and 
hewn down, the wall to be covered with mortar plaster. 

Since 1861, when, after a long period of neglect, the 
restoration of Bristol Cathedral was commenced under the 
direction of Messrs. Pope & BINDOoN, a large amount of 
money has. been expended on the building. In 1868 Mr. 
STREET began the new nave, which was completed in 1877. 
Subsequently additional work was carried out under Mr. 
PEARSON. Seven years since another effort was made, which 
led to the expenditure of about 16,0007. A few days ago a 
meeting was held in the hope that the remaining parts 
should be restored. What is required is the repair of the 
south transept, the roof of the Newton chapel and the north 
choir aisle. The cathedral will then be in astate to endure 
for at least three centuries. Already a sum of 1,060/. has 
been promised, but at least 1,500/. will be required. There 
is littke doubt the money will be obtained and the work 
started in a very short time. It is satisfactory to find that 
those who are promoting the fund by their labour and con- 
tributions represent more than the Church of England. 
This is what should be realised in all cities. The English 
cathedrals are the inheritance of the whole people and 
should be accepted as national monuments. The example 
set by Bristol will affect other places where cathedrals and 
churches are in need of restoration. 


V. CHERBULIEZ AND GREEK SCULPTURE. 
MONG the Swiss writers who have enriched French 
literature with their works, a prominent place must 
be assigned to the late Victor CHERBULIEz, whose sudden 
death on last Saturday morning is regretted in his own and 
his adopted country. For several years a number of the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes” seemed incomplete without 
some contribution from his pen. In his writings he was a 
thorough representative of the city where he was born— 
Geneva. He submitted to the demand of the time in 
writing novels, and they are excellent in their way, but it is 
manifest he had not the delight in frivolous people and 
trifling circumstances which is necessary for that kind of 
composition, nor had he the delicacy of hand which can 
give charm to insignificant details. He resembled a sculptor 
whose material was bronze and who was obliged to model 
figurines to be produced in porcelain, or ornament for the 
filigree workers. M.CHERBULIEZ was too genuine an artist 
to write novels with a purpose like those of GEORGE SAND, 
who used to take his place when he had completed a novel 
in the “‘ Revue,” as he succeeded when her work reached 
the last chapter. His moral instincts also kept him from 
treating the subjects which gain most popularity with French 
novel readers. He would have made an eligible director 
for the “‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,” and at one time it was 
supposed the appointment could not fail to be entrusted to 
him. 

M. CHERBULIEZ: belonged to a family that might be 
taken as evidence of the power of heredity. His father 
was a professor of classics and his relatives have distin- 
guished themselves in several ways. One of them is 
Mr. LAWRENCE Harvey, the architect and writer, who was 
the pioneer in this country of the system of practical 
teaching of technical subjects which several municipalities 
have adopted. Many were in various ways drawn towards 
the arts, and it was as much through instinct as through 
scholarship that one of the first books of Vicror CHER- 
BULIEZ should be entitled ‘‘ Un Cheval de Phidias.” In it 
we have an indication of one of the peculiarities of the 
writer. As the name suggests, it is a book on esthetics, 
and the pages reveal], as it were, the transmigrations of 
spirit which every student of Greek art must go through, 
but it also expresses the conviction of the “7¢#érateur, that a 
book on the driest subject can be made convincing and 
attractive by skilful treatment. In England we have not 
much faith in the gilding of pills, and scientific dialogues, 
evenings at home and conversations on things in general 
are generally considered to be the dreariest of school books. 
But abroad there is more success in the experiments, and 
CHERBULIEZ has shown remarkable ingenuity in his attempt 
to explain the principles of Greek sculpture through the 
medium of a love story. 

In such an effort we cannot expect to meet with 
incidents to rival those of Dumas, or characterising like 
Bauzac’s. The dramatis persone may resemble puppets, 
but more attention is likely to be given to them than if the 
author appeared in his own person and delivered a 
monologue. If the dingy individual who carries Mr. 
PuNCH and his victims, as well as the temple of the drama 
with its hangings of striped cotton, were to soliloquise in 
defiance of law and order before the spectators, he would 
be hooted, but the agency of puppets, however hideous, 
elevates his discourse to a higher level, and he becomes an 
oracle. So it is in the book of CHERBULIEz. The marquise, 
who is the heroine, is bored because she has not a definite 
lover. She has a guardian who is an English milord, 
according to the notions of Frenchmen. We have an. 
abbé who believes in Spinozism, a painter who, as a 
Venetian, is made up of fire and gloom, an omniscient 
German doctor and a French count. ‘There may be other 
characters also, but it is always difficult to follow stories 
of the kind. Some of the men are supposed to be 
fascinated by the marquise, but we cannot sympathise with 
the lady or the gentlemen. ‘‘ PuncH has no feelings,” said 
Dr. JOHNSON in reference to GARRICK, and the most 
inveterate reader of romances would, we fear, be bored by 
the love-making of the zstheticians of VicroR CHERBULIEZ. 

The scene selected would be enough to dissolve all the 
loquacity of amatory folks. Imagine a party seated beneath 
the eastern peristyle of the Parthenon, and can we believe 
any one would dare “to speak puling like a beggar at 
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Hallowmas?” © The marquise and her admirers are silent, 
and as she feels she is likely to die of ennui, she proposes 
the discussion of some subject suitable to the place. The 
marquise is an admirer of one of the equestrian figures 
which Lord: Ercin did not carry away, and as a compli- 
ment to her it is made the theme on which the oratory of 
the competitors is to be exercised, the prize being a crown 
of wild olive wreathed by the fair hands of the lady. 

The doctor begins and in mock heroic style invokes the 
muses of Eloquence and Persuasion. He is the typical 
bookman, and brings forth all that was said by ancient and 
modern writers on the subject of horses and equitation. 
As a couple of servants are needed to help him to mount 
into a saddle, he cannot speak from experience of the 
virtues and vices of a horse, but he displays a knowledge of 
the subject that would make a Newmarket trainer abashed 
for‘a‘ moment. Recalling the advice of» Lucian to a 
sculptor who was about to undertake a portrait statue of 
a Roman empress, which was that the parts of various 
goddesses were to be combined, he asks did PHipIas 
act on a similar principle? The sculptor, it is explained, 
could see many varieties of horses at the Olympian games, 
and without leaving’ Athens they were to be found in the 
Panathenaic festival. But after investigating the character- 
istics of Grecian and foreign horses the doctor comes to the 
conclusion that Purp1as was not an eclectic, and the horses 
he modelled were. true to life. A more philosophic turn is 
given to the conversation by the abbé, who, like RoBeRT 
Knox, the anatomist, maintains that nature also abhors 
eclecticism, for hybrids are not allowed to have ‘long 
duration on the earth. Purpias knew there was nothing 
beautiful which was not individual, that the form of a thing 
is its limitation, and if the limits are altered the contours 
are not the same. ‘All determination is a negation,” and 
if things were free from all restraint they would cease to 
exist. 

The count takes a different view of the horse. Those 
which appear in the sculpture are not, he says, mere 
animals; they have received education, and on’ that 
account resemble ~ their © riders. He interprets’ the 
sculpture which appeared on one of the pediments and re- 
presented the contest between NEPTUNE and MINERVA as 
a tribute to the power of training. The god could make 


the horse spring forth from the earth, but the more powerful . 


hand of Minerya was able to subdue it and to yoke it to the 

car which carried ERECHTHEUS and Victory. The Greeks 
generally rode without saddles or stirrups, and if they used 
substitutes they were so simple as to be hardly deserving of 
the names. The horses were, however, carefully broken in. 
What Prato says about the education of men and 
XENOPHON about training horses is based on similar prin- 
ciples. Violence was avoided. The child and the horse were 
induced by every means to find a pleasure in the processes 
they went through. The count accordingly declares that 
he can see a correspondence between the youths and the 
horses in the Parthenon sculpture which is not to be found 
elsewhere. ‘There is as much individuality in one as in 
the other class, the training has not diminished energy or 
pride. Every horse is obedient to the will of the rider, and 
appears to enjoy the displaying of its best points. 
The count further compares one of the Greek equestrian 
figures with the mounted statue of CoLLEONI in Venice. 
In the more modern work the horse has the appearance, 
according to CIcOGNARA, of wishing to descend from the 
tall pedestal, ifan animal so dejected, sleepy and heavy can 
be supposed to have the power of wishing. The Greeks 
alone, according to the count, had tte power of grouping, 
of making two or more figures seem to be "nder the 
operation of a common force, and what is true of a horse 
and rider is no less true of the whole frieze. 

The young artist naturally expresses his theory of the 
sculpture on different grounds. He is not learned like the 
doctor, nor a man of the world like the count ; but, unlike 
them, he has tried to represent things, and he has profited 
by failures. -The most delightful part of the volume is the 
narration of his experiences by NANNI. He was an ambitious 
dreamer,’ and when’ once the idea of producing an 
ideal horse got possession of him, he cared for nothing 
else.. He imagined he had secured the secret of the 
great artists when he obtained’ BourceLat’s “Théorie 
des Proportions Géométriques' du Cheyal,” and he would 
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| and the young artist lost no time in employing it. 
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be confirmed in that conviction _by the High Mightinesses 7 
of the Science and Art Department. For what is beauty ? 
says BourRGELAaT, and the answer has the official ring. . “I 
mean to express by the word beauty the exact proportion, . 
agreeable and symmetrical, of the parts which form in the 
animal the total exterior which seduces and flatters us.” - 
No wonder poor NannI, like innocent South Kensington 
students, thanked Heaven for the guide it provided for him. 
He never ceased until he knew the book by heart. One 
conclusion was particularly inspiring to him, and as it may - 
captivate others we. shall attempt a translation of it :— 
‘“‘The horizontal traversing at the second second of the 
second prime will have the length of two seconds, 
two points, and will arrive at the two extremities | 
of the. tuberosity of the maxillary.” It might be 
taken from one of the magician’s instructions in the 
‘“‘ Arabian ' Nights,” or from a departmental handbook. | 
The mysterious sentence was like the philosopher’s stone, , 
He pro-, 
duced a geometrical horse which was as perfect as a. 
proposition in Euclid, but there was no life in it. _He tore. 
the drawing, and many attempts which succeeded it came . 
toa like end. The disappointment preyed on his. brain. | 
When he was in the depths of despair the curé of the parish . 
came to see him. After examining the drawing in hand, he - 
said, ‘‘ NANNI, take this advice from your curé ; a picture is 
not a problem in descriptive geometry.” ‘The words were 
a revelation to him, but his mother imagined when. 
she went out with the invalid that he had lost his— 
reason, for the first donkey he saw was embraced by 
him.. The. poor woman remonstrated, but he replied, » 
“Mother! Nature alone is divine and BouRGELAT is not 
his prophet.”. The failure of geometry convinced the artist | 
of the futility of what is known as the ideal. He pointed | 
out the ornament on the lintel of the Erechtheum to suggest 
how little the Greek sculptors cared to follow one ideal. 
form. Every leaf of the palmettes had something peculiar 
about it, the conventional ornament in that way 
corresponding with natural leaves. ‘The Greeks knew cf 
the danger of too much regularity, and accordingly they : 
introduced something that might be considered accidental 
in their works. ‘The Erechtheum itself reveals variety, and | 
everywhere on the Acropolis the effect of caprice is to be 
observed. In the immense frieze of the Parthenon there | 
are not two figures alike, and every horse has a character of | 
its own. The conclusion of the artist is that what should. 
be paramount in art is passion, which should take the form ~ 
Oranection, =. aaa \ 5 oy 

The abbé sets up a different theory. He says that. 
while everybody admires the Parthenon they do not re-. 
member the deity. They are like visitors to a house with - 
fine furniture and other objects, who, after seeing everything, - 
fail to express their acknowledgments to the mustress. . 
What the Parthenon expresses, he says, is divine wisdom. | 
It has the effect of elevating the thoughts to, something 
beyond the earth, and is more powerful in that way than» 
any Gothic church. The abbé is not altogether orthodox, , 
and modern French notions were flattered by compelling - 
Gothic to succumb to the Classic style. Christian painters 
like Fra ANGELICO represent saints who were favoured 
with a beatific vision, but the abbé says he feels he is too — 
much of a sinner to fully understand them. But with the 
beings represented by Purpias in the frieze he is not. 
humiliated, for he realises they resembled himself, and if it - 
were possible he would not object- to mingle among them - 
in the ascent of the Acropolis and the procession around — 
the temple. | } 

It will thus be seen from our brief’abstract that M. — 
CHERBULIEZ considered the sculpture from several points | 
of view. We may also suppose that the difference between 
the theories corresponds with the progress of his own mind. » 
Beginning with books, he afterwards adopted the teacher’s — 
view, and believed there was nothing like the professorial _ 
system. ‘Then came with more experience of the artist’s 
life a tendency to realism ; and finally, with the abbé we . 
have the conclusion that there are more things in heaven . 
and earth, and especially in Greek art, of which no philo-— 
sophy known to man is able to take account. 


Mr. George Granam, engineer of the Caledonian Railway? , 
died lately in his seventy-eighth year. 
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MALMESBURY. ~~ 
By Hon.’ J. DuTTon. | 

(Lilustrated by C. H. POLLEN.) 
THE town of Malmesbury is most picturesquely situated on 
an eminence, almost surrounded by two streams, which 
uniting at its southern extremity form! the Lower Avon. The 
beautiful ruins of the grand’ old abbey church, standing on the 
hill and overlooking all the country round, are but a small 
fragment of the great monastery which was once the most 
important, next to Glastonbury, of the religious houses in the 


West of England ; but probably few people who see the quiet, ) 


sleepy, little country town now pause to think, or perhaps know 
anything, of its past history and former greatness. The glorious 
abbey church, which in the time of. the. Plantagenets and 
Tudors stood on an eminence with its lofty spire—a beacon,to 
all the country round—is now a ruin, with the exception of the 
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nave, which early in this century was restored, and is now 
used as the parish church ; but even the ruins of the church, 
and what traces remain of the monastic buildings, show what 
an important place Malmesbury once was. It was also closely 
connected with important events in the past history of 
England. It appears that in the time of the Saxons Malmesbury 
was called Inglebourne. When the kingdom of Wessex was 
‘completed, Inglebourne, being situated on a hill near its 
northern boundary, became important as one of its frontier 
military posts. To. Ingleborough, about the middle of the 
seventh century, a monk called Maidulph or Maldulph came, 
to convert the heathen and idolatrous Saxons to Christianity. 
Canon Jackson, in a lecture he gave on Malmesbury at the 
meeting of the Wilts Archeological Society, August 5, 1862, 
says of Maldulph :—“ Some of the chroniclers call him Irish, 


some Scotch; but the fact is the Scots were a people of 


Ireland who about the year 500 A.D. migrated into Caledonia, 
taking their name with them ; such of them as remained in 
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Ireland would be distinguished as Irish-Scots, and one of them 
was Maldulph.” Here Maldulph built himself a hermitage ; 
he devoted himself to the education of youth; and, being a 
man of extraordinary learning for that time, great numbers, it is 
said, flocked to him for instruction. Finding that some of his 
pupils were disposed to submit themselves to monastic dis- 
cipline, a small convent was founded, of which he became 
the first abbot. Maldulph’s school was, no doubt, much 
thought of, as Aldhelm—a relation of Ina, king of Wessex, and 
supposed to have been born at Malmesbury—was educated 
there. Aldhelm was the first Englishman who wrote in Latin, 
and who taught Englishmen to make Latin , verses. , He 
‘succeeded Maldulph as abbot. yt £8 

The monastery was so poor at first that Maldulph and 
Aldhelm, after much consultation, determined to put it under 
episcopal jurisdiction. An application was made to Eleutherius, 
Primate of the West Saxons, and by his means the abbey was 
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raised from a low to a magnificent estate, and to it he gave the} 
town of Malmesbury, which belonged to him. There was only 
a very small church, or basilica, belonging to the monastery in 
Maldulph’s time. This was enlarged by Aldhelm, by whom it 
was dedicated to the Holy Saviour, St. Peter and St. Paul. 
He also built a larger one still, called St. Mary’s, which 
William of Malmesbury, the historian, says was remaining in 
his day, and was in size and beauty “ the noblest old church in 
England.” The ruins of the present abbey church certainly 
stand on the site of that church, and it was probably rebuilt by 
Roger Poore, bishop of Salisbury, in the reign of Stephen. The 
general character of the architecture of. the oldest part is of 
that time when the round Norman ‘arches: first began to be. 
superseded by the Pointed ones. } Another circumstance which 
increases the probability that these are the remains of a church 
built by Roger Poore, is the striking resemblance between 
several of the architectural ornaments still to be seen in the 
ruins of the west end of Malmesbury Abbey and those on the » 
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west front of Lincoln Cathedral, which was built by Alexander, 
Bishop of Lincoln, the nephew of Roger. It is possible that 
the beautiful south porch and doorway, with its elaborate 
sculpture, may be remains of the church which Aldhelm built, 
and Alfric—a later abbot and relation of King Alfred— 
restored. This is the more likely, as William of Malmesbury 
says, “St. Dunstan, who lived at the time when Malmesbury 
was re-edified, had great fame in this branch of sculpture.” 
King Alfred, who probably thought that learning was more 
needed than possessions in the monastery, sent another learned 
Scot to Malmesbury—John Scotus by name. He, however, 
met with an untimely end. He was distinguished as: the 
author of a book called “A Treatise on the Division of Nature, 
extremely useful in solving the perplexities of certain indis- 
pensable inquiries,” but the youth of Malmesbury took excep- 
tion either to him or his book, or to both, and stabbed him to 
death with the steel instruments used for writing with in those 
days. It is said he was killed in the little church before men- 
tioned, which was standing by the side of St. Mary’s at the 
time of the Dissolution of the monasteries ; for Leland, who 
visited Malmesbury in 1540, mentions that “there was a little 
church joining the south side of the transept of the abbey 
church, in which some say John the Scot, the preceptor, was 
slain by his pupils in the time of King Alfred. Weavers have 
now looms in this little church, but it standeth and is a very old 
piece of work.” This John Scotus was afterwards accounted a 
martyr, and Roger de Houedin—who wrote his history about 
fifty years after William of Malmesbury—concludes his relation 


of the assassination of Scotus with the account of a miraculous 
light which hovered over the grave of the murdered ecclesi- 
astic, and by means whereof the monks were induced to pay 
higher honours to his memory than they had before intended. 
It appears that King Alfred erected a noble monument to 
Scotus, and also procured for him the honour of canonisation. 
One can feel how the learned and civilised Alfred must have 
been not only horrified at the murder but indignant at the 
reception given by the youth of Malmesbury to the preceptor 
he had sent them, and to his well-meant efforts for their im- 
provement in learning. 

The person of greatest note intimately connected with 
Malmesbury is King Athelstan, the grandson of Alfred the 
Great. Malmesbury is one of the oldest incorporated boroughs 
in the kingdom. It is first mentioned as such in the reign of 
Edward the Elder, Athelstan’s father ; but the earliest charter 
extant is that granted to the burgesses in 939 A.D. by King 
Athelstan, who also gave “to them and their successors for 
ever 500 acres of land,” as he says, “for their aid given to me 
in my conflict with the Danes.” This land is called in the 
charter the Royal Heath, and still remains the free possession 
of the people of Malmesbury. Athelstan also, having received 
from Hugh, king of France, among other presents, a reputed 
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piece of the true cross enclosed in crystal, and also a part of 
the crown of thorns enclosed in the same manner, gave these 
relics to the abbey of Malmesbury ; and these were for several 
centuries so venerated by all classes of people that they 
attracted a great multitude of devotees, and proved a source of 
much wealth to the monastery. 

When Athelstan died at Gloucester in 941 he was brought’ 
to Malmesbury, and buried there with great pomp by the side 
of the high altar. The actual place of the tomb is now in the 
garden of what is called the abbey house, as the abbey church 
extended eastward very far beyond the present ruins. William 
of Malmesbury, who lived in the time of Stephen, and died 
1141, Says that on one occasion he saw Athelstan’s body in the’ 
coffin, and that “he had been of becoming stature, thin im 
person, his hair flaxen and beautifully threaded. with threads. 
of gold.” 

In the south-east corner of the nave, already mentioned as: 
now the parish church, near the present altar is a tomb with 
an effigy laid upon it, as large as life, in royal robes, with a lion. 
at the feet. It is named King Athelstan’s tomb. Anthony 
Wood, the Oxford historian, who visited the church in 1678, 
tells us that Athelstan’s monument had the head knocked off 
in the wars in the time of Charles I. The new head must have 
resembled the old one, as Warner, in his “ Excursions from 
Bath,” says:—“ There is a considerable resemblance between 
this sculpture and the figure of this monarch on the reverse of 


his famous seal, of which I have seen a cast from the original 
in the possession of the late Gustavus Branden, Esq.” As one 
king in life was a powerful benefactor and source of wealth and 
prosperity to the monastery, so, four centuries later, another 
king in death might have brought them equal honour and 
advantages but for their shortsightedness and selfish fears. 
Malmesbury, which in the tenth century honoured so greatly. 
the powerful and prosperous Athelstan, was in the fourteenth. 
century one of the three monasteries that refused sepulture to: 
the dishonoured remains of the unfortunate Edward II. They 
feared the displeasure of his son, Edward III. But kings rarely 
resent the honour shown to their order, even in the persons of 
its weakest or least worthy representatives, and when Thokey, 
prior of Gloucester, heard that there was a difficulty in pro- 
curing a suitable burying-place for the unfortunate. monarch 
who had been so barbarously murdered in Berkeley Castle, he: 
sent his own splendid equipage, with a stately retinue, to bring 
the unhappy king’s body to Gloucester, where it was buried 
with all pomp on one side of the high altar. ) 
With the proverbial fickleness of popular feeling, the tide: 
turned after death in favour of Edward. His follies, his weak- 
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ness, his unworthy favourites were all forgotten or condoned ; 
he was looked on as a saint and martyr; numbers of pilgrims 
flocked to his shrine to pay their homage, and with the many 
and costly gifts they left the revenues of the priory were largely 
increased ; the beautiful lady chapel was built, and the cathedral 
generally was greatly enriched and adorned. 


(To be continued.) 


YORK ARCHITECTU RAL SOCIETY. 


4 Boas second meeting of the above Society was held on 

Saturday, when a small party of members paid a visit to 
Harrogate, and were afforded an opportunity of seeing the 
Corporation Baths under the guidance of Mr. W. Bennett, the 
superintendent, and were joined at the station by Mr. Gibson, 
architect, of Harrogate. After inspecting the alterations to 
Messrs. Beckett’s Bank, recently carried out from the designs 
of Mr. Gibson, the party proceeded to the baths, and were con- 
ducted through the various apartments. Mr. Bennett (who 
was formerly clerk of the works under the architects of the 
building, Messrs. Baggallay & Bristowe), explained much inte- 
resting detail as to heating, distribution and methods employed 
in working in a satisfactory manner the various systems for 
treatment of special cases. The concert hall and winter garden 
were seen, and afterwards a visit was paid to the Hotel 
Majestic. This large building is from a design of Mr. 
G. D. Martin, London, and will be one of many important 
hhotels under the control of a syndicate. It holds a commanding 
site, and will, when completed with winter garden attached, form 
a great attraction to Harrogate for visitors at all times, and is 
likely to be one of the largest and most luxurious in the 
country. It is expected that the hotel will be opened during 
the coming year. Mr. Gibson, who is acting as residential 
architect, personally conducted those present over the building. 


ARCHITECTURAL CLUBS IN AMERICA. 


ce the “Canadian Architect” Mr. J. P. Hynes, of Toronto, 
gives the following account of the recent Convention of 
Architects in Cleveland, Ohio:—Architectural societies natu- 
rally, owing to the different fields of usefulness in which they 
operate, have divided into two classes—those that look after the 
professional interests’ of their members and those whose 
members look after the interest of architecture as an art. 
‘True, some of the former have endeavoured to do both, but 
never to the satisfaction of those who espouse the cause of the 
latter; in fact, it was this dissatisfaction which led to the 
establishment of the latter. Now, however, clubs that look 
after architecture as an art hold an acknowledged position with 
the loyal support of the clubs that look after the professional 
interests of their members, and find that their interests in no 
way conflict, but rather supplement and assist one another. 
Architectural clubs that look after the interest of architecture 
‘as an art are not. so long nor so systematically organised as 
those that guard the professional interests of their members, and 
consequently have objects and aims that are not widely under- 
Stood, while their own work has an educational influence which 
keeps constantly extending their usefulness. Their object is the 
promotion of good designing and draughting, with a practical 
knowledge of the many subjects with which an architect is 
called upon to deal ; to bring together the architect, sculptor, 
painter andlart worker that they may learn of one another, 
harmonise their points of view, and work together on the 
opportunities that occur and may be made to occur by being 
brought under each‘other’s influence. An unexpected, but very 
far reaching—one might almost say—duty, has devolved upon 
them, the performing of which is sometimes resented, some- 
times looked upon with suspicion and sometimes accepted with 
thanks, but will no doubt yet be sought when its aim is 
thoroughly understood and appreciated. This is their influ- 
ence in municipal affairs where opportunities and money are 
invariably not only wasted, but used to blemish our cities, of 
which we are all proud. Why should not schools be structures 
of good taste and refining influence? Would it not be part of 
the education? It does not mean’ more money, but more 
thought of the proper kind ; likewise the beautifying of parks, 
the grouping where possible of public buildings and the 
decorating of same already built or building. Again, oppor- 
tunities of beautifying cities are often lost by its being no 
one’s business to advocate them or point them out ; this archi- 
tectural clubs make theirs, and watch all opportunities with 
the object of suggesting ‘and assisting when possible. 
In a word, to the outside citizen the architectural club is a 
‘body whose members are by training and occupation ina 
position to speak and be listened to on matters of civic 
improvements. With these views, and with some, these 
experiences, more than 100 members of architectural clubs met 
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in Cleveland, Ohio, on June 2 and 3 last, representing thirteen 


clubs having sent one visiting delegate as follows: — 


Boston Architectural Club, Architectural League of New 
York, Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, New York; Pittsburg 
Architectural Club, Pittsburg Chapter A.I.A., Detroit Archi- 
tectural Sketch Club, Chicago Architectural Club, St. Louis 
Architectural Club, Cleveland Chapter A.I.A., Cleveland 
Architectural Club, Toronto (Canada) Architectural Club 
T-Square Club of Philadelphia, Illinois Chapter A.I.A. 

The programme was as follows:— 


First Day, Friday, June 2. 

9 A.M.—Registration of delegates, rooms of the Cleveland 
Architectural Club. 

Io A.M.—Meeting opened by president of Cleveland Archi- 
tectural Club, Mr. Albert E. Skeel. Mr. J. C. Llewellyn, 
president of the Chicago Architectural Club, was then elected 
chairman of convention, and Mr, N. Max Dunning, secretary 
of Chicago Architectural Club, secretary. The chairman 
then outlined the object of the convention. 

Roll call. 

Appointment of press committee. 

1. (a) “Club Organisation and Management.” 
Lacey, T-Square Club. 

(6) Résumé of club work. Outline from each delegate 
giving short history and concise statement of his club’s work 
and organisation. (Remarks limited to three minutes each.) 

Discussion. 

2. (a) “The Annual Exhibition.” 
son, Ex. Comm. C.A.A. 

Discussion. 

(6) Appointment (on motion) of committee to arrange 
schedule and circuit for exhibitions-for 1900. Also to make 
arrangements for judges, packing, shipping, &c. 

(c) Appointment of National Exhibition committee (by 
nomination) to solicit foreign exhibits. 

. Paper, “Code Governing Competition.” 
Harder; Archt. League, N.Y. 

Discussion. é' 

4. General discussion (and references to committees), of 
such subjects as may develop at the convention. 

8 p.M.— The Grouping of Public Buildings.” 
Bush-Brown, Architectural League, N.Y. 

Second Day, Saturday, June 3. 

10 ‘P.M.—Meeting called to order. 

Roll call. 

Report of committees. sale 

1. (a) “The Architectural Society and its Progressive 
Influence.” Mr. Albert Kelsey, T-Square Club, Phil. 

(6) Letters from schools as to the educational scope’ and 
province of architectural clubs. 

2. “The Modern Phase of Architecture.” 
Sullivan, C.A.A. 

3. “The Operation of the Illinois License Law.” Mr. 
P. B. Wight, secretary State Board of Examining Architects. 

4. Open for general discussion. : : 

These deliberations resulted in the formation of the “ Archi- 
tectural League of America,” which title was substituted for 
the National Architectural League owing to Toronto being re- 
presented at the convention. 

The proceedings of the convention will be published, and as 
it will be interesting reading later, I will not anticipate here. 
The delegates might be generally described as young men and 
practising architects, with a noticeable capacity for hard work, 
as may be instanced by the committee sitting up till threein 
the morning and again at work by six in order to report to the 
convention, which, unfortunately, only sat two days. It was 
also an evidence of their enthusiasm for their profession, which, 
like the “one touch of nature which makes the whole world 
kin,” gave the delegates common ground on which to meet, 
and by the time the first session was over it was hard to realise 
that few of these men had ever met before. So much at home 
were they with each other that one felt more as if at a college 
reunion than at a first convention of an association representing 
ten cities. 

The discussions that occurred during the sessions were in- 
teresting and animated, especially when it turned on precedent, 
which might be described as the debating ground of architec- 
ture in America to-day. The earnestness on both sides was 
evident, but the confidence of being right and the strength of 
argument seemed ever with the ante-precedents. 


Adlin S. 


Mr. Henry W. Tomlin- 


Mrz Ja.¥. 


Mr Hy KK. 


Mr. Louis. H. 


' According to the Evénement, the architect of the new 
palace of the Reichstag has given evidence of originality in the 
symbols he has devised for the “Aye” and “ No” lobbies. - 
Above the door of the “Aye” lobby there is a mosaic in wood 
representing leaping sheep, and above the “No” door is a 
cabbage. Finally, above the reporters’ door is a duck (canard) 
—an emblem which has the same significance at Berlin as at 


Paris and in London. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


By-the retirement of Mr. WALTER’ CRANE, the princi- 
palship of the Royal College of Art is again rendered 
vacant, and now the question is, to whom shall we look to 
fill the post ?>—certainly one of the most honourable, and, 
at the same time, responsible, the 'Government has to 
bestow. Of gifted painters and decorative artists we have 
many in our midst, and were genius in any one branch of 
art the only qualification requisite, dozens of men might be 
nominated, but something more is wanting ; a great painter 
or a great designer alone is not sufficient. ‘The Principal of 
the Royal College of Art should possess an intimate know- 
ledge—not merely theoretical, but the result of practical 
experience—of every branch of art, “applied” as well as 
“‘fine” ; not only the secrets of the palette, but the more 
matter of fact technical. processes of our art, industries 
should be to him’as an open book. . More than this, he 
should possess the faculty of organisation in the highest 
degree ; he should be an enthusiast, and have the power of 
imparting his own enthusiasm ‘to those working with and 
under him ; comparative youth and. a vigorous constitu- 
tion are ‘essentials, ‘and, yet again, unless he be gifted 
oratorically, his influence cannot but be seriously restricted. 
Perhaps it may not be possible to find any one man so 
richly endowed by nature; but itis for the. authorities to 
endeavour to discover those who approach most nearly to 
this high ideal; surely they are not so numerous as to 
render ‘the task difficult. » Among’ the names of. those who 
are being discussed as having by their past records proved 
themselves to be fitted for, the post, that of Mr. Gro. Cy 
Halter, R.B.A., is regarded with no small degree of favour, 
at which we are not surprised. Whether he would be pre- 
pared to undertake the onérous duties associated with the 
position is an open question, but there can be no doubt 
that, if he did, they would: be performed right well. » Of 
Mr. Haire’s gifts as a painter we need not speak; evidence 
of them has been given for many years in the most im- 
portant galleries at -home and abroad, and. they have 
been tangibly recognised in many ways, not the least 
notably by his election.to the presidential chairs of ‘the 
London Sketch Club (which he now occupies), the 
Society of Artists, the Langham Sketching ‘Club, to the 
Councils of the Society for the Encouragement of Fine 
Arts, the Royal Society of British Artists, the Japan 
Society, the Ridley Art Club and other influential associa- 
tions. His work as a decorative artist led to his . being 
invited to become the President of the Society of Designers, 
which owes much of its prosperity to’: him, while there’ are 
few of our leading magazines and technical journals to 
which he has not contributed at one time or another. 
‘That he has definite ideas upon the subject of art educa- 
tion, and knows how to express them, always lucidly and 
often eloquently, his presidential addresses. before. the 
above-named Societies, to the. students, of the Nicholson 
Institute, Leek, and the lectures delivered by him~-at 
schools of art and other institutions up and down the 
country clearly testify. As to his rare faculty for organisa- 
tion, that has been proved in everything he has taken in 
hand. There are few men who can point to such a record, 
and we hope, therefore, that the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, in making their selection, will not overlook the fact. 


ART is not largely represented in the list of those who are 
to receive Civil List pensions, and in most of the cases the 
representatives of artists are to obtain the aid. The scarcity 
is not altogether to be lamented, for we may suppose it 
indicates that artists are able to live by.the sale of their 
works and to make provision for their families. | Mr. 
Epwarb Daizie1 is to receive 10o/. a year in considera- 
tion of his services to wood-engraving and the art of illustra: 
tion. The reward was well: earned, and it should also be 
remembered that wood-cutting, although so admirable an 
art, 1s now superseded by photography. If the change had 
not taken place there would be no necessity for Mr. Datzie 
to become a pensioner. The death of the late Harry 
Bates, the sculptor, at almost the beginning of a career 
that promised ‘to: be prosperous was a calamity, and the 
allowance of 60/.a year to’ his widow is a recognition of 
ability which the State could not neglect.’ The widow of 
the late JosePpH GLEESON WHITE is to receive a pension of 


354... His was another case-of a clever man cut off: when 
his value was beginning to be appreciated. . In the arts. 
connected with the production of books he was known as: 
a skilled director. 


One of the most energetic of London architects passed 
away on Wednesday in his sixty-sixth year. BanisTER’ 
FLETCHER possessed a vitality which every one who knew 
him considered must have carried him far beyond the term 
which is supposed to be allotted to man. But he went 
through an excessive amount of work, and he rendered 
many services not only to clients, but to the public and ta 
his profession. As Professor of Architecture and Building 
Construction at King’s College, he was in the van of the 
movement for technical education. His books supple- 
mented -his lectures. He was a zealous district surveyor. 
As ‘chairman of the Sanitary Committee of the City of 
London he helped to secure sanitation for the citizens, 
and there could be no more appropriate memorial to him 
than the erection of the baths which he had long advocated. 
He served as a volunteer and rose to the rank of colonel. 
In cases relating to light and air, dilapidations, &c., he was 
an invaluable adviser. A more useful specialist could not: 
be discovered within the metropolitan area. 


t 


THE condition of the building trade in England is: 
exemplified by the report of the library committee of the 
Liverpool Corporation. There is abundance of work in 
the country, but the workmen are not disposed to co-operate 
in clearing it off. The Liverpool committee were compelled 
to announce that the lower portion ofthe new central. 
technical institute was not likely to be completed at the, 
time which was arranged. The explanation offered was 
that the builders were compelled to wait a long time for 
steel girders, and the delivery of a. steel bridge had not. yet 
been made. Another cause was the scarcity ‘of stone- 
masons. ‘There were now only twenty-five masons working 
on the building, and there ought to be about eighty. The 
difficulty in getting the requisite number of masons arose. 
from the extraordinary prosperity of the building trade, and 
the fact that masons could get plenty of work in soft stone,, 
which .they preferred to the hard stone which was to be 
used in the erection of the new institute. Similar delays 
have occurred in other towns, and they appear to show that 
in spite of conciliation boards, conferences, agreements, the 
workmen continue to be masters of the situation, and that 
an undercurrent of opposition to the contract system exists.. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._BRISTOL: EXTERIOR, LOOKING SOUTH-EAST: 
WITH GATE-HOOSE. 


2 
THE DANCE. FROM A DRAWING IN THE LUXEMBOURG. 


HE selection of M. Luc-Otivier Merson to design’ 

the notes of the Bank of France is a tribute to his 
style and power. It is well known that few artists are to 
be found who can draw like him, and his figures are there- 
fore inimitable, unless by the aid of photographic processes. 
which have yet to be discovered. The close study by 
painters of one of his pictures when it appears in the Salon 
reveals the thoroughness of his execution. _The perfection 
he has attained is owing to constant. study and the resolu- 
tion to allow no work to leave his atelier which is not asi 
finished as he can make it. M. Merson does not there- 
fore bestow much thought upon the market.’ Every picture. 
and drawing with him is an important undertaking, and he. 
has enough faith in his countrymen to be assured that they 
can appreciate his efforts. From his early wall paintings it 
might be supposed he intended to continue the style ot the 
Medizeval masters, but he soon realised the largeness of 
style of the Renaissance, and his latest works have an. 
individuality which is essentially modern. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR QUANTITIES. 


@)a Tuesday, June 27, Mr. Pollock, Q.C., the official referee 
appointed. by the High Court, commenced the hearing 
of evidence in the claim for alleged professional negligence 
made by the Toxteth Guardians against Messrs. C. O. Ellison 
& Son, Liverpool. The inquiry was held in St. George’s Hall, 
Mr. A. A. Hudson, (instructed: by. Mr.. Alexander Miller) 
appeared for the. Guardians, and Mr. Segar (instructed: by 
Messrs. Pennock & Guest) for the defendants. , The report. of 
the proceedings is taken from the Liverpool Daily Post and 
the Liverpool Chronicle. . \ _ wren 
Mr. ._Hudson,-in opening the case, said the, negligence 
alleged .was somewhat grave. The claim. of the plaintiffs 
amounted to 1,653/., -They also claimed for the return of docu- 
ments, the property of the Guardians, and for moneys received 
by the. defendants from , Messrs. Kelly Brothers, builders ‘and 
contractors, Liverpool... In-1890 the plaintiffs; resolved ; to 
build, in connection with their workhouse in Smithdown Road, 
a union infirmary,-and the. designs of the defendants were 
adopted. . The defendants were.to be employed. on “the usual 
professional terms.”, It was stipulated that the building should 
be so designed that it could be added to from time to time, and 
that the cost should be kept within the lowest possible limits. 
In May, 1891, the professional terms were defined to be 5 per 
cent. for specifications and 24 per cent. for quantities. In 
taking out the quantities the defendants included a large 
amount of glazed brickwork. This’ was recommended 
by them for lining kitchens, sculleries, lavatories, corridors, 
&c., on the ground that the extra cost of bricks would be saved 
by the non-use of paint or colouring, and for reasons of cleanli- 
ness. The bricks recommended were buff and white glazed 
bricks of an expensive type, costing 15/. per 1,000. Upon the 
bills of quantities thus made out tenders were invited, and the 
contract let to Messrs. Kelly Brothers for the sum of 34,9097. 
Of that amount 4,804/. was for glazed brickwork alone. In the 
carrying out of the work, the defendants allowed the builders 
to leave out the greater part of these bricks, plaster being used 
instead. , Where glazed bricks were used, they permitted the 
builders to use a salt-glazed brick costing only 8/. per 1,000. 
No deduction, however, was made by the defendants from the 
amount of the contract in respect of these omissions, and upon 
their certificate the Guardians paid the full amount. That was 
the serious part of the plaintiffs’ claim. In a second contract, 
also made with Messrs. Kelly Brothers, for three additional 
pavilions for the infirmary, Messrs. Ellison were employed 
by the plaintiffs to amend their quantities. They made no 
alteration as to glazed brickwork, but , they suggested 
the use of salt-glazed brick as cheaper. This saved 
between 600/. and 7o0o/., but the whole of the nominal glazed 
brickwork was put in again. It was not carried out as speci- 
fied, although it was again paid for by the Guardians on the 
defendants’ certificate. Counsel went on to state that there 
were other omissions from the work contracted for, but certified 
by defendants as having been done.. He stated with regard to 
the question of a lightning conductor for the chimney shaft 
that the conductor was estimated to cost in all 177; but de- 
fendants, without referring to the Guardians, entered into a 
contract with Mr. Joseph Ball, of Oldham, to do this work, and 
the contract was so drawn that the contractor could and did 
charge 163/. This account was referred to the Guardians, who 
repudiated it. Mr. Ball then brought an action against the 
defendants, whom Mr. Justice Wills held to be personally 
liable. 
ductor was 252, and that sum was paid to Kelly Brothers, who 
sent a cheque for the amount to Messrs. Ellison. It also 
appeared from defendants’. own books that they had re- 
ceived 200/, from Kelly Brothers as a contribution towards 
the costs of the action brought by Hall. The allega- 
tion of plaintiffs broadly was that defendants ‘entered 
into contracts with sub-contractors. .The schedule price was 
paid in their certificate to the principal contractors, who, 
according to the plaintiffs’ contention, remitted that amount to 
Messrs. Ellison, and the latter, out of it, paid the firms whom 
they (defendants) had contracted with, pocketing the difference, 
if any. In the case of the lightning conductor, defendants 
burned their fingers. » Counsel, in going through a long corres- 
pondence, extending from 1890 to the present time, alleged 
that the defendants overweighted the quantities on the ground 
that there should be no extras beyond the amount of the con- 
tract, but omitted to make deductions when the work had not 
been carried out as specified.. There was, for instance, a 
difference of 1,200/. on the value of the glazed bricks used, but 
no deduction had been made. In thecontract for the extension 
of the infirmary in November 1895, the Guardians decided to 
omit the arches and corridors connecting the older part of the 
building .with the newer, but this work was retained in the 
quantities. _ Messrs. Kelly Brothers were again accepted as 
contractors on the recommendation of defendants, the amount 
of the contract being 9,428/7. On this contract defendants 
wished to give the plumbing to firms selected by them, 


The estimate in the quantities for the lightning con-. 


but in the latter case Kelly Brothers objected. Messrs. 
Ellison also had obtained, it appeared, a contract for 
the - supply - of glazed. bricks,- of which: the Guardians 
had ,no. knowledge. It was provided in the contract - 
that where glazed brick dados were used, they should 
be finished off with a brick moulding of “teapot” glaze, 
costing 1s. 6d. per foot. . In: place of that, there had been put 
up a wooden moulding, costing 2d. perfoot. . The clerk of the 
works having drawn attention to several serious omissions, the 
Guardians desired to get from defendants a copy of the schedule 
of prices, but they could not get it... When eventually they did 
see it, it was found, among other matters, that though 129 locks 
were charged for at 11s. 6@. each, the whole number of locks 
and latches supplied was 79, and the cost 5s.6¢@. . ,.. 
.. Mr. Segar,: I think Mr. Hallard, the clerk of works, 
ordered those himself, . . YS aha: 

‘Mr..Hudson went on to say that, contrary to the terms of 
the contract, the walls of the building had_ been built without 
‘“‘ headers,” in order to save bricks. He proceeded to comment 
on correspondence between the defendants and Kelly Brothers, 
which, in his opinion, went to show that they acted together, 
although defendants were supposed to be serving the interests 
of the Guardians. Illustrating discrepancies between. the 
quantities and the work done, he pointed . out that there was an 
overplus of 1,325 superficial yards of common brickwork on 
two out of the three blocks forming the extension of the in- 
firmary, and this difference had not been allowed for. 

Counsel had not concluded his address when the case was. 
adjourned. 


Second Day. 


Mr. Segar, at the outset of the proceedings on the second 
day, alluded to the reports appearing in the morning papers of 
the first day’s hearing, and said he could not take exception to 
what had been published, since the statements were a repetition 
of what had been stated by his learned friend, but as they con- 
stituted a serious indictment against Messrs. Ellison he hoped. 
those who read them would keep an open mind until they had 
heard the evidence of the defendants, which would put an. 
entirely different face on the matter. a 

Mr. Hudson, resuming his opening address, mentioned that. 
the defendants received 97/. 3s. from Messrs. Keily Brothers in 
respect of the contract for the boiler-house and chimney. The 
amount of that contract was 2,479/. Ios. 2a, and upon it. 
Messrs. Ellison received 61/. (24 per cent.) as quantity sur- 
veyors. What he wanted to know was, What had Messrs. 
Ellison also received this 97/. 3s. from the contractors for? 
He called for the account upon which that payment was made; 
it was material that the plaintiffs should see it. 

Colonel Ellison asked what was the date ? 

The Official Referee said October 20, 1893, was the date on. 
which the cheque was received. 

Colonel Ellison replied that he had never been asked for it,, 
but he could explain the matter. 

The Official Referee said it was impossible for a gentleman 
who was not called and sworn to offer explanations, 

Mr. Hudson proceeded to say that as showing the care the 
Guardians had taken before bringing this action, they employed. 
Messrs. Royle & Bennett, eminent architects and quantity 
surveyors, to check independently the deviations noted by Mr. 
Henry Hallard, the clerk of works engaged in the carrying out 
of the second contract, and their figures came within £10 of 
those at which Mr, Hallard had arrived. 

Mr. Hallard, on being called, stated that he had had thirty 
years’ experience asa clerk of works. He was appointed by the. 
Toxteth Guardians to supervise the carrying out of the infirmary 
contract on August 21, 1896. He went down to see the 
defendants, and had an interview with Mr. Ellison, senior, who 
complained that the action of the Guardians in appointing, 
him without consulting him (the defendant) was another pro- 
ceeding on their part intended to injure his firm, Witness 
entered on his duties at the works on August 24, and he told 
the foreman that he should require certain things done accord- 
ing to the plans, or an undertaking come to that if they were. 
not put in the Guardians should be allowed the difference 
between what was estimated for and what was executed. The 
foreman replied that Messrs. Ellison had altered certain things 
in the other pavilion, and that blocks C, F and G. were to be 
built like the other blocks. Witness subsequently saw Mr. 
Ellison and told him that the work was going to be done, 
not only contrary to the quantities and specifications, but, in 
his opinion, contrary to the rules of building construction. He 
(witness) was told that he must follow the other pavilion, and, 
whatever adjustments were necessary at the completion of the 
work they would be made. Upon that the work was allowed to 
go on, and witness took a careful note of what was allowed to 
goon. About November 9 he, in round figures, estimated the. 
excessive quantities to amount to between 1,100/. and 1,200/,, 
but the figures set down in this action were based on the prices, 
in the schedule supplied to them by the defendants, except. 
some which were put down at a fair valuation. He had no 
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authority to measure any work with the contractors to arrive at 
a settlement. 

Counsel read a copy of a letter, dated November 12, 
addressed by the defendants to witness stating that they could 
not take up the question of account until they had more leisure, 
the works not being yet completed. 

Witness said that that letter did not compare with the letter 
he received. Continuing, he said he wrote to the defendants 
re the glazed enamel work generally in the three pavilions, 
that the work done was not equivalent to the value in the 
quantities. He got no answer to that letter that he could 
recollect. He was under the impression all along that there 
would be no bother and no unpleasantness, and he expected 
that at the end of the job the whole thing would be dealt with 
in the ordinary way. He received a letter from the defendants 
stating that the contractors had made no claim for extras. It 
came upon him like a thunderbolt, and he wrote expressing 
his surprise. When Messrs. Ellison sent in their final account 
witness made out a list showing all the items provided for in 
the quantities or in the specifications, and showing where there 
had been a deviation or where the work had not been executed 
at all. Messrs. Ellison’s answer to his remarks upon that list 
did not meet the case. The total excess according to witness’s 
figures was 1,561. 16s. 5d. Proceeding to give instances which 
required adjustment, witness stated that Ruabon brick arches 
for the fireplaces were taken out in the quantities for the second 
section, which had already been built in the first section and 
paid for, but no credit had been given by Messrs. Ellison in 
respect of that item. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Segar, Mr. Hallard stated that 
it was the practice of architects to leave a margin for contin- 
gencies which might arise in the course of the work. This was 
in the shape of an amount of money to be deducted from the 
contract price, but not as regarded individual items in the 
quantities. His experience was that the quantities were mostly 
short. It was the rule to put at the bottom of the proved bill 
of quantities a note to the effect that the quantities are taken 
out net. The original estimates for the work of erecting the 
workhouse infirmary were sent in in 1890, the defendants 
putting in the lowest tender for all the blocks. Several of the 
blocks were completed two years before witness took over the 
duties of clerk of the works. After the first blocks were 
erected the price of labour went up, but he questioned whether 
the ratio of increase was from Io to 15 percent. He believed 
that the final account of Messrs. Kelly Brothers was 9,277/, 
but roo/. was knocked off in settlement. 

Mr. Segar asked if the witness knew that the work was com- 
pleted at 500/. less than the architect’s estimate. 

The Official Referee said he presumed that the architect’s 
estimate was based on. his quantities. It was not surprising 
that he did it at less if Mr. Hallard’s evidence was correct. 

In further cross-examination witness said that the last set of 
blocks was completed in the same style as the first. In 
September 1896 he told Mr. Moulding, the clerk to the 
- Guardians, that there were alterations in the work, such as glazed 
bricks being used in place of enamel bricks. Mr. Ellison said 
the work was being carried out like that in the other pavilions, 
but that there would be an adjustment on the completion of the 
work. 

Mr. Segar;, Would you be surprised to know that the 
actual addition to the work came to about the same in value as 
the work which you say has not been done? 

Witness said he would be very much surprised. In the 
building of the enamel brick walls there was a saving of twelve 
bricks per superficial yard, because stretchers were used in 
place of headers. Such walls were not as good as if they had 
been built with headers. 

Mr. Segar said his case was that the Guardians had got 
every sixpence of value that had been put into the work. The 
final account sent in was a fair one, and the extras were set off 
against the deficiencies. 

The Official Referee said that in that case it was an easy 
matter for the defendants to furnish the other side with par- 
ticulars, and this Mr. Segar promised should be done. 

The further hearing of the case was adjourned. 


, Third Day. 

Mr. Segar produced at the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings a document which he had undertaken on the previous 
evening to produce, showing the defendants’ set-off against 
plaintiffs’ claim. | 

Mr. Hudson: Do you say that was made at the time of the 
settlement ? 

Mr. Segar: Oh, no; not at all. There was no actual state- 
ment showing additions and deductions made at the time. 

_The Official Referee : What I directed to be produced was 
a list of any matters which at the time of the settlement were 
supposed to show a set-off in respect of matters which the 
phat Sh were entitled to claim, as against any deductions being 
made. 


Mr. Segar: I understood that to be the object of the 
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document, but there was no document in point of fact, nor did I 
suggest that there had been. The only document was Kelly’s 
claim itself, which was looked at by the architects. 

Mr. Hudson remarked that there were two accounts going 
backwards and forwards between Ellisons and Kelly, but in no 
single instance was there any suggestion that there was any- 
thing excessive to set-off. 

Mr. Segar: We are going to prove our case, which is this 
—that, in point of fact, the Guardians have not lost one single 
penny ; that, in point of fact, the losses and gains were about 
equal. According to the figures, as shown upon this account, 
there is a difference of a few pounds against Messrs, Ellison ; 
but we say that, taking it allin all, that is a matter which is 
really not worth noticing. The figures were 9,168/. 10s. 9d. on 
one side, and 9,177/. on the other. That was a difference of 
about 9/. in favour of the Toxteth Guardians, and if that was 
all in a 9,o00/. contract, I say with great confidence it was 
obvious that this settlement was a bona-fide and proper one in 
all the circumstances of the case. 

The Official Referee: If the adjustment was based upon ~ 
these figures, that is a matter for consideration. If, on the 
other hand, that is the document prepared now for the purpose 
of trying to make out that the defendants’ case is a good one, 
it is worth very little. 

Mr. Segar: Whether it is a document made out now for the 
purpose of supporting our case, or whether it is according to 
the facts shown, will be spoken to by our witnesses in the box ; 
but I contend that if these matters of set-off are grave or sub- 
stantial matters, we are fully entitled to have each one of them 
considered, whether they were in the accounts of Colonel Elison 
or not, because this is an action in which the Guardians say, 
“ We have been defrauded by you.” 

The Official Referee and Mr. Hudson: No, no. 

The Official Referee: They say that is a matter in which 
you have been guilty of negligence. 

Mr. Segar: We say that, as a matter of fact, work has been 
done under our supervision on which the Guardians have paid 
9,1772., and we say that that work is worth 9,168/. tos. 9d@. With 
regard to this account I think you will see that the bulk of it 
refers to matters which were in Colonel Ellison’s mind when he 
said, “ All right;!I will certify the account.” Whether I prove that 
or not depends upon what Colonel Ellison will say, but it is 
clear that whether he says that or not, I will submit as material 
fact that the Guardians have not lost money by this. 

The Official Referee: Undoubtedly the action is one ot 
negligence ; the defendants may say, in the first place, that 
there is no negligence, and they may also show that, assuming 
there has been a difference in the manner of carrying out the 
work, there has been no damage to the plaintiffs. That account 
will be material for that purpose, but it is not the account 
I understood was to be produced, and that I asked for. 

Mr. Stoner, quantity surveyor, London, called for the 
plaintiffs, and being asked as to the meaning of the expression 
“ Taken out net,” said that, in his judgment, it meant quantities 
taken out without any allowance for waste. There was not, 
so far as he knew, any such thing known to quantity surveyors 
asa margin. He had never heard of such a thing until he 
saw the present pleadings. é 

Mr. Hudson: What is your opinion generally of the quan- 
tities and the way they are taken out? 

Witness: It is rather an awkward question to ask me. If 
you were to ask me if they had been taken out in a proper, 
professional manner, I should say, ‘No.’ We would not 
Of course 
it may be the custom here, but it is foreign to everything I 
have ever seen. ; 

Mr. John Blakey, architect and surveyor, Liverpool, said 
there was no such thing as margin or safe margin in quantities. 
He had seen these books of quantities, but would rather not 
say anything about them. 

Mr. Hudson: Do you mean that 
with Mr. Stoner? » 

Witness : I don’t think they are carefully taken out. 

The Official Referee: Are they taken out in accordance 
with your experience in this neighbourhood ? 

Witness: No. 

Mr. Robert Isaac Bennett, architect and surveyor, Man- 
chester, and president of the Society of Architects there, said 
it was important that the specifications snould agree with the 
quantities. He could not say exactly what was meant by the 
phrase, ‘These quantities are taken out.” it could, however, 
only refer to timber work. On measuring the building he 
found the difference between the value of work done and the 
quantities to be 1,560/. ne 

Cross-examined by Mr. Segar, witness said he would allo 
4 per cent. as a fair margin for contingencies. 

Mr. George Pye, quantity surveyor, employed by Messrs. 
Royle & Bennett, testified to having measured the buildings. 

Mr. James Moulding, clerk to the Toxteth Guardians, gave 
evidence that in 1890 the Guardians decided to build an 
infirmary in connection with the workhouse. On December 24 
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of that year they passed a resolution to employ the detendants 
as architects. Messrs. Kelly submitted the lowest tender of 
29,5802. 13s. 8d., plus 4,804/. 11s. 3@. for enamel brick dados. 
Other small allowances brought the total up to 34,9092. 12s., 
but it was so arranged that the Guardians could accept it with 
or without enamelled brick dados, or for any sections they 
liked. On that basis the contract was reduced to.25,790/. 18s. 8d., 
which was to include 3,235/. 10s. 6d. for enamel work. The 
work afterwards consisted of blocks C, F and G, and. it 


amounted to 7,504/. 9s. 2d. in addition to 1,704/. 5s. for the 


enamel work. This was the enamel work the plaintiffs com- 
plained of as having been in a large measure omitted. During 
the first contract considerable dissatisfaction existed regarding 
the work, the Guardians believing that they were not getting 
value for their money. During the carrying-out of that contract 
witness desired to have the priced schedule, but was informed 
on April 8 by the defendants that the spare copies of the quantities 
-had been destroyed, and he was never able to get from the archi- 
tects a priced copy of the quantities. In 1896 the Guardians 
resolved to have blocks C, F and G built, and to employ 
Messrs. Ellison to carry out the second contract. To avoid 
the previous trouble being repeated, witness drew up on 
May 14, 1896, a document of which the Guardians approved, 
and to the conditions of which Mr. Ellison afterwards expressed 
his willingness to submit, attesting it with his signature in the 
presence of witness. Messrs. Kelly sent in the lowest tender 
but one, and it was accepted as giving the greatest advantage 
as to the time when the work would be finished. Mr. Hallard 
was appointed clerk of works, and a bill of quantities was sent 
to him, but witness never got a priced bill of quantities. In 
the correspondence which passed between witness and the 
architects the latter claimed to have complied with the stipula- 
tions contained in the document of May 14, 1896. 

The Official Referee : The document of May 14 does not 
mention a priced bill of quantities. 

Mr. Hudson, assenting, said that what the Guardians 
wanted should have been described as a schedule, but the 
defendants knew perfectly well what was wanted, since they 
had had a row over the first contract. 

Witness said he had not heard until now that a lot of extra 
work was set off against all those excessive quantities. 

Mr. Segar endeavoured to elicit from witness that any 
departure from the contract was afterwards rectified by the 
building committee of the Guardians, who were principally men 
familiar with building, the clerk of the works also being a son 
of the chairman. 

Witness, answering in the negative, added in re-examination 
that the active principle of the whole litigation was that the 
Guardians could not get to see how they spent the moneys. 

Mr. Segar, in opening for the defence, and speaking of the 
extreme gravity of the charges brought against his clients, 
said it was obvious from Mr. Hudson’s opening statement that 
his speech was charged with an amount of suspicious matter, 
which he (Mr. Segar) was sure Mr. Hudson now felt 
ought to be eliminated. In that statement there were distinct 
suggestions made over and over again that Messrs, Kelly and 
Messrs. Ellison had, for motives of their own, been putting 
their heads together to escape difficult positions, and had been 
consulting each other whenever any questions of anxiety arose 
with the Board, and, therefore, that they were clearly acting in 
concert for the purpose of carrying out what, if it were a scheme, 
was a gross conspiracy to defraud the Board of various sums from 
time to time. Mr. Hallard, their chief witness, however, did 
not suggest that, and there was not the smallest atom of 
evidence that either Messrs, Ellison, for whom he appeared, or 
Messrs. Kelly had anything in the nature of a conspiracy, or 
any joint interest in the carrying out of the contract. Had 
there been any such conspiracy, counsel contended Messrs. 
Kelly would have said, “ We will charge for the whole value of 
this work.” The building committee of the Guardians knew 
from the first that the second block of buildings was to be 
erected exactly in the same manner as the first block had 
been. They had watched the work for years, and notwith- 
standing that they appointed Colonel Ellison as their architect 
again, and now they came and charged Colonel Ellison, whom 
they appointed with their eyes open, with having been so 
grossly negligent as to have caused them the loss of 1,560/. on 
a 9,000/, contract. Was that not overweighting a speech, and 
treating as he ought not to be treated a gentleman whose 
architectural work, including the Birkenhead Town Hall, 
would be admired long after those present had disappeared, 
and against whose professional work, extending over thirty-five 
years, nothing had been alleged until the present one by Mr. 
Hallard. Counsel commented strongly on the fact that no pro- 
fessional evidence had been brought from Liverpool, where 
Colonel Ellison occupied the highest position in his profession, 
and where he commanded the highest respect among his pro- 
fessional brethren, but the plaintiffs had sent to Manchester tor 
that purpose. Counsel contended that, unless there were 
evidence of fact, and not of opinion merely, showing that, in 
fact, the Guardians had been defrauded—unless there was 


evidence of fact to show that the quantities were grossly 
exaggerated, and that they had been grossly exaggerated 
by negligence, or want of professional skill, there was 
no case at all to go before the Official Referee. 
The plaintiffs had not even called a single member of the 
building committee, or the clerk of the works of the first con- 
tract. Did Mr. Moulding, the clerk of the Guardians, or did 
any practical builder on the board really believe that the 
Guardians had been defrauded to the extent of 1,500/.? Up to 
the present moment the defendants had never had a measure- 
ment of the work on their own behalf, but were left entirely to 
the figures of Mr. Hallard, unsupported by any Liverpool archi- 
tect. How could the plaintiffs prove that any other contractors 
would have done the work more cheaply if the quantities had 
been taken out differently? The suggestion that a margin 
was usually left was practically proved by the, plaintiffs’ own 
witnesses. Was 

The Official Referee: Do you accept Mr. Blakey’s state- 
ment that quantities net could have nothing to do with the 
brickwork ? 

Mr. Segar: I don’t know anything about it, but I say we 
were justified, if we thought'it desirable, to leave'a margin, so 
as to obviate any claim for extras. 

The Official Referee said he understood it to be! the con- 
tention of the defendants that the quantities were: not part of 
the contract. If they were not part of the contract. they were 
not binding upon anybody, but the work had to be done, apart 
from the quantities, for the stipulated price, whether the quan- 
tities were excessive or deficient. — er 

Mr. Segar said it had not been suggested in the evidence 
that anybody would have done the work for less than Messrs. 
Kelly. He would be able to prove that Messrs. Kelly them- 
selves in their priced quantities did estimate the work at the rate 
done in the original building, and not on the. later one at all; 
that the work had been done cheaply, and that. the whole build- 
ing as it stood was fully worth the money paid for,it,, In con- 
clusion, counsel remarked that Colonel Ellison, whatever were 
the result of the present unfortunate litigation, had the consola- 
tion of being so well known in his profession, and had so many 
friends anxious to come and support him, that he would lose 
none of his professional practice or his honourable position in 
his profession. For thirty-five years there had been no man in 
Liverpool or Lancashire who had been held in:higher esteem 
or whose opinion had been more frequently asked for, 

Mr. Benjamin Kelly, one of the firm of contractors, the first 
witness for the defendants, said that they had contracted for 
both the earlier and later portion of the buildings, and the 
work was superintended by the building committee appointed by 
the Toxteth Guardians, who met ‘every week in'the grounds. 
Witness’s firm fixed their price for the work to be done to match 
the earlier block. He always found the defendants’ quantities to 
be very welltaken out. Quantity surveyors had different ways of 
taking out quantities. It was not an.exceptional thing to have 
amargin. As to the settlement of the account, his firm intimated 
their willingness to have the matter referred to Mr. T. D. 
Barry, under the terms of the contract. . 

At this point the court adjourned. 


Fourth Day. 

Colonel Ellison, the principal partner in‘ the defendant 
firm, was called as. the second witness for the defence. He 
said he had been an architect for forty-five years, carrying on 
business in Liverpool. Among others, he built the Adelphi 
Bank, Liverpool, the Birkenhead Town Hall, several churches, 
Board schools, &c. This was the first time he had had any 
complaint made against him. Mr. Moulding, the clerk of the 
Toxteth Guardians, asked him to compete for new infirmary 
buildings giving accommodation for 421 beds. His estimate 
was 28,0o00/, exclusive of drainage, heating and’ some other 
items. His firm’s tender was accepted by a. resolution of 
December 1890. He made out quantities in, the same 
manner as his firm had been in the habit of taking them 
out for years. It had been for many years a_ practice 
with his firm to leave a margin for contingencies, their 
experience having shown them that it was to the ad- 
vantage of those who employed them. When builders found 
quantities taken out net they generally put on a’ price varying 
from 5 to Ito per cent. for risk; if, on the.other hand, the 
quantities were taken out with a margin, the price was very much 
lower. The building committee came to his office for, the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the quantities and price of quantities. He, 
had not certainly obtained these from the builders for the pur- 
pose of submitting them to the building committee, Mr. 
Moulding had first applied to him for priced quantities, He 
said he could not give it, as he was the custodian of priced 
quantities between two parties, and he could only give it up if 
both parties agreed. They afterwards asked him to receive a 
deputation of the building committee, which he did. The 
entire quantities and the price schedule were placed before 
them, and they continued for two hours perusing them. He 
agreed to their request to lodge the priced schedule with the 
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clerk under seal. The builders usually kept the priced list 
themselves, as it was a private document; but when they 
had confidence in the architect they delivered it into his 
‘custody. Never in his experience had the priced schedule 
‘been handed over to the employers. He had been asked 
by Mr. Moulding to prepare a contract, and he did 
so in the ordinary form, as approved by the architects of the 
Liverpool Association. Inthe second contract they followed 
the first. The building committee saw what had been done in 
the first blocks with reference to the enamel dado and other 
things, and they did not make any objection ; on the contrary, 
they considered it a success. Asked as to how he came to 
make an alteration from headers and stretchers to stretchers 
only, Colonel Ellison was understood to explain that owing to 
their proximity to the beds the reduction of the number of 
joints would diminish the lodgment for disease germs. The 
effect had been to improve rather than detract from the wall, 
so far as the effect upon the eye was concerned. | 

Mr. Hudson: We have not suggested that there 1s any 
injury to the eye ; it was only to the pocket. 

Colonel Ellison, continuing his evidence in chief, said that 
the difference between the cost of a wall with the brown teapot 
mould dado and a wooden ebonised one would possibly be 3s. 
or 4s. per lineal yard. Between the stone headings as they now 
stood and those described in the quantities there was practically 
nothing. Asked as to the lessening of the stone headings, he 
explained that it was done to heighten the windows. 

Mr. Hudson: We admit that. 

Colonel Ellison, continuing, said that before letting the con- 
tract the quantities were put into the hands of eleven or twelve 
different builders, most, if not all, of whom had done work 
under him before. It was simply impossible to make the 
quantities mathematically accurate, and to give an adequate 
margin his practice was to allow 5 or 6 percent. In reference 
to the substitution of stone headings for enamel bricks over the 
fireplace arches, what his firm said was that instead of the 
Guardians losing by the change they pocketed to the extent of 
2/7. 6s. each. 

The Official 
this. 

Colonel Ellison, in his further evidence, said that the 
excavation in preparation of the building was considerably 
increased through the soil taken out from the first block being 
retained for the purpose of forming gardens, and piled up to 
the height of 5 or 6 feet. This considerably increased the 
work and the expense to the builders. Speaking generally, he 
knew that things were done which were not in the quantities, 
and vice versa, and, as the architect, he considered and decided 
that the two things were fairly equal. Among many things 
which he named as having caused extra expense to the builders 
were the partial separation of the chimneys in the shaft. 

Mr. Segar: Taking the whole work, do you think that the 
payment to Messrs. Kelly was fair and proper under all the 
circumstances, and was it proper for you to certify that 
account? 

Witness : In my opinion it was. 

If there is any question between the owners of the building 
and the contractors, the architect’s opinion, if it is given 
honestly, is supposed to be conclusive?—Well, I have never 
kknown my opinion.to be questioned before, __- -- ; 

Was your opinion given honestly ?—Thoroughly. 

Are you still of opinion that the board got full value for 
their money ?—I believe they got one of the cheapest buildings 
in the district, and at considerably less'pef*head than the West 
Derby Union. — Ante 

The money paid for the work was 523/. less than the 
estimate made out in the first instance?—It was rather more 
than that, I think. 

The Official’ Referee: That is immaterial ; because, con- 
fessing that the building has not been carried out in accord- 
ance with the original estimate, the question is, What is the 
difference between the one and the other? | 

Mr. Segar: I can’t admit that to be an accurate statement, 
because the original estimate was not made, in point of fact, 
upon’ the quantities as they appear, but upon what Kelly 
Brothers knew was likely to be done. Kelly Brothers, guess- 
ing what was the actual work that would have to be done, put 
a certain figure on the work, and that figure was not more than 
the actual work which had been done. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hudson, Colonel Ellison said he 
had not measured the buildings since the commencement of 
the action, and he complained that he had not been allowed to 
take measurements without giving notice. The excess of 
quantities, according to the plaintiff, was 1,218/.; that was not 
a safe margin, nor was 1,065/. 

The Official Referee: That is, it was more than a safe 
margin? ‘ 

Colonel Ellison: Yes. 

Mr. Hudson: At the time you took out these articles and 


allowed a margin, how could you tell that there was to be any 
set-off? 


Referee was understood to dissent from 


‘¥ 


Witness : 
margin. 1 

I may take it that whatever margin there was 
intentionally >—Yes. 


What was the object of putting in a margin like that ?—To | 


you put in’ 


You can't tell—that is why there should jbe a 


allow for every contingency that might occur, so as to bring it 


out in the end free from extras. ' 


Colonel Ellison added, in answer to further cross-examina- 
tion, that he told the Guardians when they applied to him to 
adjust the quantities as against the extras that he could not 
take the quantities into account, as they were no part of the 


contract. 


Kelly Brothers did not refuse to have matters | 


adjusted. At that time Mr. Hallard was asking for an adjust- - 


ment as to the salt-glazed bricks. 


Mr. Hudson: And you told him you would deal with him | 


in the usual way. What is the usual way? 
Colonel Ellison : 
what we have done. 


Any excesses against omissions—exactly — 


You told us you had certain extras in your mind at the time 
you sent in the statement of February 22 to the Guardians ?—_ 


Yes, 
Why did you not supply the Guardians with a note of the 


extras which you considered a set-off against the others ?— 


Because it had not been completed. 

They asked you to supply a debtor and creditor account, 
and didn’t you think that would have improved your position 
very much ?—In the light of present experience I say yes. 

You say now that one balances the other ?—Yes. 

Why didn’t.you tell the Guardians so then?—It is a very 
difficult question to answer. 
judge of all these things. 

It is a very difficult question, but why did you not supple- 


ment all these things that were in your mind ?—I supplemented ~ 


it by asking them to refer the whole thing to the arbitrator. 


My impression was that I was — 


You were advising the Guardians?—I am not quite sure if | 
I was, for during the whole of this job, from the beginning to © 


end, the Guardians never asked me 
this difficulty came on. * ’ 


to advise them at all, and ~ 


Mr. Edward Salomon, architect, Manchester, said he had ° 
been forty-seven years in actual practice.’ For some time he © 


had also had another office in London as well as Manchester. 


He considered the Manchester system of taking out quantities © 


as infinitely better ‘than* the London one. In taking out 


quantities he invariably left a margin for contingencies.~ The | 


price bill of quantities belonged to the builder, but to prevent — 
any tampering it was often deposited under cover with the © 


architect. When .the price bill of quantities was looked at it 
was always in the presence of the builder in any dispute. 
building, he asserted, had never yet been carried out without 


se 


deviations, and it was generally to the advantage of the clients ’ 


for the architect to be’ allowed to balance deviations in a broad 
way ie 1% 


Mr. John Holden, ‘architect, Manchester, corroborated, © 


speaking to the impossibility of taking out quantities with > 


mathematical precision. 

Mr. Samuel Warburton, builder, Miles Platting, Manchester, 
gave evidence 
tities. 


as to the custom of allowance in quan- ’* 


Cross-examined by Mr. Hudson, witness said he was at 


present engaged in a 50,000/. contract, for which Colonel 
Ellison was the architect. ’ a 


The hearing was adjourned. r : 


ee 


Fifth Day. 


Mr. Segar addressed the court at considerable length on t 
He contended that the plaintiffs © 


behalf of the defendants. 
alleged that the architects had been receiving money from 


Messrs. Kelly Brothers, bribes as a reward for the defendants 


having loaded the quantities, and thereby given Kelly Brothers 
the chance of getting a larger sum on the work. That was the 
gravamen of the charge, and there had not been one single 
tittle of evidence to that effect. There was no doubt that action 
had been brought under an entire illusion that there had been © 
something like fraud between Messrs. Kelly Brothers and the 
defendants. 

The Referee remarked that obviously no evidence of bribery — 
could have been offered, because the plaintiffs did not make 
that charge. 


Mr. Segar still contended that the action would never have — 


been brought unless there had been a suspicion in the minds of 
somebody that. Kelly Brothers were paying to the architects © 
sums of money which ought not to have been paid. It was 
not suggested that the Board of Guardians had lost anything. 
No one who had heard that case believed the workhouses as 
they now stood were not quite as good as they would have 
been if all the enamelled pot work had been put in instead of 
wood, or that it was of less value than the 9,700/. which had 
been paid for it. The plaintiffs, as a matter of fact, paid that © 
money knowing exactly how the building stood. 

The Referee: I cannot agree with you as to value. I 


understand the suggestion of the plaintiffs is that the building ° 
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is worth 1,587/. less than it would have been if it had been 
carried out in accordance with the contract and quantities. 

Mr. Segar contended that it lay upon the plaintiffs to prove 
that the building was as a whole not of the value it ought to be. 
He contended that there had been no damage, whether there 
had been'a breach of contract or not. The real motive for the 
action was one which had entirely failed and broken down. 
Mr. Moulding wanted to show up Mr. Ellison, who wanted to 
assert the dignity of the architect against the well-known clerk 
to a celebrated Board of Guardians. The Guardians had not 
come there to complain. They actually, knowing perfectly well 
how the work was done, continued the last blocks with the 
express instructions that the new blocks were to be finished in 
the same way as the first. ' 

Mr. Hudson : I know of no such resolution. 

The Referee: I have not the slightest recollection of 
such resolution being brought to my knowledge. | 

Mr. Segar said whether there was a resolution to that effect 
or not, the evidence proved that the intention of the committee 
was that the new buildings should be finished in the same’ way 
as the first. That action ought not to be favoured, charging 
an injury to the defendants for a wrong which the. plaintiffs 
knew of ages ago, which they took no step whatever to stop, 
and which they in point of law had not proved. The plaintiffs 
said, “We watched you go on, put it in our diary, and wrote 
sham letters about it.” That was the sort of way in which that 
charge had been made, and it would never have been made if 
they had not conceived what they now absolutely withdrew— 
that there was some dishonest business on the part of the 
defendants. If there had been a conspiracy between the 
architects and the contractors the latter would have’ put up 
their price list, and investigation had proved beyond doubt that 
there had been no conspiracy. Nobody believed that there 
had been any loss, that the defendants had taken liberties with 
their buildings, neglected them, or put in less material than 
ought to have been put in for the benefit of the ratepayers and 
the buildings themselves. It was noticeable, also, that the 
plaintiffs had not called any contractors to say their firms could 
have tendered to do the work at any less figure had they known 
that wood would be used instead of pots. There was no 
evidence that Messrs. Kelly Brothers charged more than they 
would otherwise have done, and if the architects and builders 
were not convinced that they had put full value into the build- 
ing they ‘would not have been anxious to refer the matter to 
Mr. Barry, the arbitrator appointed under the contract. He 
urged that there was no wrongful act on the part of the de- 
fendants, nothing unprofessional, nothing misleading, nothing 
neglectful, and that they had been perfectly bona fide. 

Mr. Hudson, replying briefly on behalf of the plaintiffs, said 
the true position of the case was that the overloading of quan- 
tities was a most pernicious habit, which had not been justified 
by the evidence of any witnesses in the case. As to the motive 
for overloading, he had nothing to do with that, but such a 
‘practice opened the door to all kinds of malpractices. The 
overloading in that case had been spread over something like 
150 items, made up in about 81. pages of accounts, ‘so, that 
no one but an expert in building matters could possibly ascer- 
tain where that overloading took place, and even then he would 
have to spend a long time over it. It was not overloading of a 
definite kind, but of the greatest irregularity ; in some blocks 
matters were put in that were never used, and in others that 
were only partially used, such as chimney-pots that were not 
wanted and enamel bricks that were not used. If one con- 
sidered that the contract was for 9,428/., and regarded it along 
with other figures, they realised what took place.| The state- 
ment of February 2 was in round figures 9,277/., and if they 
deducted 1,487/,, the extent of, the over-commission to the 
architect, that brought them to 7,790/. as the contract price 
which the Guardians should have had to pay, and which in fact 
would have been the amount of the tender but for that over- 
loading of quantities. Again, it must be remembered that the 
overloading was far greater than the total sum claimed. His 
clients did’ not want to make an excessive claim, and would be 
content with a verdict for 1,000/, and costs. 


any 


JSudement. 

The Official Referee in stating the grounds of the action 
‘said that when the scheme was put forward Mr. Ellison was 
employed to get out quantities, and he said he would make 
himself responsible for the quantities, which there was no 
necessity for his doing, as he was so far bound to guarantee 
them in this sense, that he would take all due and reasonable 
care. The allegation was that he failed to take due. and 
reasonable care in taking out these quantities, whereby the 
Guardians had to pay a much larger sum to the builder than 
otherwise would have. been the case; and further, that when 
the time came to settle up with the builder, he did not exercise 
proper care in adjusting the accounts, so as to see that the 
Guardians paid. only for work which was naturally and properly 


executed, and that he did not see as to deviations and | 


omissions from the contract. It had been suggested by Mr. 
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Segar for the defendants that the matter ought to have been 
decided by Mr. Barry, the eminent gentleman appointed ‘as 
arbitrator under the contract in case any dispute arose. «As he 
had already pointed out, however, any such reference between 
the Guardians and the contractor could not possibly decide the 
question now raised between the Guardians and Colonel 
Ellison, unless the parties had by separate agreement and 


outside of the contract agreed that Mr. Barry should settle | 


that question as well as the other. He entirely agreed with 
Mr. Hudson that the practice which appeared to have been 
adopted by Colonel Ellison—at least he supposed it was a 
practice he had adopted on occasions other than this 
particular one—of what had been called overloading quan- 
tities was one which was decidedly not to be encouraged. 
It certainly seemed to him not’by any means the way. to 
arrive at what Mr. Ellison said was his object, viz. to pro- 
tect the Guardians, who were not, so far as he (the Official 
Referee) could see, benefited by this overloading of. quantities. 
The result, so far as he could see, of overloading quantities 
must necessarily be this, and was, in fact, admitted to produce 
this result—that the tender of Messrs. Kelly Bros. for the 
work on C, F and G blocks was in fact 1,065/. more than it 
would otherwise have been. How, he asked, were the Guardians 
to obtain any benefit from that? Mr. Ellison made rather a 
complaint, he did not know why, that the quantities were not 
made part of the contract ; but the quantities were given to the 
builders to make out an estimate on which to tender. They 
tendered to carry out the work shown in-the specifications for 
a lump sum of 9,400/. odd, and admittedly that tender.was in 


excess of the requirements for carrying out the contract by - 


something like 1,065/., and how the Guardians could be | 


benefited by that he could not see. The quantities were only 
given to show what was required to carry out the work shown 


in the specification and drawings, and therefore he could not , 


see how the practice could in any way tend to carry out that 
which Mr. Ellison said was his object, viz. to prevent any claim 
being made by the builders for extras. 


So far as he could see, . 


no claim could possibly have been made for extras unless it | 


was for something definitely ordered as an extra, and in respect 


of which admittedly the contractors would have been entitled | 


to be paid. Some other suggestion was made, which he did 
not quite, appreciate, about some other way. in which. the 
Guardians were benefited. It might very well be that the con- 
tractors might benefit. It was suggested it was a practice 
known. to the profession. So far as that might be, every one of 
the witnesses called, both for the plaintiffs and the defendants, 


repudiated the noticn that they had ever even, heard of , 


having a margin to cover contingencies made out by adding 
to the quantities or overloading the quantities. What they 
had heard of was putting into._a contract a sum to pro- 
vide for. contingencies. That was put: down at-a: definite 
fixed sum in the specification, and appeared ‘there 
as a sum which was provided by the builder to. guard against 
contingencies. It might be used, and it might not. be used. 


If it was not used it was deducted from the result payable to \ 


the builder when the adjustment was made at the end of the 
work by the architect. If it was used, so far as it was used it 
was left in the account. That was the only margin of con- 
tingencies which seemed to be known to any of the eminent 
men who were called on both sides, It was admitted that the 
result, assuming Mr. Hallard’s figures to be correct, of the way 
in which Mr. Ellison took out his quantities was that the con- 
tract price was increased by .a sum of: 1,065/. and, oddly 
enough, there was in that very contract such a sum for con- 
tingencies as was ordinarily provided for. That sum was 
deducted. If Mr. Hallard’s figures were correct there had been 
that excess. He did not know that there was any suggestion 
that Mr. Hallard’s, figures were not correct, and he entirely 
accepted those figures. He did not think there was any 
foundation for the suggestion that Mr. Hallard was there upon 
the job improperly watching Mr. Ellison’s movements, He did 
not understand the suggestion made about sham letters... His 
attention was never called to anything which could in any way be 
called'a sham letter written by Mr. Hallard or Mr. Moulding on 
behalf of the Guardians. 
more than point)out those things to Mr. Ellison and get an 
understanding that those things would be taken into considera- 
tion when the final adjustment came to be made. | It was per- 
fectly clear those matters were not taken into consideration. 
No deduction was made except such deductions as upon the 
receipt of that letter Mr. Hallard pointed out very properly, 
and; thereupon those deductions were put into the building 
account. Therefore it stood upon the accounts as. they were 


that by 1,065. the Guardians of the Toxteth Township had — 


overpaid the bill for the work done at the infirmary.) It was 
said that no contractor had been called to show that he could 
have:.done the work fora less sum if the quantities had been 
reduced by the amount of 1,065/. .He should have thought it 
was quite obvious to anybody that no such evidence was neces- 


sary, for.it was admitted that the quantities were overloaded to - 


the extent of 1,065Z., and it was quite obvious the contract was 


It was not Mr. Hallard’s place to do 
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in excess by 1,065/., for it was overloaded to that extent. Was 
it negligent to overload the contract to that extent? 
He could not think there were two opinions about 


it. If the result of the overloading was that the Guardians 
had to pay 1,065/. too much, could anybody doubt that 
it was negligent to take out quantities in that form? It was 
not inconsistent with bona fides. Mr, Segar said the defendants 
did it perfectly bona fide. That might be—he had no concern 
with that—a person might be unutterably negligent, but at the 
same time perfectly bona fide. Fora gentleman who had had 
such very large experience to make out quantities in sucha 
way that when they were handed over to the contractors for the 
purpose of tendering the result was that the estimate put in 
for doing the work was in excess of what the work could other- 
wise be done for by 1,065/, to his mind showed very great 
negligence. Therefore he came to the undoubted conclusion 
that the plaintiffs had made out that Mr. Ellison in making out 
his quantities in that way was guilty of negligence. Mr. 
Hudson had said that his clients would be satisfied with a 
verdict for judgment for 1,000/., and under those circumstances, 
therefore, his judgment would be for the plaintiffs for the sum 
of 1,000/—which was a sum of 1,000/. after giving credit for 
the balance due upon the counter claim of 34/—with costs 
upon the claim and counter claim. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

N Saturday last, by the kindness of Mr. D. H. Evans, 
O the Association visited his beautiful house at Pang- 
bourne, of which Mr. Leonard Stokes has been the architect. 
A goodly muster of members met at Paddington under the 
guidance of Mr. Francis Hooper, and were delighted with the 
general effect of the house and the exceeding refinement and 
delicacy of detail. The woodwork, which was quite a revela- 
tion, was not carried out by the builder of the house. The 
mahogany and satinwood doors, the fine marble chimney- 
piece in the picture gallery and the charming gallery over 
same were much admired. Mr. Evans conducted the party 
over the house, and then to the riverside, where the launches 
were inspected, After this a visit was paid to Mr. Leonard 
Stokes’s house, which, we understand, had originally been two 
cottages. This, again, was cleverly treated. A visit was also 
made to a large house being erected from the designs of Mr. 
Belcher for Mr. Donaldson. 
pleted, but sufficient work was zm situ to show that it will 
worthily take its place among picturesque surroundings with 
that charm with which Mr. Belcher always invests his work. 


THE INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS. 


qi following candidates have passed in the June Examina- 
. _ tions of the Royal Institute of British Architects :— 
Preliminary.—S. J. W. Adkins (Hastings), R. J. Archibald 
(Middlesbrough), T. M. Arthur (Airdrie, N.B.), R. A. Barber 
(Reigate), A. J. Barclay (Montrose), W. J. R. Barker (Man- 
chester), H. C. Bartholomew (Eastbourne), T. A. Beavan 
(Cardiff), F. R. Berry (Lincoln), C. T. Bevis (Southsea), H. is 
Bonwick (London), G. A Boswell (Wolverhampton), F. E. 
Bowdler (Shrewsbury), H. M. Bowes (London), H. P. 
Briggs (London), F. H. Bromhead (Tipton, Staffs), C. F. 
Callow (St. Leonards-on-Sea), V. Calvert (Bradford), 
W. N. Castelloe (London), R. P. Chamberlain (Leicester), 
C. B. Cleveland (Cambridge), W: B. Colthurst (Taunton), 
R. O. Constant (Eastbourne), G. H. Craney (London), B. E. 
Crockett (London), H. G. Culver (London), W. R. Davison 
(London), D. W. Day (Leicester), H. Dawson (Sheffield), 
W. J. Delbridge (London), Miss C. M. Dale (Buxton), A. P. 
Dowglass (Reigate), E. H. Edleston (Manchester), fT ee PGs! 
Elliot (Edinburgh), E. M. Ellis (London), T. C. Evans (Han- 
ley), N. B. Fairweather (London), J. W. Farmer (London), 
W. H. Garwood (Norwich), J. J. Glendinning (Halifax), 
lL. M. Gotch (Kettering), E. T. Goff (Lowestoft), H. ii 
Gravenor (London), C. 1. Greenhow (Newcastle), E. G. H. 
Gunn (London), H. Hall (Hastings), T. W. Hamilton 
(Greenock), J. L. Hampson (Bolton), T. G. L. Hanks 
(Reading), E. L. Haynes (St. Albans), J. H. Hargreaves 
(Manchester), F. W. Hayward (Taunton), A. W. Heath (East- 
bourne), James Henry (London), J. B. Hector (Aberdeen), 
P. T. Hildesley (London), B. C. Hill (Bristol), H. Hill (South 
Shields), Miss F. F. Hobson (Belfast), A. F. Holden (Chester- 
field), W. F. C. Holden (Cambridge), G. O. Howship (London), 
C. J. S. Holcombe (London), R. J. Hughes (Llanfairfechan), 
F, J. Humphrey (Worthing), C. W.. Hitchcox (Newport, 
Mon.), O. Ingham (Elland, Yorks), R. W. Ingleby 
(Sunderland), T. W. Jacobs (Cardiff), G. H. Jackson 
(Bournemouth), J. M. Jenkinson (Sheffield), E. N. Johnson 
(Newport, Mon.), R. Johnston ( Swindon), L. Judge (London), 
E. M. Joseph (London), E. R. Kennedy (Belfast), L. Kesteven 
London), F. Lansdown (Lincoln), M. C. M. Leggett 


Maddock (Frodsham, Cheshire), 


This house is about half com- | 


(Reading), T. S. Lello (Sheffield), L. Long (London), R. 
Longden (Burslem), C. G. McDowell (Dublin), J. N. K,. 
McKilliam (London), A. D. MacLaren (Manchester), S. 
W. P. Major (Somerset), 
A. J. Marshall (Windsor), R. P. Marshall (Sheffield), I. Massey 
(Bolton), J. G. P. Meaden (London), F. Meakin (Derby), 
H. E. Moore (Redcar, Yorks), T. A. Millar (Glasgow), 
H. S. Morris (London), E. J. Mundell (Poole, Dorset), 
J. Myers (London), N. T. Myers (Walford), 
Osborne (Swindon), F. Osler (Halifax), J. Owen (Blaenau 
Fiestiniog, Wales), W. B. Oxley (Leicester), C. E. L. Parkinson 
(Chelmsford), A. G. Parker (Worcester), C. T. S. Paul (Bristol),, 
C. H. Perkins (Wokingham), P. C. Pilling (Bolton), Alan 
Potter (London), Miss B. Potts (Banbury), J. C. Procter (York), 
J. W. Ramsbottom (Stockport), K. H. Read (Reading), F. S. 
Reynolds (Birmingham), H. J. Richardson (St. Leonards-on- 
Sea), H. P. Roberts (Cardiff), A. Round (Birmingham), , 
W. S. Rumsby (Bournemouth), G. S. Salomons (Manchester), 
F. Sanderson (Guisbrough), J. M. Sheppard (London), 
A. W. Sherwood (London), G. D. B. Shepherd (London), 
C. F. Skipper (London), C. H. Smith (London), A. Smithers. 
(London), E. G. W. Souster (Northampton), J. A. Speir 
(Cardiff), H. Spencer (Notts), W. R. Spurr (Batley), F. A. 
Sprules (London), E. Stockwell (Leeds), R. H. Stone (London), 
M. J. Styles (Rugby), F. Sutton (Reading), W. H. Swann. 
(Nottingham), J. R. Sykes (Brighton), T. J. Tatham (London), 
J. H. Taylor (London), C. J. Thompson (London), C. Thorp- 
(Manchester), F. J. Toop (Lincoln), J. N. R. Vining (London), 
T. W. Watkins (Ramsgate), J. Wilcock (Shipley, Yorks), J. R. 
Wilkinson (South Shields), F. Willey (York), S. G. N. Willson 
(London), W. H. B. Wright (Lincoln), C. S. Yates (London), 
Thos. Young (South Shields), L. S. Youngman (Bournemouth), 

Intermediate.—C. L. Fleming-Williams (London), L. G,. 
Detmar (London), Douglas Wood (Hull), J. W. Grove (Reigate),. 
H. W. Cubitt (Lowestoft), S. J. Halse (London), I. M. Kent 
(Norwich), L. L. Bright (Nottingham), A. R. Robertson _ 
(London), T. H. Gibbs (London), H. D. Simpson (Edinburgh), 
E. B. Norris (Birmingham), W. M. Dean (Gravesend), P. J. 
Haywood (London), H. B. Mackenzie (Cardiff), M. Stillman, 
(Cheltenham), R. R. Gall (London), H.A. Rowbotham (Denbigh), 
C. E. Monro (Glasgow), H. W. Hobbiss (Birmingham), S. R. 
Oakes (Manchester), W. St. Leger Crowley (Cardiff), P. A. 
Hinchliffe (Barnsley), W. J. Davies (London), A. M. Peart 
(Newcastle, Staffs), M. A. Slater (Peterborough), F. C. Wrigley 
(London), R. T. Grove (London). 

final.—k. T. Barker (London), H. T. Bromley (London), 
H. H. Dunstall (London), H. E. Gilford (N ottingham), Charles. 
Hale (Kettering), John Hunt (London), G. E. Kendall 
(London), T. G. Lucas (Hitchin), H. A. Neubronner (London), 
W. G. Ross (London), W. M. Settle (London), T. Sharpe 
(Kendal), H. F. Traylen (Leicester), T. H. H. Vowles (Oldham), 
P. J. Warman (London). 


WHEATHAMPSTED.* 
HEATHAMPSTED is a lovely old village, situated om 
the river Lea. In Domesday Book the name appears. 
as Watamstede ; the prefix in time became What, Whet and 
Wheat, and Wheat-Ham-Stede is generally accepted as mean- 
ing the dwelling in the wheat village. It was a royal manor in | 
Edward the Confessor’s time (1042), and is traditionally sup- 
posed to have furnished flour ground at the village mill on the 
Lea to the king’s table. Edward the Confessor gave the manor’ 
to the Abbey of Westminster, and it remained with it until - 
1880, a period of 840 years, when it passed to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. Bishop Oliver Jutson, of Lincoln, granted an 
indulgence for the erection of the town in May 1290. It was. 
here that the Barons in 1312 assembled their forces against — 
Piers Gaveston, the favourite of Edward II. Al 
The town is associated with the famous John of Wheathamp- 
sted, the famous abbot of St. Albans, 1440-60. He built a 
chantry chapel in St. Albans Abbey, and other beautiful work. 
in building is attributed to him. The chantry on the south side 
of St. Alban’s chapel is described as follows :—“The lower 
chamber has a rich canopy with groined roof of fan tracery ;. 
the upper stage has quatrefoil panels filled with carved orna- 
ments, and over all is an elaborate cornice. His arms, the 
three wheat-ears, are of frequent occurrence, and there are 
numerous other quaint devices very charmingly cut.” Wheat- 
hampsted’s motto, Vadles habundabunt, monkish Latin for “the 
valleys stand so thick with corn,” is on the chantry, and 
frequently marks his work as in the sedilia of the high altar at. 
Luton. His monument is on the south side of the Presbytery.. 
Wheathampsted House is the residence of Lord Kilcoursie. 
Among the pictures there is an original portrait of John 
Bunyan, by Sadlier, which was found in a cottage in a neigh- 
bouring village. 


* A paper read by Mr. Charles F. Partington at the visit of the 
members of the Upper Norwood Athenzum, 


Wi. podem 
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The parish church of St. Helen is one of the most interest- 
ing in the county. It is a fine cruciform building, with a 
massive central tower (1290), and contains Saxon, Early 
English, Decorated and Perpendicular features. It was partly 
rebuilt in the reign of Henry III. At the restoration in 1866 
Mr. Edward Browning was the architect, and Cussans speaks 
very highly of the kindly treatment it has received at the hands 
of the Rev. Canon Davys, who has been rector of Wheat- 
hampsted since 1859. 

In the south transept or Brockett chapel there is a Saxon 
doorway and remains of a shrine, a piscina, with sculptured 
heads of cherubims above, and two Decorated Gothic windows. 
An altar tomb, with figures of Sir John Brockett in armour and 
his wife Margaret (1543), is in the same transept, and on the 
svest wall there hangs an oil-painting by Mr. J. King, native of 
the parish, 1821, which has been partly repainted by Mrs. 
Olive. Where so much care is evidently taken of the memories 
of the past it is a matter of some regret that the remains of the 
brasses on stone floors are unprotected. 

The Worth transept, or Lamar chapel, is shut off with a low 
screen of fine Renaissance work. It contains some old carved 
pews ; on one of them the date 1631 is carved. On the east 
wall there is a fine bit of Decorated tabernacle work and of 
seven niches ; on the west side a very beautiful monument with 
recumbent figures of Sir John Garrard and his wife Elizabeth 
(1677), daughter of Sir Edward Barkham, Lord Mayor of 
London. The father of Sir John Garrard was also Lord Mayor 
of London. There are two excellently-preserved brasses—the 
one to Hugh Bostock and his wife Margaret (1450), parents of 
John of Wheathampsted, Abbot of St. Albans, who was born 
at Mackery End, and the other to John Heyworth and his wife 
(1502). On the scuth side of the chancel there is a beautifully- 
carved stone canopy over piscina (Decorated Gothic) anda 
triple sedilia. On the north side a fine bit of stone carving (a 
cicatrice) which had enclosed brasses, now gone. The lower 
sacristy on the north side has a piscina in the south wall ; the 
upper room was the cell of an anchorite. 

The nave contains an old wooden pulpit (carved), an old 
wooden lectern (eagle), two old wooden candelabra stands 
(carved), four stone corbels (beautifully carved), and an old 
Stone font. 

It is interesting to note that the reredos in north transept, 
the fragments of old coeval glass in window above it, the 
piscina and the font all show the leopard’s head, supposed to 
be the badge of the Macri family of Macri, or Mackery End. 

The manor of Lamar is also known as the manor of 
Sauncey. Chauncey states that in the time of Henry III. it 
was held by Pontius Lamare, but no authentic record regarding 
jt seems to be extant until the reign of Henry VIII., when it 
was in possession of Sir William Roch, Lord Mayor of London. 
It would scarcely be of interest to give a full list of the owners 
of the manor, but in 1555 Sir William Garrard, then Lord 
Mayor of London, held it. With the Garrards the property 
remained, and in 1710 the then owner, Sir Samuel Garrard, 
was elected Lord Mayor of London. In 1761 when Sir Bennett 
Garrard came into possession, he pulled down the Tudor man- 
sion, with the adjoining chapel, and erected the present build- 
ing. The old pulpit from the chapel, the dwarf screen and 
carved pews are now in use in Wheathampsted Church. 

The family of Garrard dying out the property was conveyed 

by will to Charles Drake, who assumed the additional name of 
‘Garrard. : 
_ From the Domesday Survey we learn that in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor (1042) Aiete was held by Alwin, a 
Thane. By the Conqueror it was granted to the Abbot of 
Westminster, and Geoffrey de Magnaville held it of him. 

As with most place-names the orthography has undergone 
various modifications, and in the reign of Edward I. the lord 
of the manor was known as William de Ayete. At an inquisi- 
tion taken in 1353 the name appears as Eyete, in the time of 
Henry VIII. it 1s mentioned as Ayott, and in a document 
dated 1572—the time of Queen Elizabeth—it is written Azot. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., Anne, daughter of Sir William 
Saz, knight, conveyed it by marriage to Sir William Parr, 
knight, who, on the marriage of his sister Catharine to the 
king, was created Earl of Essex. The property eventually 
passed to the Lyde family, and in 1873 it was conveyed to 
Captain Lionel Melville Ames, who by royal sign manual 
assumed the name of Lyde. It is curious to note that of the 
ancient arms of the Ames family no record was contained in 
the Heralds’ College. An official grant was therefore obtained 
for them in 1874. 

In Ayott House are preserved a hat, said to belong to 
Henry VIII., and the shoes of Queen Anne Boleyn. At the 
back of the house are the remains of a Tudor mansion, having 
a curious room without any windows, in which tradition states 
Queen Catharine was confined. 

The new church, which was consecrated on July 28, 1779, 
was built at the cost of Sir Lionel Lyde, then lord of the 
manor. It is a Classic edifice from the designs of Nicholas 
Revett, with a rectangular nave and apsidal chancel. The 


front consists of a colonnade with a portico in the centre, on 
the north side being a mausoleum to Sir Lionel Lyde and on 
the south side a similar mausoleum to Dame Lyde. 

The old church is now a picturesque ruin. It is of rather 
unusual formation, for the nave and aisle are of the same width, 
and so are the chancel and the side-chapel. The tower is 
Perpendicular, and stands at the north-west. The remains of 
AS windows and the arch in the manorial chancel are very 

ne. 

Under the tower is a tomb, much mutilated, removed from 
the chancel, which bears effigies of Sir John Barre, knight, 
and his wife Elizabeth. In the west window, now built up, are 
fragments of two kneeling figures, Nicholas Bristow, lord of the 
manor, who died in 1626, and his wife Elizabeth. In Chauncey’s 
time there was a brass to Nicholas Bristow—one of the four of 
the same name—and Emma his wife, with an inscription that 
they had served the noble princes, King Henry VIII., King 
Edward, Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. This Nicholas 
was Clerk of the Jewels. There were other monuments which 
have been removed, for it was intended by Sir Lionel Lyde, 
Bart., in 1779 that this building should be levelled to the 
ground, but he was prevented doing so by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, and the ruins have been allowed to remain. There is 
no reason to suppose that it was in any way dilapidated, as it 
had been fully restored at the expense of Henry Sykes, the 
rector, who in 1694 built the rectory house facing the church. 
Among the rectors of the old church was one William 
Wheathampsted, who was instituted on September 7, 1391. 

Although the history of Ayot only takes us back to Saxon 
days, an earlier chapter of the story may yet be written, for in 
1856, when a wood behind the church was being cleared, a 
large quantity of Roman coins were found ; and as recently as 
August 1862, when the drain from the school by the church- 
yard was being replaced, a Roman sarcophagus, a helmet, a 
sword and sandals were brought to light. 

I am afraid, gentlemen, tnat my paper, like my ramble, has 
been a dry one. We have visited no castle and no show house, 
but we have tramped over a bit of God’s beautiful earth—just 
as in the early days of the Society—and in the churches visited 
we have seen many ruined and interesting pieces of architec- 
ture, &c., one of which dates as far back as a thousand years 
ago. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


“HE following gifts have recently been received by the 
Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery :— 

William, First Earl Cowper, Lord Chancellor in 1707 and 
1714; painted in 1722 by Sir Godfrey Kneller. Presented by 
the Earl Cowper, K.G. 

Sir John Franklin ; a small bust in bronze by Andrea C. 
Lucchesi (to be placed in the new Arctic Room). Presented 
by Mr. Willingham F. Rawnsley, godson and great-nephew of 
Sir John Franklin. 

William Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S.; a replica painted by the 
Hon. John Collier expressly for the National Portrait Gallery. 

Marian Evans (“George Eliot”) ; drawn in water-colours 
in 1842 by Mrs. Charles Bray, and presented by Mrs. Bray, 
with an accompanying drawing of Robert Evans, “ George 
Eliot’s ” father. 

The Trustees have agreed to accept on temporary loan from 
the Rev. the Marquis of Normanby three large and important 
portraits, at present removed from Mulgrave Castle, as 
follows :— 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria, in her robes of State ; a full- 
length portrait, painted by Sir David Wilkie, R.A., in 1840. 

Charles I., in a grey and silver dress ; a full-length portrait, 
painted by D. Mytens in 1631, 

Henrietta Maria, in blue silk; a full-length portrait attri- 
buted to Vandyke. 

These three portraits will be placed on exhibition as soon as 
the necessary arrangements can be made. 

The new Arctic Room is in course of completion and will 
be opened to the public during the present month. 


THE TUDOR HOUSE AT BROMLEY-BY-BOW. 


ae parks committee of the London County Council, 

apparently dissatisfied with the recent decision of the 
Council to retain on the new recreation ground at Bromley-by- 
Bow the old Tudor house known as Rutty’s House, intend to 
make a further effort to effect its removal. Ina report to the 
Council on the subject they state that, having again visited the 
building, they are still of opinion that it should be removed. 
They think that any member of the Council who inspected the 
house would find it impossible to vote for its preservation. 
They point out that the area of the land, including the site of 
the house, is less than 1} acres, and they consider it undesirable 
that such a small space in a thickly crowded district should be 
further restricted by allowing any house to remain upon it. 
Thev mention that the interior of the house is in such a 
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dilapidated state that to restore it would mean to rebuild it, in 
which case any historic interest would be lost, while if the 
building were retained for the purpose of being used as a 
public library such structural alterations would have to be 
made that few, if any, of the interior fittings of the house would 
remain. Considering, therefore, that the house in its present 
state could serve no useful purpose, and that if restored its 
construction would preclude its -use as’ a~ public building, and 
considering also that the Council purchased the land for the 
purpose of an open-air recreation ground, the committee are 
strongly of opinion that the building should be cleared away 
and the site used as an open space. They suggest that, in 
order to give members of the Council an opportunity to visit 
and inspect the house, the final decision of the matter should 
be deferred till the autumn, when they will again recommend 
that the house be cleared away. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE FAYUM. 

GaSe the first great discovery of papyri in the Fayiim 

twenty years ago that district has seldom failed, says the 
Times, to send a yearly supply of Greek documents to the 
dealers’ shops at Cairo. The extensive reclamation of land 
from Lake Moeris in the reign of the second Ptolemy led to 
the foundation of many new towns and villages in which the 
Greek element was from the first predominant. For 500 years 
the province remained one of the most prosperous homes of 
Egypt ; but in the third century of our era it shared in the 
general decay of the country, and about the time of Constan- 
tine a belt four or five miles wide on the outer margin of the 
district went out of cultivation, leaving many places stranded 
in the desert. Abandoned by their inhabitants, these towns 
soon fell into ruins, and the houses were filled up with sand. 
Nearly all these sites have contributed to the stream of Greek 
papyri which continues with occasional intermissions to flow 
into the museums of Europe. 

While the highest plateau of the Faytim, which formed the 
Pharaonic province, has attracted the attention of Egyptologists, 
the lower parts of the district, which were reclaimed by the 
second Ptolemy, and contain no antiquities earlier than the 
third century B.C., were left to native diggers, until in 1896 
Messrs. Hogarth, Grenfell and Hunt conducted excavations for 
the Egypt Exploration Fund at two sites in the north-east of 
the Faytim, which were identified as Karanis and Bacchias 
respectively, and produced a fair number of papyri. In the 
following year Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt excavated at the site 
of Oxyrlynchus, with what success is well known; but last 
winter they returned to the Faytim, having obtained a conces- 
sion for excavating over a strip of desert in the north-west of 
the district. Work .was begun early in December, 1898, at 
Kasr ‘el Banat (“The Maidens’ Castle”), which was soon 
identified as the ancient Euhemeria. 
were denuded to within 6 feet or less of the ground-floor, con- 
tained many papyri of the first three centuries AD. One of 
the ‘houses, which belonged in the reigns of Domitian and 
Trajan’ to a wealthy Roman citizen, .Marcus Sempronius 
Gemellus, yielded over a hundred documents from its owner’s 
correspondence, while the doorstep on being turned over proved 
to be an inscription with a petition to one of the later Ptolemies 
concerning the right of asylum in temples. - There were also 
found many inscribed potsherds (seventy of which were dis- 


covered together in an oven) besides terra-cottas, coins (silver | 


and copper), and numerous objects of domestic use or orna- 
ment. The local temple, dedicated, as is usual with Fayim 
temples, to Sebek and Isis, had already been for the most part 


plundered ; but in a few unopened chambers some demotic | 


papyri were found, and a large pot containing bronze statuettes 
and ornaments belonging to the temple, probably of the late 
Ptolemaic period. 

After six weeks’ work at Kasr el Banat, Messrs. Grenfell 


Here a considerable cemetery, chiefly of the Ptolemaic period, 
was first explored. The tombs, having been placed in low 
ground, were’ affected by damp, and although in the early 


Ptolemaic burials many mummies with papyrus cartonnage | 


were found similar to those: discovered by Professor Flinders 
Petrie at Gurob, the papyri had in all cases decayed.. Much 
pottery, however, of the Ptolemaic period was found, both 
native Egyptian and finer imported ware, together with some 
alabaster and calcite vases and jewellery. The town of Harit, 
which proved to be the ancient Theadelphia, yielded papyri 
and other antiquities, resembling both in quality and quantity 
those of Kasr el Banat, except that Ptolemaic documents and 
literary fragments were somewhat more frequent. <A third 
century wooden plough was discovered in a remarkably fine 
state of preservation, the ropes being intact. 

_ Besides Kasr el Banat and Harift, two very much ruined 
sites, now several miles back in the desert, were examined. 
One of these, Wadfa, was identified from documents found on the 
spot as the ancient Philoteris ; at the other, Kasr Kurtin, where 


The buildings, which | © 


there is a well-preserved late Ptolemaic temple, no place-name 
was discovered, but papyri found at Kasr el Banat make it 
extremely probable that Kasr Kurtin was the site of Dionysias, 
a frontier post with a customs station for caravans passing 
between the Fayfim and the Small Oasis. The position of 
Dionysias has been much discussed in connection with ‘the 
controversy concerning Lake Moeris. Both that town. and 
Bacchias are marked in the map’ of Claudius Ptolemzeus as 
situated respectively near the two ends of the ancient lake, a 
position which agrees with their actual position near the two 
ends of the Birket el Kurin. The archeological evidence thus 
entirely confirms the view of a low-level lake maintained on 
engineering grounds by Major R. E. Brown in “The Faytim 
and Lake Moeris,” against the old view of a high-level lake 
advocated by Linant de Bellafonds. 

All the papyri and ostraca found by Messrs. Grenfell and — 


| Hunt have been brought to England to be published; a 


selection will be returned later to the Gizeh Museum, which 
has retained the most important of the other objects. An 
exhibition of papyri and antiquities from the Fayfim and . 
Oxyrhynchus will be held at the Society of Antiquaries, Bur- 
lington House, from July 6 to 12, when a selection of antiquities 
from Naucratis, discovered last winter by Mr. Hogarth, director 
of the British School at Athens, will also be shown. 


GENERAL. 


The Drapers’ Company have promised a site for the pro- 
posed general medical hospital of twenty beds in connection 
with the Poplar Hospital for Accidents, a sum of 10,000/, towards 
the building, besides an endowment of 1,000/. a year. 


Thirty Members of the Architectural /Association of Ire+ 
land visited Chester on Saturday and were guided through the 
ancient city by Mr. Minshull, of the firm of Messrs. Douglas & 
Minshull. .At the cathedral they were received by the dean. 

Major-General Sir John F. D. Donnelly, K.C.B., has 
retired from the secretaryship of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. Sir George W. Kekewich, K.C.B., ‘Secretary of. the 
Education Department, is to be also secretary of the Science 
and Art Department, with Captain W. de W. Abney, C.B., as 
the principal assistant secretary. ‘ 

The Adjudicators in the art section of the Cardiff National 
Eisteddfod are Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., and Mr. W. 
Goscombe John,.A.R.A. The entries are :—Painting 124, 
sculpture and modelling 19, original black and white 22, designs 
30, photography 45, architecture 32, woodwork 7. 

The Cabinet Room at the Foreign Office has just beer 
enriched by two historical paintings—one of Spencer Perceval, 
by G. F. Joseph, and the other of the Earl of Bath, which is 
attributed to Sir Joshua Reynolds. te 

An Oubliette has been discovered beneath the White Tower 
of the Tower of London. It has remained unknown since the 
time of James I. and there is no record of it or of any of the 
inmates in the archives. 

Mr. J. C. W. Humfrey, B.S8c., is the first winner of the 
William Rathbone medal, offered for proficiency in the engi-. 
neering department of Liverpool University College. The 
medal, which was designed by the teacher of sculpture, bears 
on one side a portrait of Mr. Rathbone, and on the other twa 


| students—one in academical robe and the other in working 


costume. 

_ &n Appeal has been made for funds for the restoration of 
Stepney parish church, which dates from the end of the 
fifteenth century. The sum required is about 3,500/.__- ; 

Mr. Watts, F.S.A., curator of the Cardiff Museum, pro- 
poses that the treasure-trove lately met with at Rhayader 
should be acquired for the Museum. 

While in Residence at Osborne this summer the Queen. 


_will pay a “semi-State” visit to Ventnor in order to open 
and Hunt ‘moved to a site about 14 miles off, called Harit. | 


formally the new wing of the National Hospital for Consump- 
tion, which is named after Prince Henry of Battenberg. . The 
foundation-stone was laid last year by Princess Beatrice. | 
Samples of Cement used in antique water-conduits about 
Ephesus and Smyrna were recently subjected ‘to. chemical 
analysis in America, and the results have proved. interesting 
from the archzeological as well as the engineering point of view. 
While the different samples were from waterworks that dated 
from several centuries before Christ to 300 years after, yet it 
was found that the general composition of all was quite similar. 
The chief constituent was carbonate of lime, but mixed with it 
was from 2 to 8 per cent. of organic material. This was ascer- 
tained to consist of a mixture of fatty acids, and it is 
believed that the cement was the oil-cement which Pliny and 
Vitruvius mention in their works. pu 
Colonel A. S. Gear, who is known in the profession of 
water-supply. engineering, and who was once employed in the 
New York Water Department, has stated that more water 
leaked into the ground from the mains than was used by 


consumers in the entire city. , 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir is a very pretty quarrel which is in progress between the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin and one of his 


priests, but we hope it. will not end like JARNDYCE z.: 
JARNDycE, by the whole of the property vanishing in law: 


costs. We have already related the circumstances. <A lady 
left 8,o007. to the two ecclesiastics for the erection of a 
church in Dublin. The Archbishop considered the sum 
was insufficient, and it would be better to let it remain at 
interest until the desired additions were obtained. The 
priest, being more sanguine, is of opinion that if the building 
is started donations will be forthcoming. The Master of the 
Rolls endeavoured to make peace. between the parties, 
but without success. On Monday last the two again 
appeared before his lordship. On that occasion the 
question was whether an expenditure of 11/7. 9s. 6d. or 
11/, 4s. gd. should be sanctioned by the Court. The 
machinery of solicitors, junior counsel and. Queen’s 
counsel was employed on both sides. The sum demanded 
was required for repairing one of the two houses which 
stood on the site assigned for the church. One of the 
houses was dismantled by thieves, and an order was made 
for its demolition at the cost of, the estate. The priest 
wished to have the other house also taken down, but the 
Archbishop said it was worth at least 1,000/, and it 
was unprofitable to obtain vacant ground which could not be 
used. After long arguments the Master of the Rolls decided 
to make an order approving of an expenditure of 117. gs. 6d. 
The game of cross purposes is very curious, and: we 
suppose, as sometimes happens in ecclesiastical cases, the 
ostensible reason is not the true reason of the dispute. 
By canon law a priest cannot erect a church until the plans 
have been approved by his bishop. ‘In this case the plans 
were submitted, and apparently they represent a costly 
building, but no estimate of cost accompanied them. 
The priest says there is nothing in the canon law about an 
estimate, while the Archbishop maintains that he cannot 
approve of plans until he knows what are the liabilities they 
involve. Neither party will give way, and under the 
circumstances arbitration dare not be suggested. Yet we 
suppose the case will be employed as a warning to 
charitable people to avoid bequeathing money for churches. 


THE liability of restoration committees was exemplified 
in a case heard in the Menai Bridge County Court on 
Tuesday. Mr. W. R. Jones, who is mayor, of Beaumaris, 
sought to recover 40/., the balance due on a contract for 
the restoration of Beaumaris Church. His total claim was 
210/,, and the committee offered 170/. ‘The greater part of 
the money, amounting to 1887, was due for a new east 
window. ‘The plaintiff removed and reconstructed the 
window, but as there was a dispute about the tint of the 
glass and the margin the committee declined to pay the 
full amount. The judge suggested that the parties should 
agree, but that was found to be impracticable. Finally it 
was decided to leave the settlement to the judge. His 
’ Honour gave judgment in favour of the plaintiff for the 
40/., but ordered each party to pay their own costs. 


THE London Building Act orders that new domestic 
buildings on old sites shall not occupy more land than the 
building previously existing. The County Council can, 
however, sanction such deviations as they may think fit, and 
anyone dissatisfied with the decision of the district surveyor 
or the Council can bring the case before the Tribunal of 
Appeal. A case of the kind was heard by the Tribunal on 
Monday. ‘The leaseholder of two houses in York Road, 
Lambeth, one of them being a public-house, proposed to 
rebuild them. One of the features in the new building 
was to be a large dining-room. Plans were prepared by 
Mr. SAwYERS, architect, which were sanctioned by the 
licensing justices. But the plans were not passed by the 
representative of the County Council. Amended plans 


were therefore prepared, but. they failed to gain approval. 
The County Council insisted on an air space that would be 
equivalent to what exists at present, while on behalf of the 
appellant it was contended that 150 feet, which was the 
legal area, had been provided. "The members of the 
Tribunal visited the premises, and they came to the con- 
clusion that the appeal should be allowed. 


THE Marquis of NorMansy has offered to the Trustees 
of the National Portrait Gallery WiLk1e’s portrait of the 
QUEEN in robes of State, which was painted soon after 
Her Mayjesty’s accession, for 1,500 guineas. For a por- 
trait of Cuarves I. by Daniet MyrTens his lordship asked 
700 guineas, and for one of Queen HENRIETTA Maria 
800 guineas. ‘The Trustees, who can rely on no more than 
750¢. yearly for the purchase of portraits, appealed to the 
Treasury for‘a grant which would enable them to purchase 
the pictures. They were informed that ‘“ My lords have 
most respectfully perused the reasons for such a grant 
adduced in your letter, and they have considered sepa- 
rately the case of each of the three pictures referred to. 
They regret, however, that in no one of the three can they 
think that the circumstances justify an application to Parlia- 
ment for a special grant in order to enable it to be secured 
for your Gallery.” The absence of Cuartes I. and his 
Queen from the collection will not be much regretted. 
Besides, the pseudo cavaliers and lovers of the STUARTS, we 
suppose, will not allow so excellent an opportunity to dis- 
play their romantic loyalty to escape them, and will find the 


money to enrich the Gallery with the representatives of 


tyranny. But apart from the subject, WILKig’s picture is 
worth acquisition, for his portraits are not numerous, 
although he could impart a peculiar interest to his subjects. 
Moreover, it is one of his last works. It would, therefore, 
be well to grant money for the Scotsman’s picture, and 
allow the others to be presented. 


Ir the lithographer’s art should decline in France as it 
has in England it will not be the fault of the Municipal 
Council of Paris. A view of the Hétel de Ville by 
M. BeENarRD, and a portrait of REMBRANDT by M. BAHUET 
have been purchased from the exhibition in the Champ de 
Mars. _In both cases the stones were acquired, and the 
students in the school named after the famous printer and 
diarist, ESTIENNE, will pull impressions from them. In 
addition the Council have bought six paintings and draw- 
ings, five pieces of sculpture, a medallion and a coffer in 
enamel. ‘The whole outlay was only 54,900 francs, or 
about 2,200/, and it is not likely the citizens will grumble 
at the addition to the ordinary expenses of government. 
The auditors of the Local Government Board would not 
approve of similar expenditure in this country, but as the 
State does not officially patronise art unless by wasting 
money on the Science and Art Department, county councils 
and local authorities might with advantage claim the right 


| to imitate thé Paris Municipal Council. 


CONTRACTORS are now busy in Paris, but within a short 
time it is likely additional works of exceptional importance 
will be undertaken. No less than six of the public hospitals 
will have to be reconstructed. They are the Charité, 
Beaujon, Laénnac, the annexe of the Hotel-Dieu, Andral 
and the Maternity House. The sites. on which the 
buildings stand will be sold, and are expected to realise 
32,004,525 francs. The estimated amount which the city 
of Paris would have then to, provide for, building would, 
according to one scheme, be 73,142,000 francs, while by 
another scheme the amount would be 58,159,000 francs. 
It is, however, considered that it would be more convenient 
to borrow 100,000,000 francs, or four millions sterling, to 
provide for contingencies which may arise in alterations to 
some of the remaining hospitals. The subject. was not 
strange to the Council when it came before. them on 
Friday last, but although willing to approve of it if there was 
urgency, the general opinion was in favour of giving more 
consideration to the details before voting the money. 
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AN ENGLISH AMATEUR IN ITALY. 


HE first writer in England who attempted to instruct 
the amateur and make an expert of him was 
JONATHAN RICHARDSON. In 1719 he brought out a volume 
containing “An Essay on the whole Art of Criticism as 
it relates to Painting,” and ‘*An Argument on behalf of 
the Science of a Connoisseur.” He was eager to have a 
term for the science he taught, and MatrHew Prior, the 
poet, suggested the corresponding French word “con- 
noissance,” but while connoisseur remains with us, by one of 
those unaccountable perversities which are common in 
linguistics, the other word has gained no place in English. 
RicHaRDson was born about 1665, and after serving an 
apprenticeship to a scrivener or financial agent, he became 
a pupil of Jon RILey, an artist, who painted so true a 
portrait of CHARLEs II. that the Merry Monarch exclaimed, 
“Ts this like me? Then, odd’s fish, Iam an ugly fellow.” 
He also painted James II. and his wife, and other kings 
and queens. RICHARDSON married RILEY’s niece, and in 
turn his daughter married his pupil, THomas Hupson, 
who became JosHUA REYNOLDs’s master. RICHARDSON, 
therefore, belongs to a period when English art was not 
much appreciated. Like his teacher, he was excellent in his 
heads, but, as WALPOLE said, he drew nothing well below the 
head, his attitudes, draperies and backgrounds being insipid 
and unmeaning. The cause of his weakness was, we 
suppose, owing to his failure to devote himself to his art. 
In figurative language he admitted that if painting was his 
wife, poetry was his secret concubine. He not only wrote 
but published poetry. Mitton was his idol, and he com- 
posed a volume of remarks on the “ Paradise Lost,” of 
which the only sentence remembered is one describing the 
English poet as “an ancient born two thousand years after 
his time.” HocartH helped to send the book into 
oblivion. RICHARDSON was one of those fond fathers 
who believed there never was, nor would be again, a genius 
comparable to his son. He was willing to exaggerate his 
own deficiencies in order to extol his son’s learning. As 
he was not versed in Roman literature, he said he looked at 
the subject through his son. HocartH utilised the de- 
claration and made a sketch, in which the elder JONATHAN 
was seen gazing through the wrong end of a telescope, 
which pierced the son’s body, at a Virgil which lay ona 
shelf. After the painter was paralysed it was one of his 
solaces to draw portraits of his son, and the tenderest 
affection prevailed in the family. ; 

It was, we imagine, a greater pleasure to the father to 
find his son was better adapted to be a connoisseur than a 
painter. The younger JonatHaANn could paint a little, but 
although possessed of connoissance it never inspired him 
to produce a masterpiece. It must have been, therefore, 
a proud day for the father when the young man left England 
to exemplify the parental precepts about judging of works 
of art, although, perhaps, he was more proud when he was 
able to combine his own name with his son’s on the title- 
page of “An Account of some of the Statues, Bas-reliefs, 


Drawings and Pictures in Italy, &c., with Remarks, by | 


Mr, RicHarpson, sen., and jun.” In those days a title 
was an important feature in a book, and when Prior was 
asked to suggest one for the “ Account,” his reply was, 
“The Memoirs of yourself and your son, JonATHAN, with 
a word or two about Painting.” There is no doubt much 
of the personal element is found in the book, but it deserves 
to be considered with: interest as a revelation of how 
trained connoisseurship was able to judge in 1720. Fine 
gentlemen had preceded young RICHARDSON on the 
Grand Tour, and they sent home descriptions which were 
generally written or inspired by their companions or bear- 
leaders, an office which distinguished scholars, ADDISON 


among others, were sometimes compelled to undertake. | 


But their criticism was mainly derived from recollections of 
books or of stereotyped judgments, while young RICHARD- 
son’s are simpler and help to recall the ‘appearance of a 
work to those who have seen it, or to enable untravelled 
readers to realise its appearance. The share of Mr. 
RICHARDSON, sen., is not to be ascertained. He had 
not the advantage of visiting foreign galleries, but he was 
able to derive information from travellers and books which 
he incorporated with his son’s narrative. 

The route followed was 24 Rotterdam, Leyden, The 
Hague, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Brussels, Paris, Milan, 
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Modena, Piacenza, Parma, Bologna, Florence, to Rome, 
and returning by Lucca, Parma, Modena, Mantua, 
Verona, to Diisseldorff. Dutch and Flemish art 
received only the polite attention demanded from a 
superior person by the genzus oct; like most fashionable 
people of that age, in Italy alone works of art which 
deserved the name were ‘expected to be seen. The 
traveller had imbibed an admiration for CorreccGro, and 
a head by the painter which he saw at Antwerp is described 
as “bright and beautiful, the colouring of which made a. 
vast impression on me at first sight, and I shall ever retain’ 
the idea of it.” Among the works in the Louvre which 
received most attention from him was the /Joconde or Mona’ 
Lisa of Da Vinci. His note is curious:—‘I considered it 
with the utmost attention, landscape and every part, and 
find it the same as my father’s in every respect; the same 
particularity in the colouring of the hands as distinguished 
from that of the face, so that ‘at that distance I could not. 
remember no difference, nor can'I tell which I should 
choose.” There were then, as now, other versions which’ 
puzzled artists as well as amateurs. -In the “Cabinet of’ 
the Yellow Bed” belonging to the King hé saw a small 
picture by RemMBRANDT representing a woman reading to’ 
her mother, who is dozing, which he does not ‘hesitate to ’ 
admire as if it came from Correccio. “They: are’ 
plain people,” he says, “and in a cottage, and nature and’ 
humour must be instead of grace and greatness; the ex- 
pression is exquisite, the colouring warm and transparent; 
a vast number of parts put together with the utmost 
harmony, and for the clair-obscur it may stand in compe-- 
tition with the /Vofte of CorRrEGGIo or any other picture. 
When he arrived in Milan RicHARDson lost no time 
before visiting the refectory where the ruined Last Supper 
was to be seen. Vandalism had not in 1720 exhausted 
itself.. He found the Austrian arms nailed over the head 
of CHRIST, but so low as to touch the hair and hide a great’ 
part of the painting. He describes the work as “ex- 
cessively ruined.” All the Apostles on one side were’ 
entirely defaced, and in several places only the bare wall _ 
was visible. At Modena he climbed to an opening in the. 
church of St. Margaret and saw a Crucifixion by Cor- 
REGGIO, with terra-cotta figures of the two thieves, which” 
the painter coloured as if they were part of his design. The’ 
cupola at Parma, which Correccio painted, RICHARDSON’ 
found was too high for exact study, but the colouring was, | 
he said, very beautiful. When he visited Modena he was 
able to see RapHaEL’s SA Cect/ia in its original position in’ 


'the church of S. Giovanni del Monte; it is now in the 


Pinacoteca. It was enclosed in the old plain gold frame. 
RICHARDSON describes it as very well preserved, with the 
exception of a part about six inches in depth across the- 
picture, which from the proximity of the candles was. 
“perfectly fry’d.” He considered the design seen in Marc . 
ANTONIO’s etching to be better than the painted version. 
Paintings in 1720 presented a more faded and injured 
appearance than in our time, for restoration or renewal had _ 
not commenced. RICHARDSON found those in monasteries — 
were for the most part horribly ill-used. It,.was very . 
common to see a part of a fine picture of the Blessed Virgin 
removed in order to introduce a tinsel crown, although a, 
painted crown was shown. 5 te ‘ 
RICHARDSON must have been as expeditious a traveller - 
as any modern American. His father relates how in his 
journey to Florence “in the month of July he was on the 
road by one o’clock, travelled the whole day in that hot’ 
season with the intermission of about two hours at noon ; 
he then passed the Apennines (a rough, tiresome way), 
came to Florence about six in the evening, saw a pro-— 
cession in the cathedral, the whole service held about three’ 
hours ; then he went to his inn, and after a very short stay 
to the opera (which begins there at that time of night) ; the 
next morning he was: busy in’ seeing and observing what ° 
was curious from one end of the town to. the other,” ‘The 
Grand Duke’s architect informed him in Florence that the 
Duomo was one-half larger than St. Paul’s, London. He 
testified to the effect of BRUNELLESCHI’s cupola, which; he 
said, was the utmost:stretch of art in its kind that ever has ’ 
been produced in the world. But the paintings were not ‘ 
very touching. GHIBERTI’s gatesat the Baptistery, according - 
to RicHarpson, had “a little Gothicism in the draperies, — 
but the naked has.a beauty. and excellence not much - 
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inferior to MicneL ANGELO in anything, and of a purer 
and more pleasing style.” 
he was prejudiced against the Venus de Medici, but he was 
overcome by the beauty, delicacy and lightness of the 


statue, and he with charming simplicity informs us, “When, 


I had spent above ten hours in this. gallery considering the 
beauty of the statues there, and perpetually found: some- 
thing new to admire, it was yet impossible to keep my eyes 
off of this three moments while I was in the room,” 

About the Florentine pictures RicHARDSON says much. 


He points out that in CorREGGIO’s adoring Madonna the, 


veil passes under the Child, and the Virgin cannot rise 
from her knees until He is removed. , Correggiosity, how- 
ever, gets the better of criticism, and he exclaims, ‘But 
the beauty ! the morbidezza ! the thought and expression ! 
Good Gop!” When describing the Madonna della Pescia, 
now known as the AZadonna del Baldacchino, he says that 
Brancui related an anecdote to him which reveals that the 
indifference of the Italians to fine works was not confined 
to monks. The picture is painted on a large and fine 
board, and, regardless of the figures, it was employed as 
part of a scaffold for Vasari. Fortunately the’ brave 
G1orGI0 discovered what was under his feet, and presented 
it to the Grand Duke. ‘The injury was confined to the 
two boy angels below. Among portraits RICHARDSON 
appears to have been as much impressed by VANDYKE’S 
Cardinal Bentivoglio as by any of the Italian’s work. The 
background, we presume, was more clear than it now 
appears. ‘Although he says he looked at it for two'hours, 
he came back twenty times to see it. RICHARDSON is very 
precise in giving a numerical expression to his admiraticn. 
RAPHAEL’s flesh tints are brown and thick if compared 
with the true flesh and blood, bright and transparent, of the 
master. : 
. In his eagerness to reach Rome RicHARDSON travelled 
by night as by day, and as soon as he entered the city he 
began his studies in the “small, old, darkj church,” St. 
Agostino. ‘There he saw a rival to his admired Venus ina 
marble group, St. Thomas of Villanova giving Alms to a 
Woman. The woman he described as ‘“‘young and ex- 
tremely beautiful, an air of a head great but wonderfully 
Gentile, and a turn of the neck as beautiful as that of the 
Venus de Medici. ‘The drapery is entirely modern, of silk, 
but ‘in such great folds, and that show the naked so well, 
that I prefer it to any of the antique that I have: seen.” 
Indéed it would seem:as if young RICHARDSON was doubtful 


whether he was not premature in his praise of the Medicean | 


goddess. .A good deal of the alluring effect he put down to 
the colour of the marble, and he thought even BERNINI’s 
Daphne would gain in time as the marble became less 
glaring. The modern work, he said, “does not yield in the 
number or the quality of its beauties to any. that are in 
Italy, ancient or modern, and with this advantage, 


that as it has itself the most lovely shape of a young 


lady that ever was, it is contrasted by the most beautiful 
one, too, of a young man.”. It will thus be seen that, con- 


noisseurs, like weaker men, cannot be constant , in. their. 


admiration of beauty. . ; it ; 

_ Jt is easy to imagine our young connoisseur’s emotions 
on entering the Vatican. ‘When J entered the gates of 
Rome,” he said, “I found myself at the utmost wishes as 
to the places I was to see in this world: the Vatican is that 
to Rome which Rome jis to all the world besides.” The 
reigning pope, CLEMENT XJ., did not reside in it, but at 
Monte Cavello, and RicHarpson concluded that the 
Vatican was never likely to be the habitation of future 
popes. He was amazed by the desolation of the place. 
Although he:visited the Vatican twenty times, he says he 
never encountered anybody with the exception: of the 
servant who attended him and a painter who was engaged 
in making a wretched copy of the Battle of Constantine. 
The lighting of the rooms. he considered to be deficient, 
and some of the paintings he believed were painted. by 
candle-light.. He also objected to the want of scale in the 
pictures. RicHarpson believed that, the ecclesiastical 
authorities furnished RAPHAEL. with a general design, and 
continued to have superintendence while the work. was in 
progress, but he maintained that whoever assisted him, a 
greater share of glory and less of blame belonged to RAPHAEL 
than to his. assistants and directors. But. after carefully 
analysing all the great wall paintings, RicHARDSON came to 


Before he entered the Tribune: 


‘in those of the Sistine. 


the conclusion that RaPHAEL is better seen in the cartoons 
at Hampton,Court. than at the Vatican, for at Hampton 
Court there is ‘‘ the utmost perfection of the art of painting 
now in the world, and: probably the utmost that ever has 
been.” RicHarpson considered that in the Sistine Chapel 
the prophets and sibyls are superior to the figures to be 
seen in the painting of the Last /udgment, In the latter 
he says there is an absolute want of harmony and the 
colouring is very disagreeable. The studies for the figures 
he contends are superior to the reproductions. There is. 
still less merit in the paintings of the Pauline Chapel than 
MICHEL ANGELO’s AZoses presented: 
so much the air of a goat that either the sculptor intended 


‘it, which was not unlikely, or mistook: his air, and ‘instead: 


of raising it to the top of human nature as he ought, has. 
sunk it towards brutality.” But after labouring hard in the 


‘city RICHARDSON could not resist the conviction that Rome 


was inexhaustible. It appeared to be the habitation of the 
masters of the world, and where the greatest genius exerted 
itself, while from other points of view slavery was palpable, 
and one would think. Art neither. has been: nor, ever would 
bein Rome. Many Jater travellers have arrived at con- 
clusions not dissimilar to those of JONATHAN RICHARDSON 
the younger. Areal 


| im te aie 
EARLY LONDON THEATRES” 

HE appeal of the Chorus to the audience before the: 

‘commencement of “Henry V.” is evidence of the 

dissatisfaction about the theatre, its properties and scenery, 

which then existed. ,At-an earlier time there was no need 


‘to ask the playgoers. to piece out the imperfections of .the. 


stage with their thoughts. The actors and those who 
listened to them were content to accept the possibility of 
the transactions which required years to accomplish being 
evolved before them in the course of a couple of hours, 
In the same spirit they were .prepared to assume. the 
appearance before their eyes of “‘ the vasty fields of France,” 
and to 

Suppose, within the girdle of these walls 

Are now confined two mighty monarchies, 

* Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous, narrow ocean parts asunder. 


The apologies for the shortcomings of the stage are not 
confined to the prologue. They were expressed before 
each of the acts. When it is confessed as the battle of 
Agincourt is about to commence— | 

We shall much disgrace— 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
Right ill-dispos’d in braw! ridiculous— 
The name of Agincourt, : ) 
and when finally there is a prayer to the spectators for 


‘merciful consideration: of all defects— 


I humbly pray them to admit the excuse 

Of time, of numbers, and due course of things, 
Which cannot in their huge and proper life 
Be here presented— ; 


we see a desire for realism on the part of the dramatist 
which is remarkable. It is like the beginning of the 
influence of a new theory of the drama, If we assume 
that the Shakespearean era of composition ranges from 1591 


to 1611, and that “ Henry V.” appeared in 1599, the great 
‘national drama marks almost the middle point of the era, 


and it is interesting to note whether the discontent of the 
Chorus could have had any effect upon the subsequent 
production of plays. | 
The structure in which the words were spoken was in 
itself a proof of the inadequacy of theatres to render the 
works of the new school. According to Mr. FurNivattL, 
‘“The playhouse with which tradition (first) connects 
SHAKESPEARE was called ‘The Theatre,’.and was built by 
a player and joiner, JaMES BuURBAGE, in 1577, outside the 
City walls on the west of Bishopsgate Street, near the site 
of the present Standard Theatre in Shoreditch. In 1598 
it was pulled down, and in 1599 rebuilt as ‘The Globe’ on 
Bankside, Southwark.” Humble as the structures were, there 
were men of the Puritan class so 6bnoxious to SHAKESPEARE, 
who considered they were too gorgeous. HarRISON, writing 
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in 1573, said :—“ It is an evident proof of a wicked time 
when players are so rich that they can build such houses.” 
A preacher named WuiTz, in a sermon heard in 1576, 
describes them as. “sumptuous” buildings. 

We believe the low opinion which grave and pedantic 
men like WHITE and Harrison held about London theatres 
was due not to any excessive richness and sumptuosity of 
the upholsterers’ work, but to the belief that with special 
buildings there would be a departure from the dramatic 
principles of the ancients. The scenes in the Greek and 
Roman plays revealed their evolution from the poems 
recited by the earlier rhapsodists. ‘They were elocutionary 
efforts in which events were described rather than enacted 
before the eyes of the spectators. The mystery plays pos- 
sessed a like character. The long speeches to be found in 
SHAKESPEARE and the absence of action have been the main 
obstacles to his popularity, and have long made his name 
synonymous with bankruptcy. Hamer does not hesitate 
on the spur of the moment to ask the Player to give a taste 
of his quality—a passionate speech—and the Player makes 
no objection. Hamuet’s advice about delivery is intended 
for men who were to deliver such speeches, and which the 
jokes of the clown did not always keep from becoming 
wearisome. ‘The classic drama of France is likewise a 
series of long recitations, which are not confined to 
tragedies. .There is no more difficult test of an actor’s 
powers than to get through one of them without losing the 
attention of the house. Anyone who has had the good 
fortune to see COQUELIN in “ L’Etourdi ” and ‘“ Le Mariage 
de Figaro ” must have a higher opinion of him than could 
be derived from seeing him in a modern comedy. CYyRANO'S 
speeches, however, often recall the old tradition, and- they 
will have to be much curtailed if a translation is to bea 
success in England. 

It did not much matter where the elocutionary exercises 
were delivered. A hall in a noble’s or gentleman’s house, 
a barn, a grammar school, an inn-yard would serve when+ 
ever a play was to be presented. In the “ Midsummer 


Night’s Dream ” we have a glimpse of the inexpensiveness. 


and ease of the getting-up of a play in the Elizabethan days. 
QUINCE says:—‘“‘ Here’s a marvellous convenient place for 
our rehearsal. This green plot shall be our stage, this 
hawthorn brake our tiring house; and we will do it in 
action, as we will do it before the duke.” Yet with the 
usual conceit of actors, the rustics believed their action 
would scare the audience unless the prologue announced 
there was no more danger in the swords than in the lion. 
The ingenious Bottom proposed to utilise the moon by 
allowing it to shine through the window of the room where 
the play was to be enacted, but in order to have uniformity 
of effect throughout it was preferred for somebody to carry 
a bush of thorns and a lanthorn and to declare he was 
Moonshine; while another man, whose coat was to be 
plastered or rough-cast, was to serve as a wall. So long as 
the company had good strings to their beards, new.ribbons 
in their shoes, that Tu1spe’s linen was clean,.the lion’s nails 
were pared, and that their breaths were not odorous of 
onions or garlic, they were sure of success. When the 
performance is in progress the Amazon queen, as if she 
were a stranger to English ways, says it is the silliest stuff 
she ever heard ; but THEsEuvs, like many a noble patron of 
the stage in those days, replies, ‘The best in this kind are 
but shadows, and the worst are no worse, if imagination 
amend them.” His words are an epitome of what the 
playgoer must do who is eager to enjoy the drama. ‘There 
is small chance of seeing an actor or actress who will 
correspond with our ideals of the characters, for the 
majority of players prefer to present themselves rather than 
the dramatist’s creations; but if we consider their efforts 
with the pitying judgment of THEsEus, and with the aid of 
imagination endeavour to correct them, a play becomes 
more beguiling of “the heavy gait of night.” 

But, humble as were the stage and those who peopled it, 
there was a possibility of danger in them. D&E QuINcEy, in 
his keen, logical way, ascribes the success of the theatre in 
Athens to its power of publication. It was an anticipation 
of the modern newspaper, and he claims for it more 
accuracy and power of appealing to a wider circle than was 
possible in days when a journalist had not electricity at 
command. We know that. when . the. skill of an 
ARISTOPHANES was employed the Athenian theatre could 


| 


have as much influence in persuading people to make 

criminals of just men as any journal in Paris. In England 

also the players were recognised as “ the abstracts and brief 
chronicles of the time,” whose ill report was more 

dangerous than a bad epitaph. Under the Tupors there 
were opportunities enough for ill reports from men who 

would vary them to suit the passions of their hearers. It 

was prudent, therefore, on the part of ELIZABETH not to 
allow the first year of her reign to pass without the issue of 
regulations which were to be observed by players, and which 

obliged them to avoid politics and religion in their gags. 

The Corporation of London, in order to be free from the 
responsibility which the performance of plays imposed on 

magisterial authorities, and to minimise the risk of spreading 

contagion, would not allow a playhouse to be erected 

within the City. But sites no less advantageous were to be 

obtained in the Finsbury Fields, an open space which was 

one of the principal resorts of holiday folks. Two play- 

houses were erected, one known as “The Theatre,” the 

other ‘The Curtain.” The origin of the titles is not clear, 

and whether there was any difference between them in the 

class of entertainment presented is doubtful. Stow describes 

them as ‘two publique houses for the acting and shew of 

comedies, tragedies and histories, for recreation.” . There 

is, however, evidence enough to show that fencing was a 

favourite recreation in The Theatre. According to Mr. 
ORDISH :— 4 


In shape The Theatre was round; it had scaffolds or stages 
around the arena, as had the amphitheatres on the Bankside, 
and, like those structures, it was open at the top to the weather. 
It was made of wood, and was little more than a circular 
enclosure. Such an arrrangement answered admirably for 
displays of “activities,” shows and fencing. When plays were 
presented a movable stage was set up in the arena. The. 
enterprise of Burbage, who built The Theatre, consisted in the 
simple device of the. enclosure, whereby he could charge for. 
admission, in, place of the old method of playing in a public 
place and depending for payment upon the largess of the 
spectators. The round formation for purposes of exhibition | 
was traditional in England, and there existed the determining - 
example on the other side of the river. Instead of an earthen 
amphitheatre in the open, Burbage made a wooden round in 
the neighbourhood of a city, with tyring house and other’ 
erections for convenience attached. But the stage was still 
practically out of doors, and although the old playhouses under- > 
went some modification in this respect, and became much. 
improved before their suppression, the round formation prac-. 
tically remained. 


James BurpacE as a builder is likely to have planned | 
The Theatre, which cost 1,000 marks, or 666/. 135. 4d., a: 
large sum at that time, and which was advanced by his: 
father-in-law. Apparently it was-not a fortunate specula-. 
tion. As has often happened in later theatrical speculations, 
BURBAGE was supposed to be making a fortune when he. 
was unable to meet all his expenses, and landlord and 
creditors were hard upon him. With the’ structure the - 
debts came to his sons, and they resolved to take advantage 
of a-clause in the lease which was supposed to permit the 
demolition of The Theatre, and in that way become free : 
from the incubus. ‘They carried off the materials to Bank- 
side and with them erected the Globe Theatre, probably ' 
the “round O” to which reference was made by the Chorus 
in ‘ Henry V.” 

The Curtain is said to have derived its name from being 
erected on a plot of ground of the same name belonging to 
the’ Priory of Holywell, but why was the ground called 
“The Curtene”? BuRBAGE ‘as a player possessed some 
interest in it, and the drama of “ Henry V.” was written, 
according to Mr. Orpisu, for production in it. We are- 
disposed to agree with Mr. FurnIvALL in the belief that in 
the Globe Theatre “ Henry V.” was first performed. From 


what was said by the Chorus, SHAKESPEARE was aware of 


the unsuitability of the house for spectacles like those which 
appeared before his mind’s eye. His appeals express his ' 
own disappointment, and so imaginative a man was likely 
to forget that with the materials of The Theatre there must 
only be a reproduction of the Finsbury ‘theatre. Somehow 
The Curtain created enemies, probably because the clowns 
in their pitiful ambition spoke more than was set down for 
them. Efforts were made to ruin it, and a new theatre, The 
Fortune, was set up as a rival in Golden Lane, Cripplegate. 
Yet it appears to have endured until 1642-47, when there* 
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was.a suppression of theatres. According to Mr. ORDISH, 
The Curtain resembled The Theatre, although it is generally 
‘supposed to have been smaller than that playhouse. 
Like The Theatre, it was open to the sky ; spectators were 
admitted to standing room in the pit at a charge of a penny, 
while there were galleries and rooms or boxes at graduating 
higher charges. 
from the pockets of those who were absorbed in the play. 

While The Theatre and The Curtain are unknown to all 
‘but archeologists, the Blackfriars Theatre and the Globe 
-are associated in the popular mind with the plays .of 
‘SHAKESPEARE. In both BurpaGE was either entirely or 
partly proprietor. JAMES BuRBAGE purchased a building 
-at Blackfriars and converted it into a playhouse, then he 
‘leased it, and there the troop of boys known as the Queen’s 
‘Children of the Chapel first appeared. The Globe, which 
‘was The Theatre in another position, could not be carried 
-on by his sons unaided, and accordingly SHAKESPEARE, 
HEMINGS, CONDALL, PHILLIPS and others were made 
“partners in the concern. Mr. ORDISH proposes to treat the 
history of the Globe and the Blackfriars theatres in a 
subsequent volume. 

The Surrey side in those days was much frequented by 
“pleasure seekers, and consequently theatres and_bear- 
gardens were set up init. There was apparently a theatre 
in Newington Butts, of which the position remains unascer- 
tained. We may suppose it was a profitable house, for 
ALLEYN, who founded Dulwich College, was connected 
with it as a partner of HENSLOWE, who was ‘the great 
theatrical’ speculator of those days, and whose diary gives 
some curious information about the builder’s work he had 
-executed: Then there were the Hope and the Swan 
theatres, which seemed to have been alike. The contractor 
‘for the Hope was named KATHERENS, and he undertook to 
construct without fraud or covin the following work :— 

I. Two staircases without and adjoining the playhouse, of 
such largenes and height as the staircases of the said playhouse 
called the Swan. 

2. Heavens over the stage, to be borne or carried without 
amy posts or supporters to be fixed or set upon the stage ; 
gutters of lead needful for carriage of water that shall fall upon 

«the same. 

3. Two boxes in the lowermost story, fitt and decent. for 
gentlemen to sitt in, and: shall make the partitions betweene 
tthe roomes, as they are at the saide. playhouse called the 
Swan. 

4. Turned columns upon and over the stage. 

5. Principals and forefront of the playhouse to be of oak ; 
no fir to be used in the lowermost or under stories, except the 
upright posts on the back part of the said stories ; all binding 
joists tobe of oak. 

6. Inner principal posts of first story to be 12 feet high and 
40 inches square ; ditto, of middle story, to be 8 inches square ; 
innermost posts in upper story to be 7 inches square, Other 
posts in first story to be 8 inches: square ; in second, 7 inches 
square ; in upper, 6 inches square. - 

7. “ Brest summers” in lowermost story to be 9 inches deep 
and 7 inches thick, and in middle story to be 8 inches deep and 
6 inches thick. Size of the binding joists also given. 

.8. Foundation of bricks to be at least 12 inches above 
ground. Alsoa louvre or storie over the said house. 
‘9. To new tyle with Englishe'tyles all the upper roofe of 


the saide playe house. 
1o. Katherens to supply all lime, lears, sand, bricks, tiles, 


laths, nails. 

_ There is much else in Mr. OrpisH’s book we should 
like to have noticed. It presents within a small compass 
information which could only be found: by the study of 
numerous volumes as well as of ancient records. The re- 
lation between the stage and the works of the English 
-dramatists has not been sufficiently investigated. In some 
cases the limitations were recognised, and the scenes were 
adapted to suit them, but as a rule the dramatists appeared 
to be indisposed to pay much attention to the boundaries 
which crippled their invention. As a contribution to the 
‘history of the English theatres in their primitive condition 
Mr. OrpisH’s work is of very great value, and it is now 
obtainable at a price which is much below its importance. 


The Pro-Cathedral of St. Nicholas, Copperas Hill, Liver- 
podl, is likely to be purchased for an extension of the Lime 
Street station, and the Roman Catholics of the city contem- 
plate the erection of a cathedral near the top of Mount 
Pleasant. ‘ 


Pickpockets were able to help themselves | 


THE LATE BANISTER FLETCHER. 


A Pies late Professor Banister Fletcher, whose death we re- 
corded last week, was, says a correspondent, a pupil of 
the late Charles James Richardson, the well-known architect 
and author of architectural books (his standard work being that 
on Elizabethan architecture), and, before entering the profes- 
sion, went to work at the bench and in the workshop so as to 
obtain general practical knowledge of all the building trades. 
During his articles he gained admission as student to the 
R.I.B.A., the subjects he submitted being two sepia drawings 
from casts and an elevation of a casino ; and he gained the 
student's first prize in the year 1852 with his design for a par- - 
sonage house conceived in the Elizabethan manner. Again, 
desiring further acquaintance with the practical side of his pro- . 
fession, he spent further time in studying such practical subjects 
as bricklaying and plumbing. Feeling then that he was not 
only theoretically but practically competent, he began work at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne at the age of twenty. From his designs, 
and under his superintendence, wharves, warehouses and 
numerous buildings were erected there ; but for the past thirty 
years he has practised in London, and ‘has erected 
churches, chapels, lodges, public halls and numerous 
country and villa. residences, and helped to adorn 
our thoroughfares with excellent examples of- street 
architecture. His work on “ Model Houses for the Industrial 
Classes” (first edition published in 1871) attracted great 
attention to this important subject, meeting with approval from 
the late Lord Shaftesbury. His theories in regard to the 
housing of the working classes, as worked out in this book, 
were accompanied by plans for the adaptation of existing 
houses with new designs, in which he strongly condemned the 
system of crowding numerous families into a small area as 
being insanitary and unnecessary, and the work brought much 


‘light upon a subject which, then in its infancy, has since been 


followed up so largely throughout the kingdom. His practice 
aS a surveyor was very extensive, and his services were in 
great demand as witness, arbitrator and umpire. He was 
elected A.R.I.B.A. in 1860 and F.R.I.B.A. in 1876, and was a 
Fellow of King’s College, London. He was district surveyor 
for West Newington and part of Lambeth, and one of the 


‘surveyors to the Board of. Trade.. Elected professor of archi- 


tecture and building construction at King’s College, London, . 
he, with characteristic energy, carried out his idea that such a 
chair should possess the advantage to students of casts, 
models, diagrams, drawings and photographs, and he obtained 
liberal assistance from the Worshipful Company of Carpenters 


‘(of which company he was a past-master) and the assistance 


of the Council of King’s College. He (partly at his own 
expense) fitted up an architectural and building construction 
reference museum at the College, his personal collection of 
large framed architectural photographs of the principal 
buildings of the world being perhaps unique. 

The Professor was very closely identified with the Carpenters’ 
Company, and was instrumental to a large extent in directing 
their well-known efforts to improve the technique of the building 
trades. The company have also a system in the education of 
students in architecture and building construction by grants to 
King’s and University Colleges. 

The Professor was the chairman of their educational com- 
mittee and also chairman of the committee of management of 
the well-known Trades’ Training Schools at Great Titchfield 
Street, which was founded and supported by many other of the 
City companies besides the Carpenters’. 

The Professor, besides having done much to popularise 
architecture as the only means of educating popular taste to an 
appreciation and love for the beautiful, by the delivery of various 
lectures at public institutiors, illustrated by lantern illustrations, 
has also written various standard text-books on the following 
subjects :—Model houses, light and air, quantities, dilapida- 
tions, the Metropolitan Building Acts, valuations and com- 
pensations. 

He also in 1896 published in conjunction with his eldest 
son a “ History of Architecture ” on a new basis, of which three 
editions have nearly been exhausted. 

His professional work did not exhaust his energies, for we 
find that he was a member of the Common Council of the City 
of London, Colonel of his volunteer regiment, and a recipient 
of the V.D., and also a Deputy-Lieutenant and Justice of the 
Peace for the County of London. 

The Professor was also past-chairman of the sanitary com- 
mittee of the City of London, and of two International Building 
Trades Exhibitions at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. He 
was, besides, president of the Engineering and Building Con- 
struction section of the Congress of the British Institute ot 
Public Health held in 1894, and was also appointed hon. presi- 
dent of the tenth section of the International Congress ot 
Hygiene and Demography at Buda-Pesth in 1894. He sat in 
the 1885 Parliament for North-West Wiltshire, having wrested 
the seat from Lord Arthur Somerset. At the General Election 
in 1892 he narrowly escaped winning Bournemouth from the 
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Tory camp. His ideas on the subject of Home Rule were 
neither revolutionary nor impracticable, for he would have 
given not only to Ireland, but to England, Scotland and 
Wales power to manage their own purely domestic affairs, 


and so give to the Imperial Parliament proper time to discuss, 


the larger and more important subjects connected with the 
development and strengthening of this vast empire. : 
Associated with his practice of late years have been his sons, 
Mr. Banister F. Fletcher and Mr, H. Phillips Fletcher, who 
will carry on the practice. 1 
Amongst the numerous and varied buildings which the 
Professor has either carried out on his own account or in con- 
junction with his sons have been numerous residences at 
Hampstead, Hendon, Clapham, Epsom and Hyde Park; 
music warehouse, 27 High Street, Kensington; chapels at 
Wood Green, Brockley, Old Kent Road; the Jamaica and 
Circus Restaurants, in the latter of which glazed faience for 
external and enamelled iron for internal work were almost for 
the first time used in London; and factories at Clapham, 
Newington, Lower Thames Street and Garlick Hill ; schools 
at Finchley Road, Hampstead, Old Kent. Road, and. King’s 
College School, Wimbledon Common, which was only opened 
by the Duke of Cambridge the day after his decease ; model 
dwellings at Pentonville and Peckham, and gymnasium at 
Lambeth ; residential flats and shops in Oxford Street ; shops 
and premises for Messrs. Spence, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; the. 
headquarters of the 1st Tower Hamlets Rifle Brigade ;. and 
numerous other buildings. In a limited competition for the 
re-erection of the Wesleyan Centenary Hall, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, which he entered in conjunction with his sons, the first 
prize was awarded to them and to Mr. Goymour Cuthbert, and 


they have been appointed conjointly to carry out. the work. 


The Professor also laid out, large metropolitan. estates at 


Hampstead, Hanwell, Kensington, Tulse, Hill,..Manor, Park, |, 


and elsewhere. . 
He was a zealous antiquarian, and his collection of wood- 
carvings and, works in wood, comprising little bits from 
Florence, Normandy, Athens and others from old City houses 
of no particular character beside their own charm, and although 
small are unique in character ; and wherever he went, either at 
home or abroad, he was always on the search for increasing his 
collection. } bee 
He was a man of iron physique and indomitable energy, as 
his numerous appointments and varied attainments will testify. 
He was at heart one of the kindest of men, and in various 


small ways helped to make the lives of those around him: 


bright and cheerful, Although such a busy man he found time 
for.a considerable amount of travel, and visited most of the 


continental shrines of art, including Greece and. Constanti-. 


nople. 4 aay 
His death, at the comparatively early age of sixty-four, was 


somewhat sudden, and , was perhaps a fitting ending to the life. 


of a man who had revelled in hard work during the whole of 
his:life. On the-day before his death he was sketching out in 


his bedroom the plans for a large building about to be erected, , 


but he eventually succumbed to tuberculosis of the lungs, 


aggravated by long neglect, and perhaps intensified by a feel- | 


ing that most strong and active men cannot resist, that even at 
ae he would be able to conquer.it without taking to his 
ed. fe hi i asi 
The funeral service. was held on Monday at St. Mary’s 
Church, Abbey Road, Kilburn, N.W., and afterwards at the 
Hampstead Cemetery. 


EXCAVATIONS IN JUDAA. 
ate new field selected for excavation by the committee of 


the Palestine Exploration Fund. is. by no means. so. 


familiar to tourists and travellers as that recently quitted by 
Dr. Bliss at Jerusalem, but it promises soon to equal it in 


archeological results, and may at any moment eclipse it both 


in the extent of the discoveries and: in the antiquity of the 
period to which they belong. The firman granted by the 


Turkish Government allowed an area of 10 square kilométres, 


andthe region marked out for the operations is on the borders 
of Philistia, in what the Bible calls the: Shephelah, or Low 
Country. It was found that three promising sites for excava- 
tion, viz, Tell Judeideh, Tell Zakariya and Tell-es-SAfi, could 
be brought within the limits of the permit. On October 26 last 
work, was begun at Tell Zakariya by Dr. Bliss and Mr, 
Macalister. Dr. Bliss describes Tell Zakariya as a hill stand- 


ing almost isolated, “rising abruptly for about 350 feet above 


the Vale of Elah, which, coming west from the ancient Shocoh, 
Sweeps around the eastern and northern sides of the Tell, and 
continues west through the low hills of the Shephelah till it 
debouches into the plain at Tell-es-Safi, five miles away ina 
direct line.” The summit of the hill is about 350 yards long 


by 150 yards broad. _ Without, recording a mass of interesting | 
detail, it may be briefly stated that Dr. Bliss: soon had the. 
Satisfaction of discovering the walls of a fortress on the top of. 


the hill, to which. six towers had been added, probably at a_ 
later period. A large part of the area enclosed by the walls 
has been excavated down to the rock. The general conclusions. 
of the explorer may be given in his own words, and the details. 
will be found in the forthcoming “ Quarterly Statement”:— _ 
‘“‘ We have proved that the fortress was built after a con-. 
siderable amount of débris had accumulated on the mound, 
perhaps in the Jewish period, It was not divided into 
chambers, but was simply a. large enclosure for protecting 
houses within, These houses belong to at least four periods. 
From the constructions unearthed and from the objects dis-. 
covered, we know how the inhabitants reaped their crops, 
ground their grain, baked their bread, stored their water, made 
their wine and treacle. ‘ The dateable objects range from pre- 
Israelite to late Jewish times, with a very small proportion o. 
later objects. It, appears, accordingly, that the place was. 
inhabited when Joshua conquered the land, that it was fortified 
in Jewish times, that it was occupied till a late Jewish period, - 
and that during the Roman period there was a. brief occupa- . 
tion, after which it appears to have been deserted.” ; 
A special interest attaches to the discovery of twelve royal 
jar handles, nine of which are drawn in the report by Dr. Bliss. 
The: stamp on these jar handles reveals on most of them a 
creature which Mr. Macalister suggests may represent a © 
butterfly. Nos. 1 to 4 all bear in ancient writing the name. 
“Shocoh ”. below the figure, and three of them have the word 
for “king” above... The inscription reads “ Belonging to the . 
King of Shocoh.” Two other handles havea similar figure and ~ 
are inscribed “To the King of Hebron,” while another is ~ 
probably inscribed “To the King of Ziph.” Shocoh is three ~ 
miles to the east of Tell Zakariya, and now bears the name of 
Shuweikeh, A scarab bearing the name of Thothmes III., who-- 


) conquered this region, was found atithe site. | 


Tell Zakariya has, however, no monopoly of the interesting . 
results which have recently been achieved on the borders of 


-Philistia. Tell-es-S4fi is at this moment the scene of great 


archeological activity and interest, and lively expectations are ~ 
entertained relative to the operations in progress at this + 
ancient ‘site, which has. usually been regarded as representing ~ 
the Biblical Gath. In the first section excavated here the rock — 
was found at a depth varying from 21 feet to 30 feet. The 

thousands of potsherds found throughout this accumulation of * 
débris enabled Dr. Bliss to recognise four strata or periods.» ~~» 
_ “From the surface to a depth of 7 feet we find a good pro- 

portion of Arab glazed ware, sometimes rudely marked with © 
patterns. ‘The other types include the Jewish forms-found at: . 
Tell Zakariya, . . . a good deal of early Greek ware (B.C. 700 © 
550), some specimens of Greek black and red. ware (B.C. 550- 

350) and a few pre-Israelite types. In this stratum were found . 
the foundations of a series of rudely constructed chambers, ~ 


built in mortar, as well as several fallen voussoirs, ... These : 


buildings may have been erected at the time of Blanche-Garde, 


| their foundations being sunk im ancient débris. This~ fact 


accounts for the mixture of styles in pottery... From 8 feet to * 


Io feet we have the same ware as found’ in the upper stratum, * 
| minus the Arab stuff and with less late Greek. » In this stratum‘? 


two jar handles with royal stamps occurred—one illegible, the 

other. inscribed ‘ Belonging to ‘the ‘King of Shocoh,’ From ° 
9 feet to 20 feet occur the pre-Israelite ‘types found at Telk ~ 
Zakariya, including ‘Phoenician forms.: From 21 feet to the ~ 


rock the pre-Israelite ware continues, but shows a much greater: 


proportion of the ledge-handles and ‘other types found in the 
first city at Tell-el-Hesy (dating about 1600-1700'B.C.), but rare: - 
at Tell Zakariya.”’ NOES OA UUs Oj aie eam ata 
_ The city walls were examined at certain points where they 

were exposed. They were found io rest on the lowest stratuny ~ 
of débris, and this suggests that they were ‘not built much | 
earlier than the Jewish period. Nir 2h TAP SARE Babe 

Sir Charles W. Wilson, K.C.B.; R.E., ‘has recently visited 
the excavations and has also made a very interesting journey © 
through Moab and Edom. Pe eee 

At the annual general meeting of the Palestine Exploration; 
Fund on Tuesday an address was given by Major-General Sir __ 
Charles W. Wilson, F.R.S., R.E., on his recent travels in Moab. 
and Edom. He said that the excavations in Palestine were of: 
gteat importance, because the'face of the country was now in’ 
course of rapid transformation.. The Arabs. were most un- © 
skilful: in their treatment.of the many valuable finds in the.» 
country, and if explorers and archeologists did not:bestir them-. ~ 
selves, irreparable loss might: ensue... Among other anticipas .; 
tions it was expected that further research would bring to light . 
many ‘remains of the Macedonian period, but. unexpected . , 
obstacles had met ‘them. There had recently been a-great ,. 
Medieval revival, and monasteries and other religious buildings ~ 
had sprung up, and in''the erection of these ‘buildings much ° 


damage was sometimes done to the remains of antiquity, and 


‘records of the:past, and especially of the Crusades, had in many 
cases vanished.» The site of Capernaum itself badisuffered, and... 
in'1865'the Franciscans had built on. the ancient synagogues,,: . 


‘and a map of the seventh century. of Egypt,and .Palestine, ass 


had been almost destroyed. The Jewish colonies had 
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also altered the appearance of the land in another way and 
wastes had been turned into flourishing fields. In 1882 when 
he visited the country there was no trace of cultivation in the 
Jordan valley ; now it was full of corn and olives. It was said 
that the Jews were no agriculturists, but the present state of 
their ancient home was proof to the contrary. His visit to 
Moab and Edom was a very short one, but it enabled him to 
realise its character and throw a wholly new light on his former 
conceptions. Much of the country was very rich. Cut up with, 
deep ravines, there were fertile valleys in the land, which were 
very puzzling to the traveller. The physical character of the 
country corresponded in a marvellous degree with the descrip- 
tions in the Bible. Im Palestine there was now a curious 
conflict going on between Russia and the Greek Church, and 
the Greeks had actually placed the Turkish flag on the 
campanile of a Christian church. The Greeks resented the 
intrusions of the Russians and the establishment of schools in 
which the Russian language was taught. Sir Charles Wilson 
illustrated by means of lantern slides the various places of 


interest which he had visited. A cordial vote of thanks was’ 


passed at the conclusion of the address. 


TESSERZ. 
Obelisks. 


hee origin of obelisks is lost in what has been 
poetically termed the “night of time.” In spite of the 
profound research and bold and sagacious conjectures of 
Egyptian antiquaries, especially Champollion, it is to be re- 
gretted that their history is far from being completed. If, how- 
ever, the labours of archzologists have failed in clearing up the 
mystery of their origin and making known the primitive idea of 
their construction, they have at least thrown considerable light 
on the most important points connected with them—their object 
and uses. Vast progress has been made in deciphering the 
inscriptions traced’ on them—their employment as external 
decorations of palaces and temples, before the gates of which 
they were placed in pairs, has been ascertained—and their 
symbolical and figurative meaning in the sacred writings of the 
Egyptians established. Time appears to have had in the 
instance of these columns the reverse of its ordinary effect ; 
their history has become more accurate and complete in 
modern times than it was at a period considerably nearer their 
own. Thus the progress of Egyptian discovery enables us 
summarily to reject as false the interpretations of the Roman 
writers affecting the nature and meaning of the obelisks. We 


can authoritatively assert that they were not meant to be the 


symbol of a religious idea, or to convey a summary of Egyptian 
philosophy. The name obelisk, we are informed by Pliny, 
expressed in the Egyptian tongue the idea of a solar ray—their 
columnar and tapering form was a symbolical representation of 
the same idea. The etymology of the word has as yet been 
vainly sought for in the original language itself. No terms 
which can be considered to bear on the question have as yet 
been discovered, except djenz anschaz, written columns, and it 
is evident that though these may express the idea of obelisks, 
they throw no light on the origin of the word itself. The Greek 
obeliskos is a diminutive of ode/os, a spit. Herodotus uses the 
phrase odelous lithinous. The most remarkable point in the 
history of the obelisks, considered as works of art, is their being 
cut from a single block of granite. They have from this cir- 
cumstance received the name of monoliths, They present four 
surfaces, which gradually approach each other as they ascend, 
and so bring the column to a pyramidal point, called pyra- 
midion. As originally placed they stood on a square pedestal 


of the same material as, and of but slightly greater breadth 


than, the shaft. 
biog, Roman Shops. kt 
The’ shops at Rome, as well as the taverns, were dis- 
tinguished by pillars projecting into the streets, and on the 
_ ‘booksellers’ columns were inscribed. the, titles of the works 
which they had to sell, the books being kept in nidi, the best in 
the upper, the worst in the lower. Piutarch mentions the show- 
board over the gate, and Petronius calls it the venalitium, 
upon which were written the names of the, goods to be sold. 
Particular trades lived in distinct streets.. Shutting the shops, 
as now upon Sundays, was the Roman. Justicium in times of 
mourning. Plutarch notes that tradesmen attended their shops 
while other persons walked abroad. Bankers and others had 
shops’and bronze stands in the forum. Martial adds that the 
streets of Rome and fronts of houses were choked up with 
sheds and stalls which Domitian removed. The rich used to 
keep artisans for the purpose of making various goods. Thus 
Antony branded Augustus on account of his father having been 
a rope-maker, and the tradesmen about the house of Paratus, 
called Pansas, were probably slaves, who sold goods of ‘their 
master’s manufacture. eel tis vas 
Niches. — e 


. The abundant use of statues by’ the Romans led to the 
adoption of the niche—a feature unknown in Greek. archi- 
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tecture—as a convenient mode of inserting them within the 
surface of walls and thereby decorating them ; at the same 
time'space was gained in interiors, where, if otherwise p!aced, 
they would haye taken up,room., Niches frequently occur, 
in. Roman. temples, and baths, and were occasion- 
ally: decorated, with a frontispiece of small columns, with. 
their entablatures and pediments, but were generally left plain, 
and were for the most part semicircular in plan, in which case 
they usually terminated in an arch and semidome, after the’ 
manner of a tribune or large recess, of which the niche was, in 
fact, a miniature copy. Niches, however, were very frequently’ 
rectangular in plan, as were also exhedre, or recesses, in which 
case the latter formed arches vaulted hemicylindrically. 


Fine Art and Industrial Art. 


The art of design for the artist is one thing, and the art of 
design for the manufacturer is another. They rest not upon! 
the same principles of invention—a facility of drawing, of 
delineating by the hand, is indeed the elementary necessity to! 
both, but further than this necessity they have little to do. with: 
each other. They have not, in fact, the same objects, con+ 
sequently they should not, even in this elementary part of their: 
education, draw the same things. The object of manufactures, 
whatever they be, next to their essential utility, is ornament, 
admitting of infinite variety and combination in form and’ 
colour—that of the higher arts to instruct and to please by 
commanding our sympathies. The ambitious ornamentalist 
who will be half artist. will issue but tasteless, displeasing, 
incongruous productions, instead of works of completeness, 
referable to the rules of his art, which are strict and limited. 
An idea seems to have been very general that the study of the 
antique, and the drawing from statues, and casts of the Elgin 
Marbles in particular, are the very first things that are neces- 
sary for incipient manufacturers, almost of every kind. These’ 
are not things whose great object ever -was or ought to be 
ornament. Nay, they wander far from the right line who would. 
urge even studies inferior, vastly inferior to this high antique, 
such as botanical drawing and knowledge ; for, in fact, what is’ 
the principle of ornament which should engage the manufac-, 
turer? It is not mimetic—form or colour, or both together, 
but not shown in resemblances. It is the very contrary to that’ 
which is the artist’s aim which gives the ornamentalist the’ 
scope for his genius. It may be capricious, only let it avoid: 
strict delineation or portraiture of anything in nature. This is’ 
the essential difference between the arts and manufactures at 
The one is imitative of nothing, indeed, , 
in its higher kind; whence from its connection with higher 
art, manufacture is in some degree compelled to show its link, 
as may sometimes be the. case in the finer arabesque, which 
will partly be under the direction of the artist; even then, if 
bird or beast appear, they should most capriciously terminate’ 
in delightful vagaries, out of all possibility and in vague: 
dissimilarity. ae tag 

Royal Academy and Somerset House. 


There are no expressed conditions on which the apartments 
at Somerset House were originally bestowed on the Royal 
Academy. The Royal Academy of Arts took possession of the 
apartments in Somerset House in April 1780, by virtue of a’ 
letter from the Lords Commissioners, of the Treasury to the’ 
Surveyor-General, directing him to deliver over to the treasurer’ 
of the Royal Academy “all the apartments allotted to His, 
Majesty’s said Academy in the new buildings at Somerset 
House, which are to be appropriated to the uses specified in: 
the several plans of the same heretofore settled.” The Royal. 
Academy received these apartments as a gift from their founder, 
George III., and it has been always understood by the mem-- 
bers that His Majesty, when he gave up to the Government his | 
palace of Old Somerset House (where the Royal Academy was 
originally established), stipulated that apartments should be 
erected for that establishment in the new building. The Royal. 
Academy remained in the old palace till those rooms were; 
completed which had been destined for their occupation, plans 
of which had been submitted to their approval, and signed by 
the President, Council and officers. 


The Renaissance Spirit. 


It is remarkable that in those centuries which seemed to, 
have scarcely recovered from the barbarism of the dark ages, 
and which were still involved in the confusion of civil wars, 
enthusiasm. distinguished the progress of the public mind, It 


‘was not pleasure, nor the graceful study of seme fine intellectual . 


acquisition, nor the desire of accomplishment ; it was a wild, 
passionate and universal ardour for all that awakes the mind. 
The great schools. of classic literature, of painting, of archi- > 
tecture and of music—all) first opened in Italy—were a conflux'’ 
of students from all nations. The leading names of these. 
schools, were followed with a homage scarcely less than pro-, 
stration. Even the masters of that driest of all studies, the, 


| Roman law, gave their prelections, not to hundreds, but. to 


thousands. The great painter had his “ seguaci,” 


; who paid 
him almost the allegiance of a sovereign. ' eee ene 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue sculpture in the beautiful garden of the Luxem- 


bourg has received an important addition in the Zrinmph 


of Silenus, by M. Darou; which is set up in the part adjoin- 
ing the Rue du Luxembourg. As the title indicates, it is a 
joyous group of about half a dozen figures, and will be 
acceptable to the inhabitants of the Quartier Latin. It 
suggests the spirit which. now prevails, and which has led 
to a revival of mythological subjects: In Louis PHILIPPE’s 
time the most fitting subjects for the same gardens were 
considered to be the -illustrious women of France, mainly 
queens, princesses and saints. However much they dif- 
fered in character, they were all alike in favouring the 
demurest costumes. There is appropriateness in M. 
Datovu’s group beyond that which arises from having 
numerous wine-shops .in the vicinity. It recalls RUBENS, 
who could claim the right to be limner-in-chief to SILENUs. 
The artist was largely employed at the Luxembourg, and it 
has been supposed the ‘fine fountain attributed to JACQUES 
DESBROSSES was designed by Ruspens. M. Daou has 
another group in the garden, the memorial of DELACROIXx 
the painter. 


ALTHOUGH the municipal authorities, aided ‘by the 


Government, endeavour to preserve the amenity of. Paris,’ 


they cannot always interfere with the liberty of the enter- 
prising speculator in buildings. One of the latest under- 
takings will affect the appearance of the Luxembourg, 
which is unquestionably one of the great architectural 
treasures of the city. It will be remembered that along the 
street front of the palace the Rue Vaugirard runs, and is 


far too narrow. Opposite the palace is, however, a very’ 


wide, silent street, once used for a fair, called the Rue de 
Tournon, which evidently was laid out and a peculiar 
character imparted to it in order to enhance the effect .of 
the Luxembourg. It has been arranged to erect at the 
extremity of the Rue de Tournon an. immense building 
which will not only alter the peculiar appearance of the 
street, but will conceal the facade of the Luxembourg from 
various points of view. Besides, the building is sure to 
increase the difficulties of traffic in the narrow Rue de 
Vaugirard. The Senate occupy the Luxembourg, and the 
intervention of the President has been invoked, but it is 
doubtful whether there can be any interference with the 


scheme, which is plainly the first step in the transformation | 


of the old, placid Rue de Tournon. 


WHETHER it was from political rancour, jealousy or 
other unexplained cause, Turkey and Greece have delayed 
the completion of the arrangements for obtaining sites for 
the buildings in which each country was to be represented 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. The difficulties are at 
length surmounted. The plans: are prepared for the 
Turkish building. The Greeks are respecting economy, for 
their pavillon, which M. Macng, a French architect, has 
designed, will after the close of the exhibition be trans- 
ported to Athens and there re-erected. The only European 
kingdom which as yet has no place assigned to it is Portugal, 
but as it is always behind the times nobody is surprised. 
Persia and Mexico have also to complete their arrangements 
for the representation of their products. At present twenty- 
six foreign governments have given their adhesion to the 
exhibition, and most of them are occupied with building 
works. Sweden and Norway will have their palaces con- 
structed at home, and will send them in pieces to Paris, 
where they will be set up. 


ANYONE who is desirous to ascertain how far art has 
been popularised in this country will find the exhibition of 
the Dudley Gallery Art Society as useful for supplying 
evidence as an exhibition of drawings by students of the 
Science and Art Department.. In one case the drawings 
are executed under the superintendence of masters, in the 
other the artists are independent. In the majority of the 
drawings (and they number nearly 400) in the Egyptian 
Hall we see signs of aspiration rather than completed 
works, and ‘it can hardly be said there are indications 


of originality. Most of the drawings are exceedingly cheap; 
and can be. employed decoratively without incurring 
any charge of want of taste. . 


DEDHAM, in Essex, will always be associated with: JoHN 
ConsTABLE, the landscapist, for there was the mill in which 
he was born, as well as the bridge and the river, which 
he so often painted. Much about the place is changed, 
but the old bridge still remains. Unfortunately its days. 
are numbered. The Stour Navigation Company consider 
it as an obstacle to traffic, and have paid a part of the cost 
of its removal, while the county ‘councils of Essex and 
Suffolk have agreed to bear the remainder of the expense. 
There is to be a new bridge, in which everything pictur- 
esque will be eschewed. Ornamental bridges were said to. 
mean enormous cost, and the Essex bridge will avoid all 
features that are not dictated by necessity. A proposal was. 
made to preserve the old bridge and.to use it for. foot pase 
sengers, leaving the new bridge for vehicles, but necessity 
prevailed, and in a short time Dedham will present an 
appearance which ConsTaBLE could not consider as 
attractive. 


THE following is the prize list of the Classes of Archi-- 
tecture directed by Professor T. RoGER SMITH at University: 
College, London, for'the session 1898-99 :—Hine Art— 
Donaldson Silver Medal, C. J. StRacHAN ; second prize, 
A. C. WALLINGFoRD. Second Class: G. O. Howsuip. 
Third Class: L. R. Carcitt, T. J. TatHam. Construc- 
tton.—Donaldson Silver Medal, R. H. J. Mavuew ; second. 
prize, C. J. STRACHAN ; certificate, 3*, B. F. HARTNOLL. 
Third Class: W. C. Bramuam, S. T. CLARKE. Classes. 
maintained by the Carpenters’ Company :—Architectural’ 
Drawing Class.—Prize, A. A. Lert. Constructional 
Drawing Class.—First prize, R. E. ELwes ; second prize, 
J. H. Daviss ; third prize, W. C. Symgs. Second Class :. 
J. F. AsHpy, W. C. Bramuam, H. Ripout, G. H. A. 


Wave. Quantity Surveying—Advanced Class : Prize,. 
T. A. Burr. Second Class: T. H. SMITH, F, C. W.. 
StacEy.. Third Class: S. Canstey, F. A. Kinc. Ele- 


mentary Class: First prize, E. D. Forp; second prize,. 
G. Wacuorn. Second Class: A. G. Carter, W. M. 
Epps, R. L. Roperts.. Third Class : L. BENJAMIN, W. 2 fe 
Hott, W. A. S.:Perrit, R. M. WALLACE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—_BRISTOL: EXTERIOR, LOOKING SOUTH-WEST... 
NAV, LOOKING NORTH-WEST, 


WANDSWORTH AND CLAPHAM UNION—BOARD-ROOM 
AND OFFICES. : 


(2) a illustration shows the design which obtained the: 

third premium in the recent competition, ‘ There- 
were certain restrictions as regards the plan in the par- 
ticulars, and these were strictly adhered to ; but as no 
mention was made as to the amount to be expended the 
competitors were placed in an awkward position. The 
present design, which is by Mr. W. Hutton Nasu, off. 
Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, was to be built in red 
brick and Portland stone.. The plan explains itself, but on 
the first floor is a spacious Board-room and several com— 


mittee-rooms and a residence for the caretaker, &c. 


RESIDENCE, THORNVILLE, LIMERICK. | 


cain building was lately erected from the designs of | 
_3. Mr. Ropert Focerty, of Limerick. The illustration: 
is from a photograph by Guy & Co. 


FRIEDENSTHAL, GLOUCESTER ROAD, NORBITON, 8.W. 
HE above house has been carried out in red bricks, 
the upper storey being finished rough cast. and 
the roof tiled. The principal elevation faces west, and the- 
plan is so arranged that no room is lighted from the north: 
only. Four attics are provided on the ‘second floor, all 
with fireplaces. The’ electric lighting and bells were 
carried out by Mr. A. Korrper, of Soho. The general 
contractors were Messrs. R. Jones & Sons, High Street, 
Sutton, S.W. The architect is Mr. CRANFIELD. 
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ae er MALMESBURY. 
& A By Hon. J. DUTTON. 


| (Illustrated by. C..H. POLLEN, yi 


(Concluded rom last week.) 


*O return to the history of Malmesbury Abbey. - About 

twenty years after Athelstan, Edwy succeeded to the throne. 
The monks describe this king as a weak and foolish young 
man, and this view of him on their part is not perhaps much 
to be wondered at, as he hated monasteries. The monks of 
Malmesbury becoming involved in his quarrel with the famous 
Dunstan, who was afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Edwy turned them out of their monastery, replacing them by 
secular clergy. The monks naturally felt bitterly about the 
interlopers, saying that the monastery had been turned intoa 
“stye of secular canons.” They were, however, a match for 
Edwy. A happy thought struck them ; they took Edwy’s great 
relative, St. Aldhelm—who had been dead 250 years, and to 
whom miracles had been attributed both during his life-and 
after his death—out of his coffin and exhibited him in a shrine. 
The effect was wonderful. The king not only ‘relented, but 
immediately restored the monks, and bestowed upon them the 
manor of Brokenborough, close to the town, which was by far 
the largest gift received by the monastery. 

In the time of his brother and successor Edgar, who was 
entirely under the influence of Dunstan, the tide turned in 
favour of the monasteries. Malmesbury came in for a share of 
the good things, and recovered all the liberties and lands of 
which it had been deprived. In the document dated 974, by 
which King Edgar restored one estate that had been forfeited, 
he says :—“ Considering what offerings I should make from my 
earthly kingdom to the King of kings, I resolve to rebuild all 


the holy monasteries throughout my kingdom, which as they are 


outwardly ruinous with mouldering shingles, and worm-eaten 
boards even to the rafters, so, what is worse, they have been 
internally neglected and almost destitute of the service of God. 
Wherefore rejecting these illiterate clerks (the seculars) subject 
to the discipline of no regular order, in many places I have 
appointed pastors of a holier race—that is, of the monastic 
order, supplying them with ample means out of my royal 
revenues to repair their churches wherever dilapidated. - One 
of these pastors, by name Alfric, I have appointed guardian— 
that is, abbot—of that most celebrated monastery which the 
Angles call by the twofold name of Maldemsburg.” This is 
supposed to be the only instance where the name is so written, 
and it seems as if it had been derived from the two names of 
Maldulph and Aldhelm. 

At the east end of the nave of the abbey church are the 
remains of four noble arches, two of which are still perfect. 
They evidently supported the great central tower and spire. 
Hermann, bishop of Wiltshire, chaplain to King Edward the 
Confessor, who proposed to unite the abbey of Malmesbury 
with the bishopric, but was defeated in that intention by the 
monks, is said to have erected at his own expense the “ Bell 
Tower,” which probably was this middle tower, as it was 
supported by four lofty arches and contained ten bells. The 
spire surmounting the tower had—according to Leland, who 
was at’ Malmesbury in 1540—fallen down within the memory 
of man, and had not been rebuilt. It was almost as high as the 
spire of St. Paul’s in London, and in it was the great. bell 
called St. Aldhelm, which, whenever a storm was impending, 
was rung to drive the meee and thunder away from. the 
town. 

At the west end there was eaiarent? another rene square 
tower, of which Aubrey, in his “ Collections,” furnishes the 
following information :—“ When the great rejoicing was on the 
king’s birthday 1660 for the return of Charles II., viz. May 29, 
here were so many and so’ great volleys of shot by the 
inhabitants of the hundreds of those parts, that the noise so 
shook the pillars of the tower that. one re and the second 
part above fell down in that night.”: 

From the time of Edgar Malmesbury Abbey was ruled by a 
regular succession of abbots, until all the monasteries were 
suppressed by Henry VIII. Edward JII. raised the superior 
to the dignity of .mitred abbot. -The-monks were of the 
Benedictine Order. ..The monastery. buildings covered : six 


', covers a space of 1,000 years,’ ending with his own time. 


acres of land, and the grounds and orchards, a large pasture, 
rabbit , warren. and vineyard covered forty acres more., . The 
vineyard was planted on a hill north of the abbey by a Greek 
monk, named Constantine, supposed to be an archbishop in 
disguise, who had come here for refuge’ about-the year 1030, 

The last abbot was Robert Frampton, who apparently, fore- 
seeing the impossibility of averting the destruction which was 
coming on the great monastic system in England, was wise in 
time and resigned the monastery with its revenues into the 
hands of the king (December 15, 1539), in return for which he 
and the monks—about twenty in number—were pensioned for 
life. One William Stumpe, arich clothier, bought the monastic 
buildings of King Henry for 1,500/. 25. ojd., a very large sum 
in those days. He filled them all with his looms, and also the 
little church of the Holy Saviour, St. Peter and St. Paul, but he 
presented the remains of the abbey church of St. Mary, 
to the inhabitants of Malmesbury for a parish church.. Those 
remains were in a very ruinous condition, , The upper part 
of the nave had been rebuilt in the, time of Edward HIT. 

and that still remains very perfect. , The great Norman pillars 
still support the roof inside, but the most; beautiful parts of 
Roger Poore’s church must have been almost as much in ruins 
then as they are now, and nothing. i is left of the cloisters but, 
the beautiful doorway in the east end of the north aisle, which 
evidently led into them. The ruinous state of the church, 
however, had come in the lapse of ages from natural causes, 
one of which was the fall of the great central tower and spire 
owing to Norman work, which, though so massive in appear- 
ance, was rarely as substantial as it.looked. No reproach. 
therefore of wilful destruction rests with the purchaser of the- 
abbey church. It is to be feared, however, that William. 
Stumpe was no scholar, as he took no care to preserve the very 
valuable library belonging to the monastery.* The Rev. Canon. 
Jackson, in a lecture on Malmesbury, says :—‘‘ Volumes. 
beautifully illuminated were sold by weight at the monastery 
gates as so much waste paper, and were used for all sorts of 
purposes—for covering books, wrapping-up goods, stopping ale- 
barrels, scouring guns, and the like. The glovers of Malmes-~ 
bury particularly made great havoc of them.” 

William Stumpe, who bought the monastic buildings, was, 
according to’ John Aubrey, son of Thomas Stumpe, the parish. 
clerk of North Nibley, in. Gloucestershire. He was a weaver, 
and at last advanced to be a clothier. He must have removed. 
later to Malmesbury, as he brought himself into notice by his. 
presence of mind in setting forth refreshments when no less a 
guest than the king, Henry VIII., honoured him by a visit. 
Brayden, near Malmesbury, in those days was a royal forest, 
and Henry, hunting there, came with all his court train to dine 
withthe clothier. It was a circumstance which might have 
embarrassed many men, but Thomas Stumpe was equal to- 
the occasion. It seems that in those days manufacturers were: 
accustomed to supply with provisions their labourers, as well 
as their domestic servants. Mr. Stumpe therefore ordered his. 
train of servants and labourers to abstain from eating till night. 
He had the provisions which were prepared for them served 
up before His Majesty and his followers. ‘“ This,” says Fuller 
in his “ Worthies of England,” “supplied them with a plentiful, 
though not a. dainty meal; and they went away well pleased. 
with their entertainment.” He also adds, “How the Stumpe 
who bought Malmesbury Abbey was related to this Thomas 
Stumpe, whether father or son, is to me unknown, It will not 
be a sin for me to wish more branches from such stumps, who 
by their bounty may preserve the monuments of antiquity from. 
destruction.” The question of the relationship of this Thomas. 
to William Stumpe. is, however, set at rest by Aubrey, as 
already mentioned. The present Earl of Suffolk owns the 
estate of Charlton, near Malmesbury, by the marriage of, his. 
ancestor, the first Lord, Suffolk, with the granddaughter of 
William Stumpe. 

A house near the abbey i is still called the. Abbey House, and. 
is supposed to be the site of the abbot’s house. , The lower part 
has pointed windows and ribbed arches, and is evidently very- 
old. The upper part was built after the Dissolution of the 


* In mentioning the library one cannot help alluding to William of, 
Malmesbury, who was librarian in the time of Stephen, | and who is 
considered by some to be the'chief of our old historians. » His history: 
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monastery, probably by Sir James Stumpe, the son of William, 
as he married a Boynton, and his atms and those of his wife are 
in an arch over the door.’ Between the years 1263 3 and 1287, 
or it may be earlier, there was at Malmesbury a hospital of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, occupied by a prior, brethren 
and sisters, bearing habits. and signs of the order. They had 
extensive lands there, and were possessed of great power and 
opulence. In the year 1540 the knights of St. John’ were 
expelled from the kingdom, and their large possessions fell into 
the hands of the king.’ “These lands” were probably sold by 
Henry’ VIII. to one: of ‘his courtiers; but in the reign of 
Elizabeth they came’ ‘its the possession of John Stumpe of 
Malmesbury. “The ‘whole was transferred by Mr. Stumpe, in 
Consideration of thé sm of 267: 13s. 4d., to the burgesses then 
existing, “ for the 'uSe and in behalf of the ete and’ bur- 
gesses of the borough of Malmésbury.” * 

‘All that’ now réniains of “thé pai Re is a curious ancient 
arch near the south’ pHdye! 2 se li 

Only one more aveHitéctural feature of interest in’ Malmes- 
bury remains to be’ méntioned;and ‘that isthe beautiful old 
market cross, This cross if thus‘described by Leland :—“ There 
is a right costely péate of workin the market place, made al 
of stone and curiously Vaulted for’ poor market folkes to dente 
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with walls and gates, of which there were four. Part of the 

old walls still remains, and shows how solidly they were built. 
Roger of Salisbury was, like many of the great churchmen 

of those days, more of a soldier than a priest. Turbulent and 


-ambitious, he began by being the prime favourite of Henry L., 


and swearing allegiancé to his daughter Maud. He afterwards 
turned against her, and aided Stephen in his efforts to seize the 
throne, .He fell under, the king’s displeasure, however, for 
refusing to submit to his decision in a difference between him- 
self and Alan of Bretagne, Earl of Richmond. ‘Stephen, no. 
doubt, thought him a dangerous man, and. was glad of a pretext 
for depriving him:of his possessions. He took from him all his 
castles, and shut him up in prison with his nephew, the Bishop 
of Lincoln. The mortification of this was so great that it 
brought on a fit of illness of which he died. 

Now we come to an event which closely connects Niles 
bury with the history of this country. During the wars between. 
the Empress Maud and Stephen in 1139 the town and the sur- 
rounding county were the scene of several fights. The castle 
which; Stephen held was clandestinely entered by one Fitz-. 
Hugh, who burnt the houses of the town. Stephen got pos-. 
session of it. again, but was afterwards besieged there by the: 
Earl of Gloucester, Maud’s brother. After various vicissitudes: 
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by when rayne commith. There be 8 great pillers and 8 open 
arches, and the work ‘is 8 square ; one great pillar in the middle 
beareth up. the vaulte.”” 

This structure (see. Jast’ week’s ARCHITECT) has flying. 
buttresses, which support an ornamental turret of an octagonal 
shape. Or this turret area crucifix and several figures in basso- 
relievo. The date is towards the close of the fifteenth century. 

We must now turn to the moré secular side of the history 


of Malmesbury. Roger Poore, ‘bishop of Salisbury, who has’| 


been already mentioned as having most probably rebuilt the | 
abbey church; of St.Mary, also ‘built castles -at Malmesbury, | 
Sherborne.,and Salisbury.. Camden informs ‘us’ that “these 
structures + were for cost very chargeable, and for show very 
beautiful: The stones were’ set in such ge that the JOutS 
could not bé seen.” Py Pe eR ) 

It seems a pity that ‘such a beautiful” piece of masonry was’ 
not preserved; but King John, to befriend the monks, who 
wanted more space’ for their buildings on that side, allowed 
them to raze it to the. ground. and to enlarge the monastery on | 
the site. Besides building the castle, Roger fortified the, town, 


of fortune, in which the town was taken and retaken by: these: 
two opponents, Stephen finally recovered it. Afterthe Empress. 


fe 


A 


Maud lost the throne which she had won for a short time, and; 


| fled the country, her son, Henry of Anjou, came in 1152'to try: 
and regain, it. 
_went to Malmesbury, which place he attacked on the eve of the: 
Epiphany, and took ail, except the keep of the castle, after-: 
wards called Jordan’s tower, from the name of the governor of 
the, castle under Stephen. 
_attack; by, Henry on Malmesbury returned and pitched his. 
camp near. The two rivals were now face to face fighting for. 
‘the crown of England. . Henry, whose force. was much smaller. 
than Stephen’ s, was encamped under the walls of the town with, 
i ‘the Avonin front of him, . There was a great display of knights: 
and noble chiefs on both sides, but Henry did not mean to. 
abandon’ his ‘secure “position unless Stephen attacked him, 
‘which he could only do at an, extreme. disadvantage; yet; 
‘Stephen was determined to risk it, as he feared that delay» 
would only strengthen the Duke. 
‘tithe in history that the weather has interfered ‘to upset the best. 


He arrived in the middle of winter and first. 


Stephen hearing of this spirited) 


It ‘is. not, however, the first; 
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concerted plans. 
prevented Stephen’s crossing it. Showers of hail and sleet 
drove directly in the faces of his men, and it was so bitterly 


cold that they could not hold their spears, while the Duke’s' 


men, having the wind in their backs and being much sheltered, 
suffered but little. The engagement was consequently impos- 
sible on that day, and with time and reflection more peaceful 
counsels prevailed. It is stated by one authority that’ here 


under the walls of Malmesbury the two rivals came to terms’ 


about the succession to the throne. 
Once more in our history hostile forces met at Malmesbury. 

In the great rebellion the town was garrisoned by the Royalists. 

It was taken by Cromwell’s troops, and retaken by those of the 
king several times. In 1645, when the Royalists were in 
possession, a body of the Parliamentary soldiers under Colonel 
Massie suddenly attacked and took Malmesbury by storm, the 
Royalist governor, Colonel Henry Howard, third son of the 
first Earl of Berkshire, being made prisoner. The following is 
the account of the storming and taking of Malmesbury by 
Colonel Massie, extracted from a rare pamphlet of the time of 


the Civil Wars, written by one of Cromwell’s puritanical * 
After giving’ an account of his taking: Beverstone 
Castle on his march from Gloucester to Malmesbury, the writer 


supporters. 


goes on to say :— 
“The noble Governor Massie having thus, settled a garrison 


for the Parliament in Beverstone Castle, continued the, next 


Violent storms of rain swelled. the river od | 


maintain this town for the king and the Parliament now sitting 
at Oxford, in defence of those rites (zc. rights) that pretended 
Parliament at Westminster have abused and robbed our nation. 
For the other particular, that upon deniall we must expect, the 
extremity of fire and sword, we make this answer: That: those 
extremities, I’ believe, are as likely to fall upon those that 
assault this towne as those that defend it. For that point of 
serving you, the truth is, we are all too proud.—Your servant, 
‘HENRY HOWARD. 
© This Henry Howard, a colonel of foot, and one of’ thé 


| Earl of Berkshire’s sons, being governor here, prepared his 


soldiers for defence as well as for defiance, and filled his works 

with his numerous souldiers, bragging much of their valour and 

resolution, which caused that worthy commander Massie to 

double his care and diligence to storme it with all vigour, 
courage and expedition. But it was late in the evening before 
he could draw up his horse, foot and artillery before the said 
towne ; and these two difficulties happened to him the samé 
day : the one thing was his soldiers’ want of sleep, having con- 
tinued their constant watch and continual duty for several days 
and nights together without intermission ; the other was the 
great storme of raine that fell the same evening, whereby 
Colonel Purefoy’s régiment of horse were constrained to forsake 


| the field and seek out some shelter for themselves and their 


horses; ‘but’ the unwearied governor (Massie), with his foot~ 
and some three or four troops of horse of his own regiment - 
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morning his march towards Malmesbury, in ‘Wiltshire, and the 
same day sent this summons written with his own hand unto 
the Governor of Malmesbury : :-—‘*To the Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the garrison of Malmesbury. You are 
hereby summoned that you, w7thin one half hour after the 
coming of this to your hands, surrender the same, with 

all the arms, ammunition, provision, and other things of ser- 
vice and use whatsoever, unto Colonel Massie, .Governor 
of Gloucester, for the use and on behalf of the king 


and his Parliament now Sitting at Westminster ; and, he, 


doth hereby engage himself by all. the ties of honour 
that you, your officers and soldiers, shall; not’ only enjoy your 
lives, and be received under the protection of good usage and 
quarter, but also all such as shall desire employment with us, 
under my command, shall ‘find entertainment according to their 


qualities or depart whither they please ; and if you shall refuse . 


the proffer of mercy, then you are to expect no other but what: 
fire and sword shall bring on you. Dated May 24, 1644.’ 
“EDWARD MASSIE.’ 


«The Governor of Malmesbury within the time limited, in | 


the said summons sent the ensuing answer : =, 
“¢Sir,—I have received your summons, and (without any 
unsavoury language) do return you this answer :—That we will 


gave the alarm to the enemy all that night, playing harg 
with big ordnance and musketeers, during which time he him- 
self took great pains in making blinds (z.e..barriers and screens 
for shelter) and in taking such houses as, might best,preserve 
his. men, and resolved to storm) it) early next: morning ; and | 
accordingly about sunrising, May 25, he drew outa ‘strong 


‘party of musketeers against the turnpike and chains, who very ~ 


gallantly assaulted the enemy and beat them from their 
ordnance and guards ; some others of the musketeers assault- 
ing the enemy in their works, and with great courage and 
resolution entered the same, wounded some and the rest fled 
further into the towne; in all which it was’ hard to’ judge 


whether that worthy commander by his personalf action or dis- 


creet direction were of greater avail in ‘taking the’ towne, but | 
sure it is, the same added much eases to the captains both 
of horse and foot.” 

Some further details are given of the siadat which will not 
be interesting tothe general reader, but the narrative ends with 
the following paragraph :— nF 

“Tt was a brave spectacle to see, how, unanimous both com-. 
manders and soldiers undertook the enterprise, and with what 
undaunted spirits and courage all of them in one minute of 
time performed the same, notwithstanding their hard marches 
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want of sleep and the unseasonable rains all that night. But 
let all glory and praise be given to the Lord of hosts, by Whom 
the work was done in so little time, and without so much as a 
man hurt of the governor’s soldiers in the storming of it ; nor 
did they lose a man curing their whole time of being there, 
except the governor’s boy and one common soldier ; our forces 
‘lay but twelve and thirteen hours before the same ere they took 
it by assault.” 

It is recorded to his honour that Massie behaved very liber- 
ally to the town, and refused to allow plunder, and indeed left 
all so peaceable after the surrender that he was able to march 
his troops the same day to Chippenham, which he took at 
once. 

This is the last event of historical interest which took place 
at Malmesbury. It is now a quiet, dull, little country town, 
with no distinguishing features but its beautiful ruins. These, 
‘however, always remain as witnesses of more stirring events 1n 
past days; and the preceding account shows that Malmesbury 
xanks high among those towns of England which can boast of 
Jocal traditions of interest and importance. 


LETTERS OF SIR JOHN: VANBRUGH. 

NE of the most interesting collections of letters in England 
© is to be found at Castle Howard, the principal seat of the 
Earls of Carlisle. The building was commenced in 1702, from 
the designs of Sir John Vanbrugh. There are many letters in the 
correspondence between the third earl and the architect show- 
ing the careful attention which was given to the architectural 
details and surroundings of the edifice. But the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission considered the subjects were too 
technical and circumscribed to be treated in their investigation, 
which was to “throw light upon subjects connected with the 
civil, ecclesiastical, literary or scientific history of this country.” 
It is to be regretted that art was not allowed to come within the 


purview of the Commissioners as well as science or literature. 


About the relations between architects and clients in the past 


little is known, and when evidence appears it should be utilised 


‘The Earl of Carlisle, it is evident, did not judge Vanbrugh by 
the opinion of the wits in the beginning of the .eighteenth 
‘century. He held the architect in esteem, and endeavoured to 
serve him. The confidence between them can be judged by 
the letters from Sir John which have been printed. 

The first letter is dated February 2, 1720-21. It was‘then 
Robert Walpole was about to enter on the long period of 
power during which the character of the English constitution 
was adapted to new conditions. Like Walpole, Sir John 
‘Vanbrugh and his correspondent belonged to the Whig party, 
and the architect-courtier lost no time in approaching the new 
potentate. He writes :— 


I have just now been to wish Mr. Walpole joy of the king’s 
promising him to be first Commissioner of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at the end of the sessions (szc). 
Lord Sund{ferland] will then be Secretary of State, and Lord 
Stanhope Captain-General. That is, I take. it for granted it 
will be so, since the king has written a letter with his own hand 
to the Duke of Marlborough with the greatest expressions of 
kindness and esteem, to let him know it will be much for his 
service in this juncture if he gives up that station. The king’s 
writing this letter I have only known as a secret, not yet to be 
spoken of ; but that ’tis intended Lord Stanhope should be 
Captain-General is talked on everywhere. This point of 
Lord Marlborough’s quitting has hung these two days. upon 
Her Grace’s opposing it, purely, I believe, for the money ; and 
‘so I suppose she will haggle for a pension to support the poor 
old officer and his wife. ; 


At the time there was war between the Duchess and Van- 
‘brugh over Blenheim, and the reason for his disrespect can 
therefore be understood. Sunderland and Stanhope had 
intrigued against Walpole, and the great minister may not have 
much regretted the death which on February 7 Vanbrugh 
announced to Lord Carlisle: — 


_ Your lordship will hear by this post that my Lord Stanhope 
died suddenly on Sunday. I believe, in the present distracted 
juncture, the whole Cabinet Council would have been a less 
loss both to the king and nation, not only for his quite superior 
knowledge in all foreign affairs, but from the great credit he 
had at present at home, when few others: have any atall. He 
stood -quite clear in the eyes of all parties in regard to this 


‘think Lord Sunderland will not be dropt. 


devilish South Sea affair, that is like to taint the greatest part 
of those who were otherwise fit to do business, and has behaved 
himself with great applause in the House of Lords, and with 


great temper, now that people’s passions who may mean well, | 
and the artifice of others who mean the worst of mischiefs, , 
seem every day to bring things to the brink of the utmost con- . 


fusion, particularly that of a difference between the two Houses, 
which at this time would blow all up. ... I much fear the 


report of the secret committee won’t mend things. 


I wish ' 


something don’t then appear against people one would rather » 


it did not—not so much for their own sakes (though I wish 


them well) as from the service they have done, and can still do, . 


the king and his best friends, if they are not disabled from it; 


which I have some particular reason to fear, more than yet _ 


appears abroad. And I believe the P—— [Prince] knows 
enough to please him mightily, though’twill gratify his passions 
much more than conduce to his interest. Mr. Walpole inspects 
all the Treasury business, though he does not take the direction 
of it in form till the end of the sessions. Secretary Craggs is 
very ill, His father is to be examined before the secret com- 
mittee. , 


Craggs was the official to whom Addison when dying dedi- . 


cated his. works. 
losses, and writes :— 


On February 18 Vanbrugh returns to the , 


‘The king. was extremely shocked with the news of Lord - 


| Stanhope’s death ; he was at supper with his usual company , 


when it was brought him ; he rose immediately, and retired to 


his closet. 
to let Lady Stanhope know he will make her what amends he 


can for her loss, and desires she will let them know what and- 


in what manner she would have done, and it shall be complied 
with. Mr. Craggs is another sensible loss to him, though not 
to the same degree. He holds well, however, though no doubt 
some folks are in expectation these strokes and the disorders 
of the times may affect him. By all I can learn, I incline to 
I believe he still has 
the king, which, with the consideration of his great ability in 
Parliament, may probably induce Lord Townshend and Mr. 
Walpole to think it for their own service to draw with him. 
especially since the public. cause so much requires a union, 
Besides, ’tis not. sure but ‘they may have some kind of hold 


‘upon him in these South Sea transactions, by which they may 


the less apprehend. him, though he remains in credit with the 
king, especially.if they themselves do him service in this 
juncture, which some think may be the case. Lord Carleton, 
however, is lookt on as his: man if he is made president, and ’tis 
plain many others cast their eye towards him ; so that I don’t 
at all see him down if he gets clear of the South Sea. 

It is remarkable to find Walpole suspected to have taken 
part in the South Sea craze, for modern historians consider 
it was a proof of his good sense when he was found keeping 
clear of all the speculative bubbles of the time. Vanbrugh 
was a loser to the extent of 2,000/., but at the time there was 
financial trouble of a more exasperating kind before him. The 
House of Commons had voted half a million for the erection of 
Blenheim, but a much larger sum was expended. The question 
was, who was to pay? The Duchess, who had the manage- 
ment of the finances during the great warrior’s imbecility, 
maintained that Vanbrugh was not acting under her authority 
or the authority of Parliament, and endeavoured to escape all 
responsibility. She was the best hater of that age, and -as 
Vanbrugh’s claims affected her pocket, he enjoyed the utmost 
power of her spite. . A letter to Lord Carlisle reveals her 
opinion of the architect, who only claimed the money owing to 
him :— 


The counsel on Sir John’s side laid great weight upon my) 


Lord Treasurer Godolphin’s warrant to Sir John Vanbrugh, 
and the judges ran into that very willingly, for to my certain 


knowledge two of them were gained by old Craggs’s interest - | 


and artifices. I thank God he is now no more able to do any 
mischief, and the Parliament seem to be dissatisfied with his 
ill-gotten estate, and have a mind to recover what they can of 
it for the use of the unfortunate S. Sea people. I know it was 
very difficult to get the better of Mr. Craggs when he was 
living, but perhaps his ghost may not have so much influence 


upon the members of Parliament... . The chief argument I 


hear he [Sir John] makes use of to gain those who were the 


late Lord Godolphin’s friends are (sic) as follows:—That to _ 


set aside his warrant is to cast a blot on his memory and the 
like ; whereas I think it is more natural to argue the other 
way, and to say that so good a man, and so sincere a friend as 
he was to the Duke of Marlborough, could not possibly design 
to frustrate the Queen’s intentions and the Parliament’s by 
making him liable to the expense of such a building [Blenheim], 
and in the midst of all those declarations to imagine that my 
Lord Go. meant anything by the words in the warrant more 


He has ordered Lord Sunderland and Mr. Walpole — 
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than that he had made Sir John surveyor at my Lord Marl- 
borough’s recommendation, and that the building was on the 
Duke of Marl.’s behalf, as the Queen gave it him and made 
him the sole judge of it. Oe 

There are other letters at Castle Howard from the Duchess 
relating to the case, which’ are dated March and April 1721. 
The Duke was still living. He died in 1722, and in 1725 there 
is a letter again denouncing Vanbrugh. On the ground that 
he had during the Duke’s lifetime published a libel on him 
and the Duchess, his entry to Blenheim or any part of the park 
was prohibited. 

The majority of architects are sooner or later doomed to 
appear as witnesses in law courts. It would, therefore, be wise 
to accept the inevitable, and by mimic trials endeavour to 
become prepared for the ordeal. Sir John Vanbrugh was suc- 
cessful at the trial of his action against the Duchess. But he 
made a sorry exhibition of himself as a witness, Lady 
Lechmere, who accompanied Her Grace on the occasion, wrote 
to her father, Lord Carlisle, saying :—‘ I was sorry to find Sir 
John make so wretched a figure, and indeed could not 
have believed it, without his letters, papers and oaths, which 
spoke very contrary.” An appeal was lodged in order that the 
case could. be brought to the House of Lords, where the 
termagant counted on supporters. The proceedings before the 
highest tribunal are described in the following ‘letter, dated 
May 9, 1721, from Lady Lechmere to Lord Carlisle :— fd 


of Marlborough ; the cause is put off for a fortnight ; she tells 
me she sent you down: one: of her written cases, and the 
opinions of the judges in the.Court of Exchequer. Sir John 
Vanbrugh was here this morning, and says he has sent. you .a 
printed paper (which.I fancy, you would. not approve); he is 
now frighted about it, for he has made himself liable to. severe- 
punishment, by being guilty of a breach of the House of 
Lords, in printing a libel upon a peer while a cause is depending 
before them in judgment, in which Sir John himself is a 
witness ; how he’ll come off I can’t tell, but he has given the 
Duke of Marlborough the advantage of having a full blow. at 
him if he pleases. 


On June 6 her ladyship tells her father that “the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough are gone to Windsor ; the Duchess 
seems very easy at the losing her cause, and has not a worse 
opinion of the justice of it than she had before,” a declaration 
which can have two meanings. Vanbrugh had much else 
to engage his attention. _ There was a visitation of small-pox 
in 1721, and theatres in consequence suffered. On November 6 
he writes :— : 


We are a little crippled in our opera by a letter from 
Durstanta that she is not: well, and can’t be here this winter ; 
they go. on, however, and two new operas are preparing, but 
Heydegger is much in fear the bishops won’t let his masquer- 
ades appear till the plague’s over. I’m told, however, the king 
thinks that no.very staunch reason. I have seen some of the 
physicians and asked them how inoculating has really suc- 
ceeded, and.they assure me. not one. single.person. has: mis- 
carried, nor that they find any sort of ground to fear that those 
who go through the small-pox that way will have them again ; 
and one pretty strong proof they have by a young woman, who 
ever since she has had them given her is employed to look 
.after people who get them by the natural course, and yet is not 
hurt by them. ual ui 

The Tories yesterday attempted in the House of Lords to 
have the instructions: for treating the Northern Peace laid 
before them. . There was a pretty long debate upon it, but the 
worst supported, as I am told, that has been known, though the 
Duke. of Wharton took much pains init. . His chief. (Lord 
Cowper) voted with the Tories, but did not speak. The pupil, 
they say, made quite a poor figure, never yet having spoke so 
ill. They were but twenty on the division, and a great majority 
-on the other side. 


A few months afterwards there was an end to the twistings 
and turnings of the English condottiere, the Duke of Marl- 
borough. He died on June 17, and two days afterwards we 
find Vanbrugh endeavouring to obtain a commission for the 
monument. Some people who possessed estates’ had erected 
mortuaries in spots which they admired. Why should Marl- 
borough be buried within the vaults of a church? Accordingly 
Sir John wrote as follows to his patron :— ‘ares 

I have only time to-night to acquaint your lordship with a 


few particulars I have learnt of what my Lord Marlborough 
has left, which is more than the most extravagant believers 


ever named. The Treasury, a little before he died, found he 
had a full million rolling in the Government on loans, &c., 
besides his stocks, his ninety-nine years’ annuities not sub- 
scribed in, his land, his posthouse 5,000/. a year, his mortgages 
and God knows what he may have besides in foreign banks. 

He has left his widow (I wish some ensign had her) 10,000/. 
a year, to spoil Blenheim her own way ; 12,000/. a year more 
to keep herself clean and plague folks at law with ; 2,000/. a 
year to Lord Sund[erland] for ever and as much to the Duchess 
of Montague for life ; 8,o00/,a year to Lord Ryalton for present 
maintenance ; and the gross of his wealth (for these are but 
snippings) to Lady Godolphin and her successors, according to 
the grand settlement. I forgot one article (a sad one), he has 
only given Lord Godolphin a jointure of 3,000/. a year if he 
outlive my lady. This I fancy was Her Grace’s doings for not 
voting for her [on her appeal to the House of Lords in her 
action against Vanbrugh. ]. 


It having been referred to my Lord Godolphin with the 
other executors, Clayton and 'Guidet, to consider about the 
duke’s funeral and place of burying, I have taken the liberty to 
mention to my lord what your lordship designs at Castle 
Howard, and has been practised by the most: polite people 


before priestcraft got poor carcasses into their keeping, to: : 


make a little money of. f 

Sure, if ever any such thing as erecting monuments in open 
places was right, it would be so in this case. But I fancy the” 
duchess will, prevent. his lying near her, though ’twould not 
make her very melancholy neither. The place I propose is in, 


Blenheim Park, with some plain but magnificent and durable | 
monument over him. ghd 


I was yesterday at the House of Lords with the, ‘Duchess | 


A month afterwards Vanbrugh was obliged to. own. there 
was an end to his project. , But it will be seen from his letter | 


he was not without hope that.the possessors of Marlborough’s., , 


great wealth could be utilised for his own advantage. 


I believe my Lord Godolphin. would. have liked ,very well 
to have had the Duke of Marlborough buried in the park . 
with a very good monument over him, but the duke directs in 
his will that they should bury him in the chapel at Blenheim. 
Here is a pompous funeral preparing, but curbed :and crippled © 
by Her Grace, who will govern it by her fancies, amongst which » 
there is but one good one, and that is, that she’ll pay for it. I 
don’t know whether it won’t cost her ten thousand pounds. 
What a noble monument would that have made, whereas this 
idle show will be gone in half an hour and forgot in two days. 
The other would have been a show, and a noble one, to many 
future ages. styl a 

I showed the young duchess what your lordship writ, about ~ 
so great a fortune falling into such generous hands, which she 
took mighty well. She says covetousness: has happened to 
appear to her so very odious in some. other people, that she is 
sometimes frightened lest.she should. have seeds in her blood 
that may spring up one time or other. I tell her, now is the ; 
time if ever, since it generally goes along with great riches. 

This will was made but in March last.and hurts nobody but 
her. I don’t find, however, that either she. or, my Lord 
Godolphin have the. least disposition to dispute it, and I hope 
nobody else will, though there’s a great temptation to the Duke 
of Montague, who would come in for three or. four hundred 
thousand pounds if this will were set aside, and that the old , 
one be cancelled, and .’tis said it- certainly is, though I can’t 
believe so great a mistake could be made. 

I don’t think, however, it would be possible to set this will , 
aside, since besides so much as .may be pleaded in support of 
the duke’s capacity to make a will, it recites the former almost 
throughout, and gives the bulk of the estate where it ought to - 
go and where all the world knows the duke ever intended it. . 

Her Grace has by this will (for to be sure that was her 
doings) made my Lord Blandford independent of his father and - 
mother, deprived her daughter of the jewels and catered bravely 
for herself, I being told yesterday by a good hand that one of 
the executors has said they knew of 609,000/. she had of her 
own, besides what the duke has disposed of, which I have seen 
valued by way of money, and amounts to almost 1,400,0004,, - 
besides jewels, plate, pictures, houses and furniture. So that at 
this reckoning the whole amounts to a great deal above two 
millions. What my Lord Godolphin at present enters into is; 
not so much as at first was thought ; my, lady duchess tells me 
she finds it to be full 30,0007, a year, however, with which they 
seem well content. 

The duke has expressed an earnest desire that an Act of . 
Parliament may be obtained to continue this great estate in his 
family, but I find nobody disposed to come into it, as indeed I | 
should wonder if they were. 

Tis great pity, as your lordship observes, that the duke 
made no disposition to public uses, the want of which 
reflects cruelly upon him. . But that which wounds his character . 
much more, and will to all ages blast it ina great degree, is 
what. now is freely said, and generally allowed for truth, that 
had the queen lived a month longer he had been seen to act a 
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sad part, having made his peace on the worst terms. His lady 
is now looked upon as a thorough’ perfect Jacobite, and her 


having furnished money to the Pretender not denied by her 


family. These are strange things. 

The king is much pleased with Kensington, and the easy 
way of living he is fallen into there. He goes, however, to 
Hampton Court the beginning of next month, and ’tis thought 


will make some little tour towards Salisbury, and back by. 


Winchester and Portsmouth. He is not a bit content with Sir 
Tho. Hewet in finishing the rooms at Kensington. I have 
hopes of his doing something of advantage to me, though not 
as an architect ; which is not a trade, I believe, for anybody to 
recommend themselves by at Court, I fancy your lordship’s 
godson will be a professor that way, for he knows pillars and 
arches and round windows and square windows already, 
whether he finds them in a book or in the streets, and is much 
pleased with a house I am building him in the field at 
Greenwich, it being a tower of white bricks, only one room and 
a closet on a’ floor.» He talks everything, is much given to 
rhyming,’ and has a great turn to dry joking. What : these 
seeds;may grow to,'God.knows, they being of'a kind that may 
do! ihis’ business, up-hill ‘or’ down-hill, or perhaps: upon ‘the 
whole he were, aswell without them. They serve, however, to 
make himself and! other. people sport at present. * 


In the following,February we find Vanbrugh taking up a 
more useful scheme—the improvement of Londonstreets. The 
streets at the time were in so detestable a condition’ that. even 
foteign’ Visitors’ were ‘amazed at them: ‘It’ was’ difficult to 


introduce any reform, for then as now private'interests were | 


in favour of continuance of abuses which had become familjar. 
Vanbrugh enlisted the aid of Lord Morpeth, who was the son 


of ‘the Earl of Carlisle. The time was one which’ dictated | 


attention to sanitation, although it could not then be realised 


there was any connéction between clean streets and health ° 


In Paris no less than 14,000 people had “been exterminated by 
the small-pox. The king wished to, have inoculation tried, but 


when the Sorbonne was consulted the decision was adverse to; 


the operation.’ According to Vanbrugh, the, High Church 
clergy in England agreed with: the Sorbonne. But. however 
pressing were the reasons in favour of street improvements, it 
was necessary to use diplomacy in order to persuade members 
to advocate the measure. Ina letter to Lord Carlisle we can 
see Vanbrugh in the character of a lobbyist :— : 


I am glad I can acquaint your lordship that we have pre- 
vailed with my Lord Morpeth to take’ under his conduct the 
Bill for reforming the streets. I, finding at last that Mr. 
Walpole was come to think a little seriously of the matter, as a 
thing quite fit for the Government to take some care of, concluded, 
if he engaged anybody of note to take the chair, he would cer- 
tainly take care he should be supported in it. So my Lord 
Morpeth being hamed by Mr. Frankland and: others, and Mr. 

- Walpole saying nobody would be better, I asked him whether 
he would be so good to speak to him himself ; he said, with all 
his heart. This I immediately acquainted my Lord with, who 
seemed a little unwilling, on a diffidence he had of himself, 
where he should be obliged to hold the chair at a committee of 
the ‘whole House, which he had never yet done. But Mr. 
Walpole having since spoke to him, and everybody else pressing 
him to it, he has at last resolved to take all the pains he can to 
carry so good a public work through, and has been with me 
this morning in order to set the thing in motion immediately ; 
which I hope and believe he won't fail of being successful in 
for I take for granted they will support him. 


The novelty of his position was enough to make Lord 
Morpeth uncomfortable, and moreover it was evident the 
ministers were not in favour of the innovation. In his next 
letter Vanbrugh displays a confidence amidst circumstances 
which would make an ordinary promoter desponding :— 

My -Lord Morpéth is often low-spirited about this Paving 
Bill and often much inclined to give it up till another sessions, 
thinking the great men don’t appear in it, as he expected they 
would, But for my part I see no rubs or delays. more than 
what I réckoned upon from the natural course of everything 
moving in Parliament that’s worth having ; nor do I think Mr. 
Walpole is backward in the thing, though he yet has taken 
little part in it, more than on proper occasions declaring him- 
self for it. But I think he designs to take a part to purpose 
when the Bill is brought in and comes to be read a second 
time. I may be mistaken in this, but I can’t help reckoning 
upon it, and therefore have joined with Mr. Strickland, Frank- 
land and others in persuading my Lord Morpeth to go on, 
which he does, but I think chiefly in.compliance to us. But I 
think nothing is to be carried of this kind but by resolution and 
pushing on with vigour. Mr. Walpole has now gone so far as 
to'look the Bill over and approve of it, so I hope it will be 
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the people to come with clamorous petitions. against it. 
the Bill is quité a fair thing, without the‘least.face of a bubble’ 
or job of any kind, and so may bear the light. :, ' 

Soon afterwards Vanbrugh was able te inform: the Ear. 
there was less likelihood of abandoning the Paving Bill, 
although he feared “some simple insignificant proposal that. 
will do no manner of good may be accepted in its room.” 
The Bill was not, however, proceeded with in that session 
In September 1725 there is a letter from Vanbrugh; who was: 
then at Greenwich... Hawksmoor was with him and “was: 
caught by the gout pretty badly.” He also says he was. 
afraid “‘a distemper has got hold of me, even worse than the» 
gout, which isan asthma ; at least I have strong symptoms of 
one, and know well how hard it is to deal with. But if I can’t 
cure that I will, however, try once more to cure London streets ;.’ 
the Speaker seeming now quite in earnest about it, and 
desires we will have the Bill ready to bring in at the opening 
of the sessions, so I. am preparing everything I can think of 
that may be of service to support it.”’, In his next letter. 
Vanbrugh states: the restoration of Hawksmoor to his office: 
of clerk of the works at Whitehall, owing to the death of Sir 
Thomas Hewet, who, as above stated, did not satisfy George I. 
with his finishing of rooms at Kensington Palace. 

- Vanbrugh was not permitted to see his Paving Bill become. 
law and employed for the.benefit of the public. He died in. 


| the following March.. There: is 2 marvellous difference between. 


his buildings and his letters... Pope considered he was deficient’ 
in grace, while Horace’ Walpole said he was deficient in pro- 
portion, convenience and propriety. However true the strictures. 
may be when applied to his buildings, they do not characterise 
his letters. There is no affectation of a wit or of a ponderous. 
thinker. All is frank and simple in them. | He had good reason: 
to respect Lord Carlisle, but we find none of that obsequiousness — 
which was common in those who were allowed to address a 
peer. Vanbrugh’s letters should gain for his memory more- 


esteem than is likely to arise from a study of his buildingss? 


although they leave a scenic impressiveness which is rare in. 
English work. ; ait nN 


itsry 3S Se 


bs, EXPLORATION IN GREECE. 
(CD the 29th ult. Professor Jebb, M.P., presided 
annual meeting of the Hellenic Society. : 
The hon. secretary, Mr. George A. Macmillan, read the- 
report of the council for the session 1898-99, in which it was 
said that the work of the Society had been carried’ on with 
energy and success. Important excavations had been carried 
on in the island of Melos, and. some work. had also been done: 
at Naucratis. Grants had been made of 10o/., as usual, to the 
British school at Athens, and of 5o0/. a year for three yeaxs im 


at the: 


aid of the new Platonic lexicon to be published by the 


Clarendon Press, under the editorship of Professor Lewis’ 
Campbell. The ordinary receipts of the Society had risen from 
7892. during 1897-98 to 8207. ii Me a cee Bae 
Professor Jebb, in moving the adoption of the report, after” 
observing that for the third season explorations had been made: 
on the site of a prehistoric city near the village of Phyldkopi,, 
in the north-west of! Melos, representing the earliest capital of 
the island of Melos, said’ the prehistoric deposit: found there 
belonged to the interval between the earliest culture traceable: 
on Greek soil and the later Mycenean age. The ‘earliest 
pottery found at Phyldkopi was primitive unpainted ware, hand” 
made and hand polished, such as was found in the early cist- | 
tombs of the Cyclades. Next in age to this camea series of” 
vase fragments with painted geometric designs ; and to this. 
again succeeded in chronological order a-series of fragments. 
known as ‘“‘ Therzean”—z.e. belonging. to the.class found in the 
island of Thera (Santorin). “The work of these three periods. 
was all, of course, pre-Mycenean. A circumstance of peculiar ' 
interest in connection with the excavations of Melos was the 
discovery that the ancient town at Phyldkopi must have been 
a prehistoric centre for the manufacture and export of imple- 
ments made of obsidian. Melos, as Mr. Hogarth observed, 
seemed to be the only place in the Levant where obsidian as 
volcanic product, occurred in a highly vitrified state ; and, it 
was probable that during a very long period Melos was a 
centre from which obsidian work was exported to the island 
and coasts of the 7Zgean. Professor Jebb then turned to the~ 
proposed exploration of Crete. Mr. Arthur Evans, associated 
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with the director of the British School at Athens, had already 
made an appeal for aid towards this enterprise, which well 
deserved a response, especially as the sum required, 5,000/., 
was certainly a modest one in regard to the interest of the 
results which might be expected. The High Commissioner 
of the Powers in Crete, Prince George of Greece, was favourably 
disposed towards the scheme, and, with his approval and sup- 
port, certain sites in Crete of historical importance and repre- 
‘sentative character had already been reserved for British 
exploration. One of these was Cnosos, the city of Minos and 
‘Ozedalus, the centre of the ancient sea-power and the earliest 
home of Cretan art. There was a mound at Cnosos contain- 
ing remains of a prehistoric building, which Schliemann desired 
to excavate, and which would be one of the first objects. of 
investigation. Another site was Preesos, a seat of Cretan life 
at a very remote period, where an archaic inscription had been 
discovered in a dialect to which the key had yet to be found. 
A third was Lyttos, where fragments of ancient laws had been 
unearthed on the acropolis. Another site secured for their 
explorers was the cave of Psychro, on Mount Dikte, the 
legendary birthplace of Zeus. Broadly speaking, the great 
interest of prehistoric Crete consisted in its character as the 
first Egean station, or stepping-stone, of the earliest civilisation 
which passed westward from Egypt. Archzologists had told 
them, as the result of recent research, that Crete bore witness, 
among other things, to the existence of a system of sign- 
writing older than the use of the Phcenician alphabet, and even 
to an intercourse with Egypt which might date from 3000 or 
possibly 4000 B.c. Nothing could be fitter than that English- 
men, after taking a leading part in ameliorating the present 
condition of Crete, should resume, in a scientific spirit, the.,task 
of investigating its earliest civilisation. After referring to Mr. 
Duncan Mackenzie’s recent visit to the island of Cos, Professor 
Jebb mentioned the proposal to establish ‘an English school of 
archeology at Rome. Hellenic studies would certainly gain 
thereby, as well as those which were more specially concerned 
with Roman or Italian literature and archeology. It would 
.cost less than a school at Athens, for the obvious reason that it 
avould not have to bear the charges of excavation. In con- 
clusion, he expressed a hope that the objects and advantages 
.of the Hellenic Society would be made more widely known. 

The motion was seconded and the report adopted. 

Professor Jebb observed that they had hoped that Professor 
Furtwangler would be present, and, indeed, the professor fully 
intended to be with them, but had been suddenly summoned to 
Munich. 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth, director of the British School at Athens, 
gave a short account of the work of the school during the last 
year, and urged the desirability of the exploration of Thessaly, 
hitherto an almost untouched field. 


RIGHTS OF LIGHT AND AIR.* 


A VERY practical work, and one of the first importance, which 
is being undertaken by the Society of Architects, is that 
of bringing about somechange in the law which (without affecting 
the rights of property) shall prevent the vast waste of time and 
money which every year is literally thrown away in negotiating 
and litigating over questions raised as to rights of light and air. 
Every architect and surveyor knows well the annoyance 
which he and his client often suffer when proposing to erect 
buildings. It is no exaggeration to say that in some cases a 
building, the erection of which may greatly improve the 
surrounding property, is attacked on all sides by questions of 
light and air, and a crop of ten or a dozen cases may be raised 
against it, many of them often of the most trivial nature, and 
it must be an especially lucky building owner who commences 
and completes his building without any such claim being made. 
Almost all of these cases arise from or are encouraged by 
-the uncertainty as to what: does or does not constitute the 
legitimate rights of an adjoining .owner, and I am afraid it is 
only truth to say that the desire of gain largely affects a number 
of the claims made, and the fear of being stayed by an | in- 
junction, and the risk of large costs in. fighting an action, 
induce the building owner to pay sums of money far larger 
than the damage warrants. ° at 

Look for an instant at what has'to be, faced by a building 
owner, and it will be seen at once that the risks must often 
enough curtail building enterprise and seriously impede those 
who wish to rebuild, part 

Everyone seems to think that a building owner is fair game 
for compensation. ; 

It is only natural that each surveyor should desire to look 
first to his client’s interest ; and the state of uncertainty as to 
what are or what are not.a.client’s exact rights, tends to 
prevent a settlement and produce a lawsuit. 


* An address ‘by T. Walter L. Emden, 7P. L.C.C., president, 
Society of Architects, at. a meeting convened by the Society of, 
Architects at the Cutlers’ Hall, Sheffield. he 


The same thing affects the solicitors when they come on the 
scene, and consequently not only do the professional costs get 
piled up by further expert evidence being called in, but the law’s 
uncertainty makes litigation almost inevitable. 

In order therefore to protect the interests: of a client an 
injunction is obtained, and I fail to see that the architect or 
solicitors can be blamed if they take this step where the case 
may be of a trivial character, even if they think their client is 
likely to obtain a monetary benefit by so doing larger than the 
real value of the damage. 

These cases, too, depend so much on technicalities, while 
the necessity to bring home to judge and jury the facts as they 
are is so great that models and numberless plans have to bé 
prepared, and experts at expensive rates are called in order to 
prove fully the views of each side to those who'have to try and 
decide the case. _ ‘eee 

What wondet is it, then, that these cases become enor- 
mously expensive, and’ thousands of pounds are every year 
more or less wasted in'costs? This very expense is the oppor- 
tunity of the man with small rights to obtain from the building 
owner a large sum of money, which he will rather pay than try 
the case with its attendant risks ‘of costs and delays. 

I venture to. think that no inquiry, into. this subject could be 
made without disclosing’not only the great number of ‘these 
actions, but their wasteful’cost and the trivial character of the 
Feveet os 2h 3'c cod elude eid: ORCI , 

I amisure that every honourable professional man is desirous 
of avoiding this useless waste of money and of preyenting 
blackmailing opportunities. © . 

The Council of this Society has set to work to make a 
determined. effort in the direction of preventing this useless 
waste, which affects not only the public, but the honour of 
professional men. fat 

There is no doubt the question ‘is a difficult one to deal with 
when first approached, because it is not desirable that vested 
interests and the rights of property should be interfered with ; 
but it seems to me that the object which we have in view may 
be obtained without any such interference, the waste which has 
been and is a growing evil justly and effectually prevented. . 

In Scotland the Court of the Dean of Guild deals with 
these questions, and the canny Scot is ‘saved much annoyance 
and expense, and, conservative as we may be in England, there 
can surely be no reason why we should not adopt some similar 
or suitable means to accomplish the same end here. The 
Building Act Tribunal, in dealing with Building Act cases 
*n London has shown that there can be no difficulty in 
appointing a technical court to deal with these matters, and the 
payment of its cost would be the merest fraction of those to 
which building owners are now put. 

The secret of this wasteful and improper system lies, like all 


| other wasteful systems, in its uncertainty of the extent and 


value of the rights affected, and until these can be decided 
before commencing to build, by an independent decision from a 
court to which it is compulsory to go as in Scotland, this 
wasteful and improper system will grow and scandalise our 
reputation as business-like and honourable men. 

The suggestion which I would make, and which I think this 
meeting should adopt, is that a Technical Court under the 
London County Council in London, in the corporation in pro- 
vincial town and cities, should be established, and every 
building owner should be compelled to deposit a full set of the 
plans of any new building or material alteration of a building 
with the authority, paying such fee as may be deemed neces- 
sary, and that the authority should then require the owner to 
give notice to all the adjoining owners who may be affected, 
and after examining the plans to ascertain if there is interfer-, 
ence with any rights of light and air or other easements, then, 
the tribunal should proceed to hear the objectors and the build-, 
ing owner, and after hearing, decide as to what height, &c., the, 
building can be carried without interference with the lights and 
easements of the objectors. ; 

The fact that such a decision was given before building 
operations were commenced, and before the building owner was. 
pledged to his contract. with his builder, would of itself be a, 
substantial boon, apart from the great saving of time and 
money, and the absolute prevention of blackmailing by factious 
and petty cases being raised, and the fighting of expensive 
actions. ; os 

I fail to see that anyone could suffer injury by this course, 
and the good arising from it, I think I have shown, must un, 
doubtedly .prove a valuable help to the public and the. pro-, 
fessional man alike in building operations, -yol 

There is no doubt that when cases are carried on men’s 
feelings.and men’s judgments get involved and warped,. and, 
cases, are carried in consequence to such lengths that thousands, 
are spent on small and petty matters which, in themselves,, 
taken at the very largest valuation, would not represent more, 
than a tithe of the costs which are incurred. ee tot 

I in no way wish to pledge myself or the Society of Archiv 
tects to the details or the exact methods by which this bene, 
ficial change should be brought about, but I suggest what 
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seems to me a simple means, that is, an extension of -the 
powers of the Building Act Tribunal in London and of pro- 
vincial local authorities, by which to accomplish it. The fees 
charged could be made to cover all the. expense of the court 
and its attendant officers, and would then be moderate enough 
to prove a mere drop in the ocean compared to the present 
wasteful process. Further discussion on this subject may 
devise better means, but anyway it is in my opinion, and I 
trust it is the opinion of all those to whom I speak, necessary 
that the settlement of this subject should not be longer delayed 
and that the remedy should be applied at an early date. 

The Society have presented a petition to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and I have also laid before the London County Council 
a notice of motion for the building act committee to consider 
this important question, and I hope for the hearty and sub- 
stantial support of this meeting. 

One difficulty is that the question does not appeal directly 
to the great body of the public who, though they may suffer in 
certain ways, only suffer occasionally and for the most part 
indirectly, but those who build and have built will, I am sure, 
feel the force and necessity for the remedy which we advocate, 
and I trust they will use also their best endeavours to bring it 
about. nl 
I trust too that the efforts of leading men, both architects 
and surveyors as well as those of the legal profession, will not 
be wanting in the necessary effort to bring about a reform so 
greatly needed, and which will once and for all sweep on one 
side the exaggeration of claims, of a petty and improper character, 
with all the attendant waste of clients’ money which comes in 
its. train, and protect more thoroughly from | infringement 
legitimate rights of light, air and other easements. ¢ 

Mr. Smith moved and Mr. Haslam seconded, “ That with 
a view to lessening the costly litigation and delay now 
attendant upon questions relating to light and air arising out of 
building operations, it was desirable, in’ the interests of the 
public and the architectural profession alike, that all such 
questions should be, submitted to and. decided by a technical 
tribunal in connection with the local municipal authority 
before the commencement of the work.” 

The President said this plan had been tried in Scotland, 
had been in force there, in fact, for very many years, and had 
proved a great success, 

Mr. Hubbard did not see why the local authority should 
interfere. 

Mr. Mitchell Withers moved that the words “ In connection 
with the local municipal authority” be omitted, and this 
amendment was seconded by Mr. Wigfull. 

The President, replying to questions, said the local authority 
would be by far the most convenient body, as the same set of 
plans which had to be submitted before buildings were com- 
menced would do for the light and air examination. This 
technical tribunal could not be final, because a party not 
satisfied with the decision had recourse to the ordinary law ; 


but in Scotland it was very rarely that the ordinary law was- 


resorted to. The expenses in connection with the tribunal 
were very small indeed, because the gentlemen constituting the 
‘tribunal were experts, and therefore expert evidence was not 
needed, and much cost was saved. é 

The resolution was carried, only two gentlemen supporting 
the amendment. 


THE OUBLIETTE IN 'THE TOWER. 
()F the many intensely ‘interesting discoveries that have 

been made recently in the Tower, few are calculated to 
throw more light upon certain phases of its past history than those 
that have lately taken place. Excavators were engaged, says’ the 
City Press, in exploring a subterranean passage’ leading from 
the ditch on the river side to the White Tower. Apart from 
these latest discoveries a peculiar interest is attached to 
the: White Tower; for the fortification, as we see it to- 
day, remains almost. in the condition in which it was left by 
Bishop Gundulf, its architect, and is ‘the most important 
remnant of Norman London. Weeks of labour in a dark and 
narrow passage brought the workmen to within a few feet of 
the wall of this ancient structure, and then the work became 
more difficult. A heavy iron grating securely mortised in the 
wall blocked their path, while in its rear was a huge mass of 
débris. The work of removal was no easy task, but it has 
been accomplished, and the excavators have been rewarded by 
effecting an entrance into a dungeon, probably one’ of the 
Coldharbour dungeons that were spoken of by Bailey as being 
located in the White Tower. 
_ Whether this is so or not we are for the moment unable to 
prove, but certain it is that those poor wretches whose fate it 
was to be cast into such a loathsome chamber had but a few 
days spared to them on earth. The victim would: in all pro- 
bability be lowered through a shaft into the cell, or conveyed 
by some other entrance, at present undiscovered, from the 
White Tower. Once below, he would find himself in total 
darkness in a chamber 6 feet wide, 12 to 15 feet high, and 
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about 8 or 9 feet in height, surrounded by walls reeking with 
moisture and a floor flooded: with ,water. As the prisoner's. 
eyes became accustomed to the darkness he might contem- 
plate the old Norman arches of the roof andthe piers of 
Gatton stone, the former of which have been tampered with, 
though the latter are in a splendid state of preservation. The. 
facile pens of historians and novelists have aided us in passing 
through in imagination the sufferings of those poor wretches. 
whose fate had doomed them to be thrown into these foul pits, 
but no pen can adequately describe the loathsomeness of such 
a place. The visitor who is venturesome enough to descend. 
the shaft and trample in the mud and slime beneath may see: 
before him through a broken iron grating the long vista of a 
subway that in former days was used for conveying prisoners. 
secretly from the river. ? 

Behind the water oozes quickly through the wall, percolating, 
probably, through the soil from an enormous well in the 
neighbouring tower, the waters there being 4 or 5 feet above. 
the level of the dungeon floor. The question of any connection 
between the well and this subterranean chamber has yet to be 
decided. Should any passage exist, however, the outlet would 
not be far removed from Little Ease, where Guy Fawkes was 
tortured ; and the dungeon under. the crypt of St. John’s. 
Chapel, into which a large number of Jews were thrown. 
during the reign of Richard I. ostensibly for having 
clipped the coin of the realm, but in reality to get. them 
out of the way while their goods and money were confiscated. 
On the floor,of Little Ease the impression of a ring, to which 
prisoners were chained, is still to be seen, but the ring itself is. 
missing... The door is deeply indented—some say by the 
kicking of former prisoners while in agony. This thecry is dis- 
counted, however, by the statement that one of te occupants of 
the chamber managed ‘to secrete an axe, and with it tried to- 
effect his escape through the door. 

The subterranean passage just discovered may, it is thought,, 
have been filled in by the orders of James I., who, being 
frightened on account of the Gunpowder Treason, did not 
appreciate the idea of having any such subway in close 
proximity to the Royal Palace, which then occupied the vacant. 
space to the south of the White Tower. 


GENERAL. 


The Benson Memorial in Canterbury Cathedral was 
unveiled by the Duchess of Albany on Saturday. It was. 
designed by Mr. Jackson, R.A., and executed by Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley. The figures are by Mr. Brock, R.A., and 
the enamels by Mr. Dawson. 

Imber Court, Thames Ditton, of which part, at least, s. 
supposed to have been designed by Inigo Jones, will shortly be 
sold by auction. 

The Gems purchased for the British Museum out of the 
Marlborough collection are'on temporary exhibition in the Gold 
Ornament Room. A sum of 1,000/. was contributed by Mx. 
Charles Butler towards the purchase money. 

The Design of Mr. Henry Lord, of Manchester, has been: 
adopted for the model dwellings, shops, &c., to be erected on 
the Regent’s Road Barracks site by the Salford Town Council, 
at a cost of 147,000/, 4 ; 

Mr. S. W. Kershaw, F.8.A., contributes an article on 
Guildford to the July number of the “ Surrey Magazine,” a local 
periodical which hereafter will be eagerly sought by collectors. 
and lovers of antiquity. 


Dr. Tristram, chancellor of the diocese, has decided 
against the placing of three pictures in the church of St. 
Botolph Without, Aldersgate. The ‘vicar, the churchwardens 
and a majority of parishioners wished them to be put up, but 
they were opposed by a minority, including eight past church- 
wardens. The: Chancellor was of opinion that, whether’ the 
paintings would improve the church or not, the objections of 
the minority must tura the scale against their introduction. 

Mr. Henry Farrar, who has much experience in genea- 
logical research, proposes to issue a limited edition of the 
Marriage Registers of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. From - 
its position as the mother church of a large number of others, 
such as St. Martin’s-in-the-F ields, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden r 
St. Anne’s, Soho ; St. James’s, Westminster, and St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, as well as from being the parish church of” 
the House of Commons, and by the large number of historical 
persons whose marriages are recorded, the registers have” 
peculiar interest. ; 


The Vestry of St. Margaret and St. John have assented to 


the contribution of 100,000/. towards the Westminster improve-., 


ment, subject to the understanding (1) that the charge fall upon. 
the ‘area of Westminster as reconstituted by the London. 
Government Bill of this session, and that provision be made in 
the County Council’s Bill to this effect ; and (2) that. the space 

on the east of Millbank Street from Victoria Tower Garden to. 
Lambeth Bridge be converted into a public garden, 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE is extraordinary activity to be witnessed at the 
present time in Buda Pesth. The exterior of the great 
building for the Legislature of Hungary is’ sufficiently 
advanced to impress all beholders. But to prepare the 
interior in order that it may be used in the spring of 1902 
is so vast an undertaking that many people think it cannot 
be accomplished. All that can be done is to employ as 
many hands as the space will allow, and now the workmen 
seem to be countless. Sculptors in stone and wood and 
decorative painters appear to be as numerous as joiners. 
Many artists in Hungary believe that they or their successors 
will before long become the controlling power in art, and 
they are ambitious to demonstrate in the Parliament House 
what they can do. Wall paintings will abound, and it is 
not unlikely from the glowing colours that the architecture 
will appear to be of only secondary importance, and in that 
will be the weakness of the decoration. MUNKAcsy’s immense 
work, which was painted for the Chamber of the Magnates 
or Lords, may find its habitation in the Chamber of 
Deputies, or even in the Hall of Delegates. Where there 
is much hurry there is no time to consider questions of 
priority ; the first come the first served is now the rule. 
Among the painters who are at work are SPANYI, KRIESCH 
and KREMER, but the names of all who have secured com- 
missions would need much of our space. The work is 
controlled by Professor EMERICH STEINDL, and we hope 
his expectations to have the decoration completed by the 
end of the year will be realised. Furnishing, lighting, &c., 
will then have to be taken in hand. 


TuHosE who say there are no longer humourists in 
Ireland cannot have seen the epistle which a landlady in 
Dundalk has sent to the local architects. The patroness 
of the arts wishes to havea public-house and an adjoining 
residence which will surpass the numerous rival establish- 
ments. Remembering, no doubt, that the pirate GRACE 
O’MALLEY or GRANA UILLE was a friend of the con- 
temporary English monarch, she has selected ‘Queen 
Elizabethean” as the style to be adopted. It ought to be 
an honour for an Irish or other architect to carry out the 
Dundalk lady’s project without a thought of coin, but she 
munificently offers five guineas for any design, plan, speci- 
fication and bill of quantities she considers most suitable, 
the documents being her sole property. It seems incredible 
that so large a sum should be paid for so little work. For 
as the hostess is able to judge designs she could have pre- 
pared her own, but her generosity likes to be exercised. 
Assume that everybody will co-operate on the most reason- 
able terms, the cost of the two houses may be 1,200/, and 
on that sum 5/. is not very far from one-half per cent. It 
is an excellent piece of humour; but the landlady, we 
suppose, knows too well the condition of mind and pocket 
of the architects in Dundalk, and the offer of such liberal 
terms may have been inspired by a remembrance of their 
liberal custom. Who would not be an Izish architect when 
such opportunities are available ? 


ANYTHING connected with Queen ANNE should now 
have interest, but it cannot be said that the pictures show- 
ing the triumph of the Queen in Hampton Court will make 
her memory be more respected. It is remarkable that no 
record is made of them by Watpo.Le. He tells us that 
VERRIO “was sent to Hampton Court, where, among other 

_ things, he painted the great staircase, and as ill as if he had 
spoiled it out of principle.” VeErRrRio’s eyes failed, and 
Queen ANNE allowed him 200/. a year for life, but he died 
at Hampton Court in 1707. Queen CAROLINE was not 
very guilty when she commanded that the wall-paintings 
should be covered up about 1740. The colours are certainly 
very bright, but the brightness does not make the figures 
 moreinteresting. Evidently VERR10 hadrememberéd RUBENS’ 
glorification of Marte pE Mepicr. Mrs. MALaprop would 
say the allegories represented, and which, as usual, are not 
very clear, would be better on ‘the banks of the Nile than 


on the banks of the Thames, and we must agree with her. 


‘Queen ANNE was not adapted to be a painter’s model, and 
the little prince whose fate has had such effect on English 


history is not a graceful cupid. In the articles which have 
appeared on the discovery VERRIO is ill-treated. He was 
not a great painter, but an agreement: should have been 
respected. One: was to the. effect that he was to 
be paid ro/, a week for subsistence of himself and 


his assistant painters. In the course of half a 
year he. received only 5o0/ instead of 2607. It was 
also agreed that he was to receive 1,800/. for: the 


great staircase and little bed-chamber. On that job a 
balance of 1,190/7. was owing. In addition there was work 
done at Windsor. : The unfortunate VeERRIO: in his 
memorial said his necessities were very pressing, and with- 
out speedy assistance he was likely to be reduced to 
extremities. Sir’ CHRISTOPHER .WREN subsequently : re- 
ported that he had not received enough money to pay for 
the colours of the great room. All this may be very 
amusing to Government clerks, but VERRIO suffered from 
the bad business habits of those who controlled finance at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


In clearing a moat at Kirkintilloch a great number of 
stones were found which were immediately declared to be 
remains of a Roman building. ° Mr. McCGrEGcor CHALMERS, 
architect, of Glasgow, was invited to give an opinion on the 
stones. He said that some of them. undoubtedly bore 
traces of Roman architecture, having the characteristic 
mason markings of the period on the surface. But the 
great bulk of the stones were Medizval, and undoubtedly 
belonged to’ Comyn’s Castle, which was demolished by 
ROBERT THE’ BrRucE. They went to show that the castle 
occupied the site of the old Roman fort, instead of being 
a little further west, as was generally supposed. Mr. 
CHALMERS added that he should like to get a little more 
information about the park, which was now the PEEL 
property, of the Burgh Commission. He suggested that an 
expert should be employed to give them a history of the 
place. It was ultimately agreed by the Commission to 
raise a subscription with this object in view. 


No material used in construction has secured more 
attention in late years than Portland cement. At one time 
England had a monopoly of its manufacture. Now there 
are French, German, Italian and Belgian rivals, As the 
cement can be improved, efforts are made to excel, and 
each country maintains its own system of production to be 
the best. We believe the English cement still holds its own, 
but it is not satisfactory to find that in 1890 our exports 
were 1,281,963/.,, while in 1898 the exports fell to 610,723. 
A book on cement cannot therefore be expected to’ be 
alwaysauthoritative. Records of improvements are essential. 
Mr. D. B. BuTLER has brought out a volume on “ Portland 
Cement: its Manufacture, Testing and Use” (E. & F.N, 
Spon), which supplies the most advanced knowledge on the 
subject. The author has been associated with the late 
Henry Fara and is kis successor, and accordingly has a 
right to be considered as a specialist on the subject. His 
instructions are very clear, and the book will be of use for 
those who use cement as well as for the makers. 


Tue latest addition to the National Gallery, a small 
picture of the VIRGIN leading. the infant Curist by the 


hand; by FRANCESCO D1 GIORGIO, a Sienese painter of the 


fifteenth century, should have unusual! interest for architects. 


‘The artist, like many of his contemporaries, was a sculptor 


and architect as well as a painter, but his principal achieve- 
ments were supposed to be in civil and military structures. 
According to Vasari he erected the palace in Urbino, but 
there are doubts'on the subject, and also about his palace 
and cathedral at Pienza. He wrote a treatise on civil and 
military architecture, which was accompanied by a large 
number of designs of fortresses, engines for attack, &c. 
VASARI! says ‘that. FRANCESCO DI GIORGIO did more to 
facilitate the progress of architecture and performed more 
essential services for that branch of art than any other 
master from the time’ of BRUNELLESCHI. But it is im- 
possible to test the accuracy of the statement, for, with the 
exception of the palace and loggia in Siena, his buiidings 
cannot be identified. 
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i ‘DR. JOHNSON AND ART. 
NYONE who saw Jounson in his scorched and 

\.: shrivelled wig, or who gazed at REYNOLDs’s portrait of 
“Blinking Sam” reading a voluminous manuscript, must 
have! known he was too near-sighted to do justice to a 
building: or any other work of art. Probably he was 
incompetent to see a miniature in its totality. His 
acknowledgment that he was unable to see the front {of the 
Palace of Versailles perfectly is characteristic of his honesty. 
Like most of those who suffer from a similar weakness he 
gave much attention to whatever he could see, and his 
notes about Versailles while exhibiting his privation reveal 
his. efforts to find a remedy for it. His gaze could not 
extend along the front, but he saw the small basins of water 
on the terrace, the little courts, the gallery wainscotted with 
mirrors not very large, but joined by frames, the brick or 
tile paving, and so forth. At Trianon he records there is 
an open portico, with a pavement and pillars of marble, 
and a council-room where looking-glass was introduced 
wherever there was not a door or a window. In Paris we 
find similar pains to make up for physical defects. Would 
any other visitor who was not an architect or a 
builder on visiting the Observatory have observed that 
the upper stones of the parapet, while very large, were not 
cramped with iron? In St. Roch he was able to testify 
that. the lower parts of the pillars were encrusted with 
marble ; what was above he could not see, and therefore 
does not mention. He visited a M. GacGnier’s house. 
His vision did not reach to the lustre in one of the rooms, 
and he could not distinguish the material, so he jots down, 
“It.is said to be of crystal, and to have cost 3,500/.” 
jJouHnson could not fail to be impressed with his de- 
ficiencies during his visit to Paris, and, as became a 
moralist, he endeavoured to console himself by saying, 
‘ The sight of palaces and other great buildings leaves no 
very. distinct images, unless to those who talk of them”—a 
conclusion which, fortunately, is not absolutely correct. 
He expressed the same thought to his poor friend Levert 
in :a letter :—‘‘Though the churches, palaces and some 
private houses are very magnificent, there is no very great 
pleasure, after having seen many, in seeing more ”—words 
which reveal the fatigue of sight-seeing upon a man to 
whom the effort to look at a distant object was painful. 

Although many writers have attempted to analyse 
Jounson’s character and to display his shortcomings, the 
checks to which hismyoptic vision subjected him are not suffi- 
ciently realised. If, as TENNYSON says, “ Knowledge is but 
what we see,” there was much which had to remain un- 
known, to JOHNSON unless he depended on hearsay. 
BOSWELL maintained that his idol’s notes on the Paris 
journey were enough to ‘completely refute the idle notion 
which has been propagated that he could not see,” but the 
biographer was unable to distinguish between what was 
seen by JoHNSON and what was inference. Dr. PERCY was 
impolite when he argued that Dr. JoHNSON was not adapted 
to be,a judge of scenery, but the conclusion was right. 

A man who is unable to distinguish the face of his most 
intimate acquaintance at half a yard’s distance cannot be- 
come an authority on the merits of any work of art which is 
more, remote from his eyes. JOHNSON once confessed “ that 
in his whole life he was never capable of discerning the 
least resemblance of any kind between a picture and the 
subject.it was intended to represent.” Although he was 
appointed Professor of Ancient Literature in the 
Royal Academy, he was sceptical about the advantages 
of the institution. Artists, he wrote, *‘please themselves 


much with the multitude of spectators, and imagine that the’ 


English school will rise in reputation. Surely life, if it be 
not long, is tedious, since we are forced to call in the 
assistance of so many trifles to rid us of our time.” He 
knew his own deficiencies, however, and must have suffered 
through them, especially when he was unable to discourse 


about art when connoisseurs were present. But his selection. 


to write the preface to the first catalogue of the Academy 
would show there was faith in his good sense when treating 
of pictures, although he might be able to produce no more 
than an imperfect description of them. When we find 
REYNOLDS announcing in his Discourses that “ Whatever 
merit they have must be imputed in a great measure to the 
education’ which I may be said to have under Dr. JOHNSON; 
he qualified my mind to think justly,”. we may be sure 


there were grounds for what he said. JOHNSON, too, said he 
seemed to be encountering his own ideas when he read the 
President’s Discourses. 

To a man possessing JOHNSON’S controversial power 
and his competence to make any theory appear plausible, 
there was a temptation to argue about subjects connected 
with art. But he was wisely silent when they cropped up 
in conversation, or if he offered remarks they were dictated 
by plain common sense.. BoswELL once asked him 
whether he preferred “fine portraits, or those of which the — 
merit was resemblance.” His reply was, “Their. chief 
excellence is being like; truth is of the greatest value in 
these things.”. His remark to Sir WiLtL1AM CHAMBERS, 
when he submitted the manuscript of the book on “‘ Chinese 
Architecture,” by its simplicity revealed a resolution to 
avoid an attempt to treat subjects which were outside his — 
sphere:—“ It wants no addition nor correction, but a few 
lines of introduction.” JOHNSON respected his own dignity, 
and he would not allow himself to pose as an authority on - 
any branch of knowledge which he had not studied. It 
would be an advantage if many autocrats at dining- 
tables and other places would. imitate his example. — 
On one occasion he might be supposed to have broken the — 
rule, viz. when he entered on the discussion of the relative 
merits of semicircular and elliptical arches when it was pro- 
posed to rebuild Blackfriars Bridge. Mvyine advocated 
elliptical arches. Gwynn, who was one of JoHNSON’s 
friends, employed semicircular arches in his design. The 
articles which JOHNSON wrote in support of Gwynn’s theory 
have been reprinted in. Zhe Architect. They are very 
ingenious compositions, but they could hardly be otherwise, 
for BoswELL says that JOHNSON was at considerable pains 
to study the subject. But with all their ability they did 
not convince the Corporation, for My.Lne’s design was — 
accepted. Nor was his adoption of Gwywnn’s “ London 
and Westminster Improved” more successful. It was a 
scheme for the erection of a bridge over the Thames near 
Somerset House, for quays along the river, for the removal 
of Smithfield Market, &c. But the time was not prepared — 
for so vast an undertaking. 

JOHNSON was an utilitarian, and the cuz dono test was 
pitilessly applied by him. He could not judge of grandiose 
effects in architecture, but he was not the man to be proud 
to catch cold at a Venetian door, or to have his vision still 
more darkened by constructions that were intended 
originally to be protections against the glaring sun of Italy. 
In remote Elgin, which he had to pass through on his way 
to the Hebrides, he found a survival of the piazza on both 
sides of some of the streets. BoswELL, who admired any- 
thing he saw abroad, considered it was a desirable con- 
venience in a Scottish town as a shelter from the rain. But 
JOHNSON could not adopt that view. The piazza, he said, 
“makes the under-storey of a house very dark, which 
greatly over-balances the conveniency when it is considered 
how small a part of the year it rains ; how few are usually 
in the street at such times ; that many who are might as 
well be at home; and the little that people Suffer, supposing 
them to be as much wet as they commonly are in walking a 
street.” His argument was based on his own experience. 
JoHNson had walked London streets in all weathers, and 
he believed he was none the worse for an occasional 
shower. His conclusion was, that in Elgin people should 
be no less indifferent to the weather. . 

His idiosyncrasy hada similar effect when he considered 
what he called ornamental architecture. JOHNSON con- 


‘trived to live and become oracular in courts off his beloved 


Fleet Street which were not distinguished by an excess of — 
the architecturesque. Buta plain house in Bolt Court, with 
all its defects, was preferable to a room in a public-house in 
Holborn Bars or ;the Strand, as it was to walking the 
streets all night when he was without the price of a bed. 
Grub Street, which made so many of its dwellers look on 
luxury as the swmmum bonum of existence, developed 
JOHNSON’S stoicism. _Garrick’s bric-4-brac in his eyes 
became cnly an aid to increase the trials of death. His 
own house was a refuge for a few houseless people, and all 
that could be reserved was a humble room for his own use. 
But if amidst so much squalor death had terrors for him, 
how would he feel if the end came to him in a residence 


which artists had adorned? Jonnson, no doubt, believed 


his mind would give way at the thought of the sacrifice 
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imposed on him in such a case, and what was. true for him 
was, he considered, no less true for all men. 

We have therefore the extraordinary spectacle of a 
scholar, who was doing in one way the work of the Renais- 
sance, making little of art because it could not be obtained 
gratuitously, As a writer he was treated by publishers 
most illiberally. He would have artists also endure a 
discipline of pain. He expressed his disapprobation of 
ornamental architecture, such as magnificent columns sup- 
porting a portico, or expensive pilasters supporting merely 
their own capitals, ‘because it consumes labour dispro- 
portionate to its utility.” In operating on stone, whether 
for architecture or for sculpture, he saw only the overcoming 
of a difficulty ; that alone gave value to the resulting form. 
“You would not value the finest head cut upon a carrot,” 
not knowing from experience or history that carrots did 
not lend themselves to delicate carving. Yet many of 
JoHNson’s countrymen have taken his assertions about art 
as words of wisdom, partly because they have failed to 
discriminate between common sense and the exclamations 
of a hypochondriac. He seemed to be equally enraged 
against the use of stone for artificial ruins and beautiful 
forms. But what else was to be expected from a man to 
whom the Athenians were brutes or barbarians ? 


LAW AND LIBERTY IN ART. 


HE influence of law as a mysterious force has been 
well described by COLERIDGE in an early number 
of his “ Friend.” According to him it is an awful power 
which, although unseen, yet its existence cannot be doubted. 
He goes on to say :—‘‘ Who dares struggle with an invisible 
combatant—with an enemy which exists and makes us 
know its existence, but where it is, we ask in vain? No 
space contains it, time promises no control over it, it has 
no substance that my hands can grasp, it commands and 
cannot be commanded, it acts and is unsusceptible of any 
reaction ; the more I strive to subdue it the more I am 
compelled to think of it, and the more I think of it the 
more do I find it to possess a reality out of myself, and 
not to be a phantom of my own imagination,” ‘The words 
express plainly enough the feelings of artists concerning 
what are known as laws of taste. In our time they have 
fallen into some disrepute. By sad experience it is known 
that English laws, in spite of long discussions and amend- 
ments, are so indefinite, it is possible, as the Irish lawyer 
said, to drive a coach-and-six through any one of them. 
But they are miracles of precision if compared with those 
vague decrees which were framed by shadowy legislators 
for the use of men who were to produce works of literature 
and art. 

It was not always clear how the laws originated which 
were to insure perfection for writers, architects, painters 
and sculptors. They were supposed to have been pre- 
pared in ancient times for the use of all succeeding 
generations. Men of different races and living far apart 
were forced to accept them, although they fettered brains 
and hands. Still there was some satisfaction in imagining 
they were respected by Greek poets and artists, and in 
‘suffering inconvenience with the hope of resembling some 
of the greatest of men. By having a definite series of rules 
art and literature were believed to be brought into unison 


with ethics, and neglect of the transmitted codes was sup- 


posed to be equally dangerous in all cases. It is remark- 
able, however, that while the ancient dogmas in ethics have 
been altered according to time and place, those of esthetics 
continue to be adopted unquestioned. 

Of late years there has been not one but many reactions. 


The stereotyped classic by which a diminutive Greek 
; temple became an English gate lodge, and the temple type 


: 


j 


forms. 


was considered to be universally applicable not only for 
public but for private buildings, had to give way to Gothic 
Architects appeared to consider that the types of 
the Orders which they employed were celestial inspirations. 
It was to incur a charge of heresy to introduce insignificant 
alterations. As we look at some of those Classic experi- 


ments it is difficult to resist the thought that the designer 


first arranged columns, pilasters, pediments, voids ‘and 
solids according to established formulas, and then, as an 


adopt the accommodation needed to the features which pet 
had rendered indispensable. ‘The system was as absurd as 
that of any writer who made skeleton sentences according 
to the admired forms of the rhetoricians and then between 
the balanced clauses inserted his thoughts. 

When Gothic supplanted Classic the increase of 
liberty was infinitely less than was anticipated. In the last 
century the elegant arbiters of taste professed to have 
suffered pain whenever they were forced to look ona 
Medieval building. The absence of the grand air, the 
meanness of the manner, displeased the eyes and the mind. 
The principal reason was the license which was exhibited 
throughout Gothic buildings. Some men cannot enjoy 
freedom, and Gothic was not revived before efforts were 
made to bring all who attempted to employ the style into 
a subjection that did not differ much from what was ex- 
perienced under the Classic régime. Sir Water Scort, 
to whom the revival was owing, was obliged to chide in 
his gentle way those who wished to fix limits to a style 
which more than any other announced liberty. The new 
gaol in Edinburgh was censured because it was supposed to 
show too many of the “caprices” of the Gothic style, or, in 
other words, to havea variety of outline. Surely, said 
Scott, if the massive yet irregular style of a Gothic: castle 
can be anywhere adopted with propriety, the gaol of a 
metropolis, built on the very verge of a precipice, and over- 
hanging the buildings beneath like an ancient citadel, is 
the most appropriate for the purpose. ‘There were law- 
givers then who would establish an affinity between: Gothic 
and Classic, or, in other words, would eliminate whatever 
was most characteristic of the Mediaeval architects. The 
arbiters who were ScoTT’s contemporaries found successors 
in the men of a later time, who would restrict Gothic to the 
examples of a particular period or a particular country, | 

As a consequence of the rigour with which classicism, 
academicism and other allied principles were enforced, to 
say nothing of the tendency to turn a style that should be 
free into a despotism, it would be difficult to find any law in 
art which is now universally respected. Criticism is*in a 
similar position, and the consequence is a work’ of art 
becomes more confused when it has been subjected to the 
application of a series of tests which exemplify the esthetic 
philosophies. This state of things would: be called 
anarchy by many of the old-world legislators, and they 
would prophesy that worse was to follow. But a more 
hopeful result can be anticipated. For what do.all: such 
tendencies indicate but the approaching recognition of 
individuality as a desirable quality in all works of art? It 
is true, originality is admired, and that is only another 
mode of expressing individuality, but if we may say so there 
is no Official recognition. If a writer publishes a series 
of racy essays which come home to the bosoms of 
living men he will be told to spend days and nights 
in studying the old Spectator. DicKENs was advised to take 
GcCLDSMITH as a model. The author of “ Pickwick ” is now 
supposed to have fallen from his high estate because he 
cannot be placed in a division as an imitator of somebody 
else. Criticism demands classification, and that has to be 
based on the acceptance of a law or principle. If a writer 
or artist does not fit the space assigned him, the Procrustean 
operation has to be performed on him or he must be 
thrown aside. It is overlooked that imitation, when 
carried to.an extent that can deceive, is more. difficult than 
is commonly believed. Painting exemplifies the fact more 
clearly than any other variety of production. We can 
therefore ask, Where are the imitators of the English artists 
who were among the most successful of the century? ‘ In 
this year’s exhibition of the Academy are there works which 
recall the style of Miriais, LeicHton, Lone, PETTIE, 
Marks? The artists who could successfully imitate their 
treatment know it is easier to look at objects through their 
own eyes, and they avoid the task of imagining how the 
deceased men would perceive them. 

Those who will make laws for artists forget that nature 
should be permitted to havea voice about their promulga- 
tion. They assume that all those they seek to control form 
only a few varieties. But although the difference between 
men may occasionally appear insignificant, yet it 1s enough 
to alter the whole character of their thoughts. In the same 
way there must be a difference in thinking, according as 


‘operation of secondary importance, made a slight effort to : there is advance from youth through maturity to old: age. 
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The degree of health and happiness must also be taken 
into account. With so much that is always in operation, it 
is not to be expected that artists will readily be run into 
one mould, although the creators may declare it is perfect. 
Nature will have its way, and who can say how much 
genius has been lost to the world through the fear of 
realising that it is prodigal not only of life but of power? 
There may be limitations to what nature can do, but until 
they are known it is an absurdity to attempt the fixing of 
them. 


ROBINSON OF ROKEBY. 

n[Pe letters of Sir John Vanbrugh to the third Earl of 

Carlisle do not exhaust those which relate to buildings 
in the Castle Howard Collection. Vanbrugh apparently con- 
fined his attention to buildings or projects in which he could 
have a personal and professional interest. More interesting in 
one sense are the letters of Sir Thomas Robinson, Bart., of 
Rokeby Park, Yorkshire. Sir Walter Scott’s poem has made 
““Rokeby’s turrets high” familiar to all, and we know from him 
that “the ancient manor long gave name toa family by whom 
it is said to have been possessed from the Conquest downward, 
and who are-at different times distinguished in history.” One 
of the descendants of the family supplied Scott with a pedigree 
of the Rokebys which he was glad to append to his poem. But 
it had to be recorded of them that “ having embraced the cause 
of Charles I. they suffered severely by fines and confiscations. 
The estate then passed from the ancient possessors to the 
Robinsons.” The representative of the Robinsons in the early 
part of the eighteenth century was Thomas Robinson, who in 
1731 was created a baronet. He served in Parliament as 
member for Morpeth (one of the boroughs of the Howards) 
from 1727 until 1734. Then he was able to obtain an appoint- 
ment as Commissioner of Excise, which he held until 1742. 
Subsequently he was Governor of Barbadoes, and we are afraid 
he used his position to enrich himself like most officials in that 
age. He was one of those active men who have an appetite for 
place and pay which grows with each new appointment. 
When he received his baronetcy he declared he would seek 
no more, but his contentment was not of long duration. 

Robinson was closely connected with Lord Carlisle through 
marriage with one of his lordship’s daughters, and besides, the 
two men had a common interest in their love of buildings, 
especially of residences. As a Yorkshireman, Robinson could 
hardly fail to take interest in William Kent, who also belonged 
to the county, and he endeavoured to obtain patrons for the 
artist. According to Horace Walpole, Kent was a painter, an 
architect, and the father of modern gardening ; “in the first 
character he was below mediocrity ; in the second, he wasa 
restorer of the science; in the last an original and the inventor 
of an art that realises painting and improves nature ; Mahomet 
imagined an Elysium, but Kent created many.” Ina letter of 
1734 we find a notice of Kent’s revolution in gardening and of 
-Robinson’s efforts to bring him into fashion :— 

There is a new taste in gardening just arisen, which has 
been practised with so great success at the Prince’s garden in 
town, that a general alteration of some of the most considerable 
gardens in the kingdom is begun, after Mr. Kent’s notion of 
gardening, viz. to lay them out and work without either level 
or line. By this means I really think the 12 acres the Prince’s 
garden consists of is more diversified and of greater variety 
than anything of that compass I ever.saw ; and this method of 
gardening is the more agreeable, as when finished it has the 
appearance of beautiful nature, and without being told, one 
would imagine art had no part in the finishing, and is, accord- 
ing to what one hears of the Chinese, entirely after their models 
for works of this |nmature, where they never plant straight lines 
or make regular designs. The celebrated gardens of Clare- 
mont, Chiswick -and Stowe are now full of labourers, to 
modernise the expensive works finished in them, even since 
every one’s memory, If this grows a fashion, ‘twill be happy 


for that class of the people, as they will run no risk of having 
time lay on their hands. 

_The new Treasury is just finished ; I have sent your lord- 
ship the upright of it, as in my opinion ’tis one of the most 
perfect designs in the island, and ’tis some satisfaction to me 
as a Yorkshireman (and as I was entrusted by Lord Malton in 
negotiating the agreement between him and Kent), to reflect 
that the architect of this beautiful building is from henceforward 
to conduct and finish his lordship’s ; and as he is. determined 
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to spare no expense, a few years will make it a pile sufficient 
to tempt strangers to visit the North, though there was not a 
Castle Howard or a Studley Park in the country. 


Kent’s “new Treasury” can be seen fronting St. James’s 
Park. Lord Malton’s house is Wentworth, which Flitcroft is 
said to have designed. According to Robinson’s description, 
the building was well advanced in 1734, and there is no mention 
of that architect’s name, but we hear of Lord Burlington as 
consulting architect :— 


I was very agreeably surprised in finding this place improved 
in all respects since I was last here infinitely beyond my ex- 
pectations. What may properly be called the house is about 
the same length in front as Lord Tilney’s (260 feet) ; that front 
towards the garden is entirely finished, being partly patchwork 
of the old house and partly a new building, and excepting a 
very fine library, little can be said in its praise; but when you 
come to the court front, amends will be sufficiently made to all 
lovers of architecture, and when finished ’twill be a stupendous | 
fabric, infinitely superior to anything we have now in England, 
the front of the house and offices (exclusive of the stables) 
being a line of 606 feet built of the most beautiful hewn stone 
and the best masonry I ever saw ; these offices on each side 
the house are entirely finished. The upright of the house will 
be in the same style as Lord Tilney’s, only this portico will have 
eight columns in front. 

The hall will be 64 feet by 53 deep and 48 high, a pro- 
digious room; on each side of it are three rooms, all six 24 
high. Two of them will be 36 feet square, two 26 in front and 
38 deep, and two 24 in front and 36 deep. This whole front 
will contain twenty-one windows, five of which are now just 
covered in. The whole finishing will be entirely submitted to 
Lord Burlington, and I know of no subject’s house in Europe 
[which] will have seven such magnificent rooms so finely pro- 
portioned as these will be. This part of the house will be built 
entirely new from the foundations, and very conveniently 
disposed to lay it to the old house, and as Lord Tilney’s has 
hitherto been thought so fine [a] house, as some people 
imagined would never have been excelled, I am very glad for 
the honour of Yorkshire to see a pile going forward here that 
will in every respect infinitely exceed it. The outworks are 
also large, and my lord has a very fine command of wood and 
water; but none of the finishing strokes which give the beauty 
to the whole are yet completed. 

Lord Burlington was not, however, the only amateur whose 
advice was followed. The Earl of Carlisle also was allowed to 
offer suggestions. At the end of 1735 Robinson informs the 
latter that— 

Lord Malton, from your hint and advice, is making one of 
the finest terraces in England, for ’twill be 1,500 feet long, that 
next the wall 50 feet wide, and the lower one to that (which 
has a fall of 2 feet) 40 feet wide ; at one end it terminates in a 
fine rotunda of the Ionic order, and at the other a bastion. 
This terrace is the fence to that side of the garden towards the 
great woods and piece of water, and fine views from it. They 
always call it your lordship’s design, and he can’t too much 
esteem the person who set him to work on it, for ’tis certainly 
the best understood, the most to the purpose, and the finest 
thing he ever undertook. 


Amateur architecture does not always endure, and the great 
terrace was no exception. Writing in August 1736 Robinson 
describes the catastrophe, and in the same letter introduces 
Flitcroft’s name, but “ Burlington Harry” was not likely to 
take much interest in the fate of the terrace :— 


While I was at Wentworth, Lord Malton often expressed 
how much he was obliged to your lordship for his new terrace, 
which was entirely finished last spring; but that end where 
the bastion was, after the very first flood came every stone 
down again, Mr. Turnicliff having built it neither with cramps 
nor throughs, nor indeed any part of the terrace wall, which — 
my lord is now securing as well as ‘he can, and rebuilding the 
bastion. This disappointment has given the family great 
concern, not so much for the loss, though that is above 200/, 
but as it has hindered his laying the foundation of the hall this 
year, all hands being now employed in the other work, and 
finishing a rotunda of the Ionic order at the other end of it ; 
and when the whole is completed, I think it may vie with any- 
thing of the kind in the nation. , 

Mr. Flitcroft is not to be down there till about Michaelmas. 
I have met him since I came to town, and told him your lord- 
ship’s desire to see him for a day or two at Castle Howard. 
He told me he did not know whether he could contrive his 
affairs so as to get over thither, but if possible he would, for at 
that time of the year his business in town called on him to a 
very strict attendance. 


William Kent was not Robinson’s only protegé. We also 
read of a painter named Garret, whose name does not appear 
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‘in Walpole or in any dictionary of painters known tous, In 


a letter to Lord Carlisle Sir Thomas writes :— 


I shall bring down a young painter for history and land- 
scapes (recommended to me by the Walpole family) ; he is of 
_great expectations in his business, and in all probability will be 
very famous in his profession. I have agreed with him for to do 
-a picture of my seat at Rookby ; if your lordship likes his works 
I hope you'll employ him either in your temple or in other 
business at Castle Howard. Colonel Howard and myself shall 
‘desire your lordship’s permission for his drawing us some 
pictures of Rea Wood, &c., for I think no seat I ever saw has 
so much scope for a genius to exert in this way, and where the 
original is a favourite and gives great pleasure, surely it must 
+e very agrecable to possess a good copy. 


Apparently Garret’s works satisfied his lordship, for nine 
smonths afterwards Robinson says :— 


I have received the honour of your lordship’s letter, and am 
‘extremely glad Mr. Garret’s designs meets (szc) with your 
approbation. I have since introduced him to Lord Derby, for 
whom he has drawn some plans, and who is also greatly pleased 
with his works ; he is to wait on him next summer in Lancashire 
in his way to Yorkshire. In short, all those who[m] I have 
‘recommended Mr. Garret to have thanked me for doing it, and 
I believe you can’t employ a properer in your works at Castle 
“Howard. 


Robinson was not rich enough to build on so extensive a 
scale as Lord Carlisle or Lord Malton, but what he was able to 
perform entitled “Rookby” to a place in the “ Vitruvius 
Britannicus.” In 1731 he says of it :— 


My house in Yorks[hirJe is now entirely fitted up to be 
‘warm and convenient for my family, and, with the wings, makes 
‘a regular front of 146 feet to the park, and to the north are 
‘three courts for offices. My chief expense has been in Palladian 
doors and windows, which I am told have a very good effect, 
and in building a stable for fifteen horses as a wing to the 
house, which makes the regularity, and occasions so large a 
‘front, as I have mentioned above. There is now nothing 
wanting for our reception but to put up the furniture, which is 
ready there for that end, and I can assure your lordship in none 
‘of my future schemes I propose to myself so much pleasure as 
in retiring to Rookby Park. How soon that may be we have 
‘not yet determined, but sooner or later in life ’tis what we shall 
certainly do. 


At that time the most important man in England was 
‘Sir Robert Walpole. Robinson visited him at Houghton, in 
Norfolk, and he admits that the statesman made his house 
agreeable to every one init. The hall was lighted by 130 wax 
candles and the saloon with 50. There was hunting six days 
in the week, for, as Thackeray says, ‘‘no man loved sport 
‘better than Walpole, and in the hunting fields of Norfolk no 
squire rode more boldly after the fox.” Robinson, in his 
Aescription of Houghton, gave more attention to what was 
-done by Kent within the house than to Campbell’s design. 
«He wrote :— 


The house is less than Mr. Duncomb’s, but as they make 
.use of the ground storey and have cellars under that, I believe 
it is the best house in the world for its size, capable of the 
greatest reception for company, and the most convenient state 
.apartments, very noble, especially the hall and saloon. The 
finishing of the inside is, I think, a pattern for all great houses 
that may hereafter be built ; the vast quantity of mahogani, all 
the doors, window-shutters, best staircase, &c., being entirely 
-of that wood; the finest chimnies of statuary and other fine 
marbles ; the ceilings in the modern taste by Italians, painted 
‘by Mr. Kent, and finely gilt; the furniture of the richest 
tapestry, &c. ; the pictures hung on Genoa velvet and damask ; 
this one article is the price of a good house, for in one drawing- 
<room there,are to the value of three thousand pounds ; in short, 
the whole expense of this place must be a prodigious sum, and, 
I think, all done in a fine taste. There is only one dining-room 
to be finished, which is to be lined with marble and will bea 
noble work. ‘The offices are also built of Mr. Cholmley’s stone 
and are well disposed and suitable to the house. In one wing 
_are the kitchens and all necessary rooms belonging to a table, 
-servants’ halls, &c., and over head are several very good 
‘iodging-rooms ; in the other are the brewhouse and wash- 
house, &c., and a very magnificent hall for a chapel, and a 
‘large room which looks on the parterre, designed for a gallery, 
‘there being the same in the opposite wing for a greenhouse. 

The enclosure of the park contains 700 acres, very finely 
planted, and the ground laid out to the greatest advantage. 
The gardens are about 4oacres, which are only fenced from the 
park by a fossé, and I think very prettily disposed. Sir Robert 
and Bridgeman showed me the large design for the plantations 

n the country, which is the present undertaking ; they are to 


be clumps and avenues to go quite round the park pale, and 
to make straight and oblique lines of a mile or two in length, as 
the situation of the country admits of. This design will be 
about twelve miles in circumference, and nature has disposed of 
the country so as these plantations will have a very noble and 
fine effect, and at every angle there are to be obelisks, or some 
other building. In short, the outworks at Houghton will be 
200 years hence what those at Castle Howard are now, for he 
has very little full-grown timber, and not a drop of water for 
ornament; but take all together, it is a seat so perfectly 
magnificent and agreeable, that I think nothing but envy itself 
can find fault because there is no more of the one, and I scarce 
missed the entire want of the other. 

The stables (which are very large and [have] been 
finished about thirteen years ago) are to be pulled down 
next summer, not only as they are very ill built, but stand 
in the way of one of the most agreeable prospects you have 
from the house, and it is not yet quite determined whether they 
should be rebuilt as wings to the park front of the house, and 
as part of the whole design, or only a separate building, only 
for use and not to appear. I own I argued strenuously for the 
former, but Sir Robert seems almost fixed upon having a plain 
structure, and to be placed out of the way, and not to be seen 
in your approach to the house. The other wings are thrown 
quite backwards into the garden, and make very little ornament 
to this front of the house, which, being without either a 
portico, three-quarter columns and a pediment, or any other 
break, appears to me to be too naked and exposed, and rather 
as an end front to a very large palace than the principal one of 
a modern house ; and wings to be built here would greatly 
obviate all objections of this nature, , 

I had forgot his fine La[o]coon in brass, done by the famous 
Gerrardon (who made my equestrian figure of Lewis 14th), 
which cost 1,000 guin[eas] at Paris ; a fine gilt gladiator, given 
him by Lord Pembroke, and which is very prettily placed on 
four Doric columns with their proper entablature, which stand in 
the void of the great staircase ; and the figure stands upona 
level with the floor of the great apartment, and fronts the door 
which goes into the hall, and has a very fine effect when you go 
out of that room. Upon the s[tairjcase he has several other 
fine bronzes and twelve noble busts in the hall. His statues 
for two niches are not yet bought; the Lal[o]coon stands 
before that which is opposite to the chimney. 


Defective building was not unknown in the eighteenth 
century, and the great houses were sometimes examples. 
Robinson, when describing Euston, which the Duke of Grafton 
owned, says “‘ the house was built by his mother’s father, and 
though of soshort a standing is ready to fall, being so very 
slightly finished, and all the materials so very bad.” As for the 
park, nature was so beneficent “a little art and expense will 
make it a most charming place.” Lord Bristol and his family 
were still_more uncomfortable at Ickworth. ‘They live in 
a tenant’s old house in the park, so very bad a habitation that 
I am astonished how so large a family have so long made a 
shift in it. The old mansion-house was pulled down about 
twenty years ago, and those materials and others sufficient to 
build a new house were led to another situation, and the new 
one determined to be built; but an ill run at play (as fame 
reports) stopped the design, and most of the wood, brick and 
stone have since been used in tenants’ houses. His lordship 
has been at very little expense, but nature has been so much 
his friend that little assistance is wanting from art.” Lord 
Tilney was, like other proprietors, eager to have his gardens in 
the new mode, regardless of the expense. Robinson says that 
his lordship “has made vast alterations in the gardens, un- 
doing all that he has been at vast expense doing, for a great 
many years past. He is now working hard to carry water 
almost round them, and by his plan, when finished, the voyage 
will be a mile and a half. I cwn’twill be very fine, but twill 
make the enclosure so very large, and so great an expense, 
that I should rather have turned my thoughts and employed my 
money in building offices, &c., to the front of the house, which 
being one of the noblest in the world, ’tis pity everything about 
it should not. be proportionally fine, and in the same good 
taste.” 

After seeing a great many seats, Robinson informs Lord 
Carlisle that, “take all together, no one I ever yet saw was, in 
my opinion, equal to Castle Howard, which, I am told, improves 
in beauty every day, and that the mausoleum begins to have a 
very magnificent appearance.” The mausoleum excited much 
attention, for Lady Irwin informs her father that George II. 


‘talked a good dea! to her about it, the fame of it having reached 
“the palace. We suppose it was designed by Vanbrugh, but it 
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was in'the hands of Hawksmoor in 1736, and on his death 
Sir Thomas Robinson writes to Lord Carlisle :— 


I was very sorry on your lordship’s account for poor Mr. 
Hawksmoor’s death, and as in my opinion nothing will more 
add to the grandeur and magnificence of your lordship’s 
mausoleum than a proper out-wall and court round the build- 
ing, I hope he had drawn a design for completing the necessary 
work before his death. 


The last glimpse we obtain of Robinson is not satisfactory. 
In the postscript of a letter from General Howard we read :— 


I forgot to tell you I had a most melancholy letter from Sir 
Thomas [Robinson], and went this morning to Lord Mountford 
to talk to him ; he told me two or three of the articles against 
him which I should be sorry were true. Sir Thomas’s defence 
is not come over, but he says he can answer and justify him- 
self in every article. I hope he can, or he is undone. 


—~—— 


ORFORD CASTLE, SUFFOLK. 


RFORD CASTLE is in no way remarkable for its 
position. It lies nearly two miles from the sea, and 
about half a mile from the river Ore, which here flows through 
low swampy ground, whilst on the land side the country is for 
some miles perfectly flat. But this natural weakness of its 
situation has been in some measure made up by the keep being 
erected upon a mound that in a degree is artificial, and being 
surrounded by a fosse, varying from 20 to 30 feet in depth. In 
addition to this the multangular keep was encircled by a lofty 
wall ‘hat had merlons and a parapet walk all round. This 
concentric defence terminated at the approach across the fosse 
on the south-western side. Very little of it now remains, and 
even the whole of that which does is so much hollowed out 
and broken near the ground that it stands in a precarious and 
dangerous state. 

The approach was on the south-western side over a solid 
structure of masonry 15 feet wide and 76 feet long. It had 
probably a tower at either end, but as no traces are left of these 
we can only offer a conjecture as to their having existed. 

Upon passing over this communication with the inner 
bailey, we find a keep built upon a most regular plan, having a 
circular centre, with towers on three sides. The interior of 
the central part is disposed in three floors; the towers, exclusive 
of the turrets, have five, two which are entresols, and lie 
between the chief floors of the central ones. 

The masonry is very carefully executed; the coignings, with 
their abbrevoirs, exist in a high degree of perfection. The 
building has only partially been faced with hewn stone, as the 
squared coigns are flush with the intervening work. Great 
part of the material used in the construction of this edifice was 
in all probability dug out when the fosse was made or else 
obtained from the sea, the stone being precisely like that used 
for manufacturing cement that is dredged up for the purpose 
at the neighbouring port of Harwich, and procured even much 
nearer by vessels for the purpose of ballast. Internally the 
workmanship is still more carefully executed, though at no 
period has there been a profuse display of architectural decora- 
tion. Both inside and out there is, in fact, a deficiency of 
ornament, a want that the builder has, however, amply com- 
pensated for by the simplicity and boldness of the general 
character of the masonry. 

In consequence of the very praiseworthy care that has been 
taken of this building we are enabled to behold it, even at the 
present day, very little changed from its pristine state. The 
concentric wall and the original entrance over the fosse are, it 
is true, nearly totally destroyed, enough only remaining to 
indicate their having once existed; but the whole of the keep 
has suffered comparatively little since its first erection. Three 
or four only of the floors are gone, and with the exception of 
the chapel, every part of the building is readily accessible. A 
modern roof of lead has been placed over the centre of the 
keep, and the upper floor laid, which will be the means of 
helping to preserve this interesting military structure for a 
considerable period. Upon looking at the state of the keep 
internally it is found to be little injured by time or despoilers. 
The mouldings, arches, staircases, windows and doorways are 
little impaired, and the garderobes merely require their seats to 
render them equal to any modern conveniences of the kind. 

The entrance into the keep itself, and the only one it ever 
had, is effected by a flight of steps on the south-east side. As 
at Castle Hedingham, there was formerly a porch at the head, 
the bearing places of whose roof are still distinctly visible. The 
original steps are gone, and they are supplied by modern ones. 
An angular-headed doorway of very singular construction 
immediately leads into a small antechamber having three 
windows looking out to the south and west. 

The doors of entrance and exit of this room had at no time 
portcullises, but were strengthened by large bars of timber 
‘pushed through the wall across the door, 


The entire absence 


of the herse is very unusual, and can only be explained under 
the supposition that there was one at the porch of entrance, 
now fallen. On the same reason we must explain the want of 
it in the Norman keep of Ludlow. The whole of the entrance 
side of the Norman keep at Kenilworth having fallen, we are 
left in doubt as to its having existed there. It is, however, 
wanting in the Norman portions of Goodrich and Chepstow. 
As a general feature, it may be assumed that Norman 
castles in Great Britain were without portcullises, or else pro- 
tected by only one, as we see to be the case in the castles. 
of Colchester, Rochester and Castle Rising, and this defence 
was confined to the chief gate of entrance.. It was not until 
the reign of the Edwards that these obstacles so frequently 
interfered with the admittance of besiegers. At- Beaumaris, 
Carnarvon and Harlech we find three under every gateway, 
whilst at the vast pile of Caerphilly there are not only as many 
at every place of entrance, but nearly every door and passage 
above and below was fortified by this means. At the west 
entrance of the tower there are two. 

Whilst on this subject, it may be worth stating that this. 
machine bore in the Middle Ages the several titles of cataracta,. 
or cataract, from its sudden and impetuous fall; the sarrazine, 
or sarracenesca, a word borrowed probably from the Italians ;. 
the herse and the orgue, the last of which differed from the: 
preceding by being made of wood, and always having its bars. 
perpendicular without any transverse ones, 

A curious illustration of the portcullis is seen over the 
entrance of Goodrich Castle ; a circular aperture in the wall on 
either side shows where its roller worked; an oblique perforation. 
in the stone served as an oilway to render its revolutions easier. 

In the single portcullis of the Normans we only observe an. 
external impediment to the assailants, but in those of the 
Edwardian castles we see united with this feature a crafty 
means of shutting up the enemy under the stockades, whem 
the outer door was forced. They might have been permitted: 
to advance as far as the second portcullis, when the first being 
suddenly set at liberty they were detained as prisoners. 

Underneath the ante-room just described is a small chamber 
nearly the same size, communicating by a very low narrow 
passage with a still smaller room, about 6 feet square. The 
access to them was by a ladder or wooden stairs, and as neither 
of them have windows they seem to have been used for donjons. 
Strictly speaking, the donjon of a castle was one of the turrets, 
the name being derived from the Celtic dun, an eminence. 
Prisoners were usually lodged here for greater safety, and a 
lower part of the building answering the same purpose, by 
degrees their place of incarceration became changed. 

A doorway, similar in construction to the external one of 
entrance, conducts us into a passage to the first floor. This. 
was secured internally by a large bar of timber, 73 feet long by 
6 inches and Io inches in thickness, that passed into the wall 
and was pushed out to strengthen it when necessary. A secondi 
door, secured in similar way by a beam sliding into the wall on 
the western side, opens immediately upon the first floor | 
which consists of four rooms, the central or circular part of the: 
keep being the chief. The others are disposed of in the abut- 
ting angular towers. ; 

The chief room of the first floor is circular within, about 
26 feet in diameter and 21 in height. It is lighted directly by 
Six narrow square-headed windows, two lights together, under 
recesses slightly pointed, which are 13 feet 4 inches high, 8 feet: 
deep and 7} wide. The windows are respectively 3 feet high: 
and admit an opening in the clear of 14. They had alh 
shutters fastened with iron and wooden bolts; the mortise holes. 
for them still remain, as do the hooks of the hinges upon which 
the shutters themselves swung. Besides this they were pro- 
tected by iron bars, two upright and seven transverse, in every 
window. On the north-east is a fireplace with a low, slightly- 
pointed arch. At its back are three courses of tile and one of 
brick, set herring-bone wise, but not like the courses at 
Colchester, manufactured at the period of the Roman dominion: 
in Great Britain. 

At the south-west side a narrow passage leading from the- 
window recess conducts us into a small vaulted room that 
has two fire-places side by side and a circular-headed sink. It 
must have been a room used as a scullery or for culinar 
purposes. An irregular passage out of it brings us to twc 
garderobes, which were originally separated by a 12-inch wall. 

From the north recess a small circular staircase takes us by’ 
twenty-one steps into a well-proportioned chamber lying be- 
twixt the first and second chief floor, at the north-east angle 
of the building. This being the only way of access it shall, 
though more properly belonging to the next floor, be here 
described. That this was used as a dormitory there does not 
appear the least reason for doubting. Its contiguity to the 
apartments on the first floor would lead us to the inference 
that it was assigned to the seneschal, one of whose duties it was 
to attend to and superintend the cuisine of his lord. The 
Roman de Rose and other authorities directly allude to’ this 
occupation as being peculiarly his. 
On the north side of the small passage at the head of the 
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‘stairs is a triangular aperture through the wall that was 
‘evidently designed for an urinary, the internal opening being 
‘too small to allow of its appropriation to any other purpose. 
A spout formed of two stones, one lying on the other, each 
slightly grooved so as to form a round channel, projects 
externally a few inches from the wall to carry whatever was 
“emptied into it clear from the building. 

_ From the window recess. on the eastern side a passage leads 
into a large square chamber, vaulted like all of those situated 
‘in the abutting towers, and having a window to the north-east, 
‘which had a shutter, as in the instances of the smaller windows, 
‘fastened by a round bolt. 

Ascending one step on the south-western side of the first 
‘floor, we pass through a spacious doorway communicating at 
once with the chief staircase occupying the whole of this angle 
of the keep. It was secured on the staircase side by two bolts. 

From the landing-place twenty-four steps bring us down to 
‘the basement floor. This comprises three rooms—one under- 
neath the antechamber of first floor, a very small one con- 
‘tiguous, and a circular room occupying the centre of the keep, 
27 feet in diameter and 16 feet 6 inches in height. It does not 
~communicate with the foregoing. 

_The chief features in this room are two large slightly 
jpointed recesses that perhaps. served the purpose of cellars, a 
well 4 feet in diameter sunk in the very centre of the building 
and a square-headed sink, having a portion of its original 
lining of lead still remaining at the sides. 

It has already been noticed that the sink in the scullery 
upon the first floor was circular-headed internally, though its 
vent-hole was square. Here we have a square-headed sink 
with a circular vent-hole. 

The basement floor is lighted by three loops, each about 
1 foot wide and 3 feet high. This room was probably devoted 
‘to the reception of stores. 

Upon returning to the landing-place connected with the 
ifirst floor a large mortise hole is observable in the wall of the 
western side of the staircase, through which was passed a 
‘beam of timber 7} feet long by 6 inches wide and Io inches 
thick, to secure the door of entrance from the antechamber 
into the first floor. 

The noble staircase in the south-eastern angle serves as 
‘the medium of,communication, with only one exception, with all 
‘the rooms of the keep. It is in every respect perfect from top 
to bottom, the steps and newels being as entire as the day they 
were first built. It is lighted by five square-headed windows 
which are so placed as to light directly the landings of each 
storey. A measure taken through the lowest of them to the 
‘interior edge of the wall of the basement floor makes the entire 
‘thickness of the south-east angle to be 19 feet. 

Twenty-two steps bring us on a level with the landing to 
‘the second floor or entresol, which lies between the two great 
circular ones occupying the centre of the building, and being, 
like the fourth, situated in the angular towers only. We find 
-on this storey five rooms, which are thus appropriated :— 

First, the chapel. As it lies immediately over the ante- 
-chamber we may fairly set it down at the same size, merely 
-deducting the space for the-bearings of the floor. This portion 
of the castle, with that lying underneath, being an excrescence 
from the general plan of the building, it would appear to have 
been added after the chief part was erected. The donjons, 
-antechamber and chapel might have been after-thoughts. 

The chapel is lighted by two plain square-headed windows 
on the western side and one on the southern. Not the least 
remarkable point of interest in it is the existence of the altar. 
There are two small square armoires or ambrys in the wall on 
‘the south side, and a similar receptacle for the ciborium, a 
little to the right over the altar, on the east. Secondly, an 
-oblong vaulted chamber lighted to the south. From its con- 
‘tiguity to the chapel it was perhaps assigned as the dormitory 
‘for the priest. It communicates, thirdly, with a garderobe for 
his use, the door into which was secured internally by a bolt. 
Leading hence we have, fourthly, a closet ; and, fifthly, the pre- 
-sumed dormitory of the seneschal, approached from a staircase 
at the north-east angle of the first floor, as has been already 
described. 

Ascending, we pass off a landing to the third floor, which, 
like the first floor, communicates immediately with the two 
angular towers of the keep. The landing-place, where it 
-directly offers access to the chief room of the building, was 
lighted by a window looking over the leads of the chapel. The 
passage from the head of the stairs to the great room was 
secured by two folding doors, as there remain indications of 
hinges on either side. A heavy wooden bolt went into the wall 
on the right-hand side. The third floor consists of six rooms, 
which may be thus appropriated :— 

_ 1. The grand circular apartment on the third storey was 
lighted from a similar quarter to the one beneath it, but with 
windows having a greater height in the clear. Like those 
below, they are under arched recesses slightly Pointed, and 
possess a trifling difference externally. This great apartment 
is nearly 30 feet in diameter and of a proportionate height. 


The roof and flooring, as already stated, are modern erections. 
On the north-east side there is a spacious fireplace that has’ a 
circular-headed arch. 

2. A chamber on the western side, of irregular shape, 
furnished with a fireplace and sink. The former has four rows 
of herring-bone work at the back, and two of tile placed 
horizontally. The sink is at the north end. The fireplace is 
not without a degree of architectural beauty, and it seems 
natural to infer, from the room having a water drain, that it was 
occasionally used for the purposes of cooking. 

3. On the north-west a garderobe, entered by a long 
passage, having had a door at its entrance. This, like all the 
other chambers on the third floor, was ascended by a single 
step 5 inches high. The beauty and perfection of the masonry 
throughout the whole of this floor are alike admirable. 

4. A vaulted and commodious dormitory, 11 feet 3 inches 
by 8 feet 4 inches, and 12 feet in height, looking to the north- 
east. It must have been that occupied by the proprietor him- 
self, a supposition justified not merely from the fact of its being 
immediately adjacent to the chief floor where the heads of the 
family invariably resided, but also in consequence of its being 
the most complete in the whole castle. 

5. An irregular room lighted to the east, that, from- the 
smallness of its size, could only have served as a retiring closet 
from the grand apartment, or as a dressing-room for 

6. An unlighted dormitory which, unlike the opposite room, 
had formerly a door. 

The fourth floor consists of only two rooms, which lie in the 
west and north-east towers; they are low and small, nearly 
square and served most likely for dormitories. O 

The grand staircase communicates with the first by mean 
of a winding passage, 23 feet wide. The thickness.of the wall 
at the window is 5 feet 3 inches, being 2 feet 3 inches thicker 
than it is in the corresponding room underneath upon the third 
floor and 1 foot thicker than the corresponding room on the 
second floor, while it is 2 inches less than that of the first 
floor. As the female domestics must 6f necessity have had 
some apartments assigned to them, there does not appear in 
the whole building any one more likely than this, both from 
the circumstance of its being an apartment inferior to the rest, 
as well as from its being quite shut out from all others. 
The second room is about the same size, but was entered from 
the original roof. in,a way difficult to be now precisely 
explained. 

Having thus ascended to the roof of the central portion of 
the keep, we come to the three hexagonal turrets that rise up 
from each of the abutting angles of the building. They are 
unconnected with each other, the entrance into each being dis- 
tinct. There are no existing indications of the original method 
of entering them ; it was probably by wooden stairs. Each of 
these turrets had two floors. Only the lowermost of these 
now remains ; the upper one was doubtlessly arrived at bya 
ladder. 

At the north-east angle exists perhaps the most remarkable 
feature in the interior arrangement of this, or indeed any other 
castle. It is a large oven, constructed with Norman brick, and 
arched precisely as such places are at the present day. Such 
a necessary convenience being placed in this elevated place 
may give rise to curious conjecture. 

The western turret is void. The south-eastern one is 
used to give signals from, and contains a flag-staff. It serves 
as a valuable landmark to sailors, 

Between each of the three turrets is a flagged parapet walk, 
the exterior wall being raised above the tread 5 feet 4, and 
the wall itself being 2 feet thick. The coping stones both 
round the top of the central portion and upon the summit of 
the turrets remain in a great state of perfection. The extreme 
width of the wall at the top of this central part is 8 feet 8. It 
will be seen, too, that the merlons and embrasures with which 
the main portion of the building, was furnished are compara- 
tively little dilapidated, when we consider the length of time 
the keep has been erected. The entire height of the central 
part to the ground is 70 feet, and from the summit of the 
western tower 96. 


The second summer excursion of the East Riding Anti- 
quarian Society took place on the 16th inst., when North 
Burton, Wold Newton and Thwing were visited. The party 
drove first to the famous barrow known as Willy Howe, opened 
by the late Lord Londesborough in 1857, and believed at the 
time to be a cenotaph, but since considered to be a twin barrow. 
Next the party proceeded to Wold Newton, where Mr. J. R. 
Mortimer detailed the opening in 1894, when a quantity of 
human and animal remains were discovered, the latter either 
being buried as food supplies for the departed, or else as being 
divinities thought likely to help dead souls in the nether world. 
At Thwing Mr. Temple Moore gave a history of the church, 
with its interesting squint, or hagioscope, its fine monument to 
the last Baron of Thwing, and its communion plate, the gift of 
Archbishop Lamplugh, who was a native of the village. 
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NOTES: AND COMMENTS. — 

“Some - fifty. or more years’ ago the Dublin University 
possessed several remarkable students of archeology. 
McCuttacu,' the ‘professor of mathematics, not only 
studied relics of antiquity, but helped to buy them for the 
Irish Academy. HENTHORN Topp, the librarian, seemed 
to know not, only every manuscript produced in Ireland, 
but all that was mentioned in; them. MaAcDoNnNELL, the 
provost, if without knowledge of antiquity, had a marvellous 
way of impressing people with a belief that he was an 
‘archeologist. He accompanied the Prince Consort as 
guide to Tara, to the amusement of all who had studied 
primitive earthworks. But we need not go through the 
list of all. When CHARLES GRAVES gained a fellowship 
in 1836, he became a zealous recruit, and appeared to be 
the successor of McCuLLaGH: in the love of antiquity as in 
mathematics. Like SAMUEL FERGUSON and a few others, 
he took up Ogham inscriptions. In those days there could 
be no more interesting subject for a Celt, as the study gave 
rise to endless controversies, and everybody could have a 
code of his own for deciphering them. In the drawn 
‘battles of the Irish Academy, which in those happy days 
was made up of rival parties, Dr. GRAVES was prominent. 
He fought so well he was elected President in 1861. Like 
most of the old University professors, he was an ecclesiastic, 
and in due course was appointed Bishop of Limerick in 
1866. ‘That was the end of his old studies. He died on 
Monday. He was about the last of a school of Irish 
archeologists that did good service, but whose principles 
have been long superseded. 


RAPHAEL, according to the accounts of his contem- 
poraries, was of frail physique, and it is supposed he was as 
gentle as a girl. But if the conclusions of Signor GIOVANNI 
Mestica, a member of the Italian Parliament, are accepted, 
it would appear that the great painter'was endowed with 
more moral courage than his portraits:-would suggest.’ As 
the favourite of the Roman Court it was his interest to 
approve of the measures for governing Italy which were 
adopted, or at least to avoid showing opposition to them. 
But any scheme which was likely to be injurious to his birth- 
place, Urbino, found an opponent in RAPHAEL. The small 
picture of S* George in the Louvre, of which we have 
published a print, although a work ofan early period, is 
supposed to symbolise the attack on Duc GurmmoBaLp DE 
MoNTEFELTRO by Cassar Borcia. . The saint is the prince, 
the dragon is Borcia, and Urbino is represented by. the 
princess. At.a later time he remonstrated_ by letter with 
Leo X. for a similar attempt to seize the little principality. 
When he was appointed superintendent of antiquities in 
Rome Rapuaet did not hesitate in his reports to express 
his regret at the ruin of the ancient capital and its monu- 
ments by the Popes.: ‘He was no less brave in announcing 
that he would never forgive Gaston DE Forx for having 
destroyed Da Vinct’s statue of Lopovic’' LE More. His 
replies to cardinals who interfered with him were extremely 
rude. He introduced a portrait of the prince of whom he 
was a subject in the School of Athens, and it is believed 
that SAVONAROLA appears among the Fathers of the Church 
in the Dispute of the Sacrament. . There are grounds for 
Signor Mestica’s conclusions, and the liberty allowed to 
RaPHakL speaks well for the tolerance of the Papal Court 
in his time, ' 


Many years have elapsed since Boston in New 
England first set up a claim to be considered “the Hub of 
the Universe.” The American city has often taken a 
foremost part in reforms, but it is not a model for building 
regulations. There is a building department consisting of a 
commissioner, twenty-one building inspectors, eight clerks, 
ten plumbing inspectors, eight gas-fitting inspectors, four 
constables and messengers, a draughtsman and a steno- 
grapher. Large as the staff appears, there is only one 
official to examine plans, and. as in the . year ending 
January 31 there were 5.412 lodged, :some representing 
important buildings, they have to be galloped through at the 
rate of seventeen sets a day. The Mayor invited the local 
Society of Architects, the Master Builders’ Association and 


other bodies to,send. him . representatives ‘to investigate 
the working of the department. Five months were occupied 
with the investigation. ‘Two reports have been issued—one- 
representing the Master Builders, who are in a minority.. 
The first question was the .appointment of building: 
inspectors. ‘The majority say that, with the exception of 2: 
few, there is no assurance that the present inspectors have 
the necessary qualifications. The necessity of a Civil; 
Service examination is therefore upheld; the Master 
Builders’ report, on the other hand, is in favour of practical 


men, who, it is declared, are superior to those who have only 


passed examinations at technical schools. But the greatest 
difficulty is in carrying out the law." A criminalprosecutiom 
is prescribed, but the law department of the city reports thats 
the method of criminal prosecution is practically useless, 
and the proceedings in equity involve such delays as to 
render the method of comparatively little value, since the- 
builders carry on their alleged imperfect. work without: 
restraint until the case is tried. It is now proposed to give: 
authority to a board of appeal, whose action would be com 
firmed by the courts.. It remains to be seen what course 


will be taken, but it is evident there are’ many influential 


citizens who are opposed to an efficient enforcement of 
the law. 


THE removal of the trees from the Quai Voltaire and 
the Quai Malaquais was not only an injury to the dealers. 
in old books and to bibliophiles, it also destroyed one of 
the most characteristic bits of Paris. But railway com- 
panies are omnipotent in Paris’ as in London, and the 
amenity of neither city is considered when a line has to be 
extended. The great change in the appearance of the 
Paris quays has compelled the authorities to consider 
whether it is not possible to have once more trees growing: 
along the footway. But the crown of the tunnels of the- 
Orleans Railway is so close to the ground-level there is no 
room for roots. It has therefore been decided to plant 
poplars on the river side of the quay wall. There is a 
stretch of shore of varying breadth which it is considered. 
will suffice for the trees, and as the varieties used in Paris 
contrive to adapt themselves to. the, conditions around 
them—those along the boulevards become more greem 
and picturesque as the evenings approach, and thrive 
in artificial light—the riverside trees may also flourish to 
a marvellous extent. The poplars will be as tall as the 
arboriculturists will consider safe in order that they may- 
quickly overshadow the boxes of. books, prints, medals and: 
curiosities. ‘The sum of .140,000 francs has been voted for. 
the expenses. Si abs Set 


ALTHOUGH the London Building Act is comprehensive 
enough, it exempts from its operation a building or part of 
a building belonging to a gas company and used exclusively: 
for gasworks, and, as if to add more definiteness to the 
words, the production of gas-is declared’ to be a business 
which is not noxious. — In the town of Stranraer in Scotland: 
on Saturday last application was made for thé’ approval of 
plans of a gasometer which the gas company proposed to 
erect. ‘The Dean of Guild’ declined’ to ‘take any notice of 
the plans. He said he could not see’a single clause in the- 
Police Act, or the summary, of authority vested in the-. 
Court under which they could grant authority for the: 
erection of a gasometer. His whole object in pointing this. 
out was to guard the Court against granting an authority 
which they had not power to do. He did not think. 
gasometer was a building - within’ the ‘meaning of the Act 
The other magistrates agreed with the Dean. The clerk, 
however, maintained that a gasometer was a_ building. 
Eventually it was agreed to approve of the plan, and to record: 
on it that the Court had decided to “sanction the erection. 
of the gasometer so far as we legally may.” 
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«: THE ALHAMBRA, BLACKPOOL.* , 

LACKPOOL is unique among the watering-places ‘of 

‘England. |. Everything to,be seen appears to have been 
‘laid out to gratify visitors, who have only a limited time to 
enjoy themselves. The sea itself enters: into the spirit of the 
place, for while at no great distance on'the Lancashire coast 
the waves appear to be almost motionless and to keep aloof 
from the shore, at Blackpool they exhibit as much fury as if 
they, were about, to sweep, down the buildings. But inland 
visitors cannot: keep away ‘from the sea, and the immense 
foreshore of Blackpool is therefore sought ‘after by all those 
caterers for the public who must ‘please if they would gain 
money. The site on. which’ the new Alhambra stands was 
occupied by a theatre, a building which. at first was laid out 
as a.swimming: bath, but was transformed into a place for 
aquatic entertainments, an arcade, &c. The building which 
‘has taken their place is of the multiplex kind, which is suited 
to the requirements of the legion of patronisers of Blackpool. 
It contains a circus, a theatre, a ball-room, with a restaurant, 
lounges and roof promenades. In the basement are stables, 
consisting of sixteen stalls and loose box fitted with the 
latest improvements. In fact, it may be said that not a foot of 
the whole cubic space remains unutilised. 

Each part has some peculiarity or novelty. The circus has 
a ring which can be removed, thus affording additional floor- 
space whenever it may be required. The theatre, as will be 
seen from the illustrations, is one of the largest and most 
elaborately adorned in the provinces. The scheme of colour is 
terra-cotta, green and gold, a combination which looks pleasing 
by artificial light. As crowds of visitors must be provided for, 
the exits are numerous and ample and are all fitted with patent 
“Tom Jones” panic bolts, which release the door on pressure 
from the inside. Their use should be imperative wherever 
crowds assemble. Hydrants are also fitted throughout the 
building to give security in case of fire. 

The restaurant and balconies on the first floor are reached 
by a staircase of Carrara marble. The hall is laid with Italian 
marble and Venetian mosaic, the walls lined with Belgian and 
Italian marble. The restaurant is paved in marble mosaic 
with marble walls relieved with mirrors. The marble staircase 
further leads to the café, ard above to the lounges adjoining 
the dancing floor and the gallery of the ball-room. From all 
these floors direct communication is available with the bal- 
conies overlooking the sea. The kitchens in connection with 
the restaurant are arranged to provide for very numerous 
guests. Coal fires, gas-cooking apparatus and steam-cooking 
apparatus of the most modern kind are used. Precaution is 
taken to have the steam and hot-water supply for kitchen use 
independent of that to any other part of the building and 
worked from a separate vertical steam boiler. 

Over the circus is the ball-room, which can be approached 
by the marble staircase, by a special staircase or by a 
passenger lift. The floor is parquetry, supported by innumerable 
springs. Around the ball-room isa gallery for those who, like 
the Turkish Sultan, prefer to see dancing rather than join in the 
exercise. At the top of the ball-room staircase are doors giving 
access to the roof promenades, from which beautiful views can 
be obtained in every direction, and refreshing air inhaled. 
Kiosks, a shooting gallery, a panorama and other smaller 
‘shows aré arranged to suit the passing fancy of the minute, while 
the contiguity of the open-air promenades to the ball-room and 
their easy access from it will render them a welcome lounge in 
the intervals between the dances. 

All the works connected with the Alhambra have been 
carried out to the smallest detail from the designs of Messrs. 
Wylson & Long. It was necessary for the architects to 
prepare no less than 1,494 drawings, which, if hung side by 
side, would extend for nearly one mile. The general con- 
tractors were Messrs. S. & J. Whitehead, of Blackpool. Lovers 
of statistics may be interested in knowing that the construction 
demanded in round numbers 3,440,000 bricks, 1,600 tons of 
iron, 30,000 feet of timber, 20,000 feet of terra-cotta, 15,000 feet 
of glass, 12,000 feet of slating, 20,000 yards of plaster, 275,500 
leaves of English gold, 1,500 yards of mosaic, besides 2,000 
yards of linoleum, 6,000 yards of carpet, 6,500 yards of velvet. 
_ Ina building of the kind the aid of specialists had to be 
invoked, and those selected have worked loyally to make the 
Alhambra a success. Stone cannot resist the salt-laden air of 
Blackpool, and it was therefore necessary to face the building. 
with brick and terra-cotta. It is sufficient to say that the terra- 
cotta came from the Burmantofts Works of the Leeds Fireclay 
Company, Limited, to convince any one who has had es- 


* See Illustrations, 


perience in building of the imperishability of the material. 


The fireclay is. obtained from a bed at a great depth, and 


several days are occupied with the burning of every piece. 


“Benedick might have had the’ material in his mind when he 


said he was misused past the endurance of a block. . As a con- 


“sequence the mouldings and ornamentation are as sharp as if 


they were cast in metal, while the cohesiveness is. without 


limit. The terra-cotta is not only known for its strength, but 


also for the artistic qualities which have gained repute for the 


designers, sculptors and modellers of the Burmantofts Works,. 
and from a glance at the illustrations it will be evident the: 
‘Leeds Fireclay Company can refer to the Alhambra. with con- 


fidence, as evidence of the continuity of skill at the works. 
- - The entire building has been warmed by a. system of low- 


pressure hot-water pipes and radiators, by Messrs. Strode & 


Co. The water is heated by means of patent calorifiers, fitted 


‘with an ingenious arrangement for automatically controlling 
the steam supply so that an even temperature can always be 


maintained. ' Messrs. Strode have also carried out: the whole 
of the arrangements to safeguard the building against fire, 
having supplied and fitted up twenty-seven fire hydrants, with 
fire-buckets arranged close at hand to every hydrant. The 
hydrants are of gun metal, and are all fitted with automatic 
spring couplings, to which hose-pipes can be instantly 
attached. 

Messrs. Strode & Co. have combined the ventilation of the 
building with the gas-lighting arrangements. The ventilation 
of the circus and theatre is carried out by means of their new 
patent ventilating sun-burners fixed in the ceilings, which not 
only serve to extract all impure air, but also brilliantly 
illuminate the space around and beneath. The ventilation of 
the large ball-room is effected by means of-their patent extract 
shafts and wind guards. They have also carried out the whole 
of the artistic electric-light fittings in the theatre and ball-room, 
which were manufactured by them from special designs. 

Messrs, Fred. Braby & Co. are responsible for the orna- 
mental zinc work in the two large roof domes which help to. 
attract attention to the Alhambra. The flat surfaces of the 
upper portions have been covered with embossed zinc “ fish 
scale” roofing tiles, while on the lower slopes corrugated sheet 
roofing has been used of the kind known as the “Italian” 
pattern. The work has been enriched and ornamented with 
bands, hip rolls, &c., all of which have been constructed from 
details prepared by the architects. Some of these enrichments 
are of great size, and have required to be very heavily embossed 
owing to their height above the promenade from which they 
have to be viewed. 

The mosaic floors have been executed by Messrs. Diespeker 
& Co, The mosaic adopted throughout the Alhambra is that 
known as Venetian mosaic, which consists of a mixture of 
small pieces of fine hard marble of various colours mixed with 
pure Portland cement, and it is claimed for this that the surface 
produced is harder than either the marble or the cement alone. 
Many varieties of ornamentation more or less elaborate, accord- 
ing to the spaces to be covered, have been introduced. Messrs. 
Diespeker & Co, have given a guarantee of the durability of the 
floor for thirty years. 

Messrs. Archibald Smith & Stevens have constructed the 
lifting machinery. The lift to the ball-room is unique, for it 
can contain forty passengers without any crushing of ball- 
dresses. As it is guided on polished steel ways it may be con- 
sidered as frictionless, But in addition to the easy motion. 
safety is insured. The attendant can by the aid of a wheel 
within the car control the speed and graduate the stopping to 
anicety. At the terminal points the car automatically takes. 
possession of the stopping gear, and is brought to rest quietly 
and gradually. Should the gear fail in any way, the hydraulic 
driving ram instantaneously intervenes and controls the 
stopping gear. Assurance is made trebly sure by having the 
driving ram limited in travel by very stout steel bars. Over- 
winding is therefore impossible. There are also safety grips. 
which will firmly lock the car to the guides should any of the 
suspending ropes get out of order, and the attendant can make 
the grips operate at his will. Another peculiarity is that the 
driving power need not be always at full force. One section 
can be used when there are not more than twenty passengers, 
and if the number should be increased an ingenious arrange- 
ment of valve automatically effects double power. In connec- 
tion with the lifts the Bostwick collapsing gates are employed,. 
and from their compressibility there is less of an obstacle to. 
ingress or egress than is possible by any other means. 

The “Tom Jones” patent bolts, which so efficiently serve 
their purpose, were manufactured by Messrs. Gibbons & Co., 
of London and Wolverhampton. 

Messrs. Hopton & Stevenson represented the architects, 
and Mr, W. H. Hudson acted as clerk of works for the com- 
pletion of the building, his duties being rendered more onerous 
by labour disputes and the plasterers’ lock-out. The Alhambra 
represents the latest improvements in theatre planning, and the 
numerous aids to security must make pleasure seekers find un~ 
restricted enjoyment in the entertainments, 
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INCE this convention assembled this morning the expressed 
sentiments upon three particular things have repeated 
themselves with positiveness and persistence. 

First. There is a sentiment which seeks to depart from 
architectural isolation and desires us to rub elbows with our 
fellows in the allied arts. There is a feeling that our archi- 
tectural organisation should be expanded to a degree of 
inclusiveness comprising all the allied arts—sculpture and 
painting, workers in decorative glass, metal, mosaics and every 
form of artistic workmanship and product which enters into the 
fine art of building beautifully, and the idea of expansion even 
extends to including reinforcement by the admission of lay 
members in clubs to certain restricted membership. — 

Second. There is a strong current perceptible, setting in the 
direction of establishing the practice of architecture as a busi- 
ness upon an appropriate pedestal of respectability and re- 
sponsibility ; to begin the work of establishing professional 
ethics and providing the organisation for control and discipline ; 
to rescue our practice from the slough of despondency in which 
it is freely admitted to find itself and to make a line of marka- 
tion between those methods which are considered as proper 
and productive of wholesome results and those others which 
are generally agreed to be improper and invariably produce 
bad results. : 

Third. This convention appears to be unanimously of the 
opinion that architectural organisations should assert them- 
selves in their own community and municipality and also 
nationally, to fulfil their obligations to society, to the end of 
securing proper consideration from an architectural point of 
view for public works of art and architecture of all classes. 

It is with all these, but more particularly with the second, 
that this paper deals, and its conclusions are founded upon 
them as a premise. 

Before entering upon the debate which the presentation of 
this code governing competitions in design will undoubtedly 
bring forth, it might be well to outline for a moment the inten- 
tions followed in framing the code now before you and the 
conditions which command and restrict the subject. 

It is not to the purpose of either action or non-action to dis- 
cuss whether competitions are good, bad or indifferent. 
Whether the method of competition produces better works of 
art or whether it is the only means by which wonderful hidden 
talent can alone strive to the light of day. Neither from the 
artistic, ethical, moral or business point of view is this im- 
portant. 

To those, however (and they are many), who have never 
gotten beyond this point, and to those (who are also many) 
whose constant wail it is “ that competitions are unsatisfactory,” 
is offered the consolation that the establishment of a code will 
undoubtedly have the effect of largely reducing the number of 
competitions. This must be apparent for, when promoters 
indulging the thought of getting something for nothing by 
means of a competition, find a contract staring them in the 
face, unnecessary and uncalled-for competitions will not be 
entered upon as carelessly as is the case at present. 

Surely the opposition to the establishment of a code should 
not come from those who have given up all hope of reform as 
to methods. Even the effect of an honest attempt to be in 
harmony with their case-hardened condition must be of use. 

It does not seem to be, therefore, necessary to discuss here 
at all the question as to whether it is a fact that the method of 
competition in design produces better or the best results, or 
whether we shall endorse the method and to what extent ; the 
fact remains, and this we cannot escape, that we have the com- 
petition with us, that it bids fair to remain in popular favour 
and that the place which it holds in democratic affections ex- 
tends to an ever-widening influence. We may regard the pro- 
cess as a ncessary evil or an unnecéssary blessing, still it is 
here and forms.a proper subject to be dealt with and regulated 
by organisations of professional men. 

_ When we look about us and observe the important enter- 
prises which are at this moment made subject to this process 
of competition in design, and the finished works which will of 
necessity bear the impress of the process for better or ill, it 
certainly seems as though this work of establishing a code were 
we!l worth doing and worth doing well. 

It is all very well to ridicule the attempts and failure of 
others to conduct competitions successfully, but when the re- 
sponsibility is thrown upon ourselves what shall we do, or leave 
undone, to do better and produce fairer results ? 

Shall our committees continue to construct programmes 
which prove but a rope of sand and our own expert juries 
return verdicts which avoid responsibility and become the con- 
venient means by which the issue may be evaded, thus suffering 
the entire contest'to which we have lent our auspices to become 
a protest and laughing stock in the community ? 


* A paper read by Mr, J. F. Harder before the Architectural 
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It is for ourselves, then, first of all, that we lay down a guide 
in these matters at once reliable and uniform for all cases, 

It is for this reason, also, that it is with the process itself 
that we have to deal rather than with merely expressing 
opinions as to the pros and cons of any particular species or 
other questions extraneous toit. 

The main abuses of the past have not been that there was 


no professional adviser or expert jury, nor that the remunera-- 


tion was insufficient or that there have been too many or not 
enough competitions ; the difficulty has been rather that the 
programmes did not provide the elements of a contract and 
that they have been faulty in other respects ; that juries and 
experts, however competent to judge of the artistic and 
technical qualities of the work submitted (largely by reason of 
faulty programmes, it is true), failed to give that unreserved 
verdict to which the winners are entitled. 3 

More than any other, perhaps, the specific abuse which the 
proposed code operates against is the one that the final award 
is generally not made upon the expressed terms, conditions and 
plain understanding upon which competitors are invited to 
enter. Some convenient means is generally found to repudiate 
the agreement or to evade the plain issue. 

The code provides means that if there be a pretence about 
the purpose, and if the award is to be made upon any other 
basis than merit alone, the pretence shall be unmasked at the 


beginning and before a number of unsophisticated competitors — 


shall have been robbed of their work. The code further pro- 
vides that the award shall be made upon the basis as originally 
agreed upon without alteration or deviation by any causes 
whatsoever. 

There is nothing contained in the code as presented which 
is antagonistic to, or in conflict with, any action already taken 
or agreements reached by other bodies. While the essence of 
previous actions has been to discriminate as to when there 
should be competition and when not, and upon the amounts of 
remuneration, this joint committee has contented itself with 
formulating a process by means of which the contest itself may 
be conducted with fairness, equity and justice to all concerned. 

The code as reported is simply a reduction to definite and 
exact terms of a systematic and orderly process of contest, and 
while it does not concern itself with questions of remuneration 
or enforcement, both of these provisions can be made 
applicable to it when the time appears ripe for their enactment. 


There are certain elements of contest which must first of all — 


be agreed upon as fair, orderly and essential. 

Certainly, these two simple propositions are fundamental to 
all contests, whether it be horse-racing or designing—that the 
competitors shall meet upon equal terms, without advantage or 
favouritism, and that the judges of the game shall themselves 
be conceded to be competent in the premises and disinterested. 

This last does not mean necessarily that the jury must be 
composed exclusively of professional artists, and by naming 
the jury in the programme each competitor is accorded oppor- 
tunity to pass upon the competency of the jury for himself. 
This is a greater privilege than is accorded even in court 
of law. 

I have reached the positive conclusion that the establish- 
ment of an agreement as to what constitutes the ethics and 
morals of competitions is of vastly greater importance, of more 
far-reaching influence and of more immediate benefit than any 
consideration of the business or legal aspects, questions of 
discipline or enforcement or amounts of remuneration could 
possibly be. ved 

If any organisation feels itself strongly enough organised to 
attempt enforcement, it would become a simple matter to 
resolve that its members must not participate in competitions 
held under other than the accepted code under penalty of 
suspension or expulsion from membership. CF 

It has seemed to the committee, however, that if the code is 
good, desirable and wholesome it will enforce itself ; if it proves 
unnecessary and undesirable it would be bad policy to attempt 
enforcement. In either event provision for enforcement seems 
immaterial at the present time. Whatever code may be 
adopted, it must be simple enough to be acceptable to all the 
various bodies in order to insure concerted action even to the 
extent of identical wording, as it is only through concerted 
action that it can be shown that the profession is agreed upon 
some one thing, by which attention can be commanded and a 
reform obtained. » 


I want to state right here, in order that I may be fully — 


understood, that it is my conviction that on the whole it would be 
better if the method of direct competition were out of all art 
matters. The impossibility of this has been, however, suffi- 
ciently demonstrated. 

The next best thing would logically seem to be to reduce 
the number of competitions and to lay down stringent regula- 
tions for the conduct of those which must be and will be held, 
and to supply, if it be a physical possibility, the organisation 
and machinery for enforcement, control and discipline. This 


-Jast would necessarily result in something akin to trade’ 


unionism, with its certain advantages on the one hand and all 
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its familiar unpleasant and disagreeable features on the other. 
Considered from the artistic standpoint it would be abhorrent 
and impossible to enter upon a course which would involve the 
last. Nor would it become necessary to do so. Everything 
which is desirable can be realised by the adoption of milder 
methods. 

It is true that some may feel that as a solution of all the 
difficulties of architectural professional practice. that can pos- 
sibly be thought of, the code is not wholly satisfactory. Ad- 
mitted. It is contended that nothing is good for anything 
unless it can be and is enforced. That is a difficulty, not of 
the code, but of lack of machinery of enforcement and control. 

You will agree with me, also, I am sure, that in order to be 
in a position to. satisfactorily enforce something we must first 
become agreed as to what the moral basis at least of that some- 
thing should be. It is certainly not asking a great thing of the 
profession which pretends to be clamouring for a reform of an 
abuse under which all its practitioners are suffering, that it 
should commit itself morally to so innocent and harmless a 
matter as the proposed code. 

It cannot possibly do any harm if a certain morale shall 
receive recognition and standing. There can be none who 
contend that it may be hurtful. ‘There may be those who feel 
that it would not do great good, but there are many who think 
that it will do some good. These last may be wrong and if this 
should prove true, even then their efforts could have done no 
harm. Let the step be a small one, it is a forward impulse and 
denotes progress. 

The public at large is desirous of being fair, but often they 
do not know how to be so. They are too apt to look upon the 
services of the artist or architect simply from a mercantile 
standpoint. To them the competition is simply a case of 
showing goods, and they feel at liberty to accept and reject 
upon any basis which is considered to be important at the 
moment or made to appear so. The original basis of issue of 
every competition is that of merit, pure andsimple. This plain 
issue is too ofter side-tracked by unworthy and improper 
machinations, in the period between the issue of the pro- 
gramme and the day of final reward. 

The present purpose is to secure, if possible, the sym- 
pathetic and concerted action of all clubs in this direction. At 
the time when our joint committee was formed, about three 
years ago, it was suggested that it should embrace delegates 
at once from the clubs of Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Boston and other cities. But it was thought that on 
account of the necessity of a great number of meetings before 
a tangible result was arrived at, and because of the time and 
cost incurred in travelling from remote points, that the forma- 
tion of a joint committee of this scope would be impractical. 

What we are endeavouring to accomplish now is this. To 
have the code as it now stands in its entirety adopted by as 
many societies as possible, and then, after about two years of 
experience under it, to call a national conference of delegates 
from all-such societies and make such amendments as seem 
just and desirable. 

You will appreciate, of course, that this code is a compro- 
mise among many elements, that its creation was surrounded 
by many practical difficulties, and that when considered by 
many individuals, many ideas as to changes in it will be pre- 
sented. It must be remembered, however, that its force and 
usefulness will be in proportion to its being identical in all 
architectural bodies, and that whatever merit there may be in 
any deviation from it, that benefit would be outweighed by thus 
weakening the strong front which absolute identity would 
present before the public. 
~ It will, of course, be apparent to you upon examination that 
it is simply an establishment of some kind of recognised ethics 
of competition, that it is a moral force and intended to apply 
at least to all competitions over which a club has control. Its 
general adoption would correct in a measure the numerous 
abuses of competitions, but at the same time it is not pretended 
that all the difficulties of architectural practice can be cured by 
it alone. 

The question will be asked, What good will it do to adopt 
this code? The ‘answer is, It will accomplish several good 
things immediately :— 

I. It enters upon the road to reform by taking the first step 
which must be taken to accomplish anything. 

2. It commits the profession to a recognition of certain 
uniform principles of ethics relating to the subject. 

_ 3. It can be immediately applied to such competitions, both 
private and public, over which clubs have control and in cases 
where the executive of clubs is officially consulted. 

_ 4, It establishes a standard, by comparing which with an 
issued programme, professional men will be able to decide 
whether it is advisable to enter or desist from a proposed com- 
petition and provides the reason therefor. 

_5- It places clubs in a position to announce to its members 
or publicly state whether it approves or disapproves of the 
terms and conditions of a proposed competition and to state 
reason therefor, . 


Mr. Harder stated that the code had been already adopted 
by the Architectural League of New York, the National Sculp- 
ture Society, the Mural Painters, the Chicago Architectural 
Club, and that the delegates from the Philadelphia T-Square 
Club had committed themselves to it. 

Mr. Kelsey moved that the code as it stands be referred to: 
the clubs represented in the convention, with the urgent recom- 
mendation to adopt it before the time of the next convention, 
which was carried, hia 

It was moved that a committee consisting of one member 
from each club represented be appointed to make the above 
resolution effective, which was adopted. 


POTTERY AS A HISTORICAL DOCUMENT.* 


HEN I was invited to open this exhibition I was asked 
to deliver an address on the history of pottery. Although 
I had at hand,to help me, the late Professor Middleton’s 
admirable article on ‘“ Pottery” in the ‘“ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” and Messrs. Sparkes and Sandys’s recently published 
volume on ‘“ Potters: their Arts and Crafts,” that was rather 
an unmanageable subject to deal with in about twenty minutes, 
and what I have determined to do is, before dealing with the 
present position and future prospects of the potting industry in 
Staffordshire, to say a few words on the overwhelming magni- 
tude of the debt of the whole civilised world to the potter’s 
craft, in providing us with the very earliest, the most continuous, 
the fullest and the most authentic of the contemporary records. 
that have come down to us from “the dark, backward, and 
abysm of time” of all the historical states of antiquity. Pottery 
was the oldest and most enduring of the arts, and with basket- 
making and weaving marks in every country the first dawnings 
of civilisation. All the initial civilisations have arisen in great 
river basins, such as the basins of the Ganges, the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and the Nile ; and this has been due not only to the 
supply of water for irrigation, but of clay for potting. 

Chaidza, later known as Babylonia, was architecturally and 
artistically, if not also commercially and politically, entirely a 
creation of the potter. Juvenal (x. 171) says that “ Babylon 
was a city protected by potters;” Ovid (Met. iv. 58) that 
“Semiramis raised up the proud walls of Babylon with baked 
bricks,” and Ezekiel (xxiii. 14), that “men [were] portrayed 
upon the walls of the palaces of Babylon, the images of the 
Chaldeans portrayed with vermilion.” The modern excava- 
tions of Layard at Nineveh and Babylon, and of Dieulafoy at 
Susa, have confirmed these literary references to the imme- 
morial tradition of the prodigious production of. bricks and 
other fictile wares in Babylonia, and of the perfection there 
attained in the decoration of public buildings with tiles, and 
large slabs graven, or encrusted or moulded with illustrations 
of current events, and painted over in enamel with the most 
brilliant colours. _ But the most remarkable creations of the 
potter’s craft in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates are the 
tablets, inscribed in cuneiform characters with the chronicles 
of the rulers of Assyria and Babylonia, and with the religious. 
conceptions and beliefs, and the memoranda of the daily lives 
and business transactions of their people. The record tablets 
of Assyria provide an unbroken and minutely-detailed chronicle 
of the declining decades of the Old Empire, and of the whole 
period of the New Empire to its confused close, that is, from 
B.C. 9co to 667. For Babylonia the chronicle texts reach con- 
tinuously back from the sixth century B.c. to beyond King 
Khammarubi, who first brought all Babylonia under one rule, 
B.C. 2376-33. But casual tablets carry us far beyond the latter 
date. A cylinder of Nabonidas, B.C.'556, assigns to a pre- 
decessor, Naraim Sin, a date of 3,255 years before his own, 2.¢. 
the date of B.c 3755. At first this abysmal date was received with 
natural scepticism; but some years ago an American exploring 
expedition unearthed at Nippur, at a depth of 30 feet below the 
surface of the soil, the platform of a temple, all the bricks of 
which were inscribed with the names of Naraim'Sin and his 
father Sargon I, ; while below this platform they excavated the 
débris of older buildings down to the depth of another 3o feet, 
the inference being that the oldest buildings constructed on 
the spot cannot be assigned a later datethan B.C. 7000. At all 
events the pottery of Babylonia affords conclusive evidence of 
the actual beginnings of art and artistic culture in Mesopotamia 
centuries anterior to B.C. 4000. But not only the whole chronicle 
history, but the whole religious literature of the Babylonians has 
come down to us indelibly scriptured on these imperishable 
burnt tablets, of which Almost every city, the ruins of which 
have so far been explored, appears to possessed an edition of 
its own. H ry i Wek 

Pottery in Egypt. goes. back to as primeval a period as in 
Chaldza, and at a very early date reached the highest perfec- 
tion in the form of unglazed bricks, unglazed and glazed tiles, 


* Address delivered by Sir George Birdwood in opening the 
Industrial Exhibition at Clough Hall, near Stoke-on-Trent, on 
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‘glazed scarabs and other images of the gods, richly-enamelled 
plaques and painted vases. The pyramid builders of the fourth 
Egyptian Dynasty, B.C. 3751-98, were the contemporaries of 
Sargon I, and Naraim Sin in Chaldza. Very beautiful also 
are some of the doorways, built up of enamelled tiles, of the 
tombs and temples of the nineteenth Egyptian Dynasty, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries B.c.; and very valuable 
in many ways was the Egyptian fashion of representing in 
their vase paintings every type of the human races known to 
them, with the details of the clothing and jewellery worn by 
‘them and of the arms they carried. In this respect we are 
indeed under as deep an obligation to the Egyptian potter as 
to the Assyrian sculptors of the so-called “ Nineveh marbles.” 
But the history of Egypt was never intentionally recorded in 
pottery, as was that of Babylonia, and we only become 
dependent on pottery for Egyptian history where the stone 
monuments of the country have disappeared, as in the Delta, 
and the only light we obtain from the vast mounds of broken 
tiles and vases that exist there is casual and disconnected. 
The earlier Egyptian dynasties ruled from capitals without the 
Delta, from Memphis (just at its apex) to Elephantine, through- 
out which prolonged tract the river Nile is huddled in on either 
side by rocky hills, precluding therefore any temptation to 
destroy the earlier monuments for the construction of later 
uildings. On the other hand, the twenty-sixth dynasty, 
founded by Psammetichus I. in the seventh century BC., had 
its capital at Sais, well within the Delta, where nearly all the 
stone monuments set up by Psammetichus I., and Pharaoh 
Necho, and Pharaoh Hophra and their successars have been 
used as quarries for providing the Arab devastators of Egypt 
with materials for building the cities of Rosetta, Damietta and 
Cairo. On the other hand, the Delta being rich in clay, it 
became from a very early period a great centre and market of 
the potters industry; and the site of the Greek colony 
founded at Naucratis during the reign of Psammetichus I. has 
been identified, and its internal economy and externa! trade 
and its whole history traced by means of the painted and 
lettered potsherds found among its ruins. This city, so rich in 
the remains of the fictile arts and crafts of the Greeks, is also 
deeply interesting to all Englishmen, as the first fruit of the 
Free-trade policy, initiated by Psammetichus I., of throwing 
Egypt open to foreign settlers. The similar policy adopted in 
the same seventh century B.c. by Nebuchadnezzar II. gave 
its first great impulse to the sea-borne traffic of Babylonia 
with Persia, Arabia, Western India and the east coast of 
Africa ; and this enlarged commercial intercourse between the 
countries of the Indian Ocean gradually joining hands across 
the isthmus of Suez, with the active mercantile enterprise 
pursued by the Greeks, in succession to the Phcenicians, along 
the coasts of the countries of the Mediterranean sea, at last 
that great historical trade was established between Southern 
Europe and Southern Asia which flourished almost un- 
interruptedly from the seventh century B.C. to the rise of 
the devastating Saracenic power in the seventh century A.D. 

As the “ go-a-ducking Phoenicians” were the first inter- 
mediaries in the trafficking between the peoples of the 
Mediterranean countries, and were later supplanted in this 
coasting trade by the “cogging Greeks,” the latter were until 
very recently supposed to have received the first inspiration of 
their arts from Egypt and Anterior Asia, and one of the 
greatest services rendered by the potter to the history of art has 
been to prove within the present generation, that while Hellenic 
art certainly received certain impulses, and a variety of 
decorative motives, from both Mesopotamia and Egypt, there 
existed in Greece centuries before the Dorian invasion (ci7ca 
B.C. 1100) a highly developed indigenous art, which in the 
traditions it provided of the close study of nature and of refined 
technical methods laid the solid foundations of the Hellenic art 
of Greece as it began to assert its independent individuality 
between the eighth and seventh centuries, and reached its 
perfection in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c.; and that the 
influence of this pre-Hellenic art of Greece not only dominated 
the immigrant Hellenes, but asserted its influence over Europe, 
far beyond the limits of Greece, to the very shores of the Baltic 
Sea and the German Ocean. 

In 1868 Schliemann made his marvellous discoveries in the 
prehistoric mound at: Hissarlik in the Troad, and in the pre- 
historic ruins at and about Mycenz in the Argolid. These 
discoveries included not only figurines, but all sorts of objects 
of art, of which the most sensational were, of course, the 
jewellery of elaborately wrought gold. Schliemann thought he 
had broken into the treasuries of Priam and Atreus, and laid 
bare the very bones of Agamemnon... But he had done some- 
thing much more important in the elucidation of the history of 
uropean art, for his discoveries—confirmed as they were by 
the discovery of similar figurines at Ialysus in Rhodes, in the 
islands of Thera, Naxos and. Paros, and throughout the 
Cyclades, in Cyprus, in the Mycenzean cemetery at Thebes, in 
the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, in the neighbourhood of 
Athens, and sporadically over all Greece—demonstrated that 
an indigenous civilisation, capable of the highest «artistic 


achievements, had preceded the primitive Hellenic civilisation 
of Greece, and that in its beginnings in must have extended 
back to the very verge of the neolithic night of Europe ; and 
that after it was suddenly blotted out by the Dorian invasion of 
Greece (civca B.C. 1100), the tradition of it still remained a 
living artistic force in Greece and irradiated the stories of the 
“Tliad” and the “Odyssey” with their after-glow. This 
Mycenzan or, as it is now called, A©gean art, culminated 
in the fifteenth century B.c., and was therefore con- 
temporary with the later Pharaohs of the eighteenth and 
the earlier Pharaohs of the nineteenth Egyptian dynasties. Its 
ornamentation is characteristically marine, and some of its con- 
ventional motives were conveyed, in the course of the prehistoric 
amber trade of Europe, into the countries of the Baltic Sea 
and German Ocean, where, centuries afterwards, they re- 
appeared as “The Three Legs of Man” and “The Celtic 
Knot.” The jewellery is, as already said, wrought with the 
utmost skill, while the pottery, in the best baked ware, is found 
fully developed in colour, glaze and varnish. In the “Iliad” 
and “ Odyssey” many of the lesser objects of industrial art are 
mentioned as the work of the Phcenicians ; but the nobler ones 
are ascribed to the gods—that is, to the forgotten and mytho- 
logised artists and artificers of ‘ Mycene the Golden 
[Poluchrysos]. The “Iliad” and the “Odyssey” were, 


indeed, the only links between the A°gean art of prehistoric 


Greece and the Hellenic art of Phidias and Praxiteles, until 
the recent excavation of the Acropolis, below the débris of the 
buildings re-erected on the sacred hill after the destruction of 
Athens by the Persians, B.C. 520, led to the discovery of the 
immense collections of the remains of primitive Hellenic art 
that had lain there buried and undisturbed for over two 
millenniums. After this date there was a rapid evolution of 
Hellenic art, the chronology of which, from first to last, is 
always to be most clearly and fully traced in the fictile wares 
of the Greeks, that is in their painted vases, which, including 
many of the so-called Etruscan vases, also afford us the most 
complete descriptions we possess of the costume, manners and 
customs, and whole social life, and also of 
mythology of the Greeks. ny 

Glancing at the native pottery of Italy, in so far as it 
throws any light on the ancient history of that country, I 
would briefly refer to the excavations of the terramarine village 
of Castellazzo di Fontenallato, where a rustic crematorium was 


found, having beside it a platform with a number of urns con- 


taining the ashes of the dead, arranged on it in a four-square 
order with dividing cross gangways, after the ground-plan of 
the villages of primitive Italian and all antique cities. ‘This is 
one of the most pathetic and suggestive relics of primitive 
Europe. I will only add under this head that the remains of 
Roman pottery indicate to us more exactly than any of the 
literary records of even so comparatively late a date what were 
the real limits of the Roman Empire, so far as its intimate 
civilisation spread beyond the boundaries of Italy. 

There was a vigorous native art in Britain before the 
Roman conquest of these remote fog-banked islands, an art of 
the nature-loving /Egean type, and undoubtedly indirectly 
inspired by the A.gean art of Mycenz; but such was the 
predominant force of the Roman invasion on southern and 
south-western Great Britain that our indigenous rustic 
pottery was at once replaced by the so-called Samian ware, the 
fashion of which was imported, as Pliny tells us, from the 
island of Samos into Etruria, and was afterwards imported by 
the Romans into whatever still savage countries they carried 
their ever-victorious standard. But our native industrial arts 
found a timely and safe refuge in Scotland and Ireland, where 
the practice of them slowly developed those distinctive Celtic 
arts which, as Rome declined and at last fell, reissued from 
their reinvigorating retreats, and as modified by Byzantine 
(including so-called Saracenic) art, flourished for centuries over 
all western and northern Europe, and even reacted on the 
arts of Byzantium. 

The advance made in British pottery during the past 150 
years has been remarkable, and the improvement in its artistic 
quality since the Great Exhibition of 1851 has been truly 
wonderful, That exhibition gave an extraordinary impulse to 
all the artistic industries of the United Kingdom, excepting 
jewellery ; and in none of these industries have the resulting 
effects been so beneficial and momentous as in pottery ; the 
redeeming grace of our pottery, in all its numberless local 


variations, being the distinctively British love of nature, and of — 


the study of nature in the harmonious combination of decora- 
tive forms and colouring, which can nowhere be artificially 
combined more felicitously than in pottery. Never was the 
pottery industry of this country more healthful and active than 
at the present time, and there is before it an immediate future 
of unbounded prosperity. Its artistic superiority, in its simple 
naturalness and dexterous technique, over the pottery of all other 
European manufacturing countries, was being everywhere recog- 
nised, and the demand for all classes of British pottery was every 
year increasing in the United States and the other English- 
speaking nations of the New World and the Old. - Apart from 


the religion and ~ 
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this, pottery was coming into growing demand for many pur- 
poses to which it had never before been generally applied in 
this country. The National Liberal Club in Whitehall Place, 
London, was an illustration of the pleasing effects to be 
obtained by covering the walls of ordinary living-rooms and 
house passages with enamelled tiles. In the Brompton Road, 
' London, a house is now being completed the whole front of 
which is covered with enamelled tiles of deep-toned brown. 
Nothing can be more magical than the play of the slanting shafts 
of the light of sunrise and sunset on these tiles. The Birkbeck 


Bank in, Southampton Buildings, off Holborn, London, is’ 


being entirely renewed in polychrome pottery, not only the 
ornamentation, but the entire architectural construction, so far 
as it appears externally, of the building being rendered in 
variously and vividly coloured enamelled terra-cotta. Of course, 
pottery readily yields itself to excess of elaboration in decora- 
. tive details, and some will possibly feel that this has happened 
with the Birkbeck Bank, both in the plastic ornamentation and 
the colouring of the building, but none the less it is a hopeful 
illustration of what can easily be done to render the streets of 
London, and other smoky cities of the United Kingdom, as 
clean and bright and cheering in the future as at present they 
are dirty, dull and depressing. The greater part of London 
and of Manchester might rapidly be rebuilt in enamelled terra- 
cotta, and with the finest effects of both foreground and dis- 
tance, and with the most charming Flamboyance of softened 
colouring along the sky-lines. In Lambeth both scenic stone- 
ware and earthenware are now being largely introduced in the 
internal decoration of public-houses. The tap-room of one of 
them has lately been lined with a polychrome representation of 
the Lambeth bank of the Thames Ioo years ago, showing the 
house as it then stood. Nothing could be more attractive. 
There is, of course, no limit to the potential demand for 
enamelled tiles and decorative stoneware for these and similar 
applications. The internal decoration of St. Paul’s also at 
once suggests how profitable it would be for the potters of this 
country to take up the manufacture of earthenware and stone- 
ware, if not of glass, mosaic cubes or “ tesserze,” for the external 
and internal decoration of public and even private buildings. 
A great outcry has been raised against the decoration of St. 
Paul’s with mosaic... The practical answer to it is to visit 
the cathedral as the work progresses, and I am glad to 
‘say that it is progressing without interruption, and to see it 
in the varying lights and shades of dewy morn and dusky eve 
and unclouded midday. Words cannot describe the stately 
splendour of the magnificent and enchanting vision that rises 
before you in the choir—divine in art of colour and design ; 
and when the whole work is completed this achievement of the 
self-denying piety of the Dean and Chapter of the cathedral, 
and of the genius of Sir William Richmond, will be regarded in 
all future time as the crowning architectonic glory of Victorian 
reign. That the outcry against it should have received any 
semblance of official support is nothing short of a national 
scandal. 

I have said nothing of the use of unglazed tiles and unglazed 
terra-cotta mouldings in house building and decoration. There 
are two highly ornamental chimney-pieces, of dull brick-red 
terra-cotta, almost as hard, to all appearance, as unpolished 
jasper, in the Council Reading-room of the India Office, which 
deserve more attention from architects and decorators than 
they have received ; and the Science Schools at South Ken- 
sington, and the National History Gallery (British Museum), 
opposite to it, are two notable examples of buildings of un- 
glazed terra-cotta. But the objection to its use in both these 
examples is that it is intentionally made to simulate stone, with 
the result of painfully disillusioning the admiring of the noble 
architectural frontage of the latter building when once the 
imposition is exposed. The deception in this building is the 
more difficult of detection owing to the “ bonding ” of the terra- 
cotta blocks after the manner of stone masonry. 

There is another application of pottery in the production of 
bright, showy trinketry. The Egyptians were great adepts in 
it, enhancing the brilliance of the variegated enamels used in 
the first firing by leaving depressed points on the surface of 
the objects (usually of a prophylactic, phalacterial or talismanic 
character), into which fragments of richly coloured glass were 
fixed and fused bya second firing. Gaily painted and care- 
fully modelled in the minutest details, this dainty trinketry was, 
in design and subtlety of artifice, a triumph of the potter’s craft 
and, indeed, to say so without offence, of his craftiness. Stoke 
might do much in this way to cut out Birmingham, and there 
would be nothing of the tarnish of imitation—of “ Brummagem ” 
—about such jewellery. 

To secure this future, the indispensable requirement was to 
advance in every way the technical and artistic education of 
the British potter: That is too large a subject to treat fully in 
‘bringing my remarks to a close. I will only say on the point 
that—it is as true of pottery as of all other artistic industries, it 
is indeed more true, as clay responds so readily to one’s mental 
suggestions—that the skill of the artisan can be perfected only 
in the education—the drawing out—of his artistic ideals, and 


that two things are essential to this. The first is to intimately 
familiarise the potter with the best examples of his art, and 


above all, with the masterpieces of the Greek potters. One 


has to insist on this in an unhistorical age, in which men are 
apt, in their degrading ignorance of tradition, to rely too exclu- 
sively on their technical proficiency and overweening conceit of 
themselves. The second essential, and still greater thing, is 
fortunately innate in all the Aryan races and deeply implanted 
in the British races, and that is the simple love and diligent 
study of nature ; the love of our green hills and dales, of the 
bright fowers of our fields and lanes, the birds that fill our 
rejoicing skies with song, and the shells and other strange 
sea things the surging waves wash up on-our shores, the 
colours of sunrise and sunset, and the jewelled constellations 
of the midnight heavens. 


THE MOSQUE OF THE OLIVE TREE. 


ea his last report on Tunis Sir Harry Johnston, the British 
Consul-General, writes :— 

The principal centres of Mahomedan learning in North 
Africa at the present day are the university-mosque of El Azhar 
at Cairo, the Jama-Ez-Zituna or “‘ Mosque of the Olive Tree” 
at Tunis, and the Great Mosque at Fez in Morocco. The 
Jama-Ez-Zituna still remains a remarkable centre of Mahomedan 
learning, and is possibly not too far gone in senile decay to be 
incapable of revivification as a great educational instrument. 
The mosques in the city of Tunis are closed to non-Mahome- 
dans, therefore it is difficult to give a description of the interior 
of this immense building except on héarsay ; but I understand 
it consists of a great building with 161 porphyry columns, lit 
only by many open doors, and outside the main building an 
immense square, surrounded by a colonnade, at one end of 
which is an immense minaret. Within the main building of 
the mosque, where are the 161 porphyry columns, is the 
Mahrab or sacred shrine ; but there is no pulpit, because the 
pulpit is not used by the Maleki sect, to which most of the 
Mohamedans of the townof Tunis belong. Within the mosque 
proper the professors teach and the students learn. 

The Mosque of the Olive Tree has a valuable library of 
Arab books and manuscripts. It has been reported to me that 
this librarv included manuscripts from the famous library of 
Alexandria, the contents of which were burned or scattered in 
all directions by the first barbarous Mohamedan invader ot 
Egypt, Amr-bin-el-Asi. I therefore asked a Tunisian 
acquaintance of mine who has been a student at the mosque, 


.and who of course can enter it at any time, to tell me if this is 


really the case. But he asserted that every document or book 
in the library was in Arabic, and consequently either in Kufic 
or modern Arabic characters. A research, however, made by 
some educated Moslem among the works contained in this 
library would probably be productive of most interesting dis- 
coveries. There is such a large proportion of old works 
inscribed in the Kufic character that there are one or more 
professors of Kufic who teach students to master this style of 
writing, and enable them to read the old works. Over 400 
students are usually studying at this university, and they are 
taught daily by about 100 “ professors.” The lectures begin at 
sunrise and continue until sunset, usually 15 different lectures 
going on at the same time. Each professor sits cross-legged, 
with his back against one of the many columns of the mosque, 
his student listeners grouped about him. The students vary in 
age from sixteen to thirty, but occasionaily are men of advanced 
middle age. They are allowed to choose the professors at 
whose feet they will sit, but are to some extent constrained as 
to the course of teaching they are considered best suited to 
follow. The students live near the mosque in “medressahs,” 
or college lodgings, which number in all about twenty-two. 
Each “ medressah” is presided over by a sheikh, or elder, who 
is selected from among the most suitable candidates by the 
French Director of Public Instruction, but who actually receives 
his appointment from the Bey’s prime minister. 

The instruction given at the Jama-Ez-Zituna consists 
chiefly of theology, rhetoric, logic, grammar, law and medicine, 
but much teaching given under these headings is of an obsolete 
and valueless character. Nevertheless, the French have wisely 
refrained from abrupt measures of reform., The mosque is left 
to the independent management of its self-constituted 
authorities, though these latter are usually selected from lists 
approved by the Director of Public Instruction, and when 
appointed are considered to represent the Department of 
Public Instruction in the Council of the Mosque. Until 
recently there was little method in the teaching. Each pro- 
fessor rambled on in his discourse, ranging over any topic on 
which he cared to impart information, and the pupils listened 
or not as they chose. But when the. State attempted to 
encourage the Ez-Zituna: students to ‘struggle for a more 
practical education it. offered. as an inducement to this end, 
that all the pupils who could pass an elementary outside 
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examination should enjoy exemption from military service and 
from certain taxations, and in addition be eligible for Govern- 
ment employment. This outside examination, however, has 
not given a very encouraging idea of the value of the learning 
imparted by the Jama-Ez-Zituna ; for in an examination held a 
year or two ago only four students out of sixty-six passed. In 
future, it is intended to impress on the management of the 
mosque that each professor should confine himself to teaching 
one subject, with which he is thoroughly acquainted, that the 
students should be obliged to take notes, and write out what 
they have understood of the lecture; while monthly and 
yearly examinations shall give an idea of the amount of 
knowledge acquired, and promotions and rewards shall offer 
encouragement to industry and talent. In addition, the 
present Resident-general enabled a body of Tunisian students 
to found a society for the advancement of knowledge which 
should be independent both of the mosque management and 
even of the Director of Public Instruction, though it should be 
in some way supplementary to the Jama-Ez-Zituna. About 
thirty-five young Tunisians took advantage of M. Millet’s pro- 
posals, and they were then given the use of a lecture-hall and 
enough equipment to enable them to prepare and deliver 
lectures on scientific subjects and on matters of actual interest 
at the present day. About Ioo students from the mosque 
usually attend these outside lectures, which are becoming very 
popular. This informal association is called the Society of El 
Khaldunia, and has. proved a great success. Tunisians tell 
each other in Arabic, and without any interference from either 
French official or Arab theologian, the news of the world and 
the nature of the great discoveries which are being made in 
Europe and America. Every now and then examinations in 
general knowledge are held at the hall of the E] Khaldunia, 
and prizes are offered by the Resident to the successful can- 
didates. 


SHROPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


N excursion to various places in the county and on its out- 
A skirts, memorable for their historic associations, was 
made on the 11th inst. by members of the above Society, who 
admired anew many valuable relics of ancient days, and in 
several of the venerable piles inspected found fresh interest 
from an archeological standpoint. The members proceeded 
to Malinslee by train, and were driven thence to Malinslee 
Abbey, during the day visiting also Stirchley Church, the 
Court House, Madeley, Beckbury, Albrighton and Tong. The 
Rev. D. H. S. Cranage conducted the party, and described 
each of the buildings visited in a most interesting manner. 
At Malinslee the members saw a complete chapel of the 
twelfth century, consisting of nave and chancel. Its chief 
interest lies, perhaps, inthe east wall, which has, instead of the 
usual three Norman round-headed windows, two such windows 
at the sides, and in the centre a niche for an image. In the 
south wall are two sedilia, and the general work classes it as 
late Norman. At Stirchley Church may be seen one of the 
finest Norman chancel arches in the county. The nave and 
tower were rebuilt in the eighteenth century, and in 1838 the 
aisle was added. At present some of the finest work cannot 
be seen to the best advantage, but great improvement in 
this respect will, it is said, follow the alterations in the pulpit, 
reading-desk and gallery, now in contemplation. The rector 
and churchwardens, it is worthy of note, have recently opened 
out the fourteenth-century window in the chancel in a very 


judicious manner. The small font may have been a Medizeval | 


stoup for holy water. Another object of interest in the church 
is a very pretty Elizabethan chalice and a hatchment, with 
coat of arms, &c., of an unknown date. The old court-house 
at Madeley, an Elizabethan building, is fast falling to decay, 
and its total ruination is being accelerated by mining opera- 
tions. It abounds with objects of interest to the archzologist, 
but the quaintness of the style of architecture seems to conjure 
up no visions of the past to the cottagers who now occupy 
parts of the building. Madeley Court, Mr. Cranage explained, 
was formerly part of the borough of Wenlock, and the property 
of the monastery of Wenlock. On the dissolution of the Priory 
the property was sold by the King to the Brooke family, who 
sold it early in the present century to Mr. Foster, to whom it 
now belonged. Captain Williams-Freeman said many different 
versions had been given of what Charles II. did while he stayed 
there. The King, in an account written by himself, had declared 
he did not stay in the building. His intention to do so was 
altered by the reports which reached him of the probable pre- 
sence of Roundheads in the vicinity. He, therefore, secluded 
himself in a barn at Madeley, and failing to cross the river, 
which he found closely watched, he returned to Boscobel. The 
party walked through the once magnificent apartments of the 
building, now used for storing grain and heaps of rubbish, sup- 
ported by boarded floors which threatened every moment to 


precipitate their burden into the cellars, where the water lodges. | 
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In a large space, hemmed in by a brick wall, stands a huge and 
curious sundial, elaborately cut in stone, said to be of the time 
of James I., from which period the gateway and porch are sup- 
posed to date. At Beckbury, six miles distant, one of the 
neatest and prettiest village churches interested the party for a 
considerable time, the dissimilarity in its low side windows. 
giving rise to conjecture as to the purpose the one on the north 
side was intended to serve. It appeared from its present con- 
dition never to have had an opening, and the suggestion put 
forth by Mr. Cranage was that it was placed there solely for 
ornamental reasons. The low side window on the other side 
had all the appearance of its opening having been blocked. A. 
closer inspection of the window on the north side suggested the 
probability that it too had an opening at some time or other, but: 
of this the evidence was meagre. Mr. Cranage mentioned, how- 
ever, that he knew of noother instance in which a low side window 
was put in simply for ornamental purposes, though their use 
was one of the most vexed questions of archxology. The 
brass of Richard Horton in the north wall dates from the latter 
part of the fifteenth or early part of the sixteenth century. The 
tower is Georgian, the chancel of the fourteenth century and 
the aisle modern. A pleasant drive brought the party to 
Albrighton Church, which shows examples of Norman work 
and of the work of succeeding periods. Its chief interest lies. 
in the chancel, though the tower takes precedence as to age. 
The pretty blocked, round-headed window above the arch, of 
Norman type, and the Early English character of the columns, 
suggest the Transitional period. The lower part of the tower 
dates from the reign of Richard I., the upper part being 
perhaps Ioo years later. The south aisle was built in the 
thirteenth century, and rebuilt in the fifteenth century, and 


various periods are indicated by the differences in the pitch of 


the roof. There is abundant evidence to show that the chance} 
was built in the fourteenth century ; its beautiful east window 
is one of the finest examples of Late Decorated work in the 
county. A good example of the Reticulated style is to be seen 
in another window, dating from about 1330. The piscina is more 
interesting than the sedilia, and has decidedly Perpendicular 
mouldings. The recessaboveit served asacredencetable. There is. 
nothing on the tomb on the south side of the chancel to show in 
whose memory it was placed there, but the only Duke of 
Shrewsbury, it was stated, died’in 1718, and was buried in the 
church. The tomb on the other side, cut in alabaster, is an. 
exceedingly fine one, and dates from 1555. Its architectural 
character is Classical rather than Gothic, and’ the transition 
from the Early Tudor to the Elizabethan period is represented 
in the armour. The figures have, unfortunately, been damaged, 
by the initials of some unknown persons cut upon them. One 
of these disfigurations was shown to be as early as the seven- 
teenth century, and Mr. Cranage remarked that this was one 
of the earliest instances he had come across of the abominable. 


and vicious habit of persons who defaced the monuments of 


others to memorialise themselves. Some old tombs were 
examined, and the journey was then continued to Tong, the 
last place visited, and the richest in possessions interesting to 
the party. The church was founded by Roger de Montgomery, 
the first Norman Earl of Shrewsbury. In the thirteenth: 
century the aisle was added, in 1410 Dame Elizabeth de Pem- 
bruge bought the advowson of the church from the Abbey of 
Shrewsbury, and refounded it as a collegiate church for secular 
canons, with a warden at the head. A remarkable feature in 
the architecture of the building is the central tower and small 
spire, which do not usually represent fifteenth-century work. The 
Vernon chapel was added in the year 1515 by Sir Harry Vernon. 
Here the roof is magnificently cut to represent fan vaulting, 
which is peculiar to England, and was first introduced in the 
fourteenth century at Gloucester. The chapel was once called 
the Golden Chapel, by reason of gilt colouring being so freely 
used in it. On the wall is represented Arthur Vernon, a priest, 
whose brass, dated 1517, was discovered during the restoration: 
of the church. Mr. Cranage dilated freely on the very fine 
monuments of the Vernon family, explaining the innumerable 
distinctive features in their details, and giving some interesting 
information to vindicate the character of one member of the 
family, which had been unjustly aspersed. With regard to the 
earliest tomb, Mr. Cranage disputed the date, 1451, fixed for it 
by Eyton, remarking that it was of a much earlier period. He 
also mentioned that the late Archdeacon Lloyd had told him he 
had good authority for saying this was the church described by 
Dickens in “The Old Curiosity Shop,” and the Rev. Je es 
Auden (vicar) added that the Archdeacon had told him he had’ 
received that assurance from Dickens himself, The quaint and 
magnificently carved oak screens were also much admired. 
Mr. Bowdler, who superintended the work of restoration, con- 
firmed much of the information given as to the building by Mr. 
Cranage, and after this the party drove to the Bell Inn, Tong, 
where they sat down to an excellent dinner.’ Later Shifnal was. 
reached, and the excursion, one of the most delightful of its 
kind, was completed by train. 


——— 
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BIRMINGHAM ARCHA-ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


| Peis Society made a very interesting excursion on the 

15th inst. to the neighbourhood of Hales Owen. The 
interior of the church presents a very remarkable appearance, 
the middle part being of fifteenth-century date, while the 
two bays at the west end and the east end are of twelfth- 
century work. A bold experiment was made here a few years 
ago in raising the inconveniently low Norman chancel arch. 
Although such alterations are generally condemned by archzxo- 
ogists, the opinion was expressed that here the architect had 
made a considerable improvement. The party then visited the 
abbey, by permission of Mr. Hill, noting on the way the 
evidences of the ancient fish-ponds. This abbey, founded by 
the Premonstratensian, or White Canons, now presents to the 
view but small remains of its ancient beauty. The existing 
portions show that it was once a fine series of buildings of 
Early English date. Ascending bya pleasant rural lane, the 
visitcrs reached the Leasowes, the well-known home of William 
Shenstone, the poet. A substantial tea was served in the 
house, by the kind permission of Miss Anstey. The party 
then enjoyed a ramble round the grounds, tracing out the 
streams, the walks, the lakes and pools, and the beautiful 
woods, which still bear evidence to the taste of the poetic 
creator of this beautiful landscape garden. The party was 
much indebted to Mr. F. B. Andrews, for his kind explanation 
of the architectural features of this interesting excursion. 


CYCLOPEAN REMAINS IN ZAMBESIA. 


BAS account of a visit to cyclopean ruins near the river 
Muira, a tributary of the Zambesi, in the Portuguese 
territory, has been sent to the Zzes by Dr. Karl Peters. He 
Says :— 

The decisive discovery for our exploration in this country 
was made by Mr. Puzey on April 20. I had requested him to 
xo to Inja-ka-Fura to settle certain matters with the chief. He 
returned at noon and reported that he had seen the ruins the 
report speaks of. They are situated on the hill which runs 
parallel to Mount Peters, and look down upon the circular 
valley formed by the escarpment. The ruin is about two 
miles distant from Inja-ka-Fura. I went to this ruin in the 
afternoon with Herr Gramann, and we ascended it, undoubtedly 
the first whites who ever did so for centuries, as Mr. Puzey had 
only looked at it from the bottom. Through a dense under- 
growth, over vast débris, we had to make our way. After half 
an hour’s éxertions we stood on the platform of the hill, and 
had a look over the beautiful country at our feet through which 
the Muira river bends in wide windings. On the platform we 
noticed what 'I at once took for the remains of an ancient 
ground-wall following the edge of the ridge. Then we went 
down half-way again over masses of stones and débris, and we 
stood in a courtyard' before an ancient cyclopean wall, partly 
fallen to pieces, partly rising up to 12 feet to-15 feet in height. 
{na mighty circle it runs round the slope of the hill to the 
right and left, forming with the hill behind the courtyard | 
spoke of. It appeared that on our way up-hill over masses of 
small stones and boulders we had climbed over a part where 
the wall was broken to pieces by old age and African elementary 
powers. With a feeling of awe I stood in the midst of these 
remains of ancient, very ancient, human activity. 

On the next day I had a decent road cut to the top of the 
hill and down again to the wall, and now we could study our 
find with moreease. The results, in short, are the following :— 
We discovered towards the centre of the top another ground 
wall which had undoubtedly been a part of a building, maybe a 
temple, maybe a storehouse. This wall had been worked into 
the natural rock, which here forms a sort of flat floor. The 
Stones of this ground wall, samples of which I have sent to 
London, are heart shaped and are worked with a pick, so that 
the description in our old report saying the stones were not 
worked with a pick apparently only applies to the outer walls. 
Perhaps the author never took the trouble to visit one of the 
ruins. I laid barea part of this ground wall on the top, but 
gave up further digging because I was afraid that my clumsy 
workmen might do harm to the remains. They have, indeed, 
already destroyed part of the ground wall. The stones of the 
wall are a pseudomorph sandstone, while the rock into 
which they are worked is quartzitic slate. The whole of the 
ruin is built. after the general ancient Semitic pattern. The 
-cyclopean wall skirts the hill about half-way between the 
‘bottom and the top; on the top the buildings, the hoarding 
place, and likely the temple were standing. The remains 
-of a ground wall along the edge of the top lead me to believe 
that a second wall formerly ran round the platform itself. To 
explore the ruin properly it will be necessary to send a scientific 
expedition with a proper outfit for such excavations. The 
débris have to be removed, and this I am sure will take a con- 
siderable time. Why the old conquerors chose this spot for 
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their fort is easy to see. The Muira touches the bottom of the 
hill, so water was handy. A second river we have discovered 
at the back of the ruin. From the top they had an outlook 
over the wide plain before them, while they had the bulk of the 
Fura massive at.their back. From their fort they commanded 
the plain as well as the mountain. I have called the hill on 
which the ruin stands after its discoverer “ Puzey Hill.” 

Mr. Puzey some days later found a second ruin west-north- 
west of the first on another head of the same ridge looking over 
the plain in the same direction. I am certain we shall find still 
more of these cyclopean buildings when our time, which now is 
otherwise occupied, permits of a more extended exploration, 


TESSERA. 


The Beautiful and the Useful. 


N all those arts that respect the beauty of form, it ought to be 
‘the unceasing study of the artist tc disengage his mind from 
the accidental associations of his age, as well as the common 
prejudices of his art ; to labour to distinguish his productions 
by that pure and permanent expression which may be felt in 
every age, and to disdain to borrow a transitory fame by yield- 
ing to the temporary caprices of his time, or by exhibiting only 
the display of his own dexterity or skill. Or, if the accidental 
taste of mankind must be gratified, it is still to be remembered 
that it is only in those arts which are employed upon perish- 
able subjects that it can be gratified with safety ; that in those 
greater productions of art which are destined to last for cen- 
turies the fame of the artist must altogether depend upon the 
permanence of the expression which he can communicate to 
his work, and that the only expression which is thus permanent, 
and which can awaken the admiration of every succeeding age, 
is that which arises from the nature of form itself, and which is 
founded upon the uniform constitution of man and nature. 
With regard to the beauty of useful forms, arising either from 
the expression of fitness or of utility, it is necessary only to 
observe, first, that it is in itself productive of a much weaker 
emotion than that which arises from the different sources of 
ornamental beauty ; but second, that this emotion is of a more 
constant and permanent kind, and much more uniformly fitted 
to excite the admiration of mankind. To unite these different 
kinds of beauty, to dignify ornamental forms also by use and to 
raise merely useful forms into beauty, is the great object of 
ambition among every class of artists. Wherever both these 
objects can be attained the greatest possible beauty that form 
can receive will be produced ; but as this can very seldom be 
the case the following rules seem immediately to present them- 
selves for the direction of the artist :—(1) That where the 
utility of forms is equal, that will be the most beautiful to which 
the most pleasing expression of form is given. (2) That when 
those expressions are at variance, when the utility of the form 
cannot be produced without sacrificing its natural beauty, or 
when this beauty of form cannot be preserved without sacrificing 
its utility, that form will be most universally and most perma- 
nently beautiful in which the expression of utility is most fully 
preserved. 


Stained-Glass in England. 


Among the verses printed by the University of Cambridge 
in 1638 on the death of Mr. Edward King, Milton’s Lycidas, 
one of the English copies is inscribed Isaac Oliver, who, it 
is supposed, was the glass-painter, and then about the age of 
twenty-two, as appears from the following inscription on a 
painted window in Christ Church, Oxford, “ liver cetat. suze 
84, anno 1700, pinxit deditque.” The story is St. Peter 
delivered out of prison; the drawing and execution good, 
but the colouring in some parts faint. The long life of this 
person, estimable for its own merit and that of his family, 
served almost alone to preserve the secret of painting on glass. 
The first interruption given to the art was by the Reformation, 
which banished pictures out of churches ; yet it was in some 
measure kept up in the escutcheons of the nobility and gentry 
in the windows of their seats. Towards the end of Queen 
Elizabeth it was omitted even there, yet the practice did not 
entirely cease. The chapel of Our Lady at Warwick was 
ornamented anew by Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and 
his countess, and the cypher of the glass-painter’s name yet 
remains, with the date 1574, and in some of the chapels at 
Oxford the art again appears dating itself in 1622 by the hand 
of no contemptible master. In the chapel at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, are twelve windows dated 1518. PC a cypher on the 
painted glass in the chapel at Warwick, 1574. The windows 
at Wadham College ; the drawing pretty good and the colours 
fine, by Bernard van Linge, 1622. In the chapel at Lincoln’s 
Inn a window with the name of Bernard, 1623. This was 
probably the preceding Van Linge. In the chapel at Wroxton 
stories from the Bible, by Bernard van Linge, 1632. In Christ 
Church, Oxford, by Abraham van Linge, 1640. In the church 
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of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, two windows by Baptista Sutton, 
1634. The east window in the chapel at University College. 
Hen. Giles pinxit, 1687 ; there are eight or ten more dated 
1640. At Christ Church Isaac Oliver, aged eighty-four, 1700. 
Window in Merton Chapel, William Price (he died in 1722), 
1700. Price was the only painter in that style for many years 
in England. Afterwards one Rowell, a plumber at Reading, 
did some things, particularly for Henry, Earl of Pembroke, 
but Rowell’s colours soon vanished. At last he found out a 
very durable and beautiful red, but he died in a year or two, 
and the secret with him. A man at Birmingham began the 
same art in 1756 or 1757, and fitted up a window for Lord 
Lyttleton in the church of Hagley, but soon broke. A little 
after him one Peckitt at York began the same business, and 
made good proficiency. A few lovers of the art collected some 
dispersed panes from ancient buildings, particularly Lord 
Cobham, who erected a Gothic temple at Stowe, and filled it 
with arms of the old nobility, &c. About the year 1753 one 
Asciotti, an Italian, who had married a Flemish woman, brought 
a parcel of painted glass from Flanders, and sold it for a very 
few guineas to the Hon. Mr. Bateman, of Old Windsor. 
Asciotti went again to Flanders, and brought back 450 pieces, 
for which, including the expense of his journey, he paid 
thirty-six guineas. His wife made more journeys for the same 
purpose, and sold her cargoes to one Palmer, a glazier in St. 
Martin’s Lane, who immediately rose the price to one, two, five 
guineas for a single piece, and fitted up entire windows with 
them, and with mosaics of plain glass of different colours. In 
1761 Paterson, an auctioneer at Essex House, in the Strand, 
exhibited the first auctions of painted glass, imported in like 
manner from Flanders. All this manufacture. consisted in 
rounds of Scripture stories, stained in black and yellow or in 
small figures of black and white, birds and flowers in colours 
and Flemish coats of arms. 


Municipal Records. 

The municipal records of Shrewsbury are remarkable for the 
completeness of the Burgess Rolls, which give the admissions 
of freemen from the year 1209, recording with these the names 
also of their parents and those of their own children. Several 
of the earliest of these rolls have been printed by the Shrop- 
shire Archeological Society. Other portions of the records are 
equally remarkable for completeness and age. A. series of 
forty-five Royal Charters commences with one of Richard I. in 
1189, followed by three of John in 1200 and 1205. The Subsidy 
Rolls extend from the reign of Edward I. to that of Queen 
Anne, and include the Roll of 1380, the year of Wat Tyler’s 
insurrection, which gives the number of inhabitants then in the 
town above the age of fourteen as being 2,083, reckoned at five 
score to the hundred. The registers, which commence roughly 
towards the end of the reign of Edward III., contain ordinances 
for the crafts of weavers, cordwainers and tanners, carpenters 
and tilers, fletchers, coopers and bowyers, vintners, and tailors 
and skinners, extending from 1389 to 1450; but these comprise 
generally only the usual provisions for the election of officers, 
meetings and contributions. In 1574 there is a curious petition 
from one Maderne Wysbecke, a physician, who was also a 
warden of the craft of joiners, praying for some annual pension 
for himself and his wife, in consideration of their having for 
twenty-two years attended upon the sick, often gratuitously, 
and of his having to bear heavy charges in buying books in 
order to keep up his knowledge. Subscriptions to the amount 
of 225. were promised ; but he was complained of by some of 
his fellow-craftsmen and relations (who described him as 
“naming himself doctor of physic”) for admitting carpenters 
among the joiners. In 1568 it had been ordered that the joiners 
should be admitted into the company of bowyers, the carpenters 
having in their turn complained against them. In 1576 the 
town was infected with the plague, and orders for general 
cleansing were issued, which included the removal of all swine 
and dogs from the town, and the killing of all cats. From 1585 
to 1735 inclusive the registers of the acts of the corporation 
are wanting, and consequently for a specially interesting 
period of the municipal history the principal materials are 
not to be had. But something for the missing years can be 
learned from the bailiffs’ and mayors’ accounts, which are for a 
large part well preserved (except in the reign of Henry VIIL.), 
and which begin as early as about 1256. Amongst these is an 
interesting Coroner’s Roll, containing reports of 58 inquests 
from 1295 to 1306. The Rolls. of Pleas in the Bailiffs’ Court 
begin at the year'1272, There is an Assize Roll of 1379, and 
four Rolls of the Court,of Pie-powder in the reign of Henry VI. 
A tattered parcel of market accounts relating to sales of cattle 
and horses extends from 1525 to 1668. For the Grammar 
School there is one box of papers relating to its foundation and 
endowment, with some letters of later date. From the funds 
of the school 600/, were lent to Charles I. in 1642. It is need- 
less to say that the loan was never repaid, but. the unfortunate 
trustees were subsequently involved in law:suits with the view 


of compelling their personal repayment, but in 1673 the case 
was dismissed, 


—r 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 


S1R,—The recent interesting announcement of the probable 
moving of the London University from Burlington House to - 
more suitable quarters at South Kensington suggests ‘the 
important question—what shall be done with Burlington 


House? Would this not be a golden opportunity to instal the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in a building worthy of 
that important body? Its present accommodation in Conduit 
Street, in the midst of dressmakers, milliners and tailors, is am 
unworthy situation. The official position occupied by the 


| R.I.B.A. fully entitles it to possess sufficient accommodation to. 


display adequately the works of its aspirants to architectural 
fame when occasion requires, and if the means of the Institute 
are not sufficient to provide the accommodation required 
through its own efforts, surely this is a matter in which the 
Government might well give some assistance. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


July 19, 1899. “ PICCADILLY.” 


The Royal College of Art. 


Sir,—In your “Notes and Comments” (July 8) I notice 
with interest and satisfaction the suggestion that Mr. G. T. 
Haité would be a highly desirable acquisition as Principal of 
the Royal College of Art. His brilliant landscape work, his 
power and versatility of design and ‘its technical application 
to almost any phase of British decorative manufactures, his. 
clear ideas of art education, his abilities of organisation and 
a distinct gift of lecturing and public speaking all go to confirm 
my impression that no better Principal could be found to fulfil 
the duties required.—-Yours faithfully. ARCHITECT. 


July 12, 1899. 


GENERAL. 


Dr. Radiguet, the archzologist, has, it is said, discovered 
the grave of the Emperor Vespasian in the canton of Berne, at 
a place which was known as Aventicum. : 

The Earl of Leicester has given 5,000/. to the Governors. 
of the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, to be applied towards 
the cost of building a nurses’ home. His lordship’s gifts 
amount in the aggregate to 40,000/. 

M. Hochereau is to prepare a large pian of Paris in the 
Gallo-Roman period, which will be hung in the International 
Exhibition. . 

The London County Council have resolved to take into 
consideration at the first meeting after the summer recess the 
following recommendation :—“ ‘That the house at Bromley 
recreation-ground known as Rutty’s House be cleared away, 
and the site laid out as part of the recreation-ground.” 

The Admiralty are preparing to erect at Keyham a large 
block of buildings for the accommodation of the Devonport 
Fleet and Dockyard Reserves. 

Lord Ludlow has given his award in the arbitration case: 
“Little v. the Lords of the Admiralty,” which had reference to 
some waterside property at Upnor, near Chatham, which their 
lordships had acquired under the compulsory powers vested in 
them by the National Defence Act. The owners claimed. 
46,900/. as compensation, but during the hearing of the case 
withdrew one section relating to their barge trade, which re- 
duced the claim to about 28,5007. The arbitrator has awarded 
the plaintiffs 15,000/. 

Hertford House will be ready for the arrangement of the: 
collections of the late Sir Richard Wallace in the course of a 
few weeks. ; 

The Duke of Westminster has presented the Eclipse. 
Stakes, value 10,000/., to the Royal Alexandra Hospital, Rhyl, 
of which His Grace is president. The gift will enable the com- 
SRE to proceed at once with the erection of the administrative. 

ock. 


Tenders have been accepted by the Hornsey District 
Council amounting to 13,639/. tor the erection of sixty artisans’ 
dwellings at Highgate. The rents will vary from 65. to 9s. a. 
week. The total cost of the scheme, including land and 


roads, will be 16,7007. The income shown is 1,1232. and the 


outgoings 1,035/, The council has completed 120 similar 
dwellings at Hornsey at a cost of 25,6012., and for these there. 
were at least six applicants per house. "aaa 

The Bath City Council have placed a tablet upon “ The 
Garrick’s Head,” an old hotel on the Sawclose, which was once 
regarded as Beau Nash’s palace during the time he was. 
master of the ceremonies and arbiter of fashion in the city. 
a died in 1761, and Oliver Goldsmith wrote a biography of 

im. a 
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Messrs. WYLSON & LONG, Architects. 
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THE WEEK. 


On Saturday last the Grand Prix in the section of painting 
was awarded in Paris. The subject was the often-treated 
flercules between Virtue and Vice, and the majority of the 
competitors endeavoured to be suitably academical. The 
winner this year is M. Louris Rocer, who has not quite 
attained his twentieth year. He isa native of Paris, and 
studied with MM. Jean Paut Laurens and BrEnjAMIN- 
Constant. M. Vicror Gustin, who was second, is a 
native of Saint Denis, and was a’ pupil of MM. Jures 
LEFEBVRE, BENJAMIN-CONSTANT and T. Ropert FLEURY. 
He was born in 1877. M. Laurence JACQuot-DEFRANCE 
takes third place. He isa native of Perthus, in the Pyrenees, 
and is in his twenty-fifth year. Hewas one of M. Bonnat’s 


pupils. 


By the death of Sir HENRy DRYDEN a representative of 
the country gentleman who used to take an interest in 
archeology has been lost to us. In his speeches and 
essays he was as genial as Scorr’s “Monkbarns.” He, 
too, would have been prepared to do much to uphold 
Gothic. He was able to acquire a most valuable collection 
of drawings and views, with other objects, which he wisely 
bestowed upon the town of Northampton. We may be 
sure they will be appreciated by the sturdy inhabitants of 
that borough, who, although anxious to revolutionise the 
present, are not without sympathy for the past. He 
belonged to the same family as the poet, and he retained 
some of the characteristics of the honoured kinsman to 
whom JoHN Drypen addressed one of his most vigorous 
epistles, 


THOMAS BoNnNAR, who died last week in Edinburgh, 
was valued as an excellent painter and decorator. Work 
of that kind is, however, fleeting, and his name has the best 
chance of surviving from his association with that of 
GEORGE MEIKLE Kemp. Critics will always find some- 
thing that is illegitimate in the Scorr Monument in Edin- 
burgh, but the most censorious among them must admire 
the brave efforts of the designer to become an_ artist, 
although his marvellous success was followed. by a tragic 


_ end. The career of Kemp was narrated a few years ago 
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by THomas Bonnar with due sympathy. He was related 
to Mrs. Kemp, and the information in his book 
was derived partly from conversations with her, and partly 
from ddcuments belonging to her husband which she 
possessed. The story deserves to be popular, for there 
could hardly be found a finer instance of a self-taught artist 
than Kemp. All his knowledge was gained by personal 


sacrifices, ‘and he merits a place among the numerous 
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-worthies belonging to the humbler classes who bring credit 
to Scotland. ‘There can be no question about the effect’ of 


_ the Scort monument, which JoHn Britton described by 


saying, “‘ What pyramid, obelisk, Greek or Roman temple, 
is comparable in adaptation to the florid cenotaph you 
have designed? and is it not more consistent to, and in 
harmony with, the author’s mind and works intended to be 
Kemp was not destined to see his 
work completed, for the niches which he. formed for 
statuettes of Scort’s characters were all unfilled when he 
was drowned. It is a memorial of him as well as of Scorrt, 


_ and when the two names are mentioned someé at least will 
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_ unity of interpretation in those who enforced it. 
-Iittee wisely took care to ascertain the local opinion with » 


think of kindly THomas Bonnar, who was also an artist. 


'. Tue annual address which Lord WeE.py delivered on 
Tuesday showed the extent of the business which the 
London County Council has assumed. One of the chair- 
‘man’s earliest references was to the Building Act. Lord 
_WELBy said:—‘‘ The Building Act committee was entrusted 
by the Council with the task of administering a complicated 
law vital to the welfare of a human hive like London, but 
‘only made possible at all by moderation and, above all, 
The com- 


reference to important matters, and it was satisfactory to learn 
that there were few instances in which serious protest had 
been made by the local authorities or the parties concerned 
against the Council’s decision. The number of cases dealt 
with under the fire protection sections of the Factory and 
Workshop Acts proved that their duties had been evaded 
neither by the committee nor its officials. In consequence 
of the collapse of Abbey Mansions the committee had been 
considering whether in any amendment of the Building 

Act, in buildings exceeding a certain size, the floors and_ 
internal structure over which the district surveyor had now 
no authority should not be subjected to his power as well as 
the roof, walls and foundations.” Manyarchitects do not wish 
to see the powers of the district surveyors increased, but cases 
like those’ mentioned by the chairman call for restraining 
measures of some kind. Lord WeE.py also announced that 
in future the chief officer of the Fire Brigade would inspect 
places of public entertainment in London, and the Lord 
Chamberlain, although he has an architect in his depart- 
ment, now consults the Council as to the structural fitness 
of buildings. The increase in lunacy could not be over- 
looked, and mention was made of the establishment of a 
working colony for about 300 male epileptics in villas at 
Horton. The chairman was discreetly silent about the’ 
excesses of the Works Department. 


Many French artists have reason to regret the death 
of the Baroness NATHALIE DE RoruscufLp. To say she 
was charitable and a lover of art would be simply to signify 
she was a true member of her house. But the Baroness 
was more : she had the power of a genuine artist. A lady 
in her position could not be expected to undergo the 
drudgery which is indispensable to all who are ambitious to 
be numbered among the masters. But it was easy to see 
from her drawings she was more than an amateur. As a 
rule she preferred architectural subjects, and from the 
occasional reproductions of her drawings, which we 
have published on a small scale, it will be seen 
that she believed .in the virtue of the dictum, “think in 
shadow.” She liked old buildings, especially those in 
Italian towns where she could display her power in con- 
trasting light and dark, and generally with much success. She 
was proud to consider that she was one of the original 
members of the French Water-Colour Society. Her posi- 
tion in art had one great advantage—it enabled her to 
exercise camaraderie towards artists who were not 
favourites of fortune. The aid she was able to 
bestow without imposing the least obligation or making 
the recipient feel humbled was amazing. It was her 


great delight to send artists who could not afford 
the expense to the Cote d’Or, where they might 
recuperate under the happiest circumstances. In all 


cases they did not return with renewed strength of mind or 
body, but those who did were not permitted to blazon forth 
the benefits they had received. Her generosity would not 
always be considered discriminating by a picture dealer or 
an art critic, but everybody had to admit the kindly spirit 
in which the Baroness always acted. Reputation is only 
an affair of hours in Paris, but her name must endure for 
a longer term. 


THE Paris Exhibition of next year will have its terrors, 
and already many are indicated which will make a visit to 
be feared. One of the worst will undoubtedly be the 
congresses. ‘The number of men in Paris who depend on 
congressing for any little notoriety they may possess is 
enormous. They have determined to have their revels in 
tgoo. Already arrangements are made for holding over 
roo varieties. ‘The humblest mechanic cannot escape from 
one or other of them. Women are as eligible as men. 
Those who take an interest in land, or sea, or air will be 
provided for. What is most to be feared is that as all the 
congresses are to be held in one building, a man who once 
crosses the threshold may not. be able to escape until the 
whole series is over. The Congress Palace will stand on 
the right side of the river near the Pont de Alma. The 
plans have been prepared by M. Mewes. It is) said that 
1,900 eminent men and women have given their adhesion, 
and the lot of prominent actors at the meetings is not to be 
envied. : 
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PAINTERS’ ARCHITECTURE. 

NE of the differences between the painting of our 
time and that of the period which is compre-. 
hensively described as the Renaissance arises from the 
attention given to architecture. If in the exhibition of the 
Academy which is about to close we pass over the interior 
of. the Roman bath which Sir ALMa-TapEma has painted, 
there is not much else which can be considered as a 
deliberate effort to employ a building as an element in a 
picture. Mr. Gopwin’s mighty arches are a part of an 
aerial vision of no more substantial reality than masses of 
clouds, Mr. Lrsiiz’s bridge is substantial, but it is too 
simple to be considered as an architectural work, and what 
gives it attraction is not its form but its colour. There are 
rooms in inns and in old-fashioned houses represented on 
the walls of the Academy, but whether they can be classed 
as architectural works is doubtful. They may be inventions 

of the painters, based on the works of country joiners. _ 
It is not difficult to imagine what.a great artist like 
PaUL VERONESE would say of the indifference to utilise 
‘architecture which was more than commonplace.. He 
would be certain to conclude that the humble class 
of subjects selected by the majority of painters could 
pave nothing in common with such a style of build- 
;mg as he represented on canvas. If a modern artist 
attempted Zhe Marriage of Cana, he would place the 
vent in an Eastern farmhouse, where the surround- 
ngs would be of the humblest character. Afraid of the 
objections. of critics if he were not. exact in realising 
the effect of time on the walls and the character of the 
material in the garments, he would have made studies near 
Cana and painted a large part of his picture there. 
Nowadays the painter must be an archzeologist, and we are 
confident Sir ALMA-TADEMA devoted nearly as much time 
to preparations to insure the accuracy of his Baths of 
Caracalla as was needed for the painting of it.. Pau 
CALIARI was not fettered like the artists of our time. He 
saw stately architecture in Venice, and he combined the 
details which appeared most suitable to add dignity to his 
subject without any misgiving about the accuracy of his 
more than palatial structures. He secured splendid masses 
of stone to serve as a background to his figures, and he was 
as little troubled about what could be. said against his 


architectural composition as about the anachronism 
of introducing himself and his. friends. as musicians 
at the wedding. feast. He was his own law- 
giver, and his primary enactment was | to satisfy 


himself and gratify his patrons who were not  sticklers 
for the correctness of every moulding. ‘Two centuries later, 
when critics measured forms by rule and compass, and 
adduced precedents with as much faith in their infallibility 
as any judges in English law courts, the Venetians could 
tolerate. flagrant departures from truth in architecture. 
CANALETTO introduced a design by PaLLanio instead of a 
building which existed in one of his views of the Grand 
Canal, and he altered the position of buildings with as 
much indifference as if they were pawns on a chessboard. 
In Lhe Beautiful Gate RaruaEt showed himself indepen- 
dent of forms which were to be seen in Rome, and the 
building which contains the professors and scholars of the 
School of Athens was- not copied from any constructed 
example. 
Whether Carrari and Rapwaet obtained the aid of 
architects for their architectural compositions cannot be 
determincd. From RApHAeL’s association with BRAMANTE 
he would be enabled to obtain designs which could not be 
surpassed in that age. Although architects feel they are 
under an obligation to respect authority whenever they are 
called upon to supply plans for buildings which are about 
to be erected, they can also claim the right to indulge in 
dreams. It is more probable that a design which is con- 
sistent in its imaginativeness will be produced by a man 
who is acquainted with what is practicable in construction 
than by one who can only guess at forms. The buildings 
we see in the great pictures of RaPHAEL and VERONESE 
have never tempted any millionaire to realise them, but it 
does not follow that it would be folly to try the. experiment 
with them. Some of the buildings might even be dis- 
appointing if reproduced in stone. They wer intended in 


the first place to give effect to the figures, and their success 


cannot be doubted. 


If a painter could not have the help of an architect to 
aid him, there were generally painters of architectural sub- — 
jects whose’ technical , knowledge’ was * sufficient. The — 
younger STEENWYCK, whose interiors of buildings suggest — 
that he received pleasure from painting the most elaborate — 
Gothic details, was so much employed by VANDYKE as to — 
be noticed by Cuartes J. Dr WittE, who could make a 
Gelightful picture out of a :whitewashed LEutch church, — 
would also be invaluable: in backgrounds. | In’ every con- 
tinental country there were always men of this class, for as — 
buildings were the chief adornment of cities, they were- 
also considered to be adapted to enhance a picture. ' : 

At a later time, owing no.doubt to the introduction of 
theories of the picturesque, ruins were preferred in pictures. 
to noble buildings like those of VERONESE, RAPHAEL and_ 
other great masters. ‘There is a pathos in ruins which we 
suppose was considered as aiding in securing attention fora — 
figure-piece in which they appeared. Perhaps the extreme 
accuracy with which some painters represented buildings, — 
and which produced the effect of rigidity, was another 
cause, Cabins were also preferred to palaces, no doubt — 
from the belief that they were more characteristic of a 
country scene. Ruins and cabins had one advantage, that — 
of requiring less knowledge for their representation. Art, — 
unlike nature, must always have more or less of the factitious — 
about it, but the degree to which ruins and lowly cots 
have contributed to the success of a multitude of pic- 
tures is incredible. Mr. Ruskin. is not far wrong — 
when he says, “None of the great early painters drew — 
ruins, except compulsorily; the shattered buildings — 
introduced by them are shattered artificially, like © 
models.” War in the old days was followed by ruins, and — 
in many an Italian landscape they were among the charac- — 
teristic features. If a statist Were to investigate the subject, — 
probably as many ruined buildings would be found within — 
a given area in Italy asin England. But the Italian land- | 
scapists did not morbidly dwell on them. They were 
prized as means to secure effect, but sympathy was too — 
precious to be wasted on them. TuRNER, however, be-— 
longed to a different clime, and after once gazing at sek 
stall Abbey saw henceforth, as Mr. Ruskin says, ‘men’s © 
sorrow, ruin of all their glorious work, passing away of 
their thoughts and their honour, mirage of pleasure, fallacy — 
of hope, gathering of weed on temple step, gaining of wave — 
on deserted strand, weeping of the mother for the children, 
desolate by her breathless first-born in the streets of the 
city, desolate by her last sons slain among the beasts of the 
field.” Whether it is preferable to have ruins which express — 
so much tragedy, or glorious creations like those buildings — 
of the Italians to which we have referred, or those which — 
CLAUDE presents, each spectator must decide for,himself. — 
Nature is, however, recuperative, and much that TURNER — 
introduced in his pessimistic moods as characteristic of life 
is nO more permanent than the transient appearances of the — 
sky. : maa Dire 


PY) 
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As long, however, as ruins are supposed to be indis- 
pensable. elements in varieties of landscapes and figure — 
paintings, there is not much hope of success for works in 
which architecture is represented as it deserves, LeicHTON 
set a good example when, in his lunettes at South Kensing-— 
ton, he introduced two buildings of as noble a type as he 
could devise and showed them in a perfect state. They are 
in keeping with his figures of men and women “among 
whom there is nothing to suggest physical defects. Is it 
not wiser to prefer scenes of the kind than those of TURNER, 
wherein, as Mr. Ruskin declares, “there is no exaltation in 
thriving city or mart, or in happy rural toil or harvest 
gathering; only the grinding at the mill and patient striving 
with hard conditions of life”? ae 

It becomes, therefore, important-in more senses than 
one what kind of buildings are introduced in pictures. A 
painter may use ruins as liberally as ‘TURNER, and his 
excuse will be that the rigid upright and horizontal lines 
which are necessary to do justice to a fine building do not con- 
form with those of a landscape, or with those of figures and 
drapery. Moreover, masonry is suggestive of immoyability, 
which is not a characteristic of organic life. Undoubtedly 
care has to be exercised. The treatment which STEENWYCK 
adopted in his own little pictures differs from what we see 
in his architectural backgrounds to VANpyKer’s portraits. 
The two styles at first do not appear as the work of the 
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same hand, LricuTon’s architecture in Zhe Arts of Peace 
is not repeated in Zhe Arts of War, but in neither is there 
interference with the figures. Whether the success of his 
experiment will have much effect on architectural back- 
grounds it would be difficult to say, but at present the class 
of subjects which are in favour are not those in which 
Classic or Renaissance details need be introduced ‘with 
the elaborateness which at one time was essential. 


” 


RESTORATION OF ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 


T marks a great change in esthetics when we find the 
aes flermes discovered at Olympia and other examples of 
ancient sculpture are displayed without any thought of their 
restoration. In the best period of the Renaissance they 
would, without the least misgiving, have had all their de- 
ficiencies supplied by living sculptors. MicHeL ANGELO did 


-not hesitate to combine his own handiwork with that of the 


sculptors of the Laocoon, and apparently without much 
attention to the evidence which remained to suggest the 
original arrangement. There are projections on the head 
of the Priest of APoLLo- which reveal that his right hand in 
his agony grasped his hair, but in the restored group the 
arm assumes an almost vertical position, and bears the 
weight of apart of the serpent. It is hard. to fix the 
responsibility for the interpretation, since Baccio Banp- 


INELLI and MOonToRSOLI co-operated in the additions, but 


the probability is that they acted under the advice of 
MicHEL ANGELO as consulting sculptor. The lovers 
of art in those days were not over-scrupulous about 
the treatment of a Greek statue; it was supposed to 
be made more interesting and more valuable by the 
vamping process, and the success attained was taken to 
justify the means employed. It was not anticipated that 


- a very small change would be sufficient to destroy, as it 


were, the family history of a piece of sculpture. 


fortunate there was a general indifference to them. 


imparted to the <A‘ginetan pediment figures. 
artist of his eminence should have the hardihood to 
_tamper with Greek sculpture is enough to suggest the fate 


* 
or 


The 
fidelity to an ancient type is one of the most interesting 
characteristics of a statue, and when that is rendered doubt- 
ful the artistic genealogy is broken. New types were not 


easily created, for the spirit of the Greeks was not favour- 
_ able to them, and any novelty in treatment, were it only 
like the change from.a horizontal to a vertical position in 


one of the arms'of Laocoon, is enough to upset the con- 


clusions of archzologists.. At one time there was no statue 
which received so much admiration as the Apollo Belvedere. 


It was accepted as godlike, but there can be little doubt 
that in this case also the right arm does not correspond 
with the arm modelled by the original sculptor. Other 


parts of the body testify to operations by the restorers, and 


we appear’to have a more slim deity than was at first 
revealed. Maver, BOTTIGER and others have given such 
abundant information about the alterations which many of 
the collections of sculpture reveal, it is not necessary to 


pursue the subject at further length.’ ' 


When the Elgin Marbles were landed in London, it was 


had gained the esteem of the public they might have been 


subjected to attempts to make them appear in the condition 


which was familiar to the old Athenians. But the money 


was so grudgingly given to defray Lord Excrn’s expenses, 
_there was no chance of obtaining’ any to set sculptors at 
La 
‘the reductions which were made. the: figures vappeared to 
_ have the completeness which is gratifying to most people, 
but the originals were spared. 
_ to hear regret still expressed by visitors to the British 
_ Museum _ because 


work in renovating the equestrians and the immortals. 


It‘is, however, not unusual 


the Parthenon sculpture does not 
appear to have the, completeness which THORWALDSEN 
That an 


which awaited ancient art at the hands of later artists. That 
the Panathenaic Procession, the metopes, the figures from 


_ the pediment of the Parthenon and the Phigaleian sculp- 
- ture remain in the same condition as when taken from their 
_ shrines must always make students of ancient art look on 
_ the British Museum with reverence. 
_ so much to be seen which will exemplify the pristine beauty 
‘of Greek sculpture. 
_ suspicion that what is admired is of the mongrel class. 

' It cannot be denied that an injured figure requires more. 


In no other place is 


Elsewhere there must always be a 


Soph 5 


If they: 


“s*with difficulty: made “out. 


skill to restore it to the mind’s eye than is commonly 
possessed by the crowds who visit galleries. But the 
attempts of sculptors should be restricted to copies of the 
statues. MicHEL ANGELO was all but an idolater of the 
Torso of the Belvedere, and it would be interesting to 
possess his interpretation of the original arrangement of the 
demi-god. But it is a blessing he was never allowed to 
meddle with that glorious fragment. In the same way French 
sculptors might attempt the completion of the Venus of 
Melos. Sketches on paper are inadequate, for it is not 
difficult to make a restoration in that way appear feasible 
which would be immediately realised as incongruous if 
modelled in clay and on the scale of the statue. Besides, 
in many cases various versions of a statue have been 
discovered which may afford materials for a restoration. 
On the other hand, there were ancient restorations which 
are as valueless as any by modern artists. The arm and 
hand bearing an apple which accompanied the Venus of 
Melos to its tomb must have been the work of som=2 
sculptor or carver of an antique school, but he was no more 
competent to grapple with the difficulty than one of the 
ordinary workmen ina Paris atelier. As often happened, 
he had a weakness for meagreness, but while in many cases 
the restorers were allowed to bring down the original 
figure to their notion of beauty, the Venus of Melos was 
preserved from further mutilation, and still retains her mus- 
cularity. It is only necessary in the Louvre to pass from the 
Venus to the Diana in the neighbouring gallery to see the 
changes which were wrought through a mistaken notion of 
beauty. The figures in archaic sculpture certainly ‘are 
heavy limbed... Sculptors therefore supposed that later and 
more refined works should have an opposite quality, and 
they did not hesitate, as in the case of the Diana, to make 
the figure of the goddess appear more lanky than was 
necessary. They may have thought it desirable to give a 
notion of height which is not always found in the figures of 
Greek women, or to make the statue look as if intended to 
be a companion to the 4po//o Belvedere. Whatever the cause, 
the mere apprehension that any process was employed to 
alters the character of the surface by abrading the marble is 
enough to make us lose much of the interest we should 
have in ancient work. 

At one time it was usual to propound a series of rules. 
for dealing with defective sculpture like those which are 
now used for the restoration of buildings. But fortunately 
there is not much demand for them in our time. No 
curator of a public museum who possesses knowledge would 
care to accept sculpture that has been partially renovated. 
Amateurs are not always. so strict, and there is still much 
business done in fitting marble to fill up the defects which 
have arisen in the course of centuries. But we may expect 
that a more rational view will be taken and original work 
prized at its true worth. A modern poet or prose writer 
would hesitate before supplying the gaps in Greek or 
Roman fragments, and the same rules ought to apply to 
works of sculpture in all forms. FLAXMAN, in speaking of 
Medizval, buildings, says ‘“‘the greater number of these 
structures. are already gone, the remaining few ate 
daily ‘crumbling into ruins, and with what are their 
places’ to be supplied?” The words are no less 
applicable to the surviving remains of Medizval sculp- 
ture. Many examples aré so formless that the subject 
When. a building: is. restored 
and the sculpture left in its ruined condition, the difference 
is very remarkable. In most cases the sculpture was like 
the mouldings, that is, was intended to be decorative 
masonry... A corresponding restoration would therefore 
seem rational for the sculpture, as it would bring the figures 
into keeping with the constructive work. But when that is 
done we have the newness and modernity which we find in 
French buildings that have been restored. In Greek work 
there is no opportunity to try experiments of the kind. 
All the principles of restoration have been based on statues 
which are no longer in their original positions. Mediaeval 
sculpture continues to be attached to buildings, and the 
difficulty of dealing with it is consequently increased. ‘The 
figures or reliefs have suffered more than the masonry of 
the walls, for they were formed from softer stone. With a 
fragment of a statue that is well preserved we can infer the 
sculptor’s meaning, but in much of the Medizeval sculpture 
there is too much decay to allow that satisfaction. 
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THOMAS JENKINS, PAINTER, PICTURE- 
DEALER AND BANKER. 


MONG the miscellaneous papers belonging to the Earl of 
A Dartmouth which are preserved at Patshull are several 
letters from Thomas Jenkins, a painter and dealer who acted 
as agent for the second earl in purchasing works of art in Italy. 
They supply information on some points in the history of 
several paintings by the old masters. Trafficking at a date 
when the priceless contents of the villas of some of the Italian 
nobility were being put upon the market, Jenkins had the 
opportunity of obtaining for his English clients works of art at 
prices which now must appear as almost ridiculous. Jenkins, 
like Reyrolds, was a pupil of Hudson. . He went with Richard 
Wilson to Rome, and there studied high art. But being more 
worldly wise than his companion he abandoned art and became 
a dealer in works by the great masters. His probity was 
appreciated, and in course of time he became the principal 
English banker in Rome. Many of the examples of ancient 
art which are in England were secured through his agency. 
He became a wealthy and influential personage in Rome, The 
Pope was glad to employ him as an intermediary, and informed 
Jenkins in 1773 that he particularly wished to show every 
possible attention towards George III. and his subjects, and 
though all he could do was but trifling in proportion to his ob- 
ligations. The Pope also spoke with the utmost gratitude of the 
efficacious means so kindly used to prevent the fleet belonging 
to the Empress of Russia annoying his coast or in any manner 
interfering with that perfect neutrality which he ought, and 
wished, to observe. On another occasion the Pope requested 
Jenkins to announce that a Miss Mearnes, the daughter of an 
Englishman who was forcibly detained at Nice on account of 
having become a Catholic, was, by His Holiness’s order, to b 
delivered to her father. 

In a letter dated May 8, 1754, Jenkins advises Lord Dart- 
mouth that he has forwarded a case of drawings and paintings 
from Rome. He met with the small landscape of Salvator 
Rosa a few days before packing up the things ; the drawings 
after Raphael he sends as things not only valuable, but the 
most excellent he ever saw. The absence of buyers amongst 
“the English cavaleri” in Rome that winter furnished him 
with a favourable opportunity of adding to the prints. 

-In the list of. pictures, &c, are the following not elsewhere 
mentioned in Jenkins’s letters :—A portrait of Lord Dartmouth 
by T. Jenkins, one of Lord North, a picture of a Nymph by 
T. J., the favourite airs in the last operas, a print representing 
the Crucifixion by Carracci, after Tintoretto. 

In his next letter a few weeks later, Jenkins says that before 
sending away the portraits he had drawn of Lord Dartmouth 
and Lord North, he found many defects, which it was too late 
to remedy. Mr. Wilson desired him to say that in the summer 
he will have finished twenty drawings, views of the environs of 
Rome, which the writer will send with some of his own draw- 
ings from the antique. 

On June 25, 1754, Jenkins sent an account of money 
expended on behalf of Lord Dartmouth in Rome in 1753 and 
1754. Amongst the items are a volume of prints of Albert 
Direr, consisting of eighty-one pages, “a volume of 
M. Angelo, Raphael and his School,” a volume of various 
masters antique, a volume of ornaments antique, a volume of 
prints antique, a book of landscapes of. Perella (?), characters 
of Bologni by A. Carracci (?); to Signor Stern for a flower 
piece, 40 crowns; to Benefiali for a picture representing La 
Sibilla d’Egitto, 20 crowns ; to Signor Vander Meulen for a 
picture of dead game ; for two landscapes of G. Poussin and 
two models, 105 crowns ; for a landscape of Salvator Rosa, 
17 crowns ; for four drawings of the Vignorollo after Raphael, 
16 crowns, 40 biochi; for eight views of Rome by Signor 
Giovanni Baptista at two zechins each, 32 ‘crowns; to 
Mr. Wilson for twelve drawings views of Rome at three zechins 
each. 

On November 13, 1754, Jenkins writes :—“I am now to 
acquaint you, my Lord, of some things that I hope you will 
esteem a satisfaction to possess. In the first case the two 
landscapes of N. Poussin that I mentioned are not those that 
your Lordship saw ; they were two small pictures of the school 
of Gaspar, whereas those I mentioned are guatro palmi, and 
are the same for which one Mr. Bovere offered three hundred 
crowns and could not obtain them ; whereas I have got them 
in handsome gilt frames for one hundred and twenty-three 
crowns. The Claude is a fine picture, so is the ‘San Girolamo’ 
of Philippa-Lama [Laura ?]. But this is not all, for, some time 
since, I got intelligence of there being to sell divers pictures 
that were formerly the property of Principa Pia, and on 
examination I found them to be the following pictures :—A 
landscape of Titian, with the ‘Judgment of Paris’ in a gilt 
frame ; ‘San Francesco’ by Guido, mezzo figura, in gilt frame ; 
the ‘ Head of a Prophet,’ by Dominichino, gilt frame ; two land- 

scapes, Orizonte, best manner, 7 palmi ; two ditto, Torriegiani, 
figures by Salvator Rosa, and the whole pictures retouched by 
Salvator Resa—-they were always esteemed Salvator ; two land- 
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-of your dutiful and affectionate Jenkins for all the happiness 
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scapes by Mompert, 5 palmi; a sea-view, by Tempesta di Genoa ; 
two uprights by Gaspar Poussin, 3 palmi ; a picture of Architec- — 
ture, by Viviani, the figures by Augustino Tassi, gilt frame; the - 
‘March of an Army,’ by Padre Giacomo, in a gilt frame; a 
Battle, by Salvator Rosa, in a gilt frame. They are not only 
undoubtedly of the masters, as mentioned, but are excellent in 
their kind. At first I intended only endeavouring to purchase ~ 
the landscapes, but finding that by separating them a’ much ~ 
greater price must be given, I then endeavoured to bring them. 
to my terms for the whole collection; and at last, from a 
demand of 1,500 crowns, I brought them to 280 zechins, which 
I flatter myself is such a price as the Titian, Guido, Padre’ — 
Giacomo and Salvator Rosa will be esteemed adequate to. As 
several. of the pictures required lining, I agreed to pay 
25 crowns for the whole expense. Three or four of — 
the frames wanted gilding, which expense I agreed for — 
them to be at. Added to these pictures, the Claude, — 
the two N. Poussins, and the Philippa Lama, I hope © 
your Lordship will. find them to be a valuable  col- 
lection of themselves. If your Lordship is content, I shall 
be happy. As I have now gone some length in pictures on ~ 
your Lordship’s account, | shall not think of making any other 
purchase without fresh orders from your Lordship; and I do 
not but doubt occasionally some pictures may be boughtin 
London well worth purchasing. As for the duty of those now 
send, it is entirely in your Lordship’s breast whether you will pay — 
one farthing, for the least influence with one of the Lords of the 
Treasury or Commissioner of the Customs is sufficient to be 
excused from paying ;.and to my knowledge, not one-half of — 
the pictures that go into England do not (szc) pay. any duty, — 
especially. when they are not for sale. I shall send away those ~ 
pictures in about a fortnight. Inthe meanwhile, I have wrote — 
to Leghorn to know if I could not insure the case for about 
two hundred pounds sterling, as I should be excessively con- — 
cerned was any accident to prevent your Lordship’s receiving — 
those pictures, or some indemnification for them. I have made ~ 
Messrs. Stern and Vander Meulen very happy, or rather your 
Lordship has made them happy, by ordering them to paint 
companions to the pictures they before had the honour to do 
for your Lordship. Mons. Vander Meulen’s great picture is 
not disposed of ; the price of it is fifty crowns.” ~ er 

Another letter from Jenkins dated March 30, 1755, runs as 
follows :—“I had the happiness of your Lordship’s letter of 
December 27, and by other accounts since received I find 
that a few days after, completed what I so much wished for 
I mean, my Lord, your marriage to a lady in whose praise the 
whole world joins.- Accept, my Lord, the most devout prayers 


that is possible to attend you and your lady. But not to 
interrupt what I am wishing your Lordship, I must briefly — 
answer the contents of your letter. The two models of — 
Fiamingo were sent during your Lordship’s stay at Paris, and _ 
the bill of lading I addressed to Sir Richard Hoare as usual. — 
The case addressed to the Hon. Miss Legg was that which © 
contained the music, your Lordship’s and Lord North’s minia- _ 
tures and some other articles. The drawings of Messrs. 
Pompeo, Wilson, and myself were sent by the French courier, © 
addressed to-your Lordship at Mr. Wheatley’s.” Finding that 
all the things he had to forward to Lord Dartmouth would be — 
too many to go in one case he shipped a case on December 14, — 
1754, which contained as follows :—“ The ‘ March of an Army,’ 
by Padre Giacomo, gilt frame ; two landscapes, by N. Poussin, 
4 palmi, in gilt frames ; a Battle, Salvator Rosa, 4 palmi, in a 
gilt frame ; ‘ Judgment of Paris,’ by Titian, in,a gilt frame ; a 
landscape, by Claude Lorraine, 4 palmi, gilt frame; a pro- 
spective, by Viviani, figures by Austin Tassi, 4 palmi, gilt 
frame; San Girolamo, by Philippa Lama, gilt frame; two 
uprights of Gaspar- Poussin; a case of sulphers for Mr. 
Golding ; a head by Dominichino, in a gilt frame... . a 

“List of the pictures contained in the case shipped 
February 28, 1755 :—Two landscapes of Orizonte, palmi 7-5 3 
two landscapes of Torrigiani. ...dimperatore. N.B. re- 
touched almost all over by Salvator Rosa, and figures by him ; 
two landscapes by Mompert. . . . d’imperatore ; a sea piece by 
Tempesta di Genoa, in a gilt frame; San Francesco, by 
Guido, in a gilt frame; a picture of Vander Muelen, palmi 
7-5, ‘Dead Game’; a portfolio with thirty of Mr. Wilson’s 


the property of Mr. Beckingham.... 
will be in England soon after this letter. 
more about the quality of the pictures. I hope they will speak 
for themselves. That of the ‘Judgment of Paris,’ by Titian, 
ought to have a crystal before it, as all the works of Titian of 
that size have their extremities unfinished, and by having a 
crystal before them it becomes less visible. The pictures want 
no varnish ; they are packed with the utmost care, and I do 
humbly entreat your Lordship to give strict orders that diligenc 
may be used at the opening the cases at the Custom House. 
Those drawings of my doing are on different sized paper, as 
it appeared to me most suitable to the several subjects. — 


~ 
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_ should be glad to know, when your Lordship has received 


them, if one size is more agreeable then another. I had done 
many other drawings, but as the last were the best, I could not 
risk the sending those first done. I shall be very anxious to 
know how the pictures please you, my Lord, although I know 
your great goodness for me disposes you to be prejudiced in 
their favour. In the month of April I shall be obliged to draw 
on your Lordship for about 30 /7. sterling. 

“By a letter received this week from worthy Col. Oughton, 
{ have had the satisfaction of renewing, or if possible, increasing 
my felicity in your Lordship’s happy state.. Would to God that 
every colonel and more men had such hearts as Col. Oughton.” 

Postscript.—“ Y our Lordship will be pleased to recollect that 
it is entirely in your own breast whether or no you will pay any 


_ gabella, for the least interest with the Treasury excuses it. 


The two landscapes of Mompert are very singular ; when you 
took ‘near to them they are quite confused, but at a very small 
distance they produce a prodigious effect. It is said here that 
your Lordship is about building a house in Westminster. If 
such a person as Mr. Hayward, a sculptor, should be recom- 
mended to your Lordship, I believe I may venture to say that 
he is a deserving young man ; I knew him some time here, and 
he behaved well. The picture of Messrs. Stern and Vander 
Muelen shall come by the first conveyance.” 
That Jenkins could express his gratitude to the Earl of 
Dartmouth in other ways than by words is seen from a letter 
dated August 9, 1755 :—“I have to acquaint you, my Lord, of a 
very great liberty I have taken. It lately fell in my way to 
purchase at a very low price a miniature painted in oil-colours 
by Baroccio; the subject is a Duchess. of Urbino, and as 
perhaps’ there is not’ in the world a thing of this nature, it 
occurred to me that I could not bestow it anywhere so well as 
to the lady of my most honoured and beloved benefactor. At 


the sale of pictures of the late Cardinal Birozzi I. ventured as 


far as seventy-five crowns for eight small views in and about 


~Rome painted by Giov : Bapt : Bossiere ; they are extremely 


2 svell painted.” 


On May 1, 1756, Jenkins writes :—“In a former letter I 


mentioned that I had purchased two pictures of game painted: 


_- by Mons. Davido ; they are seven palmi by five, and are 


probably as fine in their kind as ever were painted. The one 


_ xepresents a hawk just in the act to seize some ducks, and the 


_ other some dogs rushing from a thicket into a river where there 


are large quantities of game. | have at last received from 
Signor Pompeo Lord North’s portrait both your Lordship’s and 


at shall be sent away the first opportunity.” 


able to find those things which were for you. 
‘likewise informs me that you are desirous I should send 


One interesting letter is addressed to another amateur Henry 
Beckingham, to whom, on December 3, 1757, Jenkins writes:— 
“The 17th of August last I had the honour to address a letter to 
you in which I acquainted you of having finished your picture, 
and in the month of September I forwarded it to Leghorn, to the 
care of Mr. James How, merchant there, who, the 22nd of 


‘October, shipped it on board Ze Mary, Captain Mead, which 


was to sail for London with the first convoy ; therefore I hope 


at will not be.long before it arrives, and shall be very happy if 
_4n any degree it deserves your approbation. 


- “Mr, Wilson informs me that you have never receiver 
those drawings delivered by him to me for you, and the which 


_ T sent in a case of the good Earl of Dartmouth’s in the month 
of February 1755. 
_ drawings were the following, drawn by me for the said noble- 


In the same portfolio that contained your 


man:—Apollo Belvedere ; ditto Villa Modena; Apollo é Daphne, 


' Villa Borghesia ; Hermaphrodite, ditto; Zingaro, ditto. I 


hope by this means Lord Dartmouth will, with ease, be 
Mr. Wilson 


you some antiquities— such as might be proper for your 
garden. This, or any commands of yours, sir, I shall 
always most cheerfully obey, but beg you will be so good as 


_. to let me know for what particular use you intend them. I 
_ mean what part they are to ornament, either walks or buildings, 
and if to be exposed to the weather or under cover, that I 
_ may, when occasion offers, choose you such things as are most 
_ proper for the purpose. 
_ thing that is worth your having I shall secure it for you. 
_ very glad to find the love of antiquities so much increased 
- amongst our gentlemen in England, as I do not doubt but in 
time our arts that depend on drawing will be very much 
benefited by it, it being evident that the superior excellence of 


In the meantime if I meet with any- 
Iam 


the professors in painting and sculpture that have flourished 
in this country has been principally owing to the advantage of 
having the antique to form themselves upon. This is a 
doctrine, I know, much decried by a certain set, but until I see 


any productions superior to those above mentioned, I believe 
1 shall‘not alter my opinion.” 


_ Another break follows, and the next letter is dated .May 3, 


_ 1766 :—“ Knowing Lord Dartmouth’s tastes for landscapes he 
has sent two very good ones by Gaspard Poussin, that for- 


merly made part of Cardinal Ottoboni’s collection, and a very 


fine drawing of a Magdalene, which he hopes Lady Dartmouth 


will think an elegant ornament for her dressing-room.” 
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The last letter is dated September 2, 1778, and informs the 


earl that. by his son’s (Lord Lewisham) instructions he has 


forwarded cases containing portraits of Lord Lewisham, prints 
and plants. There is also enclosed an account of disburse- 
ments on behalf of Lord Lewisham. Amongst other items, for 
a ring with a cameo. To the gardener of Prince Borghese for 
plants. “Paid Mr. Sydelham for a drawing, ro seq. 20.50. To 
Pompeo Battoni for the remainder of Lord Lewisham’s portrait, 


_ 155.00,” 


The occupation of Rome by the French Republican army 
was fatal to Thomas Jenkins. His property was confiscated. 
He fled to England. After a stormy passage he was landed at 
Yarmouth, but the fatigues he had endured were too much for 
pian and he had scarcely touched English ground when he 

ied. 


RAGLAN CASTLE. 


hare following description of Raglan Castle is copied from 
_ .an old manuscript which was written soon after the 
destruction of the castle by the Parliamentarian army under 
Sir Thomas Fairfax in the year 1646 :— 

It is situated on a hill—called, before the building, Twyn 
y Ciros, ze. the Cherry hill—and accounted, when in its 
splendour, one of the fairest buildings in England, It hath, 
40 deg. S.E. in a direct line, three gates ; the first of bricks, 
from which at the distance of 180 feet, by the ascent of many 
steps, is the white gate, built of square stone, 150 feet from the 
castle. At some distance on the left side stood the Tower of 
Gwent, which for height, strength and neatness surpassed most, 
if not every other tower of England or Wales; it had six out- 


sides (2.2. sectangular), each 32 feet broad; the walls 10 feet 


thick, all made of square stone, well built, in height five storeys. 
It overlooked the castle and country thereabouts from the fair 
battlements, which, being 8 inches thick, were soon broken 
down by shot of great guns. 

The tower itself repulsed bullets of 18 and 20 lbs. weight, 
hardly receiving the least impression by sixty shots a day. It 
was joined to the castle by a sumptuous arched bridge, 
encompassed with an outwall’ with six arched turrets with 
battlements, all of square stone, joining to a deep moat 30 feet 
broad, wherein was placed a rare artificial waterwork, which 
spouted water to the height of the castle. Next unto it was a 
pleasant walk set forth with several figures of the Roman 
emperors in arches of divers varieties of shell works. Within 
the walls and the. green adjoining—the bowling-green—being 
12 feet higher than the walk, on the right hand was a garden 
plot, answerable in proportion to the tower. Next unto this 
plot stood the stable and barns, lately built like a small town. 
The castle gate hath a fair square tower on each side, with 
fair battlements, having each four arched rooms, one above 
the other, conjoined over the gates with two arches, one above 
the other. Within this gate is the pitched stone court, 120 feet 
long, 58 feet broad. On the right side thereof is the closet 
tower ; like the former it hath three arched rooms of 18 feet in 
the clear inside everything. Straight forwards is the way to 
the kitchen tower of six outsides, each 25 feet broad. The 
kitchen, 25 feet in the clear inside and about, 20 feet high, 
having two chimneys besides the boiler. The wet larder under 
it arched of the same bigness, and the room above likewise 
done. About the middle of this court was the passage into the 
stately hall, 66 feet long and 28 broad,.having a rare 
geometrical roof built of Irish oak, with a large cupola on the 
top for light, besides a compass window 16 feet high in the 
light, and as much in compass, with two or three large windows 
more at the upper end. On the right side is the way into the 
parlour, being 49 feet long and 21 feet broad, which was noted 
as well for the inlaid wainscot and curious carved figures, as 
also for the rare and artificial stonework of the flat arch ina 
large and fair compass window on the south side, beaten down 
by the enemies’ great guns, and two neat windows at each end. 
Before the entrance into the parlour on the right side are the 
stairs to the dining-room, of the same proportion as the 
parlour. On the right side is the door to the gallery, 126 feet 
long, having many fair windows, but. most pleasant was the 
window at the’ furthermost end. That part of the castle 
standing out like a tower, being about 60 feet high, was most 
pleasant for aspect. Under these stairs was the way to the beer 
cellar, 49} feet long, 15 feet broad. Then to the wine cellar, 
433 feet long and 163 feet broad. There are three cellars more, 
one as large as the former, all well arched. At the lower end 
of the hall was the buttery, 32 feet long, 18 feet broad. Next 
unto it the pantry of like bigness. At the entrance of the hall 
straight forwards by the chapel, 40 feet long on the left hand, 
was a large court, 100 feet long and 60 feet broad, particularly 
arched and carved, as the paving court, very remarkable not 
only for the curious carved stonework of the walls and windows, 
but also for the pleasant marble fountain in the midst thereof,» 
called the White Horse, continually running with a clear water. 
Thence through a fair gate under a large square tower,’ 
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artificially arched with carved stone works, over a pridge 
40 feet long with two arches, is the way to the bowling- 
green, 260 feet long and 77 feet broad, much liked by his 
late Majesty for its situation. Westward towards Aber- 
gavenny and ,,. , the meadows towards Chepstow was a 
most delightful prospect ; at the west end stood a large oak 
with large boughs, affording a fine shade in the summer, near 
which was the way to the gravel walks and... pleasant 
gardens and fair built summer-houses, with delightful... 
walks, 430 feet long, beneath which was a very large . . . fish- 
pond, of many acres of land ornamented with many ANC. 24 % 
divers artificial islands and walks, near which stood an... 
orchard 400 feet long and 100 broad, planted with choice fruit 
trees . . . besides the tower Melin: all of st... . was but 
4 sides fair built of... placed on corbels on the outside h. . . « 
the other; and four in the gate . . . adjoining to it a warren 
and... fish-ponds. The park was thick planted with oaks 
and several ... large beeches and richly .. . stocked with 
deer. This castle... was a garrison from the beginning of 
the civil war, and kept . . . by the Marquess at his own charge, 
but being strongly besieged and . . . having no hope of relief, 
being one of the strongest and last garrisons, was surrendered. 
to Sir Thomas Fairfax, August 19, 1646. Afterwards the woods 
in the three parks were destroyed, the lead and timber were 
carried to Monmouth, thence by water to rebuild Bristol Bridge 
after the last fire. The Great Tower, after tedious battering 
the top thereof with pickaxes, was undermined, the weight of 
it propped with the timber, whilst the two sides of the six were 
cut through: the timber being burned it fell down in a lump, 
and so still remains firmly to this day. After the. surrender, 
the country people were summoned into a rendezvous with 
pickaxes, spades and shovels to draw the moat in hope of 
wealth; their hope failing, they were set to cut the stanks of 
the great fish-ponds, where they had store of very great carps 
and other: large fish. The artificial roof of. the hall could not 
well be taken down, remained whole above twenty years after 
the siege; above thirty vaults of all sorts of rooms, and cellars, 
and three-arched bridges, besides the Tower Bridge, are as' yet 
standing, but. the most curious arch, the chapel and rooms 
above adjoining, with many other fair rooms totally destroyed. 


RUNTON AND BEESTON. 


HOSE of you who desire to know more of the earlier 
history of Runton and Beeston will find much that is 

of interest in Mr. Walter Rye’s “ Materials for the History of 
‘North Erpingham,” but in the present paper I propose to set 
before:you what little.1 have been able to find concerning the 
social life of the inhabitants in the: fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. With no parish registers of an earlier date than the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and no early parish accounts 
or documents of any importance in the parish chest, it appeared 
at first a hopeless task; but I was fortunate enough a few 
months since to rescue from a broker’s shop in Norwich, 
amongst other documents relating to the Paston and Windham 
families, the court rolls and minute books of the manor of 
Runton Stubbs, extending from the thirtieth year of Henry 
VIII. to the year 1696. From these and other sources I have 
gathered a few notes which throw a little light upon village life 
in Runton and Beeston during the period I have mentioned. 
For our purpose.to-day we need only refer to the presentments 
of offences committed by the tenants of the manor of a nature 
injurious to either the lord or to the public generally. Of these 
presentments the most numerous are those for permitting waste 
to houses and buildings forming part of the manor. Thus, in 
31 Henry VIII., Robert Angell is presented for permitting 
waste to his house by allowing the roof to be defective, and 
three years later Robert Thornham, clericus, is presented for a 
similar offence. In the sixth year of Edward VI. James 
Atkinson is presented for having encroached with his plough 
upon half an acre of land in Holgate Furlong, while in the first 
year of Elizabeth Johanna Mason, widow, is presented for not 
having scoured out a watercourse running from a certain place 
called Bennett’s Green, in Runton, to the sea. In the same 
year (1558) one John Ward applied for the loid’s leave to re- 
build his barn, which had been accidentally burned down, and six 
years later we meet with the first presentment of what is after- 
wards a very common offence, namely, allowing pigs to feed on 
the common unringed. We know from other sources that the sea 
was rapidly encroaching upon the land at this period, but there 
is only one entry denoting this fact in these rolls, viz. in 1564, 
when Elizabeth Hillington prays the lord’s license to: excuse 
her from rebuilding a house or cottage on the. seashore on 
account of the flowing and reflowing of the tide. In 1569 
William Rooke is presented for having removed a certain 
boundary or dole stone dividing land at Clothinglonde in 
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* A paper read by Mr. Leonard G. Bolingbroke at the excursion 
of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society. 


‘tenants of the manor appear to have had the right of pasturing” 


‘fortunately been removed, the lower portion now forming a 


‘book; St. Jude, boat held in both hands; St. James the Great, 


Runton from land of the Manor of Hayles. In the same year — 
the bishop held a visitation, when the rectory and chancel of | 
Runton are reported as being in great ruin and the rector as a 

non-preacher and a non-resident. In the year 1583 we meet — 
with a curious instance of the lord of the manor acting as an 

arbitrator on a question of the ownership of certain lands — 
claimed by John Collyden and John Hurste respectively. The 
lord decided in favour of Hurste, who had, however, to pay 
9. 3s. in the following instalments, viz. 435. to. Collyden on his — 
signing the release of the property,.1/. at Michaelmas, 1583, — 
and another at Michaelmas, 1584, to Collyden’s lame © 
daughter, 14. each Michaelmas in the year 1585 and two — 
following years to the proper use of Collyden himself, by — 
advice of the town which is charged with him and his children, — 
1Z. at Michaelmas 1588, to his eldest daughter, and the balance _ 
of 17. to his third daughter. In the year 1593 the bishop held ~ 
his visitation in the diocese, when one George Brown was 
presented for detaining a hearse-cloth of velvet pertaining to — 
the inhabitants of Beeston-next-the-Sea.. A bier cloth appears 
to have had a peculiar attraction for the people of this part of — 
the country, for curiously enough at a visitation held four years. 
later Robert Springold is presented for detaining from the 

church of Runton a blue bier cloth. We know but little 
of the clergy of ‘Beeston at, this time, but we get an 
unfavourable glimpse of William Clapham, rector of Runton, — 
at the visitation of 1593. “He readeth not Common — 
Prayer nor service on Wednesdays and Fridays, neither — 
weareth the surplice, as is appointed by the Book of Com- — 
mon Prayer. He doth, not catechise nor bid feast days. — 
He is not resident upon his parsonage,” which, perhaps, may — 
have beén a good thing for the parish, as the next presentment 

is that he is not peaceable. “He doth.not keep the register. — 
He doth go to harrow, yet the parsonage barn is decayed.” He — 
refused to christen. Thomas Whynnett’s child on the Sabbath — 
day, Thomas: Whynnett being, apparently the churchwarden ~ 
who makes the charges against: him. The Rev. William — 
Clapham is thereupon called to account, and in ‘his defence — 
alleges that he could not wear.a surplice as the church ~ 
possessed but one, and that was greatly torn, and as to his 
non-christening of Whynnett’s child, he says that Whynnett _ 
would not have his child baptized by him, saying that no knave — 
should baptize his child. The barn was, he alleges, burned — 
down before his institution, and, he doth bestow upon the — 
repairs of his chancel and parsonage house a _ great — 
part of the profit of his benefice. At the visitation, — 
in 1597 we find two parishioners of Beeston called 
over the coals, William Durrant, draper, is presented 
for keeping his shop open upon Sabbaths and _ holidays, 
and Nicholas Harrison for ‘‘ victualling and tipplinge in tyme of 
devine service on Sabaoth dayes and holidays.” One wonders 
that the lord of the manor of Runton Stubbs was not presented — 
for holding, as he usually did, his courts on a Sunday. The 
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their sheep on the heath, for at an inquest of office held on 
March 10, in the forty-fifth year of Elizabeth, it is presented — 
that Edward Hillington held a piece of “ bruery” in Runton 
Heath, containing five ‘acres, lying west from the Heath Dyke 
in Runton, by virtue of which he affirmeth that~in Justi 
Wyndham’s time he had five “sheeps gate” for the same for 
one year, and Robert Whynnett, who had a piece of land con- 
taining 14 acre lying in the field of Runton in a furlong called 
Holgate, on the east side of the Heath dyke, affirmeth that 
he had three *“‘sheeps gate” for seven years together in Justice ~ 
Wyndham’s time and since, or else money in lieu thereof. ae 

Beeston Church is dedicated to All Saints, and is said to be 
built mostly in the Decorated style. The tower is square, and 
has this peculiarity, that the angles are entirely formed of large - 
unworked flint stones instead of the usual ashlar. The entrance” 
is by the south porch, which Mr. Rye considers the oldest part 
of the church. The flint pavement of this porch is unusual. — 
The north porch is now used as-a vestry; the roof has stone 
ribs. There is a good old oak roof to the nave, on which are 
several shields with sacred emblems, such as the cross, ladder, 
crown of thorns, &c, The roof of the chancel has been recently 
restored, and bears the arms and crest of the Creemer family. 
The rood-turret and staircase are perfect; at the back of the 
staircase is a Decorated piscina. The rood-screen has un-— 


kind of reredos, while the upper part is stored in the north 
porch. The paintings on the lower portion of the screen 
are in a very good state of preservation, and represent the 
twelve apostles. The groundwork of the paintings is alternately 
green and red; the figures are all represented standing om 
tiled pavements, and are painted in pairs, facing each other. — 
Commencing on the north side, the saints and emblems are as 
follows:—St. Simon, saw and’ book; St. Matthew, sword held 
point downwards; St. James -the Less, bat or fuller’s club and» 


book under arm, staff, hat and shell; St. Andrew, cross saltire 
and book; St. Peter, key and open book; St. John, cup with 


. 


evil spirit issuing; St. Bartholomew, having knife and book; 
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St. Matthew, battleaxe in left hand; St. Philip, three loaves in 
left hand; St. Thomas, spear in right hand. The corbels 
which originally carried the rood-loft still exist, but it is difficult 
to see how they fitted in. The sedilia and piscina in the 
chancel are Perpendicular work. In the south aisle are a 


piscina, and two recesses forimages of saints are in the south-east | 


window. In the chancel is a brass to John Deynes, 1527, in 
civil dress, with a fire-arm suspended from his neck, and to 
Catherine, his wife; it was formerly on an altar-tomb in the 
north aisle. There are also several brass inscriptions. At the 
present time there is only one bell, by Brayser, dated 1610. 
In the sixth of Edward VI. there were three bells. In 1716 
there were four bells, “very tunable and in good condition.” 
In 1765 there were but three bells, two of which were then sold 
to defray the expense of taking off and recasting the lead on 
the south aisle. I may add I have been able to add one name 
‘to the list of rectors given by Blomefield and Tanner, viz. that 
-of Francis Marlinge, M.A., whose name appears in the Visita- 
tion Book for 1618 as having been instituted by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury during the vacancy of the See of Norwich on 
Bishop Jegon’s death. 


ST. DUNSTAN’S, FLEET STREET. 
N the Consistory Court of London, Dr. Tristram, chancellor, 
heard the case of the opponents to a petition by the rector 
and churchwardens of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, Fleet Street, 
for a faculty authorising certain alterations in the church con- 
‘sequent upon an agreement which had been entered into for 
the sale by the rector and churchwardens of the western por- 
tion of the forecourt of the church to the Law Life Office for 
the extension of their premises in consideration of the payment 
of 4,500/., which it was proposed to ultimately devote to the 
erection of a rectory-house on the eastern side of the forecourt. 
_. On May 31 the Chancellor intimated that he would grant 
the faculty asked for, subject to his visiting the church and 
ascertaining what provisoes and covenants were necessary to 
insert. in the faculty. Since then strong opposition to the 
‘scheme has been aroused in the parish, and at to-day’s sitting 
the opponents presented their case to the Court. 
Mr. Daldy said he appeared on behalf of a number of 


parishioners who objected to the faculty which it was proposed 


_.allow it being built upon for secular purposes. 


to grant. ._ The land which it was proposed to sell was part of 
the site of the original church, and was consecrated ground. 
Therefore the Court, he urged, ought not to grant a faculty to 
It was kept as 


- an approach to the church, and the powers of the trustees to 


sell it were exhausted. It was clear that, however good the 
purposes were for which it was proposed to deal with the land, 
it could not be dealt with in the way suggested, From an 


architectural point of view the scheme was objectionable, as it 


would obscure the beauty of the tower, which was regarded as | 
_ a good example of early Gothic architecture. 


He submitted 


that in a case of that kind the Court had power to reconsider 


Pe 


: 


its decision, and to-hear what was the opposition of the 
parish, which was very considerable. 

Mr. Dibdin said the existing premises of the Law Life 
Office, west of the church, were erected on part of the site of 
the old church seventy years ago under the powers of the 


private Act, and no question of title had ever been raised. © 


The Chancellor said he would hear Mr. Daldy’s evidence on 
the question whether the proposed building would destroy the 
appearance of the church. 

Mr. Robert Dyas, a former churchwarden, said he was 
against the proposed building from an architectural point of 


view, and thought it would spoil the appearance of the church. 
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Mr. Arthur Robert White, another parishioner, whose 


_ premises are opposite the church, gave evidence to the same 
» effect. 


Sir John Leng, M.P., said he was one of the freeholders of 
186 Fleet Street, the next building east of the church. The 


fact that that building was near to the church and its beautiful 


tower was an inducement to his purchasing the property. He 


- should not like the erection of a building over the western 
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forecourt to be regarded as a leverage for an argument to 
similarly build over the eastern forecourt. The scheme pro- 
posed would be extremely ugly. Se, 

* Mr. Daw, the people’s churchwarden, said he had taken 


part in opposing the scheme as the parishioners had asked him - 


to do so on their behalf. It wasat his instance that the petition 
‘was signed. The sense of the parish was dead against the 
scheme. ; 

_ Mr. Dibdin, for the parishioners, said the evidence of Mr.’ 
Carée, the architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, was 


_ to the effect that the loss from an esthetic point of view which 
_ would result from the building would be small compared with 
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_ house for the rector. 
_ the sale of any part of the site of the old church not required 


2 


the benefit the parish would derive from the funds resulting 
from the sale of the land being applied to the provision of a 
The Act of Parliament had authorised 


_ for the new. 


_ The Chancellor said that all the Court had power to do— 
and all that it was asked to do by the rector and church- 
wardens—was to grant a faculty, assuming that the. trustees 
had power to sell the piece of land to the Law Life Association, 
to allow one window, which was of no practical use, to be 
blocked up, and another to be improved if anything. He in- 
spected the church very carefully, and he came to the -con- 
clusion that the evidence which was produced at the last 
hearing was in entire accordance with the opinion which he 
formed as to the result of the scheme.’ The window 
facing Fleet Street, which would be blocked up, lighted 
a staircase which was seldom used, and: which was mainly 
used when any person was required to have access to the 
clock for the purpose of winding it up, and in order to make 
use of that staircase it was necessary to have gas lamps. The 
staircase also. led to the organ gallery. There was another 
staircase, much more convenient, on the other side, which was 
also used for gaining access to that organ gallery. There was 
a painted window in the church on the west side which, no 
doubt, would be toa certain extent darkened by the erection 
which the Law Life Office contemplated making on the land, 
but they proposed to lighten it artificially in a ;way which would 
really let more light into the church than it had at present. 
The third alteration he was asked to sanction was. the closing 
of a passage leading toa vault beneath the church. The passage 
itself was underneath the present building of the Law Life 
Office. To that vault access could be procured at the 
back of the church just as conveniently as at present. The 
Law Life office proposed to make a new entrance into the 
vaultand to close the old, The benefit to the parish, assuming 
that the trustees had power by statute to sell the site to the 
Law Life office, would be the payment of 4,500/., which would 
be ultimately appropriated for the erection of a parsonage for 
the rector, but in the meantime the rector would receive the 
income from the funds until a proper rectory-house could be 
provided for him. The question had been before two vestries 
—the select and the open—and in both the scheme was 
approved of, there being practically no opposition. With 
regard to the present opposition, it was said in the first place 
that the scheme would spoil the appearance of the tower. 
Mr. Dibdin produced, however, several .witnesses who 
gave it as their opinion that it would do nothing of the 
kind, but that the building would harmonise with the tower. 
They had the opinion of the vestry, of both churchwardens, 
and of three architects called by Mr. Dibdin in favour of the 
proposal, and against it there was no doubt there were some 
who took objection, but there had been no’ architectural evi- 
dence in support of the opponents’ view. He had looked at 
the site several times, and he agreed with the architects called 
by Mr. Dibdin. He thought that the building would not be 
detrimental to the appearance of the tower. The Court was, 
therefore, prepared to grant the faculty—of course, on the 
assumption that the trustees had power to sell the land. 

Mr. Daldy gave notice of appeal from the Chancellor's 
judgment. welt 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS. 


HE annual report of the works committee says that tenders 
were accepted for erecting ten new schools, giving ac- 
commodation for 9,305, at a cost of 208,484/.,, or 22/. 8s. Id. per 
head. These schools will be situated one each in Chelsea, 
Finsbury, Hackney, Marylebone and Tower Hamlets, two in 
Greenwich and three in East Lambeth. Tenders have also 
been accepted for erecting eleven enlargements, providing a 
total accommodation for 2,997 children, at a cost of 87,5752., or 
29/. 4s. 5a, per head. These enlargements will be carried out, 
one each in the City, Chelsea, Hackney and Marylebone, two in 
Finsbury, two in Greenwich and threein Southwark. Withregard 
to the new schools, it should be stated that the tenders include 
the provision of halls, which are not counted in the accommoda~ 
tion of the schools, the provision of centres for cookery, laundry, 
manual training or schools for special instruction,\and also in 
all cases a drawing class-room. In three cases a playground 
is being provided on the roof, and three of the schools are 
being erected under special arrangements with a view to 
reducing the cost.. As to the enlargements, the variations in 
cost arise mainly from the fact that in enlarging the buildings 
the opportunity is taken to improve the existing schools by 
providing halls, &c., so as to make them, thoroughly 
efficient; and in some cases the tenders include centres 
for cookery, laundry, manual training, drawing  class- 
rooms, a chemical laboratory, a new house for the school- 
keeper, and a new drainage system. Tenders; have also 
been accepted for providing four cookery centres, two laundry 
centres, complete domestic economy centres at three schools, 
fifteen manual training centres, nine schools of special instruc- 
tion, rooms: for teaching upper standards at six higher grade 
schools, two centres for deaf children, housewifery centres at 
three schools, the enlarging of a blind centre. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue West of England has produced several able artists, 


\ but as yet Bristol, its most important city, is without an art 


gallery. There is a museum, but it is insufficient. An 
opportunity to establish one has arrived. ‘The building 
erected as the headquarters of a rifle corps, and part of 
which was also used as a political club, is in the market, 
and the liquidator has offered to sell the premises to the 
Corporation.. ‘The finance committee considered that the 
site could be advantageously used for the twofold purpose 
of an extension of the museum and the erection of an art 
gallery, and suggested that the present opportunity of 
acquiring the site at a very reasonable sum should not be 
allowed to pass. The committee therefore, subject to the 
approval of the Council, agreed to purchase the premises 
for 10,0002, and have also provisionally agreed to pay 80o0/. 
to the owners of the drill hall towards the expense of mak- 
ing the entrance to the hall at the lower side adjoining 
the Blind Asylum, and conveying the site of the present 
entrance and the gymnasium to the Corporation. The 
committee asked the Council to authorise them to enter 
into the necessary contracts for carrying out these arrange- 
ments and to affix the city seal to such documents as shall 
be necessary for carrying the same into effect and for com- 
pleting the purchase of the property. The committee also 
recommended that such steps as might be necessary be 
taken to obtain the sanction of the Local Government 
Board to the purchase-money and expenses being provided 
from the sum of Consols now standing in the name of the 
Corporation, and representing the sale moneys of properties 
which have been from time to time sold by the Corporation 
with the consent of the Board. At this week’s meeting, 
however, an offer was made which will facilitate the labours 
of the committee. Sir W. H. Witts has agreed to give 
10,0007. towards the gallery, and consequently no obstacle 
remains to the purchase of the premises at Clifton. 


Bap examples are so easily imitated, we suppose few 
were surprised to learn that the London School Board were 
about to imitate the London County Council in playing 
with works. The first attempt is to be on a modest scale, 
involving an expenditure of only 95/7. for toys in the form 
of contractor’s plant. But asthe game is always enjoyed in 
proportion as the players become more dexterous, the people 
of London must expect to have much larger demands on 
account of the members’ pastimes. The start is to be made 
with sanitary works. There is no doubt a heavy outlay for 
remedying the defects of the school drains. But in all 
work of that class unanticipated difficulties arise, and it is 
hard on contractors to expect that they are to work a loss 
in order to make up for the careless administration of the 
Board during several years. It should also be remembered 
that any sort of construction in which a large number of 
joints must be used is sure to wear out more quickly than 
if it consisted of one or a few parts. Besides, there are 
improvements which it is the duty of a School Board to 
introduce. ‘The outlay, however, on sanitary improvements 
is not so large in any one building as to enable a contractor 


1o retire on a competence. The work is risky ; an oversight - 


may gain an ill-reputation for a contractor and prevent him 
obtaining more important works, and when these considera- 
tions are taken into account the prices charged are not 
unreasonable. 


In an article in the Lxgineering Magazine on the Paris 
Exhibition Buildings of 1900, M. JAcQuEs Boyer informs 
us that M. Roprpa prepared the plans for the restoration of 
“Old Paris.” . By means of an embankment extending into 
the Seine the space available was enlarged to 6,000 square 
metres. Among the actual reconstructions contemplated 
are the Porte St. Michael, the birthplace of MoiréreE; the 
Bureau of Information of THEOPHRASTO RENAUDOT, 
founder of the first French journal ; the Place du Pré-aux- 
Clercs, the Tower of the Louvre, the Grand Chatelet, the 
Rue des Vieilles Ecoles, &c. In a word, it is proposed to 


recall in its popular, commercial or industrial aspect, the life | painted white. The roofs will be tiled. 
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of Parisians during the seventeenth century in the setting apd 
costumes of that time. The foundations for *‘ Old Paris ” were 
formed under the direction of the engineer, M. BenonvitLE. 
The available area being very limited, piles were driven into 


_ the river bed in order to extend the width of the platform to 


-Joun Botrrett & Sons, of Reading. The walls to 
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about 22 metres. In the middle an additional projection: 
over the river increases this width to 29 metres. About 
goo pine piles, 1 metre in circumference and from 1o t 
15 metres long, were driven in the usual way, their lowe 
ends having first been provided with a pointed wrought-iron 
shoe to permit their being driven into the river bottom. 
Owing to the character of the river bed this was an opera- 
tion of some difficulty, some of the piles requiring as many as 
500 blows to be sunk a distance varying from 2 to 6 metres, 
according to the location. In order to increase the stability 
the piles are framed together by four courses of horizontat 
timbering, running longitudinally and transversely, there 
being a framing.of rivetted steel beams above arid a floor: 
ing of heavy pine planks. The platform is computed to 
sustain a loading of 4,000 kilogrammes per square metre. 
This substructure alone has cost 500,000 francs. The 
design and decoration of the superstructure will cost much 
more than this, as it is the intention of the authors of the 
project to make the historical reproductions as accurate 
and artistic as possible. There is no doubt that this feature 
of the Exposition will be a great success, and we may 
venture to predict that the inns of old Paris will overflow 
with noisy escholiers rather than with grave docteurs in 
Sorbonne. 4 


Ir there was a certainty about the people of Cyprus 
being desirous to retain the antiquities found on the island 
for a museum of their own, we stippose there would be 
little opposition offered in this country. We should not, 
however, be imposing much self-sacrifice on ourselves. 
Centuries ago Cyprus must have been cleared of all object 
which were of archeological interest. It is true débr 
existed and much of it was utilised, but we hope ne 
authorities in an English museum will ever be eager t 
have objects manipulated like those which in our tim 
have been accepted as Cypriote antiquities. The Turkish 
agents were amazed at the simplicity of people who could 
be so easily deluded. Regarded as an academical question, 
there is much to be said on both sides about the exporta- 
tion of remains. For one student who will visit museum: 
in Greece, Crete, Cyprus or Turkey, a thousand will visi 
the Louvre and the British Museum. » Is_ progressiv 
humanity of less importance than decadent races? To pu 
a statue in one of the museums of Eastern Europe is merel 
to change its position from a tomb below the earth’s sur 
face to one above it. ‘There is, moreover, the sad con 
viction that in Greece examples of ancient sculpture will b 
as little employed as models or for inspiration as in the les 
civilised parts of Turkey. 7 1S, ae ae 


ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._BRISTOL: SOUTH AISLE, LOOKING EAST. 


\HOUSE AT FARNBOROUGH. 


al ee house as shown by this illustration is now bet 
erected for Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. J. Sco 
NapIgR, from the designs and under the superintende 
of the architect, Mr. R. A. Bricas, F.R.I.B,A., by Messr: 


ground floor are being faced with red bricks and. the ston 
dressings are of Monk’s Park. The walls to the ‘firs 
floor will be finished with rough cast, and the half-timbe 
work will be of teak. The woodwork generally will 


- . 


‘borough, or : Dover. 
emperors, our own kings and Canterbury pilgrims in days 


. Briva (a ‘bridge or passage over a river). 


‘Rochester, who now hold it. : 


struction of mural galleries. In ie 
54 feet thick dividing the keep into two parts; this 1s carried 
tight up to the top, which is unusual; it is pierced by doorways 
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ROCHESTER.* 


“AR OCHESTER may be briefly described as the halfway 


house, or halfway halt between London and Rich- 
It was always so used by Roman 


when travelling was not so: expeditious as it is now. , It is 
situated on the great Roman military road, afterwards called 
Watling Street, and on the banks of the river Medway, and is 
equi-distant between London and Canterbury, being about 
30 miles from either. It is first mentioned in the Itinerary of 
the Emperor Antoninus Pius ; this work may be described as 
the Domesday Book of the Romans, but it is more a survey of 
roads than of places. Rochester was called by the ancient 
Britons Durobrive,: from the British word Dour (water) and 
In the Itinerary of 
Antoninus it is called Durobrivis. The Roman legions enter- 
ing Britain by Dover, Richborough, or Lymne, rested after the 


_ first day’s march at Canterbury, and the next march would be 


to ‘Rochester. The Saxons called it Hroffeceaster. The 
Vénerable Bede says it took this name from one Roffe, who 
first! built here, and: {rom this the present name is derived. It 


- has never been: very extensive, .In, the time of Bede it was 


rather esteemed a castle than a city, and he so styles it the 
Castle’of the Kentish men. . Hasted says the greater part of 
the walls still remain, and there is: great reason to think from 
the Roman bricks observable in them that it was first fortified 


by the Romans. Roman coins from the time of Vespasian | 
‘have also been found in the ruins of the castle. 


It was 
certainly inwalled in the time of Ethelbert, King of Kent, in 
597, when that prince embraced Christianity, for in a grant of 
lands to the church which he built at Rochester, there is 
mention made both of the wall and gate. In the reign of King 
Sigered, in 760, the city walls are also mentioned. In 676, 
Ethelred, King of Mercia, invaded Kent and destroyed this 
city. During the Danish .wars Rochester frequently suffered 
from the inhumanity of those barbarians. In 839 the city was 
sacked by them, but in 885 the besieged made a_ vigorous 
defence, till King Alfred came to their relief and obliged them 
to raise the siege and drove them back to their ships with great 
loss. Kent afterwards, however, submitted quietly to the 
Danes, together with the rest of the kingdom, and nothing 
further of importance happened till the conquest by William 
the Norman. Just before the Norman Conquest the 
castle seems to have been in possession of Earl Godwin. 
It afterwards passed into the hands of Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux. . In 1076 William Rufus restored to the see of 
Rochester the Manor of Hadenham, on condition that Bishop 
Gundulf, “‘ who was very knowing and efficient in masonry as 


an architect and builder,” should build him a castle. Gundulf 


accordingly built a castle at a cost of 60/. At the same time 
he built'a castrum for himself, probably the ruined campanile on 
the north side of the choir of the cathedral. It is a common 


idea, relying on this statement, that Gundulf’s castrum is. the 


present keep. It is high time that such an idea was exploded, 
considering that the actual proofs of the erection of the keep, 
nearly twenty years after the death of Gundulf, were published 
inthe twentieth volume of the Archeological Journal: so long 
ago'as 1843. Rochester Castle was taken in 1088, after the 


* famous siege by William Rufus, and remained in the hands of 
the Crown till 1126. 


In that year Henry II. granted to 
William de Corbeuil, Archbishop of Canterbury, and: his  suc- 


_. cessors, “the'perpetual charge and constableship of the castle 
‘of Rochester.”.» Gervase says, ‘ Archbishop William thereupon 
- built a handsome tower,” which is without doubt the present 


keep. In 1215 the castle was besieged by King John, and after 
a protracted assault was captured, owing to the: destruction: of 
the south-east angle by a mine. It was repaired and made good 


in 1225. In 1264 it was again besieged, this time by the Barons, 
- to whom it was surrendered after the battle of Lewes. 


Further 
repairs were executed in 1367 and 1368, under the superin- 


 tendence :of ‘the Prior of Rochester, when the castle was 


restored into the hands of the king, who granted it to various 
‘constables successively. Finally James 1., in 1612, granted it 
to Sir Anthony Weldon, and ultimately, after changing hands 


_-many times, it came into the possession of the Earl of Jersey, 


who sold it in October 1883 to the Mayor and Corporation of 


The keep, as already mentioned, was built by William de 


~ Corbeuil between 1126 and-1139; it is one of the loftiest in 
_ England; it is 125 feet high to the top of the turrets, which are 


12 feet high. The walls are 12 feet thick, to allow of the con- 
Internally there is a cross wall 


at every floor. The well is sunk beneath the centre of the 


a cross wall, in the thickness of which is a circular pipe 
2 feet 9 inches in diameter carried up to the top of the building, 


* A paper read by Mr. W. F. Potter, architect, at the visit of 


members of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum. 


with a small arched, door opening into it on each floor. The 
keep is divided into three floors: the basement, probably used 


-as a prison and for stores; the first floor, doubtless used as a 


barrack, and characterised by its plainness; this floor con- 
tains two good examples of fireplaces. The main or state floor 
has two tiers of windows. Each half of this floor is. furnished 
with a fireplace. In Parker’s “Glossary of Architecture” it 
says, “The earliest fireplaces which remain (in England) are 
of the twelfth century, as in the castles of Rochester and 


-Conisborough; those at Rochester are deeply recessed with 


semicircular backs and semicircular arches over them,” Illus- 
trations are also given; that of Rochester is: dated 1130, and 
that at Conisborough Castle 1170. 

-» On June, 26, 1884, the members of the London and 
Middlesex Archzeological Society visited Rochester, when Mr. 
W. H St. John Hope read papers describing the castle and. 
cathedral, which will be found published in the “ Transactions” 
of that Society for that year. After describing the castle Mr. 
St. John Hope read to the meeting a very elaborate “ Chrono- 
logical Table of the Architectural History of Rochester 
Cathedral,” which commences as follows:— 


“A.D. 604. Consecration of Justus as. first. bishop by St. 
Augustine, for whom a church of stone was built by Ethelbert, 
king of Kent. To this, a.college of. secular canons. was 
attached by Bishop Justus, and endowed by the king with 
Priestfield (which still belongs to the church) and other pro- 
perty. No portion of this building, is known to remain. 
Bishop Paulinus was buried in it in 644, Bishop Ythamer in 
655 and Bishop: Tobias in 726.” | 

“AD. 1077 to 1080. A strong tower of stone built by Bishop. 
Gunduif to the east of the old English church, probably as a 
défensive work—used as a bell tower as early as the middle of 
the twelfth century. The lower portion remains on the north 
side of the choir.” 

“ AD, 1080. The old English church replaced by a Norman 
one by Bishop Gundulf.” et 
..’ For the remainder-of this interesting chronological table, 
we must refer our readers to the “* Transactions” of the Society 
before mentioned. | 

It would, of course, be simply impossible to describe such a 
building as Rochester Cathedral within the limits-of such a 
paper as this. .We must, however, draw attention to the 
beautiful west doorway by Bishop Gundulf as you enter the 
cathedral. It is formed of five receding arches with banded. 
shafts, two of which are carved into figures of King Henry I. 
and his Queen Matilda. These are the oldest statues in 
England, and represent the union of the Norman and Saxon 
dynasties, and are not only interesting from an historical point 
of view, but also for their extreme artistic beauty, which was 
first. pointed out and very justly praised by Flaxman, the 
eminent sculptor. In the tympanum is a figure of Our Saviour, 
with an open book in one hand and the other raised in’ the act 
of benediction, and seated in an elongated aureole, supported 
by two angels and with the emblems of the four Evangelists at 
the sides. Below are small figures of the Apostles, few of 
which are perfect ; the head of the Saviour has quite gone, and 
also that of Queen Matilda. A very cleverly restored model, full 
size, in plaster was made by the late Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt, 
architect, of the beautiful doorway in the south choir transept 
leading into the chapter-house. This full-sized model is in the 
Mediaeval Court in the Crystal Palace. The lower parts of the 
central panels are filled up with rich quatrefoils with heads and 
rosettes. Upon the right side, supported by a fine corbel, is a 
figure emblematic of the Mosaic dispensation, represented with the 
eyes covered, and. holding in the hand the two tables of the 
law. On the opposite side the figure with the mitre represents 
St. Augustine as the first teacher of Christianity in England in 
Saxon times. ‘Above these are monks engaged in studying the 
gospels, and angels employed in singing and praying. , Among 
the gems inside the cathedral is the beautiful monument of 
Bishop John de Sheppey, whose name is associated with the 
doorway to the chapter-house I have just described. The very 
existence of this monument had been forgotten, when it was 
accidentally discovered by Mr. Cottingham, the architect, in1825, 
who removed the chalk and plaster that had covered it for 
centuries and brought it to light.. Such is the esteem in which 
this monument is now held that it has been reproduced twice 
full size. One copy you have already seen in 1895,in the 
Crystal Palace, and the other copy is in the South Kensington 
Museum. Many illustrations of details of Rochester Cathedral 
appear in Parker’s “Glossary of Architecture,” a work justly 
held in high repute by allarchitects. Of these I would mention 
a coloured sheet of illustrations of several examples of tile 
pavings. Of other buildings in this city I would refer to the 
ancient inns, the oldest being the Crown Inn, of which now, 
however, only the crypt or cellars remain, the upper part being 
modern. Respecting inns or hostels, Parker’s “Glossary” 
says :—‘ These terms were formerly employed as synonymous. 
with any house used as a lodging-house, and not confined to 
taverns, as at present. The Inns of Court in London were of 
a similar character for the use of law students. There are yet 
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remaining in some old towns buildings of considerable an- 
tiquity, originally built for public inns, and some of them are 
still used for that purpose, though for the most part they have 
been considerably altered, as at Rochester,” &c. 

It also mentions the Crown Inn as an example. Queen 
Elizabeth visited Rochester in September 1573 for five days, 
during four of which she stayed at the Crown Inn, and on the 
fifth day made that memorable visit to Mr. Richard Watts of 
Satis House. Another visitor to the Crown Inn was William 
Hogarth, the artist, in May 1772, with four boon companions. 
The principal inn now in Rochester is undoubtedly the Bull 
Hotel. Her Majesty Queen Victoria stayed here one night 
before the death of her uncle George IV. The royal party 
had had’ refreshments here, and were about to return to 
London, when it was found the bridge had been damaged by 
recent. storms. The iron bedstead on which the Queen slept 
is now one of the treasured possessions of the hotel. This 
hotel has also been rendered famous by Charles Dickens in 
his story of Pickwick. The Town Hall adjoining was erected 
in 1687, and’ an inscripticn inside informs us that it was 
beautified at the sole charge of Sir Cloudesley Shovel in 1695 
and 1698; he was M.P. for this city. Eastgate House is 
another attraction of Rochester. It is a very fine old Eliza- 
bethan house, and has been taker over by the Corporation of 
this city ; it has the date 1591 carved on a beam in one of the 
upper rooms. Respecting Rochester Bridge, there is ample 
evidence that a bridge existed here in Roman times, because, 
when the present bridge was being built’ in 1850 to 1856, the 


contractors met with the piles of a Roman bridge embedded in’ 
Many of these, we are informed, 


the mud across the river 


were so sound that they were used over again. The history ‘of: 


this Roman bridge has, however, long been lost. ‘It was’ 


probably destroyed during the subsequent Saxon and Danish 
ivasions, and after the departure of the Romans, A.D. 445. 
King Henry I. gave Bishop Gundulf one-fourth of the tolls 
of Rochester Bridge. 
In 1264 Simon de Montford, Earl of Leicester, burnt the 
then wooden bridge. ' In 1281 the next wooden bridge ‘was 
carried away by the ice in a sudden thaw after a frost, which 
had made the Medway passable on foot. One or two other 
wooden structures were afterwards built, but so often required 
extensive repairs that it was resolved to build a bridge of stone 
in the reign of Edward III. This was begun and completed at 
the sole expense of Sir John, called the “Founder,” Lord Cobham 
and Sir Robert Knolles, two of the king’s generals, out of the 
spoils they had taken in France. This bridge remained till 
1850, when it was taken down and the present bridge was com- 
menced. There have been some very charming illustrations 
published recently in the architectural journal, Te Architect, 
of Rochester Cathedral, some of which I show you.’ .The city 
of Rochester has three parish churches besides the cathedral. 


Restoration House. 

This interesting building is believed to have been erected 
about the year 1587. In shape the ground plan is like a re- 
cumbent block letter f, a very favourite shape for plans 
about this period, as at Hatfield House and many similar 
mansions, and so adopted, as many believe, out of compliment, 
as the initial letter of Queen Elizabeth. The idea, however, for 
this shape is as old as the Romans, as we saw in the Roman 
Villa at Darenth, in Kent. The house is constructed of red 
brick, and has an oaken roof covered with red tiles. In the 
front there are fifty-two windows ; for many years twenty-eight 
windows were closed by the window-tax ; fortunately the frames 
and in some cases the glass have been preserved. The frames 
are mostly of oak. On entering the porch there is the hall on 
the right with-the usual raised dais at the further end some 
6 inches above the floor. Beyond is the south wing, and at the 
back a drawing-room panelled with oak and having a’ hand- 
some chimney-piece. 

The armorial bearings of the Baynard family were inserted 


in the centre of the mantelpiece more than 150 years after it | 


was erected. The west or front room in this wing had tapestry 
which appears to have been made especially for it. Con- 
siderable alterations were made in thé centre of the house about 
1660. A large drawing-room or ball-room was added, likewise 
a new and wider staircase. In the northern or left wing is the 
large and, spacious apartment which was occupied by Charles II. 
on the eve of his restoration ; hence the name as applied to the 
. house. This chamber was panelled and decorated with black 
and gold, butia fire (luckily confined to the room) destroyed most 
of it. It has been repanelled with mahogany, and Mr. S. 
Aveling, the present owner, has painted it with seven subjects 
from Tennyson’s “Enid.? The borders of the picture are black 
and gold, and the designs are taken from carvings in the house, 
From this room is a secret passage leading through a-panel, 
which communicates with the roof and with the basement; 
from the latter is an underground passage which leads in the 
direction of the river. 

_Among’ the owners of this interesting house, the first was 
Nicholas Morgan, who conveyed it to his daughter Grace and 


‘ of Edward the Confessor. 
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her husband, Henry Clarke, of the Middle Temple, December 5? 

in the fifth year of James I. Sir Henry Clarke, as he after- 
wards became, was a Royalist, and was succeeded by his son, 
Sir Francis Clarke, who was knighted by Charles IJ. on the 
occasion of the Restoration,-and who also presented him with 
three pieces of Mortlake tapestry, which still decorate the 
walls of the rooms. In 1693 the ‘property was transferred to 
the Bokenham family, who came from Norfolk and Suffolk. ‘ 
Captain William Bokenham is believed to have belonged 
to’ this family.. ‘He was appointed lieutenant of the — 
Kingfisher in 1682, and in 1702 he took part in the attack on 
Vigo, where he was ordered against a battery of seventeen 
guns defending the harbour, which service he conducted, says 
Lediard, with the spirit and gallantry which formed the leading _ 
traits of his character, and completely silenced the enemy with 
the loss of only two men. He did not long survive the credit. 
he then acquired, as he died the November following, viz. 1702, 
He was M.P. for Rochester, being elected in the place of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel. Captain Bokenham was buried at St. 
Margaret’s Church, Rochester, where there is a flagon givenby _ 
him, and bearing his name with coat of arms, He hada 
brother, likewise a sea captain, who died in 1707 on board his 
vessel, the Auzgusta, which he had captured from the French ; 
and another brother, Harry Bokenham, became the owner 
of Restoration House, whose daughter Ann, wife of John 
Dumaresque, sold a moiety of the house to Mr.:\Henry May. — 
Whiston the astronomer ‘also lived here. Samuel Pepys 
writés, June 30, 1667, “Visited Sir F. Clerke’s house, which 
is'a pretty seat, and went into the cherry garden, and here’ 
met a pretty young woman, and I dd kiss her’’ There are a | 
few good pictures preserved, one by Vandyke of Charles, II. 
when ‘a youth. There is also a painting of the Crucifixion, | 
which Mr. John Green Waller describes as an undoubted 
work of the Flemish school, late in the fifteenth century. In 
the illustrated ‘journal called Country Life for May 27, 1899, 
there are some excéllent illustrations of Rochester House, with 
aivery clever article thereon by Mr. Claude Aveling. In con- 
cluding ‘my notice of this house, I would mention it is described 
in Charles. Dickens’s “Great Expectations ” in chapter 29. 
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WEYBORNE PRIORY.* | — 
Wee. OUGH there has been considerable controversy con- 4 
Z cerning the date of the earliest establishment of a church 


at Weyborne, it. is agreed, with perfect unanimity, that its 
origin was Saxon, and it is not unlikely that its foundation was — 
due to.Hacon or Hagon, son of Swan, and nephew of King 
Harold, who Blomefield tells us held the lordship in the time 
But what portion of the existing © 
buildings or foundation is of this early date has been the par- 
ticular point of speculation. finding here, as we also do at 
Wymondham and Binham in this county,, a perfect church — 
adjacent to, and formerly a portion of, a larger fabric, the 

remainder of which lies in ruin, it is only natural that we should 
be led to inquire as to the relationship which formerly existed 
between the two portions of the building. Undoubtedly we 
have before us an example of a church which was both 
parochial and monastic. As in.other establishments of a 
similar class the portion devoted to the use of the parishioners’ 
was at. the west end, the remainder being the church and ~ 
offices of the priory. The suppression of the monastic 
establishment at the Dissolution brought about the scene of 
desolation which we witness to-day. In some. similar cases — 
generosity of a neighbouring benefactor, in other instances the 
enterprise of the parish, brought about the purchase of the 
monastic portion of the church, and appropriated it as an 
enlargement of the parish church, so that both have been main- 
tained until to-day. Not so here, for the conventual building, 
neglected before and deserted after the Dissolution, fell into 
ruin, but the parish church has been cared for by a succession 
of incumbents and repaired as necessity arose... As Mn 
Freeman says :—“A church of this sort was architecturally 
one building, but as a matter of legal property it was two. 
The property of the monastery was transferred to the 
king, but that of the parish remained untouched.” Fur- 

ther on Professor Freeman alludes to it as “one of 
the most extraordinary buildings I ever saw—its ground % 
plan is quite unique.” To the west of the ruined tower 
the buildings are fairly in. order, although some are quite 
modern ; to the east chaos prevails. Altogether it looks 
uncommonly like a church having a central tower which, with 
the choir, is in. ruins. But a second. observation shows you — 
that the ruined tower and the perfect one are not in line,and 
any trace of transept will be looked for in vain, Professor — 
Freeman’s sugges tion was that the founder of Weyborne took 
the old parish church, preserved its western tower, built his 
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* A paper read by Mr. W. H. Jones at the excursion of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Archzeological Society. = 
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choir or the site of the rest and rebuilt the parish church to 
the south-west, with its chancel partly abutting on the old 
tower. But Mr. Manning, after visiting these ruins in 1886, 
came to the conclusion that Professor Freeman was in error in 
supposing that the tower was a western one and not cehtral, 
and preferred to recognise in the foundations running west- 
ward from it and at that time partly covered by the ruined 
north aisle of the parish church, if such it was, those of the 
original Saxon nave, the Saxon chancel being completely de- 
stroyed for the conventual buildings to the east of the tower, 
and there having probably been no transepts. The history of 
the house may be very briefly stated. The Norman Conquest 
found Weyborne possessed of a Saxon church of considerable 
pretensions, but the parishioners were in the predicament of 
having been left without a priest to serve the cure. The vacant 
benefice offered little attraction to anyone to accept it, and the 
patron followed the wisest course open to him in offering the 
living, and subsequently handing it over, to one of the new 
associations of Augustinian canons which had just sprung up. 


These religious men took over the endowments, became respon- 
sible for the religious services, and in the reign of Henry IT, | 
or perhaps of King John, they built the priory, the ruins of | 


which are before us. For two or three hundred years the 
priory appears to have pursued the even tenor of its way, but 


we look in vain for any trace of activity after the middle of | 


the fourteenth century. Perhaps it is not necessary to look for | 
the cause of this decline of activity further than an ominous ' 


note recorded in Tanner’s manuscript in the Diocesan. Re- 
gistry, 


1494 Bishop Goldwell, of Norwich, made a visitation of the 
priory, and found only the prior and three canons in the house, 
whilst all that the canons had in the way of perquisites was 
twenty shillings a year. When, less than forty years later 
(1536-37), the Commissioners charged with the duty of report- 
ing upon these monasteries and appropriating their property 
to the king’s use visited Weyborne, they found this in evén 
worse condition. The whole of the annual revenue amounted 
to only 24/. 19s. 6d., exclusive of the land which the canons 
farmed themselves. The house had fallen into disrepair. 
There were only the prior and one canon in the establishment, 
both priests of 
effects found were lead and bells estimated at 60/., “and the 
decayed house, together with 57s. 2d. in movable goods. To this 
effect the Commissioners made their report. When, in 1537, 
they returned to Weyborne, the prior and his canon had 
realised everything except a haystack—plate, vestments, cattle, 
sheep, horses, swine, all had disappeared, and there was 
nothing for the Commissioners to rob. A century later the 
deserted buildings, unlike the adjoining church, were becoming 
ruinous. Between 1661 and 1676 Bishop Reynolds granted a 
license for the taking down of part of the church ruinated by 
the fall of the priory steeple. It was this mishap, undoubtedly, 
that caused the removal of the old Saxon nave, which had been 
used as the north aisle of the church, and since that period, 
doubtless, the work of destruction has proceeded amongst these 
picturesque but unprotected walls. 


“THE AMERICAN SUPERINTENDENT." 


HE art of superintending is not only the art of fault 
finding, but the art of fault remedying and fault pre- 
venting. If building operations were not attended by mistakes, 
misinterpretations and disagreements, it is evident there would 
be no need for the genus superintendent ; hence it is with the 
difficulties that beset him, and their remedies, that this article 
will chiefly concern itself. 

The faulty plan is the first source of annoyance. — Fre- 
quently a set of drawings is so hastily finished that omissions 
and inaccuracies are almost unavoidable. Contradictions and 
discrepancies occur between the general drawing, scale and 
full-size details, and the specifications, resulting net only in 
annoyance and controversy, but also in no little expense and 
delay if not discovered before the ordering of material, or the 
performance of that part of the work affected by them. It 
should be the superintendent’s first care to make a thorough 
examination of all plans and details, comparing them with the 
specifications and with each other, in order that all errors may 
be discovered and eliminated before the work is begun. This 
éxamination will also aid in fixing in the mind the peculiarities 
which differentiate the new work from others with which he has 
previously been connected. 

The plans furnished the contractors should be complete. 
The drawings should be provided in sufficient number to 
thoroughly cover the work, and show plainly how it is to be 
done, so nothing will be left to the imagination of the builder. 
There should be numerous sectional drawings, which shall 


'.-* From an article by Mr. ‘Edwin B. Clarke published in. the 


: _ -Lechnograph, the annual published at the University of Illinois. 


which relates that the revenues of this priory were | 
much diminished by the inundation of the sea in 1398. In: 


“slanderous name,” whilst the only reliable 
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clearly show any unusual or special features or finish, and a 
sufficiency of dimensions to permit the execution of the work 
with the fewest possible arithmetical calculations by the work- 
men at the building. a 
-Draughtsmen are usually reluctant to bind themselves by 
figures on a drawing, but unless the workmen are mind readers 
—and few of them are—it is hardly to be expected they will 
properly carry out the artist’s idea when he himself declines. to 
define it. In figuring dimensions, it is of advantage to give, 
where possible, a string of distances between centres of main 


features, with subordinate lines of dimension for the separate 


parts of those features, and also to note on each plan the bays 
or dormers which are to centre with some other feature of the 
building, above or below them. This method will materially 
decrease the liability of the builder to make mistakes in laying out 
his work, and an error, when made; may be quickly found and 
easily'rectified without affecting more than a single feature. 
It will also be found useful to adopt a “ building” line (usually 
the line of the-first storey above the water table) as a base line 
from which to figure dimensions, as well on the basement and 
foundation-plans as on the first-floor plan. This building-line 
may be shown by a red or black dotted line on the drawings. 

The. value of explanatory notes on drawings should not be 
underestimated, and the more of them there are, even though 
they are repetitions of items. covered by the specifications, the 
better. The plans may be called common property, since they 
are used by all the craftsmen alike, while the specifications, if 
accessible, are usually so divided that each foreman refers only 
to the particular section covering his special work, and is 
ignorant of its relation to that of the other trades. In such 
cases it ig evident that proper co-operation is improbable, if 
not impossible. if 

The repetition of the common lines of height on all eleva- 
tions and vertical sections is to be recommended. It is quite a 
convenience to the superintendent, and saves mistakes arising 
from the builder’s inclination to trust to memory rather than to 
turn to the plan on which the heights occur. It may be said 
that the contractor should be made to suffer for his own 
negligence, but it must be remembered that’ the drawings are 
really implements or tools, as necessary for the prosecution of 
the work as the trowel, saw or. hammer, and it is the duty of 
the architect to furnish them to the builder in as perfect a state 
as possible, if the final results are to be satisfactory. ... 

Any improvements tending to convenience in handling will 
amply repay any extra time consumed in preparing them in the 
draughting-room, and a day or two, or in unusual cases even.a 
week, devoted to figuring and checking up dimensions on the 
working plans will avoid expensive mistakes and time-wasting 
delays, with the resulting disputes and controversies, and at the 
same time will give the plans a definiteness that will enable 
the estimator to make a closer proposal for the work before 
the contract is awarded. For the same reason it is desirable 
to fully indicate by framing plans or diagrams the kind and ‘size 
of materials to be used and the methods to be employed. 

It is a decided advantage to the superintendent if he has 
been employed in the production of the plans whose execution 
he is to supervise. His familiarity with the drawings will 
enable him to see more readily the effect that a change at one 
point will have on others of the work, and will be especially 
valuable to him when. it is necessary to give an order without 
a chance for study or leisurely consideration. 

The superintendent should secure a complete set of all 
drawings to be used in the work, including general plan, scale 


_ and full-size details and diagrams outside of the sets furnished 


the contractors. He should also have his own copy of the 
specifications, and all agreements and contracts to which to 
refer in case of dispute between contractors concerning the 
scope of their respective contracts. The above applies only to 
the superintendent in charge of large work not in the same city 
with the architect, who cannot therefore have access to the 
office sets, 

The first duty of the superintendent on the ground is to 
check up the dimensions and laying out of the building. For 
this a steel tape should preferably be used, and for a long 
series of measurements the ring end held at a single point 
while the different required dimensions are marked off in 
order along the length of the tape from a memorandum slip 
previously prepared. This prevents accumulative errors, which 
with the average mason reaches 4 or 5 inches in 100 feet 
before it. is considered worth noticing. In order., to 
keep the work in hand the superintendent should require 
that he shall have approved all .work laid out before 
building is proceeded with. To measure the width of foot- 
ing trenches a stick cut to the width of the footing, with 
a notch for the building line, will be found convenient. A 
plumb line dropped from the building line stretched above will 
pass the notch, and show at once if the trench, is properly 
located and of the required size.. With several different widths 
of footings, and for places where no line can be stretched in the 
excavation itself, this method should save much time and many 


mistakes. . 
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If the plans show no chases or slots for soil and waste- 
pipes, or gas, water and electric mains, the superintendent 
should arrange with the mason to build them in the proper 
places as the walls go up. Neglect to consider this frequently 
leads to unsightly results, such as a group of pipes cutting 
through a handsome cornice, or spoiling the appearance of an 
otherwise attractive room. The location of the horizontal pipes 
should also be considered, whether in the floor, that is, between 
the joists or .cut in over them; under the floor, hung to the 
ceiling below and exposed to sight; or under a raised floor ; 
also, whether the marble or other wainscotting back of toilet- 
room fixtures caneset flat against the wall or must be moved 
far enough forward to allow the waste, supply and vent pipes 


however, flattery builds quicker than friction, and the greater 
the superintendent’s skill in overcoming difficulties, expediting " 
work and settling differences, the better superintendent he is, 3 


a 


E 


AN INDIAN LIGHT AND AIR CASE. MS, 

O* Saturday the judicial committee of the Privy Council 24 
gave judgment on the appeal from the judgment of the — 

High Court of Bombay in the action His Highness Sultan’ 
Nawaz Jung v. Rustumji Nanabhoy Byramji Jijibhoy. e 
Sir Richard Couch, in now delivering their lordships’ judg- — 
ment, said in 1868 the trustees of Rustumji Jansetji Jijibhoy 


< 


to run behind it. 


The note book should be the superintendent’s constant 
companion, not only for jotting down ordinary items to jog the 
memory for the daily details of the work, but to be used as 
well to preserve a record of orders to and agreements with 
contractors, instructions to foremen and alterations or changes 
In fact, the entries 
should include everything relating to the building which may 
Especially should 
dates of orders, and delivery of plans and details (if no record 
is kept in the office) be noted down, in case it becomes neces- 
sary to refer to them in settlement of claims for enforced delay 


sanctioned in plans or specifications. 


possibly be needed for future reference. 


in completing a time contract. 


The superintendent should notice from time to time -if all 
the workmen who can be advantageously employed are on the 
different branches of the work. He should inquire concerning 
the ordering of material and the progress of the work of the 
sub-contractors, in order that no delay be caused by their 
More time is thus lost than from all 


failure to come to time. 
other causes together. 


The superintendent should see that application is made for 


detail drawings in such season that they will be on hand before 
needed for use. : 

It is a good plan to occasionally visit the mills, foundry, 
pattern and modelling shops, to inspect the work in progress, 
and explain to the workmen points that are vague or mis- 
understood before it is too late. 

One should not be above accepting advice from contractor 
or workman for fear of loss of prestige, since frequently their 
experience suggests methods or facts, either of merit in them- 
selves or expedient under existing circumstances. Neither 
should one be so complaisant as to adopt these suggestions 
without careful consideration. If they are rejected it should 
be done so as to leave no doubt about it in the mind of the 
workman, nor as to the method actually to. be employed. 
Frequently it is necessary to say to the builder, “ Your way 
may be as good, but the specifications prescribe a method 
which I know will give results satisfactory to the architect, and 
as I am answerable to him after your responsibility in connec- 
tion with the work ceases, I must require you to follow the 
specified directions.” Material or work condemned should 
be ordered removed at once.’ It is a common trick among 
foremen to agree to see to that later, with the expecta- 
tion that the matter will slip the superintendent’s’ mind 
until the defective material or work can be hidden or covered up. 

Structural iron is usually required to have several coats of 
paint after delivery. In order to insure its receiving the 
required number of coats and proper care in their application, 
and also to prevent a delay for painting and drying when the 
material is wanted for use, it is well to insist that this work be 
done as soon as the metal is on the ground. 

The superintendent himself should cultivate the following 
characteristics :—Tact, force, decision and gentlemanliness. 
He will be called upon to listen to endless complaints of 
cnterference by one contractors men with the work of the 
others, and is expected to arbitrate them. He will be referred 
to as a walking specification by foremen who find it more con- 
venient to question him than to take the trouble to look up 
requirements themselves. This he should be encouraged to 
do. Some foremen ignore the specifications entirely, depend- 
ing on the superintendent to assume responsibility for anything 
opposed to them which he has failed to discover, but “ which 
it is his duty to find out,” as Mr. Clarke was once informed by 
a foreman. The same brilliant fellow was one day very much 
put out with him, because his attention had not been called toa 
note on one of the plans. 
wall, and cut an opening in it in the first storey, before he dis- 
covered that it should have been torn out above also, to make 
way for a stud partition to take its place. Of course the single 
{-beam, which the note called for, while ample to support a stud 
partition, would hardly do the same service for a 17-inch brick 
wall. Another nuisance is the man who always knows a better way 
to do everything than the way he is called on to do it (simply 
for the sake of change), and who is positively unhappy if his 
Suggestions are unheeded. Of course, the superintendent 
ought never to lose his temper. He may lose his patience and 
express his opinions, but he should let the other fellow put him- 
self at a disadvantage by getting mad. As a general rule, 
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€ had shored up a 17-inch brick -and:air through the windows under section 15 of the Easements ~ 


Isle of Wight, has given her cordial consent to a scheme for 


conveyed to the appellant a house and premises in Hornby a 
Row, Bombay, consisting of a ground floor. and four upper — 
storeys, in the south and west walls whereof there were a _ 
number of windows. On the south side there stood until 1893 _ 
a house belonging to the respondent, which was separated 
from the appellant’s house by a narrow space and extended in 
height to a point below the level of the appellant’s third- 
storey windows. On May 6, 1893, the, respondent's solicitors 
informed the appellant that his windows were opened and — 
suffered to exist under a special arrangement made between or: 
their predecessors in title, and that such arrangement wacsi 
confirmed and ratified by the appellant in writing in 1883 5 
and that, as their client intended to build a house up to or _ 
possibly higher than the appellant’s house, the requisite notice _ 
to close up his windows and remove the projections would be — 
served in due course. In reply the appellant’s solicitors wrote 
that their client was not aware of the alleged arrangements or : 
of the writing of 1883, and that the windows existing in. the Be 
south wall of his house and opening on the premises of the 
respondent were ancient, and that full light and airhad been 
enjoyed by the occupiers of the appellant’s house, without any 
obstruction or interruption, for a number of years. The 
respondent having commenced foundations for his intended 
house, the appellant filed a plaint in the High Court at Bombay 
praying that it might be declared that he was entitled to free. @ 

and uninterrupted access of light and air to and for the windows 
on the south and west sides of his house, save so far as the 
same was obstructed by the respondent’s old house. On the Bi: 
same day, on an affidavit verifying the plaint and saying 
that the respondent was rapidly proceeding with the erec- 
tion of his new house, a rule #/s7 for an interim injunction _ 
was granted by the Court. The suit came on for hearing — 
on March 14, 1895, when Mr. Justice Farran held that 

the arrangements were temporary and came to an end. 
when the respondent wrote certain letters in 1871 and 1872, — 
and dissolved the injunction and made a decree for 4,5cors. _ 
damages, with costs. Both parties appealed, the respondent on 
the ground that the appellant had not acquired an easement as # 
claimed, and te appellant on the ground that the judge should — 

have granted an injunction and not have awarded damages 
only. The High Court was of opinion that there had beena 
contract or agreement by which the appellant’s predecessor in 
title was allowed to enjoy the access of light and air through — 
the windows on the south side of his house, in return for which 
he promised that he would not raise any objection to those 
windows being blocked when the respondent should rebuild — 
and raise his house. Being of opinion that as long as that _ 
promise remained in force the appellant could acquire 
no easement in respect of those windows and that it had 
not been put an end to, the High Court reversed the 
decree of the lower Court and dismissed the suit. Their 
lordships had come to the same conclusion.’The Indian _ 
Easements Act, 1882, section 15, enacted that “Where 
the access and use of light or air to and for any building have — 
been peaceably enjoyed therewith as an easement without in- 
terruption and for twenty years, the right to such access and — 
use Shall be absolute,” and Explanation I. said, “Nothing is ~ 
an enjoyment within the meaning of this section. when it has 
been had in pursuance of an agreement with the owner or 
occupier of the property over which the right is claimed, and it 
is apparent from the agreement that such right has not been — 

granted as an easement.” It was contended for the appellant 
that the matter here rested in negotiations, and there was no 
agreement. Their lordships did not agree to that.- It appeared 
to them that there was an agreement between the parties which © 
prevented the enjoyment by the appellant of the access of light 


oe 


Act. giving a right to an easement, and they would humbly 
advise Her Majesty to affirm the decree of the High Court and — 


ie dismiss the appeal. The appellants would pay the costs 
of it. <a 
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The Princess Henry of Battenberg, as Governor of the — 


the rebuilding of the Chapel of St. N icholas, within Carisbrook — 
Castle, as a memorial. to Charles I. The Bishop of Southwark — 
is the chairman of an influential committee formed for the 
purpose. grea 
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{NIGO JONES’S PALACE AS A WAR OFFICE. 
ie \ ," THEN the design for the new War Office was undertaken 
‘ - it was proposed by Lord Wemyss that Inigo Jones’s 
facade for the Whitehall Palace should be somehow utilised. 
As long as the frontage of a building is supposed to be the 
most essential part and that the interior arrangements must 
be subsidiary to it, Inigo Jones’s project will serve as well as 
another. But im.such a case any great building will serve. 
Lord Wemyss will’not allow his pet scheme to be superseded 
by any modern architect, and his lordship has been able to 
obtain many peers to join with him in the following memorial:— 
- We, the undersigned, believing that the building of a new 
- War Office, on the historic site of the intended Whitehall 
Palace, offers a unique and last opportunity of realising, at 
least in part, Inigo Jones’s grand design for the said palace— 
of which the banqueting-hall alone was built—venture to 
approach Her Majesty’s Government in relation to this most 
important matter. We pray them to have models made and 
_ ‘publicly exhibited of the proposed War Office, and of a sug- 
gested adaptation of Inigo Jones’s design—now on view in the 
Victoria Gallery—which, it is believed, might without difficulty 
“be made to meet all War Office requirements, while it would 
present a more imposing symmetric and extended front— 
immediately facing the Horse Guards—ihan the design that 
‘has been officially adopted. In respectfully making this request 
--we are only asking in the public interest, and for the sake of 
those who come after us, that all possible care and precautions 
should be taken to insure the erection of a War Office building 
in all ways worthy of the site ; and that by the public exhibi- 
tion of models, as proposed, successful precedents, established 
in the case of designs for public buildings by Her Majesty’s 
Office of Works, should now be followed. 
The memorial is signed by the Duke of Abercorn, Lords 
_ Aberdare, Abinger, Addington, Ailsa, Albemarle, Aldenham, 
Amherst, Annaly, Ardilaun, Arran, Ashburton, Bagot, Bangor, 
Bateman, Bathurst, Battersea, Berkeley, Bessborough, Bramp- 
‘ton, and. Brougham and Vaux, the Duke of Buccleuch, Lord 
Burton, the Bishop of Carlisle, Lords Castletown, Chelmsford, 
Chesterfield, Clanwilliam, Cork and Orrery, Crofton, Dartrey, 
De la Warr, Denbigh, De Vesci, Devon, Downe, Dunmore, 
Effingham, Egerton of Tatton, and Eldon, the Bishop of Ely, 
Lords Erroll, Falkland, Farnham, Ferrers, Fortescue, Gallo- 
‘way, Galway, Gosford, Granard, Greville, Grey, Haddington, 
Hardwicke, Hatherton, Hawkesbury, Headley, Herries, Home, 
Jersey, Keane, Kensington, Kenyon, Kimberley, Kinnoull, 
Lawrence, Leigh, Llangattock, Loch, Lothian, Macnaghten, 
Malmesbury, Mayo, Meath, Midleton, Monteagle, Muncaster, 
and Nelson, the Duke of Newcastle, the Duke of Norfolk, 
Lords Northampton, Norton, Orford, Ormonde, Poltimore, and 
Ribblesdale, the Bishop of Ripon, Lords Ripon, Roberts, 
Romney, Rookwood, Rothschild, Rowton, Sackville, St. Oswald, 
Saltoun, Sandwich, Saye and Sele, Scarborough, Shand, Sher- 
‘porne, Sinclair, Stair, Stalbridge, Stamford, Stanley of Alderley, 
Stanmore, Stratheden and Campbell, Suffield, Swansea, Temple, 
Templemore, Templetown, Tweeddale, Tweedmouth, Verulam, 
“Varwick, and Waterford, the Duke of ‘Wellington, Lord 
Wemyss, Lord Wenlock, the Duke of Westminster, Lords 
Wharncliffe, Wilton, Wimborne, Winchelsea and Nottingham, 
Wolseley, and Wolverton, the Bishop of Worcester, Lord 
Wrottesley, the Archbishop of York, and Lord Lorne, M.P. 
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TESSERA.. 
Gavin Hamilton and Canova. 


1G the year 1779 the Cav. Zuliano was sent as ambassador 
from Venice to Rome. The senator Faliero, anxious to 


_ advance the studies of Canova, gave him a recommendation to 


In October the young sculptor arrived at 
His 


that functionary. 
Rome, accompanied by Fontana, a Flemish painter. 
‘group of Dedalus and Icarus was sent to him, and the account 


of the impression which it made is interesting. Zuliano was 


one of the most distinguished patrons and admirers of the fine 
arts, and his palace was the rendezvous of all the best artists, 
critics and literati of the day.. The work of Canova being well 
placed in one of the saloons, a large party of connoisseurs, 
consisting of Cades, Volpato, Battoni, Gavin Hamilton the 
painter, the Abbate Puccini and others, were invited to dinner, 
and after the repast they were conducted into the room where 
_-were the artist and his group. The qualities of art which they 

were now called upon to judge, viz. simplicity, expression and 

‘unaffected truth to nature, were so different from that which 
--was the mode, and to which they had been accustomed, and 

which some of the party no doubt thought excellent, that for 
some time there was a profound silence. Gavin Hamilton at 

iength relieved Canova from his embarrassment, pronounced 
the highest encomiums upon his work, and gave him at the 
_-same time kind and valuable advice and encouragement. This 
- ‘hberality was not thrown away upon the amiable heart of 
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Canova, who through his long career of success always 
acknowledged with gratitude the important service thus ren- 


| dered him by Hamilton. 


Vitruvius. 
Though Vitruvius is named by Roman authors, little more 


is known of him than what has been collected from scattered 


passages in his own work. The most probable opinion, sug- 
gested by much disquisition concerning the place of his birth, 
is that he was born at, or near, Formic in new Latium. From 
sepulchral inscriptions found there and in the vicinity it is 
evident that a family of the name was settled in that district, 
and there is no degree of presumption from any hint he has 
left us that he was born elsewhere. The gratitude he expressed 
in the preface to his sixth book for the indulgence of his parents 
to him in a liberal education, together with the information he 
displays through the whole of his treatise, shows that he was 
well instructed in all that could accomplish him for his profes- 
sion, and, at the same time, speaks him descended from persons 
of some ability. It further appears from his own account of 
himself, that he made some campaigns under Julius Ceesar, and 
was known to him as an architect., Upon the death of Julius 
he passed to the service of his great nephew and successor 
Augustus at the recommendation of that Emperor’s sister 
Octavia Major, was by him ‘entrusted with a share in the 
management of his military machines, and rewarded 
with a pension for life. In acknowledgment of these 
benefits, Vitruvius dedicated his ten books of archi- 
tecture to his patron and sovereign. In them he 
mentions but one. building of which ‘he was himself 
the architect, the basilica at Fano. The theatre of Marcellus - 
at Rome has been ascribed to him, but falsely, if his practice 
of the Doric Order were consistent with his doctrine concern- 
ing it, dentils, to which he has given express exclusion, being 
there employed in the cornice. His complaints of the pre- 
valence of intrigue and ignorance over probity and skill in the 
profession of architecture seem to imply that he had not his 
expected share in the design and conduct of the works executed 
or going forward in his time. The particular attention he gives 
to moral qualities in his description of a good architect leaves 
no doubt of his having been himself distinguished for private 
and professional integrity. Provided with the necessaries of 
life, the precepts of philosophy with which his education had 
furnished him, concurring with his natural moderation, enabled 
him to confine his desires to the level of his humble fortune, 
and to console himself for any deficiency of present reputation, 
with the prospect of those honours he hoped to deserve and 
receive from an impartial posterity. He represents himself as 
low of stature, of infirm constitution, and (at the time he dedi- 
cated his book) ofan ill-favoured countenance from the altera- 


tion in his features occasioned by age. 


Romney and his Hampstead Studio. 


The year 1797 was unpropitious to Romney, both as a man 
and an artist. A strange new studio and dwelling- house which 
he planned and raised at Hampstead had an influence on his 
temper, his studies andhis health. His mind teemed with new 
projects in art—works almost too colossal for his genius—and 
he imagined that his house in Cavendish Square was much too 
small for the paintings which he contemplated. He was a 
lover, indeed, of fantastic buildings, and in his hours of leisure 
pleased himself with planning houses and galleries, all for his 
own accommodation and the advantage of art. Hayley, who 
seems to have had little faith in his skill in the management of 
bricks and mortar, advised him to consult an architect ; he did 
so, and had his ideas reduced to working order—so little, how- 
ever, to his satisfaction, that he soon dismissed his assistant 
and commenced architect for himself. His success was such 
as might have been looked for; he spent nearly a year in 
superintendence, expended some 2,733/. and raised an odd and 
whimsical structure in which there was nothing like domestic 
accommodation, though there was a wooden arcade for a 
riding-house in the garden and a very extensive picture and 
statue gallery. The moment the plasterers and joiners had 
ceased working, before the walls were even half dry, this 
impatient man of genius bade farewell to Cavendish Square 
after a residence there of twenty-one years ; and arranging his © 
pictures and statues in his gallery and setting up his easels for 
commencing the historical compositions for which all this 
travail had been undergone, imagined that a new hour of glory 
was come. A new hour had indeed come, but it was of a 
darker kind. To those not intimate with Romney he still 
appeared vigorous in frame and strong in mind, and likely to 
reach an advanced age in full possession of his faculties. He 
was now some sixty-four years of age, had acquired a high 
name, was rich enough to please himself in his mode of life, 
and master of his own time and of a gallery which combined 
the treasures of ancient art with some of the best of the modern. 
All that seemed wanting now was for the painter to dip his 
brush in historical colours and give a visible existence to some 
of those magnificent pictures with which his imagination 
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teemed. He set up his easels, put his colours ‘in order and | 3. An apartment thrown out at the back of a basilica, either % 
then stretching himself on a sofa gazed down on London, | on the ground floor or at the extremity of the upper gallery, in 
which, with its extensive roofs and numerous domes and spires, | the form of a balcony. 4. Internal chambers on each side of — 
lay far and wide before him. The old demon of nervous dejec- | the tribune for the convenience of the Judices, as in the basilica " 
tion had waited for the moment of apparent satisfaction and | of Pompeii. 5. The vestibule of a basilica, either in front'or 
opening glory to stoop once more on his prey. Hayley heard rear, which interpretation is founded upon ‘an ins¢fiption » 
of his condition, and though needing consolation himself from | discovered at Ponspeii_in the building appropriated to the 
the illness of a promising son, he hastened to see him. “I | fullers of cloth (fullonica) :—‘‘Eumachia L, F - Sacerd.. Public. 
found Romney,” says the poet, “much dejected in his new} Nomine Suo et M. Numistri Frontonis Fil. Chalcic icum, 
mansion on the hill of Hampstead for want of occupation and | Cryptam, Porticum, Concordize Auguste, Pietati, Sua Pequnia _ 
society ; I advised him to employ himself a little with his | Fecit Eademque Dedicavit. The’ chalcidicum ‘is. in’ this 
pencil, and offered to sit to him merely for his amusement. | instance considered to be an enclosed space at. the end of the — 
He began a head, the first attempted in his new painting-room, | open area of the building, in the centre of which space a large 
and though his hand shook a little, yet he made a very creditable | semicircular recess has been formed. The entire structure at 
beginning, and thus pleased himself. The next morning he | Pompeii consists of a large area, about 130 feet by 65, sur- 
advanced his sketch more happily, as the very effort of begin- ; rounded by a double gallery, and has in front a pseudo-dipteral 
ning to work again under the encouragement of an old friend | portico of eighteen columns elevated on pedestals. Under the ~ 
seemed to have done him great good.” The poet failed to | centre of the portico was the great. public entrance which was _ 
perceive that his mental strength was impaired, and that even | closed with folding doors, turning in sockets of bronze and Fa. 
his skill of hand had partly forsaken him. That love of | secured by bolts. On each side of the entrance there are two 
whimsical building, of which in his later days he had given j large circular recesses, and _ beyond these again are raised plat- — 
various proofs, his desire, often and anxiously reiterated, fora forms, the staircases to which still remain. In the large area 
more extended space than Cavendish Square afforded for dis- | of this building were solid desks or places for exhibiting goods, 7” 
playing the powers of his genius in, these may be considered | possibly cloth, for sale, The area was surrounded with a | 
as signs that his mind, like a watch when the balance-wheel is beautiful marble colonnade. Under the colonnade at the end "i 
wrong, was running through the hours of existence at random. | opposité the entrance is a large recess, with offices adjoining, — 

which is considered to be the chalcidicum, and. possibly was a 
commercial tribunal, or perhaps a place for ratifying mercantile 
contracts, &c, Behind the colonnade isa gallery called crypto- | 
porticus, either for winter use or a depository for goods. At 


Benvenuto Cellini. “ME 
Benvenuto Cellini was one of the most singular men of a 


« 


, 
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singular time. He was a Florentine, the son of a musician thie haclsokihe chalcidicun therein passa F 
; a cA ick of the ch ge entrance leading 

of the Court, and ‘born ‘in ‘the first. year iof the csisteenth into the crypto-porticus, and near this entrance into the crypto- sy q 
century. His father had some talent for sculpturing Bh porticus isa statue of a certain Eumachia erected by the _ 
eng his ahe Suaeenhy eaniaied a aes pay v ee fullones (cloth-scourers) of Pompeii to her memory. It is not _ 
eae A Ae pruties oot Pes Hs Sctotrinet tatialton ae improbable that there was a double gallery over the colonnade A 
> ; = 7 j , 

more powerful propensity, and was bound apprentice to a gold- and crypto-porticus. The ‘word also appears to have been E: 


synonymous with “ccenaculum.” F inally, the word appears to — 


smith—in those days a dealer in antiquated matters of taste of have designated a balcony. 


all kinds, as well as in works of gold and jewellery. At length 
he tried his fortune at Rome, where his skill in the arts made 
him a favourite with the Pope, Clement VII.’ The Pope was 
besieged in 1527 by the celebrated Constable of Bourbon, and 
Cellini became an engineer, defended the ¢astle of St. Angelo, 
and boasted of having fired the gun which killed the constable 
in the assault. He then took charge of the Roman mint, and 
distinguished himself by the beauty of his coinage. Weary of 
Rome, and, by the death of Clement, a favourite no longer, he 
made his way back to his native city, and there also super- 
intended the mint. His restless mind took him to France in 
the showy days.of Francis I.;,from France he hurried back to 
Rome—a luckless return, fof he was charged with having 
plundered the Papal treasures during the war, was thrown into 
prison in the castle which hé had defended and kept there for 
some years. The rest of his life was spent between France 
and Florence, and in designing works of every size, In various 
materials, and on the; alternate subjects of the Christian 
history and the heathen mythologies. “His skill was held in the 
highest estimation ; his carvings in ivory, gold, silver and 
marble were kept in the cabinets of cardinals and princes, and 
he was not less remarkable, too, for his designs in enamelling 
and inlaying the costly coats.of armour worn at the time. The 
cuirass which Henry II. of France wore when he was killed in 
the tournament, was one of his works, and exhibits to this 
moment evidence of the richness, variety and elegance of his 
invention. With all this taste and devotedness to the arts, 
Cellini bad the fervour or the fury of Italian passions. He fell 
furiously in love from time to time, and had no hesitation in 
fighting, stabbing, or perhaps poisoning his rivals. Those 
were the manners of the age. He thus threw himself frequently 
into the utmost hazard of retaliation by the dagger, or seizure 
by public justice. » But ‘he always found refuge in ‘the laxity of 
‘the laws, or the vicious lenity which provides an asylum for 
every assassin. At length, after seventy years of casualty and 
celebrity, of popular fear and kingly favour, of general con- 
tumely and European fame, this eccentric and extraordinary 
son of genius expired at Florence, and was honoured with a 
pompous burial in the church of the Nunziata. 


Greek and Roman Curtains. ae 
In private houses curtains were either hung as coverings — 
over doors or they served in the interior of the house as substi- 
tutes for doors. In the palace of the Roman emperor a slave, 
called velarius, was stationed at each of the principal doors to “a 
raise the curtain when any one: passed through. Window- _ 
curtains were used in addition to window-shutters. Curtains 
sometimes formed partitions in the rooms, and when drawn = 
aside they were kept in place by the use of large brooches. a. 
Iron curtain-rods have been found extending from pillar to — 
pillar in a building at Herculaneum. In temples curtains 
served more especially to veil the statue of the divinity. They 
were drawn aside occasionally so as to discover the object of the 
worship to the devout. Antiochus presented to the Temple of — 
Jupiter at Olympia a woollen curtain of Assyrian manufacture, _ 
dyed with the Tyrian purple and interwoven with figures. ; 
When the statue was displayed this curtain lay upon the ground, _ 
and it was afterwards drawn up by means of cords ; whereas | 
in the Temple of Diana at Ephesus the corresponding curtain — 
or veil was attached to the ceiling, and was let down in order 
to conceal the ‘statue. In the theatres there were hanging — 
curtains to decorate the scene. The Siparilum was extended in — 
a wooden frame. The velarium was an awning stretched over ~ 
the whole of the cavea to protect the spectators from the sun y 
and rain. These awnings were in general either woollen or 
linen, but cotton was used for this purpose a Tittle before the 
time of Julius Caesar and was continued in use by him. This — 
vast extent of canvas was supported by masts fixed into the — 
outer wall. Great rings, cut out of lava, still remain on thea 
inside of the wall of the Great Theatre at Pompeii near the top. — 
As.they are placed at regular distances, and one of them above 
another, each mast was fixed into two rings. Each ring is of © 
one piece with the stone behind it. At Rome we observe a 
similar contrivance in the Coliseum ; but the masts were in 
that instance ranged on the outside of the wall, and rested on — 
240 consoles, from which they rose so as to pass through holes — 
cut in the cornice. The. holes for the masts are also seen in 
the Roman theatres at Orange and other places. vi 


A Fifteenth-Century Rent Roll. of 

Among the archives of Gloucester is a roll 33 feet in length — 
giving the particulars in Latin of the rent of every house and — 
piece of land in the town of Gloucester and of the amount paid ~ 
for land-gavel by certain tenements. . This roll is written in two. | 
columns with a space between representing the street, the 
houses on each side of the street being described in their proper | 
order, commencing at the Cross and proceeding to the end of 
each of the four main streets. The side-streets and lanes are " 
described at the end of the niain streets from which they branch 
off. Drawings are given of the various churches, chapels, — 
crosses, wells, &c., in the space representing the street. On 
the back is an elaborate pedigree of the kings of England and — 


—— 


The Chaleidicum. 


The word “chalcidicum” occurs in inscriptions; and..is 
mentioned by both Greek and Roman writers, but from none of 
them can a definite idea be derived of the form, use and position 
of the building or part of building. According to Vitruvius, 
chalcidica should be constructed at the ends of a basilica if the 
area 1s disproportionately long. The following attempts at 
identification have been suggested :—1. A mint attached to the 
basilica, which, though an ingenious conjecture, is not supported 
by sufficient classical authority, 2. That part of a basilica 
which lies across the front of the tribune, corresponding to 
the nave in a modern church, of which it was the original, 
where the lawyers stood, and thence termed “ navis causidica,” 


ur 
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their descendants from William the Conqueror to Henry VI. 
This is written in English, and shows the succession of the. 
kings by means of a heavy green line, their relationship being 
_ given by thin red lines connecting the circles that contain the 
particulars of the persons figuring in the pedigree. ‘The last 
entry is as follows :—‘“ Harry the VI. of that name was crowned 
aftur his fadur ad (szc) Westmester in his age of [d/ank] 3€re, 
in the yere of oure Lord m'cccc xx [4/ank]; and in the secunde 
yere suyng was crowned Kyng of Fraunce in Our Lady cherche 
of Parys. This Kyng tooke to his wyfe Margarete the Kyngus 
dou3tur of Cicile, whit wham he had his son Edward, Pryns of 
Walfes].” To this is added in the same hand but in different 
coloured ink :—“ pat aftur pat he come from Fraunce with his 
modur with a great ost was sley at pe batel by syde Tewkesbur’ 
pe yere of oure Lord m'cccc Ixxii. (s¢c).”. This roll was drawn 
up by Brother Robert Cole, a canon of. Llanthony near 
Gloucester. is . 
; Italian Campanili. 

Among the most remarkable of the Italian campanili are 
those of Cremona, Florence, Ravenna, Padua, Bologna and. 
Pisa. Some of them are much out of the perpendicular, espe- 
cially those of Pisa and Bologna. The Garisenda, built by the 
Garisendi at Bologna, is 153 feet high and 8 feet 6: inches out 
of the perpendicular. Dante has compared this tower to the 
inclined figure of Anteeus. The Asinelli tower, also at Bologna 
and close to the former, is 320 feet high and 3 feet 6 inches out 
of the perpendicular. 
high and 13 feet out of the perpendicular. -The campanile of 
Cremona is the highest in Italy, having an elevation of 395 feet. 
The campanile of Florence, which is 267 feet high, was con- 
structed by Giotto in 1324, and is considered the most elegant 
campanile in Italy. The plan is a perfect square, 45 feet on 
each side. The interior is divided into six floors, each of which 
is vaulted. The tower is ascended by 406 steps. The facade 
of the tower is in the Gothic style mixed with somewhat of the 
Italian taste in architecture, which soon after prevailed over 
the Gothic. It is said that Giotto intended to surmount this 
tower with a spire 85 feet in height. The cathedral at Seville 
has a fine campanile 350 feet high, which was built in 1568 by 
<Guever the Moor. This tower is called La Giralda, from a 
brazen figure bearing that name. 


George Stephenson. 

After the- completion of the Darlington Railway, George 
Stephenson was invited by Mr. William Hulton to construct a 
railway from Bolton to Leigh, a distance of 10 miles, for the 
convenience of the Hulton collieries. For three months 
Stephenson consequently stayed at Hulton House while making 
the necessary preparations, and during that period took lessons 
in writing from the village schoolmaster, whose descendants 
still preserve one of the half-crowns which he paid for the 
instruction. His original estimate for the line, dated: Janu- 
ary 26, 1825, and amounting to 49,343/. Is., is preserved with a 
bundle of papers and correspondence relating to the railway, 
as well as a subsequent estimate, dated’ February 28, 1827, in 
which, while the cost of nearly all the mechanical work is 
increased, the total amount is reduced to 37,9054. Is. 6d, 
chiefly by a large deduction: on the cost of embankments and 
excavations, and by the omission of wharfs and of locomotive 
engines in addition to “permanent” (z.e. stationary) engines. 
One locomotive was, however, provided, being the second 
which Stephenson constructed, to which the name of “The 
Witch” was given on the day of the opening of the line, 
August 1, 1828, and of which the name-plate and whistle are 
Still preserved. 


“LEEK TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


HE corner-stone of the Leek new technical school was laid 

on Monday last by the Duchess of Sutherland. 

These buildings are designed by Messrs. Wm. Sugden & 
Sons, whose connection with Leek extends for a period of over 
fifty years. The school’is an extension of the adjoining 
Nicholson Institute, the gift of the late Joshua Nicholson, 
the work of the same architects, who are responsible for the 
major part of the principal public and private edifices erected 
there during the last half-century. They comprise the following 
accommodation :— : 

On ground floor :—Chemical laboratory, 31 feet by 22 feet ; 
balance-room, 13 feet by 7 feet; domestic school, 27 feet by 
22 feet ; physical laboratory, 27 feet by 20 feet—all over 15 feet 

high ; manual instruction-room, 29 feet by 20 feet ; weaving 
shed, 29 feet by 30 feet, both averaging 18 feet high, and 
lighted by emple north skylights ; also entrance-hall, boys’ 
<loak-room, &c., and spacious corridors, There are separate 
entrances for boys and girls, in view of developments in the 
future for secondary and higher education purposes. 

On mezzanine floor is the mistress’s room, &c.  . 

' On the first floor :—Science lecture theatre, with gallery, 
31 feet by 22 feet; No, 1, classroom, 24 feet by 22 feet ; No. 2, 


’ 


The leaning tower at Pisa is 150 feet 


21 feet by 22 feet; No. 3, 20 feet by 17 feet; No. 4, 20 feet by 
16 feet—all from 15 feet to 17 feet high. Also master’s room, 
preparation-room to lecture theatre, girls’ cloak-room, &c., and 
communication with the Nicholson Institute. 

In the master’s room will be fixed an ancient plaster ceiling 
carefully taken down from the sixteenth-century Manor House 
in the Market Place (lately pulled down by the Urban District 
Council), by Sir Thomas Wardle. Also round the walls will 
be placed some very old painted chestnut wainscotting from 
the Chateau de Lormont, near Bordeaux, formerly the residence 


_of the archbishops of Bordeaux, whose arms are painted on the 


panels. The Black Prince lived in this chateau, and his son 
Richard of Bordeaux was born there. This wainscotting was 
rescued from destruction by Mr. Larner Sugden. Both Sir 
Thomas Wardle and Mr. Sugden are members of the com- 
mittee of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

The exterior of the new buildings is plainly but propor- 
tionately treated. The chief decorative features (in addition to 
the corner-stone) will be modelled spandrels by Mr. Broadbent 
above the windows, symbolising the arts and sciences. 

Mr. Grace, of Leek, is the builder, and Mr. M. Carding his 
sub-contractor for the plumbing, &c. Some old dilapidated 
cottages have been pulled down at the back, giving an open 
quadrangle for the public use, bordered by neighbouring trees 
and vastly improving the light and air, both for the new build- 
ings and the Nicholson Institute. Another old block of 
cottages. which similarly hamper the buildings ought to be 
disposed of in the same way. 

The architect, Mr. Sugden, in presenting Her Grace on his 
own behalf with a silver tablet commemorative of the occasion 
(framed in rosewood and silver by the builder) introduced Mr. 
A. Broadbent, the author of the design, and a rising young 
sculptor, and in acknowledgment. Her Grace spoke of her 
esteem of Mr. Sugden’s artistic capacity. The architects are 
visiting the, best examples of the most modern technical 
schools both in this country and abroad, as the committee and 
their indefatigable chairman, Mr. Hall, are determined to have 
the appointments and furnishing of the best and latest type. 
Mr. Kineton Parkes, the principal, is also taking the closest 
and most energetic interest in everything- connected with the 
enterprise. 

Mr. Horne, Mr. Phillips and» Mr. Sandeman, Leek 
photographers, all took excellent pictures of the proceedings. 

The corner-stone has been sculptured by Mr. A. Broadbent, 
and is emblematic of the genius of such an institution. Along- 
side it are two other stones lettered in the antique style. 


THE AMPLEFORTH MONASTERY. 
‘HE addition to the Benedictine monastery, of which the 
foundation-stone was laid in 1894, has been completed. 
According to the Leeds Mercury, the monastery, forming, as it 
does, a complementary wing, serves to bring out the fine pro-. 
portions of the entire building, and to enhance the attractive 
character of the admirably designed elevation. The height of 
the main building is about 76 feet, and that of the new portion 
is, of course, the same. Ofa total length of 520 feet, the new 
portion of the cloisters extends for about 220, and branching 
off it, on the ground floor, are numerous spacious and well- 
lighted rooms, plainly furnished, but adorned with wood 
and stone carving of great merit. This is more especially 
true of the large apartment known as the calefactory,  liter- 
ally the warming-room, where, in Medizeval times, the monks 
foregathered after supper, though the discussions .were not 
necessarily hot. The very retention of the Latinised name, 
while only in keeping with monastic usage, serves to remind 
the visitor of the persistence of old-time ways of life, even 
though the telephone is located in the next room. All the 
glazing and leadwork of the artistically-designed windows in 
the cloisters and elsewhere was done on the premises ; the 
flooring is of terrazzo, forming a hard but not noisy surface, 
and the frontage of the new building is of Bath stone. The 
total cost is roughly estrmated at about 23,000/. 

Very pleasant it is to take a stroll through the leafy grounds 
which rise just at the back of the college and monastery. The 
Prior and his brethren take a justifiable pride in what has been 
accomplished here. Mounting terrace by terrace, you may 
eventually reach a standpoint from which on a clear day it is 
possible to discern where the coast dips for Scarborough, or, 
on the other hand, to see Thirsk ; while a little further back, 
and consequently higher up, you get a glimpse of the towers of 
York. This series of terraces was formed from the refuse of 
the quarry hard by, and in the beech, larch and Portugal oaks, 
which now -so. completely shade the walks, is to be seen the 
work of generations of the brethren, for when the monastery 
was founded there were none of these things here. Everything 
is here now, even to the little cemetery, which, by the way, 
would seem to bear silent witness, in the fewness of Its graves, 
to the healthy character of the place or to the advantages of 
the restful regularity of the ordered life. It is not enclosed, 
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except in the sense that it is within the grounds ; 
but one comes upon it suddenly, little more than a 
green smooth-shaven border on either side the gravel walk. 
Where the monks rest you may see by the simple small 
wooden crosses, painted black, the name and years of the dead 
in small white letters. The two or three graves of lay brethren 
and of a visitor who was drowned have tombstones of the usual 
sort, which seem elaborate by contrast. One old man is re- 
membered affectionately. He came to Ampleforth in 1834, 
when he was twenty-five years of age, and as a lay brother he 
remained a “handy man” for over half a century—doing any- 
thing, from brewing beer to blacking boots—dying in 1891. 

The growth of the establishment is well shown by the 
increased steam power which is now required to drive the 
machinery of the various departments of service, including the 
well-equipped laundry and even the. boot-polishing machine, 
which has to some extent replaced the old and faithful 
servant who sleeps not far away. The establishment make 
their own bricks and mortar, quarry and dress their own 
stone, and, as in the case of the building just completed, they 
do their own contracting, and though they had a clerk of the 
works temporarily, they had not latterly‘employed one. There 
is a military thoroughness about all they have done, and a 
similar lack of hesitancy, to put it rather clumsily, about doing 
it. Because the high road intersects the grounds, a fine stone 
bridge has been built over it; and because the villagers or 
others from outside would have, in reaching the church, to pass 
through the cloisters, a separate stone pathway, to which steps 
lead up, and a fresh doorway have been made. 


A Cure for Insomnia. 


S1IR,—Do you or any of your readers ever suffer from 
insomnia? Many of my architectural and studious friends do, 
and I always recommend them to try the Charles Dickens 
remedy of trying a “brain puzzler” if you find yourself in bed 
and unable to go to sleep. The process is this :—Think of 
three saints whose names begin with A and then B and so on 
through the alphabet. If this does not send you to sleep, try 
kings and then warriors and then poets. Charles Dickens’s 
favourite remedy was as follows :—I love my love with an A, 
because she is amiable, her name is Alice and she is an actress, 
and lives_at Anerley. Next try B; beautiful Bella lives at 
Brixton and is a bonnet-maker, and so on. 
all these brain puzzlers, which anyone would in the course of 
time, I tried some time ago what I should describe as an archi- 
tectural alphabet, and after dropping off to sleep several nights 
[ at last succeeded in getting through it. The result I annex 
herewith. But I fancy many of your readers will say, It is only the 
veriest doggerel after all. This I freely grant, but my problem 
is, to those suffering from insomnia, try a better one, and I 
think they will find it a brain puzzler.—I remain, dear sir, yours 
faithfully, W. F. POTTER. 


An Architectural Alphabet. 


A was Architect who made the design ; 

B was the Builder who marked out the line 3 

C was Carpenter who squared it all round ; 

D was the Digger who dug out the ground ; 

E was Excavator who laid in the drains ; 

F, Founder and Fitter, both took much pains ; 
G was the Glazier who fixed all the glass ; 

H, House Decorator, let his work pass ; 

I, the Ironmonger, supplied all the locks ; 

J was the Joiner who gave some hard knocks ; 
K, Kitchen-ranger, whose work was so good ; 
L, Labourer and Lapidary, both in same mood 3 
M was the Mason who worked all the stone ; 
N, Nut and Nail-maker who worked all alone 
O was the Operative, and also Organ-builder ; 
P was the Plasterer who worked with a Gilder 3 
Q was the Quarryman who worked all en doc 4 
R, the Road-maker, who kept a good stock ; 

S was the Slater, a/ways on roof ; 

T was the Tiler who still kept aloof; ” 

U, Upholsterer, who made cabinet-work ; 

V was the Varnisher who never did shirk 4 
W.was the Watchman who guarded the door ; 
X, Xylonite-maker, but he became poor ; ? 
Y, Yellow-deal Sawyer, who worked on the top ; 
Z was Zinc-worker, but here I must stop. 
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‘one but himself in this matter.—I am, yours faithfully, 
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Wesleyan Centenary Hall. “ |, oa 
S1r,—My attention has been drawn to the following passage 
in the notice of the late Professor Banister Fletcher, published — a 
in your issue of 14th inst. :— — i op See ie 
‘Ina limited competition for the re-erection of the Wesleyan 
Centenary Hall, Bishopsgate Street Within, which he entered a 
in conjunction with his sons, the first prize was awarded to 
them and to Mr. Goymour Cuthbert, and they have been a 
appointed conjointly to carry out the work.” a 
I should feel obliged if you will afford me space to make 
the following corrections in your next issue :— "a 
No. 1. There was no prize offered or awarded. ae” 
No. 2. On July 16, 1898, I was asked by the trustees’ build 
ing committee if I would act as joint architect with the late — 
Professor alone. I consented to this arrangement, and areso- 
lution provisionally and conditionally appointing us Zwe as joint is 
architects was passed. The Professor informed me categori- _ 
cally that he was not in partnership with anyone, Ree 
No. 3. Since the Professor’s decease and ,up to this date no na 
appointment has been made by the Wesleyan Trustees of a a 
new joint architect. y ; r 
No. 4. Since July 16, 1898, and up to the present date, no 
recognition of the son or sons of the late Professor Baniste 
Fletcher in connection with this work has ever been made by © 
the Wesleyan Trustees or their committee, but in order to pre- 
vent any possibility of mistake I made my late colleague fully 
understand at our first interview that I would not recognise any — 


GOYMOUR CUTHBERT. 
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GENERAL. 


The Representatives of the French Academy of Fine Arts — 
at the approaching fétes in honour of Vandyke in Antwerp 
will be MM. Jules Lefebvre, Jules Breton, Georges Lafenestre, 
Flameng, Chaplain and Daumet. os 

A Faculty has been granted for “alterations and improve— 
ments” in the church of St. Dunstan, Stepney, at an outlay of 
3,250/.. There was no opposition, _ 

A Company has been formed to acquire and develop the 
freehold wharves and warehouses at Turnchapel, on the south a 
side of the Cattewater, Plymouth. The capital is 300,000/, 

The French Government have purchased M, Bernstamm’s 
bust of the late Ernest Renan. oy ‘ = 

Mr. W. B. Dalton, formerly headmaster of Huddersfield 
School of Art, has been appointed headmaster of the Camber- 
well School of Arts and Crafts, in succession to Mr. C. L. 
Burns, who has obtained an appointment under the Govern- c 
ment in India, cS ee 

Sir A. Geikie, the director of the Geological Survey, has 
met with a serious accident near Arklow, co. Wicklow, owing — 
to the overturning of an Irish jaunting car. His com- 
panions, Mr. M‘Henry and Mr. Egan, who are also geologists, — 
were likewise injured. . y ee 

M. Philippe Gille, who formerly was a sculptor, and who 
as a journalist has written reviews of books on art, was on 4 
Saturday elected a member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts. _ 

& Parmer residing at Upper Cahran, a few miles from ‘a 
Cahirciveen, co. Kerry, while engaged in making a drain on 
his land unearthed a gold armlet, which the constabulary sent 
to the authorities, and the finder has just received a letter 
from the Royal Irish Academy enclosing 4/. awarded by the 
committee. The value of the object as gold is, it was stated, 
2/. 10s, but the committee had added 1. 10s. on, account of its 
interest as an antiquity. ise 

Gold Medals have been awarded in the National Com- 
petition of the Science and Art Department to Edith Olga | 
Armour and Thomas William Leng (Battersea), William Hay- _ 
wood (Birmingham), Frank S. Eastman (Croydon), Lizzie S. 
Bell and James Kincaid (Glasgow), Ernest H. Simpson (Leeds), 
William J. Medcalf (Liverpool), Jennie Delahunt (Cavendish — 
Street, Manchester), Ernest G. Gillick (Nottingham), Thomas — 
Claughton, M.I., art class (Pudsey), Marie Thekla Pearce — 
(West Bromwich). At < ae 

. & Model Dwelling is proposed to be erected in connection . 
with the Paris Exhibition by some French architects and 
artists to exemplify the latest developments in residences. ‘S 

_ & Meeting of six representatives of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Employers and six representatives of the 
National Association of Operative Plasterers with reference 
to certain questions in dispute between the builders and 
plasterers was held on Wednesday. Mr. E. T. Cook occupied _ 
the chair. It was understood that as regards the application — 
for an advance of wages in Manchester, it had been arranged — 
that Mr. Deller, the secretary of the Society of Operative — 
Plasterers, should visit that city with reference to the differential — 
charges existing in the towns of Rochdale, Stalybridge and — 
Ashton-under-Lyne. The question will then be referred to the a 
executive of the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation, to be | 
dealt with by them during the next six days. * 
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THE WEEK.) 


-A younG lawyer could make an entertaining book adapted 
for popular reading out of the curious claims which arise 
from the existence of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
There seems to bea general belief among workmen that the 
Act is intended to enable them to fleece contractors, and 
that the grounds of an action are of no importance. As 
any stick will serve to beat a dog, so an injury, no matter 
how trivial or how far beyond the power of a contractor to 
prevent, is utilised to set in motion the most absurd and 
complicated piece of legal machinery which the British 
_ legislature has lately turned. out. A few days ago, in Dublin, 
a_Claim was brought against a Belfast firm by a labourer. 
He was employed at Lord IvEacu’s house in Dublin. 
While knocking plaster off a wall a splinter of steel from 
the chisel struck his eye. Of course, he brought an 
action. In the English Courts the question whether 
the accident arose from the man’s carelessness or 
from the employer’s negligence in supplying a chisel 
which would resist every kind of blow~ would be 
debated interminably.. But by counsel having recourse to 
the fortunate saving clause about the 30 feet (the room 
was 23 feet 11 inches high) the case was dismissed. 
Another case where the accident arose in the demolition of 
a house failed for a similar reason. The Recorder of 
Dublin, who heard both cases, announced that henceforth 
he would expect all builders before they demolish houses 
to have them accurately measured, so that the height could 
‘be proved in Court if necessary. A similar rule we suppose 
will have to be made in England. 


Tue church of St. Nicholas du Chardonnet is not often 
visited by tourists in Paris. It is on the left side of the 
river in the Rue St. Victor, near the end of the Boulevard 
St. Germain as it opens out on the quai. ‘The exterior is 
mot grandiose, but at one time the church must have had 
attraction for artists or donors, for it possesses a surprising 
collection of paintings. Several of the eighteenth-century 
masters are represented by works, such as VALENTIN, 
- Lesrun, Lesurur, Micnarn, Coypet, DesroucHEs, &c, 
The tomb of Madame Lreprun was designed by her son. 
_ but as it suggests a woman buried alive and who is praying 
to escape, it is not agreeable: to look on. LEBRUN’s tomb 
is close to it, and, if conventional, at least it excites no 
horror, A picture in the church which for a long time 
was neglected is a Laptism of Christ by CAMILLE 
-«CoRoT, an artist who created a style in landscape- 
painting. It is the largest work he attempted, and contains 
nine figures of about half life-size placed in a splendid land- 
scape scene. The picture was painted in 1843, and was, it 
is believed, a gift from the painter to the church as a 
memorial of his. grandfather, the barber, who was a 
parishioner. Recently there was some apprehension about 
the condition of the work, which was believed to have 
suffered through the dampness of the church. A commis- 
_ sion was constituted under the presidency of M. JEAN 
PauL LAuRENS to examine the picture. It was soon dis- 
covered that the canvas was thickly coated with dust, and 
had sustained no other injury. On removal of the dust the 
painting was found to be in excellent condition, and it has 
been rehung in its former position, but with the advantage 
of clearer iilumination. 


_In this country there is a prejudice against ivy and 
_ other creepers, and they undoubtedly veil architectural 
- details! The Canadians, on the contrary, appreciate 
_ greenery, especially ivy, that looks hale and pleasant amidst 
‘wintry surroundings. 
number mentions several plants which have succumbed 
this year. The writer continues:—‘‘A failure more 
to architects is that of the Boston ivy 
Strong privet hedges many years old 
top and have had to be cut down 
_ rom 6 feet high to about 2 feet. Young plants of 


The Canadian Architect in its last. 


Boston ivy, put in round new houses at the close of the 
summer are all dead, but worse than that is the de- 
struction to old and well-grown plants. The standard 
example in Toronto was Mr. GEorcGrE GoopERHAM’s house, 
which was covered up to the cornice with a thick growth of 
Boston ivy. This is now cut down to the ground. The 
work of ten years has to be begun again. ‘The fact that 
plants on the north side of a building are safe shows that 
the destructive agency was not the cold alone, but the cold 
in connection with a comparatively strong sun; and the 
cause of damage was really the absence of a bed of snow 
on the ground, to lie about the roots and stem, and protect 
them from the warmth of the sun at a time when it was death 
to the plant if the sap moved. ‘There is nothing to equal 
the Boston ivy as an architectural climber. It understands 
its work thoroughly and, like all subordinates who do, it 
respects the architect’s design. It is the best plant. for 
architects, but since it needs extensive protection the field 
is open for further discovery in climbers. As to the hedge, 
the barberry is as good as privet, and examples in Toronto 
came through the winter unhurt.” If ivy caused dampness 
it would not be in favour in a country like Canada, for its 
perennial greenness would not compensate those who 
suffered from rheumatism through dwelling in a house 
covered with the plant. There are, however, other climbers 
which do not grow so quickly, and therefore do not conceal 
the projections of a building so thoroughly. 


eo 


ALTHOUGH the Imperial Institute has not been a success 
in a financial sense, the buildings cannot be considered as 
a factor in ‘the failure. It is undoubtedly one of the 
examples of modern work which can be shown to a foreign 
visitor without any misgiving about its power to impress 
him. We hope, therefore, the Government will not allow 
the alterations in the building to be carried out under any 
direction but Mr. Cotucurt’s. The sum’ to be expended 
is only 7,000/,, but it is sufficiently large to pay for work 
that would mar the architectural character of the Institute. 
It is proposed to have a new staircase for candidates to 
reach the rooms assigned fur examinations, a new entrance 
at the western end of the main block, decoration and re- 
arrangement of rooms, and other works. Any of them 
could interfere with the unity of the building—give it a 
patchwork appearance. ‘The only fitting course is to con- 
tinue the original design, and the original architect alone is 
competent to undertake it. 


RANWoRTH CHURCH, in the Broads, possesses a rood- 
screen which is considered by many judges as the finest in 


‘all England. Unlike the majority of -works of this class, it 


is more remarkable for paintings than for carving. It is, 
perhaps, the finest example left to us of the great school of 
decorative painting which flourished in the eastern counties 
during the fifteenth century. Its inspiration was derived 
undoubtedly from the Lower Rhine and. the Netherlands. 
The work may very probably have been done by travelling 
artists from those districts, though there are to be found 
indications of purely local influence ; at all events, suffi- 
cient to differentiate its style from that of any con- 
tinental school. The faces of the Apostles and Saints 
have, unfortunately, been almost obliterated, though 


enough remains to give an idea of the dignity and grace 


they once displayed, even if there were nat such an 
example as the head of St. JupE in the neighbouring 
church of Cawston te refer to. The rich ornament on the 
robes of the figures is still in excellent preservation, and is 
of the highest possible value in the history of art, forming 
a splendid record of Medizeval textile pattern. The rood 
itself has, of course, disappeared, but a great deal of the 
sculpture ‘of the screen is still left, the richness of the 
central arch alone showing with what care and completeness 
the whole work was originally done. ‘The vicar, the Rev. 


‘R. L. Paterson, is now seeking funds to. maintain the 


screen by covering it with a glazed framework, but no 
restoration of the paintings in the ordinary sense: is con- 
templated. It is also necessary to place the church itself 
in a more secure state. As the works are to be directed by 
Mr. MIcKLETHWaAITE there is no likelihood of any sacrifice 
of antique remains. 
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VALUERS’ LIABILITIES. 


T is satisfactory to know that in the case fwhich was 
tried last week in Liverpool with two valuers as 
defendants the verdict was in their favour. But we cannot 
say we are entirely in agreement with the Judge’s charge. 
Mr. Justice BiGHAM appeared to suggest that the valuers 
did their best, but they were only men, and therefore liable 
to error. Although-his lordship has had experience at the 
Bar in dealing with technical cases, it-seems to us he has 
not yet fully realised the position of an architect, surveyor 
or land-agent when one of them undertakes to furnish 
figures representing the valuation of land or buildings. 

The people who contemplate the buying or selling of 
property, or the advancing of money upon it, assume that 
the exact value of it is attainable. _They have no clear 
notions of the process which has to be gone through to 
attain the result, but they believe there is much calcula- 
tion which has to be repeatedly checked. It may be 
necessary to measure and prepare plans in connection with 
the valuation, and it is taken for granted that the 
surveying is analogous to the valuing. Both are mathema- 
tical operations, and are supposed to have similar exactnéss. 
It would save much anxiety and labour on the part of 
valuers if any process or operation as rigorous as those of 
mathematics could be devised in order to remove all doubts 
about the worth of lands and houses. For valuations it is 
necessary to have not only mathematics but what is more 
difficult to possess—the prophetic eye. - The future must 
be scanned. Contingencies of all sorts have to be con- 
sidered and their possible influence must be reckoned. A 
little reflection should be enough to convince any one 
that when so many uncertainties have to be taken into 
account, it is hardly possible to express the debtor and 
credit sides of the case in figures which no circumstances 
can alter. But people unfortunately cannot realise the con- 
ditions attending valuations. They hear-so much about 
the exactitude which can be obtained by scientific processes, 
it is incredible to them that anything in which ciphering 
has a part should not be perfect. If almanacs can be pre- 
pared for the guidance of seamen several years in advance, 
why should not the future of property be also determined 
in the same way? People cannot appreciate the variations 
to which all that men own are subject until they are touched 
by them, and then in their surprise they rush to the lawyers 
to help them to overcome circumstances which are inevit- 
able. 

Any sceptic who believes valuations are not conducted 
properly because they are not entirely controlled by science 
has only to look across the channel to Ireland. Since 
property was first recognised among men there have not 
been so-many disputes about its value as have occurred:in 
that unfortunate island during three-quarters of a century. 
But throughout the whole period Ireland has been, as it 
were, subjected to the most scientific system of valuation 
which exists. An engineer who was a stranger to the 
country, and therefore above local prejudices, was employed 
to devise a system on an infallible basis, which was to be 
secure against the errors to which human valuers are 
occasionally: subject. Prices were given for all kinds of 
produce, and it was only necessary to consider what crop a 
field could best produce, calculate the. quantity by. the 
prescribed rates, and the worth of every-acre was obtained. 
Very little was left to the individual valuer to determine, 
nevertheless the operations were checked repeatedly: 
by other yaluers, and as a special department was 
formed, care was taken to. make work in perfecting ‘the 
system until it attained the qualities of the ideal. ‘The only 
drawback was that the system was too good for the use of land- 
lords and tenants. As for purchasers, they often discovered 
to their cost that the Government amounts were most 
elastic, or that they were only an abstract representation of 
the value of property which had to be largely incteased if it 
were expected to correspond with the conditions of the 
market. y 

It would. be impossible to have *such a system in 
England, for the common sense of the country would rise 
in rebellion against the imposition. Ireland serves for 
experiments in social science, and the failures become 
warnings to Englishmen and others. But those who main- 
tain that all valuations should have as much, or rather more, 
permanence than the property they stand for resemble the. 


‘that valuation simply meant multiplying the annual - 


‘many places property, however stable it appears; is T 


On the faith of that advice a sum of 2,045/. was 


statesmen who resolved to endow Ireland with a fixed — 
principle of valuation on a common measure. It is almost _ 
impossible to have anything fixed in connection with pro- 
perty, and valuations have to follow the general law, 
But whatever common sense may dictate on the subject _ 
of valuations, it must be admitted that English law courts 
are not unanimous in dealing with the subject. Thereisno 
question about the responsibility incurred by those who 
undertake to value property. By so doing they are held to 
declare their possession of the necessary knowledge, and 
their resolution to perform the work with due care and 
diligence. The law was laid down by Chief Justice Jervis. _ 
in JENKINS v. BETHAM, when he said, “ The defendants, _ 
by holding themselves out as surveyors and valuers of 
ecclesiastical property, represented themselves as under- 
standing the subject, and qualified to act in the business in — 
which they profess to act.” At a later time Mr. Justic 
BRETT said, in another case relating to a dispute 
valuation, “When a person undertakes to carry on 
business for reward, he is bound to bring. to the exer 
cise of it an ordinary degree of skill, and to act with 
reasonable care and diligence.” It does not follow that 
every man connected with building’ who assumed 


rent by a number which signifies so many years’ 
purchase would be considered by the Court as. acting 
with skill, care or diligence. But it would be useless to 
deny that many valuations are arrived at as simply and by 
men who have had no special training. One of the incon- 
veniences of practical and experienced valuers arises from 
having to meet men of that class in the endeavour to 
reconcile differences between their respective figures. It 
then becomes manifest that cut-and-dried rules are believed 
in with a faith which is almost superstitious. It should be 
borne in mind by those who take up valuing: with a light 
heart, as if it were both profitable and easy work, that i 
case of dispute the Courts will not necessarily declare ther 
is more or less haziness about the duties to be performe 
In the case mentioned above, Chief Justice Jervis defined — 
the defendants’ position with a clearness that is ominous, ~ 
saying, ‘The cause of action was the defendants’ under 
taking that they were competent, and the breach of tha 
undertaking.” : meee Deeneyay c= Aut 
In the case wkich was tried in Liverpool the valuer 
appear to have informed their clients that certain houses 
were worth a larger sum than was obtained for them after- — 
wards when a sale took place. If we understand rightly, — 
the valuation was not made for sale but for a mortgage. — 
On that question much would turn. . What has to be 
basis of all valuations is the value at the time when the 
property is examined. It might then be affected by tem- 4 
porary causes which diminished its value, and a judicious 
expert would advise that a sale should be postponed u 
a more favourable time. If a sale were obligatory, then 
course he would have to point out that the offers were no 
likely to exceed such an amount as his knowledge of the 
market enabled him to mention, while if the salé were 
deferred the amount received was likely to be. much higher. - 
But in case of a mortgage, with the likelihood of interest 
being regularly paid, a valuer would not be wanting in ¢ 
and diligence if he considered the property under favor 
able conditions, and free from the causes, if there v 
any, which temporarily depreciated its worth, 9 
Tt is in such cases experience counts. The 
course for the valuer is to restrict attention to the m: 
value at the time, and not to think of the future: B 
or falling in value. There must be some risk in assumin 
whether eventually the change will be for the better or the 
worse. Who is to take that risk? The late Lord Justice 
Cuitry, when he was a puisne Judge in 1888, considered 
the valuers should be responsible if loss arose. The 
was a simple one, and the abstract we gave at the time was © 
as follows :— TEER ECR SE 
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_An important decision in regard to the responsibi vide 
valuers has just been given by Mr. Justice Chitty. — In 1883 an — 
application was made to solicitors in Nottingham for a Joan of | 
2,000/, They instructed a firm of auctioneers and valuers to 
examine the premises offered as security, and received | 


report in which the valuation was’ put down at 3, 


pe 
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After a time, as the borrower was in arrears with his | no more surprised than if they saw the objects represented. 
eta horn was put up for auction. The highest bid | Very different is the effect of an extraordinary expression, 
was O80/. Afterwards the property was valued by two experts. | 6, colouring that is too strong, or a bizarre attitude, which 


: One said it was worth 1,200/. and the other 1,100/. The Judge F , 
7 thought there was no reasonable cause for ing Tee wales oe from their strangeness would strike a spectator at the first 


3,000/. and the statement seemed to be reckless. There was glance. MOonTEsQuizu compares RapHagL with VIRGIL, 
no ground for supposing that the defendants were in any way | for the more the works of both are known the more they 
gainers by giving so high a valuation, but they were held by | are appreciated. On similar grounds he endeavours to 
his Lordship as liable for negligence. Judgment was, therefore, | show why St. Peter’s appears smaller than it is according 
given for the plaintiffs, with an order for an inquiry into the | to the dimensions. The visitor at first cannot discover 
negra gwen eeuel the negligence and misrepresenta-:| where he should stand in order to judge of the grandeur of 
fn, DE the, Cer@iaants, ee the building. If it were less wide its length would become 

Fortunately for valuers.and others the judgment was set | pressive ; if less long it would appear too wide. But as 
aside, but the fact that so learned a lawyer as Justice | the visitor examines the building his astonishment increases. 
-Cuirty would make them responsible (and the judgment Probably Montesquieu, like other writers who have 
could be applied in countless cases of various kinds) should | attempted to explain the mystery of the size of St. Peter’s, 
be enough.to make everyone cautious who has to under- | WaSnot aware of the ill effects which follow from having several 


ie t4ie a yaluation:. - independent architects engaged on one building,. especially 
Bes, é »when those who come last are indifferent to the original 
Pe: plan. 

. As-a Frenchman who lived between ~1689 and 1775, 
a : MONTESQUIEU’S ASTHETICS. MOoNTESQUIEU must have had unlimited opportunities to 


. GREAT many writers have endeavoured to explain perceive that in the art of his country surprise was neces- 
A why people enjoy the sight of works of art. In| sary for success. Anyone of an inventive turn who could 
/ consequence the theories are almost as numerous as the | produce novelties in  trifles could then rely on patronage 
5 interpreters. Among the latter MonreEsguteu has attached | without limit. The laws of decency were set aside by able 
more importance than any others to surprise as a factor | painters and engravers in order that scenes should be 
: 
> 


4 
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' in the pleasure which is to be derived from beholding | represented which hitherto were concealed. There was a 
Bec beautiful objects. He did not esteem human nature very | competition for iotoriety from which noble ladies would not 
_ highly, although some of his countrymen in our time con-| be excluded. Some charming things were produced in 


France, and with varying success were imitated elsewhere; 


P 


br 
‘ 
' sider the great defect of all his speculations arises from his 
 __. supposition that man is an exalted being. Montesquieu, | but it was only in Paris where caprice reigned and continual 
-_unlike his contemporary Swirt, endeavoured to be truthful.\) surprises were demanded. Designers, manufacturers and 
He was of a contented disposition by nature, and his | purchasers were alike eager for the attainment of surprises, 
w observations did not lead him to misanthropy. He took | and seeing the spirit which inspired all around him, we 
~_ men as he found them, and as he was a distinguished and | cannot wonder if MoNnTEsQuIEU was convinced of the 
- __ influential gentleman it is not unlikely he saw those he en- | necessity of producing surprises as essential for everyone 
: countered only under their most agreeable aspects. But | who was ambitious to be considered an artist. Human 
s he was not disposed to conclude that if they were | nature demanded novelties, and they would have to be 
‘- weak there was no compensation. If our sight, he | supplied. ; see 
4 said, was more distinct and our intelligence capable A work of art, according to MOoNTESQUIEU, if simple 


2 


of grasping a greater number of things at a glance, | could be perceived, but it must. have variety if it is to be 
» then it would be necessary to have more ornament in | perceived with pleasure. There. are, however, he says, 
architecture; if our vision was feebler and more hazy than | works which appear to be varied and are not so, while there 
it is there would have to be fewer mouldings and more | are others which while appearing uniform are very varied. 
, —_ uniformity between the members of a building. It was | As examples he takes a Gothic church and a Greek temple, 
then as well to be content, and to modify buildings and | The multiplicity and pettiness of the ornaments in a Gothic 
_ ~~ other works of art to suit the degree of power with which | building, he says, fatigue the attention of the spectator ; 
we were endowed. But there was no doubt that men | they cannot be distinguished and the eye is puzzled to rest 
wished to have senses and faculties superior to those which | 0n any one among them. Thechurch becomes an enigma, 


see a larger number of objects, and to see them at a more | poem. ‘The Greek temple, on the contrary, with a semblance 
remote distance; we desire to be able to rush through | of uniformity, has a sufficient number of divisions to allow 
Space, limitations in any form seem oppressive; in towns | Of consideration without imposing fatigue on the eyes, 
Our view is obstructed by houses, while in the country there | and they are of a character which imparts pleasure 
are countless obstacles which intercept our vision. For- | to the observer. There is also a largeness of style in Greek 
_ tunately art comes to our assistance and endows us with | work which brings it into unison with whatever is grand. 
___ perspectives which reveal to us aspects of nature that com- | The principle adopted in Greek buildings is also recognised 


: pensate for the deficiency in power of ordinary eyes. in paintings by great masters ; the whole is divided into 
' While we have this longing, which can never be fully | groups, each consisting of three or four figures. 
satisfied, whatever is novel must appear to gratify it, and is We might expect that MonTEsQuiEnv’s preference would 


therefore pleasing. The defects of the senses become less be for Gothic rather than Grecian. For if surprise is to be 
onerous, and we are in the position of a man with weak | accepted asa necessary consequence of a work of art, where 
sight who is furnished with a powerful telescope. He is | are we liable to be subjected to so many as in one of the 
surprised when he looks. through it, and seems to have a | Medieval cathedrals? The unexpected is continually 
new world unfolded to his gaze. All surprises which are | atising in Gothic buildings, while in Greek temples it is 
not painful have a corresponding effect. The power of the only an eye trained to the detection of subtleties which can 
senses is increased, and we see things which had existed, | discover any novelty in them. ‘The employment of curved 
___ but of which from insufficient capacity we were ignorant. instead of straight lines could not have been perceptible to 
Y _ With weak mortals the surprise may not at first be the. Greeks, or we should have had more allusions to the 
extraordinary. Imagination often creates marvels which no | arrangement, and neither in art nor in literature were they 
hands are competent to realise. It is a common experience ambitious to startle spectators. | 
___with visitors to the Vatican to be less impressed with the wall- There is no doubt a surprise is often agreeable, but we 
___ paintings of Rapuazt than they had anticipated. Reynoxps, | doubt whether Monrrsquiru often was moved by one. 
-_- with all his admiration for high art, was no exception. He} As a philosopher he was able to control his emotions. 
___ owned that his failure to relish them was one of the most | When he attempted to investigate the laws of taste he was 
_. humiliating circumstances that ever happened to him, | besides a sufferer from weakness of vision. A blind man 
“3 _ but he felt bis ignorance and stood abashed. A less able could evolve political problems and come to. such con- 
_ painter would say the reputation of the paintings was clusions as “ Soldiers will be the ruin of France, - which, in 
- unmerited. Monteseurru explains the disappointment | common with many more of MONTESQUIEU S, are anticipa- 
of men like Reynoxps by saying that Rapa. had so | tions of history. But dimness of sight should be accepted 
well imitated nature, those who look on the pictures are | as disqualifying a man to judge of architectural or pictorial 


they possessed. We should like, says MonrEsquieu, to | and as embarrassing to the understanding. as an obscure, 
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effects. The author of the “ Esprit des Lois” was unable 
to realise his limitations when he undertook to investigate 
art. And yet he could exaggerate the power of lesser 
defects in other men. He was as great an admirer of 
English ways as any Anglophile of later years, and he made 
friends with many lords. But with all his friendship he 
could not resist the conclusion that with the English 
climate and the English spleen it was impossible for any of 
the islanders to become an artist or a lover.of art. From 
MoNTESQUIEU’S position his conclusion was accepted as if 
the words were spoken by Truth. Several writers in France 
took the cue from him, and supplied additional reasons for 
the belief that nature had deprived Englishmen of the 
sensitiveness to beauty which she had lavished on French- 
men and ancient Greeks. At the time the majority of 
Englishmen accepted the theory with indifference. Artists, 
however, became despondent, and James Barry alone had 
the courage to attack MoNTESQUIEU, and to prove that 
nature was not so unkind to Englishmen as the “ Président & 
Mortier” in the parliament of Guyenne had supposed. But 
against so great a man who would listen to Barry, who was 
only known as a crazy, incompetent and over-ambitious 
painter? We believe that the indifference to art which 
prevailed in this country in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and which drove so many artists to portraiture as the 
only resource, must be in some measure ascribed to the 
French lawgiver. When we find a genius like EpMuND 
BurRKE describing him as ‘‘a man gifted by nature with 
a penetrating aquiline eye, with a judgment prepared 
with the most extensive erudition,. with an herculean 
robustness of mind, and nerves not to be broken with 
labour, a man who could spend twenty years in one pur- 
suit,” need we wonder if artists became depressed and the 
people who should have bought their works became more 
apathetic after hearing MONTESQUIEU’s conclusions ? 

We suppose he thought the English were too callous 
and stubborn to be liable to surprises, although he must 
have known of their expending money liberally on French 
trifles. The old churches and cathedrals would be enough to 
refute him if he had considered them. Climate and spleen 
did not prevent their erection. Unfortunately MonreEs- 


QuIEU could not understand Gothic, and; moreover, his 


English friends were not likely to point out the beauties of 
the buildings. When he lived among us they were the 
best evidence of a capacity for art among Englishmen, but 
they were to him a language which he was incompetent to 
read. 


IN PORTRAITS. 


he is generally supposed that Thomas Gainsborough’s success 
as a portraitist was in some measure owing to the care 
with which he represented contemporary fashions, especially in 
the costumes of ladies. He was not as exact asa Dutchman ora 
German in depicting the details of lace and jewellery, but there 
is precision enough about his robes to enable an expert to under- 
stand not only the form of the different parts, but also the mate- 
rials of which they were made. When Gainsborough expressed a 
desire that his portraits should be looked at from a near as well 
as a distant point of view, it was not, we imagine, merely to 
suggest the chaotic collection of strokes out of which he pro- 
duced pictorial effects. We can also conjecture that he desired 
to reveal how much was necessary for the rendering of the 
character of stuffs and trimmings. \ Reynolds, on the contrary, 
had a soul above the vagaries of fashion. Heemployed robes, 
or rather instructed his drapery painters to employ them, which 
would have amazed people if they were seen in the streets or 
in reunions. But ladies have their whims, and it is now 
evident that Lady Dartmouth was not satisfied with Gains- 
borough’s portrait because of some deficiency in the dress. 


There is a receipt from the painter, dated May 25, 1769, in 


which he acknowledged the payment of 126/. “in full for two 
half-length portraits.” It was not likely the money was given 
before the paintings were completed, and it would then be 
reasonable to suppose that Lady Dartmouth was represented 


wearing a dress which was a record of the fashion of 1768, It 


was sure to be superseded in the course of two or three years, 
and in 1771 would look a strange thing. 
then think of some of her friends’ portraits by Reynolds which 


Her ladyship would 


é 


modes could not affect, and would then persuade her lord a 
remonstrate with Gainsborough. The letter from the Earl of _ 
Dartmouth to the artist does not exist, but its charactercan be 
inferred from Gainsborough’s reply :— ae aS 
Bath, April 8, 1771.—I received the honour of your lord- 
ship’s letter acquainting me that I am to expect Lady Dart- 
mouth’s picture at Bath, but it is not yet arrived. Ishall be 
extremely willing to make any alterations your lordship shall 
require when her ladyship comes to Bath for that purpose,as  _— 
I cannot (without taking away the likeness) touch it, unless 
from the life. I would not be thought, by what 1am goingto 
observe, that I am at all unwilling todo anything your lordship —__ 
requires to it, or even to paint an entire new picture for the —__ 
money I received for that, as I shall always take pleasure in ~ ‘ 
doing anything for Lord Dartmouth ; but I should fancy myself 
a great blockhead if I was capable of painting such a likeness 
as I did of your lordship and not have sense enough to see 
why I did not give the same satisfaction in Lady Dartmouth’S _ 
picture, and I believe your lordship will agree with me inthis. ~ 
point, that next to being able to paint a tolerable picture is: 
having judgment enough to see what is the matter with a bad. 
one. I don’t know if your lordship remembers a few imperti- — 
nent remarks of mine upon the ridiculous use of fancy dresses 
in portraits, about the time that Lord North made us laugh in 
describing a Family Piece his lordship had seen somewhere, — 
but whether your lordship’s memory will reach this trifling 
circumstance or not, I will venture to say that had I painted 
Lady Dartmouth’s picture, dressed as her ladyship goes, no 
fault (more than in my painting in general) would have been ~ 
found with it. Believe me, my lord, though I may appear con- 
ceited in saying it so confidently, I never was far from ‘the 
mark, but I was able before I pulled the trigger to see the 
cause of my missing, and nothing is so common with me as to 
give up my own sight in my painting-room rather than hazard 
giving offence to my best customers. You see, mylord,I can 
speak plainly when there is no danger of having my bones 
broke, and if your lordship encourages my giving still a free 
opinion upon the matter, I will do it in another line. i he 


The description of a pair of Family Pieces in the “ Vicar™ 
of Wakefield” reveals the grouping which was sometimes fol- 
lowed and the incongruous dresses which were tolerated. We 
can therefore imagine what kind of picture was indicated by — 
Lord North. Buta more important subject was touched upon 
by Gainsborough when he hinted at the influence of costume _ 
in portraiture in his next letter:— ~— ” MN saat , 


Bath, April 13, 1771.—I can see plainly your lordship’s- 
good-nature in not taking amiss what I wrote in my last, though 
it 1s not so clear to me but your lordship has some suspicion _ 
that I meant it to spare myself the trouble of painting another __ 
picture of Lady Dartmouth, which time and opportunity may | 
convince your lordship was not the intention, and here I give 
it under my hand that I will most willingly begin uponanew 
canvas. But I only for the present beg your lordship will give 
me leave to try an experiment upon that picture to prove the 
amazing effect of dress. I mean to treat it as a cast-off picture 
and dress it (contrary, I know, to Lady Dartmouth’s taste) in 
the modern way ; the worst consequence that can attend it will 
be her ladyship’s being angry with me for a time. I am vastly 
out in my notion of the thing if the face does not immediately _ 
look like ; but I must know if Lady Dartmouth powders or not 
in common ; I only beg to know that, and to have the picture 
sent down to me. I promise this, my lord, that if I boggle 
a month by way of experiment to please myself, it shall notin — 
the least abate my desire of attempting another to please your — 
lordship when I can be in London for that purpose, or Lady — ¥ 
Dartmouth comes to Bath. Pred an 

Postscript.—| am very well aware of the objection to modern 
dresses in pictures, that they are soon out of fashion and look — 
awkward, but as that misfortune cannot be helped, we must setit 
against the unluckiness of fancy dresses taking away likenesses, _ 
the principal beauty and intention of a portrait. a 

In a third letter he is more explicit on the subject, and hens 
takes the opportunity for a cut at his rival Reynolds, who was — 
knighted, and as Gainsborough would suggest, on account of 3 
the meretricious character of his portraits. _ ann 


Bath, April 18, 1771.—Nothing can be more absurd than 
the foolish custom of painters dressing people like scara 
mouches and expecting the likeness to appear. Had a picture “- 
voice, action, &c., to make itself known as actors have upon 
the stage, no disguise would be sufficient to conceal a person; 
but only a face, confined to one view and.not a muscle to move ~ 
to say “Here I am,” falls very hard upon the poor painter, 
who perhaps is not within a mile of the truth in painting the 
face only. Your lordship I am sure will be sensible of the 
effect of dress thus far, but I defy any but a painter of some 
Sagacity (and such you see am I, my lord), to be well aware off — 
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the different effects which one part of a picture has upon 
another, and how the eye may be cheated, as to the 
appearance of size, &c., by an artful management of the accom- 
paniments. A tune may be so confused by a false bass that if 
it is ever so plain, simple and full of meaning, it shall become 
a jumble of nonsense, and just so shall a handsome face be 
overset bya fictitious bundle of trumpery of the foolish painter's 
__ own inventing. For my part (however your lordship may 
suspect my genius for lying) I have that regard for truth that 
I hold the finest invention as a mere slave in comparison, and 
believe I shall remain an ignorant fellow to the end of my days, 
because I never could have patience to read poetical impossi- 
bilities, the very food of a painter, especially if he intends to be 
knighted in this land of roast beef, so well do serious people 
love froth. But, where am I, my lord, this my free opinion in 
another line with a witness? Forgive me, my Lord,I am but a 
wild goose at best ; all I mean is this, Lady Dartmouth’s picture 
will look more like and not so large when dressed properly, 
and if it does not I will begin another, 


A portrait painter cannot expect to be always successful in 
catching alikeness. Gainsborough was no exception. Reynolds, 
in pointing out his rival’s deficiencies, displayed more of the 
sternness of the judge than the license of the jester ; but from the 
President’s words we might infer that the failure of Lady 
Dartmouth’s portrait was not entirely owing to the costume. 

. He told the Academy students that “ Gainsborough’s portraits 
were often little more in regard to finishing or determining the 

- form of the features than what generally attends a dead colour.” 

~ While acknowledging that success may sometimes be gained 

: by that treatment, Reynolds added :—“ At the same time it must 
____be acknowledged there is one evil attending this mode, that if 


~ original, different persons would form different ideas, and all 
would be disappointed at not finding the original correspond 
with their own conceptions, under the great latitude which 
indistinctness gives to the imagination to assume’ almost what 
character or form it pleases.” Did any of Lady Dartmouth’s 
acquaintances flatter her ladyship by saying the portrait did 
not do justice to her beauty? Whatever the cause, the 
occasion was signalised by the three characteristic letters of 
Gainsborough, which confirm his friend Jackson’s opinion that 
_he “was so like Sterne in his letters that if it were not for an 
- . originality that could be copied from no one it might be 
_ supposed that he had formed his style upon a close imitation of 
that author.” 
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THE NATIONAL COMPETITION. 


HE following remarks were offered by the examiners on 
aa the general character of the drawings and models sub- 
'.. mitted in the national competition of the science and art 
_ schools, 


Modelling from the Antique, from Foliage, and Modelling 
Ornament from the Cast. 


Examiners: H. H. Armstead, R.A.; T. Brock, R.A. ; F, 
W. Pomeroy. ; : 
£. Modelling from the Figurein the Round from the Antique.— 
There is a good average of work throughout. The examiners 
are glad to see that so much care and attention has been 
_ bestowed upon the studies in this subject. 
They are glad that the improvement noted last year in the 
works from the Royal College of Art is fully maintained. 
Modelling Heads and Busts from the Antigue.—The 
examiners expected to see better work by the students of the 
. Royal College of Art. 
: Modelling Figures in Relief from Reliefs.—There is a good 
___ set of work in this subject; the studies from the Temple of 
- in the’ Wingless Victory (Nike Apteros), Athens, deserve special 
_ mention, . 
4 ‘Modelling in Relief from Figures in the Round—The 


ee 


examiners regret to see a falling off in this section since last 
. year. -Although-the works show a greater sense of relief treat- 
__~méent than was the case a few years ago they lack sincerity in 
_ drawing. The examiners recommend a more thorough and 
- searching examination of the forms in the figures from which 
the studies are made. 
Modelling Foliage from Nature.—The examiners are glad 
___ to see that the high standard of previous years is fully sustained, 
_ and are pleased to note an effort to study a greater variety of 
__ plant forms than has been formerly the case. 
Modelling Ornament from the Cast—The examiners are of 
_ opinion that the “ Roman Scroll” is not a suitable example for 


Students, — ae 


A 
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Modelling the Human Figure from Nature, Modelled 
* Drapery, Studies, &¢. 


Examiners: T. Brock, R.A.; G. J. F rampton, A.R.A, ; 
~W. Goscombe John, A.R.A. 

Modelling Heads in the Round from Life.-—The examiners 
regret that the standard of work in this subject is extremely 
low. There is an entire lack of construction, character and 
earnest work in the studies submitted. It was only possible to 
make two awards, 

Modelling the Figure in the Round from Nature.—The 
examiners are much pleased to find that the work in this 
subject reaches a high average, far above that of last year. 
More than usual attention has been bestowed upon the cha- 
racter of the figures and their proper construction, as well as 
upon the careful drawing and modelling of the details. 

A large number of high awards would, however, have been 
made had the extremities in some of the studies been more 
carefully studied. | 

The examiners regret to see a very considerable falling off 


-in the studies submitted by free students and scholarship 


holders at the Royal College of Art. , 

Modelling the Figure in Relief from Life—The works in 
this section show a great improvement upon those of last year. 
The examiners are pleased to see not only careful drawing, but 
a recognition on the part of the students of the treatment 
necessary for work in relief. 

Modelled Studies from Birds.—A silver medal is awarded 
to Walter C. Browne, of West Bromwich School of Art, for his 
study of a pheasant, on account of the refinement in the draw- 
ing and in the treatment of the feathers, as well as for good 
observation. 

Modelled Anatomy Studies:—There is again a good show of 
work in this subject. 

Modelling Drapery.—The examiners regret that there are 
no works in this subject worthy of consideration. They must 
again repeat their remarks made two years ago to the effect 
that the actual drapery set before the students should be more 
carefully and more thoroughly studied by them. Literal 
rendering rather than treatment of the different effects of the 


} materials used for the drapery should be the aim of the students’ 


work. 
Modelling Ornament from Flat Examples.—The show of 
work in this subject is this year better than usual. 


Modelled Designs. 


Examiners :—H. H. Armstead, R.A.; E. Onslow Ford, 
R.A. ; W. Goscombe John, A.R.A. 

The average quality of work for the whole class is some- 
what higher than usual. 

A gold medal is awarded to Thomas Claughton, of Pudsey 
Art Class, for his design for a leaden cistern or head of a 
water pipe, which is very completely carried out both in shape 
and decoration, and is well suited to the material for execution. 
The examiners are pleased to remark the new departure in the 
selection of such an object of everyday utility. In-this con- 
nection, too, they are glad to see good sets of modelled designs 
for spoons, as well as good designs for friezes and picture and 
mirror frames. All this is evidence’that students’ work is being 
soundly directed to practical purposes, 


Drawing from the Antique, Detatls, Drapery. 


Examiners :—E. Crofts, R.A.; Arthur Hacker, A.R.A,; 
W. F. Yeames, R.A. 

Drawings of Heads.—The examiners are much disappointed 
with the work in this subject. 

The.standard of work in this subject by students of the 
Royal College of Art is not so high as it was last year. The 
subject is often ill-chosen and the lighting thereof too forcible, 
and these are not conducive to serious student-like work. 

Drawings of Hands and Feet.—The examiners are again 
disappointed at the small number and poor quality of the works 
presented to them in this subiect, and they regret that a book 
prize is the highest award. that can be made. 

The examiners regret that they do not see any improvement 
in the work sent from the Royal College of Art, the level of 
which, considering the circumstances of the college, should be 
much higher. Asa matter of fact it is not beyond that sent 
up from the general schools. ; 

Drawing the Full-length Figure-—The examiners repeat 
their remark of last year that too much attention appears to be 
bestowed by students upon the working up and shading of the 
drawings, without careful study of the proportion and action of 
the figures. Monotonous mediocrity pervades the whole of the 
works, in which there is lack of accent and intelligent search 
of the form of the figure. This applies more forcibly to the 
work in this subject this year, which is very much below the 
average of many years. From the Royal College of Art there 
is a good show of work, which does not, however, reach the 
high standard of last year. 
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Drapery upon the Antique Figure.—Insufficient intelligence 
and supervision are paid to the arrangement of the draperies 
upon the figures to be studied by the students. As a whole 
the casts of drapery are not so good as in recent years, é 

When making these studies.of drapery upon the figure ‘it 
should be borne in mind that too much time should not be 
bestowed upon the portions of cast of the figure which may be 
visible, the time being better spent in studying the lines of the 
figure beneath the drapery. A careful and intelligent indica- 
tion of the exposed parts of the figure is all that is required. 

The examiners regret that the work in this class from the 
Royal College of Art does not at all reach the standard of last 
year. The arrangement of the draperies for these studies is 
too complex and tormented ; more simplicity should be aimed 
at. In some cases the drapery which is wound round the ankle 
of the leg’ of the figure destroys all the form, and gives a clumsy 
look to the figure, 

Drawing from the Living Model. 

Examiners :. Ernest Crofts, R.A.; Seymour Lucas, R.A.; 
Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A. : 

Details; Heads, &¢.—The examiners still regret to find 
that no attention has been paid to the remarks in previous 
reports as to over-black drawings. : 

Details : Hands and Feet.—The drawings in this subject do 
not quite reach the level of last year, but they are still highly 
commendable. The examiners regret that one school only is 
represented in the awards ; they would very much wish to see 
other schools take up more seriously this form of study. They 
would prefer to see the studies in this subject executed in black 
chalk or penc'] instead of in coloured chalk. . 

It is to be regretted that there are still fewer examples than 
last year of this useful study submitted from the Royal College 
of Art, and the examiners deplore that those submitted do not 
‘by any means reach last year’s standard. 

Time Studies,—There is a large increase in the number o. 
works, and the average merit is considerably in advance of that 
of last year. -The examiners regard this study as one of the 
highest to be attacked by students, and in view of the circum- 
stances of the Royal College of Art and its advantages, they 
are surprised that there is not a greater number of competitors 
in this subject, and that the average merit of the works sub- 
mitted is not so high as might be expected. 

Full-length Figures.—TVhe examiners are glad to find that 
although the work of last year was considerably in advance of 
that of previous years, the general average of this year’s work 
is even higher. The examiners would expect to see a better 
set of work in this subject from the Royal College of Art. 

Drapery Studies.—In this subject there is unhappily no im- 
provement in the work over that of last year. In the studies 
from the Royal College of Art there is perhaps.a slight im- 
provement, and the examiners approve this method of work, 
but greater attention should have been paid to the proportions 
of the figure, 


Painting from the Living Model; Painting the Figure from 
the Cast in Monochrome, and Anatomy. 


Examiners : Professor Fred Brown, Hon. John Collier, 
Seymour Lucas, R.A, 

Painting Fleads from Life.—The work in this subject is an 
improvement upon that of last year. The examiners feel that 
attention has been paid to their remarks of last year upon the 
elimination of* purple tones, but the relation of the background 
to the head is still imperfectly studied. 

The examiners are surprised to see so few works in this sub- 
ject from the Royal College of Art, and that it should submit 
work of such a low standard. 

Painting the Figure from Life.—The examiners are glad 
to notice a still further advance in the work of this class. 

The examiners are pleased to note in the works from the 


Royal College of Art a decided improvement upon those of last |‘sidered in national competition for which the purpose and 


year ; but they much ‘regret the crudity of the colour of the 
background in most of these paintings. 

Painting the Figure and Animals in Monochrome from the 
Cast.—Although there is no work of special excellence the 
examiners consider the general average to be rather above that 
of last year. 


Anatomy.—The examiners regret that the works in this 


class have fallen below the already low standard of last year.. 


They also regret that their recommendation of last year that 
“these anatomical studies should have a direct bearing upon 
life studies which the students may have in hand, in preference 


to anatomical studies in connection with the antique figure,” - 


has not received much attention. “The examiners recommend 
that not only should anatomical studies be made in connection 
with figures from the life, but that a shaded study of the figure 
from the lifé should accompany each set of anatomical studies. 
Students would be Jed thereby to give evidence that they have 
thoroughly studied the internal structure of a figure and. its 

ffect upon the external appearance of the figure. The 


Satisfactory set of work in this‘class. 


_of manufacture without modification ; still, a larger number of — 


1 to execute in the material. 


“examiners are glad to note a general improvement in the works ‘< E 
in this clas; from the Royal College of Art. i 


Painting from Flowers, Still Life and Interiors, and in 
Monochrome from Casts of Ornament, &c, ee 


Examiners :—George Clausen, A.R.A. ; H. H. La Thangue 
A.R.A.; G. D. Leslie, R.A. Sete S 4 a 
Painting in Oil-Colours from Groups of Flowers and Still 
Life.—The examiners regret that the average of work in this — 
subject is not up to that of last year. a a 
The works in this subject from the Royal Collegeof Art are 
not quite so good as those of last year. ene eae 
Painting in Water-Colour—Flowers and Still Life—The 
work in this subject does not reach the standard of last year. — 
The examiners would impress upon the teachers and students 
that taste and fitness in the selection and arrangement’ of 
objects for a group are of great importance. a oe 
The examiners would point, out that the works from the - 
Royal College of Art in this subject have not been sufficiently — 
considered by the masters and students from the point of view — 
of composition of colour as required by the Directory. The 
works are for the most part too evidently transcripts from 
nature, with the mere accidents of arrangement and collocations - 
of colour. ‘ Ty a Dini Soe 
Studies of Old Buildings.—The examiners are pleased to 
see an increase in the number of paintings of old buildings, in 
the vicinity of the schools where they were produced ; and they 
think it very desirable that students should be encouraged to 
make studies of this character where possible. Apart from 
the excellent opportunities they afford for study of tone and 
colour, they will always be interesting as records of the actual — 
state of the buildings at the time the paintings were executed. 
Painting Ornament from Casts.—Yhe examiners consider 
that the practice of painting in a conventional monochrome 
hampers the student in the development of his natural per- 
ception, but they would wish it to be understood that they do 
not in any way discountenance the painting in oil or water- 
colour from casts of figures or ornament, which, however, 
should be painted as they appear, eS 
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Painting Flowers without Backgrounds ; Studies of Plants in 
Preparation for Design. Cy a » ves 
Examiners :—E. F. Brewtnall, R.W.S.; G. D. Leslie, R.A. ; 
W:'F. Yeames, RAya y, 1 AR, ae eA 
Painting Flowers without Backgrounds.—The work in this 
subject is, upon the whole, rather better than it was last year. 
Studies of Plants in Relation to Design—There is ‘a ver 
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Drawing Foliage tn Outline from Nature.—In this class of — 
work the subjects selected are gerferally far too complex, — 
and involve great labour without leading to any adequate 
result. . BN RE 

_ Wall-Papers—Stencil Designs—Ironwork,.  - 

Examiners :—Maurice B. Adams, F.R.1.B.A.; A. F. Brophy; 
Lewis F. Day. eee ee a 

Wall-Papers.—The best designs of this year do not reach 
the standard of last year, but there is a larger proportion of — 
work which is worthy of bronze medal awards. ‘ee 

The examiners are sorry to see how relatively few of the — 
better designs even could be executed by the ordinary methods — 


students than formerly appear to understand the process of © 
wall-paper printing, ©. oo egy ake hae 

The examiners regret to note a conspicuous absence of good _ 
draughtsmanship. In some cases mere time sketches have B 
been sent up as designs, whilst on the other hand students — 
have been allowed to waste a large amount of time in the — 
ak Bie of an ordinary repeat or “pattern unit” to small 
scale. : Meee: 
The examiners are of opinion that no design should be co 


method of production are not stated clearly upon the drawing. — 
They wish to insist that every wall-paper design submitted for 
national competition should be a full-size practical desig: 
The attention of masters is especially called to these points. _ 

Only a few designs for wall-papers are submitted from the 
Royal College of Art, and none of them are very important. 30 ‘9 

Stencil Designs.—The works in this class are very good, — 
and the conditions of stencilling are for the most part under- 
stood and observed. The examiners, however, note that there 
is often an attempt to go beyond what is best done in stencil- 
ling ; on the other hand, full advantage of the legitimate use of © 
the stencil is not always taken, and sometimes the result is no 
better nor more varied than could be obtained by mechanical 
printing. ; 1 ee Gad 

/ronwork.—The designs for iron gates and such like are’ 
better than during recent years, but students as a rule do not 
show anything like a thorough knowledge of the material, and 
they select forms which are inappropriate and almost impossible © 


Book Illustrations ; Designs for Coloured Prints and Posters, 
4 and Painting Ornament on Coloured Grounds. 

“ay Examiners:—T. Erat Harrison, Linley Sambourne, R. H. A. 
~~ Willis, A.R.C.A. (Lond.). 
aa Book Illustrations.—The average of the work in this subject 
is decidedly below that of last year, and there is nothing which 
‘reaches the gold medal level. he ae ef 
Designs for Colour Prints.—In this subject there is a very 
poor show of work, the designs being almost all unsuited to 
colour printing. Too many colours are introduced as. well as 


_ . accidental effects, which could only be reproduced at a pro- 
___ hibitive cost. mia 

|. Designs for Posters.—The examiners protest against the 
_ submitting of sketches for posters which are merely suggestive 


os of the final results to be obtained and are not working, 
_ | drawings. 


eB : The designs for posters submitted from the Royal College’ 
| _ of Art fall far below the standard required for national com-» 


petition awards... 

Designs for Book Covers.—These designs are, on the whole, 
somewhat more original than. they were last year, and are 
more refined in taste, with a decided improvement in lettering. 


Carpets, Embroidery, Laces. 


y ‘ 
> *\ Walter Lonsdale. 
_- . Carpets.—The examiners regret that the promise of last 
year is not fulfilled. The designs are not interesting, and are 
Oe generally below the average. 
Embroidery. The examiners again observe freshness and 
' invention in the designs, which they commend. In many 
"instances the designs are admirably suited to the material and 
_ the method of embroidery.. In many cases the work executed 
- in the materials helps the examiners, as was intended, to’ ap- 
preéciate the intention of the design. Sometimes this is favour- 
4 * able to students, and sometimes it is unfavourable. 
‘y Laces.—Out of the large number of designs submitted only 
a few show originality or invention. Students do not always 
appear to realise the difference between machine-made and 
point or pillow lace. In hand-work it is a mistake to have 
_ merely mechanical repetitions of pattern devices. 


Pottery, Tiles, Stained Glass, Flower and Three Designs. 

, ° Examiners :—S. J. Cartlidge, A.R.C.A. (London); Lewis F. 

Day ; W. de Morgan; W. R, Lethaby. 
Pe: Pottery.— Although the general standard of designs for 
a pottery. is not as high as could be wished, it is higher than it 
_ was last year. The examiners observe a want of the sense of 
beauty, which should be the object of the designer; for 
example, tadpoles and the like are not 
_ design. 

In some of the executed pottery the students appear to have 

_ been unduly influenced by the crude colours of some modern 
Dutch pottery which is not in the true spirit of ceramic art. 

_._. ~‘Liles.—The characteristics of tile design have been more 
- attended to than is sometimes the case, but. still sufficient 
attention is not given to the quality of colour. The designer is 
| often tempted by the quality of the pigment in which he makes 
> his design to lose sight of the limitations of his materials. 
_ No awards are made for the designs for tiles submitted 
_ from the Royal College of Art, as none of them reach the 
____ standard of excellence expected from its students. 


Be ject, which calls for no special remark. 


~ inthis class of work, though there is still very little apprecia- 
- tion or knowledge of the material shown in the designs. 

; _ flower and Three Designs (Subject 14 and 22),—The 
_ €xaminers think it well to warn students that it is.a mistake to 
select, as has obviously been done this year (in the case of 
_ the dandelion), the same flower as that in an exercise which 
has recently received a high award. It is the merit of the 
__ particular treatment for which an award is made, not the par- 
ticular flower. 
Flower and Three Designs for Art Masters Certificate 
_ Group /1—The above remark applies equally in this class. 
__ The designs are as a rule well suited to the materials for which 
_ they are intended ; but they are not always by any means 
_ obviously founded upon the flower study accompanying them, 
_ which, in fact, in some cases appears to have been added after 
the designs were made, and to embody characteristics not 
_ visible in the designs. The object of this exercise is that the 
_ student should make his study from the flower with distinct 
__ _réference to its employment in design, and then show what use 


_ he can make of it. 


2 


y 


_ Historic Ornament. Designs for Metal Work; Jewellery. 

__ Examiners :—T. Erat Harrison ; W. G. Paulson Townsend ; 
RH. A. Willis, A.R.C-A (London). 
: Historic Ornament.—The studies generally give very little 
evidence of predetermined purpose or of system in their pursuit 


‘Examiners: A. F. Brophy, Alan S. Cole, Lewis F. Day, 


promising motives for. 


__- WMosaics.—There is an average set of drawings in this sub- | 


Stained Glass.—The examiners notice aslight improvement - 


~ 3 
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by the students. The objects of study should be chosen with a 
definite purpose, and the studies made from them should be 
arranged to show the result intended, and the proper sequence 
of date and development ina series at a glance. The prevailing 
practice of arranging the studies with an attempt to make an 
effective patchwork is stupid in the extreme, and cannot be too 
strongly condemned. Although the studies should not be in 
the nature of still-life paintings, they should be precise and 
definite. 

Metal Work Designs.—The general aspect of this large 
class of work is much ahove that of recent years. In the 
designs for teapots, coffee-pots, &c.,.the handles and spouts 
are ill considered. Though small awards have been given for 
designs for spoons there is room for improvement. 

Jewellery.—There is very considerable improvement in the 
designs for jewellery, but the examiners feel that this is a sub- 
ject in which still better work should be done. 

; Architectural Design. 

Examiners: G. F. Bodley, A.R.A.; T. G. Jackson, R.A.: 
Aston Webb, A.R.A. 

_ The number of works submitted to competition is larger 
than last year, and there are a few good designs, but, speaking 
generally, the level of the work is distinctly below that for 
several years. In many plans the lighting is not sufficiently 
eonsidered. , The masters would do well to set their students 
less ambitious subjects than those often given, such as large 
town halls, &c., which are quite beyond the experience of the 
students. 

Drawing from Measurements. 

Examiners: J. Belcher; T. G. Jackson, R.A. ; J. J. Steven- 
son, * 

The examiners regret that the general standard of the work 
is lower still than that of last year. On the other hand they 
think that masters have shown greater discretion in the selec- 
tion of good subjects for the students to study. “With regard 
to full-size details of mouldings, the examiners do not believe 
in the accuracy of those which are drawn with compasses, 


“DURHAM ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE third meeting of the year of the Architectural and 

Archeological Society of Durham and Northumberland 

was held recently, when a large party of members visited 

Hylton Castle and Boldon and Monkwearmouth churches. 

The party travelled to Sunderland by train, and were from 
thence driven by brakes to Hylton. 

On arriving at Hylton Castle, the residence of Colonel 
Briggs, Mr. R. Oliver Heslop, one of the honorary secretaries, 
gave a historical sketch of the Hylton family and the castle. 
The direct line of the De Hiltons was carried on uninterruptedly 
until 1739, when it expired. In the thirteenth century they 
were persons of the highest importance. The probable date 
of. the castle was 1413, and it was built by Baron William de 
Hilton, who died in 1435. 

Mr. W. H. Knowles (co-hon. secretary with Mr. Heslop) 
described the building in detail. 

Colonel Briggs gave the members a hearty, welcome to 
Hylton Castle, and gave an interesting description of its sur- 
roundings. . 

The ruins of the chapel were then visited. The walls are 
still in a fairly perfect state. Mr. Knowles gave a short 
description of the chapel. The members were afterwards 
kindly entertained to refreshments by Colonel and Mrs. Briggs, 
and thanks were expressed by Mr. R. O. Heslop for their 
hospitality. Colonel Briggs suitably replied. ta 

Upon arriving at Boldon Church the members were joined 
by the rector, the Right ‘Rev. Bishop Sandford, the Rev. J.T. 
Brown, St. Mark’s, South Shields; Miss Holgate, Boldon ; 
the Rev. C. E, Adamson, Westoe; Rev. H. A. Holmes, 
Boldon. . The Rev. J. T. Brown, South Shields, gave an 
interesting statement upon the history of Boldon Church. 
There was, he explained, record of a church which stood there 
in the twelfth century, as they had a record of the appointment: 
of a rector in the twelfth century, and the name of the one he 
succeeded. The chancel, it was observed, was longer than 
the nave, and the spire one of the five oldest church spires in 
the diocese, and dating from the latter part of the thirteenth 
century. The church contains two sepulchral effigies of priests 
of the fourteenth century. The members afterwards proceeded 
to Whitburn and St. Peter’s Church, Monkwearmouth. The 


latter church possesses in the lower portion of the tower and. 


west end of the nave undoubted remains of the church of 
Benedict Biscop. The church also contains the remarkable 
monumental stone of Herebricht and many other pre-Conquest 
fragments, besides an interesting effigy of a member of the 
family of Hilton, with armorial bearings. The Rev. D. S. 
Boutflower, vicar, gave a history of the church, and pointed 


out some of its interesting features. ; A 


eee es 


. Ir is characteristic of the, French.that, although the new: 
. railway: terminus on the Quai d’Orsay is far from com- | 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


_ pletion, arrangements have been already made for the 


. interior decoration of the building. 


' take the wall-paintings for the great hall. 
"has selected is the chateaux on the Loire. 


M. Cormon, some of 
whose prehistoric subjects we have reproduced, will ‘under- 
The subject he 
It is hardly 


.. necessary to say that he will not be content with an archi- 


~.series of pictures that will 


although the buildings would 
We shall probably have a 
suggest 
the district in different ages. In the arcades which 


tectural representation, 
be worthy of his pencil. 


‘ lead to the hall will be a series of landscape paint- 


“ings illustrative of scenes in 


the neighbourhood of 
Orleans. .The directors, in their patronage of art, are not 
oblivious of the interests of the shareholders. . ‘The paintings 
will be’an admirable advertisement of the views which a 
traveller by the line can enjoy. When are we to see a 
similar attempt in London ‘or in any of the provincial 
termini? Mr. Warts, we believe, offered to paint Harp- 
WICKE’s Hall at Euston gratuitously, but. the diréctors 
declined to take advantage of the gift. ' 


THE committee would appear to have at length decided 
upon the character of the memorial of CHARLES GARNIER 
which is to be erected in connection with his principal 
work, the .Paris Opera House. Several sketches by M. 
Pascat, the architect who has charge of the project, were 
submitted: “The committee gave preference to one which 
will be in harmony with the building. A pedestal of rose- 
coloured granite varied by parts in green granite will sup- 
port the bust of the architect, which is by CaRPEAUX, and 
which will be flanked by two allegorical figures, one glori- 
fying GARNIER, the other studying his works. The figures 
and bust are to be in bronze, with a patina that will be 
lightly gilded in order to be more in keeping with the build- 
ing than the ordinary dark bronze: - They:will be produced 
at the expense, of the State, and in recognition of the many 
services which GARNIER rendered to France. The only 
lettering on the monument will be the name of GARNIER 
and the dates of his birth and death. A plan of the Opera 
House will be engraved on the granite. The position 
selected is on the ramp at the side of the Rue Auber, 
about 12 feet from the library. 


THE winner of a Prix de Rome is’ often pitied by his 
comrades, for he is supposed to .have-bound himself irre- 
vocably to academicism or obsoletism, and to have sacri- 
ficed his genius.to an imposition. But very few of ‘the 
successful competitors would care to renounce the good 
things which the prize brings with it. Art students in Paris 
are rarely the sons of wealthy folks; many of them are only 
able to study and compete by the hardest toil. To have 
the prospect of a generous allowance assured to them for 
some years seems almost as inviting.as Italy itself. <A 
young fellow who had not always three sous to pay fora 
seat on the top of an omnibus suddenly discovers he can 
expend 600 francs, or 24/7, on a voyage to Rome. 
In case he should be tempted to. quickly enjoy the 
fortune, he receives it in instalments at Marseilles, 
Venice and Florence. A similar sum is forthcoming 
when he has gone through his term. He has to pay back 
all his travelling expenses by monthly instalments from his 
allowance of 300 francs per month. He can afford it, since 
expenses at the Villa Médici are as moderate as in the 
humblest restaurant near the Ecole des Beaux-Arts ; for 
15 sous he can have a déjeuner, for 20 a dinner. After 
three years he is not thrown penniless-on the world. A 
winner can then claim the bequest of M. PINET, which 
amounts to 4,000 francs a year for three years, or 3,000 
francs for four years, on condition that every year he pre- 
pares a work according to the programme of the Institut. 
There are other legacies which are for the benefit of 
students of. particular arts, but architects unluckily are 
rarely eligible for them. | 

WHEN FLaupert’s “ Salammb6” appeared a con- 
troversy arose between him and SAinrr-BEUvVE over the 
details in the romance. There certainly is abundance of 


. 
I 


‘It was taken for granted, that the Romans were as tho 


the history of 


‘It is rarely that so many interesting graves have been — 


impossible to say whether, commerce had not much to do ~ 
‘withthe numerous things which have been found. But 


the great prize. Third position was gained by M. BoucHaR 


| PREMISES, CORNER OF BRIDGE STREET AND CAMDEN QUAY, C 


heads. 
them, but the critic objected, mainly because they clashed ) & Com. Bina igs 


with the notions of scholars about the Pheenician cay 


in destruction asin construction. The site was doubtful, a 
all that appeared on it were the remains of a few reservoi 
SAINTE-BEUVE knew Carthage through the descriptions 
books, but FLrauBeRT had gone there and had made ~ 
inquiries as if he were a professed archzeologist instead — 
of a writer of fiction. He was able to explain that he had 
grounds for everything he described, and it was on a © 
realistic basis he was able to construct ‘his. marvellous — 
representation of the ancient city. England at one time — 
arranged to explore the site, but as the products were not — 
startling or valuable the exploration was abandoned. * The — 
French appear to be more successful. A few years agoa very 
modest building near the cathedral of St. Louis seryed for — 
a museum and for other purposes. To-day there is an 
excellent building, which is hardly large enough to hold the 
relics. Under the direction of M. Pau GAUCKLER, with — 
other archzeologists, the knowledge of ancient Carthage has Be 
been extended. One of the treasures is a colossal head of 
Marcus AURELIUS in white marble. Some large mosai 
floors have been revealed, ‘and’ a great many lamps and 
other objects, which evidently belonged to early Christians 


investigated, and it would appear as if Carthage exemplified 
more varieties of worship than either Athens or Rome 
The citizens were, of course, great traders, and it is now 


whatever the origin, the objects would indicate that Carthage _ 
was as cosmopolitan as London. = ie 


THE Prix de Rome for Sculpture has been awarded to — 
M. VERMARE, a pupil of MM. FatcuriRre, MARQUESTE and — 
Lanson. He is a native of Lyons, which has produced 
many artists, is thirty years of age, and two years ago was 
second in the same competition, M. TERRIER, a pupil 
M. Barras, has gained the ‘second place. Last year h 
was third, and as he is only twenty-four he may still gain 


another pupil of M. Barrias. Two of. the competitors 
were rendered ineligible by changing the character of their 
models after the sketches were submitted. The subject — 
was not uncommon, viz. “The Sorrow of Apam and EyE 
before the body of ABEL,” for we suppose wherever sculf 

ture is taught it has been attempted. aye tee 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CATHEDRAL SERIES._BRISTOL : NAVE, LOOKING EAST. rai 
NEW CHANCEL, ST. PATRICK'S CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 
HIS church originally had a shallow chancel on 
side of the building, and one side and two 
galleries, aes ea te > ae eee 
The Very Rey. Monsgr. Grapy, V.G., for some y. 
contemplated a change to a more appropriate arrange- 
ment which he had thought out, and last year he saw his 
way to begin the work, with a very satisfactory result. 
The galleries have been totally cleared out and the Id 
shallow chancel made a side chapel. The end gable 
taken out for the chancel arch and the new chancel 
beyond, extending to the clergy house, with which it 
connected. Mr. J. GraHaM Farrvey is the architec 
Messrs. D. Greic & Co., Edinburgh, the contr: 
for the whole work. . ae  Seotan 


e oa 


¢ 


VICTORIA BUILDINGS, KING STREET, CORK. 

HE block shown in the illustration was erecte 

the designs of Mr. ArtHur Hutz, of Cor 

Messrs. Dosen, Ocitvizr & Co, as an extension of t 

premises. The bricks employed were supplied by J. ( 

Epwarps, of Ruabon, whose reputation is established 

Ireland as elsewhere. The ornamental work under t 

cornice and around the upper part of the tower 
modelled zz sz¢u in cement. ° 3 Oi eee 


Lot ae 


TY -HIS building was erected for Mr. W. R. McTace 
and Ruabon bricks from J. C. Epwarps ¥ 


employed in its construction, with Portland stone wi 
The zincwork is to be credited to Messrs. BRA 


+ 
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AUSTRALIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
1g ‘HE parent Australian colony is indebted to Mr. JAMES 
- j. , Barnet, formerly ‘New South . Wales .Government 
carchitect, for many of the beautiful public and other. build- 


ings which adorn its metropolis and leading country towns, ’ 


mot a few ‘evincing ‘considerable originality. of design. ‘ Mr. 
BARNET, who is‘a-native of! Arbroath, Scotland; was born 
in 1827,.receiving his education in'the high’ school at that 
‘place. ‘. In 1843 he proceeded to London; where he became 
‘apprenticed to a. builder, attending the School of. Design 
evening classes at Somerset, House with such success that 
he carried off: the first prize in. drawing: and design: under 
the» late. W. Dyce, R:A.' ‘Thus encouraged ‘he ‘studied 
architecture for three years under C. J. RicHarpson, F.S.A., 


; 


Company. 


and became employed as clerk of works to the Fishmongers’ 
In 1854 he decided on seeking his fortunes in 
Australia, and on arriving in Sydney speedily became engaged 
in building operations. Subsequently he was appointed clerk 
of works.to the Sydney University, and. in-1860 became a 
member of the Colonial Architect’s. staff.- Two years, later 


he. was appointed acting Colonial, Architect, and’in 1865 


became Colonial. Architect. ..The.,General Post: Office, 


Sydney, Crown Lands , Offices, Colonial Secretary’s Office, 
_and other public buildings in the same: city. were designed 
-by him. Mr. BarNer was also the architect of the Sydney 
| Garden Palace, in. which the International Exhibition of 
1879 was. held, and.which. was. subsequently destroyed by 
_ fire... Mr. BARNET was succeeded a few years ago by Mr. 


ENTRANCE TO’ MORTUARY, SYDNEY RAILWAY TERMINUS. 


Y 
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‘ W. L. Vernon, the present Government architect. On 
; the abolition of intramural interments in Sydney and the 
establishment of a necropolis at Rookwood, a few miles 
distant from the metropolis, Mr. BARNET was entrusted 
with the preparation of the mortuary station at each end of 
the railway line, and the accompanying illustrations represent 
the spirit in which-he achieved thetask. ‘The Redfern mor- 
tuary station, situated ashort distance from the Sydney railway 
terminus, was erected at a cost of 7,467/, an additional 
expenditure of 7852. being necessitated by the construction 
of the wall and railing. The work was completed in 1869, 
when it was placed in charge of the New South Wales 
Railway Department. At the same time, the mortuary 
station at Rookwood was completed at a cost of 5,404/. 
The working arrangements are simple and efficient. 
ee coffins are brought to the Redfern Mortuary at appointed 
times, trains being in readiness for their reception, also that 
of the mourners. At Rookwood, where the cemetery 
occupies an extensive area, the mourners make their way 
into the chapel in which the burial service is held, at the 
conclusion of which a procession is formed to the place of 
interment. The extensive accommodation provided at both 
mortuaries prevents anything approaching to overcrowding, 
save on exceptional occasions. 
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‘SANITATION IN SYDNEY. — 


Oke of the reports of the medical adviser for Sydney explai 
why in that city improved main drainage is not alwa 
followed by immunity from disease, A similar phenomenon is w 
nessed in European towns. The reason is that in the confiden 
of the sufficiency of the exterior works domestic sanitation 
neglected. According to Dr. Kendall glaring faults y 
found. Among them, he says, were leaky soil-pipes, eithei 
worn through age or opened by the depredation of rats, pouring 
out their filthy vapours to contaminate food and air in the 
living-rooms. House-drains were also found opening inte 
badly-jointed pipe-sewers, where sections of the pipe were 
falling away from the rest, and allowing the sewage-matter to 
escape into the soil beneath the basement. These evils as see: 
in the picture were found in a large city hotel, and the sewer 
gas permeated the bar, the dining-room, the pantry and ¢ 
lift. Bath wastes were found which directly ventilated — 
sewer into the bathroom, as they were untrapped and -u 
ventilated. Rain-water pipes were also found which open 
directly into the sewer, and thus became sewer ventilato 
These faults emphasise the remark made earlier in this rep 
that a perfect system may, through misuse or through want 
a proper appreciation, become the introducer of disease. Thi 
was a partial cause of the epidemic of the year 1896, for it is 
useless to provide houses with a perfect system of water supp 
unless this is supplemented by strict cleanliness in the ho 
itself, and it is impossible to attain the perfection of cleanlin 
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if the sanitary arrangements as regards sewers are not properly 
installed, or if they are faulty either through age or neglect. 
The vapours which escape from-sewers will surely, if it be 
possible, find their way into the houses, and wil! contaminate 


_whatever they come into contact with, whether it be food, milk, 


water or the circulating air. No room in a house is of 
greater importance than the sleeping-room, and as a man 
spends the greater part of his life there, great attention 
should be paid to its sanitary arrangement, so that. there 
may be no opportunity for sewer gas to penetrate into such a 
room, and that the air supplied for breathing purposes should 
be as pure as possible. In arranging the ventilation of a 
water-closet care should be taken so that the ventilating pipe 


does not terminate inside the roof, for if it does the foul gases 


_ will collect in the roof space and pass again into the house. 


_ sewerage system had been installed. 


often the consequence of faulty house sanitation. 
‘then that a disastrous epidemic occurred in the year 1896 when 


All these faults were found to exist in this city after a proper 
The main sewers were 
well laid and properly ventilated, but the house connections 
were at fault, and the owners of houses had failed to appreciate 
the value of the sewerage system, and the fact that death was 
No wonder 


such a disregard.of individual responsibility existed, and one 


‘ 


might say with the poet Campbell :— 


Is this improyement ? where the;human breed 
_- Degenerate as they swarm and overflow, 
Till toil grows cheaper than the trodden weed, 
And man competes with man like foe to foe, 
-Till death that thins them scarce seems human woe? 


No person is willing to pay taxes for sewers and roads if the 
outcome is to be alleys and jerry-built houses. The facilities 
which have been afforded by building societies for jerry-building 


posterously small allotments, with narrow streets and lanes 

have been very great. And it must be remembered that, great 
as is the moral and social harm which results from such over- 
crowding of given areas, the sanitary evils are equally great, if 
not greater, for the parcelling out of small allotments of land 
and the jamming together of buildings, means the propagation 
of disease, and that instead of sweet smelling residences, 
malodorous houses are brought ‘into existence. Many persons 
hold the opinion that if latrines, sinks, yards and dust boxes 
can be made to smell sweet by means of disinfectants a great 
triumph has been gained, but they are quite wrong, as a well- 
managed water-closet, sink or outhouse needs no disinfectant, 
and if such is used it only hides foul smells which should not 
exist, and by covering up a danger prevents its detection and 
remedy. ; 


THE RE-VESTRY, .DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 


Neo ae lovers of the antique and all interested 
in the stately sacred pile which occupies so proud and 
unique a position. above the gently flowing and picturesque 
Wear, will be gratified to learn, says the Durham Advertiser, 

_that the Dean and Chapter have decided upon rebuilding the 
ancient re-vestry ofthe cathedral. The building will be recon- 
structed on the old foundations, which are still underground, 
and will be utilised as a song school for the chorister boys. 
The present song school is situated in the cloisters, and for 
various reasons it has been deemed advisable to remove the 
lads into better, more convenient and more commodious pre- 
mises.- To meet this requirement the authorities decided upon 
the reconstruction of the old re-vestry, which will amply 
furnish the necessary accommodation, and will at the same 


and overcrowding in the newer suburbs by selling land in pre- ; time happily: be a restoration of a portion of the origina 


76 


cathedral buildings. 
again will shortly be, against the wall of the south aisle of the 
choir, between the south transept and the Chapel of the 
Nine Altars, in which position it will not be visible 


except from the cathedral yard. It was built by 
Henry de Luceby sometime about the end of the 
twelfth century, and was destroyed in the year 1802, 


doubtless falling a victim to the spirit of vandalism which 
prevailed at the time. No definite reason for its demolition 
seems to have been assigned, but presumably the building was 
removed owing to its being out of repair, or perhaps through 
there then being no use for it. In his recently published 
“Guide to Durham Cathedral,” Dr. Greenwell writes on the 
old re-vestry as follows :—“ Further west, in the wall of the 
south aisle, there is a doorway of about the end of the thirteenth- 
century style, once forming the entrance into the re-vestry, 
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which was removed without cause in 1802. This re-vestry 3 
extended almost the entire length of the aisle, and was con- _ 
structed by Henry de Luceby when he was sacrist, who after- 
wards, in 1300, during the dissension between Bishop Beck _ 
and Prior Hoton, was intruded into the priorate. It was used 
by the bishop or his suffragan for Mass at the consecration of _ 
priests or the giving of any holy orders, and by the monks 
who said High Mass to put on their vestments. Within — 
it at the west end was a chamber, to which access was 
had by a staircase opening out of the fifteenth-century 
doorway situated a little to the west of the greater door- — 
way of the vestry. This chamber was appropriated by two of — 
the four men who rang the bells at midnight and other times, 
and who kept the church clean, filled the holy water stones, 
and locked the church doors at night.” As above intimated, 
the re-vestry will be reconstructed on the old foundations, and 
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noreover will be erected as near as practicable on the exact 
mes of the original building. It has been designed by Mr. 
>. Hodgson Fowler, the Dean and Chapter architect, who has 
ased his plan on data and records obtained from various 
uthorities. Chief amongst these records are the plans drawn 
yy the well-known architectural draughtsman Carter. The 
ew building will be 46 feet 6 inches long by 23 feet wide, and 
vill enclose two bays of the old Norman arcading on the wall 
f the south choir aisle. These, it is worthy of note, are the 
mly two external. bays in the whole cathedral which still 
etain the original facing, having fortunately escaped .the 
eprehensible paring-down process of the architect Wyatt in 
796, At that time this progressive architect refaced as it were the 
lecayed portions of the cathedral by paring down the walls till 
he decayed stone had disappeared. The lines of the building 
vere, of course, retained, but the walls, arcades, &c., were 
educed to the extent in some places of half a foot, thus losing. 
n some degree the sturdy character of the Norman work. The 
e-vestry will be of the Decorated style, and will be roofed 
imilarly to the cloisters, namely, a flat oak ribbed ceiling with 
arved bosses at the intersections. The exterior will harmonise 
airly well with the present inserted windows immediately above 
n the wall of the south aisle of the choir. A pleasing feature 
s that it will not be necessary to break out any doorway in the 
isle wall, entrance to the re-vestry being obtained through the 
xisting thirteenth-century doorway which gave access to the 
ld building. It is generally admitted that there is a shortness 
yf vestry accommodation at the cathedral, and in addition to 
yroviding a song school for the boy choristers, it is probable 
he re-vestry will be utilised on special occasions for the general 
yurposes ofa vestry. The work of construction, we understand, 
vill be proceeded with shortly. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 
TREASURY minute has been issued relating to the 

. proposal for establishing the London University in the 
juildings of the Imperial Institute at South Kensington. 

The First Lord and the Chancellor’of the Exchequer recall 
the attention of the Board to the question of the future housing 
of the University of London in the present Imperial Institute 
suildings, and they refer to the Board’s minute of February 16 
ast. : ih . 3 
In pursuance of that minute, conferences have been held 
between representatives of the University, of the Institute, and 
of Her Majesty's Government, which have resulted in definite 
irrangements, subject only to adjustment on points of detail. 
The report of the Government representatives is now before 
the Board, together with correspondence and memoranda con- 
nected with the subject. igi 

Before proceeding to state the conclusions as affecting the 
University; the First Lord and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
desire to refer in general terms to the arrangements which 
have been-made by Her Majesty’s. Government with the 
soverning body of the Institute respecting the whole group of 
buildings now in their possession. 

_ They are as follows :— prise Meg: 

1. The lease under which the buildings are held from the 

Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 will be transferred 
to the Commissioners of Works as representing the Crown, 
and the latter Commission will thereupon become responsible 
for maintenance, rates, custody and protection of the buildings. 
The Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 have assented 
to this arrangement. : AEN feat 
- 2, An agreed portion of the buildings will be assigned for 
the use’ of the Institute, free of rent, but with the responsibility 
for internal maintenance and repairs of that portion. 
~ 3. The cost of removing the Institute from the portions of 
the buildings which they will surrender, including the necessary 
structural alterations, will be paid by Government. 
_ 4. In consideration of the transfer of the lease Government 
will provide funds sufficient to pay off the existing mortgage of 
40,000/. on the building, and also to discharge a floating debt 
of the Institute, not to exceed in all 15,000/.. 
_ These arrangements will enable Her Majesty’s Government 
to offer to the London University accommodation in the build- 
ing which may be roughly described as follows :— 
_ The eastern and central portions of the main block, includ- 
ing the principal entrance, vestibule and staircase and the 
great hall, subject to occasional use by the Institute of certain 
portions of the central block when not required by the Univer- 
sity, under regulations approved by the Chancellor of the 
University and subject also to certain reservations in favour of 
the Government of India. : 
_ Also a portion of the upper floor of the inner block of build- 
ing running east and west ; and the temporary structure now 
standing in the south-eastern court. 
_ This offer, which provides much more space than the pre- 
sent building in Burlington Gardens, has been accepted by the 


Senate of the University. - 
iP a , 
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The principal structural alterations and adaptations required 
are :— 

(2) For the University—the provision of suitable lavatories 
and refreshment accommodation for candidates, and, if desired, 
the construction of a separate staircase giving access for 
candidates to examination rooms on the upper floors ; 

(6) For'the Institute—the construction of a new entrance at 
the western end of the main block, the provision of new library 
and dining accommodation for Fellows, and the redecoration 
of rooms to which some of the services (Colonial’ and Indian) 
now provided in the eastern portion of the building will be 
transferred. 

The University will occupy its new quarters under con- 
ditions substantially the same as those under which it now 
occupies the building in Burlington Gardens. 

As regards accommodation for the practical examinations of 
the University in physics and chemistry, it has been agreed 
that this shall be provided in the new buildings about to be 
erected for the Royal College of Science, subject to arrange- 
ment between the two bodies as to dates of user. The Science 
and Art Department will take charge of and keep in order the 
instruments and appliances for the examinations. 

The formal transfer.of the lease will be carried into effect 
by the solicitor to this Board, and the First Commissioner of 
Works should report at once as to the cost of the necessary 
works, as to arrangements for custody of the building, and as 
to the terms upon which the Institute should become tenants of 
the part of the building to be assigned to them. 

The formal concurrence of the University and of the Insti- 
tute, subject to settlement of details, has been obtained. 

My Lords concur. They take note of the sta‘ements of the 
First Lord and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 4nd desire that 
the necessary steps may be taken for carrying them into effect. 


ACQUISITIONS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


CCORDING to the annual return of the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the most remarkable incident in a year of 
important acquisitions has been the purchase for the Department 
of Printed Books of three Caxtons—a circumstance probably un- 
precedented. With “The Doctrinal of Sapience,’ bought at 
the first Ashburnham sale in 1897, the Library has obtained in 
these two years as many Caxtons as had been acquired from 
1851 to 1896. Two of the acquisitions of 1898 have come to 
light in the library, until recently inaccessible, of Maurice 
Johnson, of Spalding, an eminent antiquary of the eighteenth 
century, the disappearance of whose collection, known to have. 
included several Caxtons, had long been a subject of regret to 
bibliographers. It proved to contain seven, of five of which 
the Museum already possessed copies. The two acquired for 
the nation are “ Parvus et Magnus Chato,” third edition, and 
“De Curia Sapientiae,” both printed about 1481. Of each of 
these works only two copies are known, apart from those now 
in the Museum. The third acquisition of a Caxton made 
during the year is the “ Proffytes of Tribulacyon,” purchased at 
the sale of the third portion of the library of the Earl of Ash- 
burnham, This is the second of the tracts printed by Caxton 
in 1490, and generally, although without the authority of 
Caxton himself, described as “A Booke of Divers Ghostly 
Matters ”—a portion, therefore, of a collection, but complete in 
itself. Five other copies are enumerated by Mr. Blades. 
Along with the Caxtons purchased from Mr. Johnson’s repre- 
sentatives were also bought ten books of the utmost rarity 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde. - 
~ Next to the Caxtons and Wynkyn de Wordes are to be 
named two books privately printed at Naples in 1487 and 1488 
—the proceedings against Antonello Petrucci and others for 
participation in the conspiracy of the barons against Fer- 
dinand, king of Naples, in 1486, and the inquisition into the 
conspiracy itself. These, perhaps the first instances of the 
authorised publication of judicial proceedings, appear to have 
been circulated among the courts of Europe in vindication of 
Ferdinand’s action against the conspirators. Few books of 
equal historical interest are so rare. Three copies of the first 
and two of the second part, including those now acquired, are 
known to be in existence, but no library except the Museum 
possesses both. The second part was reprinted soon after the 
first publication, but two copies only of the reprint can be 
traced. 

The acquisitions in early English and Scotch literature 
would haye made the year memorable, even without the 
Johnson purchase. The delectus of sentences from Terence, 
with interlinear English translation, printed with Machlinia’s 
types about 1485, and bought at’ the third Ashburnham sale, 
is one of. the rarest of old English books, and renowned as 
a typographical curiosity. The first edition of Richard Stony- .. 
hurst’s translation of the first four books of the Aeneid (Leyden 
1582), acquired on the same occasion, is even more rare, no 
other copy being known but that in the Britwell Library. Itis 
further remarkable as an attempt at a line by line translation 
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in the metre of the original, and for the preposterous character 
of its diction. 

The largest acquisition during the past year in the Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts has been the first portion of the Buckler 
collection of topographical drawings made early in the present 
century, and illustrating ecclesiastical and secular architecture 
throughout England and Wales. The portion now, purchased 
consists of about 5,000 pencil drawings interleaved in twenty- 
one large folio volumes. The majority of the drawings are by 
John Chessell Buckler; the remainder by his father, John 
Buckler, and by his son, Charles Alban Buckler. ; 

Among the original drawings added to the collection of 
prints is a sixteenth-century design for the completion of the 
Gothic facade of the church of San Petronio, Bologna; pen 
and bistre; a drawing of large size and elaborate finish. It 
was in the collection of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

The purchases of Egyptian antiquities include a limestone 
slab, on which is sculptured in relief the figure of a high 
official who flourished in the fourth dynasty (about B.C. 3800); 
a limestone architrave from the tomb of an officer of Shepses- 
ka, king of Egypt (about B.C. 3700); a limestone mastaba door 
from the tomb of a high, official of Khufu (Cheops), king -of 
Egypt(about B.C. 3733); a black and white variegated stone bowl 
from the neighbourhood: of Abydos, fourth to sixth dynasty, 
(2.é, B.C. 3760-33); a false door from the tomb of Khennu, a 
priest of Hathor and official of King Men-kau-Ra (Mycerinus), 
king of Egypt (about B.C. 3633); a fine limestone inscribed slab 
with list of objects, &c. (about B.C. 320); a limestone architrave 
from the tomb of a high official and priest of Ptah called Uash, 
sixth dynasty (about B.C.-3200); and a limestone door from the 
tomb of Pepa, a scribe,’ with figures of Pepa and his wife 
Khentet-ka, sixth dynasty (about B.C. 3200), , 

Among the objects added to the Assyrian collection are 


6,220 tablets from Lower Babylonia. These tablets are in- | 


scribed chiefly with lists of the properties along the banks of 
the Hai river, z.e. the stream which joins the Tigris with the 
Euphrates, that belonged to the royal temples built by the 
kings of the second dynasty of Ur, who flourished about 
B.C. 2300. The other texts relate to contracts and business 
transactions, and often contain the memoranda which the 
scribes embodied in the large tablets and lists. There is also 
part of a historical inscription of Eannadu, king of Shirpurla, 
about B.C. 4000, and referring to the battles which he fought 
and the buildings which he set up in his city. This fragment 
appears to belong to the famous “ Stele of the Vultures.” 

A clay cylinder, in the form of a truncated cone, is in- 


scribed with the name and titles of Khammurabi, king of | 


Babylon, about B.C. 2200, and recording his building operations 
in the city of Sippara. 
Two barrel-cylinders of baked clay are inscribed with the 


‘mame and titles of Nebuchadnezzar II., king of Babylon, 


BC, 604 to B.C, 562, and an account of his building operations 
in the city of Babylon, 

Another of the purchases is a diadem of Greek workman- 
ship, third century B.c. In the centre is the figure of a boy 
wearing wreath and chain, holding a jug and phialé ; the rest 
is ornamented with rosettes and palmettes in filigree, partly 
inlaid with blue enamel. 

Also are to be mentioned a head of a youth, bound with a 
narrow diadem, the hair parted in the middle, falling in a mass 
of curls on the temples, and gathered into a thick roll behind, 
resembling in these respects and in the type of face a marble 
head in Munich, which has been called Iacchos, from its 
general likeness to the head of that divine youth on the well- 
known marble relief from Eleusis, now in Athens. A similar 
rendering of the hair and a resemblance in the type of face 
occur in two marble statues of Demeter, the one at Cherchel, 
and the other in Berlin. The newly-acquired head was found 
in Rome, and is a Graeco-Roman copy, probably from an 
original by an Athenian sculptor shortly after the time of 
Phidias. The manner in which the front part of the hair is 
separated from the back part is suggestive of a follower of the 
sculptor Calamis, The rendering of the eyelids and eyebrows, 
and of the hair on the brow and temples, seems to indicate an 


original in bronze. A head of a Roman, of the Republican - 


period, bald, beardless, the lips compressed, the general aspect 
indicating a man of advanced years and of some distinction. 
A figure of Aphrodite, a copy of the type of the Cnidian 
Aphrodite by Praxiteles, as seen on the coins of Cnidus and in 
a number of marble copies, among which the one in the 
Vatican is accepted as the best. The present example is in 
many points poor, but the torso retains something of the style 
of Praxiteles, while the rendering of the hair seems fairly true 
to the original, as is also the drapery held out by the left hand 
and falling over a vase on the ground. The face has been 
heavily worked over in modern times. 

An archaic fibula ; on one side is represented the combat 
of Heracles with the hydra, which has six heads ; the crab of 
Teta is about to seize his right foot, and Iolaos is assisting him; 
on the right is a horse with ‘ornamental saddle-cloth. On the 
other side are figures of five warriors, a one-horse chariot, with 
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_body of the goddess. But that conception seems less i 


| per house. Each of the two partners in the defendants’ 
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a woman standing at the horses’ heads and a lion devouring 
man or animal. In the centre of each side is a large ro: 
and in the field are birds and fishes. The subject of Her 
and. the hydra is unique as a mythological scene at this pe 
it is therefore the oldest known instance of this particul; 
subject in Greek art, the next being the poros pediment fou 
on the Acropolis of Athens. _ 3 Z 1S 

Statuette of Athené looking down at a small serpent 
upon her breast by her right hand; the left arm falls b 
side, the hand open outwards, as if it had held a phial, 
stands. resting on the right leg, the left foot thrown back, 
body is bent forward, and the head and chest thrown 
The «gis has no Gorgoneion, but has a border of snakes, 
does not descend below. the girdle, which also is forn 
snakes. The chiton is open down the right side, as 
copies of the Athené Parthenos. The action of this 


‘answers to that of Hygieia, and as her attitude, resting 


the might foot with the left thrown well back, corresponds 
the marks of the feet on the pedestal of a bronze stat 
Athene Hygieia beside the Propylaa at Athens, it s 
certain that we have here a copy of that statue, which 
of bronze and the work of an Athenian sculptor named Py; 
as the inscription on the Athenian pedestal testifies. Acco 
to Plutarch that statue was erected in the time of Pericles, 
which date the style of the bronze statuette may be sai 
agree. Hitherto the nearest copy of the bronze statue 
Pyrrhus that has been identified is a relief on a candelabrum 
the Vatican, but there the Athené holds out in front of 
breast a dish feeding a huge ‘serpent which coils round th 


keeping with the age of Pericles than the new statuette. 
A ; : by i> 


RESPONSIBILITY OF VALUERS. ~ ‘ 
AS action Bryant and Reed v. Langford and Newlir 
was heard before Mr. Justice Bigham and a special 
in Liverpool on July 27. It was brought to recover 8507. 
damages for negligence of which the plaintiffs alleged 
defendants had been guilty in valuing two blocks of new c 
property, consisting of twelve cottages each, and situa 
Fearnside Street, near Earle Road, Liverpool. In Jul 
plaintiffs had instructed the defendants to value the hou 
the purpose of an investment of trust funds on first mortg 
the defendants’ fee being 32. 3s. per block. The two b 
were precisely similar, in each case subject to a ground-r 
36/., and in each case let in the first instance at 6s. a week 


valued each of the two blocks separately, and- the 
valuation of 1,530/. and 1,4657, on which they a 


the completion of the passages and the making « t 


road, were not sent to the plaintiffs till bevaae 
tion and joint discussion of their separate. valuat: 


get their interest, they were obliged to. take posse 
Finally, in Jahuary 1898, they sold the property at a total 
for the two lots of 1,700/. or thereabouts. The plain 
claimed the difference between this sum and the amount of 
loans and the other expenses and losses they had incu 
amounting in all to 850/,, on the grounds that the defen 
had so grossly overvalued as to have been guilty of neg 
and also that the defendants ought to have adopted in 1 
of speculative property the London and Manchester sy 
which the value of a chief rent or long leage rent is d 
not from the gross value of the property, but from 
thirds lending amount, which would have given a wider 
of safety. For the defendants it was proved that the 
had actually been mortgaged for 2,100/, recently. 
another instance valued at 1,900/., although the rents h 
uniformly reduced from 6s, a week to 5s. 6d. His lor 
pointed out that a mistake was not negligence, and that 
were not insurers ; nor was the adoption of one metho 
than another necessarily negligence. The question of 
gence being left to them generally, the jury found a v 


the defendants, and judgment was entered accordin 
costs. EN ee 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITE 
SOCIETY. AS 

1 their annual report the Council of the Leeds 
announce an increase in the membership, Th 
now 60 members, 39 associates and 22 honorary m 
as against 53 members, 4o associates and 22 h 
members, making a total of 121, as against 115 on the § 
date last year. oe 
There have been nine ordinary meetings and seven ¢ 
meetings since the issue of the last teport. A sub-com 
was formed for the purpose of inquiring if better rooms Ct 
be found for the meetings of the Society. The sub-coms 
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recommended those belonging to the Thoresby Society in the 
old medical school, Park, Street, which recommendation was 
adopted by the Council. The meetings during the winter 
session have been held in these rooms, and the change has - 
met with the general approval of the members. On account of 
she poor attendance at ordinary meetings the Council decided 
to change the hour of meeting from 7.30 P.M. to 6.30 P.M,, in 
she hope that the earlier hour would be more convenient to the 
arge ‘number of members residing out of Leeds. Arrange- 
nents were also made for serving tea in the ‘rooms at 5.30 P.M. 
on lecture evenings. The Council are pleased to report that 
hese. changes have resulted in a better attendance at the 
neetings, and the opportunities of meeting members during 
he tea-hour have furthered the work of the Society materially. 
Phe Council beg to again remind the associates and junior 
members that they will be cordially welcomed. 

The form of agreement for building contracts, which was 

adopted at a general meeting, and referred to in the Council’s 
ast report, has since been issued, and all members and 
practising associates have received a copy. The Council 
egret, after the large amount of labour and liabilities incurred 
nm the production of this agreement, that it is not more 
xenerally used by members in their practice, and beg to draw 
heir attention to the desirability of having a common agree- 
ment for all contracts. 
_ ‘There was a keen competition for the Society’s prizes, and: 
very excellent work was submitted, The silver medal of the 
Society and five guineas offered by the President went to Mr. 
W. Driffield for his good set of measured drawings. of 
Riddlesden Halle ‘The prize of three guineas for design was 
divided—one -and a half guineas being awarded to Mr. H. E. 
Henderson for his elevation and details, and one and a half 
suineas to Mr. R.S. Whincup for his plan. The President’s 
orize of five guineas for sketches done during the year was 
ziven to Mr. H. E.. Henderson for his excellent series. 

‘The Couneil regret the unsettled state of labour in the 
plastering trade. They have received a deputation from the 
Leeds and District Federation of Building Trades Employers, 
and have expressed their sympathy and promised their support 
luring the continuance of the present dispute. 

The conditions of competition to be observed by com- 
yetitors in the Leeds New Market Competition, issued by the 
ueeds City Council, have received the attention of the Council, 
ind the president and honorary secretary were appointed to 
ook into the matter and bring the objectionable clauses to the 
1otice of the Lord Mayor and others. 
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BYLAND ABBEY. 


HERE is no county in England so rich in the ruins of 
4 abbeys and castles as is Yorkshire. In all directions its 
ovely dales are dotted with the crumbling walls of these relics 
of the past. It is.often said, in tones of sarcasm, that the 


nonks knew well where to pitch their tents, and that they never | 


selected any spot that was not marked by beautiful surround- 
mgs and fertility, and which gave evidence of being able to 
yield them a rich harvest of creature comforts. If this be true, 
it must not be forgotten that even amongst the monks there 
was a great deal of human nature to be found. There were 
sood and bad to be seen amongst them, but I am rather 
mclined to think, says a correspondent of the Vorkshire Herald, 
hat the good predominated. Certain it is that they made the 
world better for being in it. They spread the, truths of 
Christianity wherever they went; they were the first educa- 
ionists, and to them the poor, the starving and the sick rarely 
appealed in vain for material help. Amongst the abbeys of 
Yorkshire that of Byland held a prominent place. It was the 
Cistercian Order, and was founded in 1134 by twelve monks 
who left Furness and settled at Calder. They were there going 
to take up their abode, but their plans were rendered futile by 
a band of marauding Scots, who laid waste their possessions, 
After many vicissitudes they were enabled, by the support of 
Gundrede, widow of Nigel de Albini, and mother of Roger de 
Mowbray, to obtain:a grant of land at Old Byland. It was 
here intended that they should build-an abbey, but as it was 
too near the famous edifice of Rievaulx, and as “at every hour 
of the day and night the one convent could hear the bells of 
the other,” this plan had to be abandoned, and they eventually 
received the grant of land from Roger de Mowbray upon 
which they erected the abbey, the ruins of which to-day stand 
aS a monument at once of man’s piety and ability as a builder, 
and of his destructive power when greed led him to throw 
down God’s altars and destroy all the carved work of His 
shrines “‘ with axes and hammers.” 

_ The ruins of Byland are truly beautiful, and are situated in 
one of the most lovely spots in the Vale of Mowbray. As Gill, 
in his History, says, ‘ The first impression it makes on the mind 
of the beholder is one of awe and wonder.” One cannot help 


picturing to oneself the grandeur of the complete building, and 
recalling the time when its sacred aisles echoed to the tread of 
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the stately procession, when the clouds of incense, ‘symbolical 


of the prayers of ‘saints, ascended from the swinging 
thuribles ; when the sweet sounds of holy chant and psalm 
floated through the building ; and when the high altar was 


ablaze with the lighted tapers, symbolising the human and 


divine nature of the Incarnate God. The majority of us may 
not believe in all these accessories of public worship, but that 
they would add to the dignity of such a building as. Byland 


/ must have been few will be found to deny.'. What is obe seen 


now? | might paraphrase Byron and , Through thy 
battlements, Byland, the hollow winds whistle, Thou, the 
courts of my God, art gone to decay.” The high altar has 


disappeared, the only lights to be seen are those of the sun and 


moon, the perfume of the incense is succeeded by the scent of 
flowers, the anthems of the birds take the place of chant’ and 
psalm, and.one can almost imagine tha at the solemn hour 
when night,merges into morn the hare-Lells ring a sad requiem 
over the dead glory of the walls which surround: them. and of 
the decaying pinnacles which they have converted into 
delicately tinted campaniles. : 

It is satisfactory to know. that these interesting ruins will 
be kept from crumbling entirely away. They are owned by 
Sir George Wombwell, Bart., of Newburgh Priory, and about 
three years ago he determined to take steps to preserve the 
remains of the abbey. He put the work of preservation into 
the hands of Mr. J. C. Cornforth and Mr. W. Cornforth of 
Coxwold, whose church work is well known in Yorkshire as 
being always performed with the greatest care and complete- 
ness, They are well acquainted with ecclesiastical architecture, 
they are intelligent antiquarians, and as they love the work 
they put all their powers and ability into its performance, At 
Byland, as far as they have gone, they have been as successful 
as elsewhere. The first part of the work of preservation which 
they performed was to put footings to the buttresses of the 
north wall and repair the string-courses and sills of the win- 
dows. They next restored the archway over the south-west 
door, and during April they scaffolded the west front and took 
down the top of the north-west ‘pinnacle and refixed it, worked 
in several new stones, put a new finial and pointed the whole 
of it. A new string-course was also put:to the bottom of the 
pinnacle. The south buttress, from which a similar pinnacle 
once sprung, and which is now falling to decay, will eventually 
be strengthened and other works of preservation carried out, 
so that this splendid national monument will not be allowed to 
entirely disappear. It may be well to mention that to Mr. W. 
Cornforth belongs the honour of having recently discovered 
the remains of the infirmary attached to the abbey. They are 
situated in the south-east, and form a very valuable addition to 
the ruins of this building, which was once the home of religion, 
charity and good works. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE- OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE preliminary and intermediate examinations of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects were held in Glasgow 
from June 13 to 16 inclusive. The subjects included languages, 
drawing, history of architecture, mechanics, building con- 
struction, &c., and of the four days occupied three were devoted 
to a written and graphic examination, while the fourth was 
devoted to an oral examination, conducted by a committee of 
the Glasgow Institute of Architects, of which Mr. T. L. Watson 
acted as convener. The following candidates passed :—Pre- 
liminary examination (alphabetical order)—Mr. T. M. Arthur, 
Airdrie; Mr. J. A. G. Elliot, Edinburgh. © Intermediate 
examination (in order of merit)—Mr. H. D. Simpson, Edin- 
burgh ; Mr. C, E. Monro, Glasgow, A third candidate in the 
intermediate examination passed in all but two subjects. 


SOCIETY OF ART MASTERS. 


HE annual meeting of the Society of Art Masters com- 
ci menced on Monday in the lecture theatre of the Royal 
College of Arts, South Kensington, under the presidency of 
Mr. Walter Scott of Norwich. The report of the council: con- 
gratulated the members on the distinction conferred on the 
Society by the acceptance of the honorary presidency by the 
Prince of Wales, and referred to various recommendations 
which had been submitted to the Lord President of the Council, 
in view of impending legislation, as to the desirability of 
appointing persons qualified by experience in art teaching as 


‘inspectors of schools of art; the distinctive treatment of such 


schools in the reorganisation now being effected ; the retention 
by the central authority of its control as an examining body 
and of its veto on decisions affecting the schools ; the import- 
ance of adequate art representation on the proposed consulta- 
tive committee; the full recognition and maintenance of 
teaching certificates, and the necessity for increased grants. 
Mr. Walter Wallis of Croydon was elected chairman of the 
Society for the ensuing year, and Mr. F. Shelley of Plymouth 
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‘was appointed vice-chairman, Mr. W. H. East, of Dover, and 
Mr. C. Stephenson, of Bradford, were elected to serve on the 
‘council in the place of retiring members. In the evening the 


members and their friends dined together at the Monico. 


Restaurant. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE iast excursion of this Society for the present season 
was held on the 26th ult., and occupied the whole day. 
The first place visited was Dorchester, Oxfordshire, once the 
seat of the bishopric in which Birmingham was included. 
Nearly all traces of the ancient Saxon church have vanished, 
but the immensely long abbey church which occupies its site 
is full of interest. Apart from minor characteristics and 
puzzles, of which this strange church is full, the most striking 
features are the unique windows in the choir. The great east 
window is centrally divided by a triangular support, so massive 
as fairly to be described as a buttress. It is singularly opposed 
in character to the rest of the framework, in which the tracery 
is not confined, as usual, to the upper’ part, but is actually con- 
tinued with lavish carving to the very base of the window: 
This unusual system of design is still more apparent in the 
north or Jesse window, in which the familiar dice of Jesse is 
formed by the stonework itself, a feature without parallel in 
any country. Both windows have most interesting ancient glass, 
though the present is probably far different from the original 
arrangement. After luncheon at Shillingford the party proceeded 
by very picturesque roads to Ewelme. Here stands a group of 
Medizval buildings, consisting of a school, half-timbered alms- 
houses round a quiet garden court, and a church—not easily to be 
matched, in perfection of preservation, and all still in use, 
The church is Perpendicular throughout, without alteration or 
addition, and its perfect preservation is due to the good sense 
and care of Colonel Martin, who, although an officer in the 
Parliamentary army, rigidly protected it during the troubles of 
the Civil War. In a chapel adorned with a most exquisite 
ceiling of carved wood are two monuments almost unsurpassed 
in beauty. That to the Duchess of Suffolk has two effigies— 
the one representing death in an almost skeletonised figure of 
the lady, and above this another of the usual type, but singular 
from the perfectness of its preservation. The other is an altar- 
tomb to Sir Thomas Chaucer and his wife without effigy, but 
remarkable for the wealth of its heraldry. There are also 
many brasses. The last place of interest visited was the park 
of Nuneham Courtenay, the sedt of Mr. Aubrey Harcourt, by 
whose kind permission the fine gardens were visited. The 
“object of most interest is the conduit, which formerly stood at 
‘Carfax, in Oxford. This richly-carved and beautiful piece of 
stonework was given to Oxford in 1610 by Otho Nicholson, 
removed in 1787, and re-erected here by the care of the second 
Earl Harcourt. 


TESSERZE. 


Churehes of Augustinian Canons. 


PY abortive effort was made at Exeter and Wells by two 
bishops, both coming from Lorraine, to introduce regular 
canons into their-secular cathedrals. The design failed, but in 
time the canons of St. Austin appeared with their trim rochets 
and cloaks, their beards and caps, offering a striking contrast 
‘to the cowled and closely-shaven monks in their deep-sleeved 
heavy robes. Like the Benedictine the Austin canon loved 
towns and built fine churches. Of these there were three types :— 
(1) Grand cruciform structures with naves and eastern arms 
with aisles—Twynham, Waltham, St. Mary Overye, Colchester, 
Cartmell, Guisborough, Bridlington, Bristol, Oxford: (2) 
churches: with aisleless eastern arms—Bolton, Newark, Llan- 
thony, Haverfordwest: and_(3) those with a single nave aisle, 
usually the north—Bolton, Newstead, Lanercost, Hexham, 
Kirkham, Dorchester. Only one apse remains which had two 
‘radiating chapels, and there is on record a transverse aisle for 
eastern altars ; but the striking peculiarity of their churches 
was that the nave always formed a parish church, divided by 
the rood-loft from the choir of the community, and served by 
a vicar. We have in consequence many naves still in existence, 
whilst the choirs have been barbarously destroyed. At Brid- 
lington the shrine of St. John, 
on either sides a stayre to goe and cume by,” stood between 
the high altar, altar and an aisle with five chapels. They built 
sometimes two western towers—St, German’s, Worksop; some- 
times a central and western tower—Olney ; but more usually 
only a central tower—Bristol, Oxford, Carlisle, Hexham. In 
some cases single western towers were built at a late date— 
Twynham, Bolton. There were more than 200 houses in 
England, and in those which remain there are necessarily very 


considerable degrees of excellence and declension from the 
‘ordinary standard. 
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Maintenance of Medizval Bridges. k 
The maintenance of bridges in the Middle Ages was 
assumed to be in some way connected with the offices of 
religion. In Bishop Gray’s register (1454-79), belonging to 
the diocese of Ely, we find an illustration of this in a manda 
from the bishop to the bailiff of Brandon requiring him, where 
Thomas Passhelaw, lately the occupant of ‘ Heremita 
nostrum super pontem de Brandon,” was dead, to admit To 
Herryman to be hermit there for his life “si bene se gesseri 
the said hermit to keep the buildings of the hermitage in d 
repair (z.e. out of the offerings received from those who sh 
cross the bridge). ; 


Treatment of Eyes in Portrait Sculpture. 
In sculpture the representation of the look is more diffi 
than in painting. There is, above all (at least in our time), th 
want of colour which, by defining the pupil and the iris’ 
surrounds it, clearly indicates the position of the eye 
Nevertheless the direction of the eyes is to be recognised even 
in the ideal compositions of classic antiquity by the position of 
the eyelids and the shape of the visible part of the eyeball. 
In the portrait, however, especially in the purely iconic rep: 
sentations, the Greeks used to indicate the pupil by a small 
flattening of the eyeball, by which the shadow of the upper lid 
became broader, or they indicated the look in the way on which - 
you see it in the busts of Demosthenes, Pericles, and Alexand 
the Great, the beautiful originals of which are in the Briti 
Museum. In the realistic busts of the Roman time the pup 
was indicated by a small hollow which gave shadow, ane 
margin of the iris or cornea was designated by a fine engraved 
circular line. The same or a similar manner of indicating the 
pupil has been since adopted by the majority of sculptors, and 
it is to be considered as a misunderstanding if sculptors of a 
certain tendency believed that they imitated the antique in the 
portrait bust when they left the eyes perfectly expressionless, 
without pupil, with the lids and the eyeball shaped in a con- 
ventional curve, by which the inanimate look of the rest of the 
features was considerably increased. _ a 
Ancient Records of Building Works, 
The ancient accounts of works that have come down to 
do not afford all that minute information which we might expect — 
from them. We rarely meet with admeasurements, cand 
scarcely ever with such noticés of the works as would ena 
us to draw a plan or represent the elevation of any part of 
building. Rarely indeed is the name given of any subordinate 
part of an edifice. The accounts are business-like documen 
sufficient for the occasion, which was only to show what mo: 
had been received and how it had been expended, It } 
perhaps the last thought in the mind of the accountant to p 
vide materials for the history of art or the gratification 
antiquarian curiosity in a distant age. The expenditure ‘bei 
upon work in different portions of the same edifice, and sot 
times at different edifices in remote places, as at Westmins 
the Tower, Windsor and Eltham, renders it in most ca 
impossible for us to arrive at the precise amount of the expen 
ture on any particular. portion of the-work, and even to kn 
with certainty what part of the things purchased were use 
that particular portion, Yet some few particulars may b 
collected from them not wholly without interest in respec 
buildings, which in themselves are but minute points in 
whole design of the architect. = ea 


GENERAL.” ‘ic 3a 

The Primitive Methodists have during the past ye 

a cost of 62,704/., built 68 new chapels, on which there is a 

of 28,3007. The total number of chapels in the Connexi 

now 4,600, which have cost 3,966,3252, the present debt If 
them being 1,066,219/, The chapels provide sitting accor 

dation for 919,484 persons. aS Pe 

A Portrait of Louis Farel, the sculptor, by E. Cchan 

has been presented to the Musée of Athens as a memorial of 


ie 4 


Frenchman who was an enthusiast for Greek art. S 
Sir W. B. Richmond having resigned the professor 
of painting at the Royal Academy, Mr. Hubert Herko 
R.A., has been elected to fill the office. oe Ph ae 
The Society for the Protection of Ancient Build 
have appealed to the Corporation for the preservation of th 
facade of Newgate Street in connection with the new build 
of the Central Criminal Court, but it was decided that 
suggestion should not be entertained. z.! ‘ 
4 Perpendicular Arch has been discovered in Scot 
Church, Lincolnshire. The arch is probably late fifteen 
century work, and must have been an insertion, as the 
itself is undoubtedly Norman. Mr. Peacock, F.S.A , of Bo 
ford, is of opinion that the arch has been an opening in 
chantry chapel. The records in Lincoln Cathedral library have 
been searched without success for any mention of a chantry 
chantry priest at Scotter. © ee 
An Exhibition of representative works by living artists of 
the British School is to be held next summer in the Art Gallery 
of the Guildhall. a tg ee 
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KING STREET, CORK. 


VICTORIA BUILDINGS, 


ARTHUR HILL, Architect. 
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PREMISES: CORNER OF BRIDGE STREET AND CAMDEN QuAY, CORK. 


ARTHUR HILL, Architect, 
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THE “WEEK. 


Tue death is announced of Jacosus Maris, a painter 
whose loss will be regretted by many others besides the 
amateurs of Holland. He was born at the Hague in 1837. 
His father was a painter, and his three sons imitated his 
example and were taught by him. Jacosus was the eldest 
and the most successful. He studied in Antwerp and 
Paris. In 1862 he began to exhibit in the Salon. Maris 
has painted homely figure pieces, but his reputation has 
been founded on his landscapes. He was one of the few 
artists who have endeavoured to express the forces which 
are in Operation in scenes which are out of doors. His 
clouds are in motion, and amalgamate, his waves are 
_tumultuous. All this force is rendered with a largeness 
that is in keeping with what is depicted. Nobody looking 
at Maris’s canvases can suppose that his treatment will 
ever te superseded by photography, and the reason is the 
artist has in representing nature also given his own com- 
mentary upon it. He never cared much for reposeful 
landscapes, probably because they were not in keeping 
with his thoughts, or he may have considered that a 
chemical process was able to record their appearance. 
_Maris proved it is possible to strike out a new line in art, 
and as a pioneer as well as an executant he merits remem- 
brance. 


DestTINy appears to be as whimsical in dealing with the 

' dead as with the living. Bawzac, the novelist, has had’ no 
“memorial in Paris, although statues of writers who were 
inferior to him in genius are to be met with throughout the 
city. Some years ago the men of letters then living resolved 
to atone for the neglect. A competition was easily arranged, 
and it was decided to give the commission to a sculptor of 
genius, M. Ropin. He went on making models, but he 
was not satisfied with any of them. At length he prepared 
a figure which was original, if not beautiful, but it did not 
express any of Bauzac’s mental or bodily characteristics. 
~The authors who were responsible for the memorial were 
afraid of the gibes which must fall on them if they set up so 
novel a work in a prominent position in Paris. M. Rop1n’s 
commission was revoked. In order to lessen the incon- 
venience, M. FALGUIERE agreed to undertake the statue. 
He also prepared several models, of which one was 
accepted, and. was exhibited as such. The sculptor has 
since allowed his fastidiousness to overmaster him, and has 
resolved to make further trials. There is consequently no 
chance for visitors next year of seeing a Aadzac in the 
Palais-Royal or elsewhere. FERDINAND DE LESsEps has 
“been more lucky. M. Freémrer, having obtained a com- 
‘mission for a colossal figure of the creator of the Suez 
Canal, prepared a model with expedition. No difficulties 
arose in the casting, and it has been arranged to send the 
statue to Egypt on the 15th inst. One work was as 
“important as the other, and the contrast between their pro- 
duction shows the force of circumstances. 


< 


THE Earl of Wemyss has not succeeded in his attempt 
to revive In1co Jonss’s design for the Whitehall Palace 
-and convert it into a War Office. If the artist could be 
conscious of the project we expect he would be found on 

the side of the Government, by whom it was pooh-pooh’d. 
As the Marquis of ‘LANSDOWNE said, what was wanted was 
a public office and not a palace. The plans and specifica- 
tions were prepared, and the work was to be pushed on as 
“rapidly as possible. Lord STANMORE interpreted so much 
zeal as a proof of the Government weakness in giving way 
to the allurements of modern architects, who considered 
their work was superior to In1Go Jones's. The attempt 
4 to call back the past is disheartening. The  sup- 
porters of Lord Wemyss might be “considered as 
“above the average in intelligence and respect for 
art. But their belief is that architects are no 
_ longer necessary. The best course to follow for a public 
ae is, they consider, to reproduce an old design 
iS which was intended for a edie purpose. We suppose a 
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‘whether Japanese work is legitimate art. 
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similar course is to be recommended for private dwellings. 
According to Lord Wemyss and his friends, there is no 
progress in architecture; the art came to an end when the 
Whitehall Palace was left incomplete, and we must utilise 
as well as we can the fragments which have survived. That 
is a doleful prospect for the architects of the present and the 
future, but fortunately for them common sense is likely to 
exert itself with other people who require buildings as it 

has with the Government.. fi 


THERE was much opposition to the acceptance of the 
Musée d’Ennery, in the Bois de Boulogne, by the French 
Government. M.: and Mdme. bD’ENNERy offered their 
house, their valuable collection of Japanese work and an 
income of about 640/. a year to uphold the establishment. 
Very small museums are not regarded with favour by 
Ministers, for if they are overcrowded there may be risks to 
life and property. The Musée d’Ennery has not been suc- 
cessful, for the frequenters of museums are not decided 
But the museum 
would be interesting if only for exemplifying the economy of 
the management. The expenses amount to no more than 
5302. a year. That sum includes payment of a director and 
three assistants, uniforms for the latter, office expenses, 
repairs, heating of galleries, &c, It is therefore anticipated 
that every year about 1oo/. will be left to pay for additions 
to the collection. Official salaries in Paris are kept low, but 
in spite of that fact the expenses are less than could have 
been thought to be possible. 


At the present time there is much interest taken in 
the position of agriculturists. Land in many places does 
not pay those who rent it, and various suggestions have 
been made about the means of increasing the returns. 
Market gardening is not always successful, for there is 
a competition with foreign countries. Some occupiers 
have accordingly attempted to increase the produce of 
land by the aid of greenhouses or glasshouses. A 
Mr. Piper, who lives near Worthing, erected no fewer 
than seventy, and the land not built over was made 
to co-operate with them, The local overseers, who no 
doubt were able to sympathise with the experiment, 
continued to assess the holding as agricultural land. The 
surveyor of taxes insisted that the greenhouses should be 
considered as buildings, but the Court of Quarter Sessions 
upheld the view of the overseers. When the case was 
brought to the Queen’s Bench the judges were equally 
divided. In the Court of Appeal it was held that the 
greenhouses should be taxed as buildings and not as agri- 
cultural land. The overseers brought the case to the 
House of Lords. The Lord Chancellor, in giving the 
judgment of their lordships, said that if part of a market 
garden or a nursery be used as meadow or pasture land it 
could be treated as land. But buildings could not be con- 
sidered as land at all. With all respect for their lordships’ 
decision, we must say it is based merely on words. What 
is a greenhouse i in the majority of cases but a slip of land 
that is sheltered by a covering? Cucumber and _ other 
frames would not be considered, we suppose, by the House 
of Lords as buildings. Buta greenhouse is simply a frame 
on a larger scale. Agriculture should be fostered as a 
national duty, and in the opinion of many authorities land 
cannot be made profitable without the aid of “glass.” If, 
through a deficiency in the language, glass is identified as 
synonymous with brick, agriculture must remain in its exist- 
ing precarious condition. 


Tue series of paintings in the Panthéon illustrative of 
the life of Sr. GENEVIEVE, which the late Puvis DE 
CHAVANNES had commenced, will not be left incomplete. 
The artist prepared a series of drawings of the scenes he 
intended to depict, which are now in the Louvre. M. 
Cazin, whose style is not without analogy to Puvis DE 
CHAVANNES, has undertaken to superintend the repro- 
ductions of the designs. The work will be executed by 
some of the pupils of the late master, who have all a 
sincere reverence for him, and who will endeavour to 
translate his ideas in ‘his peculiar subdued colours. The 
paintings are expected to be completed early next year. 
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THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT.’ 


JHE last report of the Science and Art Department 
presents the familiar spectacle of columns of figures, 
which in official eyes are the most satisfactory evidence of 
the progress of the schools. If we judge by the returns the 
science schools and art schools are worth all the money 
expended on them. But the reports of the examiners on 
the work submitted in this year’s national competition, 
which we published last week,. demonstrate that the 
students are not advancing. It should be remembered 
that the examples which were judged were the best which 
the schools could produce. If they were so defective in 
quality, what is to be thought of the work of lower grades ? 
It will be said that the examiners judged the drawings and 
models as if they were produced by professional designers 
rather than by students. But, on the other hand, we must 
bear in mind that the adoption of an impracticable standard 
would be fatal to the examiners. 
the will of the Department, which in reality means a very 
few officials, and it would not be renewed if the reports 
were inspired by anything which was contrary to. the official 
spirit. Wemay, therefore, conclude that the judges were 
more lenient than they would be if they weré less dependent 
on the Department’s favour, and ‘consequently some 
stronger adjectives can be employed in order to bring the 
report nearer to reality. 

The examiners’ reports therefore become as strong an 
argument as can be employed in favour of the necessity of 
a change in the system of teaching adopted in the art schools 
of the Department. The present time, moreoyer, offers a 
favourable opportunity for a departure from practices which 
do not develop a: student’s powers, It was always an 
assumption with the officials that their mode of instruction 
surpassed all that was known abroad. Ifa foreign nation 
sent somebody for whom employment had to be found to 
report about South Kensington and the schools in sub- 
jection to it, the visit was taken to be a proof of the 


superiority of the Department to all other administrators’ 


of art. But it can be no longer concealed that the 
products of the schools cannot satisfy the official examiners 
who were not selected from having prejudices against the 
teaching. What would be thought of the works by foreign 
artists it is not difficult to imagine. It happens, however, 
that some of the men who upheld the old ways as if they 
were infallible are no longer possessed of power. Efforts 
may be made to imitate them, but there is not much 
chance of success. The Parliamentary committee had little 
difficulty in revealing the weakness of the Department in 
what may be called its capacity in showmanship; there 
would be more ease in demonstrating its weakness as a 
teacher of art. Why is not the second investigation under- 
taken? It would be of infinitely greater importance than 
the first. The purchase at a big price of a combina- 
tion of old and new shreds and patches as if they 
were an original work of art is no doubt a loss 
_ of money, but such contingencies are. to be expected 
when the public purse is at the disposal-of amateurs and 
clerks. Inefficient teaching is not only a waste of money, 
but it handicaps students who should take part in the inter- 
national competition for trade. For it is plain from the 
examiners’ reports that the schools are: not turning out 
designers whose works will be sought after in England, 
and we doubt if the demand in foreign markets will be 
sufficient compensation. 

The causes through ‘which the schools are unable to 
meet the requirements of the time are numerous. To 
those which have long prevailed must be added a new form 
of indefiniteness. The keepers in the Museum were 
obliged to own to the Parliamentary committee that they 
were without any definite notions of their duties. Some 
said they could on their own responsibility purchase 
objects to the extent of 50/., some denied ‘the possession 
of the power. There was diversity of opinion on other 
importan: matters. ‘Those who are responsible for the 
teaching of art are or were in a like predicament. Students 


do not take long to imagine the state of affairs at head-— 


quarters, and it cannot be expected with anarchy above 
there will be unanimity below. In a short time Mr. 
ARMSTRONG, Mr, SHIELDS, Mr. WALTER CRANE, Sir W. B. 
RicHMonp, to take only a few. names, could each find 
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students and masters who were confident ‘that one or — 
other of them was the inspiring spirit of the schools, the — 
true exponent of the official system. But when it is dis- — 
covered that not one of the artists was allowed to exhibit ce 
his individuality, and that indefiniteness of style was to. 
prevail, need we wonder if so much which is characterless . 
issues from the schools? The changes in the artists who 
are appointed to the indefinite posts have another draw- — 
back. No student can be certain that the work he attempts — 
will not be, as it were, out of fashion as soon as it is com- — 
pleted, or, to put it in another form, he-must suspect that 
a master who was brought up under one régime at South — 
Kensington, and may have distinguished himself there, 
will be out of favour with the later representatives of art. Y 
The administration will say, of course, that all those fears — 
are groundless, and that the schools are working with the — 
ease of a perfected machine. To those whose tests are the — 
preparation and abstracting of returns the numerous classes _ 
will appear to be flawless. In a statistical sense they are. 
But anyone who can gauge the life of the schools by what — 
is said by students and teachers must take a different view _ 
of the working. Discontent is becoming stronger, and 3 
although it may not affect the returns immediately, its — 
influence is dangerous, for it must weaken the - vitality — 
which is indispensable in every school. ae 
. There was -an expectation that 
have included the teaching in 
inquiry which was undertaken. by the Parliamentary 
committee. The public were, however, disappointed. — 
To be able to say what family relationship exists 
between the labourers and higher officials may be of 
importance, but we consider it would be more serviceable — 
to the country to have the reasons explained why the 
national competition drawings will not sustain the scrutiny 
of the Department’s examiners. It is not too late to order — 
an investigation, which should be conducted by members 
who would correspond with those who were engaged on the _ 
inquiry about the museums. The revelations would repay | 
the trouble. It would be discovered, unless we are mis- 
taken, that the power of the Department is not exercised — 
wisely or well. To gain certainty about the origin of 
defects would be preferable to any solution of doubts about _ 
whether some unimportant school is to be controlled from 


Whitehall or from South Kensington. - ! a 


Parliament would 
the scope. of the ~ 


= 


BEQUESTS TO MUSEUMS. , — 

HERE is a peculiar fitness in the will of the late Dr. 
Fortnum. He was able to devote a large part of 

his life to the study of archeology, more especially to those” 
branches which were interesting not merely from the age of 
the subjects which were investigated, but from their artistic | 
qualities. His wealth enabled him to amass a great many 
valuable objects, with which he has endowed those museums 
which were most closely associated with his studies, viz. _ 
the British Museum, the Ashmolean Museum and the South 
Kensington Museum. At the Ashmolean, Museum it will 
be necessary to provide special cases for the objects, and 


Museum will be entitled to the residue of his estate, and | 
the wish is expressed in the will that the Trustees will apply - 
the money to the erection of a Fortnum Gallery, and of 
another to contain the objects left by that enthusiastic’ 
collector, his friend Sir A. W. FRANKs. Oe 

In his arrangements Dr. FortNum has been © 
inspired. There is indeed no better course. open to 
archeologist than the one he has followed. There i: 
much delight in collecting beautiful objects, and the p 
session of them so rarely palls upon the mind, it is” 
natural that men should enjoy them as long as they 
Only rarely can we expect to meet with a man capable of 
the heroic self-sacrifice of Mr. Ruskin when he handed 
over his magnificent gems, illuminated manuscripts, draw-_ 
ings, &c., in the hope that they would aid in civilising the 
people of Sheffield. The majority of collectors cannot 
aspire to that level of generosity, and when we rememk 
how brief is any individual’s life so much privation is not 
necessary. ‘I'he power exercised by Mr. Ruskin’s gift is 
found to.be so infinitesimal, the presentation of it. might — ‘s 


without any loss have been deferred for many a year. A 


es 
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man with so little of the earth about him, like Mr. Rusk1n, 
has, we suppose, far more satisfaction in the consciousness 
that he tried to be useful, regardless of the pain to himself, 
than with all his sensibility he was likely to derive from 
the colours of his minerals or the visions of the Medizval 
illuminators. . Ordinary humanity may well be allowed to 


"derive all the pleasure which their collections. can yield 


while their eyes remain open. Afterwards the turn of 
strangers can arrive, and when time has elapsed few care 
to know whether the gifts became public property before 
or after the demise of the donor. 

_ The old race of benefactors usually held their collections 
as long as life was left to them. The nucleus of the British 
Museum was Sir Hans SLoAne’s collection, which was not 


’ offered for sale to Parliament until after his death. He 


wished to have it kept as a whole, and in case of refusal it 
was to be offered to foreign Governments at the same price, 
viz. 20,0007, which was said to be 30,000/. less than was 
paid for the objects. They consisted of books, drawings, 
manuscripts, prints, medals, coins, seals, cameos, intaglios, 
precious stones, agates, jaspers, crystals, pictures, mathe- 
matical instruments, &c. ~ There was variety enough in the 
collection, which, in consequence, was well adapted to start 
a museum. A sum of 10,000/; was paid to the Duchess of 
PoRTLAND and Mrs. Hartery for the Harleian manu- 
scripts. In those days collectors were rarely disposed to 
part with anything for the public unless they received cash 
in return. The Epwarps library was undoubtedly a free 
gift. GrorcE II. made over to the Museum a collection of 
books commenced by Henry VII., and. continued by his 
successors mainly. because they were obtained gratuitously. 


_ The tax on authors and publishers in the form of a copy of 


- every production for which copyright is to be claimed was 


originated im order to form a royal library without cost. 
Jn transferring the books GrorcE II. endowed the British 
Museum with the privilege which has unquestionably more 
or less despotism about it. 

As a collector could not be compelled to yield a sample 
of his treasures without payment, money had somehow to 


_be found whenever a statue or a bust, a manuscript or an 


engraving was desired. Many people imagine the old race 
of amateurs as peculiarly disinterested, men who were 


willing to sacrifice their lives to secure the safety of some 


_ example of ancient art, and who when dying made wills 


endowing the nation with the works which were most 


precious in their eyes. The continuous announcement of 


_ ownership upholds the delusion. Mr. Jones, a tailor, could 


_ spend a great part of his life in expending a fortune on the 


most exquisite examples of. furniture and other domestic 
arts which appeared: in auction-rooms, and regardless of 


their increased value present them to the South Kensington 
Museum. But the Town .ey family had to be paid about 
30,000/. for their property, a Colonel’ GREVILLE received 


_ about 14,0007, for one cabinet of minerals, and other fine 
-old English gentlemen displayed no less knowledge of 


business in their dealings with the nation. Let cynics say 


what they will, the history of London museums testifies that 


disinterestedness is growing, and with it a greater desire to 
enrich the country with works of art and illustrations of 


_ archzeology. 


The Ashmolean Museum, which has largely benefited 
by Dr. Fortnum’s liberality, cannot be considered as 
altogether satisfactory in its foundation. EL1as ASHMOLE 


~ contrived to obtain the reputation which attaches to the 
_ creation of such an institution under false. pretences. 


The 


collections belonged to the TRADEScANTS, who had gathered 


| tae 


- simpletons unless for his sport and profit. > 0 
credit from the University authorities for his munificence, 
_ and succeeding generations have accepted the error. 


them during a long period. ‘They intended to present their 
treasures to the University, and AsHMOLE was consulted on 
_ the subject, as he was supposed to be a scholar with more 


than human wisdom. ASHMOLE, like Iaco, thought he 
would profane his knowledge in dealing with such 
He obtained 


Errors of that kind are not likely to occur in our times. 


_ There is such strong light on collectors and collections that 


few interesting objects are to be found in private cabinets 
which are not referred to in some book or publication. 
That is an advantage for archeology, for nobody who 


_ reveres the science would care to have forgeries accepted as 
genuine works. The ablest amateurs are occasionally 
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deceived. Even experts are not always infallible, as was 
demonstrated in the recent inquiry into the management of 
the South’ Kensington Museum. On that account it is 
not always advisable to insist that private collections when’ 
bequeathed to museums should be preserved for ever in 
their entirety. Things for which large prices were given 
may be only rubbish and will bring discredit on what is 
genuine and valuable. - Another reason against the cdn- 
tinuous upholding of the collector’s arrangement is that the 
system adopted is likely to become obsolete. In many 
cases there is no system or definite idea in the formation of 
a collection. Chance is the determining power. In such 
cases it would be more advantageous to place the objects 
wherever they would fill the vacancies in a more general and 
systematic arrangement. Occasionally it is wise to make an 
exception and' keep small collections together at all cost. 
The armour presented by the late WiLL1am BurRGEs to the 
British Museum—to take one case—has an interest of its 
own which warrants its isolation, for we doubt if it were 
mixed with many other pieces of other periods whether as 
much instruction would-be derived from it, and instruction 
is the chief purpose of a museum. 


ST. NICHOLAS’S ABBEY, TRESCAW, SCILLY. 
By J. A. RANDOLPH. 


T three and a half leagues from Land’s End begin the 
group of islets and rocks known as the Scilly Islands. 
Small as the largest of them were, one of them-—that of 
Trescaw, the second in importance with regard to size— 
boasted an abbey. Before its foundation, and even before 
St. EpwarRD THE CONFESSOR, some of these islands and 
the titles of the whole had been given to monks and hermits 
who dwelt in St. Nicholas’s Island. ATHELSTAN, about 
927, conquered the islands, and erected a monastery at 
Exeter in 932. . “The islands were mostly governed by 
lords, abbots and. coroners” (sic) from the time of 
ATHELSTAN’S conquest to the Dissolution. 

The abbey was made a cell to the Premonstratensian 
Tavistock Abbey by Henry I., and was included in the 
latter’s dedication, Tavistock being under the patronage of 
St. Mary and St. Rumon (a Saxon saint). 

In r9 EpwarD III. (1346) there were only two monks 
at St. Nicholas’s Abbey. During the war with France two 
secular chaplains were substituted for them. 

The tithes granted to St. Nicholas’s Abbey by RicHaRD 
DE WICH OF SCILLY, in fee or perpetual alms, and all coneys 
which the Bishop of ExreTer had unjustly withheld (under 
the impression that the abbot had no right to them), were 
confirmed by that bishop :—‘‘ And this grant by the Book 
of Evangelists, with my own Hand I offer upon the Altar 
of the blessed. Rumon, at Tavistock, in the presence of 
B. Abbat and'the-Convent of the same, and many others : 
Because as well the Monastery of Tavistock, as well the 
hand of RicHARD DE WicH oF Scritiy, belong to my 
Diocese.” 

Pope CELESTIN confirmed by bull in 1193 to HERBERT, 
abbot of Tavistock, and his successors the isles of St. 
Nicholas, St. Sampson, St. Elidius, St. Theona and Nullo, 
with their appurtenances, and all the churches and oratories 
built throughout the islands, with their tenths, offerings 
and other appurtenances, two pieces of “ digg’d ground” in 
the island of Agnes and three pieces in the island of Ennor. 

-In 1200, King JouHN granted “‘tythe” of three acres ot 
assart land in the Forest of Guffer, and ordered that the 
canons of Scilly be not suffered to be impleaded for any 
tenement they held, except before the king or his steward 
of Normandy. 

They were granted wreck, excepting gold, whale, scarlet 
cloth, fir and masts. 

The abbots -of Tavistock were frequently called 
“ Domini de Scilly,” although the property continued from 
the earliest times to be invested in the earls of Cornwall, 
who, after the Dissolution, possessed the civil power over 
the islands on condition of their paying the rents into the 
hands of the receivers for the ‘‘ Dutchy ” of Cornwall. The - 
islands were never annexed to the Duchy, but were only 
) under it by the king’s favour. 
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After the Dissolution the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
Scilly devolved on the See of Exeter. ! 

Bor ASE in 1756 wrote: —“ The Abby Church stood ona 
small Rising fronting the Southern end of this Pond (Abby 
Pond), and though higher up on the hill behind the Abby 
you see the Bare Bones, that is, the Rocks and Craggs of 
Scilly, yet here at the Monastery you see but little indeed, 
but it is altogether tender and delicate, compared to what 
the other prospects in these Islands afford you. The 
Monks, ’tis generally allowed, were very judicious in 
chusing situations the most pleasant and retired of the 
country where their lot fell, and were you to see the Isles 
of Scilly you would think their seating themselves here was 
strong proof of that observation. The Church is for the 
most part carried off to patch up some poor Cots, which 
stand below it, on the spot where I imagine the Monastery 
stood: but the door, two handsome large openings, and 
several windows are still to be seen, cased with good Free- 
stone, which, ’tis thought, the Monks got from Normandy.’ 

A sketch of the remains, with a ground-plan of the 
church, is given among other interesting objects on 
plate IV. of BoRLASE’s work. 


ABOUT OLD ST. PAUL'S. 


S the cathedral of the commercial capital of the world, it 
would be strange if St. Paul’s did not retain some of the 
attributes of the citizens who in one sense were subjected to it. 
The furtive offers of bargains which occasionally take place 
within the building are only a survival of an old practice 
which at one time attained a magnitude that was discreditable, 
We do not charge the authorities of | St. Paul’s in former 
times with approving of the use of the cathedral for commercial 
transactions. But there can be no doubt the citizens of London 
must have been assured during many centuries that they were 
not more shrewd as men of business than:the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s. On that account the Churchmen were 
more ‘appreciated than if they devoted themselves to 


" mysticism. 


The vast number of muniments which belong to the Dean 
and Chapter is suggestive of the arrangements of some great 
firm in the City that had continued for several centuries. 
Owing to the. foresight exercised, thousands of frail records 
remained intact after the Great -Fire which destroyed so many 
substantial structures. No less care continues to be taken of 
the documents, although many of them are so faded as to make 
interpretation a difficult task. Still, a time might come when 
some of them would be useful as evidence, and accordingly 
they are preserved in good order in numerous boxes and 
drawers. . . 

So many of the documents relate to property belonging to 
the Dean and Chapter, they suggest that the chapter-house of 
the cathedral must for a long period have resembled the offices 
of the great London estates at the present time. Leases had 
to be granted, transfers arranged, improvements undertaken, 
dilapidations examined, and in fact all the transactions gone 
through which the possession of property entails. It is remark- 
able, however, that the Dean and Chapter do not appear to 
have summoned the aid of any adviser who could be called an 
architect for any of their building operations. But more un- 
accountable is the absence until a comparatively modern pericd 
of any official that could be described as a surveyor. Where 
so much has to be taken into consideration as is necessary in 
all questions relating to the administration of so ancient an 
institution as the cathedral of London, it is easy to overlook 
some entry which would change one’s conclusions about the 
subject of inquiry. It would be therefore an advantage if an 
official like Mr. F. C. Penrose could be persuaded to relate 
what tradition and inquiry have taught him on the subject. 

Cases are mentioned which would appear to call for such 
skill as a surveyor would be expected to possess. One of the 
clergy sometimes barred a passage with timber posts. Com- 
plaints would arise about closing a public thoroughfare. A 
carpenter and mason would be selected to inquire into the 
nuisance, or, as occurred in the case of an alley in the parish 
of St. Mary Aldermanbury in the fifteenth century, there would 
be more than one of each trade appointed... Sometimes it was 
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vincing, and made the investigation by masons and carpenters _ 
unnecessary. For example, in 1352 the Dean and Chapter of — 
St. Paul’s were summoned to show their right to enclose with _ 
doors a lane near their church in the parish of St. Faith, which _ 
was formerly the king’s highway. They produced a charter of ¥ 
Henry III, dated at Clarendon on the 24th day of November, — 
in the thirty-seventh year of his reign, granting permission to — 
Master Robert de Barton, precentor of St. Paul’s, to enclose a _ 
lane which formerly belonged to Cecilia de Turri near St, 
Paul’s, provided that a gate be placed at either end of the lane, 
with keys for going in and going out in the event of a fire or of 
such other misfortunes as frequently occur in the City. The 
Dean and Chapter therefore received permission to maintain 
the enclosure. We also learn that in 1454 “four maisters of 
masons and carpenters sworn to the citee of London” were — 
appointed by common consent of the parties to determine the _ 
boundaries of certain tenements belonging respectively to 
Alexander Brown, parson of St. Martin’s Orgar, to the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s and to John Langwith, citizen and — 
tailor. 2 ve eae 

The Dean and Chapter must have confidence in the honesty — 
of citizens, or in their own ability to ascertain whether work | 
was properly carried out, for there is a general absence of such 
safeguards from the contracts as in later times are found 
necessary. In 1369, what would now be called “an important 
building undertaking” was arranged, and the following abstract — 
will suggest the character of the French contract deed :— 5 


Agreement between the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
and Koger Fraunkeleyn and John Page, carpenters, for the 
erection of a building between the north door of the capitular 
bakehouse and the south corner of the same and thence to the 
houses of the Abbey of Peterborough (Burgh) on the west, on 
a plot of ground measuring 86 yards. Twenty houses are to. 
be bu:lt as shops towards the high road, between the first two - 


with a wicket in it made of old heart of oak (danxien meryn de> 
coer de keyne bone et nette). The rest of the work is to be 
made of new timber of heart of oak. All the windows towards 
to the high road are to have good lintels and to be of one sort, — 
except that at the corner in the east there shall be two fair 
bay windows (fenestres bayes). There are to be twenty gables 
towards the east and west. All the houses are to be 
of the same width as the existing cellar. In each of them 
there shall be an entreclos reaching from the ground 
to the summit with good steps (greses), giving ¢ sy 
access to the different chambers. There are to be “ pipes des — 
tables ” of heart of oak lengthways in every house, and suitable 
benches in the halls. The carpenters are to provide plan 

(latthes) of heart of oak and to make allthe doors (huys) and 
windows of tables of “ estland,” and the remainder of the ta 
in solar and in gutters (goters) alike of “ planchisbord, 
heart of oak. All the plates in front are to measure 7 inches in 
thickness (espessete) and 12 inches in breadth (lauere), and 
those behind 6 inches in thickness and 12 inches in brea 
The principal studs (poncheons) of the first floor are to be 
12 inches in breadth and 9 inches in thickness. The first beam 
(somer) is to be 9 inches in thickness and 13 inches in breadth. 
The monials in the middle of the windows of the shops are to 
be 6 inches in thickness and 9 inches in breadth to fit the 
thickness of the beam. The joists (gistes) of the first floor 
are each to be Io inches in breadth and 8 inches in thickness. 
Moreover, the “‘coiffetre” which shall be between the said 
joists is to be 6 inches and 8 inches, and 2 inches in brea 
The principal studs over the said “ coiffetre” are each to be 
ro inches in breadth and 8 inches in thickness. The’ second 
beam is to be 12 inches in breadth and 8 inches in thickness, 
and the joists on it are to be 9 inches in breadth and 7 inches 
in thickness. The “coiffetre” between the said “joists” is 
to be 53 inches in thickness and 7} inches in breadth, 
and the studs over it are to be ginches in breadth and 7 inches 
in thickness, The window-studs are to be in proportion. The 
joists of the ce'lar (seler) are to be 12 inches in breadth and 


to be 14 inches in breadth and 12 in thickness near the ground. 
and 12 inches in breadth and 10 inches in thickness at the top. 
The “etreteys” between the posts are to be Io inches im 
breadth and 9 inches in thickness, and the “ resnes des resnes” 
of all the houses 1o inches in breadth and 8 inches in thick- 
ness. All the rafters (raftres) are to be 6 inches in breadth 
and 5 inches in thickness at the foot (al pee), and 5 inches in 
breadth and 4 inches in thickness at the top (al top). The 
“lyernes” are to be 6 inches in thickness and 8 inches im 
breadth. The work is to be completed within two years of the 
next Michaelmas, and the sum of 303/. sterling or in gold is to 
be paid to the carpenters in instalments, — ee a 
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_- In our time the construction of a chancel requires no small 
amount of thought, But in 1348 the introduction of the latest 
pattern of Gothic seemed to be as easy as the making of a 
doublet in the latest mode. Bya contract of that date Thomas 


_ Rykelyng, a stonemason, agreed to pull down the walls of the 


chancel of the church of Sandon, and to rebuild them on the 
old foundation to a height of 17 feet at the two sides. The east 
wall was to have a window containing three divisions, called 
« dayes,” and each of the side walls two windows similar to the 
said chief window, but containing only two dayes apiece. At 
each of the two chief angles there was to be a buttress, 5 feet in 
breadth and 14 feet in thickness, and a buttress of like size in 
‘each of the side walls. There was to be a suitable door on the 
For this work the said Thomas was to have’ the 
‘stone of the chancel and 20 marks. Could anything be 
simpler? The arrangement of the windows was left to 
Master Rykelyng, and we suppose his tracery delighted the 
Dean and Chapter. 

From another contract we learn that the Dean and Chapter 
sometimes supplied materials, and having so large a landed 
property,.stone, lime and timber probably were easily obtained. 
In the deed in question, which was entered into in 1370— 


Peter de Webeenham, mason, of London, undertook to build 
a stone wall for eighteen new shops to be erected at ‘* Powles- 
tbrewerne,” each of which shall measure 11 feet in length by 25 
in breadth ; another wall up to the level of the “ gystes,” 2 feet 
an thickness, foundations reaching from one wall to other to 
carry the “entercloses” of the shops ; other foundations to 
carry “les principales postes,” ten stone “ puttes ” for “ preves,” 
“of which eight shall be double and each to feet in depth, and 
ten chimneys, of which eight shall be double, and shall be 


made “desus dez mantles de Flandrisch tyle et desouth lez 


amantles de perez et tylesherd,” each chimney to be 54 feet in 
width between “les jambes.” The Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s agreed to provide all the stone and lime, “ wicches” and 
hurdles, &c , except “les Flandrysch tyles et plaster pour lez 
mantelschides des avauntditz chemeneyes,” and to pay the sum 
of so marks and “une cote et une chaprone del lever de 
Evesge del jour dez Innocentz.” 


The foregoing contract was for masonry. One dated 1410 
is for carpenters’ work :— 


Agreement between Master Walter Cook and Sir Henry 
Jolypas, clerks, and John More, “timbermongere,” and John 
Gerard, carpenter, citizens of London, for the erection of three 
shops in Friday Street, with one cellar below. The three shops 
‘are to have three “stalles” and three “entreclos” on the 
ground floor. On the first floor each house is to have “une sale, 
une spence et une cusyne,” and in each “‘sale” there are to be 
“benches et speres.” The second floor in each house is to be 
divided into “une principal chambre, une drawying chamber et 
aine forein,” and was to have “une seylingpece.” Each house 
is to have two “‘esteires.” The height from the ground to the 
“‘sistes del primer flore” is to be ten feet and a half, and the 
« punchons” of the first floor are to be 9 feet up to the “ gistes ” 
above, and the “ punchons” of the second floor 8 feet up the 
“resoner.” Each house is to have a “gable” towards the 
street on the east, according to a “patron” made on parch- 
ment. The “huisses” and “fenestres” are to be made of 
“ Estricchebord.” 


Another interesting contract for timberwork is dated 1413, 
by which John Taverner, of Halstead, co. Essex, agreed 
to make a new roof for the chancel of the parish church of 

Halstead for the sum of 19 marks. It was agreed that the roof 
should be made after the manner of a “ chareroof ” and should 


é contain thirty “copulz” measuring 8 inches in breadth, like 
the roof of the chancel of the parish church of Romford, co. 


Essex, the spaces between these couples to be made with 
““Englysshbords” like the part of the roof of the church of 
Romford over the high altar. The deed would suggest that 


__ drawings were not employed in 1413, for if one of the proposed 


‘roof existed there would be no need to go backwards and for- 
-svards to Romford in order to seek a model. Timber was so 


é generally employed the carpenters appear to have had more 


contracts than any other craftsmen. The cathedral carpenter 
was therefore an important personage. This is suggested by a 
grant made between 1229 and 1241 by the Dean and Chapter to 


B Master John, their carpenter and his heirs, of the stone-built 


houses without their churchyard on. the north side, for 155. a 


3 ‘year, out of which they undertake to pay Ios. a year to the 
_ prior and canons of the Holy Trinity at Alegate. The number 


_of witnesses shows that dignitaries and citizens were eager to 


i 


testify their respect to the craftsmen. Among them ‘were 
Geoffrey, Dean of St. Paul’s, Henry, the Chancellor, Master 
W. de Sancte Marie Ecclesia, Master W. de Purle, Sir Maurice 
de Herlave, Master Thomas de Stortesford, Sir John Bele- 
meins, canons; Joce Fitz-Peter, Arnulf Fitz-Arnulf, Robert de 
Grettona, goldsmith, and others. 

From another contract we find that in 1546 there was a 
clock within St. Paul’s, Augustyne Bryce, of Lime Street, 
agreed that he, his executors and assigns, shall in considera- 
tion of 20s. already paid to him, and 265. 8d. to be paid to him, 
“well and trewly repayre mayntayne and order the clocke 
orlage and dyale sette and beyng on the northe syde of and 
within the sayde cathedral churche, in true and due order 
forme and course from tyme to tyme during the lyff naturall of 
the said Bryce.” 

As early as 1312 we have special contracts, for in that year 
we have one entered into with Adam called ‘le Marbrer” for 
the pavement of four spaces under four new vaults of the 
middle roof (medii tecti) of the new work of St. Mary at St. 
Paul’s, with good marble “of irreprehensible thickness and 
goodness” at the rate of 5d. by the square foot. The bishop 
was to pay 25 marks when each of the four parts of the work 
was commenced, an arrangement which reveals confidence in 
the contractor. 

It is evident from the last contract there was an endeavour 
to add to the ornamental work in St. Paul’s. We have further 
evidence in an agreement, dated 1309, with Master Richard 
Pickerel, a citizen who, in consideration of 200 marks and two 
robes, undertakes to set up a “tabula,” suitable for being placed 
under the high altar, carved with divers images, adorned with 
gilded plates (laminibus metalli deauratis), with stones and enamel 
(aymall), not yet quite finished, and two columns fitting the said 
“tabula” and woodwork (opusculo ligneo) painted with figures. 
The Prior of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in England 
and the treasurer confirm the agreement, but with a covenant 
that the bishop shall have free delivery of the said “tabula,” 
columns and woodwork, which fer some years past have been 
in course of construction within the bounds of their house at 
Clerkenwell, together with a certain shrine of similar design 
(de secta tabule) which has been given to the bishop by the 
said Richard Pickerel. ‘Was Pickerel an artist who from the 
magnitude of the altar-piece was obliged to use a part of 
the hospital at St. John’s Gate as a workshop ? 

Just. now the use of incense in churches is the subject of 
controversy. There was no doubt about the legality in 1429, 
when Henry Barton, who was then Mayor of London, presented 
to the cathedral a great silver thurible weighing 13 Ibs. 4 ozs. 
troy, which was to be used on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day in the week of Pentecost, for censing the mayor, the alder- 
men and the: commonalty of the City, and all the people there 
assembling in procession. The thurifer who had charge of so 
heavy an appliance on a summer’s day must have been a 
vigorous man. ‘There was no need of thurifless for exceptional 
use, and as probably the mayor’s was not unique, we may con- 
clude that the treasury, which was in the keeping of the rector 
of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, was rich in instrumenta ecclesia. 


EYNSFORD CASTLE, KENT. 


HIS castle, situated in a narrow winding valley formed by 

the passage of the Darenth through the chain of chalk 

hills which rise to a considerable height on each side, was well 
calculated to defend and command the passage across the river. 
This passage was in all probability the work of the Romans at 
the time they occupied the camps of Keston (or Noviomagus) 
and South Fleet (Vagnaca), for it is in the direct line between 
these two stations, as Otford is between Noviomagus and 
Oldbury, which summer: camp is on the route to Madus, or 
Maidstone. At Lullingstone, a short distance from this ford, 
a tesselated pavement was discovered, and Roman coins were 
constantly found in the neighbourhood. This valley formed a 
portion of that called by the Saxons Holmsdale, which extended 
into Surrey, and was bounded on the north by the chalk hills 
which run in a parallel line about twenty miles south of the 
Thames ; and through it a chain of castles may be traced, 
ruins of which remain at Guildford, Betchworth, Reigate, 
Otford, Shoreham and Eynsford ; and to the sense of security 
engendered by these strongholds may perhaps be attributed 
the distich, still remembered :— | 

Holmsdale 
Was never conquered, nor never shall. 
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Many writers have attributed their foundation to Alfred, 


and their object the protection of this fertile and beautiful tract 
of country against the incursion of the Danes, to which it would 
be exposed from the facility of navigating the Darenth, afforded 
by its communication with the Thames. 

At this period the former river appears to have been 
crossed by three principal fords, viz. Tarentford (Dartford), 
Anglesford (Eynsford), and Otford. Anglesford or Eynesford, 
so named, as Lambard says, from its being the Englishmen’s 
ford, is between the other two, distant from Dartford seven, and 
from Otford about four miles. 

On the north side of the castle, and only across the moat 
(now an orchard), is still to be seen the remains of the cause- 
way which conducted to this ancient ford. It has its com- 
mencement near the high road from Farningham to Otford, 
and continues without interruption through the orchards and 
gardens for a considerable length, until-it arrives within a short 
distance of the margin of the river ; it is nearly level at the top 
and about 30 feet in width on the north side ; its facing, of well- 
constructed flint wall, is seen rising in some places 5 feet above 
the level of the ground over which it passes. — 

Previously to the river being embanked, the whole of the 
low grounds were undoubtedly under deep water, and the 
simplest method of crossing such a lake would be by the means 
we find carried into effect here. The quantity of water passing 
is not considerable, and a narrow opening in the causeway 
would be sufficient for its passage, over which may have been 
thrown some movable or temporary bridge. On the western 
side the hill rises rapidly, and there would be no need of a 
causeway. From thence the Roman road probably continued 
by Lullingstone, Chelsfield and Green Street to the station 
Noviomagus (on Holwood Hill, Keston). 

That Eynsford was in the possession of a Saxon nobleman 
of the name of Leofric we learn from the “‘Textus Roffensis,” in 
which is the account of a dispute between him and the churches 
of Canterbury and Rochester, finally adjusted by Dunstan in a 
full court held at Crayford. Some time afterwards the manorial 
rights were enjoyed by a family of some note, who, according 
to Philipott, took their name from this place. During the 
reign of Henry II., Archbishop Becket, who resided at Otford 
Castle, had a dispute with William \de Eynsford about the 
presentation to the church of this parish, and which it has 
been asserted was the ground of the last quarrel between the 
Primate and the King. After Becket’s martyrdom the popular 
feeling was so roused against all the enemies of the Arch- 
bishop that the holder of these estates, among others, was ex- 
communicated, and their castles left, from superstitious feeling, 
untenanted, and suffered to fall into decay. Eynsford Castle 
appears to have been so neglected, and to date its ruin from 
that period, as we have no account, not even a tradition, of its 
having been inhabited since. 

The outer or curtain wall, unquestionably one of the most 
perfect specimens remaining in this country, was an irregular 
polygonal oval, or horseshoe, formed of twenty unequal sides, 
the entire girth of which is about 520 feet. One of the peculiar 
characteristics of this external wall was its not having, as was 
common to Norman fortresses, any small tower or buttresses, 
where the sides unite, or any loopholes or openings for the dis- 
charge of missiles. Its original height is preserved nearly 
throughout, which, from the level of the meadows to the passage 
or walk upon the top, 3 feet wide, was 30 feet. Eight feet from 
the level of the ground externally the wall was battered or 
tumbled in, about 8 inches above which, up to the walk 
around, its thickness was uniformly 5 feet 4 inches. The 
wall of the battlement remains in some places, and 
near the opening afterwards described as the original 
entrance, may be distinctly traced. The apertures or open- 
ings on this outer wall are few, and exhibit in their con- 
struction Roman tiles. The two at the south end have the 
character of having been used as sally-ports ; they are much 
broken away, but their sides in part are covered with rough 
stucco. The small circular hole served only as a drain or out- 
let for the water which fell into the courtyard. 

The principal opening was on the north side, situated about 
25 feet above the level of the present ground on the outside. 
The wall here, as in one other division on the south side, was 
made of an extra thickness, as if to contain some arrangements 
not required in other portions of it. The opening or doorway 
was 3 feet wide and 6 feet high, and externally the corbel 
Stones supported a timber platform or landing-place, from 
whence a ladder was dropped to enable anyone to mount and 
get admission within. On passing this doorway there was 


a small chamber, hollowed out of the wall, 6 feet long and 


4 feet 6 inches wide, on one side of which was a small hole or 
recess, covered with two courses of Roman tiles, and which 
seems to have served as a lodgment to.a stout wooden beam, 
that secured the door when shut. This chamber was 6 feet 
high, and vaulted semicircularly ; the whole was covered with 
rough stucco. 

The pavement or floor was about 6 feet below the walk 
around the outer wall, and must nearly, if not quite, have 
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corresponded with the level of the first floor of the keep, to — 
which it was no doubt attached, or had some communication, — 
with it. The walls by which this was effected are broken — 
away, though their direction may be traced, inclining towards — 
the north angle of the keep, but the precise manner in which 
the juncture was effected must be left to conjecture. The 
small chamber commanded a fine view of the valley towards __ 
Farningham, as well as of the whole of the causeway, which — 
was within bow-shot of anyone stationed there to overlook or _ 
guard the passage across the river. Another opening was at . 
the back of the keep, on the outer wall, in all respects corre- 
sponding in level and dimensions with those already described 
at the southern angle. It was used in modern times to draw ~ 
water from a well, constructed since the river was diverted to 
a more westerly course. On the south side, and where the 
present entrance to the courtyard is formed, the wall had the 
same thickness as that containing the doorway and chamber 
above described. Thorpe in his “‘Custumale Roffense” states 
that there formerly existed here a drawbridge and gateway, but — 
upon no authority, for on excavating two trenches it was dis- 
covered that the curtain wall continued through the present 
breach without any aperture, and was quite perfect. The — 
original level of the yard internally being considerably below — 
this wall, it does not seem probable that it was ever perforated — 
by an entrance level with it as conjectured. The entrance or 
breach was in all probability made when the site was used at 
first as stables, as some brickwork was demolished said nottobe 
of an age earlier than Henry VIII. * rs. 
The keep was a parallelogram on plan, its outer walls being ‘% 
5 feet in thickness, strengthened by five buttresses of unequal’ — 
projection ; those on the north side advanced 2 feet 6 inches 
from the face of the work. The most eastern of these ~ 
buttresses might indicate the position of the fireplaces in the — 
upper rooms, or above the curtain wall a look-out chamber 
might have been hollowed out of it, which would have a view 
over the causeway and ford. The buttress on the west side — 
projected only 18 inches, and adjoining to this, though not 
bonded into the wall, was another mass, 7. feet 9 inches long — 
and 3 feet 8 inches in projection, which appears not to be part 
of the original work. At the south-west angle a buttress of — 
the same length, and of 2 feet projection, served to strengthen: — 
that part of the building. The proportions of the two rooms 
are dissimilar, one being considerably more than double the — 
size of the other. The clear width of the keep was 29 feet — 
3 inches, or exactly half its entire length (39 feet 3 inches + ~ 
19 feet 3 inches), which does not seem the effect of accident > 
and it may be observed that in most of the buildings con- 
structed during the Middle Ages these general proportions 
were invariably attended to. On removing the earth the 
footings of the walls were arrived at, which were about 5 fee 
above the present level of the ground outside the curtain wall, 
or 19 feet 6 inches below the floor of the chamber on the nor 
side, described as the probable entrance to the castle. 
The walls were constructed with flints, with the occasional — 
introduction of tiles, and had the appearance of having been ~ 
carried up on caissons, with mortar composed of coarse sand 
and lime, well grouted as the work went on. The surroundin 
country abounds with flint; the quantity, however, require 
for the outer wall alone, which contains upwards of 300 rot - 
of reduced work, could not have been collected without vast — 
labour. The keep and other buildings would require more tha 
a similar quantity. “Se 
On removing the ground on the south side of the keep 
walls in advance of the entrance doorway or portal we 
exhibited; but as they were not bonded or united with t 
main tower it is reasonable to suppose they, were afte 
They bore a resemblance to one entire ma 
of concrete, with the exception of the small room adjoini 
the portal supposed to be a guard-chamber, and a pas 
parallel and close to the keep, on a line with the door whic 
enters the room where the guard were stationed. The righ 


eat 
jamb of this door was of Reigate stone as well as the other, i; 
where the hooks rémained upon which the door turned. The 
precise way which led to the chief portal has not been decide 
it might have been by a straight passage as described, or by a 

ee tortuous one practised in the mass of concrete in fa 

of it. : We ia 
The portal was not in the middle, and externally its wid 
was 6 feet 6 inches. The wall being destroyed at about 8 feet 
from the foundation, its arch or lintel has left no trace. The 
sill was 2 feet above the level of the floor, and a visitor could 
not have entered without, descending by two or more steps 
The right jamb was of Reigate stone, built at the time the — 
guard-room was constructed ; the other jamb was formed with 
tiles. Behind the reveal on which the door shut was a smalb 
hole 6 inches square, which slanted upwards through the thick- | , 
ness of the wall, until it again showed itself above the loop- — 
hole on the south side. There were in the curtain wall many — 
of these funnels, probably contrived and used for the purpose 
of holding a conversation with or alarming the sentinels _ 
stationed near them. On entering the keep, the posts 
: ee <a 


\ 
‘ 


_ derived from the fire. 
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room was 39 feet 3 inches by 29 feet 3 inches, and there was 
not the slightest indication of its ever having been arched or 
vaulted over; indeed the thickness of the walls was not 
~ adequate to the thrust of an arch of so great a span, 
unless aided in its resistance by a mound of earth, which 
this keep never. had, or some other counterfort. In 
general we find, where vaults are practised, that half their 
span is given to the thickness of their abutting walls, which in 
this case must have been 14 instead of 5 feet. 

The only light admitted to this room was by the four 
narrow loopholes on the east and one on the south side only 
6 inches wide, and not more than 2 feet 3 inches high. At its 
north angle a doorway 2 feet 7 inches wide conducted to a 
well-hole 5 feet 8 inches diameter, where once was a winding 
Staircase that served to mount to the upper rooms as well as. 
to the summit of the castle. The tiles with which the jambs of 
the doorway were built up were 63 inches by 7 inches, and 
seven courses of them were contained in a foot; they were 
roughly worked, but well burnt, and of the description usually 
attributed to Roman manufacture. 

An adjoining room containing the fireplace, and which 
might serve as the kitchen, was brought to light in the ex- 
cavations undertaken over sixty years ago. . It had no apparent 
entrance, for the doorway and steps at the northern angle only 
conducted to a necessarium, most ingeniously contrived in the 
thickness of the wall. The jambs-of this doorway were also 
formed of tiles, and a staircase 2 feet 3 inches wide continued 
up to the level of a recess, where are the remains of a drain, 
passing through the wall into a small cesspool, once arched or 
covered over with a flat stone. The aperture in the main wall 
by which the soil passed was 2 feet 1o inches in height and 
1 foot 8 inches in width, worked in Reigate stone. The cess- 
pool, or exterior work forming it, concealed this opening, and 
was not bonded into the wall of the keep. On mounting the 
steps from the kitchen it was perceptible that they terminated | 
at the recess, and were only used for the purposes described, 
for the wall was closed at their extremity, which would not have 
been the case had the steps continued. How the kitchen was 
entered, except by an aperture in the floor above, cannot be 
imagined ; it was not unusual to communicate in this manner. 
To make it difficult to arrive at the inner rooms of the keep 
seems one of the objects most aimed at in their arrangement. 
On the south side of the kitchen were the remains of the fire- 
place, which was built up with Roman tiles, and had every 
evidence of being constructed with the walls it was recessed 
in ; its opening was 5 feet 6 inches and depth 2 feet 10 inches ; 
the back, forming a segment of a circle, was plastered, and so 
discoloured with the soot that there could be no doubt of its 
_ appropriation. Near the hearth were found many bones of a 
hog or some other animal. The flue could not be traced, nor 
could the breast be distinctly made out, the walls being broken 
off about where the mantel would have occurred ; in all prob- 
ability the flue inclined in an outward direction, and termi- 
nated as the flues do at Rochester Castle, not continuing 
to the top of the battlements. On one side of the 
chimney was a loophole, that would serve to overlook the 
entrance or passage that was in a line with the door of 
the guard-room, and which has been suggested as the 
way to arrive at the chief portal. Through this loophole all 
_ the light the kitchen received was admitted except what it 
Neither of the rooms exhibited any 
remains of a pavement, and from the door of the spiral stair- 
case, as well as that conducting to the necessarium, being set 
_-off on the footings, no doubt can be entertained that their top 
was the level of the floor of the lower rooms of the keep. 

__. The height of the keep in its original state equalled pro- 

dably its extreme length, and consisted of two storeys in 
addition to the ground-floor. Its general character, its 
entrance, as well as some other of its arrangements, must have 
borne a strong ‘resemblance to that erected by Gundulph at 
Rochester, though upon a much smaller scale. Towering above 
_ its curtain wall, and presenting its battlements 70 feet from its 
base, a warder on its summit-might have obtained a view of a 
considerable portion of the valley through which the Darenth 
_winds. The position of this keep at one extremity of its court- 
yard was that usually adopted ; by such a position a larger 
_ area was obtained for the exercise of the retainers, and more 
difficulty was produced to assemble a body of besiegers around 
the walls, nor could a battering-ram be applied in the confined 
space between them and the curtain, which was distant but & 
_ few feet from it. 


9 


___. he First Examination for certificates of qualification for | 
“appointment of sanitary inspector, under section 108 (2) (@) of 
_ the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, will be held'in London 


-and probably portions of cinerary urns. 


on Tuesday, Dec. 5, and the four following days. Particulars 
_ will be forwarded on application to the hon. secretary, Mr. 
_W.R. E. Coles, 1 Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge, E.C. 


A~ ROMAN CAMP. AT SHEFFIELD. 


HE important discovery made a ‘few days ago in the un- 
romantic neighbourhood of Wincobank, Sheffield, is not 
unnaturally, says the Pall Mall Gazetde, exercising the minds 
of antiquarians and others. This discovery is undoubtedly 
that of the remains of an encampment originally founded by 
the Britons and subsequently occupied by the Romans, The 
exact site of the camp is Wincobank Hill, a considerable ele- 


‘| vation in the Brightside district of Sheffield. The excavations, 


so far as they have proceeded, have established the fact that 
the camp, which consisted of an outer and inner line of defence, 


‘was surrounded bya formidable ditch. Along the centre of 


this ditch extended a rubble wall, sunk about 2 teet, and with a 
height above ground of 5 feet. It is thought that this wall 
was surrounded by a wooden palisade, though this is only 
surmise. At the back of the ditch a slope rose to 
the inner parapet, and the surface of this slope had been 
carefully and cleverly scarped to receive the enemy’s 
advance. It has been further established that there must have 
been four separate entrances to the interior of the camp, but 
this point is to be investigated further. Absolute traces of the 
British occupation are as yet wanting, though it is hoped to 
discover remains of flint implements or weapons ere the 
investigation ends. A quantity of fragments of Roman pottery 
have, however, come to light, these being of a dark grey ware 
Perhaps the most 
interesting part of the discovery, as indicative of the manners 
and customs of the occupants, is the large quantity of slag 
that has been found. ‘This has been located in such masses 
and fused in such a manner that it can only refer to the 
quaint methods of Romans for the purposes of warming 
themselves and for cooking. In this, connection it is 
stated by a local antiquary, Mr. Charles Green, that when 
he visited the place as a student,*some thirty-five years 
ago, he found a quantity of the slag (which was placed before 
the Philosophical Society) and also a number of fragments of 
the pottery. This last, however, he states, was not of the 
Roman period, but later, thus seeming to indicate that the 
camp was reoccupied in Saxon cr Danish times. As for the 
slag this was held to refer to a beacon fire ; but we must allow 
for the fact that at that period tke discovery of a Roman camp 
in the vicinity was undreamt of. The principal reason for 
assigning a British rather than a Roman foundation for the 
camp is that the rubble wall appears to be of more primitive 
construction than is at all consonant with the more enlightened 
methods of the Koman occupation. The excavation is in the 
capable hands of Mr. Howarth and other well-known anti- 
quaries. 


THE BUFFALO EXHIBITION. 


HE architects for several of the buildings of the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo have been selected. 
Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, of Boston, will design the 
liberal arts and agriculture buildings ; Messrs. Green & Wicks, 
of Buffalo, will have the machinery and transportation building 
and the electrical building ; Messrs. Howard, Cauldwell & 
Morgan, of New York, have been given the electric power 
building ; Messrs. Babb, Cook & ‘Willard, of New York, have 
been assigned the stadium and administration building, north 
restaurant, station and cloister ; Messrs. Peabody & Stearns, of 
Boston, have been given the horticulture, forestry and graphic 
arts buildings ; Messrs. Essenwein & Johnson, of Buffalo, will 
design the temple of music ; Mr. George Cary, of Buffalo, has 
been awarded the mines and ethnology buildings and three 
entrances ; Messrs. Carrere & Hastings, ofs New York, will 
have charge of the landscape plan, bridge, south approach and 
all formal landscape work except the entrance court. 


THE VANDYKE EXHIBITION. 


Gye following is a list of pictures collected and forwarded 

by Messrs: P. & S. Colnaghi & Co., to Antwerp, on 
behalf of the English committee for the Vandyke Exhibition 
which opens on August 12 :—Lord Brownlow, portrait of Lady 
and Child, Genoese period ; Lord Cobham, portrait of Lord 
Carlisle; Lord Darnley, Lords Bernard and John Stuart ; 
Laurie & Co., portrait of a Lady; Colnaghi & Co, Time 
cutting Cupid’s Wings; Lord Lothian, Duchesse de Croy ; 
Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Arundel and his Son ; Lord Spencer, 
Lady Southampton (one of several), Count Schwartzenberg, | 
Penelope, Lady Spencer, Lords Bristol and Bedford; Duke of 
Abercorn, Marquise Brignole Sala, Genoese, very fine ; H.M. 
the Queen, Charles I., from Windsor, Children of Charles I., 
the famous picture; Duke of Devonshire, Arthur Goodwin ; 
Captain Holford, portrait of the Abbé Seaglia, fine ; Duke of 
Portland, Duke of Newcastle, A Senator. 


| 
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NOTES .AND . COMMENTS. 


In a great many Irish, towns the names of the streets 
are more puzzling to a Saxon visitor than those which guide 
him when abroad. “Stonybatter” in Dublin suggests a 
street where free fights with paving stones were tolerated, 
but the name is supposed to be a corruption of Loker na 
cloch, the road of stone. Grimm’s Law is not often 
applicable in dealing with Irish phrases. ‘‘ Oxmantown,” 
in the same district, should be ‘“ Eastmantown,” which 
would recall the Danes who settled there. Throughout 
Irish towns there are names which have departed no less 
widely from the originals. But Ireland is not unique. In 
London there are many names which are only imitations 
of the originals. To such cases JULIET’s exclamation, 
“What’s ina name?” is applicable. Ireland, however, is not 
disposed to adapt itself to the inevitable. English and 
other visitors are willing to make acquaintance with Irish 
towns, but there is a determination to put obstacles in their 
way. The Gaelic Association has resolved that the names 
of streets must be expressed in Irish, and the Corporation 
of Limerick—a city which is prominent in programmes of 
tourist arragements—has decided to carry out the proposal. 
The transformation can have no advantages that we can see. 
It certainly will not make locomotion more easy, and so 
far as we can judge it will not add to the profits of the 
occupiers of the houses. If English names are expressed 
in Irish characters it will be as absurd as the English 
words in hieroglyphics which were set up at the Crystal 
Palace. With Irish names their unintelligibility will be 
simply increased. 


Tuer Florentines are now rejoicing over the success of 
their fellow-citizen Signor CassioLi1, the sculptor, whose 
bronze doors for the side entrance to Santa Maria del Fiore 
are considered to be worthy of comparison with GHIBERTI’S 
renowned masterpiece, that MIcHEL ANGELO declared was 
fitted to give admission to Paradise. The young sculptor 
has been engaged seven years on the work. The subjects 
selected for representation are the Birth and the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin. In both angels showering flowers 
are appropriately introduced, and give significance to the 
title adopted for the church. St. ELIZABETH is seen in one 
division holding the infant Mary, with ZacHarias and 
JouN in the foreground, while St. ANNE is seen in the 
background. Above are angels. One holds a crown for 
the newborn child, the others cast down flowers. In the 
companion scene the Apostles are gazing amazed at ‘the 
empty grave. An angel directs their attention towards the 
sky, where the Blessed Virgin appears, surrounded by 
angels, ascending to heaven. The relief work is from 
1 to 2 inches high. There aré also small tabernacles intro- 
duced to impart contrast, and which enshrine figures of 
holy women of the Old Testament—Saran, REBECCA, 
Rut, Jupitu. The door weighs 7,000 kilos., and was cast 
under the control of the sculptor. . That so important a 
work could be undertaken and satisfactorily completed: in 
these days is a testimony to the interest which the 
Florentines still retain in their favourite building, and it 
affords some compensation for the rashness which com- 
pelled ancient work to give way in order that new streets in 
Paris might be imitated. 


“THEY also serve who only stand and wait ” is a poetic 
line which is applicable to the tactics of trades unions, but 
the judges do not appear to be aware of its significance. 
On Wednesday Mr. Justice StrrtinG delivered a judgment 
in WALTERS and Others v. GREEN and Others, which must 
surprise everyone who is acquainted with the operations of 
the unions. The action arose out of the strike at Hull. 
The plaintiffs are members of the local Master Builders’ 
Association, and they were compelled to engage workmen 
in Belfast, who agreed to serve for a year.. When the men 
landed at or near Hull they were encountered by officers and 
members of the Building Trades Federation, who tried to 
petsuade the strangers to break their engagements. In 
many cases the Federation was successful. The plaintiffs 
applied to the courts to restrain the defendants from inter- 
fering with them in their business, but objection was 
raised about the legality of the application. A delay 
followed to allow of a consideration of the circumstances. 
On Wednesday, as we have said, the decision was given, 
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-prevent the periodical flooding of basements in the West ~ 


defined the relative responsibility of local and general. 
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Mr. Justice STIRLING, after reviewing preceding judgments, _ 
concluded there. was sufficient damage done to justify 
plaintiffs’ action. As regards the defendants, his lordship 
considered a case was made out against two of them, and. 
he granted the usual injunction to restrain them from’ 
persuading or inducing the plaintiffs’ men to break their _ 
engagements. But as the other defendants were prominent | 
members and officials of a trades union, which is a legal 
organisation, his lordship declined to say they were engaged _ 
in illegal acts. Outside thei courts it would be plain that. — 
the persuasion was the effect of the mute eloquence of the 
officials who looked on. They were the recognised repre- 
sentatives of the power of working men, which was not’ — 
always exercised for the advantage of imported strangers. | 
The talkers were only their tools, but the real inspirers of 
the damage were the officials, who can henceforth operate 


under the egis of the Chancery Division, ta 


THE storm which broke the monotony of the torrid 
weather in London at the beginning of July revealed tothe 
people of Kensington that the metropolitan main drainage 
is not equal to emergencies. It was arranged that works. — 
were to be carried out at Lots Road, Chelsea, which would 


End. But as yet the County Council have only, it is said, . 
entered into contracts for pumping ‘engines. The Council — 
can in such cases take their time, for the Courts have not a 
authorities. A case was recently tried which afforded an 
opportunity, viz. The Queen v, The London County Council 
(ex parte the Lee Local Board), which came before Mr. — 
Justice GRANTHAM and Mr. Justice: KENNEDY, upon cause” — 
being shown against a rule obtained at the instance of the 
Lee Local Board, which called upon the London County — 
Council to show cause why they should not take some steps _ 
to improve the sewerage of part of the Lee district. It 
ended, however, in the judges differing, and an arrange- 
ment that the junior judge should withdraw his judgment, 
and that the further consideration of the matter should be — 
left to the Court of Appeal. The matter, therefore, is stilk 


o 
sub judice. . 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._BRISTOL: SOUTH CHOIR AISLE, 


SHOWING 
ROOF. ARCADE IN ELDER LADY CHAPEL, oa 


NEW COMMERCIAL PREMISE, LICHFIELD STREET, ’ a 
WOLVERHAMPTON. fi ’ 

‘HESE premises, which are now nearing completion> 
have filled up the last vacant site in Lichtield Street, 

and are situated nearly opposite the new General Post — 
Office, and in a direct line between the railway stations and 
the centre of the town. The ground floor throughout is — 
devoted to shops and show-rooms, while the basement, 
which forms the ground floor from the back approach, is. @ 
arranged as show-rooms or stock-rooms, which may be let ~ 
either with the shops or independently of them with equal — 
facility. The first and second floors anda portion of the — 
third floor are arranged as offices in converiient suites, and: — 
the remainder of the top storey is used as caretaker’s-rooms. 
The premises are divided into three main blocks, each — 
The work is 
terra-cotta, with a steep- 
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havi ng a separate entrance from the street. 
carried out in red bricks and buff 
pitched roof in brown tiling. Ay eee 

The architects are Messrs. Essex, Nico. & GOODMAN, _ 
of Birmingham, and the builders Messrs. HENRY WILLCOCK 
& Co., of Wolverhampton. «ir 


on 


WANDSWORTH AND CLAPHAM UNION NEW BOARD ROOM AND. 
OFFICES. 5% } 


HE site being a narrow slip of land between adjoining 
properties, it was considered best to secure good 
lighting by arranging the relief department in the form of a _ 
quadrangle, allowing direct entrance to same from East. — 
Hill, with necessary corridors for circulation. The large 
committee-room for general purposes, &c., is entered from 
the hall, and kept down to obtain good light to hall and — 
staircase. eae . ae. a 
The other offices are arranged precisely as required by _ 
the conditions issued, with the room for messengers (in- 
mates of the workhouse) kept out of the way of observation. — 
It was intended to heat the corridors and_ hall with warm. — 
air. The estimated cost was about 25,000/,. |, > gs 
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wa RELIGIOUS HOUSES OF IPSWICH.* 

; ADs history of Ipswich, including that of its religious 

B houses, has been repeatedly written, and to give even a 

_ résumé of all that has been said on this subject would be 

_ merely to express lamely what has been so well put together 

from time to time. : 

Instead, therefore, of attempting to go over the same 
ground again, I will confine my remarks to the results of some 
original research made on the sites of one or two of the 
‘convents of Ipswich. 

As little or nothing beyond a fragment of wall here and 
there is left above ground, it has been difficult to ascertain at 
all positively the exact position of the various houses, In 
order, therefore, to get a clearer idea of their whereabouts for 
working purposes, | have attempted roughly to construct a 
composite map, subject, of course, to revision as fresh light is 
thrown upon the matter. I do not know whether this plan has 
already been made use of by others, but as I have found it of 
great service, it may be worth while to explain the method 
adopted. Taking an Ordnance Survey map, which is printed 
in black, I have laid down upon it in colours, first of all the 
probable outline of the ancient city wall and ditches, which will 
in a general way mark out the older portions of the town, and 
then the areas occupied by the monasteries and other ancient 
buildings, as far. as they are at present ascertained. Thus it 
will be seen at once that Trinity Priory, upon the site of which 

Christchurch Mansion now stands, was without the city walls, 
as also was Grey Friars, in St. Nicholas parish, while the 
house of the Carmelites, the Black Friars and the Priory of 

_ St. Peter and St. Paul were all included in it. Bya careful 

_ comparison of ancient maps and pictures of Ipswich, from 
Speed’s map, dated 1610, to Pennington 1778, the various 

_ changes may be traced as old buildings fell into decay and 

" were superseded by later structures, or new roads intersected 

or replaced the picturesque but narrow streets of the old town. 

_ Working in this way, it is not only easy to realise over what 

_ spots sacred to past memories we are treading, but we know 

' what to expect to find when fresh excavations are made for 

building or other purposes. For want of some such system 

_ much has already been lost to our town, and little or no record 

_ kept of the position of underground walls, which marked the 

_ foundations of the oid religious houses. 

_ When, for instance, James Street and Edgar Street were 

_ made, was it realised that the whole of the site of the old Grey 

_ Friars’ Church was laid open? Doubtless, the workmen who 

' picked up the strong foundations were aware that they had 

~ come upon ancient work, for they know this substantial under- 
ground masonry pretty well by this time, and a lot of trouble 

4 it gives them; but workmen are not sentimental, and their one 

_ object is, of course, to remove the obstruction as expeditiously 


as possible. It is, alas! too late now to redeem those splendid 


_ opportunities, which are lost for ever to the antiquary, but of 
the little that remains we may at least gather up the fragments. 
; It was my good fortune a week or two ago to have a.visit from 
__a working man, who brought with him a few broken pieces of 
_ Roman pottery. On learning that they had been found behind 
_ the Grand Hotel in the Butter Market, where Mr. Walter 
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Cowell is building new premises, a reference to my composite 
map at once showed this to be the position of the old Carmelite 
_ Convent, long since razed to the ground. Here was an 
" opportunity not to be lost of visiting the interesting site so 
_ soon to be built over and effaced for ever. In Dugdale’s 
_ “Monasticum Anglicanum ” the position of the convent is de- 
scribed as being “‘about the middle of the town, in the parishes 
» of St. Nicholas and St. Lawrence.” Taylor in the “Index 
_ Monasticus” further states that “it was of considerable extent, 
_ reaching, according to Kirby, from St. Nicholas Street to St. 
_ Stephen’s Lane, and that a portion of the building was after the 
Dissolution used as the county gaol,” and these two descrip- 
_ tions are supplemented by Wooderspoon, who speaks of land 
occupied by this convent as reaching “from St. Stephen’s Lane 

to Queen Street on the south side of the Butter Market.” . By 

piecing these accounts together and finding from old maps the 

position of the county gaol, we are able to locate the house of 
_ the Carmelites with some degree of certainty, but I am not 
__ aware that any portion of the building itself. has been visible 
Since the destruction of the old gaol until these recent excava- 
tions disclosed the foundations of one of the ancient walls. 
Although I was not in time to see the whole length of the wall, 
__ which had been almost entirely demolished, sufficient was still 
left for examination, and I made a plan of the excavation to 
_ procure a record of its position. The portion left standing was 
_ rubble, of massive masonry, and stretched southward from the 
_ back of the houses in the Butter Market, turning off at right 
angles towards St. Stephen’s Lane. Beyond the angle there 
_ appeared to have been an archway measuring 9 feet across, and 
_ Opening in the direction of the Old Cattle Market. 


_ » * A paper read by Miss Nina Layard at the meeting of the Royal 
: Archeeological Institute. : ae j 
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With the kind permission of Mr. Cowell, the owner, I have 
spent.a great deal of time examining the locality and taking 
notes of the position in which the various objects were found. 

The excavation was carried out to a depth of 23 feet. A 
section through it showed generally from 8 to 12 feet of made- 
up earth, which points to a depression in the land which had 
been filled up. Below this was some 2 feet of loamy sand 
resting on soft gravel, and here and there a substratum of clay 
became visible.. As might be expected, relics characteristic of 
many different periods came to light. Among those that may 
perhaps be associated directly with the Carmelite convent, the 
most interesting are an ornamental glazed tile, a broken mug 
of quaint pattern (the date of this, however, may be later), and 
a delicately. sculptured figure in white marble. It is robed in” 
rich garments with girdle and tassels, and is doubtless of 
ecclesiastical design. Unfortunately it is fractured, so that al} . 
that’ remains is from the waist downwards. This was. not 
found by me. It has now, I believe, been presented to the 

“museum. 

While I was watching the spadefuls of earth as they were 
thrown out by the workmen, two or three Nuremberg tokens 
came to:light, and near.to them a fragile metal medallion, the 
pattern of which it was difficult at first to determine. | Pre- 
sently, however, as verdigris appeared upon it, the. beautiful 
design became apparent. It represents the Virgin seated or 
kneeling and supporting the dead Christ. . In the background 
is a cross with the nails and scroll, and round the margin runs : 
a cable pattern, though this is partially destroyed. This sketch 
was kindly made for me by Miss Ada Largent from the original 
medallion, which is in my possession., :A medallion very 
similar to this was found when removing the stalls of St. Mary’s 
Church at Bury, and a copy of it may be seen in the Proceed- 
ings of the Bury and Suffolk Archzeological Institute for 
December 14, 1848. This was kindly lent to me by Mr. 
Watling. Though in this case also the design isa pieta, and 
is surrounded by the cable pattern, the two delineations are 
not identical. I have not. yet been able to discover to what 
use this medallion could have been put. As was to be 
expected, a large number of human remains were found within 
the precincts of the convent. Two orderly rows of skeletons, 
about ten in number, lay in their old burial-ground 7 feet below 
the surface, and a few feet lower in another part skeletons were 


again found, either placed in irregular positions or disturbed 
since burial. Indeed, there were tokens on every hand that 
the greater part of the area opened had been devoted to this 
purpose. 

In more than one place other methods to dispose of the 
dead had been employed and large pits could be traced, which 
had been dug toa depth of 17 feet; filled with alternate layers 
of lime and black mould, in which latter occasional human 
bones were discovered. The upper part of one of these pits 
measured 20 feet by 8, and the lower part 8 feet by 5. 

_ When the friars dug their graves and laid the foundations. 
of the monastery wall they broke into ground which had been 
previously occupied by earlier folk, probably Romans, for a 
large quantity of broken pottery of a very coarse material and 
rude ornamentation. was found at depths varying from Io to 23 
feet. Much of this lay immediately below thin layers of oyster 
shells and surrounded with very dark mould, but many frag- 
ments of pottery were found heaped together in two graves dug’ 
in the gravel below the foundations of the convent wall. These 


graves measured respectively 6 feet by 2 feet and 4 feet by 
2 feet, one of them being 11 feet below the surface and the 
other 15 feet. In one of these, besides many fragments of urns, 
or, perhaps, more. correctly speaking, household utensils used 
for burial purposes, the stem of a somewhat massive vessel] was. 
found, and in the other a roughly-shaped leaden weight. The 
finding of a similar weight and two leaden discs is mentioned 
in the guide book to Roman remains found at Wilderspool near 
Warrington. It would take too long to describe individually 
all the rest of the relics which came to light. Two rims of 
vessels with a spout are among the most interesting, and the 
core of a stag’s horn with several of the tines sawn off, evidently 
for. use in the manufacture of. various articles, is characteristic 
of Roman ways. ; 

Horns of bos longifrons and jaws and tusks of pigs were 
also lying among the pottery. Some of the fragments. are 
unusually thick and heavy; and in a few cases hand-made 
pottery seems to point to a very early period. we 

..1 have compared many of these specimens with incon- ' 
testably Roman pottery in Colchester Museum, and have 
found ‘nothing corresponding exactly to them. As the area 


excavated was of considerable extent, and carried to a depth in | 
some parts of 23 feet, it is possible that among the finds are 
some of pre-Roman date. 
Several bone and horn implements were discovered in the 
gravel below the foundations of the convent wall. These were 
at a considerable distance from the pottery, and were embedded 
in gravel, which appeared to have been undisturbed, at a depth . 
of 23 feet below the surface. A section at this spot showed : 


1 12 feet of made-up earth resting on 2 feet of loamy sand, below | 
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which was soft gravel to a depth of 9 feet, which was as deep 
‘as the excavation was carried. There was no dark earth -sur- 
rounding the implements, as was invariably the case where 
pottery was found. The implements consist of a bone needle 
or bodkin with broken eye, a horn awl, another horn imple- 
ment, partly hollowed and grooved (perhaps to be more firmly 
held in a handle), and a horn implement with holes bored in it. 
It has been suggested to me that this was used for making the 
meshes of nets. Associated with these were one or two frag- 
ments of bone, which appeared to be extremely old. 

Nearer to the surface and on the’other side of the cutting 
a bone knife or comb, with rudely ornamented handle, was 
found lying near to a skeleton. This was at a depth of 4 feet, 
but here the ground had not, I think, been made up. In another 
part two broken Bellamine jugs came to light, one bearing the 
arms and crest of the owner. ; : 

While these excavations were being carried on behind the 
Butter Market I paid occasional. visits to College Street, in 
St. Peter’s, where some old houses were being pulled down to 
make room for other buildings. In digging down below their 
foundations the old river bed was reached, for it is well known 
that this was originally part of the Quay. Here beside some 
bones of a female skeleton, which had been thrown out by the 
workmen, I found two of very different appearance, which I at 
once saw had been roughly shaped, though for what purpose 
it ‘was difficult at first to conjecture. These, with the kind-help 
of Dr. Laver and Mr. Spalding, curator of Colchester Museum, 
I have since identified,as bone skates., They are, however, 
without the usual holes bored through them, by means of 
which they could be attached by thongs to the boot. An 
account of such skates, given by Fitz-Stephen in his “ History 
of London,” describes the manner in which ‘they were used. in 
Henry II.’s reign :-— 

“ The young men fastened the leg-bones of animals under 
their feet, pushing themselves by means of an iron-shod pole. 
Imitating the feats of the tournament, they start in career 
against each other, meet and use their poles for a blow, when 
one or other would be hurled down,” They are dredged-up from 
the bottom of the Thames, and are also found in Holland, 
Scandinavia and Sweden, and I believe are still in use in 
Iceland. Skating by the help of bones was well known in 
Holland, and a quaint picture is given in Chambers’s “ Book of 
Days,” vol. i. p. 138, showing a child using the jawbones of a 
horse as a kind of sledge. The child is seated upon them, and 
is propelling itself by means of a. pointed stick in either 
hand. 

The Convent of Black Friars, which was situated in St. 
Edmund-a-Pountney Lane, now Foundation Street, covered an 
area of very considerable extent, and much of the original 
building was standing when Kirby made his sketch of it in 
1746. . This, however, has long since disappeared, and nothing 


remains but a portion of the refectory wall, with some Early. 


English arches, which may still be seen forming the boundary 
wall of the Girls’ Endowed School. I made considerable 
excavations on this site in August last, with the result that a 
portion of the west wall of the Refectory was found, alsoa 
floor of pinkish red tiles, some of which had fornierly been 
glazed, lying at a depth of 4 feet 5 inches below the surface. 
The tiles had been arranged ina pattern, there being alternately 
one large tile and four smaller ones. Having traced the 
foundations of the old refectory wall across School Street, I 
found it continued again in the yard of a house opposite (No. 9 
School Street), and this gave the length required for the room, 
which was Ioo feet or more. 

Nearer to Foundation Street, and running obliquely across 
School Street, I came upon the foundations of the walls of the 
old Friary Church, which apparently stood north and south, 
instead of east and west. The walls were of rubble, with 
masses of hard mortar, and measured 4o inches across, Here 
a small piece of lead light was thrown out, also a glazed tile, 
but beyond this nothing of special interest was found. In 
marking out the probable position of the Friary on my map I 
have been guided by the descriptions given in various 
histories which correspond with the plan to be seen in 
Ogilby’s map of Ipswich, dated 1674. 

Before closing, I should like to take this opportunity of 
exhibiting a large stone vessel which I found in a farmyard at 
East Bergholt, near Ipswich, a few months ago. There have 
been many opinions expressed about it, but up to the present 
time none have been given with any degree of certainty. It 
has been suggested that it isa mortar, but against this the 
softness of the stone and the unusually pointed base are 
objections, Others have concluded that it was a font, but 
the porousness of the stone is a difficulty. To Mrs. Mellor 
I am indebted for the suggestion that it might be an ancient 
drip-stone or filter, and an experiment with a can full of water 
soon showed that it would have been suitable for this purpose, 
for the water filtered slowly through. The stone is a soft red 
sandstone, which turns grey on the exterior. Any help in 
determining the exact purpose for,which this stone vessel was 
made and its probable date would be of great value. 
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The Rev. Sir Talbot Baker said he had attended the — 
meetings of the Institute for twenty years, and had never — 
before heard a paper read by a lady. He congratulated — 


the town of Ipswich upon having so able an expositor of its — 
antiquities as Miss Layard. “4 


CONSTRUCTION OF THEATRES. a 


MONG the manuscripts at Castle Howard is a remarkable ~ 
letter about theatre construction. It is-unsigned andun- — 
addressed. We have consequently no means of knowing who 
was the writer, but evidently he was a man in advance of his 
time about the subject he treats. The letter might have come 
from James Gandon, who was living in Dublin. In 1808 he ~ 
retired from practice, but his retreat was in Lucan, and not in — 
Bray. His pupil, who was afterwards known as Sir Richard 
Motrison, was then practising in Dublin. The following is the 
letter :-— & ¢% 
St. Valeri, Bray, Ireland : November 23, 1808. 
My most grateful thanks are due to your lordship for your 
extreme goodness in sending me your admirable pamphlet. I 
have read it with great satisfaction. I sincerely hope that the — 
excellent hints which it contains may be attended to. If they — 
should the English stage may be saved. At present it is in ~ 
imminent danger. Its great stays, Shakespeare, Jonson, — 
Otway, &c., are banished, and “tinsel pantomime” has usurped ~ 
their place. © ee 
If the manager cannot be tempted to contract his plan, may — 
he not be in some degree compelled to do so? The patent — 
may be withheld if the space occupied by the theatre should — 
exceed certain dimensions. The sovereign, whose servant the 
manager is, may mark its limits. Fy 
As little injury as possible should, however, be done to the ~ 
interest of the proprietor. He might be directed to average — 
the (probable) annual profits on the receipts of a house of a — 
certain magnitude, and be compensated by Parliament for any — 
loss he might sustain by diminishing it. If Parliament should — 
deem the amusement of the people beneath its notice, surely — 
the theatre, as a school of morality, has some claim to its 
encouragement and protection. ‘ Plays,” says an old prologue, — 
“are moral rules made entertaining.” Amongst the ancients ~ 
the stage was a concern of the State. ir aa 
Most highly do I approve of your lordship’s idea of reviving — 
the office of Aidile. If the Legislature be indifferent to the — 
appearance of the metropolis, it should, undoubtedly, watch — 
over the lives and properties of the inhabitants, or at least 
provide, or imperiously suggest, means of protecting them 
against the ravages of fire. No building, public or private, 
should be raised but under the superintendence of, or accord- 
ing to a plan approved of by, a magistrate similar to the A:dile ~ 
of ancient Rome. Every precaution against fire should be — 
used. Timber should as much as possible be excluded from — 
the staircases. Nor should the floors of warehouses, or the 
apartments in private houses appropriated to children and 
servants, be floored with wood ; tiles, bricks or stucco should ~ 
be substituted. This, with a narrow division between the ~ 
houses, might serve at least to stop the progress of fire. To © 
guard completely against it is impossible. But. even a short 
interruption to the spreading flame might afford time to save — 
lives and properties. wg . Bie 
Since the segment of a circle cannot be adopted, the form ~ 
which your lordship would give to the new theatre is certainly — 
the best that could be devised. The theatre at Parma, as 
described by Addison, might furnish some hints in regard to 
sound. Pains, I trust, will be taken to guard against the — 
accident of fire, so that he who goes to the theatre “shall not 
(to borrow your lordship’s forcible language) in so doing walk ~ 
into his tomb.” Corridors and staircases of stone I would most — 
heartily join in recommending. And I think that in every 
possible case where iron could be substituted for wood it should 
be used. To the roof particular attention should be paid. In ~ 
the case of fire the great danger lies there, for universal ~ 
destruction attends its fall. If iron could not be used in the 
construction of the roof, might it not be employed in its — 
support? In order to afford the means of speedy escape there — 
should be several doors opened outwards, or, as the ancients 
expressively termed them, vomitoria. Vide Right Hon. W. 
Conyngham’s “ Memoir on the Theatre of Saguntum ”—Trans- _ 
actions of the Royal Irish Academy for 1789. ea 
Perhaps the whole building should be isolated like the 
opera-house of Bordeaux. Thus circumstanced, it could not 
either catch fire from or communicate it to any neighbouring 
building, besides the great advantage in admitting of many 
entrances and affording a space for carriages to drive round, __ 
Such are the ideas that arose in my mind on reading your — 
lordship’s excellent pamphlet. I have not the vanity to think — 
that I have thrown out any hint that could be of use on the” 
present occasion ; but I consider it a duty incumbent upon me~ 
to bestow steady attention upon any subject to which your lord- — 
ship may do me the honour to direct my notice, aA 


~ RESTORATION AS A DESTRUCTIVE. ART. 
miler; customary address at the opening meeting of the 
historical and antiquarian section of the Royal Archzo- 
_ logical Institute was delivered by Sir W. Brampton Gurdon, 
K.C.M.G., M-P., who took for his subject “ Restoration as a 

Destructive Art.” He said :—It had been very justly said by 

one of the most distinguished members of the County 

Archeological Society that the modern restorer was a far more 

dangerous person than Dowsing, because Dowsing’s work was 
only partial, whereas the restorer aimed at being thorough, 

that was, at destroying every vestige of architectural beauty 

and historical interest. We all agreed that a copy of an 
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antique statue, or a picture by an old master, was not so’ 


__ valuable as the original, and that a restored statue or picture 
was reduced in value by the process ; but we did not all seem 
to recognise that the same held ‘good of an architectural 
building. ‘ In Medizeval times the artists carried out the work 
themselves. Now we had only designers or modellers, and 

workmen carried out their directions with mathematical 
exactitude, with square, line and compass. It was the difference 
between a beautiful flowing hand, expressive of. every 
word that it wrote, and the copy by a lawyer’s clerk, or worse 
still, a type-writer. He felt that, much as we might regret 
some of the mutilations which occurred during the Common- 
wealth, probably a good many of the pictures and ornaments 
swept away by Dowsing were only tawdry and objectionable in 
other ways ; and he could not help hoping often that some 
modern Dowsing might arise who would destroy some of the 
interpolations introduced by the so-called, restorer. No doubt 

_ anyone who wished to earn a crown of martyrdom would 
deserve most highly of posterity if he were to zo round the 
churches of this country with a pocketful of stones and to 

_ destroy nine-tenths of the coloured windows, the tasteless 

_ designs, the crude greens and blues of modern glass—the 

- product of the half-century now drawing to a close—much of 

_ which was literally only painted. It was not only the bad 

' glass that was objectionable, he urged, but its introduction into 

_ buildings where it was altogether out of place. After giving an 

; architectural explanation of this point, and contending that 

_ many ecclesiastical buildings in England were disfigured by 

_ neglect of the principles he had laid down, he said he often 

_ thought of Oliver Cromwell’s wise saying, ‘‘ I heed God’s house 

_ as much as any man, but vanities and trumpery give no 

- honour to God, nor do painted. windows make man more 

_ pious.” 

ij “cathedral glass” was an abomination. 
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He supposed they were all agreed that what was called 
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It might be the 


_ saving, he contended, of many interesting and beautiful relics: 


_ of the past if bishops would instruct their examining chaplains 
_ to set papers in architecture as well as theology. What they 
wanted was to make generally known the simple rules of art 
is and good taste. The ignorance and vulgarity of the present 
_ day were appalling. When one entered some churches he was 

_ almost tempted to suppose that some people believed vulgarity 
_ to be an essential part of religion. The most beautiful carving 
_ was studded with nails introduced to support tinsel and cotton 
_ wool decorations, and thousands, he might almost say millions, 
_ of pounds had been spent in this way, in what he called abso- 


in 
is crime. Another very abominable practice of the modern 
_ restorer was stencilling. Of the cheap, nasty styles of so-called 
; decoration this was the nastiest. Stencilling was no doubt an 
_ excellent invention for lettering trunks and bales of goods, but 
“4 it was not suitable for church decoration. In Hadleigh the 
__ whole chancel had lately been stencilled in such a way that it 
_ exactly resembled the farthing a yard paper which they saw in 
_ cottage bedrooms. There was another point where, in his 
_ opinion, the church decoration failed, and that was in the 
_ terrible sameness of the church furniture. The same benches 
_ were reproduced in almost the same form in every village church. 
It was really quite a relief nowadays. to find oneself in an old- 
fashioned “ churchwarden” building with a three-decker, high 
_ pews and a gallery. He did not pretend to admire the style, 
‘ but it was at least a change from the everlasting pitch-pine 
_ seats, and he wished that some of these churches could be 
preserved as specimens of their period. There was until 
_ recently a fine example at Orford—the regular old corporation 
_ pew, the gallery advancing well into the nave, and the pillars 
: still bearing the lines of black paint which they had worn since 
_ the funeral of the late Lord Orford, who was buried in the 
_ chancel. At Coddenham there were not long ago exceedingly 
_ beautiful carved oak pews; but they had all been swept away, 
___ and replaced by the worst abomination of all—chairs. There 
__Was an exception in one corner, where Lord de Saumarez, with 
_ @ patriotic instinct which did him infinite credit, refused to 
allow his own seats to be removed, and they remained an 
isolated evidence of the beautiful work once to be seen there, 
__ and which was now in all probability adorning the house of 
‘3! ‘someone who had the discrimination to buy it. The “restora- 
_ tion,” as distinct from the preservation of screens, seemed to 
_ be another mistake. The attempt to restore in cases where 
_ they were not even certain what had been destroyed was 
_ generally, if not always, a failure. In conclusion he said:— 


what 
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Norfolk and Suffolk are peculiarly rich in fine buildings, 
both ecclesiastical and domestic, and it is our duty to use our 
best efforts to preserve them, not only by arresting decay, but 
by stopping the ruthless work of the so-called “ restorer.” 

It is a matter of great regret that so many beautiful old 
halls (for in old days every manor had its manor house or 
hall, as it is called in the Eastern counties) are being gradually 
allowed to fall into decay, or are spoilt by the introduction of 
bow windows and other horrors. Why people of independent 
income do not try to purchase these exceedingly comfortable, 
well-built houses, instead of erecting for themselves ugly, jerry- 
built, and very uncomfortable cockney villas, I have never been 
able to understand. I need not describe the Suffolk hall, the 
plan of which has been so admirably explained by Mr. Corder 
in the preface to his work on the “ Corner Posts of Ipswich” ; 
but I cannot refrain from saying that the archeologist may 
spend many happy days in this corner of England in examining 
such interesting relics of bygone architecture as Seckford. Hall 
(built by Sir Thos. Seckford in 1586), Otley Hall (much older 
and little known), the stately Helmingham Hall, the well-known 
Parham Qld Hall, and such less famous manor houses as 
Newbourn, Grundisburgh, Mock Beggars’. Hall and many 
others. Almost every little town in Suffolk contains work of 
the most lovely and interesting character. I could go on for 
hours describing the buildings which I have so loved to study, 
but the time has come for me to sit down, and I must therefore 
briefly state my conclusions. What I specially wish to press 
on the meeting is— 

1. The study of architecture. Try and induce others to 
take the same interest in architecture that you do yourselves ; 
it is so engrossing and attractive a study that it can hardly fail 
to interest if once taken up, and it has the same advantage for 
grown-up people that a Noah’s ark has for children ; it is a 
Sunday toy. Perhaps it might be taught in secondary schools. 

2. Take the greatest care of your monuments, and you will 
not want to restore them. A few timely repairs to the roof, a 
few sticks and leaves cleared from the water-courses .may save 
both roof and walls from ruin. Above all, keep a sharp watch 
at Easter, Christmas and harvest time. Strictly forbid the 
entrance of nails and hammers into the church. Do not leta 
really fine bit of carving be broken off, because it gets in the 
way of a sprig of holly. 

-3. When reparations are necessary new stones may be sub- 
stituted for decayed ones when they are absolutely essential to 
the safety of the fabric ; portions likely to give way may be 
propped with wood or metal ; sculptures ready to detach them- 
selves may be bound or cemented into their places, but no 
modern or imitation sculpture should be mingled with ancient 
work, and no attempt should even be made to repair or restore 
carving, painting or stained-glass, 

4. It often happens that those who wish to preserve some 
ancient part of the church feel that their want of archzeological 
knowledge disqualifies them from opposing the more fully- 
informed architect. They should not let themselves be over- 
awed by learning which in reality does not affect the question. 
It needs no special training to understand whether the archi- 
tect’s plans aim at preservation or alteration. It is a simple 
question of fact, and what has to be decided is, ‘Shall the old 
church be maintained, or shall we have an archeological 
exercise by the architect ?” 

5. Avoid varnished pine, cathedral glass and encaustic. 
tiles. In my own church at Assington some barbarian has 
covered up the gravestones of my ancestors, which I know, 
from the inscriptions on the monuments, must be lying below, 
with the most hideously vulgar, garish, encaustic tiles. It is a 
great grief to me, and I know not when public opinion will 
allow me to tear up the floor of the chancel. 

Our most precious heirlooms are the ecclesiastical buildings 
scattered about our country. Many well-meaning (I might say 
excellent) clergymen have an idea that we are wanting In 
reverence when we discourage attempts to restore these old 
buildings to their supposed original plan, and to embellish 
them with ornament of the style in vogue at the particular 
period to which it is aimed to bring them back. The venerable- 
ness, charm of originality, distinction as a work of art, must be’ 
lost in their reproduction, however ingeniously carried out, 
while many links with the past, and associations with the 
simple faith and earnest lives of our forefathers, are also swept 
away. 


Dr. Gwynn, medical officer of health for Hampstead, re- 
marks in his annual report :—‘‘ The growth of the flat system 
has. been steady and progressive in this parish. Sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed to compare the relative healthiness of 
these dwellings with that of single houses, but a recent 
dangerous outbreak of fire in a large block of flats in a neigh-' 
bouring parish points to a dangerous condition of things in 
these buildiags, not sufficiently recognised by architects when 
planning staircases, passages and exits for these composite 
structures.” : 
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HORIZONTAL CURVES IN AMERICAN 
BUILDINGS.* 


UR one solitary surviving reference to ancient curves by 
an ancient writer is the celebrated prescription of 
Vitruvius directing the construction of curves in an elevated 
stylobate, which gives the explanation that its lines would 
otherwise be “alveolated” or depressed at the centre. Only 
one modern optical expert has attempted an explanation of 
the reasons why both the stylobate and upper flank lines of a 
temple should be thus affected, but this tentative explanation 
does not include the observation that horizontal lines are so 
deflected under other conditions. Penrose, who 1s practi- 
cally the only English authority on the subject, has wholly 
ignored the explanation of Vitruvius, and has moved from the 
modern observation that a gable deflects the straight line 
beneath it to the theory that the Greek curves began with 
the correction under the gable, and. that the upper 
fiank lines were an afterthought—thus assuming the stylobate 
curves to be the final afterthought or necessary corollary of the 
upper curves, whereas Vitruvius conceives the stylobate to be 
the point of departure in the matter of explanation, The most 
important passage among the brief remarks of Penrose in the 
line of explanatory comment is one which conceives of motives 
for the curves on the temple flanks which are wholly apart from 
purely corrective purposes. Penrose expressly says of these 
side curves:— : 

“We may attribute the use of this refinement to the feeling 
of a greater appearance of strength imparted by it, to the 
appreciation of beauty in a curved line, and to the experience 
of a want of harmony between the convex stylobates and 
architraves of the front and the straight line used in the flanks 
of the earliest temples.” 

To mention still other modern writers who have slighted 
the explanation of Vitruvius, we come next to the name of 
Burnouf. Burnouf has also evolved a modern theory from a 
modern observation which has no special reference to the stylo- 
bate, and which supposes the Greeks to have corrected effects 
of concavity due to the infiuence of the horizon (in the case of 
the Parthenon) and due to the spherical appearance of 
the sky. 

Finally, we have the modern writers like Jacob Burckhardt 
and Schnaase, who have ignored both the corrective explana- 
tion of Vitruvius andl the corrective explanations of modern 
optical experts in favour of an zesthetic preference on the part of 
the Greeks for delicately curved lines as zsthetically preferable 
to straight ones. — It will be noticed that Penrose has advanced 
both classes of explanations for different cases. 

We thus see that a number of modern writers who differ 
more or less among themselves unite in slighting the explana- 
tion of Vitruvius, sometimes by implication and sometimes, as 
in the case of Boutmy, by direct assault. (See ‘‘ Le Parthénon 
et le Génie Grec.”) Boutmy has most palpably given voice to 
the feeling common to those who have ignored Vitruvius, viz. 
that his directions were borrowed from Greek authors whom he 
had imperfectly understood, or that among various explanations 
he had chosen the one which best accorded with the matter-of- 
fact and utilitarian point of view of the Roman, as opposed to 
the more artistic temperament of the Greek, overlooking other 
eesthetic explanations of greater importance and wider appli- 
cation. 

The revived use of horizontal curves injactual modern build- 
ings enables us to add to these various opinions of archeologists 
and of experts, debating the problematical purposes and views 
of the ancients, the more valuable testimony and authority of 
practising modern architects as to their own feelings and ex- 
perience about modern construction. 

_ Weare reaching a point, but have not reached it very long 
since, in which the knowledge that the Greeks curved their 
horizontal temple lines is becoming diffused among the educated 
public ; but chance conversation with members of this public 
will reveal the general impression that these lines were curved 
in order to make them appear straight. This explanation is 
simple, is matter of fact, is easily remembered and exactly 
accords with the previous prejudice of the intelligent layman 
that the lines of-a Greek temple ought to be straight. But 
the intelligent layman ought to be warned why the artistic 
sense objects to a sagging line. This is not due to an esthetic 
preference for mathematically straight lines, but to the appear- 
ance of weakness in a building whose lines sag. Conversely it 
holds that the delicate upward curves of the Greek temples 
tend not only to correct effects of sagging but also positively 
tend to contribute to an appearance of vital strength and 
elasticity about the building. ; 

In face of the Classic buildings of Washington we do not 
so much rebel against an effect of sagging lines, as we rebel 
against the insufferable coldness and monotony of the general 
effect. In face of the Neptune temple at Pastum the eye does 
not weary of looking at it, but it is not likely that this is 


* From a paper by Professor Goodyear in the Architectural Record. 
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‘Lebens), even in apparently mathematical forms.” 


‘solution of Burnouf. This becomes highly important on ~ 


because the horizontal lines appear exactly straight. In face 
of a Classic portico at Washington the eye is bored, but it is — 
not likely that this is because the main horizontals appear to 
sag. The fact is that no consideration of the distinctions — 
between ancient and modern Classic architecture 18 satisfactory — 
which stops at the curves. We ought rather to include in one © 
view all the refinements, ze. leaning verticals, deviations from ~ 
the parallel, irregular incolumniations and irregular dimensions — 
of all kinds. It is true that most of these things have been — 
disposed of by Penrose as correctives, but it is also true 
that Mr, Penrose has in express terms called attention to the 
‘‘dryness” of modern copies of Greek temples as due to the 
absence of these irregularities. By some other writers all these — 
facts have been treated as positive rather than negative refine- — 
ments, but their existence has been greatly ignored in favour of 
the curves, and they are almost totally unknown to the intelli- 
gent layman. oe 

_It is believed that a more general familiarity with all the” 
Greek deviations from mathematical regularity, considered in ~ 
mass, will minimise the tendency of the general public to treat 
the Greek curves as exclusively corrective expedients. The 
point of view which is so generally accepted for the entasis 
seems to apply equally well to the horizontal curves. The 
entasis is recognised not only as a corrective to an appearance ~ 
of concavity in a column, but as. a positive and perceptible © 
addition to the delicacy, vigour and beauty of its outlines. 
There is no reason why the views of so many continental ~ 
writers on the esthetics of Greek architecture, which take a - 
similar attitude to the horizontal curves, should not have a — 
wider circulation and more general recognition. We bear — 
especially in thought at this moment the remarks of Jacob — 
Burckhardt, in his world-famed ‘ Cicerone,” on the curves of 
Pzestum, as “expressions of the same feeling which demanded 
the entasis of the column and which sought everywhere to © 
manifest the pulse beat of interior life (Pulsschlag inneren~ 


. 


But above all,-let us come back to the utterance of the man 
who alone has thoroughly measured the Greek curves and whose © 
book on the “ Principles of Athenian Architecture ” will infallibly 
remain for all future time the classic authority for the existence ~ 
of the Greek irregularities. Penrose is undoubtedly indirectly 
responsible for the notion of the intelligent layman that the 
Greeks curved their lines in order to make them appear straight. © 
Out of a number of explanations the intelligent layman has 
seized on the one which he could best understand and most 
easily repeat, and this is the explanation of the correction of 
the gable illusion, reduced to simple terms, and leaving out the 
mention of the gable. But Penrose has also said, and it may © 
be well to quote him twice for the flanks of the temple:— 

“We may attribute the use of this refinement to the feeling” 
of a greater appearance of strength imparted by it (and) to the ~ 
appreciation of beauty inherent in a curved line.” ae 

The above reflections and quotations are inspired by the 
very remarkable revival of the Greek curves in the Columbia 
University buildings. Artists are notoriously prone to work — 
from feeling rather than from definite abstract principles or 
theories, but the public is prone to quote the easiest practical 
explanation out of a number which may be offered, and to lose © 
sight of other explanations which are vitally allied to the feeling 
of the artist, but not so easily expressed in words. As long as” 
only the buildings of the ancients are in question the purpose 
of their curves. will naturally be debated only by the archze- 
ologists. As soon as modern buildings are in question it is 
important that the standpoint of the artist should not be- 
obscured by the very prejudice against which he is really” 
taking his stand, viz. that mathematically straight lines are the 
only tolerable ones in architecture. This discrimination is all — 
the more important because horizontal curves must, in the 
nature of the case, be an infrequent and unusual resort in the 
work of the modern architect, whereas other deviations from 
mathematical formalism are more easily practised and may — 
very probably become an habitual and constant feature in 
modern buildings—provided the public taste which calls for 
and approves such deviations be cultivated and encouraged by ~ 
a proper study of the works of the ancients. Vi oy “ 

In case the innovation of Messrs. McKim, Mead & White 
should find would-be followers, these may be glad to be referred — 
to the simple and inexpensive method of building horizontal _ 
curves in elevation which is described by Burnouf. The article 
in the Revue de l Architecture, 1875, p. 146, is easily accessible 
in architectural libraries. The description of this method 
undoubtedly settles the long contention about the “scamilli — 
impares,” which are mentioned by Vitruvius as the means of — 
constructing the curves. To Burnouf ‘alone, of all modern 
writers on the passage, belongs the credit of a clearly true and 
simple explanation of this passage, and of the simple mechanical — 
expedient by which curves in elevation may be constructed 
without great difficulty or expense, but we are not familiar with — 
a.single other writer who has adopted or even mentioned the — 
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x curves is attempted. It would not, however, apply to the 
difficulties involved in the use of terra-cotta which are. men- 


tioned by Mr. Blackall. 


_- It need hardly be said that the use of the curves in the 
Columbia University buildings has no exact counterpart in 
Greek architecture. As far as we are advised at present, 
curves were not applied to flights of steps apart from buildings, 
as in the first two flights of steps approaching the library. 
Nor were they used in porticoes which were adjuncts of other 
buildings which in themselves have no relation to the Greek 
temple form, as here in both cases. Nor have we any advice 
ef a curving stylobate whose line was not repeated in the 
entablature. This is the case with the library, but will not be 
the case in University Hall. These points of distinction are 
natural results of the difference between the old Greek temples 
and modern buildings. 


IRON CONSTRUCTION. 


Bhar following remarks were éxpressed in the course of a dis- 
cussion at the Franklin Institute, Washington, on the struc- 
tural design of buildings, by Mr, William Copeland Furber :— 
“On the question of rust protection I. may be taking ad- 
vanced ground when I say I believe that entirely too little 
attention has been paid to this matter by designers, yet the 
liability of corrosion 1s so great through exposure and improper 
covering and the lack of preparation of the metal to receive 
and hold the covering that I think the use of the sand-blast or 
some equally efficient means to remove the mill scale and per- 
mit the direct application of the protective covering to the 
actual surface of the metal is not only justifiable but imperative. 
When the skeleton is once enclosed examination is difficult and 
repair practically impossible, and as the life of the building is 
coincident with the life of the framework, and the value of the 
investment is determined primarily by the integrity of the 
finished structure, a short-sighted and temporarily apparent 
economy should not be allowed to curtail a proper expenditure 
on the skeleton, which, if intelligently made, will assure the 
building a practically indefinite existence. 

** As to the best means of providing against rust, the informa- 
tion already at our disposal seems to me sufficient to indicate a 
safe course to pursue. Ledebur, in an ‘Essay on Oxidation of 
Iron and its Admixtures, Rusting, and the Influence of Liquids 
upon Iron,’ points out that three factors are required to produce 
rust—that is, the hydrated oxide, viz. water, pure oxygen and 
an acid. Portland cement, by furnishing a base for. the 
absorption of any acid likely to be found, will eliminate one of 
these factors and will thereby prevent rust. So that with’ the 
other valuable qualities it possesses it forms a protective 
covering of great value. But while this is true if the cement 


is in direct contact with the metal, we know that as the shapes. 


come from the shops they are covered with mill scale, and 
that any covering applied: to them adheres to the scale, and 
that a mechanical separation of the scale is easily possible. 

_. “Should water penetrate the cement or other covering, 
through cracks, and find its way between the scale and the 
actual surface of the metal, the scale being electro-negative to 
the body of the metal, the elements of a battery exist, and the 
degree of corrosion is a matter of time. We also know that 
as concrete is frequently put in place the voids are not filled up 
. ‘and spaces are left for the accumulation of water, which may 
be present, forming with the scale already there rust-producing 


_ factors. 


“Ttis not an uncommon thing where iron footings are 
placed below the water-level to find that the water has dis- 
solved and washed out all the cement which the concrete 
originally contained. I have seen more than one building 
Standing with its feet wet, the cement having been washed 
out before the concrete set, leaving but the stone and sand 
remaining. les 
-. “T believe, and have followed it out in my own practice, in 
placing all iron above the line of saturation if at all possible, 
and in the Harrison Building, which has been referred to here 
to-night, and for which I was the designing engineer, the 
ogrillage of I-beéains in the footings is above the water level, the 
_ foundations below this being entirely of concrete ; but when 
_ for any reason the grillage or underground metalwork has to 
be placed below the water level, most extraordinary care should 
_ be used to see that the metalwork is free from scale and un- 
_ painted, that the trenches or pits are so lined that no part of 

the excavation comes in contact with the beams, that the 
concrete contains a large proportion of cement with the aggre- 
gate or filler in small particles, so as to allow being rammed 
easily into a dense mass without voids. In the placing of long 


_ girders underground it is not an uncommon thing to see the 


€arth fall in around the girders, and to see the concrete filled 
in without the earth being removed. It is needless, perhaps, to 
_ Say that whenever this occurs a fault is formed in the concrete, 
and rust must inevitably follow. 

_. On the structural work above ground the danger of corro- 


sion is not so great, but-is sufficient, I think, to warrant the use 
of a concrete envelope around the columns and external girders, 
for the masonry covering is not always thick enough or tight 
enough to exclude moisture, If concrete is used the metal- 
work should be temporarily protected by a coat of: oil, which 
will be worn away by the time the building is ready for closing 
Te 4 : 
“ Regarding column sections much remains to be said, and 
the selection of a closed or open section is, I think, an open 
question. The closed section is undoubtedly the better, both 
economically and structurally, but the difficulty of protecting 
the metal from corrosion is greater, I have seen instances 
where the closed section held the rain collected during erection} 
which, with the drillings, cuttings and débris, which also found) 
ready lodgment therein, supplied the elements for rust. 

*In view of the possibility of the accurate determination of 
the stress caused by an assumed wind-pressure, it seems short- 
sighted and unwise to neglect provision for it in proportioning 
the structure. Outside of the increased stability and per- 
manency it gives the building, it has the great merit of facili- 
tating the erection by permitting the columns to be retained in 
their correct vertical position, and in high buildings this is a 
matter of considerable difficulty. 

“ Wind-bracing is frequently omitted because the archi- 
tectural treatment does not permit its use, and for this reason 
existing there is little justification, A rational and intelligent 
architectural designer can fit the architecture to the require- 
ments of proper engineering design, and his failure to do so is. 
a reflection on his knowledge and ability. Architectural 
traditions call for the exercise of few qualities beyond an 
academic conservatism; but the modern development of 
structural design has been carried forward without precedents, 
and its growth should not be restrained because the old archi- 
tectural clothes will not fit it. . The architectural treatment 
should follow the structural design, not prescribe it. 

‘The protection against fire by a comprehensive system of 
water-piping, arranged so as to distribute a sheet of water over 
exposed walls, has received little attention so far ; with such a 


system protected against freezing on external exposures, and 


an efficient pumping plant, I am sure the Home Insurance 
Building, in New York City, could have been protected from 
serious loss. The Harrison Building in Washington shows an 
attempt made in this direction.” 


TESSER. 


The Facade of Notre Dame, Paris. 
HE facade of the cathedral at Paris furnishes us with fine 
examples of that mixed construction, composed of courses 
and of stone inlaid against the stratum, whose function is so 
plainly evident and which’ present such brilliant inducement 
for decoration. One must, it is true, have been called upon to 
analyse these constructions in order to recognise their practical 
meaning ; nothing is simpler in appearance as a structure than 
the enormous facade of Notre Dame at Paris, and this is one 
of its excellences. In seeing such a mass one does not suppose 
that it is necessary to employ certain artifices, studied con- 
trivances for giving it perfect stability. It seems enough to 
have piled up courses of. stone from the base-to the summit, 
and as if that enormous mass ought to maintain itself with its 
own weight. But we repeat, to build a facade 20 metres high 
and to build cne 69 metres high are two different operations, 
and the facade of 20 metres, perfectly solid and well combined, 
might not, if its dimensions were tripled in every way, be able 
to stand upright. These are laws which practice alone can 
teach. There is no need of making intricate calculations to 
understand, for example, that a pier whose square horizontal 
section gives the metre of surface and whose height is 10 
metres, gives 10 cubic metres resting on a surface I metre 
square ; that if we doubled the height of the pier and likewise 
its width and thickness, although the ratios between its height 
and its base are similar to those of the first pier, we obtain a 
surface 2 metres square (or containing 4 square metres) and a 
solid of 80 cubic metres. In the first case the ratio of the 
surface to the solid is as 1 to Io; in the second as I, to 
20. The ratios of the weights to the surfaces are hence 
augmented in a proportion increasing as the scale of the edifice 
is augmented. , 


Thought and Art. 

Whatever the art form—architecture or acting, painting or 
poetry—it is idle to. shut.our eyes to the fact that the farm- 
house school—the cup-and-saucer style, as a certain kind of 
art has been called—does not wholly satisfy. The idyllic is 
all very well in its place. The field, the river and the mountain 
are some of Heaven’s gifts, and will remain with us for ever. 
But the moated grange, the thresher’s flail, and much of what 
we have been accustomed to look on as the picturesque of 
country life, must inevitably follow in the path of many another 
bit of picturesque in.the world’s history that we still take pains 
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to’revive or to preserve, and some pleasure to contemplate. 
Village school children, tramps and paupers are no doubt far 
more interesting and easier to paint than the ladies and gentle- 
men who wear Worth’s dresses or Poole’s coats. 
village school and the workhouse are not quite all England. 
Browning is one of the few artists who tells us otherwise, and 
it may very fairly be expected of those who follow Walker’s 
lead that the day shall not always be rainy, shall have other 
light than that of the dusk, other life than that of the village. 
Some may say, however, that our English life is so monotonous, 
so black and white as to be unworthy the painter’s palette, and 
is fit only to be shown through the medium: of printer’s ink. 
This is, no doubt, the feeling of those who seek in Greek myth 
or Medizval story a channel for their art. But it surely must 
be a bad time for painter and poet when their art hinges on a 
question of tailoring. So, too, if the art of architecture is to 
depend on the size of the panes of glass, or that of the drama 
on blue china and tapestry, the harvest of our modern field of 
art will prove but miserable at its best. Our life, colourless as 
it may be in comparison with Classic, Mediaeval or Renais- 
sance times, has yet much in it for art to record and translate 
that has hitherto passed unnoticed or worse than unnoticed. 


Science must not and will not be ignored, and if art is to | 


thrive again, not as a fashionable commodity, like the fictiles 
of Bristol or Chelsea, but as permeating culture-power, it must 
be through the lively companionship of the thoughts and 
knowledge and development of the sundry thinkers and leaders 
among the men and women of our own generation. 


Chancel Sereens. 


In many churches in England the choir extended into the 
nave and was not confined to the eastern division of the build- 
ing ; it was surrounded by a screen separating it from the 


nave and aisles, and:in some instances there seem: evident. 


marks of there having beena screen at the east end also. The 
choir extended only as far as the stalls, the space eastward of 
the choir being called the presbytery. -In many churches 
there were small chantry chapels enclosed with screens called 
parcloses, and the space so enclosed for. the chantry priests to 
chant the service was also called a chancel, so that there were 
several chancels in the same church. Many of these parcloses 
still remain. In the ancient basilicas the apsis or tribune was 
railed off by its own separate cancellus, even from the earliest 
period. The basilica of Trajan, built in A.D. 98, is precisely on 
this plan, with the Pagan altar on the chord of the apse ; and, 
although there is no cancellus, there can be no doubt that there 
was one of wood, as the judge who sat behind it was thence 
called the “cancellarius.” 1n the plan of the original church 
of St. Peter at Rome, built A.D. 330 on the model of a basilica, 
the cancelli of the altar are distinctly marked, whilst the choir 
is insignificant and placed on the north side of the nave. In 
the Saxon cathedral at Canterbury, built A.D. 950, the same 
plan was copied, but in that instance three altars were introduced 
in the tribune, which had become the presbytery, besides others 
in the side chapels, and the choir had taken its place between 
the presbytery and the nave, nearly the same as in the churches 
of the twelfth century. It will be observed that there is no 
procession path round the east end ; that custom did not come 
in until the twelfth century, when a change of the ritual 
rendered it necessary. The church on the island of Torcello 
at Venice is one of the most perfect specimens of this class, 
being quite unaltered. This arrangement continued in use 
until the twelfth century, and the few stone churches built in 
England during the Saxon period, being copied from Roman 
models, were on this plan. In several instances the semicircular 
apse was destroyed and a flat east end built in the twelfth 
century. In some cases the plan seems to have been altered 
during the progress of the work, The old cathedral at Canter- 
bury was on this type, but the arrangement was altered in the 
restoration after the fire. In the apse at Norwich the bishop’s 
seat of the twelfth century was placed on the top of the wall or 
solid screen which encloses the choir. 


Orientation of Churches. 
The custom of the orientation of churches doés not exist in 


Italy, and never has been the practice in that country. It. 


cannot, therefore, be a law of the Church ; but it is remarkable 
that the custom has always been general, almost universal, in 
France and England, which seems to show an early tradition 
for it. The ancient Gallican Church, and through it the 
ancient British Church also, was of Oriental and not of Roman 
origin, of which many ancient customs give evidence, especially 
the time of observing Easter, so warmly disputed between the 
followers of Gregory and the British bishops: The Welsh 


Church retained its ancient usage in this respect until the’ 


twelfth century. Most probably the orientation of churches is 
part of the same original tradition, but as many churches are 
not due east and west various theories have been started to 
account for this, the favourite one being the direction of the 
sun at its rising on the day of the saint after whom it is named. 
It is more likely to have been on the day the foundation was 


But the: 


laid, but the variation is believed to he generally accidental, 
arising from situation, or the nature of the soil, or some similar — 
cause. Certainly many churches may be found dedicated to- 
the same saint which have very different orientations ; the rule 
seems to have been simply that the direction should be east- 
wards without regard to the strict point of the compass, 
whether, north-east or south-east. The variation of the axis 
between the nave and chancel is often very remarkable, and has” 
given rise to various theories to account for it. The most 
usual cause is believed to be that the two parts of the building 
were erected at different times and the ground plan laid out. — 
carelessly, ‘which was frequently the case in Medizeval work, . 
even when the superstructure would have led us to expect 
extreme care, The most remarkable instance of this deviation: — 
is the cathedral of Quimper, in Brittany ; here the chancel is. 
of a different date from the rest of the church, and possibly 
there was something in the nature of the site which prevented 
the straight line from being followed. In some instances, 
however, this deviation does appear to have been intentional, — 
and it has not been satisfactorily explained. 


The Sanctuary of Durham Cathedral. 


The sanctuary of St. Cuthbert extended to the church and 
churchyard and its circuit, and it is probable that some degree 
of security was afforded: to those who came within even a 
certain distance of these limits. At Beverley the privilege. 
extended for a mile every way from the church, and this out- 
ward boundary was indicated by stone crosses in convenient, 
situations. The crosses which are known to have existed at — 
the extremity of some of the streets leading out of Durham, 
were in all likelihood erected for the same purpose. The 
basement-stone of one of them still remains, in a small planted 
enclosure on the right of the great south road, a little way 
beyond St. Oswald’s Church. Offenders seeking refuge gave 
notice by knocking at the north door which we have illustrated. _ 
The large knocker, which still projects in bold and striking relief 
from the door, is doubtless the same which was used for that 
purpose, for its details are of a Norman character and very: 
similar in design to many of the grotesque ornaments which 
occur in illuminations of the period.. After being admitted, — 
they were commanded to “keep themselves within the sanc- 
tuary; that is to say,-within the church and churchyard, — 
and every one of them to have a gown of black cloath,, — 
made with a cross of yellow, called St. Cuthbert’s cross, set~ 
on the shoulder of his left arm, to the intent that every one ~ 


might see there was such a privilege granted by God unto ~ 
St. Cuthbert’s shrine for all such offenders to flye unto for 
succour.and safeguard of their lives until such time.as they — 
might obtain their prince’s pardon, and that they should lye — 
within the church or sanctuary, within a grate, adjoyning to the 4 
Galilee door on the south side. And likewise they had meat, — 
drink, bedding and other necessaries for thirty-seven dayes at 
the charge of the house, such as were meet and necessary for — 
such offenders, tiil such time as the prior and the convent — 
could get them conveyed out of the diocese,” The register of — 
persons claiming sanctuary at Durham has been published by — 
the Surtees Society, and contains many curious and interesting ~ 
entries. The last recorded claim for protection is dated — 
September 10, 1524, The same: volume also contains the 
Sanctuarium Beverlacense, being a similar record kept in the — 
church of Beverley. —The advantages which places of sanctuary 
afforded in troubled times have been expressed by Hallam:— : 
“Under a due administration of justice this privilege would — 
have been simply and constantly mischievous, as we properly — 
consider it to be in those countries: where it still subsists. 
But in the rapine and tumult of the Middle Ages the right of 
sanctuary might as often be a shield to innocence as an im- 
punity to crime.. We can hardly regret, in reflecting on the © 
desolating violence which prevailed, that there should have — 
been some green spots in the wilderness where the feeble and — 
the persecuted could find refuge. How must this right have — 
enhanced the veneration for religious institutions. How gladly 
must the victims of internal warfare have turned their eyes 
from the baronial castle, the dread and scourge of the neigh- — 
bourhood, to those venerable walls, within which not even the ~ 
clamour of arms could be heard to disturb the chaunt of holy — 
men and the sacred service of the altar.” 
A Sussex Serpent-Myth. jo a 
St. Leonard’s Forest, in which the Adur rises, was in olden 
times the scene of the doings of a mighty serpent. An account ~ 
of him and his proceedings was published at the time under © 
the following title :—‘ True and Wonderful. A Discourse re- — 
lating to a strange monstrous Serpent or Dragon, lately dis- 
covered and yet living, to the great annoyance and divers 
slaughters both of Men and Cattle, by his strong and violent — 
Poison, in Sussex, two miles from Horsham, in a wood called 
St. Leonard’s Forest, and thirty miles from London, this pre-— 
sent month of August, 1614. With the true generation of — 
Serpents.” This “serpent or dragon, as some call it, is 
reported to be some nine feet or rather more in length, ay 


a 


and shaped almost in the form of am axletree of a cart, a 
_ quantity of thickness in the midst, and somewhat smaller 
at both ends. The former part, which he shoots forth 
as a neck, is supposed to be an ell long, with a white ring, as 
it were, of scales about it. The scales along his back seem to 
be blackish, and so much as is discovered under his belly 
appeareth to be red, for I speak of no nearer description than 
a reasonable ocular distance. For coming too near it hath 
already been too dearly paid for, as you shall hear hereafter. 
{t is likewise discovered to have large feet, but the eyes may 
be there deceived, for some suppose that serpents have no 
feet, but glide upon certain ribs and scales, which both 
defend them from the upper part of their throat unto 
the lower part of their belly, and also cause them to move 
much the faster. For so this doth, and rids way (as we 
call it) as fast as a man can run. He is of countenance 
very proud, and at the sight or hearing of men or cattle 
will raise his neck upright, and seem to listen and look about 
with great arrogancy. There are likewise on either side of him 
discovered two great bunches so big as a large football, and 
{as some think) will in time grow to wings; but God, I hope, 
will (to defend the poor people in the neighbourhood) that he 
shall be destroyed before he grow so fledge. He will cast his 
venom about four rods from him, as by woeful experience it 
was proved on the bodies. of a man and woman coming that 
way, who afterwards were found dead, being poisoned and 
much swelled, but not preyed upon.” . This forbearance of the 
monster. is accounted for by his taste leading him to prefer 
the flesh of. rabbits to that of men and women; and 
there was in his neighbourhood ‘fa coney-warren, which 
he much frequents.”. But if his taste was delicate, as 
much can scarcely be said of his person, which used 
to leave “(a track or path behind it (as by a small similitude we 
may see in.a snail) which is very corrupt and offensive to the 
- scent.” There are plenty of vouchers for the truth of what is 
told, and«the careful writer informs us that the serpent was 
seen, among others, by “the carrier of Horsham, who lyeth at 
the White Horse in Southwark, and who can certify to the 
truth of all that has been here related; by John Steele, 
_ Christopher Holder, and a widow woman living at Faygate.” 
_ Mr. Dallaway, in his ‘Rape of Bramber,” suggests that the 
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' pamphlet was “probably a satire on some obnoxious proprie-. 


' tor;” but there is nothing in it to countenance such a 
4 supposition, and the editor of the “ Harleian Miscellany,” in 
- wol. iii. of which: it is reprinted, evidently conceived it to be 
written in good faith, if he did not believe the story, of which we 
are not-quite certain. He says :—“ This relation breathes sucha 
spirit of sincerity, seems so well attested, and tallies so well with 
_ what has been advanced on the same head by the best ancient 
- and modern historians that we cannot well doubt of its truth.” 


English Place-Names. 


__* It is gratifying to find that the identification of our ancient 
landmarks is occupying the attention of the English antiquary. 
- Weare no longer under the old reproach, “‘lyncei foris, talpz 
_ domi.” ‘To those who are thus engaged the inquiry cannot fail 
_ .to be attended with pleasure and profit: Their attentive study 
will infallibly increase’ our’ knowledge’ of the laws, manners, 
customs and superstitions of our ancestors, and shed much light 
on the‘habits of generations which have passed away for ever. 
__ A fitter occupation cannot be devised for the recreation of the 
_ archzeological student. There is a poetry, too, in our local 
nomenclature which all must have observed. The hill, the 
__ wold, the moor and the stream again appear as they existed 
béfore the accidents of time and the spread of civilisation had 
_ changed their physical features ; and, in the contemplation of 
_ the past, we can form an estimate of the progress we have made 
- in our onward course. Our brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic are sensible of this charm in our local epithets. “The 
_ ames are excellent,” says Emerson, “an atmosphere of 
_ legendary melody spread over the land. Older than all epics 
_ and histories, this undershirt sits close to the body. What 
history, too, and what stores of primitive and savage life it 
enfolds.” If then the fitness and significance of our local names 
have been thus recognised by one who is not bound to England 
_ by natural ties, we ought surely to find in them a source of 
_ agreeable retrospect and instruction, and a subject worthy our 
Study and illustration. ; . 
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Monumental Brasses. 


4 

: “It is easy to distinguish between the English and the Flemish 
_ brasses,-for whereas the former are composed of separate 
pieces of metal laid in different parts of the stone, and giving 
the distinct outline of the figure, canopy, inscription, &c,, the 
_ latter are composed of several plates of brass placed closely 
_ together and engraved all over with figures, canopies and other 
_ designs. The later English brasses are, however, very similar 
: _ to the Flemish. In the church at Walton-on-Thames is a 
_ brass about 3 feet long by 1 foot deep, just like those they 
‘made in Flanders, but it was evidently engraved in England. 
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It is dated 1587, and is in memory of John Selwyn, keeper of 
Queen Elizabeth’s ._park at Oatlands, near Walton. It repre- 

sents a stag hunt, and is said to refer to this incident :—“ ‘The 

old keeper, in the heat of the chase, suddenly leaped from, 
his horse upon the back of the stag (both running at that 

time with their utmost speed), and not only kept:his seat 

gracefully, in .spite. of every effort of the affrighted beast, 

but, drawing his sword, with it guided him tewards the Queen, 

and coming near her’presence plunged it in his throat so that 

the animal fell dead at her feet.” This brass was made at a- 
time when sepulchral:-monuments were frequently of a very 
debased character. The brasses then underwent a great 

change. They began to rise from their humble position on the 

pavement, and the figures were occasionally made without their 

devotional posture, which had been almost universal. They 

were then placed on the church walls, on tablets, or at the back 

of altar tombs, and this led the way for monuments in stone, 

similar in design, but more cumbrous and inconvenient. In- 

ferior workmen also were evidently employed to engrave the 

brasses, and they became more and more debased, till they 
reached the lowest point of all in the last ‘century, about which 

time their manufacture altogether ceased. If anything more 

than the figure, canopy, inscription and shield is represented 

on a brass it is commonly a sacred symbol, a trade mark, or 

some badge of rank or profession. To this there are but few 

exceptions. At Lynn, in Norfolk, on one brass is a hunting 
scene, on another a harvest home, such as it was in the year 

1349 ; and on another a peacock feast, the date of which is 

1364. Founders of churches frequently hold in their hands the 
model of a church. The emblem of undying love we find in 

the heart, either alone or held by both hands of ‘the effigy. A 

long epitaph was often avoided by the simple representation 

of a chalice, a sword, an ink-horn, a wool-sack, a barrel, shears, 

or some such trade or professional emblem. Some—com- 

paratively few+-of the inscriptions on brasses are, however, 

profusely long, and sometimes, but very rarely, ridiculous. In 

very early times the epitaphs were always written in Latin or 

Norman French, and if that practice had continued it would 

not much matter to persons generally how absurd they were, as 

few could read them ; but about the year 1400 they began to 

be written in English, and then of course these foolish inscrip- 

tions must have been distracting to the thoughts of those who 

attended the church. But it very often happened that persons 

had their brasses ‘put down, omitting the dates,’ some time 

before their decease, as is evident from the circumstance that 

in many -cases the dates have never been filled in. This 

custom would much tend to prevent foolish and flattering’ 
inscriptions. 


Wateringbury Dumb Borse Holder. 


Wateringbury is a parish in Kent, within the Lath of Ayles- 
ford:-and deanery of North Malling. At the survey of 
Domesday it formed part of the:possessions of Odo, Bishop of 
Bayéux and Earl of Kent, half-brother to William the Con- 
querot! There ‘was then a church—‘“‘two mills of three 
shillings—two acres of meadow and fishings of 30 eels—wood 
for the pannage of two hogs.” In the time of thé Confessor it: 
was worth 4o/.. The present church was probably built between 
1339 and 1377, and: is dedicated to St. John the Baptisti In’ 
one of the windows his beheading was painted, but was 
destroyed on August 19, 1764, by a tremendous storm. It is 
said other good glass of the fourteenth century remained, but 
all is now gone. ‘The church consisted originally of'a nave and: 
chancel, with a west tower and south porch. Connected with 


’ Wateringbury must be named the far-famed Dumb Borse 


Holder, of Chart Manor, now carefully preserved in the vestry, 


before which all matters of dispute within the tything were 


heard and determined. This Dumb Borse Holder was always 
first called at the Court Leet for the hundred of Twyford, 
where its keeper, who was elected annually, held it up to the | 
call with a neckcloth or handkerchief put through the iron rings 
fixed in the head and answered for it. The custom has been dis- 
continued since 1748, when Thomas Clampard, a blacksmith, 
acted as deputy-keeper. The Borse Holder is of wood, per- 
fectly black, 3 feet and } inch long, with an iron ring at the 
bottom, and had four rings in the head. A large iron spike, 
44 inches long, is fixed in the top, and this seems to have been 
used for the purpose of breaking open doors on occasions, and 
without. a warrant, when it was suspected that persons or 
things were unlawfully concealed in any of the twelve houses 
in the hundred... 


A General Meeting of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland will be held in Belfast on Wednesday next, when 
papers are to be read on “Minutes of the Presbytery of 
Laggan, 1672-95;” “The Cistercian Abbey, Grey Abbey, 
co. Down ;” “ Notes on the Palace, Library and Observatory 
of Armagh ;” “Antiquities at Castle Bernard, King’s County.” 
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THE DUBIOUS RENAISSANCE GATEWAY. 


HE following .correspondence relating to.the Italian Re- 
naissance gateway in the South: Kensington Museum 
appears in the last report of the Department :— 
Mr. T. Brock, R.A., to Sir John F, D. Donnelly, K.C.B. 


The Studio, 30 Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park, N.W.:. 


February 9, 1899. 

_ Dear Sir John Donnelly,—I have been requested by Mr. 
Armstrong to forward to you the enclosed statement, &c., 
relating to the Renaissance gateway, about which there has 
been so much discussion. I also enclose a few lines giving 
my opinion as to thé artistic value of the work.—Very faithfully 
yours, (Signed) THos. BROCK, R.A. 


Considerable’ publicity having been given to a statement 
made in evidence before the recent Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, to the effect that an Italian Renaissance 
gateway from Ghedi, near Brescia, now in the South Kensington 
Museum, should have no place there, being, in fact, a worth- 
less forgery, we, the undersigned, think it desirable that artists 
and architects who can claim to be experts should record their 
appreciation of the work in question. : 

That the gateway is not a complete and perfect work of 
architecture is obvious, and there is room for dispute as to the 
precise amount of restoration and repair it may have under- 
gone, but none, it seems to us, as to the interest and value of it 
as it stands. 

We consider it a valuable acquisition for the South Ken- 
sington collection, and in some respects a model of monumental 
architecture, which should be of use to students of design—for 
whose immediate benefit, rather than for that of the antiquary, 
this particular museum exists. 

The grounds on which each of us, judging according to his 
own technical and practical experience, holds his own individual 
opinion are more fully given in the appendix to this statement. 

(Signed, &c ) E, ONSLOW FORD, R.A. 
T. G. JACKSON, R.A. 
Lewis F. Day. 
THOS. BROCK, R.A, 


62 Acacia Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 

As a sculptor I consider the ornamental work on the Re- 
naissance gateway in question to be quite first-rate of its 
period and an example admirably .adapted for students to copy 
and study, As tothe question of its being a copy made bya 
dealer for the purpose of selling to a customer, I cannot give 
an opinion, but from what practical experience I have of the 
cost of such work both here and in Italy I cannot see how it 
would be possible to produce a copy for the sum that was paid 
for it. 

(Signed) E, ONSLOW Forp, R.A. 
Gateway in South Kensington Museum said to be from Ghedi, 
near Brescia. Bought for 6021. os. 2d. 

The gateway is large, having an opening of nearly 13 feet, 
and is of Istrian stone with medallions of white marble inlaid. 
It is not complete. The cornice exists only as high. as. bed- 
mould ; the corona and cymatium are wanting. The base also 
is lost, and it would have been better to have allowed for this 
in, setting the jambs. The proportion is not good, the width 
being too great for the height even had the missing cornice 
and base been there. 

The two pedestals of the side pilaster are, too, badly managed 
and their cornice cuts so awkwardly into the panels of the 
jambs as to give the impression that they do not belong to the 
rest. The trophies carved on their face are, I should say, cer- 
tainly by a different hand. Further examination, by removal 
of the plaster mouldings, might perhaps lead to the discovery 
that this part is made up from another work. 

The design of the Arabesque ornaments on the pilasters, 
jambs and arches is extremely good, and the decorative detail 
generally is superior to the architecture. 

The Arabesques are cut very boldly and sketchily, and 
there is a pleasing variety of relief. The plane of the field is 
freely cut into when necessary, and the execution is very unlike 
ordinary modern work. 

The discs in the round panels bear each an emperor’s head 


with the name on the margin, and seem to be adapted from 


elsewhere.. Two of the heads are scribed into their ground and 
not cut in the solid. One disc has been reduced to get it 
into the space.. The names are cut by an unlettered mason. 
REMO. IMP. is unknown to history, and we have 
CANICOLA. IMP. for Caligula. . 
As to the doubt whether the gateway is a genuine work of 
the Early Italian Renaissance or a modern forgery, I can only 
say I should not have had any suspicion of it myself. Of 
course it may be said those mistakes and peculiarities of hand- 
ling which I have mentioned would not be forgotten ‘by a clever 
forger as helping the -deception, and, of course, clever forgery 
1s-more easy than good original work. But a modern carver 


could not make this doorway and sell it for 6007. without loss, 


and if he were to tell me he had made it I should require some 
further evidence before I believed him. It is quite possible it 
may have been touched up in parts: the lower part of the left — 
pilaster, which is broken, and the inner part of the left jamb — 
above the marble disc have perhaps been worked over. Pos- 
sibly the work of the sculptor who it is asserted claims the 
whole is limited to such matters as these. 
Whether old or new, the gateway, though not first-rate of 
its kind, is in my opinion a fine thing, and one that will be 
useful to students, which, after all, is the best reason for buying 
it. (Signed) THOS. G. JACKSON, R.A. - 
December 15, 1898. z Monet 


13 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. — 
Speaking as an ornamentist, I have no hesitation in saying 
that much of the ornamental Arabesque is quite up to the level 
of Renaissance work of the period to which this belongs, and — 
in some respects superior to most of it. The design, for 
example, is more tasteful than that of the pilasters at Sta. 
Maria dei Miracoli at Brescia, to which it bears such a ‘resem- | 
blance as to suggest that, if not by the same sculptor, it must — 
be by a pupil of his. It never occurred to me to suspect it of 
being an imitation, and I do not believe it now thatI am told — 
it is. Imitators seldom improve upon their model. ~ in 
I do not pretend to be an expert in forgery, but if this is one 
there is no knowing what to believe in. a4 
I any case the ornament is beautiful in design, in treatment 
and in execution. 
(Signed) 


The Studio, 30 Osnaburgh Street, — 
Regent's Park, N.W. : , 
' February 9, 1899. 
Having frequently studied the Renaissance gateway re- 
ferred to in the accompanying statement, I have no hesitation 
in saying that it is beautiful in design, subtle in workmanship, 
and of the utmost value as an object lesson to art students. I 
do not feel in a position to discuss the question of its author- 
ship or the date of its production, but I have not the slightest 
doubt of its being the work of un accomplished artist, and I 
feel sure it could not have been executed for anything like so 
small a sum as 602/, 


Lewis F. Day. 


(Signed) » THos. BRock, R.A. 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
‘9g Conduit Street, Hanover Square, W.: : 
January 28, 1899. . ; 
I] have looked at the gateway from Ghedi, near Brescia, in 
the South Kensington Museum, dated 1515, which is rather 
squat in its proportions owing to the bases of the pedestalsand _ 
of the flanking pilasters and the piers that support thearchivolt © 
being left out. If these were added I do not think the pro- 
portions would be squatter than those of the semicircular- 
headed openings to the ground-floor of the town hall of Brescia, 
supposed to have been built by Formentone in the early years - 
of 1500, and hemispherical recesses in the spandrels form a — 
marked feature in the same building. The archivolt, too, is 
very much deeper than usual, but not deeper than the one over 
the grand door of the Scuola de San Marco at Venice. The 
whole is said to be a forgery made for.a dealer for sale; this 
appears to be incredible, as the chances of sale of such a monu- 
mental work must be very rare, and a forger would naturally — 
have supplied a cornice to make it complete, which is now — E: 
‘a 


ec a oe oS 


wanting ; while for the work the price obtained would be un- 

remunerative, 
Under any circumstances it appears to me’to be a valuable 

example for students, which is its main object. The capitals 


of the flanking pilasters are beautiful and striking, and much 
of the ornament is well designed and beautifully executed. — on 
(Signed) G. AITCHISON, R.A., architect. _ ; 

GENERAL. | ks) ha 


' ‘ R 
Bimbashi Girouard, the Canadian officer of Engineers who — 


had charge of the construction of the Soudan military railway, 


and who is now Director-General of Egyptian Railways, willin 
the course of the month receive the freedom of Montreal, where - 
several festivities will take place in his honour. rr, 

A Memorial of Thomas 4 Kempis is to be erected in 
Kempen, his birthplace. Already a sum of 10,006 marks has 
been obtained towards the expense. | a 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has promised to add to the Keighley 
Technical Institute a public free library, at a cost of 10,000/, 
a CUS ie ae of Keighley being a community that helps ; 
itself.’ ke ees 
A Stained-Glass Window, designed by the late Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, has been set up in Haslemere Church as a 
erie of Tennyson. The subject is the “ Vision of the Holy __ 
Grail.” ‘ FN tS ; weap ie ao: 
_ Mr. Gerald Robinson, president of the Society of Mezzo-. — 
tinto Engravers, has been elected a foreign associate (membre 
agrégé) of the Royal Academy of Antwerp. te 2 
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AT one time Dr. Epwarp FRANKLAND, who: died last week, 
was among the most familiar witnesses in the committee- 
rooms of the Houses of Parliament. He was invaluable 
as an authority on all questions relating to the application 
Pro- 
moters of schemes therefore endeavoured to secure his 
services. He was born near Lancaster in 1825, and like most 
of the English chemists of his generation had studied under 


‘Liesic. In 1851 he had sufficiently established his reputa-. 


tion to be*appointed a professor in Owens College, Man- 
chester. He served along with Tynpa.t on the staff of 
one of the agricultural colleges, and in 1865 he accepted 
the Professorship of Chemistry at the School of Mines. He 
undertook to prepare for the Registrar-General a monthly 
analysis of the water supplied to the Metropolis. After- 
wards he was appointed a member of the Commission on 
the Pollution of Rivers, and a laboratory was fitted up for 
‘him in order that he might pursue his elaborate experi- 
ments. One of the results of his inquiry was a belief in 
the suitability of the Thames as a source of supply. Sir 
‘EDWARD FRANKLAND (he was knighted two years ago) was 


__amember of the leading scientific societies, and was _presi- 


~ went on for a long time. 


- dent of the Chemical Society and of the Scciety of Chemical 
Industry. 
already shown himself worthy of bearing his name. An 
amusing anecdote of the professor may be mentioned. He 
was once giving evidence before a Parliamentary com- 


mittee, of which the late Sir Witt1AM TiTE was chairman. 


_ FRANKLAND’s evidence was so clear that there seemed no 
possibility to other experts of any flaw being found in it. 
The counsel who undertook the cross-examination began 
with questions about elementary facts in science. This 

Tite, who was a very shrewd 


- man, although chemistry was -not'his strong point, was 


more and more puzzled, but his 


gravity appeared to 
increase. 


At last he was overcome, and said he was 


_ unable to comprehend the bearing of the questions on the 


4 


b ty 


scheme before the committee. The counsel then con- 
fessed that he was not acquainted with the science, and in 
order to gain some knowledge he could not neglect the 
opportunity of having his doubts. removed by so. dis- 
‘tinguished a chemist. It is needless to say there was a 


__. general laugh, and that Tite growled in his deepest tones, 
-but Dr. FRANKLAND, who was made the victim, treated the. 


' successful effort to obtain instruction from him under false 
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_~ of Mixtais’s most admired works. 
* figure in bronze has been given to Mr. THomas Brock, 


* 


_ expensive. 


_ credit for their successful exertions. 


pretences as an excellent joke. © 


It was originally intended to erect a mémorial of Sir 


| Joun Mirzais in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where he is buried ; 


but the Dean could only authorise the erection of a mural 
tablet. He, however, was willing to consider whether per- 
- mission might be granted for the construction of a niche in 
the wall to allow of the placing of a statue of the painter. 
We are vety glad the committee did not agree to the pro- 
_ posal, and we trust WREn’s work will not readily be altered 
*to suit such emergencies. The statue will therefore be 
erected in front of the Tate Gallery, which contains several 
The commission for a 


_R.A., who will execute it, with the pedestal, for the sum of 
1,500/, ‘To that sum must be added the cost of the 
foundations, which from the vicinity of the river may be 
The subscriptions amount to about 2,100/, 
_ including those from members of the Academy. The sub- 
scribers of roo/, are :—-The Prince of Waxes, Mr. JAMES 


~ Know es, Mr. Prinsep, R.A., Mr. PETER ReEtp, Messrs. 


N. M. Rotuscuitp & Sons, Sir Henry Tate and the 
~ Duke of WEestMINSTER. The sub-committee deserve much 


) 4 ae A r ‘ 
REPRESENTATIVES of the Yorkshire Masters’ Federation 


_ and the London Order of Bricklayers were occupied on 
_ Bank Holiday in Leeds in considering the terms of a 


settlement of the present labour dispute. The following 


. conditions were agreed to :—1. Bricklaying wages to. be 


_ advanced from 9d. to 93d. per hour. 


2. That there be one 


_ apprentice to three bricklayers and the limit to be: six. 
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His son, Professor Percy FRANKLAND, has. 


‘the ordinary regulations. 
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That they be legally bound for not less than five years, their 
age to be not more than sixteen years. 3. That no builder 
be allowed to take an apprentice before he has been in 


business twelve months. 4. The apprentice rule to be con- 
sidered provisional till the national rules relating to appren- 
tices have been settled. 


5. That no strike or lock-out shall 
take place under any circumstances without the matter in 


dispute having been first brought before the standing’ com- 


mittee, which shall, however, meet to discuss the matter 
within forty-eight hours of notice being given to the secre- 
tary, and the work in dispute shall remain in. abeyance 
until such times as the standing committee have settled the 
matter. The standing’ committee to consist’ of: seven 
employers and seven operatives. On Tuesday the Leeds 
Master Builders’ Association considered the proposals. It 
was decided that the proposed advance of wages: from 
g@. to gtd. per hour could not be accepted. . The con- 
sideration.of the other subjects was adjourned, and a 
decision is not likely to be arrived at for a week, 


Tue advantage of having an architect on the Bench 
was exemplified on Friday last at Chelmsford, when Mr. 
CHANCELLOR was present. <A firm of engineers were sum- 
moned for erecting a building without giving any notice 
and without lodging plans. The solicitor for the district 
council said the case was of great importance to’ local 
authorities. The defendants several years ago had erected 
a building of corrugated iron, which was increased in size 
from time to time. ‘There were no by-laws to prevent them 
adding to their property, but since by-laws came into use 
there was a further addition of: iron and wood, which the 
council contended was a new building, and came under 
The defendants maintained the 
contrary. It was urged that if additions were tolerated a small 
building might be transformed into a large one, regardless of 
building regulations. Forthe defence it was contended that 
decisions of the Courts were in favour of the defendants’ 
view. In Suren v. the Mayor of Sunderland, it was held 
that a stable and coachhouse erected on a site occupied by 
a similar building was an addition to an old building and 
not a new building. Mr. PERTWEE, architect, in’ his 
evidence said the structure was nota new building, but 
simply an addition to an old one. The Justices, having 
examined the premises, acknowledged that there was some 
difficulty in coming to a decision, but they had agreed that 
the structure was a new building, and came under 'the by- 
laws. A nominal fine of five shillings was imposed, with 
costs. In many cases local authorities are disposed to be 
exacting, but it cannot be expected that the practice which 
was tolerated in days when by-laws were unknown should 
be continued for ever. “The old order changeth, : giving 
place to new,” and as it is not a difficult operation to pre- 
pare a plan for a corrugated iron house r2 feet square, it is 
not worth while to defy the authorities. | 


THE extension of the National Gallery in Dublin has 
been commenced from the plans of Sir T. N. Deane & Son. 
The collection deserves a visit from anyone who is doubtful 
about the possibility of still picking up examples of: old 
masters at a moderate cost. Sir WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 
may not be admired by dealers, but he has husbanded his 
resources so well as to have worked wonders as a bargain 
hunter. Among the latest additions are an example of the 
elder WEENIX, the bird painter, a landscape by GEORGES , 
MicuEL, the Frenchman whose works during his lifetime 
were only to be seen in the shops of the humblest dealers, 
but who is now. recognised as a master, and a portrait by 
Orig, the wondrous Cornish boy who became professor 
in the Royal Academy. A portrait by KNELLER of 
GINKELL, the Dutch warrior, can never be popular, for as 
commander-in-chief in Ireland he captured Athlone, 
Galway and Limerick, won the battle of Aughrim, and 
crushed the hopes of the natives for more than a century. 
Another work of KNetier is the second Duke of 
OrmonbeE, A pastel by Henry Lurreret will recall the 
memory of an Irish artist of the seventeenth century, whose 
name will always be-associated with the history of English 
engraving. Another Irish artist who only practised as an 
amateur was Francis Brnpon. His portrait of Archbishop 
BouLteR has been lent to Dublin from the National 
Portrait Gallery. : 
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SIR ANTONY VANDYKE. 


HEN VANDYKE resided in Rome _ between his 
twentieth and his twenty-fifth year he was called 
“ Pittore Cavalieresco.” According to BUCKERIDGE’S 
account of his life in England, “He always went mag- 
nificently dressed, had a numerous and gallant equipage, 
and kept so good a table in his apartment that few princes 
were more visited or better served.” VeERTUE suggests’ his 
hospitality was not ostentation, for he “often detained the 
persons who sat to him to dinner for an opportunity of 
studying their countenances and of retouching their pic- 
tures again in the afternoon.” In these few graphic sen- 
tences we have a vision of the great painter in whose 
honour Antwerp has abandoned its usual gravity and has 
given itself up to festivity. Nature had made ANTONY 
VANDYKE a handsome man and he knew how to adorn 
himself. He was a connoisseur in robes, and as old 
SANDERSON said, “ VANDYKE was the first painter who e’er 
put ladies’ dress into a careless romance.” ‘This attention 
to dress may have obliged GarnsporoucH to feel much 
affection for the Fleming, and to consider that Heaven 
would not be celestial unless VANDYKE was there to welcome 
him. But with all his love of display VANpDYKE never 
neglected his art nor tried to make theatrical posing serve 
as a Substitute for honest labour. His paintings have well 
resisted time and climatic changes, his technique will bear 
scrutiny. Indeed, the number of copies made of his works 
by modern students is a testimony to the general perfection 
of his style. His Gevartius, or Cornelius Vander Geest, in 
the National Gallery was long the favourite with young 
portraitists in this country, and few English students have’ 
worked in Antwerp without attempting to reproduce his 
Lintombment, of which THACKERAY wrote :—“ In that Pieta 
of VANDYKE have you ever looked at the yellow-robed 
angel, with the black scarf thrown over her wings and robe? 
What 2 charming figure of grief and beauty! What a 
pretty compassion it inspires! It soothes and pleases me 
like a sweet rhythmic chant. See how delicately the yellow 
robe contrasts with the blue sky behind, and the scarf binds 
the two! If Ruwens lacked grace VanpyKE abounded 
in it, What a consummate elegance! What a perfect 
cavalier! No wonder the fine ladies in England admired 
Sir ANTONY.” 

In Europe there was no artist more fitted to be a 
painter of English cavaliers, and yet only during a quarter 
of his life was he connected with England. Born in 
Antwerp in March 1599, he is supposed by some biographers 
to exemplify the power of hereditary talent. His father, 
FRANs, was described as a glass-painter, while his mother 
was a landscape and flower-painter and embroiderer, and 
from both he obtained his earliest instruction. But later 
authorities say the father was a merchant, and as his mother 
died when he was a child he could not have derived much 
advantage from parental education. That he must have 
exhibited a talent for art at an early age is evident when 
we learn that in his tenth year he became the pupil of Van 
Baxen, a Fleming who had studied in Rome and was a 
figure-painter. _VANDYKE was likely to have equalled his 
master before he left him, and to have considered he was 
destined to be another of the painters of historical and 
scripture pieces. When he afterwards entered RUBENS’S 
studio he was, like many young artists, vain of his powers. 
The master counselled him to follow portraiture. Students 
are severe Critics, and not always just. It is easy to under- 
stand that VANDYKE and those who were of his own age 
would conclude that RuBENs was jealous of rising genius, 
and wished to turn a rival into a course where he could not 
encounter him. In that way the old story of RupEns’s fear 
of being supplanted by VANpDYKE could easily arise, but it 
will not bear scrutiny. RUBENS not only aided his rival 
with all his experience, but he made of him an assistant and 
employed him to aid in the production of his countless 
pictures. If the elder master had been unfriendly, Van- 
DYKE was not likely to be elected a member of the Guild 
of Painters in his eighteenth year. He continued to 
co-operate with RuBENsS until 1623,;when he was advised 
_ to visit Italy. 

The ascribed cause of the jealousy: between RusENs 
and VaNDYKE. is, however, interesting, for it suggests that 
studio life in the seventeenth century did not differ from 


| the life of an earlier and of a later period. — One stude 


‘of the illness of his mother, RusENs returned to Fland 


_ girl he painted a .S4. AZartin, in which he and his he 


which served like the Louvre in Paris as the abode of t 


= 

thrust another against the renowned Descent from the Cross — 
before all the colours had dried. VANDYKE repaired the — 
damage, and his part was supposed to increase the effect — 
of the picture. RUBENS, according to one version, W 
annoyed ‘when he found that he was surpassed by a yout 
while it is also related he was more than pleased. Then ~ 
followed the advice to VANDYKE about visiting Italy, which — 
was accomplished by a present in the form of a fine horse” 
and other useful gifts. RupmENs may have thought th 
VANDYKE resembled himself, and was as likely to me 
fortune there. If at the time Rusens held an uniqi 
position among painters—in one sense there never 
another artist who was equally successful—it was owin; 
the friends he found in Italy. A life of the artist wh 
appeared soon after his death tells us that RuBEns left 
Antwerp in May 1600. He first went to Venice. There 
by chance he lodged with a gentleman in the service of t 
Duke of Mantua. Some of the painter’s works were show 
to the Prince, who was so fascinated by their novelty, he u 
every means to secure a monopoly of the artist. What) 
most persuasive with RuBENS was the opportunity to 
study the works of GruL1o Romano. He remained in the 

Mantuan Court for some years, and recsived commis 
from several princes, RuBENS was always a teachable 
and he could not live among diplomatists without acquiri 
knowledge of statecraft. When the Duke resolved to | 
sent a grand carriage and seven horses to the King of Spa 
the painter was sent to offer them. He acquitted hi 
so well he was sent on another mission to Venice, wh 
could also study with advantage. His reputation exte 
in Italy, and from many cities commissions were offer 
the diplomatist-painter. When, after seven years, hear 


awe 


he found all the grandees eager to show respect to an artis 
who could not only paint their portraits, but instruct them 
in the science. of government. leg) NBN ae ea 

RusBENs, who was a generous man, was likely to assu 
that a handsome, gentlemanly and able young fellow woule 
by the aid of his introductions, arrive at a similar measu 
of success. VANDYKE’S portraits were of a kind whi 
would be more acceptable to courtiers than his master’ 
Mr. RusKIN considers that “ with a certain set” VAND' 
portraits will always be more popular than TiTIAN’s 
Rusens could hardly fail to arrive at a like conclusio 
But VANDYKE’s success in Italy did not resembl 
master’s. According to the old legend, to please a pea 


appeared, and a Holy Family, for which she — 
parents served as models. Unlike his master, he 
much tact. He avoided his countrymen, which, we suppc 
was wise, but it was with a manner which made th 
become his enemies. He was invited to paint the portrat 
of princes, but not one of them entrusted him with 
mission. VANDYKE, however, left his mark in Italy, wh 
he is believed to have painted over a hundred works. 

Cardinal Bentivogho in the Pitti Gallery asserts its | 
against an example of RapHaEL. In Bergamo at ¢ 
there were eight of his portraits. A Holy Hamily in i 
was considered to be equal to one of CoRREGGIO’S, ¢ 
Charles V. was compared with Tivian’s; © 

When he returned to Antwerp RuBeEns was Still 

ful, and received his former pupil with affection. "Pictu 
for churches were in demand, and VANDYKE received 
missions for several. He was invited to The Hague t 

a portrait of the Prince of Nassau, and the Dutch cou 
lors were proud to be represented by a hand which 
so many nobles. While in Holland he heard abo 
partiality for art which was manifested by CHARLES 
VANDYKE came to London in the hope of gaining the k 
favour. It appears he had visited the city prior 
Italian journey. His acquaintance with Courts had 
instructed him, for he imagined that his arrival — 
somehow be made known in Whitehall, and so great | 
artist must immediately be sought out. But there was 

excitement about him, and VANDYKE went back to Belgiun 
in disgust, Afterwards'when CHARLES heard of the occur 
rence he lost no time in sending an invitation to. the 
painter. WVanpyKe obeyed, and was lodged at Blackfriars 


king’s painters, His style pleased the king, and the: 
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of portraits of CHARLES, his queen and their children is 
There are thirty-eight still’ 
existing of the king, and nearly as many of the queen. In 
1632 VANDYKE was knighted, and afterwards the appoint- 
ment of king’s painter was given to him with an allowance 
DANIEL MyTEns, “his majesty’s picturer,” 
was annoyed at the appearance of a rival, and sent in his 
resignation, but Cuartezs promised to find employment for 
the two artists, and it is believed they became friends, The 
prices obtained by VanpvkE will not in our time be con- 
sidered munificent, but he appears to have received money 
A memorandum in the Lord 


evidence of the royal favour. 


of 200/. a year. 


soon after his arrival. 
Chamberlain’s account book is as follows: —“ July 15, 1632. 


‘A warrant for a privy seale of 280/. to be payed unto Sir 
ANTONY VANDYKE for diverse pictures by him made for 
His Majestye, viz. for the picture of His Majestie, another 
of Monsieur, the French king’s brother; and another of the 
ambassadress, at length, at 25/. a piece—one of the Queen’s 
Majestie, another of the Prince of ORANGE, another of the 
Princess. of ORANGE, and another of their son, at half- 


length, 20/. apiece. For one great piece of His Majestie, 
the Queene and their children, 100/ 
VITELLIUS,  20/. 
Emperor Gavpa, 5/7, amounting in all to 280/.” 


in a day, the sums paid were not unprofitable. 
_ However expeditiously he painted, VANDYKE’s works 


have always charm. As we said above, with all his efforts 
to shine in the society of the time there was no shamming 


about his pictures. “He was happy before his easel. Mr. 


Ruskin, when comparing a modern. portrait with one of 


WVANDYKE’s, says :—‘‘Good work is always evjoyed work. 
‘There is not a touch of VANDYKE’S pencil but he seems to 


have revelled in—not grossly, but delicately—tasting the 


colour in every touch as an epicure would wine. While the 
Other goes on daub, daub, daub, like a bricklayer spreading 


mortar—nay with far less lightness of hand or lightness of 


spirit than a good bricklayer’s—covering his canvas heavily 
eed conceitedly at once, caring only but to catch the public 
eye with his coarse, presumptuous, ponderous, illiterate 
work.” It is not in painting alone Mr. RusxK1n’s words 
are applicable. : 

__ VANDYKE was most successful in depicting cavaliers and 
their ladies. Occasionally he was able to grasp the 
Characters of men of a deeper nature. His so-called 
Gevartius, and it is always likely to bear that name, his 
Strafford, and the Bentivoglio show immense power, but he 
seemed to be more at ease when painting men of about his 
Own age. With Cuar.es I. his name will always be 
associated. It is to be regretted that VANDYKE’s project 
to paint the history of the Order of the Garter for the walls 
of the Banqueting-house in Whitehall was not carried out. 
The price demanded was said to be 80,000/, but when the 
sums he accepted for portraits are remembered so large an 
amount is manifestly erroneous. Clouds were then lower- 
ing on the House of Stuart, and in the confusion errors 
were likely to arise. REYNOLDS was of opinion that Van- 
DYKE ‘“‘had truly a genius for history-painting if it had not 
been taken off by portraits,” and it would not be easy to 
discover a more suitable subject for his talents than an 
illustration of the history of the famous Order. 

__ The artist was alleged, like many men of that age, to have 
dabbled in alchemy, which was an infallible way to lose 
money. But he expired before he wasted all his savings, for 
at his death VanDyKr was supposed to be worth 20,0004, 
which was a large sum to have remained after so expensive 
a life. He was married to the grand-daughter of Lord 
“GOWRIE—the leader of the mysterious plot against Jamzs VI, 
The circumstances were described in Zhe Architect of July 7, 
1893. VANDYKE died rather suddenly on December 9, 


1641, and was buried, according to the direction in his will, 
on the north side of the choir of Old St. Paul’s, near the 
tomb of Joun or Gaunt. .No monument was erected, and 
every trace of his interment was destroyed in the fire of 


* 


WREn’s work has not yet many rivals. 


One of the Emperor 
And for mending the picture of the 
The 
VITELLIUS was to complete a set of the twelve emperors 
by Tittan. According to Horace Waxpote, “ VANDYKE 
had 4o0/, for a half, and 60/7, for a whole length, a more 
tational proportion than that of our present painters, who 
receive an equal price for the most insignificant part of the 
Picture.” As it is said the painter could complete a portrait 


‘the repoussé work which covered the doorways. 


WHAT SCULPTURE CAN DO. 
_ [By A CorreEsponpEntT.| 


LTHOUGH it may appear paradoxical, there is reason 
A for the belief that architecture becomes popular in 
proportion to the extent in which nature is imitated in it. 
Another conclusion follows from this, viz. that architectural 
forms which are pure, or in other words have something 


‘mathematical about them, can never be much admired 


unless in cases where there is some extraordinary property 
to compensate for the absence of anything suggestive of 
nature. ‘The dome of St. Paul’s does not recall any form 
with which men are familiar. Its novelty therefore aids in 
making it attractive. We must’ bear in mind that when it 
was erected the dome was almost unknown in England, and 
The Eiffel Tower 
is not comparable with London’s dome, but it secured 
interest on its completion because it was believed to be the 
highest structure in the world, being double the height of 
the Pyramids. Moreover, it counteracted the effect of the 
Montmartre basilica in dominating Paris. Already it has 
fallen out of the favour of the Parisians. If we contrast its fate 
with that of the Eddystone Lighthouse we shall be able to 
understand the drift of the argument. SmEaToN, who 
designed the latter, announced that its contour was derived 
from an oak tree. The lighthouse therefore became to the 
public an imitation of a natural standard which the simplest 
could appreciate. M. ErrreL was too fond.of mathematics 
to go to the woods for a suggestion, and although his struc- 
ture is as graceful as the lighthouse, the crowd having con- 
sidered its novelty was its chief characteristic would not now 
object if the beams were rearranged in another form. Trees 
are always with us, and from force of habit, if from no other 
reason, we admire them. A copy in stone or steel has 
consequently some associations for us which dispose us to 
be chary of fault-finding when in presence of it.. We once 
heard in Birmingham a discussion over a colossal lily or 
two which the late J. H. CHAMBERLAIN introduced.in a 
school board office or other municipal building, and which 
occupied much of the space left between the windows. — It 
was generally condemned as out of scale, ‘or as an un- 
warranted symbol and so forth. But a shrewd native, 
who was not an architect, said it was the only part of the 
building on which his eye rested whenever he passed, and 
which he cared to criticise. He acknowledged his in- 
ability to define the laws of architectural proportion, but 
the degree of imitative skill seen in the flower he could test 
by comparing it with a specimen out of his own garden. 
Perhaps, he added, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN wished to translate 
the story of the dog of AxcipiapEs and to allure criticism 
from the building itself, but at all events he had presented 
something to the public gaze which all could understand. 
The Midland philosopher could have precedents with- 


out number to warrant the introduction of the floral mosaic. 


It would appear a very insignificant thing if compared with 
one of the lotiform columns of Egypt.. The Birmingham 
flower is only a surface decoration, but on the banks of the 
Nile the old builders would not have hesitated about sup- 
porting the biggest railway bridge—if one then existed— 
on columns which resembled the stalks and flowers of any 
of the plants which grew near the water. The interest of 
the columns would be enhanced by paintings or carvings 
of the history of the structure. The Egyptians were not 
satisfied with plant-forms. In the great temple of 
Ipsamboul we can still see the colossal figures which serve 
as buttresses. Sculptured{and painted figures are to be also 
seen elsewhere, and they reveal the necessity which was felt 
to, supplement majestic architecture by representations of 
men. In Assyria the builders contrived to dispense with 
columns which served as supports, but they could not do 
without sculpture. In the British Museum we see examples 
of the reliefs. in stone which flanked the entrances and of 
The ruins 
which are found in South America, and which by many 
investigators are supposed to have relation with the work 
of Asia and Africa, also exhibit the apparent necessity of 
employing figures to impart character to a building. In 
Indian architecture the representations of living beings are 
so numerous as to become suggestive of the. visions of 
opium-eaters, We need not further pursue this part of the 
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subject, for the reader must know already how important 
was figure-work to the early peoples. 

When in following the.course of architecture we come 
to Greece we seem to have a conflict of ideas, in which 
tradition was opposed by logic or a theory of zesthetics. 
The gate at Mycenz with the pair of lions, or it may be two 
sides of one lion, recalls Assyria, if not Egypt. But the 
Doric temple, abstractedly considered, was perfect without 
employing sculpture—in fact, it is a more rational structure 
when it depends on its architectural details. Of the figures 
on the frieze, pediments and metopes of the Parthenon only 
fragments remain, and yet the temple impresses many of those 
who see it, although to the average modern tourist the absence 
of the sculpture is irreparable. The clearest intellects in 
Athens would probably have preferred the unadorned work 
of Icrinus and CALLIcRATES. But PERICLES, as became 
a politician, sought popular favour, and the temple there- 
fore was converted into an exposition of popular myths. It 
was, however, manifest that the sculpture was only supple- 
mentary to the architecture. Before many years had 
elapsed sculpture gained the upper hand, and in the 
Erechtheum we see columns supplanted by figures of 
women, a degrading spectacle, which is a commentary on 
the domestic life of the Greeks when they were most 
cultured. ‘The Doric and Ionic capitals had to make way 


for the Corinthian, which was a sculptor’s rather than a~ ; L 
| the practice of sculpture and painting with architecture, it 


mason’s work. As time went on, the latter was less in- 
fluential, and as far as can be made out from the remains 
which exemplify the decadent period of Greek architecture, 
sculpture became excessive. 

The Romans were therefore hardly to be blamed if their 
buildings were over-ornamented. They could not be 


expected to draw inspiration from modes which belonged 


to a time when a severe beauty was accepted as in keeping 
with the character of the Greeks. The architects and 
sculptors employed in Rome would hardly be willing to go 
back so far in quest of models. Besides, it was an advan- 
tage to persuade the populace of their own greatness as well 
as of the magnificence of their rulers and those who aspired 
to rule. For that purpose sculpture was an eloquent agent. 
There was a great deal of sham in the Roman system of 
life. Concrete was, by means of veneering, made to appear 
as construction in marble, and the introduction of a sculp- 
tured frieze, some mosaics, and several statues more than 
compensated for the inherent defects of the builder’s work 
in the eyes of the multitude. The triumphal arches and 
Trajan’s Column are sufficient to indicate the superabund- 
ance of sculpture which was considered essential for a work 
in a public place. In the provinces where the s/eds were 
fewer, and where educated officials were the arbiters of 
taste, we occasionally meet with a building like the Maison 
Carrée at Nimes, where effect depends on architecture alone, 
but 1 Rome there was almost a prejudice against similar 
work. 

It is therefore easy to understand how a people who for 
generations could not consider architecture as an att by 
itself, but as one which needed various kinds of decoration 
for its completion, would not easily be disposed to dispense 
with sculptured or painted figures. The early Christians 
exemplify the fact. ‘The catacombs were not adapted for 


decoration, but we know how often attempts were made to 


overcome the bareness of the place by paintings that 
do not appear always to be apposite. When basilicas were 
placed at the disposal of congregations, they also were 
transformed by the aid of decorators. The rise of a second 
Rome at Byzantium introduced a new era in decorated 
architecture. Artists must have abounded, and the con- 
gregations were among their most constant supporters. 
There is evidence enough surviving of the exquisite orna- 
mentation of the interiors of churches. The tradition of 
the catacombs was respected and secrecy prevailed among 
the Byzantine Christians. One ~consequence was the 
difference between the inner and outward appearance of 
the churches. It is no longer possible to determine the 
extent to which sculpture was employed in them, but the 
outbreaks of the iconoclasts suggest that figures were 
numerous. The aversion to the art which was a funda- 
mental characteristic of the creed of Islam, is additional 
evidence on the subject. ? : 

The Early Medizval buildings present so severe an 
aspect they might be considered as having been affected 
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by that creed. Sculpture may not have been recognise Wy 
as essential by the designers of the churches; statues were, 
however, employed to adorn altars. The severity of the 
buildings did not endure. The variations in the history Oo! 
Gothic architecture were to a great extent determined by 
the extent and manner of using sculpture. This is soa 
apparent to all who endeavour to make out the real differ-— 
ences between styles that Mr. Ruskin expressed himself 
like a genuine Medizvalist when he said:—“ As soon 
we possess a body of sculptors able and willing, and hay 
leave from the English public, to carve on the facades 
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and choristers who are to minister in the said cathed 
and on the facades of our public buildings portraits o' 
men chiefly moving or acting in the same; and on our 
buildings generally the birds and flowers which are singing 
and budding in the fields around them, we shall havea 
school of English architecture; not till then.” In the words 
we can see the development of Gothic which was sought, 
although it was more often attained abroad than in England 
We have, however, examples enough in which a style that 
is unquestionably beautiful is presented without muc 
indebtedness to sculpture. But probably their excellence 
was never generally admitted by the people who worshipped 
in them. ee 

So many. men belonging to the Renaissance combined 


becomes difficult to determine the respective values of © 
three arts in the minds of the designers of that peri 
Sometimes plainness is employed merely for the sake o 
contrast, and to give more effect to statuary. Questions of 
money had also to be more seriously considered. Such 
pay as was received by Renaissance sculptors would, n¢ 
doubt, be considered as incredible by the men who carye 
the porches of Amiens and Chartres or the front of W 
A few single figures were often employed in Florence 
Rome, where a larger number would be preferred if m 
were forthcoming. As a rule, it was recognised 
sculpture was essential, and when we find that the Re 
sance buildings which are most admired by the people 
later time are those which display much sculpture 
belief of the artists is confirmed. — aa 
As we have said before, noble buildings are pos 
from which sculpture and painters’ work are absent. 1 
the admiration of them will be generally confined to’ 
who can understand the principles of architectural co: 
position, and will not allow sentiment to get the bett 
them. Salisbury Cathedral is a noble exampl 
Medizval art, but Mr. Rusktn has no hesitation in oy 


Florence, the front appeared to express only the savagen 
of Northern Gothic. The absence of sculpture made 
front look gloomy to a man who had revelled : 
Italian carvings. If an earnest student can judge arcl 
ture in that way, what is to be expected from the ordin 
critics and from the crowds to whom fine details are va 
less? Sculpture not only compensates for defects, 
presents. forms which everybody can understand” 
some extent, and, as will be found everywhere, it i 
main factor in the appreciation of buildings. aye 
; a Cee 
ABOUT OLD ST. PAUL'S. =I eae 
E have mentioned in our first article that the names” 
architects and surveyors are not recorded in the docu 
ments belonging to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, ¢ 
the duties which they ought to have carried out were entrust 
to masons and carpenters. . Apparently the official conservat 
of the cathedral were indifferent to the risks whic é 
incurred by leaving so much to workmen. One case 1 
referred to, which reveals that questions relating to cons 
tion were not always left to masons. In the sixteenth cel 
Michael Shallers or Shawler was one of the vergers ¢ 
Paul’s, and he compiled a note-book mainly with a view t 
payment of fees. With it are preserved some of the letter, 
warrants he received. On July 29, 1581, Dean Nowell v 
fo him’: crns ee \ «eae 
Wheras the right honorable the Earle of Pemb 
mynded to sett upp hys fathers Tombe in our churche be 
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thes are to certifye yow, that uppon condition, that the vautes 
and pyllars of our churche be not hurte, or indangered therby, 
and that the breadth of the sayd Tombe doe not exceade the 
breadth of the late Lord Keepers Tombe, I am well contented, 
& soe I thinke my brethren of the Chaptre wyll lykewyse be 
well pleased, that the sayd Tombe may be soe erected theare. 


From this we see that the important question of the safety 
of the vaulting and columns, or, in other words, the stability of 
St. Paul’s, was left to the determination of a verger. Else- 
where a similar easy-going supervision was likely to be 
adopted, and the wonder is, therefore, so many Medizval 
buildings have been preserved. In another case the Dean orders 
Shawler to “suffer my Lord Keeper, his workmen; to have 
access at all tymes convenient into the southé syde of the 
queare at Powles, and ther betweene the two pillars which are 
next above the doore of that syde to take downe suche yren and 
stone worke as shalbe convenient to make rowme for his 
Lordships toombe ther to be sett upp.” In other words, the 
Lord Keeper’s men might do as they pleased, regardless of 
consequences. 

In building leases we see a like absence of a reference to 
skilled superintendence. One was granted in 1395 to Hugh 
Hayward, of a tenement called “le Blake hors on the hope” in 
Fleet Street, in the suburb of London, with shops, houses and 
other appurtenances, for a term of thirty years ata yearly rent 
of 24s. for the first six years and of 10 marks for the remainder 
of the term. Hayward undertakes within the first two years 
to build a new chamber of new timber on the site of the old 
hall,a good hall of timber on the site of the old kitchen, to 
mend with old and new timber three chambers, and to make 
three chimneys, to make a kitchen in the house “ubi plumba 
nunc situantur,” to repair another old room, to make a wooden 
wall between that house and the next, to make an “ale” called 
“entre” between the said houses, to repair all the chambers 
“cum novis gistes et mensis”, where necessary, and all the 
windows, doors, stairs, &c,, and to keep all the premises and 
the pavement in good repair. 

It is curious to learn that Fleet Street once upon a time 
was suburban, but the work which Hayward was to execute 
could only have the Dean and Chapter for supervisors. 

; _ A lease granted in 1570 enables us to imagine the buildings 
which like barnacles had attached themselves to St. Paul's, 
and which, it must be said, were not unique. Margaret 
Coston became lessee for a term of forty years of a shed or 
shop built between the buttresses of the east end of St. John’s 
Chapel, containing in length 21 feet 3 inches and in breadth 
7 feet 6 inches; a shed or shop next adjoining, and built 
between two buttresses “on the east syde of the longe chappel 
of the said Cathedrall Churche towardes the northe parte of 
the same longe chapell,” containing in length 18 feet 10 inches 
and in breadth 7 feet 3 inches; also a void place of ground 
between other two buttresses on the east side of the said long 
chapel towards the south part thereof, containing in length 
25 feet'and in breadth 7 feet 6 inches ; also a void place of 
ground between two buttresses on the north side of the parish 
church of St. Faith’s, lately called Jesus Chapel, and adjoining 
next to the north door of the said parish church eastward ; 
also a shed or shop and certain void ground between two 


buttresses towards the north-east end of the said parish church, 


“the sermone howse lately builded by Sir Thomas Rowe, 
knight, lyinge on the west syde of the same,” also a shop at the 
éast end of the said parish church “agaynst that parte of the 
said cathedrall churche on the which St. George’s Chappell 
standith ;” and lasfly a void place of ground at the east end of 
the said parish church “ against St. Dunstane’s Chappell.” 

_. At that time it would appear as if St. Paul’s was treated 
with little respect. There was a visitation of Bishop Bancroft 
in 1598, at which the bellringers complained that “the trunck- 
makers troble the churche with burdens, The boyes tawght 
at St. Gregoryes unruly and threaten. Beggers will not be 
put owt.” 

_ Iman earlier age the Dean and Chapter were able to obtain 
the co-operation of the citizens to preserve the cathedral from 
many of the risks which arose from its position in the city. 
‘The respect in which the building was held will be evident from 
the following extract from an agreement which was entered into 


‘in,1282::— 


u 


fe Wee the said mayor and citizens with good Faythe doe pro- 
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mise that from henche fourthe wittingelye we shall doe or procure 
to be donne nothinge uniuste againste the rights and liberties 
spirituall or tempoorall of the same our mother churche of St. 
Paule, but that the said Lorde Bishopp Deane and Chapter 
may in all thinges justlie use theire ould libertie, more over we 
doe promise by lawfull stipulation that we shall make or cause 
to be made all maner of drops of water of the said shopes to be 
tourned away towardes the kinges hieway leaste any doe 
distille into the churchyearde or uppon the walls of the same 
wheareby the same may receave hurte or to be made worse, 
and that we shall nott permite butchers, poticaris, gouldsmithes, 
cookes or comon women, to dwell in the same shopps by whose 
noyse or tumulte or dishonestie the quietnes or devotion of the 
ministers of the churche may be troubled, nor also shall suffer 
those which shall dwell in the same shopps to burne any sea- 
cooles in the same, or such other thinges which doe stinke. . . . 
More over at our owne charges we shall cause all the coffins of 
the bodies laetlye buried in the toumbes or hollowe places of 
the outer part of the walle towardes the north to be decentlie 
buryed or put at the leaste in three honest graves under so 
many tombes or hollowe places in the inner side of the same 
walle, and the saide outward toumbes or hollowe places to 
stope up with lime and stone, moreover we the said mayor and 
many of the Alderemen of the saide cittie as fer as to our owne 
persons dothe aperteayne doe graunte & with good faythe doe 
promise to doe our best indevor with the commons of the said 
cittie that it may be graunted unto the said Deane & Chapter 
that they may shutt all the gaets of the South Churche yearde 
of the Church of St. Paule every night after courphew is ronge 
so that they shall be opened early every day againe, that we shall 
not sett procure or cause to be sett any more shoppes without 
or beyonde the boundes conteyned in the charter or deadde of 
our Lorde the Kinge for the buildinge of the same shopes 
made, viz. beyounde the gate againste Ivey Laine towards the 
west. ; 


It is noteworthy that with all their power the Dean and 
Chapter did not at the time possess a chapter-house. Not 
until 1332 was there assignment of the open space called the 
garden of the Dean and Chapter, on the south side of the 
church, for the erection thereon of a chapter-house and cloister, 
so that they might no longer be different to the chapters of other 
cathedral churches. This was done at the special instigation 
of Stephen, Bishop of London. 

Another assignment brings before us the condition of the 
streets of London in the early part of the fourteenth century. 
Nicholas Housebonde, one of the minor canons, lived in a 
house at the north-east corner of “* Sarmouneris Lane,” belong- 
ing to the Chapter. We suppose he was a timid official, for in 
1315 he made complaint that his house was inconvenient for 
the purpose, on account of the grievous perils which are to be 
feared by reason of its distance from the cathedral church and 
the crossing of dangerous lanes by nights, and the attacks of 
robbers and other ill-disposed persons which he had already 
suffered, and also on account of the ruinous condition of the 
building and the crowd of loose women who live around it. 
The Chapter therefore assigned to him a piece of ground at the 
end of the schools, on which to make a house and a “viri- 
darium,” the said ground extending from the wall of St. Paul’s 
to the wall on the south side of the churchyard bounding the 
garden of the Chapter. 

A memorandum made in 1316 shows that debts owing to 
the Chapter need not be paid in current coin, and that even so 
great a prelate as the Bishop of London could be in a state of 
impecuniosity. Bishop Gilbert [de Segrave] owed the Chapter 
the sum of 100 marks, the balance of 400/. borrowed of them 
by him, and also 30 marks which he had promised to give in 
aid of the work of the shrine (feretrum) of St. Erkenwald. His 
lordship delivered to the Chapter in payment of 110 marks 
eleven sacks of wool, valued at 10 marks a sack, on condition 
that if it shall fetch less he shall pay the difference, while if it 
shall fetch more they shall repay the excess to him. 

From an agreement of 1404 entered into with John Dobson, 
citizen and carpenter, we can imagine without difficulty the 
kind of houses which then existed in the centre of the City. 
Mention is made of a shop,.a “sotelhous,” an alley, .a 
““garit,” two “ baywyndowes,” a “parlera,” a great cellar, a 
“ warehous,” a hall with an “upryght roof,” two lintelled 
windows of two bays, a “tresaunce” full of windows in_ the 
hall, an “oryell” with a step to give light to the pantry and 
“botillery” at the east end of the hall, a stable, a “colehous ” 
and a “ wodehous.” 

From the apparent absence of a surveyor we fear the pros 
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perty of the Dean and Chapter was liable to dilapidations. 
There was an easy way of dealing with the delinquent when 
he wasa cleric. In 1309 it was found that a certain room with 
a chimney on the wall towards the south street was hopelessly 
ruined. Instead of insisting on the rebuilding, a license was 
given to Master Robert de Clothale, chancellor of the church, 
to level it with the ground, and he was excused from building 
another in its stead inasmuch as he had at his own great cost 
built two solars at the ends of the hall, and also a chapel and a 
gardrobe adjoining the room on the east side of the hall, and a 
study-on the south side of the said room, and had. gone to 
great expense in procuring the appropriation of the church of 
Ealing (Yllingge) to the office of chancellor. It was also 
ordained that every chancellor who inhabited the house was to 
pay two marks every year to the Chamberlain of St. Paul’s at 
the obit of the said Master Robert.. A compromise of that 
kind would not find much favour if it came before the Courts in 
our day. 
The Manor of Malden, in Surrey, was purchased in 1240 
by Walter de Merton, who was then chancellor, and afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester. In 1274 it was transferred to Merton 
College, Oxford. In.some way we do not understand various 
rights corresponding with those usually belonging to a lord of 
the manor were exercised by the Bishop of London: ‘There 
still exists an agreement, dated 1287, between Richard (de 
Gravesend) Bishop of ‘London, and the men of Malden, by 
which it is arranged that he and his successors shall receive 
for stallage from every holder of a stall in the market of Malden 
4d, a year, from every merchant bringing salt thither by water 
for sale a measure of salt containing two bushels which is 
called “ Toltrey” (“ mensuram salis continentem duos;,bussellos 
que vocatur Toltrey ”), also for herbage for every horse or colt 
(pullus) brought in 2¢2., for a cow 13d, for a calf $d, for five 
sheep 13d., and for “ mark-peny” the men agree that if any one 
shall make a chimney (fumerium) or pent houses (penticios) or 
any enclosure (purpresturam) to the damage of the lords, pre- 
sentment shall be made at the next court, and they agree that the 
Bishop and his parcener shall receive compensation (emendam) 
for the burning of the park. The Bishop may have represented 
the Oxford College, but there is nothing to show his position. 
Complaints are sometimes heard about the number of 
orders given to German firms for windows and other objects 


- which are to be employed in church decoration. Six hundred 


years ago German artists had gained a footing in London, and 
were employed for St. Paul’s. This is proved by an agreement 
between the Dean and Chapter and Herebright de Cologne, 
citizen and painter of London, by which the latter undertook 
to paint an image of St. Paul with its tabernacle. of carpentry, 
situated at the end and right part of the principal altar of the 
said church for twelve marks, or more if necessary. The latter 
condition is one which modern contractors would gladly see 
revived. That they gave more than was agreed on is one of 
ihe best tributes which can be offered to the memory of the 
ancient authorities of St. Paul’s. ; 


SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A Rts fifty-third annual meeting of the Sussex Archzeological 

Society was held on the roth inst., and the attendance of 
members was unusually large. The principal scenes of archas- 
ological interest visited were Boxgrove Priory and the ruins of 
Halnaker House, near Chichester, where papers were read ; 
but a pause was also made at Westhampnett Church (which is 
of great historic and personal interest to churchpeople and 
others), and after luncheon Mr. H. Michell Whitley (the hon. 
secretary to the Society) described the remains of the entrench- 


* ment, locally known as the War Dyke and the Devil’s Dyke, 


which ran from Houghton on the Arun north of Arundel, 
through Halnaker, Boxgrove and the Broile, into Hampshire, 
and which formed the northern defence of an ancient settle- 
ment. Members and their friends from Hastings, Eastbourne, 
Lewes, Tunbridge Wells, Brighton, Worthing, Horsham, 
Midhurst, Portsmouth and other places, says the Sussex Daily 
News, started from Chichester Cathedral, and the first stoppage 
was made, in less than half an hour, at Westhampnett. 


The Bishops Burial Place. 
The venerable church of this pretty village, within sound of 


the cathedral bells, is of peculiar interest, as it possesses 
Roman and Saxon remains; while in the lovely little church- 
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yard lie, almost’ side by side, two bishops of Chichester—Dr. — 
Gilbert and Dr. Durnford—and their graves were visited by 
several of the party. The Roman and Saxon remains of the 
church and its: peculiar low-side windows were described by 
Mr. P. M. Johnston. He also called attention to signs of early 
British work, The road from London to Regnum (as Chichester - 
was formerly called) used to run down by Westhampnett, a 

Mr. Johnston was inclined to attribute to this fact the findi 
of Roman tiles and bricks in the church. Saxon tiles had a 
been found. There used to be an old Saxon chancel arch, but 
this) had, been replaced by an arch unmistakably modern. | | 
dwelt on a certain blue tile in the church as of Roman origin, 
while there were other tiles bearing hieroglyphics, in regard to” 
which there was some doubt. The Saxon work in the chi 

probably dated from the time of Wilfrid, who came into 
Sussex in 181 A.D., and as the result of his missionary enter. 
prise (he converted Sussex to Christianity) he set up a great 
monastery at Selsey, At the coming of Wilfrid Sussex was ir 
a state of heathenism, but from the Selsey monastery monks 
were sent forth in all directions to preach the Gospel. One 


cells such as the Venerable Bede refers to in his writings, and 
Mr. Johnston thought that one of these cells (a place fora 
monk to shelter in) was the foundation of Westhampnett 
Church. It will thus be seen that a visit to this church tal 
the imagination back to the very beginnings of Christianity in 
Sussex. He also drew attention to various details in the 
structure, mentioning particularly a little side chapel which in™ 
general appearance singularly resembles one at Aldingbout 
and another at Westmeston. He was disposed, therefore, 
argue that at this period there might have been a travell 
school of masons who worked from a set design. This wo 
be about 1250. On one of the windows, of Medizeval times, 
were pointed out some curious marks of the kind known 
“pilgrims’ marks,” but Mr. Johnston said it was very questi 
able whether they were “pilgrims’ marks.” » He conducted the 
party to the lights known as “low-side” windows, and indi- 
cated two specimens which were not good types of this kind of 
window. A rare type is a trefoil window with the top of it ¢ 
off—sometimes called a “head and shoulders” window, 
there is a pretty tomb of the later Renaissance pi 
(fifteenth or sixteenth century). Another peculiar featu 
the church is a door opening into a kind of vestry, this beari 
some fantastic coat of arms, and he spoke of the windows and 
the font of the fifteenth century, while in the west wall the 

were signs of a Saxon window, which for some reason 
been blocked up when the church was restored in 1867. ih 


Boxgrove Prioty.< CMGI > See 
' The party again took to the carriages, and, after another 
delightful drive, reached Boxgrove, where the priory chur 
and the remains of the priory were described by Mr. S 
Hope, M A., ‘whose pet aversion seems to be “that 
lential weed” ivy. It can be understood that to’an archeec 
who seeks only to discover the truth about the past, i 
objectionable, since it certainly has a mischievous effec 
probably it does not inspire so much antipathy in the minds 
those who prefer ruins to be picturesque if they are to 
preserved at all, Mr. St. John Hope spoke of Boxg 
Church as a very beautiful specimen’of work, and showed h 
it—in common with other historic churches—had grown fr 
comparatively humble ‘beginnings. ‘The earliest ment 
the church is in Domesday Book, in which there is a re 
to “the clerks of the church” promising a hide of land, 
also a reference to the fact that at that time there was “a ( 
serving here.” .About 1119 a certain Roger, whose proj 
the church was, gave it over to a French monk, named. 
who sent over to it three monks from Normandy, and a sm 
monastery was built, in which these three monks served. 
St. John Hope described the different features of the ch 
and its various extensions, showing how it had bee: 
expanded on one side and then on the other: The mot 
grew to considerable dimensions, and was suppressed 
time of Henry VIII. It was handed over to one of the bar 
who still further despoiled it, and smaller houses were bui 
the ruins. The party spent about an hour and a 
Boxgrove and then drove to Waterbeach. eta 
Luncheon was served in a marquee erected in Goodi 
Park. The chair was’ taken by the Rev. Canon Cooper, 
thanked the Duke of Richmond and Gordon for his courte 
allowing them to have their luncheon in the park, the rez 
of papers, and especially he thanked Mr. Michell Whitle 
the great care he had taken to perfect the arrangements in 
connection with their meeting. aS : (OT 
Mr. Michell Whitley announced that a paper by Mr. S 
Kershaw on “ Sussex MSS. at Lambeth Palace” would b 
cluded in the Transactions of the Society. The paper refe 
to the connection of the Archbishops of Canterbury int 
past with the county of Sussex, many of their official a 
having been dated from Mayfield or other of the Sussex ho 
of the See. He recognised the courtesy of the Sussex Arch: 
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- logical Society in having presented their valuable volumes to the 
_ Lambeth Library, where they formed a most serviceable adjunct 
_. to the Sussex documents already there. é nH 


. The “ War Dyke.” , 
After luncheon the party strolled about the famous park, 
‘and then assembled to hear Mr, Michell Whitley’s remarks on 
the remains of the entrenchment known as the “War Dyke 
and Devil’s Dyke,” which ran from Houghton on the Arun into 
_ Hampshire, and formed one of the defences of an ancient 
settlement. Mr. Whitley had a large map and plan, by means 
of which he made clearer his description, The War Dyke, he 
explained, commences at the river Arun and runs through 
Houghton South Wood, and from thence to Haughton Rewel, 
where the traces of it were lost. ‘It appears again near 
Halnaker as a high bank and ditch, and then runs westward, 
passing about half a mile south of Halnaker House, and so to 
Waterbeach, through Goodwood Park—where it is well defined 
—and Valdex Wood to Lavant, where it joins the earthworks 
on the Broile. From Lavant it runs with a high rampart to 
Stoke Common, then through Stoke Park and Woods in a 
straight line to Slimstead and Rowlands Castle. The object 
of the entrenchment was to enclose the settlement where 
Chichester now stands and the heel of land between the Arun 
and Portsmouth Harbour. The formation of it showed that it 
was not thrown up against invaders, but as a. defence against 
an enemy from inland, and it was a tempting theory that this 
entrenchment and the extensive entrenchments on the Broile 
formed the outer defence of Regnum (Chichester) and the 
Roman settlement around it. It is, however, more probable 
that it is of pre-Roman date, and the work of the ancient 
Britons. There are two similar works in Cornwall, defending 
_ alarge stretch of land. Mr. Michell Whitley also referred to 
the various traditions, some of them very grotesque and 
_- amusing, which have grown up in reference to the origin of the 
entrenchment. At three o’clock the party drove to Halnaker, 
_ the ruins of which the Duke of Richmond had given the 
_ members permission to inspect. 


Halnaker Ruins. 


Mr. J, Lewis Andre, F.S.A,, described the original house— 
a manor house, not a castle—and chapel and its Medizval 
additions and alterations. The ruins are very picturesque. 
What was once the quadrangle is now an orchard, and the 
crumbling stonework is covered with ivy. The “ladies’ 
pleasaunce ” must have been a delightful spot in the brave old 
days when the heiress of Halnaker became the Countess of 
- Derby. The place was locally known as “ Half-naked,” and 
by quite a variety of other queer names, no two. persons 
appearing to agree, till recent times, as to how the manor 
- should be written. The most beautiful part of the ruins is the 
chapel, which must have been a stately building ; a huge tree 
__ has fallen across the south-west wall, but a good idea can still 
be formed of the original beauty of the windows. Mr. Andre 
_ said the main structure dated from the sixteenth century, and 
many additions had, from time to time, been made to it, until 
- it became a very extensive pile. It seemed to have been 
a series of buildings forming a quadrangle, and his descrip- 
tion of it went to show that it had not been intended 
_ for a stronghold. ._The hall was probably of fifteenth- 
- century date, and it originally.had a high open roof, but in 
_ the sixteenth century it was altered. There had been some 
_ fine panelled work, and it was known that much of the carved 
- wood had gone to adorn houses in Chichester. Halnaker had 
also possessed rare pictures, which were now preserved at 
_, Goodwood House. The chapel, which had heen dedicated to 
_ St. Mary Magdalen, had a number of peculiarities. It was of 
- considerable size for a domestic chapel, but possessed neither 
- bells nor font, and though the Eucharist was celebrated there 
_ the bishops put certain restrictions on these domestic chapels, 
- and the household had to attend the parish church on the 
_ three great festivals of the Christian year, and all burials had 
' to take place in the parish church or churchyard. Halnaker 
had only been slightly fortified, even in its earliest period. It 
- was visited by Edward VI., who held a Privy Council there, 
and inaletter the king had described it as “a pretty place 
_ near Chichester.” In 1704 a daughter of Sir John Morley, the 
- then owner, was married (in the domestic chapel, it seemed) to 
James, Earl of Derby, and the place subsequently ‘had various 
owners till it became the property of the Dukes of Richmond. 


Cawleys Almshouses. 


On the return to Chichester some members paid a visit to 
; Cawley’s Almshouses, where the chaplain (the Rev. Dr. Arnold, 
_ F.S.A.) acted as guide, and also described the institution. It 
_ was founded by a Chichester magnate whose name lives in 
; English history as “Cawley the Regicide ”—that is, he was one 
__ of those who signed King Charles I.’s death warrant. He was 
_aChichester brewer, and represented the city in Parliament, 
_ being a Republican m politics. He founded the almshouses 


: which still bear his name, and apparently intended to pass the 


: 
> 
: 
. 
, 


at. 


first built by Roger de Poictiers in 1073. 


eyening of his life in Chichester (where he was born), but at 


the Restoration he escaped to the Continent, and it is known 


that he died abroad. There is, however, some ground for the 
belief that his remains were at a later period brought to 
England, and a skeleton, enclosed in lead, found in the vault 
of the quaint little chapel of the almshouses, is supposed to be 
that of Cawley. His portrait is in the almshouses, but it must 
have been taken before he put his name to the king’s death- 
warrant, as it depicts a youth of eighteen or so. It is a 
thoughtful but not a strong face. This strangely-interesting 
foundation was the last place visited. 


CAERWENT EXPLORATION FUND. 


A CIRCULAR letter issued by the preliminary committee 

of this fund states that the excavations which have been 
and are still being carried out by the Society of Antiquaries. at 
Silchester, the site of the Calleva Atrebatum of the Romans, 
have drawn public attention to the importance of systematic- 
ally exploring and describing these very interesting records of 
the former history of our own land ; and it is now proposed to 
excavate and explore in a similar way some portion of the 
Roman remains at Caerwent, in Monmouthshire, the site of 
the ancient Venta Silurum. The city of Venta Silurum is 
situate on the Roman road between Isca Silurum (Caerleon) 


' and Chepstow, and was one of the stations on the XIV. iter 


in the Antonine Itinerary. Like Caerleon, it doubtless dates 
its origin from the time of the subjugation of the Silures by 
Ostorius and Frontinus in the years 50-75 A.D. The city itself 
is rectangular (about 500 by 4co yards in extent), and a 
large portion of the ancient city wall is still standing. Relics 
of the Roman city are constantly being found, including 


‘several fine pavements; but the only systematic explora- 


tion that has been carried out was done by Mr. Octavius 
Morgan in 1855, when a house and some baths were 
excavated in the south-eastern quarter. A fine set of baths 
was discovered here, and a pavement which, with other things, 
was removed to Caerleon. With this exception the Roman 
antiquities found in this interesting site have perished, and no 
record has been preserved until 1893, when Mr. Milverton 
Drake, in conducting. some building operations, found another 
house, and planned as much of it as time would permit. The 
houses and cottages of the more modern village of Caerwent 
will prevent a large part of the site being explored, but there 
are still some fields unoccupied by houses, and it is proposed 
to excavate these systematically, and carefully plan the streets 
and houses, as has been done at Silchester. If possible the 
cemeteries also will be explored. With this object a committee 
has been formed, and it has been determined to appeal to those 
interested in archeology for help to provide the necessary 
funds. Donations may besent to the hon, treasurer, Mr, A. E 


_Hudd, F.S.A., 94 Pembroke Road, Clifton. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 
T. GEORGE’S CHURCH, at the top of Lord Street, 
Liverpool, is undergoing demolition, and the workmen 
have just come upon a curious relic of bygone days. The 
church stands on the site of a baronial castle said to have been 
After being used for 
various putposes, the castle was demolished early last century 
to make room for the church. While at work last Tuesday the 
demolishers of the church came upon a large slab in the east 
aisle, immediately under the stained-glass window facing Lord 
Street. The slab being raised disclosed twelve steps cut 
in rock and leading to a platform, and an arched doorway 
led te another flight of five steps, at the foot of which was a 
square chamber about 14 feet in height, also cut in the rock. 
Nobody can say that the work of dismantling and removing 
the two condemned and disused churches—St. John’s and 
St. George’s—has been carried on with undue precipitancy. 
St. John’s churchyard has afforded little enjoyment tothe 
citizens throughout this summer, says the Lzverfool Post, in 
consequence of the operations of removing the disused fabric 
there. The surveyor to the Corporation has seen the tardiness 
of the work, and has reported accordingly to the finance com- 
mittee, who at their meeting a week ago passed the follow- 


ing resolution :—‘‘That the contractor be informed that 
the Corporation will take possession of St. George’s 
Church on ‘the 12th ‘inst. unless before that date 


he enters jnto a satisfactory contract with the Corporation to 
remove the remainder of the materials of St. John’s Church 
within a time to be fixed by the surveyor, and that he. will leave 
sufficient stone to the satisfaction of the surveyor on the site of 
St. George’s Church to make the tower presentable.” St, 
George’s Church is being rapidly pulled down, but when the 
body of the building has been carted away there will remain a 
considerable amount of work to be done in order to make the 
east side of the tower presentable. ‘There are several vacancies 
to be filled up, and it will require a great deal of labour and 
material to give the wall the appearance of completeness, 


ia 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 3 
Opinions about the merit of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
have widely differed since the building was opened in 1730. 
FERGUSSON, strange to say, writes favourably of Hawxs- 
Moor’s work, and says-of the spire, which is capped by 
GeorGE II., that it “has at least the merit of standing on 
one side, and if the houses were cleared away a little, so as 
to admit of its being seen, the whole would form as 
picturesque a group as almost any church in London.” 
Instead of being cleared, one house adjoining the church 
is about to be converted into a hotel, which is likely not 
only to alter the effect of the exterior, but to diminish the 
light admitted within. The rector and churchwardens, in 
order to protect the rights of the church, commenced an 
action in the Chancery Division against the owner of the 


house for an injunction to restrain him from ‘building the | 


hotel so as to diminish the light admitted to the church, 
and also for damages. While not admitting that the new 
building would interfere with the light of the church, he 
met the rector in an amicable spirit, and the action was 
compromised, an agreement being come to under which it 
was agreed that white glazed bricks should be used for the 


wall of the new hotel facing the windows of the church, * 


the owner agreeing to pay a rent of 1/ a year for the user 
of the light, and also a sum of 1,250/ to be invested for 
the increase of the stipend of the rector and his successors. 
The agreement provided that the rent of 127 a year should 
be applied to church purposes. The ‘Vestry approved of 
the agreement. A petition was presented by the rector 
and churchwardens for a faculty to sanction the agreement 
on Tuesday, and as the arrangement was approved Dr. 
TRISTRAM, the chancellor, granted the faculty. | 


THE contest to be gone through in promoting a private 
Bill in Parliament has been found so expensive, suggestions 
for a more economical procedure are often heard. But it 
may be doubted whether Parliamentary expenses are more 
outrageous than those connected with the arbitration for 
property in. connection with municipal improvements. 
Harrowgate required land for waterworks. One of the pro- 
prietors is Sir Henry Incitpy. The amount first asked 
by him was. 24,000/., but when arbitration was agreed on the 
sum was raised to 27,9937: The arbitrators reduced the 
price to 14,398/, but to that sum must be added the costs, 
which are estimated at no less than 4,500/., thus bringing 
the money to be paid to 18,8987, Practically, after all the 
trouble, the town council have gained only about 5,000/, 
The chairman of the water committee admitted that they 
had not done’so well as was anticipated, although arbitra- 
tion was better than any private arrangement. The inquiry 
no doubt was conducted on economical principles, but 
3° per cent. on the amount of the award seems a ‘large 


price to have to pay for ascertaining the value of land that 


was not very extensive in area. 


THERE was a time when every hero of romance was 
expected to be possessed of a Damascus blade. But even 


romance is no longer true. The paper which was read at. 


the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute at Manchester 


on Tuesday by SHamsuL Utama Syep Ai BincRaMti will’ 


dispel one of the most treasured delusions, for it revealed 
that the raw material from which the famous Damascus 
blade was manufactured was obtained from an obscure 
village in the Nizam’s territory. At»the present moment 
the swords, daggers and rapiers made in Hyderabad are 
practically as good as those manufactured hundreds of 
years ago. It is therefore some compensation to know of 


one important Indian industry which has not deélined since. 


the arrival of the English in India. * The writer said that 
the conditions in Hyderabad were different from those 


obtaining in other parts of India, where the experiment of | 


manufacturing iron on a large scale had been, either under 
the auspices of the Government or by private enterprise, 
tried and proved unsuccessful. It was not merely as a con- 


tribution to the history of steel-making that the paper was 


prepared. The author advocated ‘the development of. 
Hyderabad by the aid of English capital and modern 


appliances. He estimated that the total capital required 
would not exceed 150,000/, whereas the estimated profits — 


would amount to 20,000/. per annum, and .out of which, 
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_won third place and in 1897 second place. Lyons has — 


was a remarkable figure made up of a variety of materials. 


accommodation for cyclists are provided. The inn is the — 
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after paying 6 per cent. on the capital, a sinking fund of 
11,0004. could be formed, which would repay all the capita 
in fourteen years. | pis \ 


One of the misfortunes of Ireland is supposed to be its _ 
excessive water supply. Projects for turning it to account: 
have been proposed from time to time, but the numerous — : 
rivers and streams flow on for ever without rendering much _ 
service to the inhabitants. Among all the counties Galway 
is usually supposed to suffer most from moisture, and the 
endeavours to drain it have cost enormous sums, which, of a 
course, were supplied from the Exchequer. Incredible as 
it may appear to all Englishmen who have spent a holiday 
in that part of Connaught, Lord Camppety has found ites 
necessary to invoke the aid of the divining-rod in order to’ 
obtain a water supply for his property. No less remarkable ' 
is the fact that. Professor Barratt, F.R.S., who teaches ta 
science in Dublin, has been investigating the phenomena _ 
connected with the rod, and has arrived at a conclusion 
which is favourable to divination. He believes that. 
hidden water exerts an influence over the muscles of whoever _ 
holds the rod, and that involuntary twitching follows. But _ 
there is so much water under the surface in Ireland a dis- a 
covery of it is not a remarkable feat, or one requiring occult 
power. | 


Tuer Académie des Beaux-Arts has taken a long time 
in order to arrive at a decision in the competition for the 
Prix de Rome in architecture. The subject was the head- 
quarters of a State bank. The Grand Prix has been carried 2 
off by M. Tony Garnier. He was -born in Lyons thirty 
years ago, and studied under MM. BLtonpet and ScELLiER 
DE Gisors.. His success is not a surprise, for in 1895 he a 


already distinguished itself in the Villa Médici, but 

M. GarNIER is the first architect the city has sent there, _ 
We hope he will rival his late distinguished namesake, who — 
won the Grand Prix in 1848. The second place (premier 
second grand prix) was gained by M. Henrtr Siroz, from 
Valenciennes, and who is also in his thirtieth year. He 
was a pupil of M.. Moyaux. The third place was attained 
by M. EucrEnr Stnks, who was born in Marseilles in 1873. 
He studied with MM. Ravin and Sortais. M. Hutot, 
who was expected to gain a prominent place, was dis- 
qualified for not adhering to the arrangement shown in his 
sketch, E: ACR Sue 10 am 


M. GtrOmeE having completed the equestrian statue of 
the Duc pD’AuMALE for Chantilly, the casting was°under- ~ 
taken and it has been accomplished without a flaw. The a 
pedestal which M. Daumet, architect, designed is ready to — 
receive the work. M. GEROME is generally known as a 
painter, but there was so much that was sculpturesque _ 
about his Greek and Roman figures, there was little surprise _ 
when he began to work. in marble and ‘bronze. His’ 
Bellona, which was exhibited a few years ago in London, 
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CATHEDRAL SERIES._BRISTOL; EXTERIOR, LOOKING SOUTH-EAST 
CHOIR, LOOKING EAST, “ a 


DEPTFORD THEATRE, ,GENERAL VIEW. | 


| YE JOLLY CRICKETERS, ADDINGTON, | rin 
HE Jolly Cricketers is a new inn intended to replace — 

the present one, which is very much out of date. 
The estimated cost is about 4,000/ Good stables and 


property of Mr. F. A. EncuisH. He has purchased 
Addington Palace, and to a great extent is rebuilding it. “A 


PROPOSED BUNGALOW AT HESWALL. sf Sa 
J “HIS house has just been completed. The owner is 

“J. Mr. G. Kyrrin-Tayior, the contractors Messrs. 
J. Ler & Son, Higher Bebington, Cheshire. The cost is 
1,000/. ‘The site is at Heswall, Cheshire. The name of the — 
house is Ling Croft. The architects for the two buildings 
are. Messrs. Witson & TALzor, Commerce Court, Liver- RSs 
pool. ». NEST tia MBER eh Sr he st) 
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me 2 THE’ GOBELINS*? 


‘O this time-honoured institution the word “ manufactory ? is 


i 


applicable in its strict literal sense, for the artistes tapissiers', 


have raised their art to such a pitch that no engine or machine 
can in this case be substituted. for hand-work, as it has .been 


nearly everywhere else, and the only pre-occupations of those. 


_ who weave the precious fabrics are a love of the beautiful and 
a desire to attain the highest perfection. rates 
In the East, from very remote times, fabrics were woven by 

a loom with vertical weft, and it is said that the Egyptians were 
the first to place the loom and weft in a horizontal position for 

- facilitating the manufacture of ordinary tissues, this. latter 


arrangement having received the name of métier de basse lisse, 


in opposition to that. of haute lisse, which is found at ‘the 


Gobelins in its definite form. 


According to Pierre du Pont, maitre tapissier to Henri IV., 


the manufacture of tapestry began to be known in Europe about 


the eighth century, when some of the Saracens who had invaded . 


the south of Europe introduced the carpet manufacture into 
France. Both carpets and tapestry were produced by private 
enterprise until the time of Francois I., who brought together 
the most skilful weavers he could find, and established them at 
Fontainebleau, under the direction of Salomon de Labaines, the 
King’s weaver. Henri II., while maintaining the establishment 
at Fontainebleau under the direction Of Philibert de Lorme, 
founded a new one in the Hopital de la Trinité. 
___ At the commencement of the seventeenth century Henri IV. 
housed the weavers Lorent and Dubourg in the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine, Paris, whence the manufacture was transferred 
_ to the galleries of the Louvre. At the same time the King 
brought from Flanders a party of weavers, under the direc- 
tion of Marc de Commans and Francois de la Planche, who 
were installed in the Faubourg Saint-Marcel, in one of the 
_ houses of the Gobelin family, and near the dye works founded 
at the end of the fifteenth century by Jean Gobelin. This 
latter, a dyer of Rheims, had been induced to settle on the 
_ banks of the Biévre, owing to an old tradition which attributed 
_ to the water of this stream valuable qualities for dyeing scarlet, 
and Jean Gobelin, with his son Philibert, remained at this spot 
_ during the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
' century, as is clearly seen from a passage in Rabelais. 
_. The sons of Commans and De la Planche separated in 1629, 
 Raphaél de Ja Planche establishing himself in the Faubourg 
_ Saint-Germain, while Charles Commans, and his children after 
him, remained in the house of the Gobelins until about 1654, 
_A few years later, Jean Gluck, who brought from Holland a 
‘new process for dyeing scarlet, acquired the factory of the 
' Gobelins (then occupied by a dyer named Chennevix, who had 
been a partner of Etienne Gobelin), so that in the middle of 
the seventeenth century the name of Gobelin was associated 
with both weavers and dyers. . 
_ On the other hand, the above-named Pierre du Pont, who 
_ about 1604 had invented the art of making Turkey carpets, 
was established under the patronage of, Henri IV. in the 
galleries of the Louvre; and, in 1627, an, ordinance of 
Louis XIII. granted him the manufacture of “all kinds of 
‘carpets and other works of the East, in gold, silver, silk, and 
wool” for eighteen years. His, apprentices to the number of 
100 were lodged in the Maison de la Savonnerie, at 
Chaillot ; and in this ancient soap manufactory the first carpet 
looms were mounted by Lourdet, partner of Pierre du Pont. 
‘Accordingly, about 1662, while carpets were made at the 
‘Savonnerie, tapestry was produced at the Louvre and in the 


longer containing weavers but only dyers; and it is at this 
“period that Colbert bought the Gobelins buildings, to which 
“were removed the old looms of La Planche and Commans, 
and whither were transferred the other. weaveries of Paris. 
The Manufacture des Gobelins was’ thus definitely founded, 
and very soon this nucleus was reinforced by weavers from 
- Maincy. 

~. In 1694, when the war absorbed all the country’s resources, 
the manufactory was closed ; but five years afterwards work 
_Was resuméd under the direction of Mansard, although only in 
the tapestry department. After that period, notwithstanding 
all the vicissitudes. through which the country has passed 
‘during the last two centuries, never has there been cessation of 
work at.the Gobelins ; but during the Revolution the very 
existence of the manufactory was several times in danger. 
The workshops, which contained nearly 300 weavers under 


manufactures being regarded as useless establishments, and 
many chefs d’ceuvre having been destroyed at. that’ period. 


“ma 


also appointing a director of dyeing. 


: Suppressed, and the basse lisse looms of the Gobelins were 


3.3 Mya * ‘From the Journal of the Society of Arts. +} NF 
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Faubourg Saint-Germain, the Hétel des Gobelins then no | 


Louis XIV., only occupied forty-six in 1797, the national 


he Consular Administration, however, re-established the 
System of apprenticeship, which had been suppressed, while. 


In 1825 the manufacture of carpets at the Savonnerie was. 


sent to Beauvais, while carpet looms were put up in the vacant 


workshops, so that at the present day the weavers of the 
Gobelins manufactory produce the carpets and tapestries that 
are ordered entirely in looms arranged vertically: The internal 
organisation of the Gobelins had been ingeniously arranged by 
Colbert, the director having under his orders the foremen (chefs 


atelier), who were at the same time contractors for. the work, 
| and fixing for each piece of work: the amount. to be given’ to 


the contractor, who paid his weavers. In order to insure per- 
manence in the colours, both wools and silks were dyed at the 
manufactory and handed over to the contractor, so that, the 
quality of the work being insured, the weavers had an interest 
in producing, and the State knew beforehand the price to be 
paid for a piece of tapestry. ote pe: 


» :In 1792 ‘the organisation established by Colbert was sup- 


pressed, and: the contractors .(now become foremen) with the 
artists (now employés) received a fixed remuneration. » This 


. system is still in. force, and the salaries have been but little 


increased since, although the weavers are lodged in the manu. 


factory and receive a pension at the age of sixty. Since the: 


foundation of the Gobelins, in 1662, there have been twenty- 
three directors, beginning with the painter Le Brun, followed 


by the painter Mignard between 1690 and 1695, while 


M. Gerspach, who was appointed Chef de Bureau des Manu- 
factures Nationales.in 1885, was succeeded, in 1892, by 
M. Guiffrey, the present director, an authority in all matters 
connected with weaving and tapestry. 

During more than two centuries the buildings of the Gobelins 
manufactory remained just as they were under Louis XIV. ; 
but the formation of the Avenue des Gobelins, the great fire in 
1871 (when nearly 300 tapestries of inestimable value were 
destroyed), and works connected with the Biévre, have partly 
modified their general appearance. Se FOE 

Visitors to the, manufactory (which is opened. gratuitously 
to the public, without formality of any kind, every Wednesday 
and.Saturday) pass through the museum and _ three small 
galleries before entering the Atelier de Berri, which contains 


three looms, whence they descend into a second workshop, 


that has often been altered but never entirely reconstructed, 
where the famous Dutch weaver Jans worked in the seventeenth 
century. From this workshop, where there are now eight looms, 
a bridge gives access tothe Atelier de la Savonnerie, where two 
looms suffice for the weaving of carpets, the others, now 
unoccupied, being veiled by admirable tapestries ; and near to 
the Atelier de la Savonnerie is a third workshop for: tapestry, 
containing two looms. . Inasmuch as the number of weavers is 
now complete, the school of tapestry is without pupils, and the 
drawing school has been transferred to a new building. 

Pupils are admitted to the elementary drawing school at 
the age of twelve, the instruction generally lasting two: years ; 
and from this obligatory course candidates are recruited for 
the school of tapestry. The education thus begun is completed 
at the Ecole Supérieure and the Academy, the antique, the 
living model and perspective being subjects that are ardently 
pursued. It is chiefly in order to furnish recruits for the ateliers 
that the school of tapestry was established. The teaching is 
graduated, the pupils being first initiated into the use of the 
tools, after which they are set to execute bands of flat tints, 
with ornaments that become more and more complicated. 
After a year each pupil receives a premium of 100 francs (4/.), 
and, if he passes the examinations satisfactorily, he is paid a 
salary of 600 francs (24/.). After about two years a good pupil 
is able to begin work at the manufacture ; but it is only with 
long years of practice that a weaver completely masters the 
great difficulties of his art. 

The Gobelins manufactory now consists of three distinct 
portions—the dye works, the tapestry ateliers, and the carpet 
workshops. 


Preparing and Dyeing the Wool. 


' The dye works at the Gobelins, now under thé immediate 
management of M. Guignet, are incontestably the most 
important in the whole world, not on account of the quantity 
turned out, which scarcely exceeds 6 cwt. of wool or silk yearly, 
but owing to the perfection and multiplicity of the operations; 
and these works supply the Beauvais as’ well as the Gobelins 
manufactory. y 

The wool, which for a long time came from the county of 
Kent, is now obtained from the national domain of Rambouillet, 
and on arrival at the Gobelins is classified according to its 
destination, and then, after examination by the foreman, is 
subjected to a scouring process, depending upon the colours 
which, it is intended. to receive. . Passed cold. through lime 
water or a carbonate of soda solution, ‘the wools have more or 
less aptitude for receiving this or that dye, according to their 


origin and the nature of the scouring liquid... The operation of 


scouring must be watched with great care, especially as regards 


-the carbonate.of. soda bath, the temperature of which should. 


not exceed 50 degs.’ Cent. (122 degs: Fahr.), for fear of ‘disinte: ) 
grating the wool. The skeins, passed over long: poles. called 
lissoirs, are then plunged into one of the square coppers 


ws 
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which contain the mordant, that must be kept at boiling point, 
after which the wool is subjected to the colour bath, 

For producing not only the many tints, but also the twenty 
or thirty shades of each tint required by the manufactory, the 
dyers must be veritable artists ; and at the Gobelins a point 
is made of producing colours de grand teint—v.e. “ fast,” or 
permanent. The light shades are specially difficult to obtain, 
and a great many fine pieces of tapestry, that date from the 
commencement of the present century, are gradually losing 
their effect, owing to the decomposition of certain tints which 
have completely turned brown, while others have entirely lost 
their colour. Each tint at the Gobelins has its scale, or 
series, consisting of a certain number of shades, from the 
lightest to the most intense; and, although the difference 
between one shade and another is imperceptible to the ordinary 
eyé, dyers distinguish them, not only when dry, but even when 
still quite wet. : © BTR 

When the colour is simple, the operation of dyeing is 
conducted in’ the following manner :—The bath is charged to 
the deepest shade of the scale, or series, desired ; and the 
dyer, having placed on his poles the skeins which he destines 
for the deepest shade, immerses them in ‘the bath, examines 
them,.takes them out, hangs them on uprights at his right hand, 
replunges them into the bath, again examines them, determines 
the length of time during which he should allow them to steep 
or dry, and, when he considers that the skeins have been dyed 
to the desired point, he removes them and spreads them out, 
while, if necessary, he can again immerse them, although this 
must be avoided as far as possible. 

During the work of the dyer the bath gradually becomes 
weaker, and it is renewed by degrees if required. As the 
impregnation of the liquid diminishes, the shades become so 
pale that the last appears white when compared with the first, 
and it is for these last shades that practised eyes and hands 
are required. While the wool has to be dyed strongly and 
deeply, the shade must be as light as desired, so that dyeing 
which attains this degree of perfection is a veritable art, 
requiring great intelligence and long experience. 

The operations above described are often modified in 
practice. Instead of first taking the deep shades, a commence- 
ment may be made with those in the middle of the series, 


followed by the lighter shades ; and, if they should not meet » 


requirements, the skeins of wool are not lost, but are added to 
those intended for the deep shades. 

The substances contained in all dye-stuffs dirty the baths, 
so that it is important to purify and renew the latter during the 


operation, and this with so much the greater care as the shades | 


are lighter. When the colour to be obtained is a compound, 
like the greens, the browns, &c., the bath should be watched 
even more carefully, the colour which is most rapidly absorbed 
being renewed if necessary. All these operations are carried 
on at the Gobelins, in a laboratory rather than in a workshop. 

During the last few years some aniline colours have been 


tried at the manufactory; but, in presence of manifestly un- — 


favourable results, a return was made to the old products and 
traditions, indigo being used for the blues, woad for the yellows, 
madder and cochineal for the reds. The colours are even 
more brilliant than before, because pure substances and im- 
proved methods are employed; while the permanence is as 
great as ever. ‘There are, however, no secrets at the Gobelins, 
all the receipts being registered and communicated to anyone 
who asks for them. : 
When the wools are dyed, washed, and dried, they ar 
passed on to the storehouses, or are sent to Beauvais with the 
silks which are largely employed at that establishment, and 
which are also dyed at the Gobelins manufactory. The wools 
keep perfectly well for several years, and when they are to be 
used they are rolled tightly into balls, and then mounted on 


spools or spindles (broches), which the artist-weaver chooses, 


just as a painter prepares his pallet. In the general storehouse 
of the tapestry ateliers there are about 11,000 bobbins of 
wool and 7,500 bobbins of silk, but all the series of colours 
have not the same number of shades, some of them having 
eight, and others as many as thirty-six. In the detail store- 


house, where the weavers go for their supplies, there are about | 


34,800 spools of wool and 6,000 of silk, while another store- 
house contains the unclassified wools and silks. 


Tapestry Weaving. ne 


In the tapestry department, which has been managed by | 
M. Munier since 1889, forty-five artist-weavers and pupils are 


engaged on the different pieces, working exclusively, as has 


already been stated, en haute lisse, 7.2. vertically, although this © 


method of manufacture is scarcely employed elsewhere than at 
the Gobelins. Works preduced in this manner are generally 
considered superior, the execution being slower although at 
the same time more perfect on account of the position of the 
loom ; but it must be admitted that there is great difficulty in 
distinguishing products of the haute from those of the basse 
lisse. At the Gobelins are chiefly executed large decorative 
panels, with human figures, of 20 or 30 square metres (mean 


stitches. 
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as, for instance, depicting a bouquet of flowers for a chair seat, 
Two of the three ateliers, containing, one three and the — 
other two looms, 4 m.. by 7°5 m. (13 ft. x 243 ft.), may be visited 
by the public ; and, excepting two of the looms, which are of — 
iron, they are made of wood, being absolutely identical with — 
those used in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Two 
strong uprights, called cotrets, carry two large horizontal © 
rollers, that have received the name of ensouples, which are 
made of oak or deal, and have at each end pivots turning — 
freely in bearings, that may be shifted vertically in the groove — 
of the upright. While both rollers revolve on their axes, it is_ 
generally the upper one only that is susceptible of vertical _ 
displacement. The iron looms, similar in general arrangement — 
to those of wood, have among other advantages that of greater 
rigidity. 4, SM ee 
The chaine, or vertical web, in tapestry consists of woollen 


a 


-or cotton threads perfectly vertical, parallel and equidistant, — 


stretched on the rollers ; and, in a groove extending the whole ~ 
length of the rollers, there is a small wooden rod, called ; 
verdillon, for fixing the threads. When it is desired to roll up 
or unroll a portion of tapestry in course of execution, the rollers — 
are rotated by means of levers inserted in holes made for the — 
purpose ; and, as the web is thus wound up on one of the 
rollers while being unwound from the other, the work is alway 
executed at the same height. A little extra’ tension is given b 
an iron set-screw contained in the uprights, and acting on th 
roller bearings, while the rollers are locked in the positio 
given to them so as to prevent their unrolling. Ee 
It is stated above that the threads of the chaine, or web, — 
are stretched vertically and in the same plane; but this is_y 
only the case to a certain extent, because they are passed 
alternately over what is called a baton de croisure, which is — 
generally a glass tube 1 inch in diameter, while a string ~ 
passed alternately between the threads contributes to maintain 
their distance apart. The threads are therefore, in reality, ~ 
divided into'two sheets, those on the weavers side being the — 
fils d’arriére, and those in front of the loom being the fils — 
d’avant. Over each of the latter threads are passed strings, ~ 
designated lisses, which have the form of rings, and are carried — 
at the other end by a strong pole, called the perche des lisses. 
The weaver takes his stand behind the loom, with his back 
turned to the copy (modéle), of which he first takes a general — 
tracing, in order to fix the position of certain points sufficiently _ 
far apart, the actual contours being drawn in full lines, and the - 
principal tones being designated by dotted lines. This tracing” 
is placed against the back threads ofthe web; and, with a — 
small wooden style, previously inked, the artist traces upon the ~ 
weft, thread by thread, the indications he has taken from the — 
copy, the details being put in as the actual work proceeds, 
Although it is necessary to take these precautions, which — 
permit of ‘executing the work more correctly, too great 
reliance must not be placed upon them, as the threads become 
more or less displaced during the course of the work, anc 
perfectly adventitious causes may modify this or that portion” 
of the whole. The artist thus marks out his work; but he is” 
chiefly guided by his artistic sense and the experience he has — 
acquired. - a tay ; ' ON Co. io 
The artist-weaver, who has at hand a great many spools” 
with wool of various colours and different shades, takes one 0 
these spools, after having determined the shade from ‘h 
copy ; and then he sets the end of the woof thread on the w 
thread, to the left of the space where the shade is to be placed. 
He passes the spool from left to right, between the front a1 
back threads, after separating with his left hand the threa 
that he desires to cover, and with this same hand he th 
draws towards him the front threads by means ‘of the lisses, 
strings in the form of rings, while with the right hand he passes 
the spool backwards from right to left, thus drawing along the 
woof thread, which he presses against the previous one wi 
the point of the spool. This stitch, which is called duite, is < 
the mechanism employed ; and the two operations which co 
stitute it arrange the woof thread alternately at the front 
back of the weft threads, while crossing itself between each 
the latter threads. ee oie Se 
The duite, or stitch, may be made with a single weft threa 
or with any number of them that the hand is capable of taki 
in; and, when finished, it is pressed down with a kind of stro 
comb, the teeth of which, passing between the threads of 
weft, close up the woof in such a manner as to concea 
weft threads, although if the stitch should happen to be short 
it is simply closed up with the point of the spool or the 
middle finger of the right hand. It is by means of th 
duites, or stitches, that the weaver depicts the de 
upon the weft, but in lines; and he has in front of h 
the wrong side of the fabric, on which side he cuts, sets off, an 
dissimulates the ends of the threads» that begin and finish the 
It is the shades that determine the number of weft 
threads to be comprised in a stitch, and in a horizontal portion 
of uniform tint the stitches are made as long as possible so as 
to hasten the progress of the work. In the small details, how 
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ever, it often happens that a stitch only includes two or three 
weft threads, the contours of the design to be reproduced, the 
various circumstances of the colouring, the greater or less extent 


of the lights and of the half tones determining the length of the 


stitches and also their number. Transition from lights to 
browns and from~one tone to another is made by colours 
partaking gradually one of the other and arranged in hatchings. 
The contours determined, or formed, obliquely to the direction 
of the weft by the various lengths of the stitches are not, for the 
most part, either rectilineal or regularly curvilineal, but always 
dentellé, or toothed. This arrangement, however, owing to the 
fineness of the woof threads, has no disadvantage whatever as 
regards the general effect of the objects represented, disappear- 
ing in the details of light and shade, and also in the hatchings, 
which are employed to graduate the tints, and also for avoiding 


- the mosaic effect that would result from a simple juxtaposition 


of colours. 
“La Rentrattiure,” LS 

This term is applied to all subsidiary work with the needle 
connected with tapestry, such as sewing together the various 
portions of a new work, and also the repairs made to worn or 
faded tapestries, while sometimes the borders are not woven on 
the same loom as is the tapestry, so that the two have to be 
united. Ail these operations, which are executed with great 
care and skill, are entrusted to a maitre rentrayeur, having 
under him several workmen and workwomen. 

When the work to be repaired has any break of continuity, 
such as a hole, the weft must be reconstituted by attaching new 
threads to the old that remain ; and then, instead of passing 
the thread into the woof with a spool or spindle, the work must 
be continued by the needle. If, however, the missing part is of 
large size, it is often more convenient to weave it in the loom 
and then insert it in its place. 

All factitious methods for restoring old tapestries are strictly 
forbidden at the Gobelins manufactory, for instance, that of 
scraping the wool and painting it with appropriate colours for 
restoring the original tone. ‘The Atelier de Rentraiture besides 
doing work to tapestries belonging to the State, also undertakes 

repairs to those contained in private collections, and entrusted 
to the Gobelins for that purpose. 


Carpet Weaving. 
- The carpet atelier, managed by M. Jacquelin, after having 
occupied nearly forty weavers in 1860 now employs only ten, 


_ because during the last few years. the vacancies caused by 


_ knot which he draws tight. 


decease, pensioning off and departures have not been filled up ; 
but attempts are now being made to restore to this branch of 
the manufacture its former importance. 4 

The weaving of carpets differs entirely from that of tapestry, 
the tissue produced by the artists of the Savonnerie being a 
pile, the weft of whichis wool and the woof of very strong 
hempen threads. The looms are the same as for tapestry, 
although of larger dimensions—one has just been put up that 
is 12m. (nearly 40 feet) long—and the artist, placed in front 
of his loom, works on the right (face) side of the work, having 
the copy (modéle) above him, while the wool employed 
generally consists of five threads, having different tones but 
equal value, that harmonise. 
~ For making the stitch the weaver, having chosen his spool, 


_ takes with the fingers of his left hand the weft thread on which 


he has to commence, and draws it slightly towards him, while 
passing behind it the spool with wool thread which he holds in 


_ the right hand, and he then draws towards him, by means of 


the lisse, or string in the form of a ring, the next weft thread 
placed a little behind the first, surrounding the latter with a slip 
Between these two passes the woof 
forms, in front of the weft, a ring the amplitude of which 


_depends upon the height of the pile, and a round iron rod 


4 


terminating in a blade, inserted in this ring, occupies a hori- 
zontal position, and becomes charged in succession with a 
series of wool rings formed by repeating the stitch, each knot 
being pressed down and tightened upon the tissue with the 


_ thumb and forefinger. 


The act of withdrawing the tranche-fil, as it is called, from 
left to right cuts the wool rings ; and, when a row of stitches 
is thus made for a certain length, they are joined together by 
two very strong hempen threads, passed between the two sheets 
(nappes) of the weft and superposed at the points. This would 


not suffice, however, to form a strong fabric ; but it is necessary 


_to tie together the threads of the weft with another hempen 
thread forming woof. For placing it in the tissue the weaver 
_ brings the hind threads forward, passes the woof between the 
two rows of thread, presses it down with the comb, and then 


allows the hind threads to return to their position, taking care 
_ to allow this woof sufficient slack to permit its following all the 
- inflections of the weft threads. 
_ fixed, as it were, when the weaver presses down with the comb 
_ the stitches and the hempen threads, which latter enter into the 


In this manner the stitches are 


fabric, becoming quite hidden therein. 


_ The ends of wool thread are then picked apart by means of 


0 the needle (aiguille), in order that the contours may be well 


defined, after which the ends of the wool threads, previously cut 
by the tranche-fil, are sheared ; and then, by means of scissors 
with curved—or rather cranked—handles, guided by a’ small 
board, the artist again shears the pile with great regularity, 
when he is able to judge of the effect produced by his work, In 
the kind of mosaic thus formed, of which the coloured particles 
are the ends of infinitely small wool threads, the material is 
seen in section instead of lengthwise, as in tapestry; and, as 
the wool threads are perpendicular to the weft, they are 


flexible—a disadvantage inseparable from velvet pile, which 


should be borne in mind when choosing subjects for repro- 
duction, because the least presstire may put the lines out of 
form. . 

Museum and Works in Hand. 

Temporary exhibitions have been held from time to time in 
the galleries arranged for that purpose, but it was not until 
1885 that the museum was definitely organised, containing 
tapestries spared by the fire in 1793, 1797, and especially 1871; 
gifts from the State or individuals, and also works purchased, 
while all the genres and every epoch are represented. 

Among the most ancient pieces there are. 236 Copt 
tapestries that were discovered in Egypt; two ancient 


Chinese tapestries, one representing a stag and a doe, and. 


the other a ram anda sheep; a cushion cover of the Gérman 
school, dating from the fourteenth century ; the Miracle du 
Landit, a Flemish tapestry from the Chateau du Plessis-Macé, 
and ‘the Idole, all three of the fourteenth century; the 
Annunciation, and the Adoration of the Magi, both of the 
fifteenth century, that were bequeathed by M. Albert Goupil ; 
Louis XI. raising the siege of Salins, remarkably well pre- 
served, though dating from I501; the Concert and the 
Shepherds, finished a few years later; the Wild Boar ‘of 
Calydon, the Ascension of Elijah, and Abraham’s Sacrifice, 
that were woven in Paris at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

Owing to want of space some curious fragments of tapestry, 
not woven, but embroidered, have been hung temporarily over 
other tapestries: the. portrait of Louis XIV. after Rigaud has 
been placed on an easel in the first gallery ; and a great many 
hangings are scattered about in the passages, in the ateliers, 
and in the chapel. Venus-at the Forge of Vulcan, after 
Boucher, a chef d’ceuvre of the eighteenth century, is now 
exhibited at the entrance to the Atelier du Nord; and The 
Entrance of the Turkish Ambassador to the Tuileries is 
arranged on one of the vacant looms of the Savonnerie. 

The ateliers themselves constitute, especially at the present 
time, the most magnificent museum of modern tapestry, because 
the subjects and the copies (modéles) are most various, while 
their execution has attained the highest perfection. 

Financial difficulties from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century prevented commissions being given to artists specially 
producing decorative paintings ; and a beginning was made by 
recopying the works of Le Brun, and afterwards other paint- 
ings. Very soon the painters to whom commissions were 
given, when that was possible, quite ignored the exigencies of 
weaving, and the tapestry artists gradually accustomed them- 
selves to the new genre, multiplying the shades and producing 
exact copies of the paintings, after which there was a réaction, 
the late M. Turgan writing :— 

‘Some are of opinion that the present method of working 
with judicious slowness should be maintained, and others that 
an attempt should be made, as far as possible, to apply the best 
methods now invented for simplifying hand-work, the execution 
being hastened and the cost diminished. The former think 
that the productions should consist of paintings that are the 
most difficult to imitate, in order to maintain the distance 
which separates the work of the Gobelins from that of com- 
mercial establishments ; and the latter, on the contrary, opine 
that all idea of reproducing paintings should be abandoned, but 
that attention should be exclusively turned to the production of 
splendid hangings, ornamented with arabesque flowers, and 
enriched with the precious metals.” 

During the last few years the intentional imitation of paint- 
ing by tapestry has been abandoned, at any rate, in principle ; 
and now account is taken of the essential structure of tapestry, 
the minutely fluted surface of which cannot render either a 
straight line or a circle, the lights of which have always a little 
shade, and the shades a little light, special subjects being 
created that may be executed with a small number of shades. 
Most of the pieces now being executed are conceived in this 
spirit, being veritable mural hangings, and the intended 
tapestry effect is evident at the first glance, “ Le Tournoi,” after 
J. P. Laurent, “La Mission de Jeanne d’Arc” and “ Le Départ 
de Jeanne d’Arc” serving as types of this school; but such 
tendency is less evident in “ La Justice Consulaire,” of Maignan, 
“La Renaissance,” of Ehrman, and the “ Mariage Civil,” of 
Claude. A 

A replica, or perhaps rather second edition, of the tapestry 
after Viger Lebrun, “ Marie Antoinette et ses Enfants,” is now 
being executed; as a present to the Empress of Russia, and 
there is every indication that the second will be superior to the 
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first copy, which was woven at the beginning of the century. 
In the same atelier.some of the artists are engaged upon 
Leloir’s ‘Roman au XVIII™ Siécle,” and others on Boucher’s 
‘‘ Aminthe et Sylvie.” In the Atelier de la Chapelle a work of 
Gustave Moreau, “La Siréne et le Poéte,” is being reproduced 
by way of experiment, because of the great difficulty attending 
the. reproduction in wool of such a detailed and elaborate 
painting. : 

While the production of the Gobelins manufactory increases 
every year, the execution remains at least as perfect as ever, if 
indeed it be not even more perfect ; and at the present time 
great activity reigns in this “Dernier refuge d’un des arts 
somptuaires les plus magnifiques.” 


PICTURES IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 


f Bite following report on the pictures in the South Kensing- 
- ton Museum, with special reference to those recently 
acquired by Mr. T. Armstrong, C.B., the late Director for Art, 
appears in the report of the Science and Art Department :— 

The pictures and drawings until lately under my charge are 
in good condition, and every precaution has been taken, as 
heretofore, for their preservation. is 3 

The most noteworthy among the recent acquisitions are 
the High Bridge at Lincoln, by Dewint, and the late G. P. 
Boyce’s water-colour drawing of Edward the Confessor’s Tomb. 
The former is so exceptionally fine and so different from other 
specimens of the artist’s work in the collection, that its pur- 
chase was considered expedient, although Dewint was already 
well represented by gifts.and bequests and by the permanent 
loan from the National Gallery, and it is not generally thought 
desirable to spend any of the small vote on ordinary examples 
of his art. 

The drawing of Edward the Confessor’s Tomb, by the late 
G. P. Boyce, has long been well known to artists as one of the 
best and most highly-finished of his works, which are not very 
numerous. There was already in the collection a good and 
characteristic specimen of his landscape work. 

The gift of the large water-colour by the late A. P. Newton, 
the Arch of Titus, by his widow and children, was very accept- 
able, as the museum did not possess any important example of 
this artist’s work. 

Within recent years an account has been given in the 
annual report of the scope and methods of cleaning and 
restoring which have been found necessary for the preservation 
of the paintings. All such cleaning and repairing, as well as 
lining, have been executed on the museum premises in a room 
fitted with the necessary appliances and having a very strong 
light from above and from the side in which the inequalities of 
surfaces, which often indicate decay, can be easily detected. 
The pictures were all so thoroughly examined and attended to 


- four years ago that very little cleaning or repairing has been 


required during the past year. . 

If I may be allowed, I will again describe how it has been 
the custom to deal with pictures which are obscured by the 
accumulation of darkened varnish or which show signs of 
decay. 

The removal of old varnish is never attempted except by 
friction with the fingers, and solvents are never used. Cracks 
such as those which nearly always follow the use of bitumen 
are not filled up, but when they expose a light ground and thus 
weaken the shadow parts, in which they generally occur, the 
ground at the bottom of the cracks has been tinted with water- 
colour to the tint of the surrounding paint, and in other cases, 
very few in number, where, through abrasion, the uppermost 
and final layer of colour has been removed, exposing an under- 
painting of different colour or strength, a like use of water- 


colour tinting has been resorted to in order to restore the“ 


original appearance of the picture. When old restoration has 
been found on the removal of the darkened varnish and it has 
been thought dangerous to attempt to remove it, as it often is, 
body colour has sometimes been used. 

In all cases these applications of water-colour have been 
made over a thin coat of mastic varnish, so that they are not in 
direct contact with the old paint, They are afterwards 
secured by another coat of varnish above them. By this means 
they can be removed at pleasure without danger to the surface 
of the picture, if at any future time the official in charge of the 
paintings should be disposed to get rid of them. He would 


_find recorded in a book kept for the purpose all processes of 


cleaning and repairing which have been used. 
In order to make this more clear to those who are interested 


in the preservation of works of art belonging to the nation: 


I will give a few illustrations. 


The most remarkable instance of obscuration by repeated 
and superimposed coats of varnish embrowned by time was | 


found in the large oil-painting by George Barrett, junior, which, 
when it was presented by Mr, James Orrock, had the appear- 


belonging to the Chantrey Fund Trustees being placed too 


carefully maintained, a somewhat lower temperature than that 
of the picture galleries at South Kensington would be more — 


tion is most effective in preserving an even tension in the 
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ance of a work executed in sepia. The thick layers of varnish — 
came freely away with friction, though the operation was long . 
and arduous, and the original surface was exposed, revealing 
delicate tints of which no one could have had any idea before 
the process took place. The change was so remarkable that it 
was thought worth while to obtain a record, by Captain Abney’s __ 


method of chromometry, of a portion of the sky on which the 


old varnish remained, and of an adjacent portion from which 
it had been removed. f ae 
In the large painting by James Ward, R.A., of Bulls Fight- 
ing in a Landscape witha View of Donatt’s Castle, Glamor- 
ganshire, No. 220/71, the effect of the darker parts had become Papas 
impaired by a reticulation of cracks through which the white 
ground appeared, thus diminishing the strength of these parts 
and destroying the balance of the composition. Whentheold 
varnish had been successfully removed by friction anda very 
thin coat of fresh varnish had been applied, the white lines at 
the bottom of the fissures in the bituminous paint were tinted __ 
with water-colour applied in the manner already described, and 
afterwards another thin coat of mastic was added. The cracks “i Sy 
are not filled up, but the original effect of the dark colour is 


a 


restored. - >. 
A landscape formerly attributed to Harlowe was found, on 
the removal of the accumulated dark varnish, to be a good 
picture by Richard Wilson in an early and careful manner, 
showing much direct reference to nature but in a very low key. 
There are figures in the foreground which at some time or me 
other had been repainted, as well as some of their surroundings, 
with bright colours quite out of harmony with the landscape. — 
This was done, I suppose, to make the picture more lively and — 
more saleable in the opinion of the then owner, but the effect 
of the picture was quite spoiled by it. To the best of my — 
ability I worked on the repainted parts and brought them into 
keeping with their surroundings. The tempera colour used is 
between two coats of varnish. 1 ASDA Sa 
In some rare cases where small pieces of paint have come __ 
away from the ground of a picture having a thick “impasto” 
and where the hole or depression thus left was unsightly, the — 
surface has been made good by the “stopping” commonly — 
used by picture-restorers, and the added material has been ~ 
first tinted with water-colour to match the surrounding — 
parts and then fixed with varnish. In all cases where any 
of this repainting has been done it has been strictly confined ~ 
to the limits of the damage, and no attempt has been made ~ 
by- working on the adjacent parts to conceal the repair. 
Great improvement was the effect of removing the old varnish — 
from the large picture of Hastings, by J. J. Chalon, R.A. — 
No. 234. The position of a mast in it had been changed by 
the artist, and in the course of time the former painting had ~ 
become apparent through that which had been laid over it in ~ 
making the alteration. This often happens when repainting is 
done without effacing the forms already expressed, either by — 
making a fresh ground over them or by removing them by 
means of a knife or a solvent. This reappearance of the — 
altered forms was unsightly, and after a thin coat of varni 
had been applied, I painted over them thinly with tempe 
thereby restoring to some extent the effect intended by the 
artist. I went to work timidly, however, and have not suc- 
ceeded in hiding altogether the obtrusive under-painting. In— 
this, as in other cases, a record is kept of what I did, and ih 
case my successor should choose to take away what I have © 
added, he can easily do so without risk after removing th 
coat of varnish which covers it. iy b Setvie eae 
I was questioned by the Select Committee of the House of — 
Commons, which sat recently, as to a water-colour drawing — 


. 
~ 
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near the hot-water pipes. There was no ground for this - 
charge, or implication of a charge, for there had never been — 
any hot water in the pipes during the time the picture was 
exhibited, but it is likely enough that some people may be led ~ 
to believe that the paintings in the South Kensington Museum ~ 

are liable to injury through the proximity of the heating 
apparatus. With water-colour paintings, and these include © 
works in all kinds of tempera or “gouache,” there is no — 
danger of damage from any such heat as would be disengaged — 
from hot-water pipes, but oil-paintings are generally believ: 
by experts to suffer from being in a high temperature and in 
very dry air. I held this opinion, and I am still of opini mn 
that where an even degree of heat and of saturation can be — 


favourable ; but seventeen years of experience and observation — 
have convinced me that if the normal state of the air there 
in heat and dryness somewhat in excess of that which is ide 
for the preservation of oil-painting, there is ample compensa- 
tion in the absence of variation. The furnaces by which the — 
heat is obtained are not extinguished in the night, as they a’ 
in most public buildings, and the hot water is circulating wit 
out intermission throughout the cold and damp season, and the _ 
consequent extraordinary evenness of temperature and satura- 
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canvas of oil-paintings. Changes of temperature and of 
hygrometric conditions, such as are inevitable in this country 
in dwellings and in galleries not heated artificially during the 
night as well as the day, have the effect of making canvas 
slacken so as to hang loosely on the strainer to which it is 
attached to the extent of causing undulations more or less 
accentuated, which bend 
brittle in old pictures, to the point of cracking, and 
the recovery of even tension, whether gradually by in- 
crease of heat and dryness, or by tightening the wedges of 
the strainer, must have the effect of loosening the hold on the 
ground of old paint which has been temporarily stretched ona 
curved surface. 

Those who have the charge of oil-paintings in ordinary 
buildings know what constant supervision is necessary to 

reserve evenness of surface in them by the use of wedges 
in the stretchers. ‘The necessity for this operation hardly ever 
arises in the picture galleries at South Kensington, and without 
proof under my own observation I could not have believed it 
possible to so regulate the heat and saturation of a building in 
England as to secure such equal tension as the canvases of the 
oil-paintings there enjoy. 

The cases'in which there have been symptoms of decay 
which might possibly be attributed to excessive heat or dryness 
are very few in number—five or six, so far as I remember— 
and in three of them, where minute portions of the surface 
paint had become loose and fallen down, there had been con- 
siderable restoration of old date, and the detached 
morsels were apparently not part of the original pig- 
ment, but of a comparatively recent application. The 
most noteworthy case was that of the large picture 
by Raphael which was on loan for many years from the 
ex-King of Naples. Soon after its exhibition in the galleries 
at South Kensington a few minute portions of paint became 
detached from unimportant parts of it, and they were shown, 
as they lay on the ledge of the frame where they had fallen, to 
the representative of the owner, who did not think it necessary 
to ask for the removal of the picture, or to have anything done 
to it.in the way of restoration. The deterioration or decay 
which appeared threatening at first did not continue, and for 
some years before its final removal there were no fresh instances 
of detachment. Another painting, also on loan, suffered more 
considerably, and apparently from excessive heat or dryness, 
It was an early Florentine work, probably in distemper, which 
had, I think, been restored or repainted, but it is now some 
' years since it was removed by its owner, and I did not take 
notes as to its state. It had been placed, of necessity; on a 
staircase in a part of the buildings adjacent to the furnaces 
where the heat is greatest. These are the only cases I can 
remember in which damage has occurred which may perhaps 
be set down to excessive heat or dryness, and in all of them, 
except the last-mentioned, the evidences of decay or deteriora- 
tion were so slight as to be imperceptible to any but the expert 
in search of defects, . 

I have lately, since my retirement, examined all the oil- 
paintings, using a ladder for those hanging above the line of 
sight, and I consider them to be generally ina satisfactory state. 

The controversy which arose in 1886 with regard to expo- 
sure of the water-colour paintings to the deteriorating effect of 
strong light had the effect of bringing about an official inquiry 
as to the causes of fading in works of that kind, and this 
inquiry has been followed by others conducted by private per- 
sons. The charge with which the controversy began was to 
the effect that the direct rays of the sun were at times allowed 
to shine on the drawings, I have myself seen drawings exposed 
to such ight, for in days of rapidly alternating cloud and sun- 
shine it is almost impossible for the attendants to draw down 
the blinds quickly enough to preclude altogether such exposure. 
- When thick clouds shut out or obscure the rays of the sun it 
is necessary, for the convenience of the public and of those 
who are making copies, that the blinds should not be drawn. 
I think it has been shown beyond the possibility of doubt that 
the action of direct sunlight on water-colours is rapidly per- 
nicious, and every care ought therefore to be taken to exclude 
it, but nothing short of a considerable increase in the number 
of the attendants or the invention of some cunningly contrived 
automatic machinery can afford perfect security from some of 
the drawings being exposed occasionally for a few minutes to 
the rays of the sun. 

All pigments in this medium are subject to change more or 
less rapid under the influence of light. "They fade slowly but 
surely, as do the dyes of the fine textiles and tapestries exposed 
in other parts of the museum, and diffused light from the upper 
part of the sky, such as is obtained through skylights, is much 
more rapidly fatal than that which comes from side windows. 
With the less intense and safer light of side openings the 
exhibition is less effective, and on the dark days, which are of 
Such frequent occurrence in London, it is nullified, all the finer 
_ gradations of hue being lost to sight. The convenience and 
advantage of the present generation are first thought of, for 
the museum at South Kensington is held to be a popular one, 
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in which, on every day and all day, everything is shown to the 
people in the clearest possible manner, N obody can deny the 
gain to those of our own day by this living on capital or eating 
our cake. At the British Museum the collection of drawings is 
carefully secluded from the light of day, and it is to be hoped 
that posterity may find them unchanged, but for every person 
who obtains access to them a hundred at least see those at 
South Kensington. If there were not the reserve collection at 
the British Museum it would be impossible to resist the appeal 
for greater protection against deteriorating influences and con- 
sequent diminished exhibition at South Kensington, 

Very many of the finest works in water-colours have. been 
acquired by gift or by bequest, and the donors or testators 
knew, I believe, in every case how their gifts would be treated’ 
—that they would be exhibited every day but Sunday in rooms 
lighted from the top—and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that they meant the people of the nineteenth century to have 
the fullest enjoyment of their benefactions, as no mention was 
made, so far as I know, in carefully prepared deeds, of any 
extra precautions which should be taken. It must be borne in 
mind that persons like Mr. Smith and Mr. Ellison, the most 
important benefactors in this respect, were sufficiently 
acquainted with paintings in water-colour to have considered 
the conditions under which their collections, when handed over 
to the museum, would be exhibited. Although I am convinced 
that decay in works executed in transparent water-colour is 
certain, and is in proportion to quality and quantity of light to 
which they are exposed, I believe that there has been much 
exaggeration in the statements which have from time to time 
been made with regard to the rapid deterioration of works in 
the collection. The most important kind of decay is that 
caused by the mixture of indigo with Indian red or 
Venetian red, which the results of ‘the official inquiry 
held by Captain Abney and Dr. Russell showed to be quite in- 
dependent of the effect of exposure to light. Many of the 
drawings, I have been told by those who remember them before 


they were given or bequeathed to the museum, are not much 


changed since they have been exhibited in the top-lighted 
galleries, most of the fading having already taken place. It 
must be remembered that there has never been until quite 
lately any accurate and scientific notation of colour, and there 
is no test applicable to the recollection of those who say that 
some of them have recently faded very much. 

No exposure to light is allowed beyond that which is 
necessary for the exhibition of the drawings to the public when 
the galleries are open, for they are covered by curtains which 
are let down immediately the museum closes and are not drawn 
up until ten in the morning. 

It might be worth while to consider the possibility of 
limiting the hours or days for the exhibition of the water-colour 
drawings, or some of them, as was formerly done in the Louvre 
with the drawings by Old Masters which were only shown on 
Saturdays ; or the choicest among them, which have still much 
of their original freshness, might be put into a room lighted 
from the side; the former measure would be extremely un- 
popular, and although I have often thought of it I have never 


.dared recommend it, but against the latter there is only the: 


objection that the chronological arrangement which has always 
been aimed at, though imperfectly carried out through want of 
space recently, would be broken up. 

Small curtains, to be drawn back at will by the visitor and 
to be replaced by the constable or attendant on duty, might be 
placed before some of the freshest and most valuable drawings. 
This was done at my earnest solicitation to some of the valuable 
tapestries which are in fine preservation, and which are now 
shown in a strong light from the top, and I am not aware that 
any complaints have followed this precaution. 

In this connection I venture to point. out that there is one’ 
part of the museum admirably suited to the exhibition of works 
of art such as _water-colour drawings, textiles and embroideries, 
the beauty of which depends mainly on colours which are 
fugitive. It is the court now occupied by the collection of 
casts from antique sculpture, for which it is as little fitted as 
any building which could be conceived, for except in those parts 
immediately about the side windows there is no light direct 
from the sky but only by reflection from the white floor, a 
topsy-turvy method of illumination for statues which entirely 
upsets the intention of the sculptor by bringing into light the 
parts he meant to be dark, and wice versd. For the textiles and 
embroideries formerly exhibited here this gallery or corridor 
was ideally fit, as there was always light enough to choose the 
kind of design in stuffs or embroideries one desired to study, 
and it could then be immediately removed in its frame from 
the screen and placed on a table by one of the numerous 
windows until done with. 

In this reflected light delicate dyes would have preserved’ 
their hues indefinitely, and water-colour paintings exposed in it 
would have equal immunity from rapid decay. I am afraid, 
however, that the public would not consider the exhibition of 
them in such a place sufficient, and the artists who copy them 


‘ would cry out, 
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The only alternative to the actual conditions of exhibition 
then, so far as I can see, is to fill all the skylights with coloured 
glass such as has been used for the Raphael Cartoon Gallery. 
I do not believe that any person standing outside that gallery, 
and in the light of the white glass, would be conscious in look- 
ing down the gallery that the light in it was different in kind, 
but only in degree, from that in the other rooms. It is 
certainly much diminished in intensity, and it must be allowed 
that the effect of the blue and yellow glass when one looks up 
at it, that is, away from the pictures, is unpleasant and 
startling. I believe this unpleasantness can be got rid of very 
much, if not altogether, by making the coloured panes 
smaller with a much more frequent alternation. An experiment 
should at least be made in that direction, for this method of 
emasculating the pernicious light appears to be the only means 
by which fugitive colours in tints of water-colour or in dyes 
can be exposed daily during the long hours in which the 
museum is open without certainty of decay more or less rapid. 

It might be thought from the report of the select committee, 
p. xxiii, that I was opposed to the use of this coloured glass. 
It is true that during my examination by Lord Balcarres, 5256, 
with regard to safeguards against danger to the Raphael 
Cartoons, I said I should much prefer a white light, meaning, 
of course, that a white light, a light of which many of the rays 
had not been arrested by the coloured glass, would be prefer- 
able if it could be had without risk of damage to colours, and 
I think anyone could understand the implied reservation from 
the context. I had, however, on another and previous occasion, 
4818, expressed to the committee .my desire to see the imme- 
diate adoption of this protective measure against destructive 
light for all those parts of the museum in which objects are 
exhibited which may be injured by exposure to light. 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE, NEW YORK. 


{* the New York Mazl and Express Mrs. Emily Warten 
Roebling explains the unfinished character of her late 
Ausband’s great bridge :-— 

The Mail and Express on February 4 published a photo- 
graph entitled “The Busiest Bridge in the World.” The point 
from which the very interesting picture was taken served to 
emphasise, in my mind, the regret I feel whenever I look at 
the unfinished tops of the towers. I have hoped from time to 
time in the sixteen years that have rolled by since the structure 
was thrown open for public use that this architectural defect 
would appeal to the taste of someone in authority, and that the 
ornamental parapets would be put on the towers. 

There have been several presidents of the boards of 
trustees of the bridge company, uncounted numbers of these 
Same trustees, many mayors of the two cities, and now a com- 
missioner of the city’s bridges, but I have waited in vain for 
any of them to take an interest in adding this finishing touch to 
an engineering monument which has been much admired as an 
artistic ornament to the city,.as it has been appreciated for its 
usefulness. Mr. Wilhelm Hildenbrand, the assistant engineer 
of the Brooklyn Bridge, in whose hands were placed by Colonel 
Roebling the working out of all the detailed plans used on the 
bridge during its construction, has sent me the following letter 
in answer to some inquiries I made of him on this subject. 
His words would undoubtedly have more weight than mine in 
convincing the public that this finishing work is both practical 
and inexpensive :— 

My dear Mrs. Roebling,—TI take pleasure in returning to 
you your large picture of the Brooklyn Bridge, on which I have 
painted, by your request, the stone parapets on top of the 
towers which are necessary to give an architectural finish. 
thereto, but which have never been erected, though they are a 
part of the original plan, and equally, if not more important, a- 
feature of the architecture than the parapets around the towers 
at the level of the roadways. or the beadcourse at the springing 
line of the pointed arches. The only reason, as far as 1 can 
remember, why this parapet was not built in 1883, was the 
scarcity of funds at the time of the completion of the bridge. 
The money on hand was used in preparations for the impres- 
Siv€ opening ceremonies, and the erection of the parapets was 
postponed to a more propitious time. 

The parapets, as sketched on your picture, are an exact 
copy of Colonel Roebling’s original design. 

I have among my papers. the specifications which I drew 
up by order of Colonel Roebling, and from which I will 
quote :—“The total height of the parapet was to be 7 feet 
6 inches, and the thickness of the shaft (between caps and 
base) was to be 18 inches. The stone was to be dark granite ; 
the workmanship to be six-cut work for the faces and fine 
pointed for the rear. The total quantity required for both 
towers amounts, under the original design, to 348 cubic 
yards,” i WILHELM HILDENBRAND. 

Formerly assistant engineer New York and Brooklyn 
Bridge; at. present chief engineer Covington and 
Cincinnati Suspension Bridge. ; he 


I believe 7,540 dols. would be a liberal estimate of the cost — 
of this work. Hoping that my description and drawing will > 
suit your purpose. ine 

The only way I know of arousing public interest in any 
project is to appeal to the newspapers to use their influence. 
I wish that we might see the Brooklyn Bridge finished before 
the opening of the new century. ee: 

I would also like your invaluable aid in correcting some ie 
popular misapprehensions in regard to the engineer of the i 
bridge. The impression is almost universal that Colonel 
Washington A. Roebling finished the work which was begun 3 
by his father. The facts are that when Mr. John A. Roebling 
died, in July 1869, not a stroke of work had been done on the © é 
Brooklyn Bridge, but it was just where the great North River 
bridges are to-day—on paper. Sea : 

Any one by referring to a file of old Brooklyn newspapers 4 
of the summer of 1869 can read that at a meeting of the bridge 
incorporators, called almost immediately after the death of 
Mr. John A. Roebling, President Henry C. Murphy said:— . 

“Mr. John A. Roebling during his lifetime had employedas 
his assistant in this enterprise his son, Washington A., a young _ 
man of great promise, only thirty-three years of age. Mr. John — 
A. Roebling has often told me that his son Washington was _ 
the only living engineer who could carry the work through toa 
successful termination. All who knew young Roebling spoke — 
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.simply furnishing the shapes. 


of him in the highest manner, and extolled his abilities as an 
engineer.” ys e ae} 
In reply to a member who asked if it was imperative on 
the corporators to elect a successor'so soon, the chairman — 
replied in the affirmative, stating that one of the foundations 
should be begun at once. On motion of Mr. Jenks, seconded — 
by Mr. Green, it was unanimously resolved to elect Colonel — 
Washington A. Roebling chief engineer to build the bridge. 
_ The first actual work done in connection with the bridge 
was awarding the contract for building the caisson for the — 
foundation of the Brooklyn tower to the firm of Webb & Bell, a 
of Greenpoint, on October 25, 1869, three months after the 
death of Mr. John A. Roebling. AOR e a iG 
Excavations for this caisson were begun in January 1870, — 
but the caisson was not launched.until March 19, 1870, j 
People often say to me, “I frequently met the late Mr. 
John A. Roebling when he was on the Brooklyn Bridge.” — 
This is owing to the confusion so common in the names of 
father and son. Any person who ever met a Roebling on 
the Brooklyn Bridge during its construction saw Colonel 
Washington A. Roebling, as he is the only Roebling who was 
ever on the work. He has been a great invalid, but is as well 
to-day as most men of his age, and as active, Cote oe 
Another error which I have occasion often ‘to correct 
that the John A, Roebling’s Sons Company, of Trenton, N.J 
built the Brooklyn Bridge. In reality, that. company is not 
bridge-building company, but manufacturers of wire and wir 
rope. They never furnished anything to the Brooklyn Bridg 
but wire ropes on reels, which were cut off into the lengths — 
required for stays and suspenders under the orders of the staff 
of the bridge engineering department. 7 * eae 
The sockets and fastenings for the stays and suspenders — 
were made in Pittsburg and put on at the bridge, J. Lloyd — 
Haigh furnished under contract the wire for the big cables, © 
which were made under the careful supervision of Colonel — 
Roebling’s assistants. ‘The Edgemoor Company, of Wilming- — 
ton, Del., had the contract for the steel for the superstructure — 
used in floor beams and trusses, but these were all erected b + 
the engineers of the bridge company, the Edgemoor Company 
Most of the statements of — 
different parties having erected the Brooklyn Bridge on contract _ 
I think could be traced to irresponsible commercial travellers, r 
who do not always stick closely to facts when they. wish to 
advertise the firm whose goods they are trying to sell . 
It makes me sad when I read i iti j 


ee) 


in critical journals all the 
defects in the plans and construction of the Brooklyn Bridge, — 

but when I think of all the opposition it has lived down, and 
how much more it is.dojng than its most ardent admirers ever 
hoped for it, I wish with all its imperfections on its head, its 
stay system, its slip joint, its lack of bicycle accommodations, — 
&c,, the authorities of Greater New York would crown the un: - 
finished towers with their graceful parapets and bestow on it — 
the name “ Roebling Bridge,” for so it must ever be called by 
those who know its history and can appreciate the faith thai 
sustained the engineer in trials such as have come to but few 
men who have had large public interests entrusted to them, © 


Baroness Nathaniel de Rothschild has bequeathed to 
the Louvre the finest of her pictures, namely, Greuze’s Laztiére, a 
valued: at 600,000 franes, as also a. splendid collection of — 
Botticellis and other early Italian painters, and twenty water- — 
colours by Jacquemart. She has also left valuable objects to 
the Carnavalet, Cluny and decorative art museums. =i 
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TESSERZ. 
Roman Columbara. 


ee the year 1726 an ancient building was discovered near 
the Via Appia, about a mile and a half outside of Rome, 
consisting of three sepulchral chambers of the servants and 

_ freedmen of Augustus and his wife Livia. Only one of the-three 
rooms was cleared of the earth and rubbish, which Bianchini 


inspected carefully. Rows of small niches, like pigeons’ nests, 


one row above the other, ran along the four sides of the room, 
and every niche contained two or more “oll cinerarie,” or 
little urns of terra-cotta, in which the ashes of the dead were 
deposited. Above the niches were tablets containing the names 
and the offices of the persons whose remains lay in the urns 
beneath. Bianchini gives many of these inscriptions, which 
throw considerable light on the manners and domestic habits 
of those times; several of them refer to female servants of 
Livia. The total number of urns in that one room was above 
1,000. Another building of the same description had been dis- 
covered some years before in another vineyard by the Via 
Appia, about half-a mile nearer Rome. It also consisted of 
three rooms, which contained at least 3,000 urns, likewise of 
servants and liberti of Augustus; Fabbretti published a 
description of them. The names in the inscriptions denote 
individuals from every part of the Roman empire, some natives 
of Asia Minor and Syria, and others from the banks of the 
Danube, the Rhine or the Ebro. Some of the inscriptions 
_ refer to the time of Claudius, and even to a later period, but 
by far the greater number belong to the time of Augustus. 
Other sepulchral deposits have been found of the slaves and 
freedmen of that emperor and his wife Livia, altogether show- 
ing the amazing number of servants attached to the great 
Roman families, 


English Churches in 1561. ' 

In the muniment-room at the Palace of the Bishops of Ely 
_ there is a return of the Comperta of Bishop Cox’s visitation of 
the diocese in {1561. We have here minute accounts of the 
condition of the parish churches throughout the diocese and a 
curious body of evidence regarding the attitude of the people in 
_ this part of England three years after the death of Queen Mary, 
which obviously possess something more than a merely anti- 
quarian interest. From these returns it is clear that the enact- 
_ ments for defacing the churches, and even those for enforcing 
uniformity of ritual had not been attended to generally nor 
generally carried into effect. There had been a widespread 
_ reluctance to destroy the holy water stoups in the church 
_ porches and to daub over the walls of the churches with white- 
_-wash.. The frescoes in many instances are reported as still re- 
maining intact. There was a great deficiency of Angiican 
service books ; the homilies are so frequently noticed as not to 
_ be found that it would appear they were held in dislike. In 
_ many churches there was not even a Bible. - There are fre- 
_ quent complaints that no parish register book had been pro- 
_ vided. In many parishes there was no preaching and nothing 
_ inits place, At Stanton St. Michaels there was no pulpit ; at 
_ Orwell we read “the crucifixorium remaineth in statu quo 
- prius”; at St. Botolph’s Church, Cambridge, there was not even 
a chalice. Such a picture of the condition of an English diocese 
at this period is not to be met with elsewhere, and a much more 
extended and careful examination of these Comperta could 

hardly fail to repay a competent student. " 


. _ The Scottish Vandyke. . 


__ George Jamesone, distinguished by the name of the Scottish 
Vandyke, was the son of an architect, and was born at Aber- 
_ deen in the year 1586. He went abroad, studied under Rubens 
inthe company of Vandyke, returned to Scotland in 1628, and 
_ commenced his professional career at Edinburgh, His earliest 
‘ works are chiefly painted on panel; he afterwards used fine 
_ linen cloth, Having made some successful attempts in land: 
_ scape and history, he relinquished them for portraiture, a 
_ branch of the art which this island has never failed to patronise. 
3 He acquired much fame in his day, and was considered, after 
: Vandyke, the ablest of the scholars of Rubens. His excellence 
_ consists in softness. and delicacy, and in a manner broad and 
_ transparent. His colouring is beautiful; his shades not 
- changed, but helped by varnish, and there is very little appear- 
_ ance of the pencil, When Charles visited Scotland in 1633 he 
sat for his portrait to Jamesone, and rewarded him with a 
diamond ring from his.own finger. Many of his portraits are 
still to be found in the houses of the Scottish nobility and 
% Se So well had he caught the manner and spirit of Van- 
_ dyke that several of his heads have been imputed to his more 
_ famous contemporary. ‘The Sibyls,” a work of merit, was 
copied, according to tradition, from two of the beauties of 
_ Aberdeen. The prices which he received for his pictures seem 
small, even in the swelling numbers of the Scottish currency. 
_ In the genealogy of the house of Breadalbane occurs the 
_ following singular memorandum (it is dated 1635):—“ Sir 
_ Colin Campbell, eighth laird of Glenorchy, gave unto George 
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‘Jamesone, painter in Edinburgh, for Robert and David Bruces, — 


kings of Scotland, and Charles the First, king of Great Britain, 
and His Majesty’s Queen, and for nine more of the queens of 
Scotland, their portraits which are in the hall of Balloch (now 
Taymouth), the sum of two hundred and threescore pounds.” 
More: “ The said Sir Colin gave to the said George Jamesone 
for the knight of Lochore’s lady, and the first countess of 
Argyle, and six of the ladies of Glenorchy, their portraits, and 
the said Sir Colin his own portrait, which are set up in the 
chamber of Deas at Balloch, one hundred and fourscore 
pounds.” In spite of all this apparent penury of price 
Jamesone died rich. His works still maintain their original 
reputation, and he goes down as the first native of this island 
who excelled in works of art as large as life. 


Bird’s-Eye Perspective. 

If it be desired to show the objects immediately below the 
spectator so as to give a distant view of the tops of buildings 
so situated, and of parts that would otherwise be concealed 
from sight, recourse must be had to bird’s-eye perspective. 
This is the reverse of that employed for ceiling-pieces, termed 
di sotto in su; ‘for as there objects are fore-shortened as seen 
from below, so in the bird’s-eye they are fore-shortened, as if 
viewed from above. This species of ‘‘bird’s-eye” might there- 
fore with great propriety be distinguished by the name of 
prone perspective, or looking downwards, and the di sotto in 
su by that of supine perspective, or looking upwards. In like 
manner as in ceiling perspectives the plane of the picture 
becomes parallel to the natural horizon instead of vertical, so 
does it in a proper bird’s-eye view ; with this difference, that 
in the former case the eye is beneath the picture and looking 
up to it; in the latter over it, and looking down upon it. At 
least, if not exactly horizontal the plane of the picture must be 
more or less inclined, accordingly as the eye is supposed ’to 
look down more directly or obliquely, because the plane of 
projection or picture must be assumed as perpendicular to the 
central ray from the eye. The relative position of objects to 
each other and to the picture; and ‘of the picture to the eye, 
are the same in this as in ordinary perspective, the sole 
difference being that of the spectator’s own situation. This 
will be apparent if we look into a hollow cube, or box, 
open on one side; it matters not whether it be open on one 
of the upright sides or oa the top. In either case the planes 
or sides perpendicular to the open side, and the one parallel 
to or facing it, will have the same perspective appearance ; only 
in the one case the plane facing the spectator will be vertical, 
in the other horizontal. In a picture or drawing this will 
depend entirely upon the artist—whether he chooses to 
represent the plane parallel to the picture as horizontal, that 
is the ground or floor, and the other planes perpendicular to 
the ground, or that parallel plane and two of the adjoining 
planes upright and the other two horizontal. Again, were a 
hole bored through the ceiling of a lofty room, a person 
looking down through it wouid have a perfect or proper bird’s- 
eye both of the apartment‘ and its furniture. Hence, it is 
obvious that in such representation the floor would answer to 
what in the common mode of perspective would be the side or 
end of the room facing the spectator ; also that the vertical 
lines of the sides of the room, of doors, windows, legs of chairs, 
&c., would vanish to some point in the line or plane passing 
through the eye, exactly as the horizontal lines would do if they 
were seen according’ to the usual position. For unless the 
lines in this case intended to represent upright ones were made 
to vanish, those planes or walls would not be foreshortened ; 
and.unless that were done they could not be viewed, but the 
whole would be. reduced to a mere plan of the room, just 
as a common upright view would be reduced toa section or 
geometrical elevation, if the planes representing the other two 
walls with the ceiling and floor were not shown perspectively 
or fore-shortened. Yet, although such perspective or bird’s-eye 
view would be correct in itself, it would seem too fanciful 
and unnatural, if not positively distorted, because the objects 
would be shown under such very different circumstances from 
those according to which they are really seen, consequently 
such kind of views would be quite unpictorial, and merely 
matters of curiosity. 


Mason Marks in Scotland. 

The use of these marks is to denote the work of each mason 
employed in hewing or preparing stones for any building. 
First, that if paid by the piece each man may have his work 
measured without, dispute ; second, that-if work be badly done, 
or an error made, it may at once be seen on whom to throw the 
blame, and by whom, or at whose. expense, the fault is to be 
amended. Less than a century has elapsed since the rule that 
each mason should have his distinctive mark, and should affix 
it to every stone hewn by him, was strictly enforced in some 
districts in Scotland. And it is said when many, men are 
collected together on a work the rule is observed, though not 
with so much strictness. It was a law in St. Ninian’s Lodge 
at Brechin that every mason should register his mark in a book, 
and he could not change that mark at pleasure, Parts of the 
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‘books in which these marks were registered from 1714 down- 


wards are still preserved, and were produced in evidence in a 
trial involving the right of succession to a landed estate. They 
differ in no respect in character (though, from their number, 
more varied in arrangement of parts) from those used in 
Medieval buildings. When intelligent and experienced masons 
have been asked on what principle, or according to what rule, 
these marks are formed—whether they are symbolical, and of 
what '—the answers generally given amount to this: that they 
are supposed to be as old almost as the human race itself ; that 
they probably had in early times a meaning now unknown, and 
are still regarded with a sort of reverence, and as something 
mysterious ; that the only rule for their formation is, that they 
shall have at least one angle ; that the circle must be avoided, 
and cannot be a true mason’s mark unless in combination with 
some line that shall form an angle with it; that there is no. 
distinction of ranks—that is, that there is no particular class of 
marks set apart for and assigned to master masons as dis- 
tinguished from their workmen. If it should happen that two 
masons meeting at the same work from distant parts should 
have the same mark, then one must for a time assume a dis- 
tinction, or, as heralds say, “a difference.” 


Intersecting Arches. 

Intersecting arches were most likely an early, and certainly 
a very widely-spread mode of embellishing Norman buildings, 
and some of them were constructed in places and with stones 
requiring centres to turn them on, and the construction of these 
centres must have been by something equivalent to compasses. 
Thus, even supposing (which could hardly have been the case) 
that the arches were constructed without a previous delineation, 
the centres would have led to the construction of the. pointed 
arch; and when once formed its superior lightness and 
applicability would be easily observed. ‘To this remark it may 
be added that the arches necessarily arising in some parts from 
Norman groining would be pointed. A careful examination of 
a great number of Norman buildings will also lead to this .con- 
clusion, that the style was constantly assuming a lighter 
character, and that the gradation is so gentle into Early English 
that it is difficult in some buildings to class them, so much 
have they of both styles. The same may be said of every 
advance, and this seems to be a convincing proof that the 
styles were the product of the gradual operation of a general 
improvement guided by the hand of genius, and not a foreign 
importation. 


The Storm of 1852 at Athens. 


On the night of October 26, 1852, a violent storm broke 
over the plain of Attica and its immediate vicinity.. During the 
day, though occasionally gusty, there had been no symptoms 
of an extraordinary visitation beyond a considerable and some- 
what rapid depression in the barometer. Towards evening the 


‘wind increased, and a little ‘after nine o’clock rose to a perfect 


hurricane, blowing south-south-west, and accompanied by sheets 
of rain. Few houses in Athens escaped damage, much injury 
was done amongst the shipping in the Pirzus, the Greek war. 
corvette, the Ame/ze, was driven and wrecked on Salamis, and 
other heavy losses were experienced along the coast. The 
effects of the storm were severely felt to the east as far as 
Eubcea, and especially in the plain and neighbourhood of 
Marathon. At Syra and the other Cyclades the injury and 
disturbance were comparatively slight. If rotatory (as the fall 
of the barometer seeems to indicate) the verge of the circle 
could scarcely have touched them. Nothing like it was remem- 
bered to have occurred at Athens for many years, and had its 
duration been equal to its violence (it lasted fortunately only 
four hours) few of the more delicate monuments. of Athens 
could possibly have escaped. The loss was-very serious. Any 
injury to such a building as the Erechtheum is a calamity. It 
is unique in its plan, elevation and decorations, the link between 
Asiatic enrichment and Attic refinement, connecting Hellenic 
art with Assyrian, as the Parthenon allies it with Egyptian. 
The three pillars which fell were those which formed portion of 
the west end of the temple, which Stuart calls the Temple 
of Minerva Polias, and Mr. Penrose the Erechtheum, and were 
embedded one quarter in the wall. The wall had fallen some 
time before, but the pillars, with that portion of it which stood 
behind them, still remained. They were swept clean from 
their bases into the adjoining temple by a violent blast from the 
south-west about eleven o’clock. Two of the shafts fell through 
a modern vault and were tolerably well preserved ; two-thirds 
of each shaft remained, with portions of the attached wall. 
The third was flung at some small distance. The capitals 
were shattered into fragments and scattered in every direc- 
tion, The injury done to the remains of the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympius was less sensible and less to be 
regretted, whether we consider epoch, merit of the work or 
the bearing it had on other portions of the building. Though , 
ascribed to Augustus, and appreciating the purity and grandeur 
of the plan and construction, enough is left to satisfy to the 
fullest all inquiry on both, yet a pillar the less amongst the 
noble relics of that multitude which‘once covered the platform 


_has been reported. 


devoted to works by Vandyke. An exhibition ‘of pain 


is not lightly to be lamented even by the greatest depreciator 
of Roman versus Hellenic architecture. There was one com- 
pensation in the calamity—the opportunity which it furnished 
for a closer inspection and examination of the process of con-— 


‘struction. The measurements of Stuart, Revett, and especially | 


Mr. Penrose, render all others superfluous. We have everything — 
we could desire in the way of external dimensions. They had — 
‘no means, however, of examining, as in the Parthenon, detached — 
frusta of pillars or coming atthe means by which they were 
placed or fastened upon each other. The pillar which fell 
formerly stood between the two which form the west group, — 
but had not the good fortune to be kept together with them by — 
any remaining portions of architrave, as is the case with 
pillars of the east group. ’ Waray 


| Barthel Beham. Bee 

The Brothers Beham, Sebald and Barthel, were born in the - 
beginning of the sixteenth century at Nuremberg, and were ~ 
pupils of Durer. In 1525 they were banished from their 
native city on account of their opinions, for they took a decided 
part in the ecclesiastical questions of the time, and used both 
pen and pencil against the Papal party. Sebald settled in ~ 
1534 at Frankfort, and remained there until his death. Barthel, 
after several journeys to Italy, died in that country in 1540. 
Unlike most engravers of his time Barthel engraved his own 
pictures, and did not engrave the paintings of others, except 
rarely. In a collection of his engravings, amounting to eighty-— 
five, only one is ‘an engraving after another master, and that is 
the “Reading Sibyl” of Raphael. Indeed, his style approx 
mates that of Raphael. Like him he paints more freely fro 
the nude. The Renaissance had won for German artists a 
deeper feeling for ancient myths and history. The heroic 
stories of antiquity had been long unknown to them as a work-— 
ing power, and ancient heroes were depicted in the robes of — 
later and different times and climates. The Renaissance gave 
back the local colouring and the earlier freedom. King 
Menelaus and the Knight Paris laid aside the Medizval 
armour they had worn a thousand years, and gods and™ 
goddesses appeared in the divine nudity which belongs to them 
in the Olympus of art. Oreads, cupids, tritons and nereids 
wound in procession round and through his pictures, or 
floated in corners. The old gruesome representations of death 
gave place to the figures of the genius of sleep. And common 
life, the peasants and people of the country, found themselves: 
once more objects of art. Mitte 
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The Foundation-stone of the new Belfast Cathedral will 

be laid by the Countess of Shaftesbury on September 6. The 
first contract has been entrusted to Messrs. Laverty & Sons, of 
Belfast. The building, which will cost about 60,000/., has beé 
designed by Mr. T. Drew, R.H/A., and is somewhat a no 
and modern departure in cathedral plan, being a great chu 
of basilican type, and on a greater scale than any other of 
the Church of Ireland. Within its simple cruciform plan it 
will, when complete, find accommodation for a congregation of 
4,000, stalls for the existing 22 dignitaries of the dioceses 
choir, organs, &c. The style of architecture adopted as be: 
consistent in reverting to a simple basilican plan of the Earh 
Church. will be a round-arched one, suggested by the. ear 
Romanesque churches of France and Italy, a style in 
degree under Byzantine influence. The new cathedral ) 
solidly built of cut stone. £5 BM a 
™. Pascal, the French architect, left Havre on Satu 
last on his way to San Francisco, where he is to preside ove 
the jury in the second stage of the international competitio: 
for the construction of the Californian University. El 
designs were selected in the first competition. : 
The Statue of Simon de Mountfort which is to be erected 

at Evesham will be formed of bronze, and not of aluminium as 
& S98 ang 

Mr. J. Eadie Read has completed a fresco in the chi 

of St. Columba, Sunderland, in which several of the cl 
connected with the conversion of England are represented. 
Mr. Woolston Smith, assistant surveyor of Taunto 


been elected surveyor to the Minehead District Council. — 
The Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy’ 


him was held some years ago in the Grosvenor Gallery. 

Wycombe Abbey, formerly the Bucks residence of 
Carrington, is about to lose one of its distinctive features, 
the handsome Rupert gates bearing the Carrington coa 
arms, and the lodge and tower of Norman architecture. Th 
were removed from the former main entrance to the Hi 
Street at the time Earl Carrington was Governor of New Sou 
Wales. ‘The buildings are now to be taken down and re-ere ‘ted 
in precisely the same style on the Marlow Hill, a mile distant, 
at the entrance to the noble Earl’s new residence, Daw s Hill 
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WILLIAM SIMPSON, who died at Willesden on the 17th inst., 
_ was a remarkable man. A native of Glasgow, where he 
was born in 1823, he became a lithographic draughtsman 
with the firm of ALLan & FERGusoN, for sixty years ago 
the process was one of the industries of the city, and 
Glasgow work was known throughout Britain. Simpson 
was an excellent all-round artist, and was therefore prized ; 
but, like so many of his countrymen, his thoughts were 
turned to the south. The exhibition of 185i gave new 
occasions. for illustrated work, and Simpson was engaged by 
Day & Son, who were prominent in publishing views of the 
Hyde Park Palace and: its contents. When the dream of 
universal peace led to the Crimean War, Messrs. Day were 
no less enterprising. They resolved to’ publish a pictorial 
series of battle scenes, and WiLLIAM Simpson was selected 
as artist. He was steady, courageous and sharp-sighted, 
and effective in his drawings. Mr. Simpson’s plates are a 
_ necessary supplement to Sir W. H. RussEtt’s descriptions, 
and never before was there such a presentation of the 
realities of war. They were appreciated by the QuEEN, 
and the artist obtained some royal commissions. Mr. 
SIMPSON was afterwards connected, with the J//ustrated 
London News astravelling artist, and in that capacity he visited 
a large part of the world and witnessed many memorable scenes. 
But he was not satisfied with his reputation as an artist. 
“He was a thinker also, and he found subjects for reflection 
' especially in the remote regions where he lived. He 
believed he discovered the origin of many architectural 
forms in the primitive structures of mud and bambus 
_ which he met with in India, Persia, &c. He possessed so 
many sketches of strange structures, which nobody but 
himself had cared to observe, that any theory he advocated 
could not be easily disproved. Mr. Simpson was not rash 
~ in speculation. It is to be regretted the papers he read 
before the Asiatic Society, the Institute of Architects, and 
» other bodies are not more accessible by independent pub- 
lication, for they would form an unique and most valuable 
_ work. In his last days he was engaged in the preparation 
_ of a work on the Jonah legend, which will give rise to 
much interest among Biblical students. A series of draw- 
ings he made in his youthful days of Glasgow will also be 
_ published by a local firm. 


‘Tue Rey. Dr. Watson, who is: more generally known 
»as “Tan MACLAREN,” made a happy speech a few days ago 
in opening a bazaar to obtain money to erect a bridge in 
Scotland. He said it seemed strange to him that a clergy- 
~ man should be asked to perform such a duty. The only 
_teason he could discover was that in the old Roman days a 
' priest was called the Pontifex—a bridge-maker—although 
_ it is a doubtful derivation, and that they, being all classical 
_ scholars and learned people in Scotland, thought it a suit- 
_ able thing to have a bazaar for a bridge, and to aska 
' clergyman to open it. He really thought in Scotland of 
all countries of the world the ministers were the bridge- 

Makers, for there were countries where ministers of religion 
only dealt with particular classes, and countries where there 
_ were great religious divisions, and men looked across the 

_ divisions at one another with a gulf between ; but if there 
Was any man living on the face of the earth who was 

‘uniting all classes together, from the ploughman to the 
_ laird, and all varieties of people, and laying to rest asperities 
and helping people in different classes to understand one 
_ another, it was the parish minister of Scotland, or any other 
Minister discharging the same duty. Dr. Watson might 
_haye informed his auditors that clerics have been. bridge- 
builders in a practical as well as in a figurative sense. 
_ Francesca Cotonna was, like Ian Mactaren, the writer 
_ Of a romance which is still treasured, ‘“‘ Hypnerotomachia 

di Polifiol,” but he was also a bridge-builder. Giovannt 
_ Gioconpo was a professor in the Quartier Latin while 
_ €recting the old bridge of Notre Dame and other structures 
in Paris, At one time the construction of bridges was 
~ monopolised by clergymen, and as a bridge was considered 
a religious edifice the toll-keepers and conservators were 

— generally in orders.. : 
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THE difficulty of writing a history of architecture that 
will be veracious is suggested by an incident that has just 
occurred in New York. . The Society of Architectural Iron 
Manufacturers has set up a tablet on. the Tower Building 
declaring that it is the earliest example of skeleton con- 
struction in which the entire weight of the walls and floors 
is borne, and transmitted to the foundation by a framework 
of metallic posts and beams. Mr. BRADForD L. GILBERT is 
described as architect. In April, 1888, that gentleman filed 


plans for the erection of an eleven-storey building, but it is 


claimed that at an earlier date (1883) Mr. W. L.. B. 
JENNEY worked out plans for the Home Insurance building 
in Chicago. The majority of architects believe in Mr. 
JENNEY’s. claim, and, in fact, a steamer was called after 
him to commemorate his skill and courage. As might have 
been expected, there are other architects who are as ready 
to contest Mr. JeENNEy’s as Mr. GILBERT’S priority. If all 
the buildings on which their claim rests are to have tablets 
like the one on the Tower building, writers on the history 
of construction in a future age will be puzzled. 


It is courageous of the new Government of Crete tu 
insist on the preservation of all antiquities for the Cretans. 
Henceforth everything which can be considered as having 
an ancient character is to become State property. The 
Government wi!l monopolise the right of excavation, but if 
by accident any remains or other treasure-trove should be 


unearthed notice will have to be given to the authorities. 


Many will approve of the stringent regulations; they are of 
the kind that must be expected under a new régime. 
Sanguine officials probably imagine that a happy future 
awaits Crete, and that it will be not only free, but great 
When the good time arrives it is well to 
have evidence of the state of the island in heroic times. 
But it may be doubted whether the new state of things can 
endure. The foundations of the Labyrinth or of a temple will 
not be stolen, but it is doubtful whether the Cretan people, 
who, after a long period of oppression by the Turks must 
be very poor, can resist the opportunity to sell a statue or a 
gem which fortune has placed in their way. 


On Wednesday a special meeting of the Manchester 
Corporation was held for the purpose of considering the 
subject of a site for the Royal Infirmary. The Board of 
Management of the Infirmary proposed :—‘“‘1. That the 
Manchester Corporation pay in cash the sum® of 250,000/. 
2. A further sum of 100,000/. to be paid in the following 
manner—(a) collected by the Manchester Corporation from 
the public, 50,000/; (4) to be paid by the Manchester 
Corporation an annual sum of 2,500/, 50,000/.; total, 
350,000/, 3. The Manchester Corporation to reserve 
on the present Infirmary site an area facing Picca- 
dilly of 3,000 square yards, for a receiving-house and 
out-patients’. department, upon the condition that not 
more than 7,216.square yards altogether be covered with 
buildings. The site of such area of 3,000 square yards 
thus reserved to be hereafter mutually agreed upon.” The 
Lord Mayor, in moving thatthe recommendations beadopted, 
said the price charged for-the land was about 17/. ros. a 
yard, which he considered reasonable for Piccadilly. The 
following amendment was proposed :—‘‘ That the Council 
cannot consent to the reserving of 3,000 yards of land for 
a receiving-house and out-patients’ department, but that 
with this exception the recommendation of the special 
committee be approved.” ‘There were thirty-six votes for 
the amendment and twenty-nine against it. Eventually it 
was arranged that the matter be referred to the committee 
for further consideration. Some pressing building works 
will therefore have to be delayed for an indefinite time. 


ADMIRERS of GouNoD who visit Paris must not expect 
to see his memorial in the Parc Monceau for a couple of 
years at least. M. Antonin Merci will shortly have the 
sketch model prepared, but it will have to be enlarged and 
copied in marble... The new plan, which finds so much 
favour in France, will be adopted. ‘The composer will be 
represented by a bust, which will be attended by figures of 
MARGARET, SAppHo and JuLiEtT, but they will only suggest: 
that GouNnop was a composer of operas. There should be 
some representatives of other varieties of his productions. 
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GOETHE AND ART. — 

‘'N the coming week there will be numerous celebrations, 
not only in Germany, but wherever Germans congre- 
gate, of the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of 
GoETHE. The benefits he conferred on his countrymen 
and on all peoples merit that distinction. Nearly seventy 
years have passed since GorTHr’s last cry for light was 
heard, and although in that time new theories have super- 
seded those which long were venerated, it cannot be said 
that GoETHE’s power has ceased. His genius and its pro- 
ducts can still be studied with advantage. In the cele- 
brations many efforts will be made to describe various 
phases of his “ Vielseitigkeit,” or many-sidedness, in which 
he surpassed the majority of mankind, but there is no doubt 
much will still remain for the consideration of students of a 
later time. GOETHE was the most complex character that 
appeared in Europe during many centuries, and in conse- 
quence every effort hitherto made to analyse his powers has 
been insufficient, for at best they only afford a partial 
revelation of the man. One example will suffice. CARLYLE 
did more than any other English writer to exhibit the 
superiority of the great German to whom he owed so much. 
But Car LyLe hated art, and he was unable to give an 
account, not only of what GOETHE wrote about that subject, 
but he was powerless to explain the peculiar influence which 
art exercised over him. Instead of humbly acknowledging 
his incompetence to do justice to his hero he devised the 
absurd theory that-‘‘ Kunst” was the will-o’-the-wisp of 
GOETHE, and that unfortunately a most precious part of his 

life was sacrificed in following the illusion. 

If prejudice had not blinded CarRLyLE he must have 
perceived that with GoETHE art was an essential of life. 
For what was GOETHE? Anyone who looks at the long 
array of his hbooks—and no edition with less than forty 
volumes can be read with comfort—will, of course, say 
he was a German author of remarkable versatility. But 
(GOETHE was .not an author in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word. We imagine he never once troubled himself 
about what the ordinary reader of his works thought of him, 
nor laid himself out to please the public. He allowed him- 
self to be pillaged by private publishers with indifference. 
In one of his Roman elegies, when recounting his indebted- 
ness to the Duke of WeEIMAR and his own indifference to 
profits, he said:— 


If Europe has praised me, what has Europe done for me? 
Nothing. Even my poems have been an expense to me. 
Germany imitated me. France was pleased to read me. 
England received friendlily the harassed guest. 

’ But what avails it to me that even the Chinese 
Enamel with anxious hand Werther’s and Charlotte’s love ? 


The expense of his poetry to GorTHE was of little 
account if he attained his end. That was not wealth or 
fame. The end which GorTuE had in view was his own 
improvement. Like PrRospERO, Duke of Man, he 
devoted himself to the bettering of his mind. 
His works were the tests by which he ascertained 
the extent of his literary power. He wrote epic 
poems, imitations of Greek dramas, two-line squibs, 
tragedies, comedies, novels, translations, idylls, songs, with 
the same object. His longer works were not always com- 
pleted with as much spirit.as was exhibited at their starting. 
The difference was explained by his realising that he had 
already derived as much from the attempt as it could 
yield or as he wanted, and he cared little about the 
desires of his readers. He was no less seeking after the 
improvement of himself when he introduced casts -of 
Greek statues, medallions, drawings, engravings, &c., in his 
house. - GOETHE would not be considered an amateur or a 
collector by the dealers in works of art. He was regardless 
of market value or the opinions of connoisseurs. He 
purchased the works which were required for his ‘own 


purposes, or which would help his mental growth. Whether 


they were admired or scorned by the cognoscenti of the time 
was alike of no account to him. 

_ GorTHE found. the advantage of having always before 
him objects which he could enjoy, and which possessed 
educational value. He liked to experiment on himself before 
he prescribed remedies for others, and it was therefore 
with the conviction which alone comes from experience 
ne laid down the rulé that everybody should make it a duty 
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to look each day upon a statue, picture, gem or ‘other — 


ae 


beautiful object.. One of his maxims was‘that rio pleasure — 
can be greater than the admiration of genuine works ‘oi 
art, provided it originates in knowledge and not in prejudice ~ 
or sham. Whatever GOETHE taught he had practised. — 
Hence it was from his teaching, and example esthetics — 
became the perfection not only of philosophy but of life. 
With the enthusiasts who accepted GoETHE as a guide 
ethics was made subordinate to art, and religion and beauty 
were identified. It was not to be expected that CaRLyrE, 
who was puritanic, could attach so much importance to art, 
and as a consequence GOETHE, who was distinguished by 
his countrymen as essentially an artist, was transformed 
by the Seer of Ecclefechan into a German covenanter. A 
more astounding caricature was never before presented as 
a portrait. GOETHE, who in spirit was like MicNnon and — 
longed to dwell in the pillared villas of Italy, might, from 
what CARLYLE says, have found his highest ideal of archi- | 
tecture in a whitewashed conventicle. me 
Another reason why GoETHE attributed so much ethic 
influence to art was to be found in the character of the 
artists with whom he was familiar. In 1786 he’ met 
Henrich Meyer, of Ziirich, in the Quirinal at Rome. 
They became life-long friends, and the artist was for years 
an inmate of GOETHE’s house, and dined with him on the ~ 
evening before the poet’s death. Now Mryer possessed 
the qualities which GoETHE most desiderated. On one™ 
occasion he said, ‘‘ Long as I have known him I never could — 
discover that MryrER was the dupe of the world ;- he Ss 
clear-headed, andalways has a calm and perfect apprehension 
of things ; he looks through them without any mixture of — 
passion or of party, and one would suppose he was enabled 
to see the reverse of the cards with which nature pla 
Then there was Coupray, the chief official architec 
Weimar. GOETHE was not prone to express regrets, bu 
did not hesitate to say how much better it would have 
for him if he had known Coupray half a century ea 
Judging by their correspondence, GOETHE possessed 
friend to whom he was so glad to reveal all his joys 
sorrows aS KARL ZELTER, the professor of music in 
Berlin Academy, who was once a mason’s apprentice. 
was so overcome by GOETHE’S death that he died th: 
days after his friend. There were other artists who » 
likewise faithful to GorTHE, and, having such examp! 
of conduct before him, he could not fail to believe in #l 
ethical value of art. : >) 
He was also moved by art through very early associ 
tions. Gorrur’s father was a lawyer in Frankfort-c 
Main, who was able to purchase the position of im 
councillor ; his mother’s father was also a~ lawyer, 
became chief magistrate of the city. It was not surp 
that GOETHE, although he would not follow law as a p 
fession, was possessed of a judicial mind which was not 
be affected by any circumstances which he considered ; 
unrighteous, a mind that was so impartial, he was co 
sidered to be cold and unemotional. The key to 
character was his belief that in every case there is n 
than one side, and GOETHE insisted on knowing them 
But to return to his early days, When GorTHE was a chi 
of six his father rebuilt the family house. The eld 
GOETHE ‘had travelled in Italy. and brought 
many vatieties of artists’ work. He also pure 
pictures and engravings, and the mew house 
arranged to display them. The young GorETHE was 
fore surrounded with objects from which his mind 
adapted to receive enduring impressions. It is interes 
to read in his letters from Italy how often the great w 
of art recall the familiar things in the Frankfort ho 
When he was about eleven GoETHE was able to see 
home not only paintings but painters. A French of 
was billeted in the house for a couple of years during 
Seven Years War. He was an amateur, and employ 
French artists to copy some of the pictures on the 
Young GOETHE was delighted, and under the instruct 
the strangers made his first attempts in drawing. — 
father’s ambition was to see his son a lawyer, and with 
intention the lad was sent to Leipsic when he was sixtee 
There he made the acquaintance of OxSER, the director 
the Academy of Art, who had directed WINCKELMAN} 
eatly efforts to ~understand Greek~ art. . GOETHE W 
fascinated with so able a master, and became his p 
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He treasured Orsrr’s. sayings. He taught me, said 
GorTHE, that the ideal of beauty is simplicity and 


tranquillity, from whence it follows that no youth can bea | 


_ master, and it is fortunate if this truth is not further taught 
by sad experience. Under Oxserr’s guidance he studied 
the paintings at Leipsic and Dresden. As an incipient 
realist he was most attracted by the works of the Dutchmen. 
When GOETHE was seventeen Lesstno’s “ Laocoon” was 

_ published, and he records how the reading of that small 
book made an era in his life. His mind was moved by 
poetry and art, and from the pages he was taught to 
discriminate between them and to define the province of 
each. . 

Illness and other obstacles interfered with the progress 
of GOETHE’s studies in Leipsic, and he was compelled to 
return home. On his recovery he was sent in 1770 to 
Strasburg. At once the cathedral became his idol. Long 
afterwards, when he saw Classic and Italian buildings, the 
minsters of Strasburg and Cologne appeared to him as 
flowers which denoted a mysterious condition of production. 
At that time everyone who claimed to possess taste 

__ believed that a Gothic building was most remarkable for the 
license of the designers. To Gorrne Strasburg was the 
reverse. As Chancellor MULLER said:—‘ When he endea- 
~ yours to account to himself for the overpowering impression 
made upon him by the cathedral, instead of gay pictures of 
the fancy, conceptions of infinite order and harmony pre- 
sent themselves to him, and: he found them embodied in the 
relation of countless beautifully éxecuted parts to one great, 
consistent, systematic Whole.” GorrHe endeavoured to 

seek unity of design in whatever he studied, and hence he 

acquired a rational system of judging buildings which was 
advantageous to him in his official duties at a later time. 

_ As an amateur his drawings were’ mostly landscapes. He 
was free from any false estimate of their value. He 

_ admitted he was not endowed with the creative power 

_ of a painter. All art, said Micuret ANGELO, depends 

on the obedience of the hand to the thought, but 

_ GorTHe’s hand was always rebellious. His sketches 

_ served, however, as records of scenes he admired, and 

_ enabled him to understand the value of qualities which they 

_ did not possess, and which were found in drawings and 

_ paintings by masters of the art. What is more important, his 

_ study of art must have helped him to describe not only land- 

_ scapes but groups of figures with a vigour and completeness 
by which they became picturesque. Although he was a 

_ German, and therefore sought to express conditions of 

' mind of which there were no outward signs, GorTHE is 

_ one of the easiest of poets to illustrate, and that will account 

_ for the numerous pictures, drawings and engravings which 

- were inspired by his pages. ) 
It was not by means of his attempts at drawing an 

painting that GorrHe exercised so much. authority over 

_ German art. His pen was mightier than his pencil. 

' WitHELM von Humpotpt, who had studied ancient art 

_ in Athens and Rome, and was not therefore likely to take 

a false view of the subject when explaining GOETHE’S 

influence, said:—“ He was allied to art by every faculty of 

his mind; he had cultivated it by observation, by collection, 
by practice; the universal sense of art was deeper rooted in 
him than in any other human being that ever existed. He 

did an immense deal for art immediately by instruction, 

_ encouragement and assistance of every kind; but all this 

_ was far outweighed by what it owed to him mediately. 

_ He prepared the soil for it in the minds of all his contem- 

" poraries by the silent operation of a long life pervaded by 

art and devoted to it, waked the slumbering sparks, and 

' directed the taste and the encouragement he called forth 

to those labours alone which, equally removed from the 

constraint of cramping rules and the extravagance of 

_ fantastic caprice, follow the free but yet regular course of 

nature.” Humzoipr was not the man to allow friendship 

_ to bias him, and what he said of GorTHE can be supported 


_ by countless testimonies. 


hon Cas 


__. The Archbishop of Dnblin has consecrated a church, 
with a good peal of bells, erected at Arklow, Co Wicklow, by 
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_ the Earl of Carysfort at a cost of more than 20,000/.,, in 
4 memory of his father, brothers and sisters. Lord Carysfort | 
hi a 


limself presented the petition for consecration. . 
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STONEHENGE, “ite 

A / © suppose there is little doubt about the accept- 
ance of the offer of Sir Epmunp ANTROBUS to sell 
Stonehenge and the surrounding land, which has an area of 
1,300 acres, to the Government for a sum of 125,000/, 
Looked at from the expert’s point of view, the sum asked 
cannot be taken as too low. There is, of course, a difficulty 
in finding a basis for the valuation of a property like 
Stonehenge. It is, no doubt, unique in this .country. 
There are more stones in the Morbihan and Carnac, but 
few visitors have the enterprise to travel to the part of 


| Brittany where they are to be seen.’ A stranger who has a 


week or two to spend in England is dissatisfied unless he 
has seen Stonehenge, and it does not take him long to 
discover that tourist agencies have made arrangements to 
convert the visit into a holiday under agreeable conditions. 
Not only the venerable monoliths but Salisbury and 


Old Sarum can be enjoyed as part of the excursion. 


The profit that could be made out of visitors, how- 
ever, could hardly be considered as an inducement 
to purchase the property. As grazing ground the 
plain would not realise a high price. It must also 
be remembered that in the market for prehistoric’ anti- 
quities there is no excessive competition. An American 
might be discovered who has the ambition to set up the 
stones in his own grounds, and is prepared to pay a large 
sum for the right to possess them. But the world offers so 
many temptations to men of that class, it might be con- 
sidered that fragments of the stones in costly frames would 
serve as well. We doubt if any Englishman could be 
found who would willingly pay liberally to become 
proprietor of Stonehenge, and the philanthropists who are 
disposed to expend money on anything which aids the 
education of the public could not betexpected to comprise 


the stones with museums, picture galleries and institutes, 


Sir EpMunD ANTROBUS would not be justified in expecting 
a contest in the Mart for his property, and on that account 
and for other reasons a smaller sum will probably be 
accepted. It is, however, hardly dignified to have much 
higgling over mysterious objects of which the age and uses 
are never likely to be ascertained. 

Much of the interest which belongs to Stonehenge is 
excited by the impossibility of discovering any clue to the 
meaning of the stones. They are a standing puzzle which 
confounds all scientific processes. At one time men were 
afraid to count the stones, as we learn from Sir PHILip 
SYDNEY’S sonnet:— 


Near Wilton sweet, huge heaps of stones are found, 
But so confused, that neither any eye 
Can count them just, nor reason try, 

What force brought them to so unlikely ground.. 


That fear has lost. its power, and the number of stones is 
known, although there is an occasional difference over those 
which are supposed to be only fragments. Geology has 
also determined their character, but the tractive force which ~ 
was needed to bring them from the quarries to “so unlikely 
ground” is still an unsolved problem. EmrErson made 
little of the difficulty when he visited Stonehenge because 
he saw Irish labourers with apparent ease move immense 
blocks in Boston, but like the majority of men he did not 
allow for the organising power of a modern builder’s esta- ° 
blishment or for the mechanical force which is available 
when machinery is employed. How the Egyptians were 
able to move large blocks, and mainly by human labour, is 
shown by their paintings, but with all respect for the ancient 
British priests it does not appear likely that they were com- 
parable for skill in mechanics with the dusky hierophants 
of the Nile. Valley. The ground to be traversed also 
differed, and was more favourable for transit in Egypt. The 


character of masonry, and therefore of architecture, to a 


great extent depends on means of conveyance, and the 
Egyptian builders were more fortunate in that way than 
Englishmen of a time which was much later than the laying 
out of Stonehenge. 

The name is no less puzzling. CampEn took the word 
Stonehenge literally as hanging stones. He considered 
the groups to be an example of CicrrRo’s insanam sub- 
structionem. According to him, “Within the circuit of 
the ditch there are erected in manner of a crown, in 
three ranks or courses, one within another, certain mighty 
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and unwrought stones, whereof some are 28 feet high and 
7 broad; upon the heads of which others, like over- 
thwart pieces, do bear and rest cross-wise, with small 
tenons and mortises, so that the whole frame seemeth to 
hang ; on which account we call it Stoneheng, as our old 
historians termed it, because of its magnitude, chorea gigan- 
tum, the giant’s dance. The perpendicular stones are 
called coarse stones and the overthwart ones are called 
cronets.” INniGo JONES was more confident than CAMDEN 
of the suitability of the name, “because the architraves are 
set upon the heads of the upright stones and hang, as it 
were, in the air ; it is generally known by the name of Stone- 
heng.” How he came to take up such an inquiry he has 
explained as follows :—‘ King James in his progress, the 
year 1620, being at Wilton and discoursing of this antiquity, 
I was sent for by Witi1aM, then Earl of PEMBROKE, and 
received there His Majesty’s commands to produce out of 
mine own practice in architecture and experience in 
antiquities abroad, what possibly I could discover concern- 
ing this of Stone-Heng. And certainly in the intricate and 
obscure study of antiquity it is far easier, as CAMDEN well 
observes, to’ refute and contradict a false. than set down a 
true and certain resolution.” 

Inico JONES was not satisfied with a perambulation 
among the stones. He had a tent erected to live in. His 
first operation was to have the ground cleared within and 
without the standing stones. He endeavoured by digging 
to discover how the stones were fixed. Every block was 
measured by him, he calculated their weights and sought 
to discover whether they resembled the stone produced in 
the quarries of the district. Then he prepared a careful 
plan, and from the study of it worked out his theory. 
In1Go was an enthusiast, and he could not give so much 
attention to any subject without its becoming sublime in 
his eyes. Stonehenge, therefore, was aggrandised, and 
became for him the worthiest of all works in England, “ not 
only in regard of the founders thereof, the time when built, 
the work itself, but also for the rarity of its invention, being 
different in form from all I had seen before ; likewise of as 
beautiful proportions, as elegant in order, and as stately in 
aspect as any.” For Inico Jones the greatest builders 
were the Romans, and the highest honour he could impart 
to Stonehenge was to endeavour to prove it was a creation 
of Roman architects, and a very remarkable one. We 
might suppose that he had come across a prehistoric struc- 
ture in Italy with which Stonehenge seemed to be allied, 
but it was more likely that Inco was impelled by his love 
of Roman art to see in the monoliths remains of square 
pilasters which carried lintels or friezes, while elsewhere 
were to be found pyramidical piers, architraves, &c. If a 
lover can find “‘ HELEN’s beauty ina brow of Egypt,” why 
should not a man like Jones be allowed to see a majestic 
example of lintel architecture in the perpendicular and 
thwart stones ? 

The country should be proud to possess remains which 
have given rise to so much speculation, and which will 
afford a subject for unending discussion. From the tenth 
century theories have been formulated about its origin and 
purpose, and we may be sure the SrukELEys, HoareEs, 
BritTons and Fercussons of the future will seize upon it 
as if it were a novel structure. It is not a waste of money 


- to provide materials for the consideration of such men. If 


the whole sum demanded by the owner should be paid 
Stonehenge would still be cheaper than. the Marlborough 
Raphael, and it is needless to say it would appeal to more 
of the public. When it is found also that the ground will 
enlarge the area for manceuvres on Salisbury Plain, no 
Government could well. decline to purchase a property 
which has so much to recommend it. A corner might also 
be spared for the construction of imitations of the various 
structures which were used in the British Isles for defences 


and dwellings, which at present cannot be judged from. 


drawings or engravings. 

Mr. Tuomas Harpy, the novelist, has been talking to 
a correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, and he says that in 
all events Stonehenge must remain the wonder of Salisbury 
Plain, and of England, which it has been for so many 
centuries—a sacred possession. He suggests that as the 
stones are suffering from driving rains and only three archi- 


traves remain, a belt of plantations should be introduced as 


a protection, 


OLD CANTERBURY. ~ 
URING a period of nearly four centuries Canterbury must ug 
have resembled a favourite watering-place at the present 4 
time. Instead of excursionists there were pilgrims, and the — 
latter were likely to be the more profitable. In one year, 1420, — 
it was calculated that no less than 100,000 pilgrims came to — 
the city, and although the bailiffs claimed credit for having — 
lodged and fed them at reasonable rates, we may be sure the — 
victuallers were enriched. When we find that in 1405-6 the — 
‘Lyon Inn” was purchased and altered by the Corporation, — 
there can be little doubt innkeeping was at least as profitable — 
as it is now. It must have been a pleasant occupation to 
watch the tide of human kind as it flowed through the city. - 
Chaucer has left us some: pictures of the pilgrims, but the © 
Canterbury tales, if they were all related, would have filled — 
endless volumes. heey mt . oa 
The goal of the pilgrims was the scene of the martyrdom in — 
the cathedral, and as soon as from Harbledown Hill the build- — 
ing was seen their devotional exercises were commenced. But — 
evidently the citizens wished to keep the strangers as long as ~ 
possible in their lodgings and to entertain them in the intervals — 
between the commemorative duties. The “Strolling Players” — 


who perform during the Cricket Week are a survival, or repre- — 


sentatives, of the men who took part in the Medizeval mysteries. © 
Thus on Twelfth Day in 1501 the “Three Kyngs of Coleyns,” ~ 
or Three Kings of Cologne, was performed in the Canterbury y 
Guildhall. There were evidently dexterous property men in — 
those days, for Richard Inner was engaged with a helper — 
during six days and nights in making three “ beasts,” which ~ 
were either to serve as occupants of the stable at Bethlehem, or — 
as steeds to carry the wise men. He used twelve ells of canvas, — 
and the figures were distended by hoops and laths. Then the 
figures were painted after nature. The artist charged for work, | 
fire, food, candles, and apparently was paid 3s. A castle, also | 
made of painted canvas, was erected in the room by way of — 
scenery. The kings of Cologne were represented attended by 
their “ Henshemennys,” all decorated with strips of “sylver and 
golde papers, and wearing monks frokks, with other thyngs 
necessary therto.” A few examples will show the character of 
the bill :— i ees 
Item, for heddyng of the Hensshemen, and gyldyng of j 
sterre G1, F ; ‘ ; eRe a ‘ wth gas Pe 
Item, Rich. Redhow for payntyng of the Castell in the 
Courthall, and for his colowers . geet rena 1 aie 
Item, for payntyng of the crapper (crupper) for the be 
(beast) of one of the iil. Kyngs of Coleyn, the which clothes 
in the hands of Mr. Wode . . +S ie 


On the anniversary of St. Thomas performers paraded th 7 
city, and at several places represented the martyrdom. There 
are detailed accounts still existing of the expenses, of which the 
following is a specimen. It relates to 1504-5:— hg 


Paied to Sampson Carpenter and hys man hewyng 
squaryng of tymber for the Pagent by one day. . ~~. Wi 
Item, paied to Joh. Stulpe for makyng St. Thomas Ca 
with a peyer of whyles . 4 ; «| Oh a ome » pices 
Item, to Thomas Slarke and hys felowe makyng of 
Pagent by iiii. daies, takyng betwene theym by the day, fynd 
theymself xiiii.* ; 5 ‘ , : apa 2 
Item, to Rich. Haile for the Vax vongs (axle rungs) weyé! 
iii! et di. : ; ‘ f : : he Nie! 
Item, for cxiili. fote of borde bought for the floring of t 
same Pagentis. (o.800 Soa 09 OW 
Item, in a hundred of iii peny nayle, iii. In a hundred a 
a half of ii. nayle iii.4; and in smalle nayle 1?0b. . Vv 
Item, in talowe for the whiles . ; » ae 
Item, in ale spent i.4 To iiii. men to help to ca 
Pagent viii.", and to James Colman for his horshyre iii? 
>. Summa XuL.® 
Item, to Redehode fora newe myghter, = 
Item, paied for two bagges of leder to Gylliam (these con- 
tained blood which was made to spout out in the consummation 
of the murder) . : ‘ " i * wae 
sy to Gylbert, payntor, for payntyng of the awbe a 
edde = . ads . : : A oy ee ro 
Item, to Arnold Lokyer, for gunpowder bought at San 
wy ho eo oe og a Se ee 
Item, for fettyng of bord from Northgate . . — 


hy Summa 1 ll. 
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_ Item, for ii, calve skynnys xiii In syse bought i%. viii. 
_ dossen of Cades points viiit’ In golderoyl i. ~ . Summa ii. 
Item, in colys to melt the glew, ob. Ina Rrewarth geven to 


Thomas Fleccher for forging and makyng the knyghts b[{ar]nes 


vi. 
q aie 


To John a Tent for the hyre of a sworde 
ine 


For wasshynge of an albe and a amys 

But there were other pageants which were connected with 
some of the great events of the time. Canterbury was a 
resting-place on the route from London’ to Dover, and vice 
versa. Kings and queens besides distinguished visitors 
accordingly often honoured the citizens with their presence. 
But the Corporation were not as well provided with appliances 
or carrying out the ceremonies as we should expect. When 
Charles V. arrived it was necessary to borrow two canopies, 
one from Sandwich, the other from the church of St. Dunstan- 
in-the-East, London. This involved an expenditure of twelve- 
pence, which was “Gevyn in reward to the Sextayn of Seynt 

- Dunston’s in thest at London, that delyveryd the canapie 
borrowed ther, and another from Sandwich.” St. Dunstan’s 
was very nearly losing its canopy. At the coronations in 
Westminster Abbey the Barons of the Cinque Ports were 
entitled to receive the canopy they carried over the king, and 
in that way Sandwich was enriched. The footmen who were 

employed to support the canopy under which the emperor 

-walked remembered the barons’ privilege, and claimed 
the canopy as a perquisite. They refused to surrender it until 
they were paid 535. 4¢. as compensation. _ In the dispute the 
silk was torn from the poles, and the following were some of 

_ the expenses which had to be paid :—- 

Paied for gyldyng of the staves of the canape that were 
hurte by the Kyngs fotemen for hast in cuttyng the canape 
from the staves. 

For hors hire and expenses of hym that carryed the canape 
home to Sandwych. 

For a horshyre and expenses of a man that caryed home 
the canape to London. 

To Maister Champneys of London for the kyndness that he 
lent the canape that was borrowed at London of his owne 
_mynde, being then church warden of Seynt Dunstons in the 
East, wherunto the canape belonged . Aedes: 

3 At one time it was the custom to erect a tent or “ hale” for 

- royalties who visited Canterbury. It was set up near the high 

- road through the Forest of Blean, within a few miles of the 

city. According to Mr. Sheppard, these royal visits had 

_ become so common that the process of erecting the hall had 

_ grown into a matter of routine. An officer went round with a 

__waggon to the fullers for the cloth covering, and to the builders 

_ for the scaffold poles and Sandwich cord, these materials being 

_ only hired, not bought. Another, also with his waggon, 

- collected bread, wine and beer from the various retailers of 

such things, a small quantity from each. The hall was built, 
the process taking about two days, and a couple of men, well 
supplied with provisions, were left in charge pak the coming 

_of the king. 

- Canterbury could not be altogether occupied with pageants 

_ and pilgrimages. There were many other subjects which 

- demanded attention. The citizens were often at loggerheads 

_ with the monastic authorities about encroachments. 

- In°1329 Canterbury was called on to pay a subsidy. The 
Prior of Christ Church was expected to contribute a share of 

a the money, but as he refused the citizens held a meeting in the 

_ Blackfriars Church and resolved to boycott the monks—a 

_ very early instance of the process. ‘The following resolutions 

were passed :— 
1. That if the Convent would not contribute, their windows 
in Burgate should be broken and their mills-disabled. 

a 2. That their tenants should be compelled to leave their 

_ houses empty under pain of banishment. 

3. Under the same penalty no one should give, sell, or lend 

i any food or drink to the monks.’ 

4. That carts and horses bringing food to the convent 

# from their manors should be seized, and, with the loads, sold in 

_ the market. 

5. That if a monk, even the prior, should come out of the 

/ ‘monastery into the city, his clothes and personal Property 

4 should be taken from him and his body arrested. 

___ §. That a deep trench should be dug immediately i in front 

Ese the monastery gate. 

7. That no pilgrim should be allowed to enter the church 

until as had. sworn not to make even the Beaneae offering. 
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About 1410 the Prior of Christ Church began an encroach- 
ment which, after a century of perseverance, ended in his 
successors becoming owners of a large part of the city wall and 
of the covered way within it, the fortifications thus becoming 
the eastern and northern boundaries of the cathedral precinct. 
The first step was taken when he became tenant, at a rent of 


‘six shillings and eightpence a year, of a tower, a postern and 


a piece of waste land under (within) the wall at Queningate. 
One of the results of the friction was an invasion in 1425 of 

the cathedral by what would now be called an infuriated mob. 

A young goldsmith named Bernard, from over sea, was for 


some offence put into the city prison of Canterbury, whence he 


escaped, taking refuge in the cathedral church. He was soon 


\ followed by the bailiffs and a wild mob of citizens, who de- 


manded the prisoner. Their rude request refused, they began 
to make a disturbance and alarmed the commissary, who was 
holding his court as usual under one of the western towers 
into a precipitate adjournment; then they went up to the 
choir. Finding that the prisoner had taken refuge within the 
rails of Archbishop Chichele’s, already erected, monument, the 
mob thrust their arms between the bars, seized him and beat 
him with sticks, which they had hitherto concealed in their 
sleeves. By some means they got him out of the enclosure, 
carried him in their arms into the nave, and would have dragged 
him back to gaol, but finding the commissary and his party too 
strong for them, the citizens retired threatening to indict the 
Prior and all his house in the king’s courte The issue of the 
transaction is not recorded. 

The year 1493 brought several of the disputes between the 
citizens and the clergy to a satisfactory termination. The 
citizens renounced all claim to every kind of jurisdiction within 
the monastic precincts, the boundaries of which, minutely 
defined, included a considerable number of houses inhabited 
by laymen, these also being exempted from the city jurisdiction 
unless they had doors or windows opening upon the street. 


The Prior and Chapter- were to have a right of distraint in all 


tenements belonging to them within the city. The citizens 
surrendered the military road, known as Queningate Lane, and 
lying between St. Michael’s Gate and Northgate. The Chapter 
were exempted from contributing to the repair of any part of 
the city wall except that just acquired by them, and they were 
empowered to make a postern in their portion of the wall, and 
to build a bridge across the fosse leading from the postern. 

There are two notices of arbitration in Canterbury in the 
fifteenth century. In 1428 a jury of masons and carpenters 
were summoned to adjudicate in a case of trespass, “ by cause 
of a watirfal which p* fil fro p® hous and goter (gutter) of 
Rich. Maidestone up on the hous and ground of Will. Benet 
yclepen Cok up on p® hop.” The award was: “p* p° aforesayd 
Richard shall take awaye p* goter and ewse (eaux—eaves) of 
his hous . . . and shall ordeyn a goter lyinge up on his owene 
hous, to kepe al his owen watirfal of al that syde of his hous 
that lith yn p® foreseyd tenement yclepn Coz up on the hop.” 
A similar arbitration is enrolled which was heard before the 
bailiffs, aldermen, and others in 1429, being representatives of 
the thirty-six elected officers to whom the internal government 
of the city was entrusted. In this case, as in the last, two 
masons and two carpenters were sworn as skilled assessors of 
the bench. 

About the same time Richard Beck, whose assistance was 
sought from the Chapter of Canterbury by the Lord Mayor of 
London to advise about London Bridge, is found described as 
a “mason.” In an indenture dated 1435 Beck “is wythholden 
and hath put hym self to dwelle and be wyth the said Pryour 
and chapetre for the terme of the lyef of the said Richard, in 
the offyce, servyse, and craft of masonrye ... and to take 
upon hym to have and to do the governaunce, dysposicion, 
rewle, and entendaunce, sufficiently of alle the werkes of the 
same chirche, within the chirche aforesaid and wit owte, bothe 
in the. cytee of Caunterbury, in the cytee of London, and in 
other places where the said Prioure and chapter have maners 
cr places to be bylded, renelvyd, repayred, or amendyd in the 
werk of masonrye; takyng wekely . . . for his mete and dryng 
and for his labour and for his other necessarys .. . iili. s. of 
sterlyng every weke, and his fewell viii. s. yerely, and hys 
clothyng yerly or ellys x. s. of money for his clothyng whan the 
said Priour yevyth no lyverey, and il. payre hosyng -yerly, and 


a convenyent howse to dwelle ynne other xx. s. or his sayd 
hows... . And then yf hit happe, as God forfende, that the 
sayd Richard falle in to ympotence of his body that he schall 
nat mowe have powere to be stere hym self but for to lye stylle 
in hys bedde, or be privyd of hys bodyly sygzth and blynde, 
... then, ... the said Richard shall have an hows to dwelle 
yh Of Xx.is., We. 

Canterbury was indebted not only for its reputation but for 
its prosperity to the murder of Becket, and there was an 
acknowledgment of the obligation by the representation of the 
deed which appeared on the municipal seal. The changes in 
ecclesiastical organisation which were decreed by Henry VIII. 
were exemplified in many ways in Canterbury, one of them 
being the alteration of the seal. In one of the account books is 
the following item :—“ Paid to William Oldfeld, Belfounder, 
for puttyng out of Thomas Bekket in the comen seale, and 
gravyng agayn of the same.” 

Mr. Sheppard gives the following explanation of the 
difference between the two states of the seal :— 


The ancient common seal of the city (engraved 1466) had 
on the obverse a figure representing a complicated system of 
towers—_the emblem of a city such as is usually found on 
municipal seals. The reverse was emblematical of the city of 
Canterbury only. It represented in high relief for a seal the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas, the saint kneeling, wounded by the 
swords of the murderers, Grim the cross- -bearer extending his 
arm fractured by a sword-stroke, and the assassins in complete 
armour, among whom was distinguished Hugh de Morville 
tardily drawing his weapon. This seal was the pride of the 
citizens as long as devout kings came year by year, and 
pilgrims flocked in their thousands to offer gifts at the shrine of 
the saint, and to spend their money among the victuallers and 
other traders of the city. When, however, the king dissolved 
the monastery whose monks were the priests of the Becket 
cultus, and evén, after plundering the shrine, scattered the 
dust of the martyr to the winds, the citizens, who at the time 
were profiting by good bargains in church goods and lands, 
thought it advisable to join the strongest “side, so the old 
obverse was planed off the seal, and a very poor engraving of 
the city arms substituted. 


EGYPTIAN PAPYRI. 


HE Trustees of the British Museum have issued a volume 

of selected papyri containing facsimiles and transla- 
tions of five of the finest documents in the Egyptian collec- 
tion. Four of these belong to the Theban period, from the 
Eighteenth to the Twenty-first Dynasty, and the fifth is a 
remarkable papyrus of the Ptolemaic age. This last is the 
form of the funeral service which was drawn up during the time 
of the Ptolemies, and which represents the religious beliefs of 
the period when the Book of the Dead was becoming lost, and 
only an echo of the older ritual survived. The first papyrus is 
that of Hunefer, who was overseer of the palace and superin- 
tendent of the royal cattle in the service of Seti I., about B.c. 
1370. ‘The illuminated vignettes are in the highest style of the 
art of the age in which they were executed, and it contains two 
hymns—one to Ra and one to Osiris, which are not found 
in any other papyri, and which are remarkable for their 


beauty. As an example, we may quote the following 
from+the former of these compositions, that addressed 
to the Sun-god :—‘* Men adore thee in thy name of Ra, and they 


swear by. thee, for thou art lord over them, and thou hearest 
with thine ears and seest with thine eyes; thou dost journey 
over untold spaces of millions and of hundreds and thousands 
of years ; thou sailest over them in peace, and thou steerest thy 
way over the watery abyss to the place which thou lovest. This 
thou doest in one little moment of time ; then thou dost sink 
down, and dost make an end of the hours.” The papyrus is 
also interesting as containing a very full account of the cere- 
monies which took place at the tomb on the day of the funeral, 
and of which very fine drawings are given. It is curious to see 
the priest preceding the boat or ark on which the mummy is 
laid, with a censor of incense in one hand, and a vase of water 
with which he is sprinkling the body in the other ; while a 
second priest, wearing a white robe, walks behind reading the 
funeral service. 

The second papyrus in this new collection is that of Anhai, 
a lady member of the Theban college of Amen-Ra, who lived 
about 1100 B.C. It differs from all previous copies of the. Book 
of the Dead, as the vignettes which illustrate it are taken from 
a work called “ The Book of knowing that which is in the 
Underworld.” It is also remarkable because it contains a 
scene representing the creation of the world, which occurs else- 


where only upon the sarcophagus of Seti I. in the Sloane 
Museum, 


The ards papyrus is of. especial interest, inxemnieh as it iw BS. 
the funeral ritual of Queen Netchemet. This lady seems to — 
have been the wife of the priest-king Her-heru-sa-Amen of the 
Twenty-first Dynasty. Her titles are set forth as “ chief great oa 
lady of the ladies of the College of Amen- -Ra, and royal mother 7 
of the Lord of the two lands.” It is evident that he who is — 
referred to as the “ Lord of the two lands” must be Piankhi, 
the famous Ethiopian priest-king. The papyrus was foun 
on the occasion of the great discovery at Deir-el-behari 
where the mummies of so many Pharaohs and their queen: 
were discovered. It is written in hieratic, and not i 
hieroglyphics, and contains a number of rare chapters of the — 
Book of the Dead. ‘There is a curious passage in this papyrus — 
regarding the great care which was to be taken of this special 
copy of the funeral ritual. “This book,” it says, ‘ will make — 
thee to know what things will befall the deceased. ‘This book — 
is indeed a mystery. Let it never be learned by any re 
in any place whatsoever ; let no man or woman utter the word 24 
thereof. Let no eye whatsoever behold it; let no ears hear it, | 
except those of thy son and of him that taught it unto thee aa 
Thou shalt not put it into the mouths of the multitude, but only — 
into thine own mouth ; thou shalt recite it within the chamber ~ 
of the ‘swathings.’ This book is indeed a mystery. Suffer m “d 
one of the common folk in any place to see it. It shall pro- — 
vide food in the underworld for the deceased ; it shall make — 
him to live for ever. and ever, and no evil thing shall San, the | 
mastery over him.” + 

Fourth in order of publication comes a papyrus, which is 
most remarkable document. It is small—only. 6 feet 10 inches | 
in lengt a 
The work was compiled by a certain person named Kerasher, ” 
whose official position, however, is not indicated in the docu-— 
ment. The full title of the papyrus is the “ Book of Breath- : 
ings,” and it belongs to a series of late funeral rituals, such as — 
the Lamentations of Isis and Nepthys, which were published — 
a few years ago by Dr. Budge. The ideas and beliefs expressed — 
in it are not new ; indeed, every one of them may be found ~ 
repeated in the religious works of the ancient Egyptians. It 
seems as if the old Book of the Dead had in the latest times 
become unacceptable to the Egyptians who lived under the 
Greek and Roman rule. Besides, it is tolerably certain t 
very few persons then understood it. The “ Book of Breathing 
consists of a series of disjointed fragments. We have, aS 
example, a portion of the “negative” confession, but there 1 
no judgment scene, while the eschatology of the book suggests 
the existence of belief in the resurrection of the body and of a 
life in the world beyond the grave, not unlike that passed upon 
earth. This book abounds in peculiarities which are of gre 
interest. The following extract shows its composition to 
drawn from more than one school of theology :—“ The odo 
or breaths of the holy Persea tree which is in: Heliopolis. 
wafted unto thee ; thou wakest each day and lookest on th 
beams of the god Ra. The god Amen cometh unto 
bearing the breath of life. He “causeth thee to breathe i 
thy funeral chest: Though comest forth upon earth, an 
Thoth’s Book. of Breathings i is a protection for thee, bec 
thereby thou dost breathe each day, and through thine 
lookest uponithe beams of the disc.” Here we have matter 
the school of On or Heliopolis, from the Theban schor 
Amen-Ra, from the scribal school of Thoth, and possi 
reference to the “heretic” disc-worship. The book evide 
shows that the belief at this period was that of a resurre ti 
of the material body and the return to earth. Thus 
read :—“ Let him live upon earth for ever and ever, and 
and ever.” And again :—‘‘ Thou revivest thy form upon ¢ 
with life.” The work is interesting, as there are many pass 
which have very curious resemblances to the Christian bi 
in the resurrection,-and also to the teachings of Egy. 
apocryphal literature. 

The last papyrus in this new issue is one of the recenth 
tions to the Museum. It is that written for a great 
who lived during the Eighteenth Dynasty, ze. about 165 
and probably during the reign of one of the Amen-heteps, 
name was Nu, and he was a son of the overseer of the h 
the Chancellor or Keeper of the Seal, an office which his fat 
Amen-hetep, held before him. The document was written” Ir 
Nu and his wife (who is called “the lady of the house ”), nam 
Sen-Senep. The papyrus itself, which was found at Qu 
near Thebes, was purchased by the Trustees of the Britis 
Museum in 1891, and measures 65 feet in length and I 
1} inches in breadth. The material is the finest The D 
papyrus. The text is the most complete and carefully Ww. 
version of the Book of the Dead, as it contains 131 chapte 

of which fifteen are accompanied by vignettes. These ilu 
tions are apparently the work of an artist, and not of the sc 
who, i in all probability, was Nu himself. It is most care 
written, and contains many valuable variants. It is the earli 
known of the Theban papyri, and consequently of great i im 
portance for the reconstruction of the text. It is curious to 
notice that it has no introductory hymns, as in the: case of 
papyrus of Ani, nor does it contain the judgment scene. 
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_.text is here given in full, and many of the chapters have been 


‘translated by Dr. Budge in his recently-published version of: 


the Book of the Dead. 

Not only are these papyri just published of great value for 
their literary contents, hut we have some most magnificent 
artistic work. The papyri of Hunefer is certainly the finest 
piece of artistic work of the Theban School, The colours are 
brilliant and as fresh as the day they were painted. The scene 

of the funeral ceremonial is particularly valuable, more so, 
perhaps, than even that of Ani, inasmuch as it represents a 
scene which no doubt took place at the door of the tomb. We 
have also here, what is unusual, a drawing of the funereal 
stele, which is placed at the entrance of the tomb, and would 
seem to have been prepared ready for the funeral.. In the 
papyrus of the singer of Amen, Anhai (referred to above), the 
‘drawing, especially the portraits of the priestess herself, exhibits 
very fine delineation, although the colouring is not so good. 
The papyrus of Queen Netchemet is not of such great value as 
a work of art, but it contains a number of scenes hitherto 
unknown. The scenes in the Book of Breathings are very 
badly drawn, and, like the text, full of confusions, ‘The funeral 
scene as here depicted would seem almost to be a caricature of 
that in the Theban papyri. 


RECENT ITALIAN ARCHAOLOGY. 


1 ie Italian Ministry of Public Instruction has lately issued 
two documents of interest :—(1) A report on the Archaic 
Latin inscription recently discovered upon a quadrilateral 
monument under the Black Stone in the Forum. (2) The 
findings of the commission appointed to investigate the charges 
of scientific inaccuracy and misarrangement brought by Pro- 
fessor Helbig against the organisers of the Etruscan museum 
_of the Villa Giulia. 
~ The interest of the former report, says the 77zes corre- 
_spondent, centres in the inscription on the cippus or broken 
_.quadrilateral column discovered by Signor Giacomo Boni 
‘under the Lapis Niger. The best Italian authorities consider 
the inscription to belong either to the second part of the 
seventh or to the earlier years of the sixth century B.c.. The 
manner of the writing resembles that of the oldest Greek 
inscriptions rather than that of any known epigraph in 
_ Umbrian, Etruscan or Latin. The subject-matter, of the 
inscription is unanimously considered to be a Lex Sacra, or 
‘rather a Lex Regia similar to those of Numa. The following 
is a copy of the inscription, with the reconstruction and trans- 
lation furnished by Professor Ceci. The capital letters repre- 
“sent the characters actually inscribed, those in parentheses the 
‘conjectural reconstruction, and the italics the translation :— 


>» —  QUOTI HO (rdas ueigead, ueigetod s) AKROS (s) ESED. SOR 

(das, sakros sed). 

_ EID — IA (s) IAS REGEI LO (iba adferad rem d) EVAM, — 
QUOS R (ex per mentorey M KALATOREM HAP (ead endo ada) 

GIOD. IOUXMENTA CAPIA (d), DOIA V (ouead). — (Ini) 
MITE RI K (oisead nonnasias i) M. 

_ — QUOI HAVELOD NEOV (am sied dolod mal) OD, (d) IOVE 
_~ESTOD OIVOVIOD (sacer Diove estod). ; 

~ Quit fordas. consecret, consecrato sacellum versus Sordas seorsum a 

- sacello, 
. Tédiarits regi liba adferat ad rem divinant. 
| Qos rex per auguerm calatoerm induhabeat adagio precibus 
 auspicia capiat, dora votiva voveat. 
= —Lemgue ret curet nonariis rb2. 
Quit auspicio neqguam sit dolo malo, Loud esto. 
esto. 
_. The second document, containing the report on the Villa 
_ Giulia scandal, does no credit to the Italian administration. 
_ The commission of inquiry was hastily appointed to investigate 
_ and, if possible, to rebut charges tantamount to imputation of 
scientific fraud, brought by Professor Helbig against the 
_ organisers of the museum and notably against Professor 
- Bernabei, director of the Department of Antiquities and Fine 

Arts. The report, as a matter of fact, convicts Professor 
_ Helbig of inaccuracy in two case, takes him to task for having 
- abus@d forty years of Italian hospitality in pointing out the 
_ misdeeds of Italian officials, and gives currency to malicious 
~ and unauthenticatc.l rumours of ancient date concerning him 
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_ which have no connection with the Papa Giulio Museum or 
_ with the records of Etruscan civilisation. On the other hand, 
_ the report makes numerous admissions of irregular practices in 
5 the collection of scientific materials for the museum, convicts 
_ Professor Bernabei of culpable negligence and inaccuracy, and 


_ furnishes such evidence of carelessness in the organisation of | 


the whole section of the museum at present opened to the 
_ public, as to deprive that section of all value as an authentic 
and rigidly scientific collection of Etruscan remains and to re- 
_ duce it practically to the level of an “old curiosity shop.” True, 
the commissioners go out of their way to defend at length the 
new and as yet unopened department of the museum, concerning 
_ which they naively remark, ‘“ No one has expressed any doubt.” 
But in regard to the Papa Giulio Museum, as known to the 


public for the last seven years they admit :—(1) That, contrary 
to assurances publicly given by two Ministers of Public 
Instruction, the Etruscan tombs arranged there were excavated 
without due official supervision, and for the most part by a 
“ youth hardly fifteen years old.” (2) That it is unfortunately 
impossible to compare the published plans and maps with the 
original topographical notes which ought to have been taken 
by Government officials, because with one exception “the 
original notes have not been preserved.” (3) That the only 
documents available for examination by the commission as 
evidence of the authenticity and accurate arrangement of the 
museum were (z) ‘the invoices of private individuals who sold 
(to the museum authorities) the contents of the various tombs” 
—which invoices in some cases do not correspond to the 
catalogue and other published documents ; (4) the store-room 
lists, of which very few remain; (c) the Pasqui catalogue as 


copied by Signor Mancinelli, whose  untrustworthiness 
the report demonstrates by publishing his “penal cer- 
tificate” of repeated imprisonment. for libel. (4) That 


the directors of the museum’ “did not always act in 
the most praiseworthy manner.” (5) That for the last ten 
years no inventory and no archives have existed concerning 
objects bought for and placed in the museum, and that “in 
most cases such lists of the contents of the tombs as are forth- 
coming are incomipiete, either in the description of the objects 
themselves, or in the particulars of the type of tomb and of its 
precise place of origin.” (6) That in addition to the other 
deplorable facts concerning the Papa Giulio Museum, a dummy 
director has always existed, “with the pure and simple duty, 
as he himself declared, of signing the accounts for the central 
accountant’s office, but that in reality the real superintendent 
of the museum is the director-general for antiquities and fine 
arts ”—Professor Bernabei. (7) That in the case of at least 
twenty of the tombs, discrepancies exist, either between the. 
invoices and the present contents of the tombs as arranged in 


/ museum, or between the catalogue and the invoices, or between 


the actual contents of the tombs and the official illustration 
and description of them. 

All these admissions are sufficiently damaging to. prove the 
substantial accuracy of the charges brought against the 
organisers ofthe museum. Even were it otherwise the history 
of tomb 39 as contained in the report would cast a sinister 
light upon the scientific value of the collection. Tomb 39 is 
one of those which, according to the report, contains ‘“ materials 
from one and the same tomb, or as such sold to the museum.” 
It was, says the report, indicated as coming from Pizzo Piede. 
Its contents, however, originally belonged to Signor Mancinelli, 
of ‘penal certificate” fame, from whom they were purchased 
by a dealer named Benedetti, who had received a promise 
from the museum authorities that they would purchase those 
objects later on. This account, adds the report, is confirmed 
by Professor: Bernabei, who, however, in 1892 wrote to the 
Minister of Public Instruction that tomb 39 had been excavated 
“under the supervision of a Government official with all the- 
guarantees for topographical study which the official had 
enforced.” 

Signor Mancinelli, to whom the contents of the tomb 
originally belonged, further informed the commission that he 
had picked them up here and there and had sold them e7 d/oc 
to Benedetti, who had added other heterogeneous objects and 
resold the whole to the museum as the contents of one tomb. 

Yet, according to the declaration of the Minister of Public 
Instruction at the time of its foundation, the museum ‘‘ would be 
such as to serve as a standard for the foundation anc 
rearrangement of other State museums.” Adsz¢t omen / 


THE “OWEN JONES” PRIZE. 


HIS competition was instituted in 1878 by the Council of th 

Society of Arts, as trustees of a sum of 400/., presented tc 
them by the Owen Jones Memorial Committee, being the balance 
of subscriptions to that fund, upon condition of their expending 
the interest thereof in prizes to ‘Students of the School of Art 
who in annual competition produce the best designs for house-- 
hold furniture, carpets, wall-papers and hangings, damask and 
chintzes, &c., regulated by the principles laid down by Owen 
Jones.” The prizes are awarded on the results of the annual 
competition of the Science and Art Department. Six prizes 
were offered for competition in the present year, each prize 
consisting of a bound copy of Owen Jones’s “ Principles of 
Design,” and a bronze medal. The following is a list of the 
successful candidates :— Edith O. Armour, School of Art, 
Battersea, design for printed muslin; James Kincaid, School 
of Art, Glasgow, design for a hanging-and a carpet rug; 
Thomas W. Long; School of Art, Battersea, designs for printed 
muslin ; George Marples, Royal College of Art, South Ken- 
sington, design for damask serviettes; Ernest H. Simpson, 
School of Art, Leeds, stencilled designs for the decoration of a 
dining-room ; Bertrand Whittaker, School of Art, Macclesfield, 
design for a damask tablecloth. .The next award will be made 
in 1900, when six prizes will be offered for competition. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Roumanian Government have acted wisely in 
giving to M. Formicé the commission for the building in 
which the country will be represented next year in the Paris 
Exhibition. A sum of 40,000/. is allowed to meet the 
expenses. M. Formic#, in designing the two structures, 
has considered that what the visitors will most desire to see 
is not anything in the latest Parisian style, of which he is a 
master, but a building with Roumanian characteristics. 
Accordingly the central hall of the palace will be a repro- 
duction of the fronaos of the Horeza Monastery. ‘The 
lateral galleries will be terminated with belfries copied from 
those in the cathedral of Argesh. For the principal 
entrance the porch of the church of Horeza will be used as 
a model, while the windows will recall those of the church 
of Stavropoleos. A great frieze, which will be one of the 
principal features of the palace, will be derived from the 
Church of the Three Orders in Jassy. ‘The edifice will, 
therefore, be a compendium of Roumanian architecture as 
far as is practicable with a single building. As comparatively 
few people visit the country, M. Formic#’s palace will have 
the interest of novelty. The structure which will be assigned 
to mining products will likewise display the characteristics 
of an antique country house witha colonnade taken from 
the Monastery of Antim, and a terra-cotta frieze compiled 
from examples in several churches. In addition to speci- 
mens of modern industry, the Roumanian Palace will con- 
tain the most important treasures of the churches and 
monasteries, including the remarkable example of gold- 
smiths’ work which is supposed to have been executed for 
Axaric the Visigoth. 


For a long time a part of the Galerie des Machines on 
the Champ de Mars has been occupied as a sculptor’s 
atelier. As a large space was required for the enlargement 
of ‘the model by M. Barrias of the, Vicror Huco 
Memorial, which is to be: shown in the approaching 
International Exhibition, no more suitable spot could be 
found. The work may now be considered as completed. 
The sculptor has been inspired by Vicror Huco’s exile in 
the Channel Islands, where he found a refuge after forty 
years of triumphant warfare against “‘les Jupiters de la 
toute-puissance.” Granite will therefore be employed not 
only for the socle but for the rocks which serve as a stage 
for the figures. The poet appears surrounded by allegorical 
figures that represent the Ode, the Drama, the Epic and the 
Satire. The architectural parts will be undertaken by 
M. Pascat, who in the socle will provide space for bas-reliefs 
by M. Fatcurkre. The memorial will be erected in the 
Place Victor Hugo in 1902. ‘That year will be the 
centenary of the poet’s birth in Besancon, where his father, 
a major in the French army, was stationed. 


THE progress made by the lady students in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts was considered so satisfactory, it is now 
decided to alter the arrangements, which were merely tem- 
porary, and to form special classrooms for the new students. 
The ladies in the next session will have their own professors 
of architecture, painting and sculpture. Apparently archi- 
tecture is now considered in France as an eligible pursuit 
for womankind. But as yet the authorities have not attained 
sufficient courage to bestow all the privileges of the school 
on them. Ladies cannot take part in the competitions for 
the Prix de Rome. If, as is not unlikely, they were suc- 
cessful, M. GuILLAUME would have to be troubled: by 
making changes in the Villa Medicis for their accommoda- 
tion, which at the present.time would cause inconvenience, 


_ Lone before they visit Naples English people are 
disposed to believe that Santa Lucia is an earthly Paradise. 
That is the effect of music and song. It is no wonder, 
therefore, it was contemplated to make of the place an 
English resort. But the large space reclaimed from the 
sea at Santa Lucia has not yet been taken up as building 
land. It is about eight acres in extent, with a fine 
frontage to the sea, and a truly magnificent view of the bay 
and the mountains of the Sorrentine Peninsula. The original 


_concessionnaires, who had taken up the whole of the 
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vacant land, forfeited their caution money, and the ground — 
may now be had in plots at moderate prices. The great 
difficulty inthe way of speculators will be that of obtaining — 
foundations, as these must be made at a very great depth, — 
and will be an unremunerative outlay. Endeavours are 
being made to form a company in London to erect high- 
class residential mansions and villas, and there can be no~ 
doubt that in a situation at once central and ot incompar-— 
able beauty high rents would easily be obtainable, and if 
the practical difficulties can be overcome there is no reason — 
why the venture should not answer. . 


Ir is characteristic of Irish control that the first subject — 
which was taken up by the new “Irish County Councils’ 
General Council” was the payment of the County Sur — 
veyors. ‘Those officials have now to be highly-trained civil 
engineers, who have to pass the severest examinations the — 
Civil Service Commissioners can devise. | Yet the salary is 
no more than 60o0/. a year, and often less. It is the rule 
among the surveyors to avoid meddling with politics, and — 
their independence is displeasing to all parties. Their 
duties are fixed, and when they perform additional it is — 
only fair additional allowances should be received. The- 
surveyor of Wexford, it was said, had charged 1414 for — 
preparing a scheme of main roads, while the surveyor of 
Limerick had charged 1767, A member said the Council 
should protest against the action of the Local Government — 
Board in inciting, as they did by their regulations, the — 
officials to fasten on the new Councils for increases of 
salary on every pretext. It was decided to appoint a com-_ 
mittee to inquire into the subject, and we may be sure they — 
will decide against extras to the surveyors, no matter how 
onerous may be the work which is imposed on them, 


ALTHOUGH it is believed that CHARLES GARNIER, the 
architect, was born of humble parents at No. 264 Rue 
Mouffetard, it is not proposed to place a commemorative 
tablet there because, owing to alterations in the numbers, 
there might be doubts upon the subject. He departed 
from life in a modest appartement of No. 90 Boulevard St. 
Germain, where he resided for about thirty years. - It is: 
proposed to place the tablet on that house, which 
always have a melancholy interest for architects.. There 
has been an unaccountable delay in setting up so simple a 
memorial, which should be in its position when foreign 
architects visit Paris next year. 7 oS cea 
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THE process of wood seasoning by electricity 
described in a report by the American Consul at Freiburg. 
The positive pole of a dynamo is connected with a lead 
grating, upon which the wood to be treated is placed. A 
solution, which is kept at the uniform temperature 
too deg. Fahr. by means of a steam pipe underneath the 
grating, is poured into the vat so as to almost cover th 
of wood treated. Ata public demonstration, the sol 
used contained 10 per cent. of borax, 5 per cent. of re 
and three-fourths of 1 per cent. of carbonate of sod: 
borax being used on account of its antiseptic properties 
the carbonate of soda to help dissolve the resin. A porot 
tray, the bottom of which consists of two sheets of cat 
with a sheet of felt between, is placed over the log, an 
sheet of Jead connected with the negative pole of 
dynamo is placed above this. When the current is turn 
on the solution is drawn from the bottom and the Sap i 
driven out, and its place taken by the borax and resin ; the 
time required for a 10-inch log is about seven or éi 
hours, and then the wood is slowly dried, which tak 
the open air in summer several weeks or even months. 
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THE ARCHAOLOGY OF “KING JOHN.” 

HE announcement of the arrangements for the revival of 
“ King John,” which was supposed to be not adapted for 
production after Macready’s retirement, recalls the late E, W. 


‘Godwin’s proposals for the designing of the scenery and dresses. 


If his scheme is compared with that which is supposed to 
embody the conclusions of Mr. Tree’s advisers, it will be found 
the superiority lies with'the architect. Edward Godwin’s 
essays on the archeology and costume of Shakespeare’s plays 


_ embody not only the conclusions of the studies of many years 


but possess that animating: power which characterises the 


slightest of his attempts to represent the life of former ages, 


This play, like “ Macbeth” and “ Hamlet,” is semi-historical, 


and is founded on a play of “ Kynge Johan” that was popular 


before Shakespeare wrote. Most of the dramatis persone 
bear historical names, and some of the events pictured, though 
not in-historical sequence, are part of history. The succession 


‘of incidents, according to contemporary chronicles, was after 


- this order. 


John captured Arthur July 31, 1202, at the siege 


of the castle of Mirabeau; in 1203 John was called on by. 
_ France to answer for the supposed death of Arthur, but of this 


- he took no notice. 


England was placed under an interdict by 
the Pope, March 23, 1208; in November 1209 John, then in 


_ England, was excommunicated ; and in 1212 France prepared 
to invade England. The reconciliation between John and the 
_ Pope, through the legate Pandulph, took place at Dover 


sf .. 


: May 13, 1213. 


In 1214 John invaded France ; and at last, in 
1216, we find that he was constantly on the move with his army, 


- now in Scotland, then in Kent to meet the French, now retreat- 


ing from them to the borders: of Wales, then in Lincoln, now at 


4 Lynn for three days in October, now losing his baggage in the 


Wash on his march to Wisbeach, then seized with pain at 
' Swinstead on October 12, and our last sight of him on through 


Sleaford to Newark, where he died on the 19th. Roger of 


“Wendover (died 1237) tells us how in the year.1200 the ‘two 


kings, Philip and John, agreed that Louis should espouse the 


Lady Blanche ; how a little before Christmas in the same year 
- five'moons were seen ; how Arthur was kept at Falaise under 


close custody, and shortly after his capture’ suddenly disap- 
peared ; how a suspicion arose that. John had slain him with 
his own hand ; how the prophecy of Peter the Hermit was rot) 


fulfilled literally, and how the poor wretch su ffered because of 


oi 
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it ; and, last of all, how the king, on his arrival at Swinstead, 
surfeited himself at supper with peaches and new cider, got up 


_ next morning with burning pains in his stomach, yet pushed 
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onwards, not without difficulty, as far as Newark, where death 
put an end to the troubled life of one who need not have been 
painted quite so black even by his contemporaries. 

_ Shakespeare in this play, as in “ Macbeth,” has made use 


_ of very few words which can be said to have special reference 
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to his own day. If we except the names of the coinage there 
are veritably not half a dozen words referring to things un- 
known in the time of John. The costume of John’s time was 
becoming, the architecture picturesque ; there is therefore not, 
the remotest reason why “ King John” should not be produced 
with every accessory right, and therefore instructive and 
pleasing. ‘ ae 

__ The scenery of this play is decidedly architectural. A room 


¥ 
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of state in the castle at Northampton—John’s favourite hunting 
seat—is the scene for the. whole of the first Act, and occurs 
again in the fourth and fifth. A smaller room in the same 
castle—Arthur’s. quarters—and a scene just in front of the 
castle make up the fourth Act. The whole of the second Act 
is before the walls of Angiers (Angers), and although the third 
and fifth Acts are chiefly in the open air, the background in all 
the scenes should be architectural—the fortified town of Angers, 
the town and abbey of St. Edmundbury, the abbey of Swin- 
stead. Broadly speaking, the stage architecture throughout 
this and any of the historical plays may be in any variety of 
local styles so long as the time of the action is subsequent to 
the time during which the latest style exhibited prevailed ; 
that is to say, that the architectural scenery for “‘ King John.” 
may be of Early and Late Norman, of Transitional, and of 
Early First- Pointed. 

Leaving, however, generalities, let us endeavour to see 
what Northampton Castle was really like at the opening of the 
play before us, A.D. 1200. When William the Norman was 
making his survey, the then Earl of Northampton, Waltheof 
(son to Earl Siward, our old friend of Macbeth’s time), helped 
the Norman not a little in his progress, and was indeed so far 
friendly that Waltheof and William’s niece, the Countess 
Judith, were absolutely tied up in the bonds of matrimony. 
For some reason or other, which has not transpired, Earl 
Waltheof got out of favour with his royal uncle-in-law, and 
after a long imprisonment was executed at Winchester. Now 
Judith before her marriage owned some considerable portion 
of the old English town of Northampton, and now. that 
Waltheof was dead her uncle desired the woman, the title and 


‘the property for a deformed creature of his, one Simon de St. 


Liz.. The widow * refused, and William, with that peculiar 
brilliancy and urbanity which distinguished him, seized her 
possessions, and gave them, together with Judith’s eldest 
daughter, Matilda, to the deformed Simon. It is to this 
creature that the foundation of King John’s favourite hunting 


“seat is to be ascribed.. The outline of the early Norman work, 


of its curtain walls, of the towers or bastions, and of the inner 
and outer bailey may still be traced, and portions of the castle 
remain sufficient to testify its plain architectural character. In 
1174 we find the castle in possession of the Crown ; but how 
this came about, seeing that the grandson of Simon and 
Matilda was alive, I.cannot tell. Certain it is that the Crown 
took possession of the earldom, and the title died with the third 
The Chancellors roll of 1201 proves conclusively what 
I have said as to this being one of the favourite residences of 
the king ; but it proves more ; it shows us what large amounts 
the king was willing to spend on anything which contributed 
to his luxury or enjoyment. Repairs were repeatedly ordered, 
and when we remember that the common name of the castle 
was “ The Tower of Northampton,” and find in the Chancellor’s 
roll mention made of the king’s houses in the Castle of North- 
ampton, we may, I think, not unfairly conclude that the wall 
of enceinte and “tower of Northampton” or keep were the 
stone-built work of the Early Norman founder, and that the 


* There are some chroniclers who are so wanting in gallantry as to 
hint that poor Waltheof was betrayed by his wife. 
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“‘king’s houses” were half-timbered low buildings within the 
bailey such as would require: repairs and renewed fittings to 
suit the royal household. Such was the castle in 1200. But 
King John, whatever his faults, was no mere idler ; his personal 
presence was felt all over his dominions. We find him looking 
after his castles himself and.putting them all in a good state 
of defence, so that before 1216 the new Pointed style might 
have been visible in improved lodgings for the king, &c. By 
the time we arrive at the middle of the thirteenth century we 
find that Northampton Castle had had a vast.sum of money 
already expended on it. The builders were still very busy, and 
new works inside the walls, new walls, and a considerable 
rebuilding of the great wall were then in progress. But as 
fifty years would be scarcely time enough to allow for such 
decay in John’s work as would necessitate any extensive repairs, 
we must, I think, conclude that whatever he did in the castle 
was.confined to the works within the bailey, and that the great 
wall and tower of Simon the Norman were the buildings which 
were being remodelled in 1252. Throughout the whole of 
John’s reign the castle was ina state of defence, and the engineer 
was kept constantly at the exercise of his craft. my 

We have now to see what the. work of Simon de St. Liz was 
like. The keep was a square or oblong-planned tower, divided 
on its plan, perhaps, into two apartments by a wall or an 
arcade, or timber pillars and struts, and divided in its height 
into three, four or more storeys. The walls were very thick, 
and the windows mere slits in them, except towards the court- 
yard, All arches were built so as to appear as if plainly cut 
through the wall, without any of the mouldings or recesses we 
find in later work ; the pillars would probably be square, and 
there would be no base and no capital beyond a mere bevelled 
or chamfered projection just at the springing of the arch. The 
different floors would not be vaulted, but formed of heavy 
timbers from the adjoining forest. The castle of Arques, near 
Dieppe, built in 1040, is shown*restored at p. 75, vol. iil., of 
M. Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Dictionnaire Raisonné de l’Architecture,” 
and gives a fair illustration of what an early Norman castle 
and its courts or baileys were like. The room of state would 
probably be on the first floor of the great tower or keep 
approached by an external flight of steps. The room would be 
plastered and lined out with red lines in imitation of wrought 
ashlar or regular masoriry. There might be some pictures, 
with rude Byzantine-looking figures drawn in them, and across 
the arches, from iron or wood rods, might hang curtains of 

‘plain or figured stuffs. On the outside the walls might be 
carried up quite plain, or have square angle turrets projecting 
the merest trifle, so that the turrets were formed mostly by the 
thickness of the main walls, or there may be flat pilaster-like 
buttresses not only at the angle but on each face of the walls, 
one or more. 
slits'in the merlons for the archers, and there would be high 
‘roofs of wood covered with shingle or tile over all.. The state 
of defence spoken of in the chronicles as being the state in 
which John kept Northampton would be the addition to the 
top of the walls of hourds, at that time so simply constructed 
as to be little more than a gallery of timber and boards fixed 
in front of the battlements, and covered with a pent-house roof. 
Openings in the floor of this gallery were formed so that stones, 
&c., might be dropped on those who came too close to the 
walls, and as the roof covered the walk behind the battlements, 
the defenders of the castle were in a sort of way protected from 
the falling arrow or missile. The keep or tower roof might 
have been constructed with a permanent hourd, in which case 
the timber, instead of being boarded on the outside, would 
have been tiled, or shingled, or leaded. 

At Angers, the scene of the second and third acts of “ King 
John,” we find the chief architectural constituents of the town 
to consist of a cathedral, a bishops’ palace, two abbeys, sundry 
churches and a hospital, all of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, as shown by existing remains. The fortifications and 
castle were founded by Philip-Auguste, the Philip of the play, 
and were therefore very Transitional, or very Early Pointed in 
character. Newly built of dark rough slate, very massive and 
tall, it is little wonder that the citizens should feel themselves 
equal to be kings of their fear. The plans of the Chateau 
Gaillard and the old Louvre are quite sufficient to enable us to 
form a very fair picture of the castle and town walls of Angers, 
assisted as we are by the fragments of Philip’s work which yet 
remain. Round the town the high wall, embattled at its summit 
and sloping out ‘grandly at its base, concealed all except the 
towers of the public buildings ; at intervals along the wall were 
projected round, or semi-round, towers, with conical roofs ; the 
gateway, flanked by similar towers, would doubtless be ap- 
proached through a barbican or outwork of less height, and the 
great tower of the keep would rise from the castle yard and 
dominate over all. 

_ Of the Norman town and abbey of St. Edmundsbury there 
is So much remaining that we can have no difficulty in realising 
the scene as King John saw it. 

Of Swinstead, all we know is that it was founded for Cis- 


tercians in 1134, There is now no vestige of it. left, but we | 


‘France at the time, just as the castles were put intoa state 


‘own personal safety. So also in Act IV., although “ the Ki 


The parapet would be battlemented, with long 


may fairly conclude that the buildings of a religious house, 
founded so late as 1134, would have lasted unaltered for eighty 
years ; and, if so, John would have seen an abbey built alto- 
gether in that late Norman style that. prevailed at the time of 
Stephen. There is, I need hardly say, no difficulty in present- 


ing very faithful pictures of ‘the buildings of the middle of the 
twelfth century, so far as their general style is concerned ; but, 
as we know nothing of the individual characteristics of Swi 
stead, the difficulty of adaptation at once arises, and this 
difficulty can only be surmounted bya study of other Cistercian 
abbeys, concerning which Mr, Edmund Sharpe is one of the 
best guides we can have. ae, 
The play, so far as costume goes, is altogether military, and 
this most truly reflects the unsettled state of England and 
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defence and made more gloomy and threatening by the deep 
shadows of their hourds unmoved from year to year, so, too 
men went about their business armed, with uneasy dou 
shadowing their footsteps. The great spiritual or rather 
ecclesiastical blows dealt. by the Pope; the unaccounted dis- 
appearance of Arthur ; the suspicion of foul play ; the attach- 
ment of that suspicion to the King; the rapid and constant 
movements of John with armed forces, made up chiefly of 
mercenaries, who had no thought of anything save fire and 
plunder ; and last, though not least, his own personal prowess 
which the French chroniclers distinctly acknowledged—wer 
reasons enough for men to be always on the watch. I ha 
little or no hesitation, therefore, in saying that the King, a 
his barons and knights, throughout the entire play, except 
Act I., should be in military dress. Even in John’s reception 
of Chatillon there seems to me almost enough in the words, 
and in the true history, to have made everyone anxious for h 


takes his state,” he is far too uneasy to trust himself in me 
robes. Not until John reaches Swinstead Abbey would he have 
been thoroughly unarmed. His royal robes he would doub 
have worn in Acts I. and IV., but it is very questiona 
whether he would not have provided against accidents — 
clothing himself in mail first. It is to the military costume 
1200-16 that we will first direct our attention. From the MS 
and monuments of this period we learn that the body 
clothed in four garments. First a shirt; over that a tun 
reaching nearly to the ankles ; over that a hauberk, or shi 

ring-mail, with sleeves reaching to a little above the knee, 
skirt-of it open in front, about 12: inches from the bottom, and 
over this last was worn the surcoat, usually of silk. The leg: 
and feet are cased in chain-mail, laced behind the leg ov 
ordinary hose. The back part of the head, chin and neck we 
protected by a mail hood, forming part of the hauberk ; and 
the top of this a flat-topped helmet was worn in England, ai 
a conical one, with a nose-piece, was worn in France; 
latter adjunct being able to be removed at pleasure of # 
wearer. ‘This is the full costume, independent of sword be 
spurs and shields. But it must not be supposed that 
man dressed like this. John might have dressed so, as 
know his brother Richard did ; but the tunic, sometimes calle 
gambeson or haqueton, was not unusually omitted by tk 
barons and knights, and a leathern garment stuffed with wo 
was worn instead of the hauberk by the ordinary man-at-ar 

The shield was large, reaching nearly from the shoulder to 
knee, triangular in outline and curved in section, so as t 
round the shield,arm and body when presented sideways. 
bore emblazoned on it the regular heraldic bearings © 
owner. On John’s shield were two lions passant regarda 
the beginning of his reign, but gowards the close he bore 
three lions, as now quartered in the arms of England. 
shield-straps were sometimes broad and sometimes na 
and were worn passed over.the right shoulder. The girdle f 
the waist was usually a narrow belt of leather, and the scab 
of the sword was suspended on the left hip by a broader! 
secured to the girdle-on the opposite side. Of the coronati 
robes, the crown and sword, the effigy at Worcester is a c 

plete authority, as it agreed in all important points wi 
dress on the body of the King when the tomb was opened 
years since. One word more about the surcoat. First of 
reached to some distance below the knee. Commonly it 
made of silk, although gold and silver tissues are spoken 
contemporary MSS. The baron’s surcoat would probab. 
embroidered with his armorial bearings. The others wo 
of some plain colour—most likely that of their shields or fl 
colours of their feudal chiefs. The military weapons of th 
time were (besides the sword) the spear, battle-axe, bow, ¢ 
bow and guisarme (a long weapon somewhat like a boar sp 
the iron portion of the weapon being greatly in excess of 

wood). The lady of 1200-16 wore the cote or cotelle (dre 
as we now call it), shaped tolerably tight to the chest and a 
and full in the skirt, slightly trailing on the ground behind, 
only just reaching it in front. This cote was tightened i 
the waist by a girdle, the end of which reached to below 
knee. Over this dress was worn in winter the pelice or peli 
lined with fur, and over that the mantle. The pelice was @ 
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long-skirted kind of jacket fitting closely to the body but with 
loose sleeves, and was not much unlike some of the jackets of 
our own day. A grey pelice with nine rows. of fur was made 
for the Queen Isabel. The wimple and the veil are also to be 
noted as belonging to the time of John, Of the colours usually 
_ worn green is pre-eminent, and it is to be remarked that this 
colour seems to have had a peculiar charm in the first half of 
the thirteenth century. Of the numerous orders of Henry III. 
to his sheriffs directing repairs and decorations, scarcely one is 
to be found that makes mention of any other colour for the 
ground or general tint. Embroidery of the most gorgeous kind 
was not uncommon, and the characters in the play of “ King 
John” are of such a high rank that we may well introduce the 
stars and moons of solid gold and silver, and the rich foliations 
_ and meanderings of the embroiderer’s art, which appear to have 
almost completely covered some of the mantles. Nor must I 
forget to notice that there was a degree of foppery current in 
those days, for the young men curled their hair with crisping 
irons and bound their heads with narrow ribbands, eschewing 
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reception of the boys. All are similar in appearance and 
-arrangement, and therefore the description of one will suffice 
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for the whole half-dozen.- Each house block is planned some- 
what like the letter E. The centralisation of the domestic 
officers and offices prevails in each house, as well as in the 
whole scheme. Over these arrangements a matron will pre- 
side. She will be accommodated in the centre of each house, 
occupying, with her staff, this position on all the floors. The 
boys will be. provided for in the two end projections of the 
front, each of which has been calculated to contain fifty, who 
will all be under the eye of a house master. “ Under the eye” 
is literally true, for the master’s apartments join the common- 
room and dormitories of the boys, and from a conveniently 
placed window he will be able ‘to survey the whole 
scene, and assert his authority when that of the two 
senior boys, who are to be quartered in dens’ or cubicles 
of their’ own; fails. As elsewhere, the dimensions 
of the rooms are generous, while the arrangements are quite 
up to date. Each boy, in one or other of the adjoining rooms, 


caps or hoods lest their curls snould be ruffled. It will, I hope, 
be apparent to every reader that the architecture and costume 
of the time of King John are not such very unknowable things, 
and that it is almost as easy to be right as it is to be wrong. - 


will be provided ‘with every requisite for keeping his clothes 
and person clean. His.supply of brushes and blacking and his 
extra boots will repose in a particular compartment ; his wet 
| clothes will be dried by artificial heat on a particular peg in 
another room, and his own particular locker will be found else- 
where. Baths of every variety. are to be provided for the 
fortunate inhabitants of these fine places, and in case anything 
‘should happen to drive them forth suddenly, emergency exits 
on a scale that would delight a Progressive councilman will 
open at his touch upon fireproof staircases. The danger from 
fire, however, will be very remote, for with light proceeding 
from electricity, and heat from hot-air coils, the sources of an 
outbreak will be practically reduced to nil. Further, the whole 
of the buildings, are being constructed on a fireproof principle. 

The block at each end of the facade on its outer side has a 
house attached for the accommodation of a married master, 
and when the total number of houses are completed they will 
be united for architectural purposes by ornamental. walls and 
railings. They are to be used entirely as homes for the boys. 
The work of study is tc be confined to the various classrooms, 
which are grouped round a central quadrangle. The dining- 
hall already described forms part of its northern boundary. 
Immediately opposite, with its narrow end facing the quad, 
rises, or will rise—for as yet only the foundation has been put 
in—the large hall of the school. This promises to be in every 
way a worthy companion of the handsome refectory already 
described. Its extreme length will be 150 feet and its breadth 
50 feet. It will contain an organ gallery and a gallery for 
accommodating the audience, and it will provide space for 
upwards of 1,500 persons. The fine open roof will be sur- 
mounted on the exterior by a tower containing a clock anda 
peal of bells. To the right and left of this fine erection, 
but outside the quadrangle, blocks of classrooms are 
to. be built, from which the central hall may be reached 
by. stone bridges giving access to the = gallery floor. 
On the western side of the quadrangle the chapel will eventually 
rise. Only a very general idea of its appearance can as yet be 
given, for, as it is intended to be the gem of the whole scheme, 
its erection is to be delayed to the last possible moment, so 
that all unexpended funds may be utilised in its adornment. 
In the meantime, too, it is hoped—nay, it is certain—that the 
private benefaction of “old blues” will render the equipment | 
of the sacred edifice peculiarly rich and beautiful. A magnifi- 
cent organ has already been promised, with other gifts that 
will be equally welcome. On the opposite side of the “quad” 
will be the science and art schools and the boys’ library. The 
quadrangle will be -350 feet long by 250 feet wide, and cloisters 
will extend along both sides of it. 

Reference, but only a passing one, must be made to the 
head master’s house, which will adjoin the chapel; to the 
masters’ houses, which stand near, pleasantly centred in 
grounds of their own; to the infirmary and sanatorium ; and 
to the preparatory school, which in due time is to be removed 
from Hertford. — / 

The grounds on the Horsham side are to be formed into 
football-fields. On the far side they will be devoted to cricket 
and other summer pastimes. A feature of the surroundings is 
the avenue which stretches along the whole front. This has 
already been planted, and the trees, which in years to come 
will provide a pleasant quarter of a mile of shade, are flourish- 
ing.. A swimming-bath and a gymnasium complete the list of 
buildings which need be referred to here, and many of which 
have had only the foundation laid at present. The water-supply 
is to be provided from wells sunk at the dairy company’s 
establishment, while for sanitation the governors are at present 
undecided whether to adopt a scheme of their own or to join 
with the local. authority at Horsham. The work of erecting 
what is practically a small town is being admirably carried out 
by Messrs. James Longley & Co,, of Crawley, Sussex, from 
designs prepared by Messrs. Aston Webb & E. Ingress Bell. 
In this they are ably assisted by Mr. H. W. Tingley, the 
manager, and Mr. James Proudfoot, the clerk of works, 


'CHRIST’S HOSPITAL SCHOOLS, HORSHAM. 


"HE groups of red brick buildings near Horsham which are 
ay to supersede Christ’s Hospital in Newgate Street form a 
_ prominent object as seen from the London, Brighton & South 
Coast Railway. As the foundation-stone was not laid until 

‘October 1897, the progress is creditable to the contractors, A 

representative of the Cz/y Press, who lately visited the works, 

gives the following account of the buildings :— 
_... As.one climbs up from Horsham the backs of seven large 
red brick buildings are to be seen, extending from east to west 
father more than a quarter of a mile. From the middle block 
Mises a tower 115 feet high, which, whilst imparting artistic 

-relief to the level roofs of the adjacent buildings, will serve as 

a receptacle for the high-pressure water supply. Three tiers 
_-of tanks, with a combined capacity of 25,500 gallons, have 
already been fixed in position. Clustering round this im- 

‘posing. pile are the kitchens, the cooks’ houses, the central 
_ domestic offices, the dining-hall and the court-room. These 
_are well on the road towards completion. The last-named is 
_ to be practically a repetition of the present room in Newgate 
Street, and to increase the similitude all the fittings of 
_ the old apartment are to be installed in its successor if their 
antiquity will permit their removal intact. The same idea 
prevails to a certain extent with regard to the dining-hall, 
- whither, if practicable, the remarkable painting representing 
_ the granting of the charter by the boy King Edward VI., which 
_ now hangs in the old hall, is to be removed. A space in the 
- dead wall facing the windows has been left for the picture, but 
_ how the old work will harmonise with its new surroundings: 
remains to be seen, It will not in any case detract from the 
_ magnificent general appearance of the new hall, which in size 
exceeds its predecessor, and which, unlike that, is to be used as 
a refectory only, and not for educational purposes. It is 
154 feet long, 56 feet wide and 4o feet high. At present the 
fine proportions of the interior and the succession of hand- 
““some windows facing south are all that strike a_ visitor, 
_ because the work of fitting the roof, floor and walls is 
but commencing. The sides, however, are to be ‘wood- 
panelled to. a height of 11: feet, whence to the level 
of the window-sills on the south front will stretch a 
plaster frieze, the remaining height to the ceiling being 
executed in red facing-bricks. The kitchens at the rear 
_ possess the liberal proportions which characterise every part 
of the whole design. The chief apartment measures 50 feet by 

30 feet, and is flanked by two sculleries each 3o feet square. 
~The advent of the chef is still far off, but when he arrives he 
_ will find ready to hand the latest appliances for cooking by the 
_ dry heat of a fire or by the moist heat from steam. Adjacent 

‘are the steward’s stores, the kitchenmaid’s apartments, the 
’ buttery, the rooms for the men-servants and the head cook’s 
menouse, 
~ +On quitting the central block a unique feature of the design 
must be mentioned. It is the subway which gives access to 
_ the rest of the buildings disposed along the main front. Like 
them it extends for about a quarter of a mile, and consists of 
an underground passage so feet wide, brightened by being 
constructed of white glazed bricks. It is intended to provide 
_ the staff with a special access to the buildings, and so prevent 
_ the routes of the boys and the servants from converging. In 


addition, however, the subway will serve the useful purpose of 
“housing” all the pipes, mains, electrical wires, &c., and so 

_ facilitate their examination and repair. 

On each side of the central block, as has been stated, three 

- other buildings have been already erected, These are for the. 
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IMBER COURT. 

F the few remaining houses near London which are at all 
O interesting from an historical point of view (says the 
Times) not many have a longer record than Imber Court, 
Thames Ditton, the contents of which will be dispersed by 
Messrs. Phillips, Son & Neall next month. A thousand years 
ago it was known as Imleworth, which the “ Domesday” clerks 
corrupted into “ Limewide.” In the twelfth century the name 
was shortened and simplified into Imworth, and about that 
time it becamé the manor-house. For generations it belonged 
to the De Imworth or De Immewerthe family, a family which 
had died out by the time of Edward [.,and Imber Court 
passed into the possession of the D’Aguilars, and so through 
the great land-owning family of De Braose to the Duke of 
Norfolk, At the fall of Cardinal Wolsey Henry VIII. seized 
Hampton Court, and the Duke of Norfolk let the king have 
Imber by way of exchange to add to the chaseof Hampton. It 
remained royal property till the time of Charles I. It was success- 
ively leased—first by Henry VIII. to Sir John Dudley, afterwards 
Duke of Northumberland, and then by Charles I. to Sir 
Dudley Carleton, the famous diplomatist, together with the 
other manors of the Hundred of Emley Bridge, which had 
always gone with it. The house was then a rambling Tudor 
mansion much out of repair. Sir Dudley Carleton pulled it 
cown, and got “ Mr. Jones,” as he calls the famous architect, 
Inigo Jones, to design a little palace in the Italian style. In 
time the owner became Baron Carleton of Imber Court (and 
afterwards Viscount Dorchester). He greatly beautified the 
place, and particularly the grounds. It became a favourite 
resort of Charles I. when he had fallen so deeply in love with 
his wife that he could hardly be induced to attend to 
State affairs, and once at least the Council could not sit 
because “the King and Queen went to Imber Court 
so soon as they had dined to a banquet and entertain- 
ment prepared for them by my Lord of Dorchester.” 
The twelfth volume of the Historical MSS. Commission shows 
that it was in the retirement of Sir Dudley Carleton’s garden 
that Charles I. spent some of the last really happy hours he 
ever knew. Lord Dorchester died before the Civil War broke 
out, and before his new house was completed. It was, however, 
finished in 1638 by his nephew, then the second Sir Dudley 
Carleton, clerk to the Council. He did not enjoy the place for 
any length of time, and it passed through various hands. In 
1720 Imber Court was settled on Ann Bridges on her marriage 
with Arthur Onslow, afterwards Speaker of the House of 
Commons, who also took one of his titles from the place when 
he was raised to the Peerage. He lived here for thirty years, 
and it became one of the most fashionable resorts in the 
suburbs. Sir Francis Burdett lived here for a time, so also did 
Frederick Cornwallis, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Duc 
dAumale. The estate was sold by auction some time since. 


THE TOMB OF ROMULUS. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Baltimore Sun gives the 
following account of the discovery in the Forum as 
it appears to American eyes :— 

The words in which Cicero described one of the chief 
attractions of Athens, saying that at each step we meet with an 
historical monument, may be fittingly applied to the whole 
city of Rome, and in a particular manner to the Roman 
Forum. On May 304 series of discoveries was announced as 
having been made which strikes the historical imagination as 
suggesting the memories of a very distant period, back even to 
the mythical age. The famous pavement of black marble, 
lapis niger, brought to light last January in the vicinity of the 
triumphal arch of Septimius Severus at the north-west angle of 
the Forum, and which was considered as marking the site of 
the tomb of Romulus, is the scene of the new discovery. 
Underneath this pavement of J/apis niger, which is now 
propped up by wooden posts, the new discovery has been 
made. ‘The undersoil being partially cleared away, a series of 
ancient objects were found. Nearest the spectator who 
descends beneath the level of the Forum are two great 
quadrilateral bases formed of the stone called //a, the earliest 
building-stone employed in Rome, each 4 feet broad by 8 long 
and 1 foot in height. These lie rather close to one another, 
being about 3 feet apart. On these are large fragments of the 
torus, or base moulding, wrought in a noble manner, and of 
the same stone. It is considered as probable enough that 
these were the bases for the two figures of lions which were 
placed at the tomb of Romulus, according to Varro’s account. 
It appears that Dionysius of Halicarnassus mentions but one 
lion as having been placed here. But this agreement of the 
two authors regarding the existence of a site known as the 
tomb of Romulus, however they differ regarding the number of 
lions, is rather fortunate for those who bestow this name on the 
recent discovery. 


We are still looking beneath the propped-up pavement of 
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‘bones of animals are met with. This soft mass con 
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lapis niger into the darkness which prevails further in, 
two men are working by the light of a candle. 1 behold J 
unfamiliar forms of letters, excellently cut and clearly define 
covering the surface lighted by the candle. Three sides « 
this stone, which has been called a céfpus or monumental 
column, have been freed from the débris which underlay the 
black marble pavement. This débris is perhaps more interest- 
ing than any of the other discoveries yet made. When I 
visited the Forum to see these new discoveries, and especit 
to hear from Signor Bon: his account of them, I found. 
here, sitting upon a wooden box with an iron hook in his ha 
carefully and slowly digging out this débris that lay bene 
the ‘black stone” known as the tomb of Romulus. A sort 
canvas tent was rigged over the spot, for the June sun b 
fiercely in the Forum ; a young workman was busily. eng 
in polishing the outer edge of a portion of the “black ston 
and revealing the marvellous closeness of its texture an 
ebony blackness streaked with rare veins, snow-white, con- 
trasting vividly with the ebon hue of this rich marble. 
The débris consists of ashes, among which the cal 


fragments of terra-cotta, the circular bases of vases ; tiny v, 
evidently playthings for children; semicircular fragments 
stone ; small statuettes about 3 or 4 inches in height, forme 
of bronze, ivory or terra-cotta ; and, finally, some very anci 
specimens of the earliest coinage of Rome, the aes rude. T 
is the piled-up and closely-packed mass of ashes, says Sign 
Boni, of some great sacrifice. No less than a hundred anim: 
have been offered up in one great holocaust. Considering 
characteristics of the tiny statuettes of the Lares, or househol 
gods, thrown into the flames by the people who witnessed th 
huge sacrifice long ages ago, and the coins and the other 
ments, Signor Boni concludes that this is the spot on whid 
Camillus offered sacrifice to Romulus on the site of the to 
of the founder of Rome when the Romans returned to the 
after its invasion and destruction by the Gauls, That scene 
has been vividly depicted by Livy :—“ The Romans, beholding 
from the citadel the city filled with the enemy . . . were 
neither able to preserve their presence of mind nor even tf 
have perfect command of their ears and eyes. To wha 
direction the shouts of the enemy, the cries of women 
children, the crackling of the flames and the crash of fa 
houses had called their attention thither, terrified at ever 
incident, they turned their thoughts, faces and eyes, as 
placed by fortune to be spectators of their falling country 
as if left as protectors of no other of their effects except 
own persons, so much more to be commiserated than 
others who were ever besieged, because, shut out from 
country, they were besieged, beholding all their effects 
power of the enemy.” , ies 
And when these disasters had passed and Camillus” 
turned to Rome, he “first of all,” as Livy notes, “ prop 
matters appertaining to the immortal gods ; for he was" 
scrupulous observer of religious duties.” Here, in the op 
of Signor Boni, at this tomb of Romulus, the founder 
city, one of the greatest sacrifices of renewal of devotion 
gods was enacted, and during its progress the people— 
women and children—cast into the flames the tiny objects 
held most dear. Hence the little gods of the household 
archaic in style, with that simpering smile on their fac 
distinctively traced on the archaic statues of the first peri 
Greek art. Hence the little earthen pots, with t 
pinched at the sides to form handles for them, which 
evidently children’s toys, revealed to our eyes from this 
of ashes after the twenty-four centuries that they have 
buried here, several feet below the level of the Forun 
unheedingly trodden over by millions of feet during th 
ages that have elapsed since they were lost to sight 
indeed, you feel that the curtain of time is folded back 
that the historical imagination, stimulated in. presence of 
genuine aids, freely ranges with Livy amid the ruins o: 
after the Gaulish invasion, or stands beside Camillu 
makes this huge sacrifice in order to propitiate the i 
gods who were to guide the destinies of eternal Rome. — 
A well-informed journal of Rome declares that from 
has been gathered concerning the new excavations | 
Roman Forum, it is a discovery of the first order, cont 
ing the inferences and hypotheses made recently by so! 
archeologists regarding the so-called “ Tomb. of Romult 
It was known that at the sides of the place sacre 
Romulus—whether he is to be considered as a myth or m 
as a name, but who was deemed the founder of their cit 
as such venerated—there were placed two lions. In the ¢ 
cavations of these days the bases of these two figures 
been brought to light, and there is reason to believe that th 
date from the fifth century before the Christian era. ‘But x 
important still are the objects taken out of the débris bety 
these two bases. Among other objects is one which I] 
not seen—an admirable fragment of a fine terra-cotta | 
vase, with black figuresonared ground. = 
The inscription which has been brought to light ne 
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“tator, is of extreme importance, It is said now, and in this 
imperfect mode of seeing it, to be written in the most ancient 
Latin alphabet ; that is to say, the alphabet of Chalcis, A 
“squeeze of imprint on wet paper of some of the letters of this 
inscription has been made to show the forms of the letters, 
which are more akin to the Greek than to the Latin alphabet. 
The Chalcidian alphabet has, it appears, been the source from 
which all the Italian alphabets were derived. These alphabets 
fall into two families, which differ considerably from each 
other. The first family contains the Etruscan, Umbrian and 
Oscan alphabets ; the second the Latin and Faliscan. The 
Latin alphabet agrees with the Chalcidian, says an able 
English authority on this subject, in the retention of Koppa, 
which the Romans developed into Q. This letter in its older 
and ruder form---a complete circle with a downward oblique 
stroke from it—is a noticeable feature in the inscription just 
discovered. Signor Boni inclines to think that there are 
remnants of Greek form—not the Dorian Greek—in the letters 
brought to light, but he wisely says it is impossible at the pre- 
sent moment to pass judgment either on the character of the 
lettering or on the contents of the inscription until these are 
carefully studied and read by experts. Before leaving this 
question of the alphabet in which the inscription at first sight 
seems to be written, it is to be noted that this Chalcidian 
alphabet is that of the Chalcidian colonies of Sicily and of the 
_west coast of Italy—Cumze, Neapolis or Naples, &c.—and that 
from ali this was derived the Latin alphabet, the direct 
progenitor of that we use to-day. It is well known that 
“Chalcis, one of the islands of Eubcea in the A°gean Sea, 
sent numerous colonies into Magna Grecia and Sicily, such as 
“Cumz, the modern Cuma, and Rheigium, the modern Reggio 
di Calabrit in the south of Italy. 
The language of the inscription that lies under the “Tomb 
of Romulus ” is supposed to date from the seventh or the: sixth 
century before the Christian era. Another conjecture is that it 
is “bustrofedica,” as an Italian writer terms it, which means 
“that it may be alternately read from right to left and from left 
to right. It is well known that Greek writing in ancient times, 
following the example of Phoenicia, was read from right to left. 
Then the practice of writing from left to right came into use. 
In the interval between the adoption of the latter mode there 
was in use the combination of both, where the eye, ranging 
from left to right, read them back from right to left alternately. 
This is called “boustrophedon,” because, says a learned 
author, “the lines were made in the same way as the furrows 
_ by oxen in ploughing.” 
_ There is an opinion prevailing that this is a dedicatory 
“inscription, probably placed here to record the fact that at this 
spot there had been offered to the gods the great expiatory 
sacrifice, the ashes of which underlie the pavement. and have 
“surrounded for so many ages the inscription itself. This 
explanation was, if the conjecture regarding it should be right, 
that which was made after the departure of the Gauls. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY-LE-BOW. 


| phe statement that the tower of the church of St. Mary-le- 
Bow is in a dangerous condition caused alarm among all 
lovers of London. Happily the defects were exaggerated. 
But it may not be known that thereabouts were various sub- 
‘terranean chambers, and that some risk might await building 
“constructed upon them or near them. In 1844 Mr. Thomas 
Lott, who then lived in Bow Lane, gave an account of the 
architectural remains which he saw during a. professional 
examination of various properties in that part of London. 
’ What he reported is now worth reprinting. He wrote :— 
.. Having occasion to inspect several of the houses on the 
west side of Bow Churchyard, the property of the parish, I 
‘was surprised on descending into the cellars to find (as the 
foundation of three of the houses) stone vaultings of very sub- 
stantial masonry. ; 
__ On a Subsequent visit (accompanied by my friend Mr. 
_Chaffers, who has kindly assisted me in describing the place) 
-we found beneath the house No. 3, occupied by Messrs. 
_Groucock, a square vaulted chamber, 12 feet by 7 feet’ 3 inches 
in height, with a slighly ‘pointed arch of ribbed masonry, 
“similar to some of those of the Old London Bridge. We were 
‘informed that there had been in the centre of the floor an 
"excavation, which appeared formerly to have been used as a 
_ bath, but which was now arched over and converted into a 
cesspool. 
_ Proceeding northwards towards Cheapside we found what 
appeared to be a continuation of the vault beneath the houses 
Nos, 4 and 3. The arch of the vault here is plain, not ribbed, 
and more pointed. The masonry appears, from an aperture 
Made to the warehouse above, to be of considerable thickness. 
' This vault or crypt is 7 feet in height from the floor to the 
_ Crown of the arch, and is 9 feet in width and 18 feet long, 
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the base already mentioned, which is to the right of the spec- 


church for fifteen shillings both.” 
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Beneath the house No. 4 is an outer vault. The entrance to 
both these vaults is by a depressed Tudor arch with plain 


-spandrels, 6 feet high, the thickness of the walls about 4 feet. 


_ Inthe thickness of the eastern wall, in the vault of the 
house No, 3, are cut triangular-headed niches, similar to those 
in which in ancient ecclesiastical edifices the basins containing 
the holy water, and sometimes lamps, were placed, instances of 
which are seen in old Stepney Church, and many other build- 
ings of the same period. In some other parts of these vaults 
are modern imitations of these recesses. 

The vaulting beneath the house No. 2 appears to have 
been destroyed to add convenience to the warehouses, but the 
buildings, of which these are the vestiges, appear to have extended 
to Cheapside, for beneath a house in Cheapside, in a direct line 
with these buildings and close to the street, is a massive stone 
wall. The arches of this crypt are of the Low Pointed form 
which came into use in the sixteenth century. 

There are no records extant of any monastery having formerly 
existed upon this spot, and these remains are of a ruder and 
more massive character than those still existing beneath a 
house in Leadenhall Street and Gerard’s Hall, and those which 
were discovered in the year 1825, in excavating to form founda- 
tions for new houses in Watling Street, all of which are of a far 
more ornamented and pleasing character than those I am 
describing, which resemble, more than anything I have seen, 
a crypt beneath that. part of St. Augustine’s monastery at 
Canterbury, which is now a public-house, and to which it forms 
a wine-cellar. 

I cannot think they were any portion of the grammar 
school which Stowe says “was by commandment of King 
Henry VIth kept in a house prepared for the purpose in Bow 
Churchyard, but being decayed, as others within the city, was 
let out in the reign of Henry VIIIth for fowr’shillings a year, 
and a cellar for two shillings the year; two vaults under the 
Allen, nevertheless, states 
this grammar school to have been “a venerable piece of 
antiquity.” 

Mr. Chaffers seems disposed to think these may be the 
remains of the stone building erected by Edward III., from 
which to view the processions, jousts, &c, described thus by 
Stowe :— ep ahs 

“Within the north side of St. Mary Bow, towards West 
Cheape, standeth one fair building of stone called in record 
Sildam, a shed, &c. 

“King Edward IlIrd upon occasion” (viz. the falling of 
the wooden scaffold) ‘‘ caused this sild or shed to be made and 
strongly to be built of stone for himself, the Queen, and other 
estates, to stand in them to behold the joustings and other 
shows at their pleasure, and this house, for a long time after 
served to that use, namely, in the reigns of Edward IIIrd and 
Richard IInd ; but in the year 1410, Henry IVth confirmed the 
said shed or building to Stephen Spilman and others, by the 
name of one new sz/dam, shed, or building, with shops, cellars 
and edifices appertaining, called Crown Silde or Tamer Silde, 
situate in West Cheape and in the parish of St. Mary de 
Arcubus.” 

According to the same author, notwithstanding this grant, 
the kings of England still occasionally repaired to the same 
building to view the shows, and we find a century afterwards 
that Henry VIII, his queen and nobles, frequently “came 
here to behold the great marching watches on the eves of 
St. John and St. Peter, remaining there until the morning.” 

_ Thus it will be seen that this sild or shed, strongly built of 
stone, still remained in Stowe’s time, 250 years after its erec- 
tion, darkening (as Stowe says) the doors and windows on that 
side of the church. - 

Mr. Chaffers states it has been thought that the Crown 
sild stood on the spot between’ the tower of the present church 
and Bow Lane; but he does not think, from Stowe’s account, 
such could have been the case, as Stowe, speaking of Cord- 
wainer’s Street, afterwards Hosier Lane, then Bow Lane, says, 
“This street begins by West Cheape, and St. Mary Bow 
Church is the head thereof on the west side, and runneth 
down south.” Had such a Spacious building as the Crown-sild 
been situated between the church and Cheapside, Stowe would 
doubtless have mentioned it. There is no doubt it was Crown 
propetty, as it now pays a trifling fee-farm rent to the Crown. 

If this building was erected for purposes of a domestic 
kind, bidding defiance, as it seems to do, to time itself, it forms 
a striking contrast to the more perishable superstructures 
which have been raised above it since the original building 
was destroyed, which was probably in the fire of London. 
There are no old maps of the parish to throw any light on the 
subject, nor do the ancient city maps and plans, which profess 
to contain elevations of the buildings, assist in the discovery. 

I hazard no opinion on this matter, contenting myself with 
having thus drawn attention to it from those whose greater 
experience, more extensive research and leisure opportunities 
will enable them to form a more correct judgment. 

Whilst pursuing inquiries as to the existence in former times 
of any monastery on this spot, a professional friend, Mr, 
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Naylor, steward of much of the contiguous property, kindly 
lent me a document which he thought might throw some light 
on the subject,.but it proved to be a grant from King 
Henry VIII., by letters patent under the great seal in the year 
1538, of lands, &c., in Hosier Lane (now Bow Lane), in the 
parish of the Blessed Mary of Bow, London, then lately belong- 
ing to the dissolved monastery or hospital of the Blessed Mary 
of Elsyng below Cripplegate, London, commonly called Elsyng 
Spytal, suppressed and dissolved by Parliamentary authority. 
The hospital was near St. Alphage, Wood Street. 

The illustrative margin of this document, representing (as 
was customary in old deeds of the period) the figure of the 
monatch, is very curious. Another grant from King Henry 
VIII. in the year 1545 (the thirty-sixth of his reign) of lands of 
a dissolved monastery in Bedfordshire (also lent me by Mr. 
Naylor) is still more so. The splendidly illuminated margin 
containing the portraiture of the king, painted in colours, and 
from the care bestowed in its execution, and the resemblance it 
bears to the effigy upon the coinage of the period, may pro- 
bably be a good likeness of the absolute monarch. 

' The ancient seal of the parish represents the tower of the 
church finished in 1512 (as it existed before the fire of London), 
as thus described by Stowe :—‘‘ The arches or bows thereupon, 
with the lanthorns, five in number, to wit, one at each corner 
and one on the top, in the middle, finished with stone brought 
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from Caen in Normandy ;” intended, no doubt, to have been 
glazed and illuminated, to light passengers across the ferry of 
the Thames. 


THE STEVENS COLLECTION OF 
ANTIQUITIES. — 

HE British Consul at Naples, Mr. Neville-Rolfe, mentions 
in his new report on his district that the Stevens collec- | 

tion of classical antiquities is to be offered for sale by private 
treaty, and cannot, he says, fail to attract considerable interest. 
The Prince of Carignano presented the results of his excava- 
tions at Cum to the Naples Museum in, 1861, and shortly 
afterwards Mr. Stevens took up the work where the Prince had 
left it, and may be said to have ransacked the celebrated 
necropolis of the most ancient of the Greek colonies in Italy 
during the last thirty years. The Naples Museum is naturally 
anxious to secure such a treasure, and has made an offer of 
nearly 4,000/. for it, but this sum does not represent its value, 
and Mr. Neville-Rolfe says it is doubtful whether Mr. Stevens’s 
love for his adopted country will avail to induce him to consent 
to the pecuniary sacrifice involved. That part of the collection 
which is derived from his personal excavations is particularly 
interesting, because a careful record has been kept of the contents 
and orientation of each tomb, and the exact spot in it in which 
each object was found. ‘The principal objects are well known 
to the heads of the leading museums of Europe, and there are 
some of the vases and more than one item among the gold 
ornaments which are not represented in the British Museum. 
The catalogue has not yet been published, so it is premature 
to speak of the specimens from mere recollection of them, 
Besides the vases there are gold, silver and bronze ornaments, 
some exquisite Greek glass and bronze statuettes. There is 
also a very important collection of Greek coins, mostly acquired 
by purchase and exchange, and of very considerable value. 
There is one gold ring thought to have been a priestess’s ring, 


horse, clothed in a gorgeous uniform, crowned by a ht 


and which the late Sir Charles Newton offered Mr. Stevens 
(in the writer's presence) ‘anything in reason’ for the shelves 
of the British Museum.” 


WALMER CASTLE. 


i gt fortress is said to stand on one of the many exact 
4 =landing-places of Julius Cesar. If antiquarians and 
historians are inclined to dispute about this, says the Scotsman, 
in the castle itself the mason has marked other centuries with a 
stone and mortar memorial of no ordinary thickness. Walmer 
was built as aplace of defence in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, probably by Henry V., and at that period. it was 
subordinate to Deal Castle. Henry VIII. increased its 
strength and size, and made it a separate command. 

Its massive strength has been masked and softened by the 
successive Lord Wardens who have ruled it in times of peace, 
and needed other accommodation than that necessary for a 
garrison of soldiers. And even when the coast of France, seen 
from the ramparts, suggested no thoughts of peace, as in the days 
of Pitt, the time had long passed when its lines of defence: 
were of any use in the face of an invading foe. It was under 
Pitt’s wardenship that the plain brick dwelling-house, contain- 
ing the present drawing and dining-rooms, was built, thrown 
out upon arches across the ramparts, and it was Pitt who dried 
the moat, whose walls are from 30 to 4o feet deep, and turned 
it all into a veritable Garden of Eden, whose flowers glow and 
fruits ripen in a. sun-trap, sheltered from sea blasts, and yet 


the feeling at the date of his death. From this room, 
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gathering to themselves all the mysteries -contained in sea 
A huge fig-tree planted by the Duke of Wellington grow 
crop of figs whose flavour and size are the envy and despair. 
half the gardeners in the south of England, and the stray 
berries which ripen in the depth of the moat have no rivals 
any quarter of the globe, Their size and flavour remind 
consumer of Miss Edgeworth’s moral tale of “ Forgive 
Forget,’ where the point turns on the dressing of ce 
‘“‘rasps” with seaweed manure. - 
Inside the castle the rooms seem alive with the memorie 
of two departed heroes. Inscriptions, pictures and heirlooms 
them meet the visitor at every turn. Among them itis easy 
realise the intense gratitude and reverent affection in which th 
were held by their day and generation. And not only by th 
own day; there are abundant manifestations how the succeed 
generation venerated that which reminded them of Pit 
of the Iron Duke. ba a 
. On the wall of the L-shaped panelled drawing-room 
brass plate with this inscription—“ In this recess, former] 
separate room, Mr. Pitt received Lord Nelson in 1801.” TI 
room must have been small enough to make space a suffici 
excuse for a 7Zéte-d-/éte, but it is impossible not to long tha 
phonograph had existed in the wooden walls, and could 
retail the words spoken between the two in 1801. 
Framed on another wall is an extract taken from the colle 
tion of Wellington papers. At the bottom of the ,prini 
matter, in faded ink, is the signature “‘ Wellesley.” It recore 
how “in 1797 I was appointed Governor-General of India, — 
went to Walmer castle to meet Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, Pit 
in high spirits, entertaining Admiral Duncan, who was hi 
favourite guest. His fleet was in the Downs preparing for 
memorable victory of Camperdown. After his resignation 
1801 Pitt was closely occupied at Walmer Castle in forming 
corps of Volunteer cavalry, living with his officers, and pass 
the greater part of his time on horseback,” Illustrative of th 
descriptive glimpse of Walmer, full of the ceaseless coming ar 
going of men on active service by sea and land, there hangs” 
coloured engraving of Pitt as Colonel-Commandant of. ; 
Cinque Port. Volunteers. He is seated on a prancing 


cocked hat, and waving above his head a large curved caval 
sword. In the background is the castle and the drawbridge 
has just crossed. On the same wall, a little distance away, 1 
coloured print of Wellington riding quietly along on a 
hack, clothed in the well-known tight white trousers and gree 
swallow-tailed ccat, looking the very embodiment of a quie 
country gentleman intent on peaceful pursuits. . eae 
Pitt’s memory is kept green by the lovely wilderness 
the pleasant country house into which he changed the place 
defence ; besides these and certain articles of furniture w 
are of his date, there is little to remind the visitor of his Ii 
It is otherwise with the Duke of Wellington ; the place abour 
in his relics and memories. The room which he used is* 
the most cheerful_in the present castle, though it was one 
the best when he had Walmer. The late Lord Granville bi 
largely on to the castle, filling up,as Pitt had done, anothe 
the four ramparts, and adding greatly to the country-ho 
aspect of the place.. Before Pitt: built his part the acco 
modation must have been both rude and scanty. Thi 
Wellington room, in which he died, is dark, owing to 1 
immense depth of the wall, the window being rece: 
some 13 or 14 feet from the main walls of the roo 
From it only a side view of the sea is obtamable, as the ro 
looks on the inner fosse of the Castle. Its furniture rema 
in the severe simplicity of its occupier’s taste. A good Jar 
table, a few standing desks and reading chairs, a most un 
easy chair and a bed, which the modern housekeeper 
nounces to be too uncomfortable to put anyone in, i 
garniture of this room. Above the camp-bed, in a glazed c 
board, are kept the blankets which were on the bed when 
died, the crockery of his washstand, of course blue delf, I 
jack boots and a few other somewhat unattractive relics, 


tion says, he would come dressed in the uniform of the Lo 
Warden, one very much akin to that known now as t 
Windsor uniform, a blue coat with red collar and cuffs, wil 
his orders, and thus attired, spend much of his time pacin 
and down the ramparts facing the'sea, returning the salute 
the people who passed along the road immediately below 
Castle. A road, which is now asphalted, runs along t 
coast from Dover to Deal. It is usually thronged with trip 

and as they stand in their unlovely thousands gazing at t 
castle and the inhabitants seated on the ramparts, it “jump 
the mind” whether the Duke would continue those s 
grave salutes which are reported as his constant attitude. 
the evening he gave large dinner parties, the company liste 
afterwards to some of the best musicians from London. 7 
ideas of cubic space have enlarged, but it is difficult to ima 
these parties, as reported, stowed away in the rooms v 
were the ones used for these festivities, In the dinin 
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room hangs a fine collection -of engravings, made bj 
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the late Lord Granville, of all the known Lord Wardens whose 
portraits are extant. It is a remarkable series, ranging from 
‘Henry V. to’ Mr. W. 
is marked by these Lord Wardens. George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, with his fine effeminate face, hangs close by 
Desborough on horseback in complete armour. Admiral 
Blake and General Fleetwood hang beside each other, and 
George, Prince of Denmark, looks fatuously from out a huge 
wig, in startling proximity to Dufferin and Ava, and Mr. 
‘Smith, whose short wardenship was marked by his making 
heirlooms of all the interesting furniture in the house. The 
simplest of the “plenishings” are often marked by the senti- 
ment of the date. In one room stands a tall’ box chest of 
drawers. The keyholes and handles are set in brass mould- 
ings, graven with ship designs, and each moulding has in the 
centre, in minute lettering, “‘ Sacred to Nelson.” 

Nowhere can the thoughts and fears of those times be for- 
gotten. Relics of them fill the castle, and stepping through 
the French windows on to the ramparts they are not left 
behind. ' In front, facing seaward, stand three pieces of cannon, 
and looking beyond them the lights from the Goodwin Sands 
flash in the eye, and on clear nights again on the horizon the 
eye catches the green lights of Calais twinkling over the 
‘Channel. 

Walmer is still under the War Office. The military 
authorities have the keys of some of its oldest and deepest 
vaults and dungeons, in whose recesses on the hottest days, 
when the ramparts are too hot to touch and the rooms are 
unbearable under their lead roofing, the air in these strong- 
holds strikes with an icy chill. Ammunition is stored in some 
of them, and the cannons on the ramparts are regularly over- 
hauled. Military engineers, as usual, do their best to make the 
place insanitary, and the tales of their deeds as plumbers fill 
the modern breast with terror, and the pestilence which walks 


where they work, and makes the fear of invasion seem unreal 
by comparison, 


‘TESSERAs. 


Variety in Tracery. 

ees country has had its successive styles of tracery, and 
each has begun with the simple subdivision of one arch 
into two, and these sometimes into two again, filling up the 
space between the heads with a circle, as at Marburg ; a foiled 
circle, as at Salisbury chapter-house and the aisles of Cologne; 
and finally a foiled circle, as at Westminster and the clerestory of 
Cologne, where it is subfoiled: thence proceeding to pack 
together such forms over an odd number of lights, to which 
the method of continual bisection would not apply, as at fhe 
aisles of York, and thus the first kind, which may be called 
packed tracery, became complete. Deviations from the 
principle of packing led to the general tracery, absurdly called 
“Geometrical,” for all Gothic tracery is geometrical ; none is 
hand-drawn. This beautiful purely unmeaning tracery was 
“succeeded in all countries by the flowing loop or leaf, and then 
by the peculiar national after-Gothic. Germany, however, as 
it has been the first to perfect, was also the last to abandon the 
Geometrical tracery, which continued there even into the 
fifteenth century, our Perpendicular period. England and 
France, however, in the fourteenth century abandoned the 
unmeaning for the flowing leaf tracery, and this, notwithstand- 
ing its beauty, had hardly time to show itself before it was 
superseded, here by the Perpendicular, and in France by the 
Flamboyant. Hence it happens that of the three great classes 
of tracery—Geometrical, Flowing and the Perpendicular— 
_while the last is, as everyone knows, by far the commonest in 
England, the most abundant kind in France is Flowing 

(Flamboyant), and in Germany Geometrical, z.e. unmeaning, 


Sir Nicholas Dorigny. 

This artist was born in France, at Paris, in 1657, and-was 

son of Michael Dorigny by a. daughter of Vouet, the painter. 
His father dying while he was very young, he was brought up 
to the study of the law, which he pursued till about thirty years 

- of age; when being examined, in order to being admitted to 
plead, the judge finding him very difficult of hearing, advised 
him to relinquish a profession to which one of his senses was 
so ill adapted. He took the advice, and having a brother a 
painter at Rome, determined to embrace the same occupation, 
and shut himself up for a year to practise drawing, for which 
_he had probably better talents than for the law, since he could 
' sufficiently ground himself in the former in a twelvemonth. 
‘Repairing to Rome and receiving instructions from his brother, 
‘he followed painting for some years, when, having acquired 
_ great freedom of hand, he was advised to try etching. Being 


’ of a flexile disposition, or uncommonly observant of advice, he 
turned to etching, and practised that for some more years, 
_ when, looking into the works of Audran, he found he had been 
_ in a wrong method, and took up the manner of the latter, 
. which he pursued for ten years. 

# 


When copying the gallery of 


H. Smith. Every period of our history . 


| was undertaken by subscription at four guineas a set. 


Cupid and Psyche, after Raphael, a new difficulty struck him.. 
Not having learned the handling and right use of the graver, 
he despaired of attaining the harmony and perfection at which 
he aimed, and at once abandoning engraving, he returned to 
his pencils—a word from a friend would have thrown him back , 
to the law. However, after two months, he was persuaded to 
apply to the engraver, and, receiving some hints from one that 
used to engrave the writing under his plates, he conquered that 
difficulty too, and began witha set of planets. Mercury, his 
first, succeeded so well that he engraved four large pictures 
with oval tops, and from thence proceeded to Raphael’s 
“ Transfiguration,” which raised his reputation above all the 
masters of that time. At Rome he became known to several 
Englishmen of rank, who persuaded him to come to England 
and engrave the Cartoons. He arrived in*June 1711, but did 
not begin his drawing till the Easter following, the intervening 
time being spent in raising a fund for his work. At first it was 
proposed that the plates should be engraved at the queen’s 
expense, and be given as presents to. the nobility, foreign 
princes and ministers. Lord-Treasurer Oxford was much his 
friend, but Dorigny demanding 4,c00/. or 5,o00/. put a stop to 
that plan, yet Queen Anne gave him an apartment at Hampton 
Court, with the necessary perquisites. The work, however, 
Yet the 
labour seeming too heavy for one hand, Dorigny sent to Paris 
for assistants, who were Charles Dupuis and Dubosc, who 
differed with him in two or three years, before the plates were 
more than half done. In 1719 Sir Nicholas presented to King 
George I. two complete sets of the Cartoons, and a set each to 
the prince and princess.. The king’gave him a purse of 
Ioo guineas, and the prince a gold medal. The Duke of 
Devonshire, of whom he had borrowed 4o00/., remitted to him 
the interest of four years, and in the followfng year procured 
him to be knighted by the king. He painted some portraits 
here, not with much success in likeness, and his eyes beginning 
to fail, he retired to France in 1724, and died at Paris in’ 1746. 


Project for a Gallery of Casts. 

In 1793 appeared a “Plan: for improving the arts in 
England” by a Mr. Cumberland of Bristol. -He wrote :-— 
“The general outline of my plan is contained in what follows:— 
That a subscription be commenced (and if. the -Dilettanti 
Society would begin it out of their funds it would be consistent 
with their other generous efforts to improve the arts) in order 
to raise the sum of , which, when completed, application 
should be made to Parliament for further assistance ; the total 
of which sums, under their sanction, should be consolidated |, 
into a perpetual fund, to which proper trustees may be nomi- 
nated for the declared purposes, out of the annual interest, of 
commencing two galleries, and filling them as fast as the 
interest accrues. with plaster casts from antique statues, bas- 
reliefs, fragments of architecture, fine bronzes, &c., collected 
not only from Italy, but from all parts of Europe, These 
galleries should be placed so as to enjoy a north light, being 
parallel to each other, and consist of strong but simple forms— 
void at first of all ornament, and solely calculated for the pur- 
pose of containing, in a good point of view and well lighted, 
the several specimens of art. A convenient space for 
visitors to pass in view of them below and between the 
objects and the artists, who should be possessed of a raised 
stage under a continued window, contrived so as to illuminate 
at once the drawing-desk and the images on the opposite wall. 
These galleries, one for statues and architectural models and 
one for bas-reliefs, should be each commenced at the same time 
in parallel directions, and each annually extended and furnished 
with casts in the proportion that the funds would admit. They 
should be indiscriminately opened to all students in the arts, 
and the public, under proper regulations, during the greater 
part of the day throughout the year. All fine bas-reliefs, &c., 
should if possible be sent to England in moulds, with a cast in 
them, by which means they not only come the safest from 
injury, but it would enable the managers to place in the gallery 
two or three casts of such as best deserved imitation ; and then 
the moulds might be sold to our moulders in plaster of Paris, 
by which means other cities would be enriched with many fine 
objects at a reasonable expense, to the great advantage of 
architects, schools and the public in general. As each bas- 
relief must of necessity be placed at some distance from the 
ground, the space below I should propose to fill with the 
concise history of the cast, such as what have been the conjec- 
tures of antiquarians as to its history, author, &c., to which 
should-be added the time and place when and where it, was 
found and the name of the country and situation the original at 
present ornaments. The pedestal of each statue might con- 
tain the like inscriptions in painted letters, the more easily to 
correct them on any new information. How useful such in- 
scriptions would be to travellers, antiquarians and artists I need 
not point out ; neither need I add the utility that would arise 
from marking with a line on each object the division of the 
restored parts, which lines might be made by whatever artist 
was employed to send home the moulds on the spot ; for the 
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baneful effects of partial ignorance, which like a weed springs 
up among the best crops of human learning, are seldom more 
manifest than among those whose labours are directed to the 
elucidation of fine art in antique monuments.. Such galleries 
when finished would possess advantages that are wanted in 
numerous museums, where often, to gratify the love of orna- 
ment in the architect, fine bas-reliefs are placed so high as to 
be of little use to students, and as traps only to the antiquarian, 
of which, having with younger limbs and younger eyes often 
followed the enthusiastic Winckelmann, I could give many in- 


stances.” 
The Architects of Henry VIII. 

Henry VIII. had an Italian architect in his service called 
John of Padua, and his very office seems to intimate something 
noble in his practice.’ He was termed “ Devizor of His Majesty’s 
buildings.” In one of the office books there is a payment to 
him of 36/. 10s. In the same place is the payment of the same 
sum to Laurence Bradshaw, surveyor, with a fee of 2s. per diem. 
To the clerk of the latter, 97. 25.; for riding expenses 53/. 65.; 
and for boat hire, 137. 6s. 8a. John de Padua is mentioned 
again in Rymer’s “ Foedera,” on the grant of a fee of 25, per diem. 
John of Padua was not only an architect but a musician—a 
profession remarkably acceptable to Henry. Jerome di Trevisi 
1s also said to have built some houses here. Henry had another 
architect of much note in his time, but who excelled chiefly in 
Gothic (from whence it is clear that the new taste was also in- 
troduced).. This was Sir Richard Lea, master, mason, and 
master of the pioneers in Scotland. Henry gave him the manor 
of Sopewell in Hertfordshire, and he himself bestowed a brazen 
font on the church of Verulam, or St. Albans, within a mile of 
which place out of the ruins of the abbey he built a seat called 
Lees Place. The font was taken in the Scottish wars, and had 
served for the christening of the royal children of that kingdom. 
A pompous inscription (Camden’s “ Britan.” vol. i. p. 355) 
was engraved on it by the donor ; but the font was stolen in the 
civil wars. Hector Asheley appears, by one of the office books, 
to have been much employed by Henry in his buildings, but 
whether as architect or only supervisor is not clear. In the 
space of three years were paid to him on account of buildings 
at Hunsdon House above 1,900/. i 


Skew Bridges. 

Very little is known respecting the origin of skew bridges. 
It has been repeatedly asserted that those built by George 
Stephenson on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway were 
the first erections of the kind, but this is certainly incorrect, 
there being some of earlier date even in Lancashire. A paper 
in the “Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers,” 
vol, i, p. 185, alludes to an oblique arch erected about the year 
1530 by Nicolo, called “11 Tribolo,” over the river Mugnone, 
near Porta Sangallo, at Florence. It appears, however, that 
the principle upon which such bridges should be constructed 
was too little understood to render an attempt at constructing 
them on a large scale advisable. Chapman mentions oblique 
bridges as being in use prior to 1787, when he introduced a 
great improvement in their construction. Down to that time, 
as far as he was informed, such bridges had always been built 


in the same way as common square arches, the voussoirs being ' 


laid in courses parallel with the abutments. This plan could 
therefore only be adopted for bridges of very slight obliquity, 
and even then with considerable risk. ‘About the time men- 
tioned above Chapman was employed as engineer to the Kil- 
dare Canal, a branch from the Grand Canal of Ireland to the 
_town of Naas, on which it was desired to avoid diverting certain 


roads which had to be crossed. He was therefore led to think 


for some method of constructing oblique arches upon a sound 
principle, of which he considered that the leading feature must 
be that the joints of the voussoirs, whether of brick or stone, 
should be rectangular with the face of the arch, instead of being: 
parallel with the abutment. One of the first bridges built on 
this plan, the Finlay Bridge, near Naas, crossed the canal at 
an angle of only 30 degs., the oblique span being 25 feet and 
the height of the arch 5 feet 6 inches. Mr. Chapman observes 
that the lines on which the beds of the voussoirs lie are 
obviously spiral lines; and to this circumstance may be 
attributed much of the singular appearance of oblique arches. 


The Finlay Bridge stood well, but the ingenious designer did, 


not think it prudent in any other case to attempt so great a 
degree of obliquity, although he built several other bridges on 
the same principle over the Grand: Canal in Ireland, and over 
some wide drains in the East Riding of Yorkshire. He recom- 
mends carrying up the masonry as equally as possible from 
each abutment in order to avoid unequal strains on the center- 
ing. 
English Brickwork. 


It was not until the very latest period of Gothic architecture 
that the value of brick as a building material was recognised in 
every part of this country, and then we have almost innumer- 
able examples, and many of them of extreme merit and beauty. 

The moulded brickwork of ~ these buildings is extremely 
elaborate, and on the whole they deserve, no doubt, very 
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attentive study, Most of these examples are, however, to be | 
found in our, old domestic buildings, their use in churches — 


being rare, save in a few districts. Mr. Trollope men- — 


richly moulded to a stone church. Old Basing Church is an, 
example of its use just before the Reformation, and of the — 
beauty of colour of which it is susceptible. North Wooton — 
Church, near Lynn, is another example of a very fair red brick 
tower of the fifteenth century. But it is in our domestic build- 
ings, such as Hampton Court, East Barsham, Frant, Hatfield 
and the like, that the finest examples are to be found ; whilst 
many of our villages afford examples of the beautiful com- 
binations which may be produced by the use of wood and brick 
used together, as for instance in some of the Kentish villages, 
where the space between timbers is filled in with brickwork 
most tastefully arranged in herring-bone work. Yet it is im 
possible to shut our eyes to the fact that in no period can the 
brickwork of England admit of comparison with that which we 
see in other parts of Europe, whilst at no time before the 
Reformation does it seem to have been used here at all freely — 
for ecclesiastical purposes, as it was elsewhere. There is, too, 
less artistic and free use of the material here than elsewhere ; 
and it was never developed in the right direction during the 
earlier Gothic period, when alone its developments would have ~ 
been of unmixed value to us. Instead of this, we have its use 
always associated -with the most debased art, and with form 
which few of us heartily admire when they are executed i 
stone. Moulded bricks were not freely used, and the onl 
attempt at varying the monotonous colour of the wall was by 
diaper of vitrified headers, arranged all over its surface. I 
one respect it was far in advance of our modern work in the 
same material; the old architects were perfectly aware that. 
brickwork, to be good, must have wide mortar-joints; and 
whereas at the present day it is the fashion to limit the brick- 
layer to a quarter or three-eighths of an inch of mortar toa — 
three-inch brick, it was then the custom to use at least three- 
quarters of an inch of mortar to an inch-and-a-half, a two-inch 
or a two-and-a-half-inch brick. The old work was by far the — 
strongest, and had the best effect. ‘The fashion of very close- — 
jointed brickwork came in probably in the seventeenth and - 
eighteenth centuries, when some elaborate and very delicately 
moulded brickwork was done in domestic buildings, and with — 
bricks often of a very beautiful deep red tint ; but the tendency — 
of such work was always to make men think exclusively of its — 
neatness and precision only, and it is absolutely impossible that 
men who do this should ever do any really free and good work, 
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GENERAL. . °°) (4 
Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. has received the com- 
mission for the statue of Mr. Gladstone, which is to be 
erected in Glasgow ta a cost of 3,500/, © i 
Mr. Herkomer, R.A., has received the insignia of a foreign 
knight of the Prussian Order of Merit, a distinction already 
possessed by Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A. iS a 
Colonel Pennycuick, R.E., has resigned the presidency of _ 
the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill. a 
Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B., who is one of the trustees _ 
of Shakespeare’s birthplace, has given 1,000/. for the erection — 
of a pulpit in Shakespeare’s church at Stratford-on-Avon in 
memory of his wife, the late Lady Martin, who, as Miss Helen — 
Faucit, represented many Shakespearean characters. an 
Two Oak Screens to perpetuate the memory,of Archbishop 
Benson have been placed in the church of St. Cuthbert, Pateley 
Bridge. Bait ay. ee 
A Roman Camp has been discovered on the right bank of 
the Narenta in Herzegovina. As far as éan be seen at present, 
says the correspondent of the Standard, the camp is 100 metres _ 
long and 80 metres broad. Most of the walls and arched 
passages can still be traced. The outer wall has three gates, 
one of which is two storeys high. ‘The steps in the towers are 
extremely well preserved. The floor and part of the decora 
tions are still in good condition. Many utensils and weapons — 
have been dug up, which afford interesting information 
concerning the mode of life in the camp. a 
The Birmingham Archzeological Society connected 
with the Midland Institute have issued the twenty-fourth — 
volume of their “transactions, excursions and report” for the 
year 1898. Mr. W. Salt Brassington contributes an illustrated 
account of the old houses in Stratford-on-Avon, and a con- 
tinuation of the history of Salford Priors is given by the Re 
Arthur Chattaway. The Rev. J. O. Bevan is the author of a 
plea for the production of an archeological map and index of 


the county of Warwick. The volume is fully illustrated 
throughout. a 


_ 4n Excursion Meeting of the Northern ArchitecturalAsso- _ 
ciation will be held to-morrow, Saturday, August 26, when — 
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We lately referred to the excessive outlay which had to 
be met whenever a local authority seeks to acquire land by 
means of arbitration. Visitors to the Sanitary Congress at 
Southampton will be, able in Simnel’ Street to have one 
-object-lesson: on the subject. Mr. James Lemon has 
pointed out the disappointment caused by the operation of 
Section 21 of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
which it was expected would enable sites to b> obtained at 
‘a fair market value. The Corporation of Southampton 
required 2? acres. The owners’ claims. amounted ‘to 
40,000/, ‘The cost,’ including solicitors and surveyors’ 
charges, has been about 32,000/. The cost of the site 
before a brick is laid is therefore at the rate of 11,600/ an 
acre. It cannot be expected that the lodging-houses and 


_ dwellings will pay interest on the outlay, and additional 


improvements of a similar kind are not likely to be under: 
-taken ina hurry. In a few years the real reason of the 
unprofitable character of the buildings will not-be remem- 
bered, and in Southampton, as elsewhere, the architect, we 
suppose, will be considered as having wasted money for the 
sake of the percentage. If the Corporation could have 
legally obtained land in the suburbs the cost would be about 
one-fortieth of what has been paid in Simnel Street. ; 


BARON ALBERT GRANT, who died on Wednesday, failed 


in so many of his later enterprises, it was inevitable he should. 


‘céase to be a favourite with the public. . But the man who 
‘transformed the wilderness of Leicester Square into _ its 
‘present .state was a public benefactor. He was aided in 
the work by Mr. JAMES KNowLEs, the proprietor of the 


Nineteenth Century, who in. those days practised as an 
The outlay is supposed to have been 30,0004, | 


‘architect. 
but: we must remember that a, quarter of a century’ago 
Leicester Square was a no man’s land from. which an army 


of claimants might arise. Baron Grant: made. himself 


responsible for all those liabilities which none of the'govern- 
Ing powers of London had: the courage to take up. :The 
inhabitants of Leicester Square did not contribute:a penny 
towards the expenses, and we believe they did not offer 
‘the Baron the slightest acknowledgment... He was com- 


_pelled to pay for the: luncheon by which the opening was 


celebrated. That was not his first venture at the improve- 
‘ment of public places. At an earlier time he completed 


the Victor. Emmanuel ) Arcade, which will always be one of 
“the ‘sights of Milan. 


Subsequently, the: Baron bore the 
‘cost of widening the High Road at. Kensington, and he 
‘erected a colossal house on ground which ‘is now covered 
It was a very big and. very showy 
The staircase is now 


‘divided between a waxwork exhibition .and a‘hotel. -The 


_ + Baron presented some pictures to the nation, and if he had 


-he’ was an Irishman. 


‘continued to prosper it may be assumed he would have 
“made-many other gifts to the country. ; By birth we believe 


Ir isa hopeful sign when we find a bishop, a'mayor, 
aldermen, councillcrs and others appealing to the owners 


of arnvancient shop to allow it-to remain unmodernised. This 
- has occurred at St. Albans. 
building which dates from the seventeenth century... The 
‘ground is valuable and might render a better return if 
--“commodious” premises were erected on it. 


In the Market Place stands a 


It is often 


difficult to reconcile the picturesque with the profitable, 
_ but we doubt if the preservation of the building will inflict 


‘a loss on the owners. 


The following appeal is therefore to 


be sent to Messrs. Boots & Co.,; wholesale chemists, 


t 


| 


| 
I 
| 


- Nottingham, who can determine the fate of the building :— 


“We, the undersigned, inhabitants of the city of St. Albans 


and the neighbourhood, and others interested in the preser-- 


vation of the artistic memorials of the past, hearing that you 


_ have purchased the premises now in the occupation of Mr. 
~ WorsELL, in the Market Place, St. Albans, and. propose to 
_ make therein certain structural alterations, beg to express a 
hope that in carrying‘out such alterations the extremely 
Interesting features of the house in question: will be. 


T9957 


St. Albans, is widely known in England and America as a 


as far as possible “maintained. © This. building is one 
of the best known and most picturesque spots in the city, 


and is visited: by artists.and archeologists as a- valuable 


example of ancient Domestic architecture, and bears, as you 


are.no doubt aware, the date 1637, a portion of the building 


being probably earlier than that date. The Market Place, 


| place in which:ancient and picturesque buildings are yet to 


is worth preservation as an architectural relic. 


will begin. on October 9. 


or Acute Angles in Street Buildings,” by Mr. A. 


‘life painting or, casting before, 7 p.m. 


fa 


‘full fee.” 


‘meets the eye 
“system, 


be found, a fact abundantly proved by. the: number of 
strangers’ who may.be seen there aimost daily throughout 
the year. All this, considered, we venture to ask you to 
use your utmost endeavour in carrying out such alterations 


as you; may think desirable to preserve the characteristic 
y y p 


features of this building, especially the north: and.east.. 
fronts as they now exist—features which at once render the 
shop a conspicuous object.” As Sir A. W. Bromrretp has 
also signed the‘petition, there can be no doubt the building 


THE courses of lectures of the Architectural Association 
There is the usual array of 
lectures and instructors, who. have already demonstrated 
their capacity to teach. Taking them in alphabetical order, 
we find Messrs. H. Apams, BucKMAN, Max’ CLARKE, 
COLLARD, .FARROW, Hart, Huime, Leaninc, Lewis, 
POMEROY, RANSOM, SATCHELL, ELSEY SMITH and WEEDON. 
Few technical institutions possess so efficient a staff.. The 
annual general meeting will be held on October 6, and 
there will be a conversazione on October 20. The ordinary 
general meetings will commence on October 27, when a 
paper by Mr. LAwrEeNcCE Harvey, on “ The Construction 
of Circular Stairs and’ Spiral Vaults,” will be read. On the 
other evenings when general meetings will be held papers 
will be read on “Marble,” by Mr. W. Brinpiey ; “ Art as 


‘Applied to the Weaving and Printing of Textile Fabrics,” 


by Sir THos. WaRDLE; “Colour Decoration in Relief,” by 
Mr. GERALD Morra; “The Dome asthe Basis of an 
Architectural System,” by Mr. A. BoLton; “ Cast-Iron,” by 


Mr, W. R. Leruasy; “ Working-Class Dwellings in Blocks,” 


by Mr. T. BLasuivi; “The Exterior Treatment: of Sharp 
W; 
HENNINGS; ‘Small Houses,” by Mr. C, E, Bateman; 
‘The Paris Exhibition,” by Mr..E.’. H,’ Bennett; 
“Egyptian. .‘Temples,” by .Mr..:A. Payne.» Mr.~ B. 
CHAMPNEYS will also read a paper. 


THE new directory, of the Science and Art Department 
contains,some:changes. One is that “ visits of science and 


art students to galleries, museums, or other public institu- 
‘tions, or: their.attendance for field work may be recorded 


in:the attendance register and counted as attendances for 


‘grants, if the students.are accompanied by the recognised 


teacher of the class, and all the arrangements are previously 
submitted to and ‘approved by the inspector.” . Another 
relates to examinations by a manager,.and looks like: the 


‘beginning of an effort to make the office cease. to be 


honorary. ‘The new rule is as follows :—‘ Where there is 
no special local, secretary, a: member of the committee of 


‘managers or a superintendent: previously nominated by the 


managers and approved by the Department, may be paid a 
fee of half-a-guinea for each attendance of not less than 
three hours, for the supervision of an examination in still 
Of this: fee 
one-half, must. be contributed by the locality. When 
certificate’ is received from. the chairman’ and 
secretary of the managers that this half has been lodged 
with them, the secretary will receive the other half from the 
Department. He must then pay the superintendent the 
When so much public money is being dis- 
tributed without much return for it probably the managers 
are justified in seeking for a share of the spoil. ‘The 
announcement, however, will cause disappointment amongst 
people who;are not managers. It appears also there is a 
likelihood of the discontinuance of examinations as a.test 


for.assessing grants in the elementary stage of science and 


art. Students who, may desire to be examined and to possess 
a certificate. of having passed the examination will find 
papers set for them, but.in those cases a fee will be charged 
to cover the cost of examination. There is more than 
tosrequire such a sweeping revolution in the 
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GOETHE AND ART—Il. - 


E have on a former occasion described the eagerness | 


of GOETHE to possess a copy! of PALLADIO’S 

designs.’ He had come to the conclusion that he could 
never! understand. thé Renaissance unless, -his knowledge 
was based. on‘architecture to which the, other arts were 
subservient. When he was able to smuggle himself. across 
the boundary underan assumed name—for in his absence. it 
‘was feared the Government of Weimar: must .come'to.an,end) 
—and to travel in Italy, one of his first'inquiries was about 
a copy of PaLvapio’s: works. ‘He .was:unable to obtain 
one of the original edition such as: he saw in Vicenza, with 
the plates printed* from ‘wood-blocks.:: But: in Padua he 
picked up a. copy with copper-plates,:which was one of the 
commercial ‘enterprises of SmiTH, ‘the English consul at 
Venice. ‘We must allow Englishmen the credit, he wrote 
' toithe Baroness von STEIN, of knowing how to treasure 
whatever is good, and 'to endeavour to:extend its usefulness 
ona grand scale. When he arrived in Venice his gratitude 
inspired him to seek. the grave of Smiru, which he found in 
the desolate cemetery on the Lido, near. the place where the 
Jews. repose. ' ies) 
It is intéresting torematk, for the-cireumstance indicates 
GOETHE’s belief in practice when well. directed being the 
best teacher,’ that: he considered he ‘obtained more real 
architectural*knowledge:from his connection: with the works 
of the Castle of Weimar than. from his books: or his travels 
in' Italy. “As a high official he felt“.it’wasinecessary to con- 
vince the’ building workmen he. was more .than‘a talker and 
was able to measure “and design... Asvin all things else, he 
accepted: the ‘exercisés’as an element ‘in his,education, and 
he believed he profited by them: °-'Phere:was likely to be 
another reason for his interference. By aiding in ‘the build- 
ing he may have thought it could not: exercise one-of those 
influences upon him of which ‘he’ was’ afraid.!. Man, ‘he 
believed, was born for:Jabour, and whatever interfered with 
his destiny «was ‘sure to. degrade him in the. long’’run. 
GOETHEwas exceedingly sensitive, and as -we know, he was 
at ‘work until 'the day of his death. Anything:which indis- 
posed hini to intellectual toil he -lookéd-:upon-with ‘dread. 
Strange to say, architecture-was among’ the things*of which 
in his heart of hearts he was afraid. \ He: called iit eine 
erstarrte Musik,” or a-benumbing music. According. to 
him :pompous ‘buildings and rooms are*only for princes and 
rich people.’ Anyone who lives’ in’ theni‘is at rest, is con- 
tented and seeks nothing’moré.- Aswas usual with him, he 
confessed the ill effect on himself;-and’ said whenever he 
had to live iin a.grand room:in Carlsbad. he: was:overcome 
-and became slothful. - On that accountihe preferred a room 
“that was unadorned and untidy, in fact,.somewhat ‘gipsyish; 
‘there; he said, his inner nature was free from:temptation and 


could ‘develop and’ shape ‘itself... @QETHE was‘not. adverse } 


‘to the principle of duality, and:what he laved:most also caused | 
‘him ‘pain; so it-was'with architecture, The pining after. the 
irregular, ‘which is -a quality of ‘all .who ‘are endowed 
‘withamagination, on another occasion. made: him. wonder: 
‘how men could build palaces «and lofty ‘buildings, for they 
knew that as long .as ‘one stone remained on another there’ 
was a risk of danger.’ "The safest. and best ‘of all residences, 
“was, he-said, a tent, or the English ‘plan. of:going trom one 
host’s house to another, and remaihing-onlyia‘short time in, 
each. GOETHE hadsobserved the effects of an-earthquake 
at Messina, and,-as he could no more! escape desponding 
moods than common folks on such decasions, he may, have 
longed like the English CowpEr*for “* A'‘lodge in‘ some vast 
wilderness, ‘some boundless ‘contiguity of shade.”) * 
GorTHE, however, was not disposed’ to allow the Duke’s. 
subjects ta go back to the tent-period. He took much trouble 
in the organising of a school of architecture, which would be 
sufficiently complete in its teaching to make it unnecessary 
forthe students to travel to Paris to-go through finishing 
courses. It was also under his superintendence: the School 
of Design was established in Weimar. “Whenever :any of 
the students showed unusual ability, GorrHe was careful 
that they should obtain liberal support and’ encouragement. 
from the Grand Duke. Competitions: in’, art: were also 
arranged by GortHE, and exhibitions» were’) held. which 
excited interest. not-.only. in! Weimar .but:! throughout. 
Germany. ‘The disturbances which followed -the French 
invasion. interrupted the ~progress ‘which. suggested , that 
Weimar was destined to be the capital of Germany in art as 
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it was in -literature... As an‘administrator GorTHE was 
remarkably successful, .and. jit , was ‘in a» measure to 
be accounted for by the power which, . according to 
Legationsrath Fax, he possessed of “absolutely and 
‘sensibly losing hims@lf*in ‘the! object, whatever it was, to 
‘which at any particular point of time-his attention was 
. directed.” A Se Ls we ae a 
_ Sir WALTER Scotr. advised his readers to see Melrose 
“Abbey by moonlight. “But some years earlier GorTHe had 
declared that no visitor.could have an idea of the beauty of 
Rome without seeing it thus illuminated. By the aid of — 
the moon, he said, the details are lost, and we have before 
us only immense forms,. The Colosseum especially gained 
in that way. GOorTHE was attentive to detail, but the giant 
force which created Rome and made so large a part of the — 
world subservient was suggested to him by large masses of 

light and shade more impressively than by cornices or 
columns. The open spaces crowded with ruins, the — 
Capitol, the Pantheon, St. Peter’s should all be seen under 
similar circumstances, for in Rome he considered both sun 
and moon, like the human mind, produced effects which 
were visible in no other place. But no collection of 
buildings in Rome appears to have given him so much 
delight as one of the temples in Sicily, Before it he was 
a Greek in feeling. . = or ‘om 
It cannot be doubted that GoETHE was a believer in 
the theory of evolution and of progress. But on one point — 
he was willing that man should retrograde. As he once ; 
said, “ We are constantly talking too much. It would be ~ 
better if we made less use of.speech and more of drawing. — 
I should'be very glad ‘to be compelled to-silence, and made — 
to.express myself, like nature, in pictures.” A man‘:who ~ 
thought. in‘ that way could not help valuing pictures for — 
other, qualities besides those which please the eyes. — 
design, .he maintained that utterance was given by the 
soul of its inmost being,.and forgetting or ‘ignoring the 


wv 


power he possessed'as a‘ poet, he declared: that the highest - 
mysteries of creation, as known’to man,.were expressed by 
drawing or painting and modelling. Abstractions were not 
much valued by GoETHE, for, to use*his own words, “Ideas” 
which ‘have no foundation in the world of: the senses are 
without any convincing power for me.” * wo 
~He was-also attracted to. painting by’ the mysteries 
which surrounded .colours... .As GOETHE relates, “ Pic- 
turesque colouring was one of my objects of study, and’ 
recurring to. thé. first physical elements of this ~ branch 
science, I discovered to my great astonishment that 
Newtonian hypothesis was false and would not hold.”. 
the theory. of colours GorrHE devoted much: of his li 
His conclusions did not overthrow the Newtonian sys 
but to arrive at.them he studied nature more Closely, as 
as representations of it in pictures, besides the works: o 
‘men of science who treated of-colours, and his+laboriou 
pursuit gave GOETHE a new interest in life:’ It7is. only 
necessary. to glance at his writings to be amazed at 

thoroughness with which the ‘poet collected evidence fror 
call quarters. In. connection with the theory -it ‘may 
‘mentioned that ScHrLiEr, his brother poet, in: one of t 
-discussions between .the two, was the first to broach t 
theory of colour blindness—a physical defect that mus 
as old as the human race. oo Ol oa oa 
On the subject of the employment of colours byt 
artists of antiquity and of the. Renaissance, GOETHE 
‘enabled to obtain the aid of Henry Mryrr. He ¢ 
assisted him. by his technical knowledge in another e 
-prise.. GOETHE could never be satisfied with-the- knowl 
-he was able to attain; he was always wanting more. 
.travels in. Italy and: his.study of .Paruapi1o and the I 
.Classics were insufficient to satisfy ‘him about the 
-naissance. He resolved therefore to undertake-a translat 
‘of. BENVENUTO CELLINI’s: autobiography. To, GOE 
“word must bring up a vision of an object ora process, 
-as the metal-worker employed .numberless technical 
the translator found he was inflicting acute-pain on hi 
-Mever’s acquaintance with the arts brought him help 
-would satisfy.an ordinary writer. GOETHE wished to b 
the position of CeLiini or his patrons, and to see € 
object described in the pages. Hearing of an auctio 
-medals in Nuremberg, he purchased the whole collect 
‘But among the hundreds not one was to be found ° 
-CELLINI had mentioned, .GoETHE,was compelled 


i 
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instead of pleasure, namely, JoHN HENRY Roos, 


_ what was analogous to his nature. 


_ goats and the wool of his sheep with endless detail. 


_ sideration. 
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all the Italian books on the subject, and if he did not 
succeed in illustrating the autobiography he discovered, to | 
his great joy, that he had laid the foundations of a: new 


branch of knowledge for himself. The concluding saying 
in “ Wilhelm Meister, ” “Thou resemblest Sau, the son of 
KisH, who went forth to seek his father’s asses and found a 
kingdom,” was repeatedly exemplified in the history of 
GOETHE'S studies. 

_ As might be expected, Gorrue is wonderfully com- 
prehensive in speaking of painters, with the exception of 
some of his German contemporaries, who, because they 
were self-taught, believed they had a right to present every 
sort of extravagance. He was mainly his own teacher, but 
whenever one who was qualified to give him instruction 
could be discovered, GOETHE was a most attentive pupil. 
RapHaEL he considered to be the purest of modern 
painters, for with him there was no conflict between the 
real and the ethical or the sacred. RuseEns, he considered, 
retained impressions of nature in all its aspects, and when 
required could represent them. His way of treating nature 
is no longer possible. The Carracct, who, like GorTHE, 
were even-minded, he described as born teachers and great 
painters, who were not afraid to adopt excellence wherever 
found. DELACROIX appeared to him to be exactly the 

artist to depict various scenes from “Faust.” Poussin 
and CLAUDE he recommended as models to his countryman 

PRELLER. With the works of English painters GOETHE 
was not acquainted. 

There was one artist whose works gave GOETHE pain 
the 
animal painter. The reason reveals a characteristic of 

GortTHe. Like some other lovers of the beautiful, he had 
a lurking fear of the truth of metempsychosis: With the 
greatest sympathy for snakes and other beings who were 
handicapped in the struggle for existence, he abhorred 
animals which were admired by men, and dogs most of all. 

Roos painted sheep with a skill which no artist of an 
earlier time possessed. ‘‘When I see his animals,” said 

GorTuHE, “Iam frightened at the thought of becoming an 
animal of the kind, and am almost persuaded that Roos 
was himself an animal, and succeeded because he painted 

Sympathy: for ‘sheep, 
goats, cows, and the like was possessed by him. He knew 
their psychology, and it was then easy to represent their 
outward appearance.” GOETHE expressed his wonder at the 
happiness which Roos found in painting the hair of his 
The 
work was a pleasure to him, and that was his main con- 
But if all men were as fearful of the future. as 
_GoETHE his works would not be found in the public 
galleries of Germany. 
_ sécret satisfaction when they find he was moved by Roos’s 
pictures, and had an apprehension that one ‘day he was 
~ doomed to become a four-footed beast. His weaknesses are 


zm, 


_arelief from the exalted equanimity which he endeavoured. 


to assume, as if he were one of the Lope ta gods 
| ble 
Smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 
Blight. ad famine, plague and earthquake, roaring .deeps and 
__« fiery sands, 
Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking Ships and 
praying hands. 


of the. “peculiarities of GOETHE when, figuring him asa 
- Roman architect, he remarked -—“What does it signify to 
_Nero’s architect that women and children shed tears of 
desolation over their burning city?» He, for: his. part, 
draws the plan for the: rebuilding of Rome, and. if his 
| - drawing looks well.on paper and does: not get rubbed out, 
that is all:he cares about. All will be: executed in-an 


improved. taste, and people ought to be grateful to..the | . 
biographical dictionaries, 


artist. 


_ world’s master for bringing about such.a.reform.-..Here, 


e not sO great. \ 


ascribed to SHAKESPEARE by later commentators. The 
artist has, however, to give his best to his own work, even 


-evade sorrows with equal success. 


Students of GOETHE must own to a, 


HERDER, who was one of his best friends, hit af some’ 


‘sometimes described as ‘le’ macon ordinaire du rol,” 


then, we have ; a pictured and a. real Rome.. The difference», 
‘We are’ artists, gods, ‘Neros ; and, we . 
snow how we may or what we may. It is always the right,” 
__A ‘Similar indifference to what men suffer has been. 


if He has to-say, “Into paint will T grind thee, my bride! ”’ 
Scorr used to ted and cry as his narrative proceeded, but | 


that may be one of the causes why his works have fallen 
into disrepute with so many. GEORGE SAND, whose nature 


‘was not cold, was, in writing, as unemotional as a statue, 


and she counselled FLAUBERT against the danger of ever 
identifying himself with any of his characters, or allowing 
his feelings to have sway. If Nero’s architect gushed over 
the misery of the houseless Romans, he would be likely to 
forget or become confused in his plans and specifications. 
GOETHE assumed the condition of mind which best served 
his purpose. Whatever may be the faults of his work, there 
is none of that torturing and mangling of characters which 
Victor Huco introduced in “Notre-Dame” for the 
purpose of deluding the reader into a belief of the author’s 
sympathy with human suffering when inflicted by the 
ministers of royalty. GorTHE considered Huco’s romance 
to be the most abominable book ever written, and from his 
point of view there could be no other verdict. “It was also 
justified by the French writer’s unpardonable audacity in 
attempting to degrade one of the noblest of architectural 
works by associating it with criminals and monstrosities. 

Whatever may be thought of GoETHE’s principles and 
mode of living, it must be allowed at teast that he attained 
what he sought. Few men who lived so long contrived to 
He kept on his in- 
tellectual labours to the last day of his life, and in that way 
found his happiness) GoETHE may have been a refined 
egoist, and during a great part of his life it was considered 
by his countrymen that he should have preferred politics to 
art, have chanted war’songs, and shouted defiance to the 
French, but his nature was not inclined that way, and he 
deserves credit for preferring to live and act as he was 
prompted. If he were a poor man and compelled to live’ 
on the earnings of his pen, he might have been less elevated 
above the world.’ 


RAIMOND DU TEMPLE. 


N 1364 CHARLES V, ascended the throne of*France, the 
boundaries of which were more circumscribed than 
those of the kingdom in the present century. Few princes 
had gone thrcugh so severe a training. He escaped after 
the Battle of Poitiers, where his father was taken prisoner 
by the BLack Prince, and during the king’s four years’ 
captivity in London he acted as lieutenant. The troubles 
in France were not appeased by the defeat at Poitiers, and 
CHARLES found himself in conflict with the States-General 
and the populace of Paris, with Etienne MARCEL as 
leader. When on his father’s death he became king the 
difficulties of government had increased, but’ CHARLES con- 
trived to preserve his crown, and was able to profit by the 
deaths of Epwarp III. and his son the BLACK PRINCE. 
He died in his forty-third year. 
Although he was more successful than seemed justified, 
CHARLES was not qualified to reign in so warlike a period. 
He preferred the arts of peace. He was the originator of 
the institution which is now known as the Bibliothtque 
Nationale, and according to all the accounts his interest in 
books was riot confined to the purchase of them. ~ Archi- 
tecture and sculpture flourished ‘during his reign. CHARLES 
liked to be surrounded with ‘magnificence, and he was no — 
less desirous that the churches he founded should’ be as 


tichly adorned as the palaces. he erected. For a time he 


preferred to live in Vincéhnes, and in the wood he had‘a — 
“©Chateau de Beauté,” which 6btained the admiration of the 
foreign ambassadors.. But the Louvre was the’ official ’ 
residence of the monarch, and. CHARLES felt compelled to. 
expend large sums upon the buildings “and gardens. ‘The 
operations were directed by Rarmonp pu TEMPLE, who is 
and 
sometimes as “maitre des oeuvres.’ 

-His name does not, ‘appear in the ‘majority. of the 
but it is plain he was a’ great 
He is supposed to have’ completed the ‘‘ donjon” of 
Vincennes, a structure which. i is still interesting. —RAIMOND’s 
work at the Louvre was so well constructed that PIERRE 
Lescor respectéd his masonry and utilised it’asfaras' was 
practicable. Some archeologists believe that the walling 
which Caries V. commissioned can still be traced in'the 
lower parts of the palace. The principal work which the 
king had constructed, or at least embellished, was a great 
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tower which no longer. remains, but which appears in some 
of the old views of Paris. It was a palace in itself. The 
height was 96 French feet, or about 102 English feet. 
the lower, part the chambers were likely to be prisons, and 
the six remaining storeys would be used as chambers ; a 
chapel was also likely to form part of the tower. In style 


it would nearly correspond with the donjon at Vincennes, 


which is an effective composition. Outside the upper part 
there may have been a gallery where sentries were placed. 
Fantastic gargoyles could not be absent, for in the four- 
teenth century the sculptors were not only dexterous but 
imaginative. 

“There are no accounts remaining of the prices which 
were paid for masonry and other work on the Louvre, but 
they could not differ much from the prices allowed at 
Vincennes, .In 1361 the trésorier, or overseer, received 
10 sous per day, or about 54 francs ‘of the present coinage. 
The master stone-cutters in 1362 gained 4 sous, or 2 francs 
16 centimes; ordinary masons, 3 sous, or 1°62 francs; 
*compagnons,” 2 sous, or 1°8 francs; labourers, 36 centimes 
a day. Jn, the following year there was a slight increase, 
the. stone-cutters being paid 2°43 francs. In winter their 
wages fell.to 2°16 francs, while foremen carpenters who 
were not exposed to the weather were paid 4°86 francs, and 
ordinary carpenters 4°32 francs. The chief stone-cutter at 
Vincennes in 1363 was GUILLAUME D’ARONDEL, who, we 
.suppose, the Sussex archeologists will claim as an emigrant 
from their county. There does not seem to be’ any special 
rate for sculptors. It might even be inferred they earned 
less than ordinary stone-cutters, for a statue of CHARLES V., 
over 4 feet high, which was. erected after his death near the 
entrance to the tower, cost only 6 livres 8 SOUS, ‘OF about 
62°32 francs of modern money. 

According to the records there was a staircase in con- 
nection with. ‘the grand tower which was one of the 
wonders of Paris. Ratmonp pu TEMPLE in it made archi- 
tecture and sculpture compete for the spectators’ attention. 
It is supposed to have been a spiral staircase, which 
afforded most scope for skill in stone-cutting. .As the 
vault over it contained the arms of the king, queen and 


princes, which cost 329 francs to execute, we may judge of: 


the richness of the work, especially as we have found that a 
statue of CHARLES V. could be produced for less than one- 
fifth the money. The carvers were Gui DE DAMPMARTIN 
and JEAN DE SaInT-Romain. In order to obtain marble 
for some of the steps Raimond DU TEMPLE did not hesitate 
about going to the cemetery attached to the Church of the 
Innocents and purchasing twenty tombs, each costing 
14 sous, or 7°20 francs. JEAN DE SaInT-RomaIN was also 
commissioned to prepare statues of serjeants-at-arms, each 
about 3 feet high, which were placed.near one of the doors 
on the ground floor and, we suppose, in niches. Those 
soldiers appear to have Been favourite subjects in that age 
for the decoration of palaces and the tombs of princes. 
Sculpture was employed in profusion to adorn the 
exterior of the tower. 
narrow for the safety of the occupants of the rooms, but 
there was no danger in ornament which concealed, as it 
were, the necessity to make provision against attacks. The 


direction taken by the staircase could also be shown on the | 


outer. wall bya series of niches with statues. It is only by a 
liberal interpretation and a comparison of other buildings 
of the period that the description of the great tower of the 
Louvre becomes somewhat clear. It is said that RAIMOND 
DU. TEMPLE set up ten great statues of stone in the niches, 
and which were placed on pedestals, or in other words on 
consoles which were sometimes seen under niches. Then 
there were said. to be eight statues of CHARLES V,, the 
queen, their sons and princes of the family. Above all 
were figures of the Blessed Virgin and St, Jonn, which 
were executed by JEAN DE SaINT- Romain, who secured the 
lion’s share of the sculpture. 

CHARLES V. was able to’ appreciate his. advantages in 
being able to command ‘the servicés of RAIMOND DU 
TEMPLE and his assistant’ sculptors.’ Many of the entrances 
appear to have been flanked with figures.’ A statue'of the 
king and one of his wife JEANNE, 'the daughter’ of the Duc 
DE BouRBON, appeared at ‘the entry Opposite the church of 
‘Saint Germain PAuxerrois, where now is the commonplace 
prey which forms:a part of Dr PERRAULT’Ss facade. : 

- Its known:'that > Crarurs,V. 


In, 


The windows would be long and. 
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for four years, for John Gorway, | his assigns and ‘depu 
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| that part, of the pees which he generally Recs a He £3 


was, domestic, if such an- adjective could. be used of a 
French monarch. He loved books, and, he was not at ease 
on the tented field. ‘He possessed so. many volumes ‘that | 
one of the numerous towers was assigned to them, and was 
called the “‘ tour de la libraire. ” Tn it the king was pleased 
to hold converse with scholars, and, as it overlooked the — 
Seine, there were moving pictures which would gratify eyes — 
which were wearied with manuscripts. From the illumina- z 
tions we learn how beautiful were the rooms of the ‘, 
fourteenth century with their decorations and furniture. 
The king’s palace was not likely to be behind them in ex- 
emplifying the art of the time. In 1365, FRaNcis OF ~ 
ORLEANS painted the lower chamber of the queen, and to — 
heighten the colcuring he introduced rosettes in tin. On & 
the walls elsewhere the artist painted birds and animals | 
with children trying to catch them; other children Ete 
to be gathering flowers. For the queen’s-room in another — 
building the vaulting was in blue and white, to suggest the 
sky; a crowd of angels were shown descending with hang- 
ings of her favourite colours, others were singing and play- : 
ing on instruments. | They were, no doubt, in Medizeval — 
style, but it should be remembered that in the reign of 
CHARLES V. the popes resided at Avignon, and as Italian — 
artists were engaged in painting the walls of the palace — 
some of their assistants or pupils might have found their 
way to Paris. Walls were also then adorned with carved — 
woodwork or with rich hangings. There are illuminations — 
in which the throne of CHARLES V. appears, and it is repre- q 
sented as covered with magnificent tapestry, while hangs 
ings are suspended from the ceiling by golden cords. © 
For the furniture: Irish oak was often employed. — 
What share Raimonp Du TEMPLE: was allowed in the — 
painting and other works of the interior of the Louvre ae 
not be determined. There were immense ‘ cheminees ” | 
which, as the chief architect, he was sure to have designed. — 
Some of his. artists, such as PrERRE ANGUERRAND and — 
JEAN COLOMBEL, are described as sculptors in wood as well — 
as in stone, and when versatility was tolerated in assistants — 

it could not be considered as unsuitable for a director. 
The arts were so much in favour in Courts, there is no sur-_ 
prise in finding that CHAaRLEs V. not only drew plans ‘of 
his contemplated works but personally. directed their ~ 
realisation. But in spite of all the interest there was no 
annalist. who cared to record barhiculan uf, iy history of 
RAIMOND DU TEMPLE. | i 


Eee ES AND. ITS BRIDGE. 


that statement. For example, there is a “grant, dated 130 j 
from. the widow of William le Sneeler, for her. soul and 
souls of all her benefactors, of a yearly rent of - three-pence to. 
Longe Bridge of Barnstaple (Longo Ponti, Barnastapol) for 
ever, out of a tenement lying between the grantor’s | tenement 
and the tenement of Bernard de la Boghe. A similar ‘gra 
dated 1331 from Beatrice, the daughter of Richard of Piwerc 
and widow of Richard le Sometere of Toriton, to God and 
the maintenance of the Long Bridge of Barnestapol. - 
third grant Agnes atte Ferys gave, in 1386, six shillings yearly 
to the bridge, and in 1395 Idonia Stayr endowed the bridge 
with her interest in a tenement in order that the rent ‘should, e 
applied to the upholding’ of: the structure. In 1422 Jol 
Talyor, of eee elon: made several legacies for alt 


appurtenances, to the conservators of the: Long. Brid 
pare for ever, 0 on condition that they waite have r 

What is most remarkable is that in. the eee: sbydnta ye 
of the reign of. Henry VIILI., or about a year before the ki 
contrary 45 law. - They granted a safe- condaee and. protect 


appointed during the said’ term to solicit and collect 


: ift 
Dorsetshire for the ‘Tepair and | ‘Maintenance: of. the 


Bridge. of He town over the « great hugy-mighty perylous 
and dreadfull water named’ ‘Taw joinynge and being betweene 
the townye of Barstaple aforesaied and the parisshe of Tawstok.” 
To win gifts from the perusers of their letters testimonial the 
writers say :— —‘ We the aforenamed John Holland, mayor of the 
said towne of Barstaple, Philippe Conier and other above 
named do desyer and hertely pray you in and for the honor 
and love of God and of your chetite to departe with some 
portions of your goods after your powers towardes the reparacion 
mayntenaunce and edifieinge of the saied bridge and cawsies 
for the whiche we doute not but, that you shall haue gret mede 
ef Almighty God for your so doinge and of vs hartie thankes. 
And also ons in the yere we haue a general dirige and masse 


solemply songe with all the prestes and clarks in the church for | 


_ all the bretherne sisterne and well doers to the saied bridge and 
cawsies.” 

In 1556 the Bishop of Exeter, the Earl of Bath, several 
knights, the Dean of Exeter and various ecclesiastical officials, 
at the petition of the mayor and burgesses of Barnstaple, or 
Barstabell, as it was then called, granted licenses to John 
Harte and his deputy authorising them-_“to desire aske 


collecte receve and gether the charytable almes and goddly. 


‘rewards gyftes and benevolence of good Cristan and well 
disposed people within the Countes of Deuon and Cornwall 
aforesaid toward the vse reparacyon and mayntenance of the 
same Longe Bryge of Barstabell and cawsy aforesaid,” and 
requiring and charging ‘all and syngular parsons vykars 
curates and ecclesyastycall persons with other the kynges 
and quenes majestes officers minysters and subjectes within 
the said countes of Deuon and Cornewall to assist in their 
parishes and elsewhere” the bearers of the letters, and to be 
zealous in furthering the purpose of the testimonial. The 
letters were remarkable examples of the art of appealing, as 
will be seen from the following extract :— 


For asmoche as it is right merytoryous and beneficyall to 
testefie and declare the truth of all such thynges as the know- 
lege thereof may further. helpe. the Common Welth of .any 
Realme or Country, and ignorance thereof may happe to 

_ hynder and impayre the same, for avoydyng whereof and 
because of Right Congruence and good reason it apperteyneth 
and besemeth all true English hartes accordyng to oure talent 
abylitie and poure to helpe maynteyne vpholde and further all 

_auncyent and lawdabell Furnyture as’ brugges causes and other 
necessary thynges provyded ordeyned and made by oure pro- 
‘genitours, and in tyme paste in suche places within this realme 
where vrgent nede and oportunyte hath ben to the universall 

-comonwelth and comodite of the people of this Realme of 

England. We therefore the said Reuerend Father in god 

_ the other aboue named with all expedycyon menyng the... 
thereof, and not mistrustyng but all dyscrett and well disposed 
“people ‘will putt theire helpynge handes towardes the same do 

by thies our present letters testymonyall certifye publyshe and 
declare vnto you of a very truthe that there is a great huge and 
longe brygge at Barstabell in the county of Deuon made of 
» tyme and stone of syxtyn arches and pyllors and not onely the 
_ greate freashe water ryver called Taw contynually runneth but 
_ also the salte water at every tyde that is to saye too tymes in 


_€uery xxiiii houres doth ebbe and flowe vnder and throwght the 


said bryge, and also there is a large longe causy therevnto 

lying sett large in bredth with longe stones postes and rayles of 

ualegs to showe and signyfie the same causye, and therevpon 

‘to conduct directly all suche persons as shall happen ther to 

travel at any tyme when the salte water floweth ouer the said 
“! | causy, &e. 


_ Loeal government must in those days have been in an 
_ indefinite state when one of the most important bridges could 
not ‘be repaired unless by following the practice of the 
- Medizeval monks and begging from door to door, 
¥ An award connected with the bridge which was given in 
1461 reveals a custom which was mainly confined to the 
_ West ‘of England. There was a dispute. between Richard 


- Davy of Ilfracombe and the mayor and commonalty of Barn-. 


_ Staple relating to property in the High Street of Barnstaple, 
The arbitrators decided on the disposition of the property, of 
which the remainder under certain conditions was to go to. the 
ti  “wardynez of the longe brugge of the towne forsaid, to’ thair 
heirz, and successours’ for euer, to the behove profite and 
_ mayntenaunce of the said'brugge.” ' The deed was, duly. signed 
and sealed. Six of the seals. (or portions thereof) are still 


"attached to the document, two of them: being especially worthy 


ne _ fing for their evidence that. the sone was done through 


such rush rings as were’ ‘commonly used by the peasantry in 
plight of ‘matrimonial troth. The perfect rush ring of one of 
these seals still adheres to the wax, though it is fully exposed 
by the breaking away of the wax that once covered. it. On 
the circular margin of the other seal, which has been broken i in 
like manner, the impression of the rush ring is as distinct as 
the impression of the seal. The question arises was the ring, 
the familiar symbol of perpetuity, thus used to heighten the 
solemnity of the ceremony, and indicate the perpetuity dented 
for the decision and testimony of the instrument ? 

In Ipswich there is another example of the practice. To 
the counterpart of a fee farm grant dated 1437 eight ‘seals 
remain appended, three of them retaining the, rush rings 
through which they were sealed, and the seals of the other five 
grantees retaining-in their wax the marks of the rush rings 
formerly adhering to them. 

According to an old description, “ Barnstaple detives its 
name from the Bar, which in British betokeneth the: mouth of 
a river, and staple, which signifies a staple or mart-town: It 


owes its libertys and privileges to King Athelstan, who (as the 


inhabitants say) made ita Burrough and built a castle here ; 
tho it is more probable the castle was the work of Johel or 
Judhael de Totnes, to whom the Conqueror gave Barnestaple, 
which is mentioned in the Norman Survey to be the King’s 
Demesne Burrough and was held by K. Edward, haveing 40 
burgesses within the burrough and 9 without, all which paid 
the King 4os. by weight, and the Bishop of Constance 22s. by 
tale.” Although the popular belief may be well founded, there 
is no ancient document forthcoming to prove that the Saxon 
king had endowed Barnstaple with exceptional privileges. The 
earliest royal grant existing among the archives is not. more 
ancient than 1422... The grant declared that the burgesses of 
the borough of Barnstaple shall be free of toll, even as their 
predecessors were, as men of ancient demesne of the, Crown, 
the borough being shown to be an ancient demesne of the 
Crown by a certificate returned into Chancery by the Treasurer 
and Chamberlain of the Eagheattey at the mandate of 
Richard II. 

* At the beginning of the reign of Edward I. Henry de Tracy’ 
held in chief of the king. He died and left one daughter. 
A writ was issued for inquisition, and the return made was 
that in Barnstaple was a certain place called the castle, the 
wall surrounding which is nearly fallen down; and that there 
is there “una mota in qua est quedam aula, camera, coquina 
et alie domus stricte edificate ;” and that there ‘are xxxvi 
tenents in burgagiis, paying ent at the feast of St. Hylary of 
xxiij s. viij@.; and that there are there tenants in the suburb 
paying an uncertain rent, worth in ordinary years vis. viij d. ; 
and that there is a market there every Friday throughout the 
year, the yearly value of which market is LX s., and a fair 
lasting from the ninth hour of the vigil of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin to the evening of the following day, worth in 
ordinary years Xs., and also pleas for fines reliefs, and other 
casualties worth re ‘ordinary years xitj s. ilij @. ; and that .there 
is a priory there, the custody of which belongs as a member of 
the barony to the lord of the burgh, and. that the advowson, 
of the church of the said burgh belongs to.the lord iof the 
burgh ; and that Matilda de Camvile, daughter of the said 
Henry de Tracy, whom Geoffrey de Camvile latély married 
and still holds, : is- nearest ! heir, and is thirty-one vests of age, 
the total value being cxiilj s. ij d. 

Barnstaple must have been a town where the inhabitants 
enjoyed good cheer. This is exemplified by several records, 
From an inquiry made in 1281 the existence of a common oven 
or bakehouse is revealed. It must have been a profitable 
property, for the return of an inquisition held in 1333 states 
“that it will not be to the injury of the king or others should the 
king license Phillipp de Columbar and Alianor his | wife to 
assign. a rent of forty shillings out of a certain oven (de 
quodam furno) belonging to them in Barnstaple, for the main- 
tertance of a chaplain appointed to celebrate divine service for 
the souls of the ancestors of the lord king and of,the same 
Alianore and of all who have died in, the faith, in a certain 
chapel within the castle of Barnestaple for ever ; and Who say 


further that the said rent with the oven is: held. of the: Lord 


King as.of the borough of Barnestaple, and that: over,and 
above the.said gift and assignment there remain to the said 
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Philip and Alianore and their heirs the manors of Fremington 
and Comb Martyn, which are held of the king in. chief by 
military service, and are of the yearly value of two hundred 
marks.” . 

It is significant to find that an oven was held ftom the 
king on the same conditions as two manors, but in feudal days 
such tenures were not considered to be unduly rigorous, and 
the rent was applied to pay for church services for the ancestors 
of Edward III. equally with those of the donor. The oven 
belonged to the lord of the place until the time of Elizabeth, 
when Sir John Chichester released the mayor, aldermen and 
burgesses of Barnstaple for ever from payment for “the lath 
stedes, fysh shamels, fleshe shamels and the common oven of. 
Barnstaple.” 


DEEPDENE, DORKING.* 

“HE zeal and energy of previous leaders is yearly rendering 

the selection of an unexplored district a more :difficult 
task, especially when the legitimate aims of this Society are 
strictly regarded, namely, an agreeable afternoon walk: in the 
immediate vicinity of London, accessible to all, and embracing 
objects of interest calculated to enlist the sympathies of the 
members in their various antiquarian, archzological. and 
scientific proclivities. 

The spirit of emulation has latterly developed among our 
members an unholy desire to “ go one better,” and has culti- 
vated a regrettable craze for long railway excursions, more. in 
the style of personally-conducted tours @ /a Cook, and I think 
contrary to the spirit and conception of the fathers of our 
Society. 

In order therefore to endeavour to counteract this tendency 
I have on this occasion cast about me with a desire to find an 
object.nearer home (and,-if possible, in our own charming 
county), whereon I may concentrate the members’ attention 
for a brief period, affording them, I trust, some pleasurable 
reflections and agreeable prospects which are veiled from the 
careless or indifferent observer. If apology, therefore, be 
needed for inviting you on a sultry August afternoon to respond 
to my summons, you must kindly seek it amongst the surround- 
ings of the Deepdene. During the course of genealogical 
studies some years ago, I had placed:in my hands a volume 
entitled the “ Howard Papers,” and in the perusal of these I, 
first became acquainted with the charms of this béautiful 
retreat, and that most fascinating record of its creator, the 
Honourable Charles Howard. plead ap deaes 

For those who are interested in the vicissitudes of our:noble 
families, and in whose hearts vibrates a sympathetic chord. for 
the victims of “the law’s delay, the insolence of office, and 
the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes,” I’ com- 
mend this sad tale of blighted hopes, and that trust’ *“which 
hangs on Prince’s favour.” aE RS 

Owned by the Fitzalans and then by the Warrens, Deep- 
dene, with the manor of Dorking or Darking, eventually passed 
to. the Howards, who held it for several centuries. POY ee 
_ _Its name is derived from thé Saxon “Deop deh,” a deep 
vale, which especially applies to the natural conformation of 
the ancient part of the estate. % ; 

Though forming a portion of the Howard possessions, we 
find it first noticed as a distinct residence by Evelyn in his 
diary under date August 1, 1655, where he says,,“I went to 
Darking to see Mr. Charles Howard’s amphitheatre, or 
solitaire recess, being 15 acres environed by a hill. He showed 
us divers rare plants, caves, and an elaboratory.” _ 

At that time Mr. Howard had been its owner for about 
three years as part of the manor of Dorking, ‘three-fourths ’ of 
which had been settled on him in 1652 by his father, Henry 
Frederick, the seventh Earl of Arundel, i Beer: de 

.The Deepdene has long been celebrated for its peculiar 
local attractions, on which by a most felicitous combination 
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nature and art have bestowed unrivalled charms) 

Those of my hearers who are familiar with the pages’ of 
Coningsby” will doubtless recall those lines in the dedication 
to. Mr. Hope, where Disraeli owns to the fact that this novel 
was conceived and partly executed amid the glades and 
galleries of the Deepdene. Aubrey thus writes:— Near this 
place (Dorking) the Honourable Charles Howard, of Norfolk, 
hath very ingeniously contrived a long hope (‘.z. according to 
Virgil, Ductus' Vallis), the most pleasant and delightful solitude 
that I have seen in England. The true name of this Hope:is 
Dibden quasi Deep-Dene.” ORE Sas i 

The house, was not made for grandeur, but retirement—a 
noble hermitage, yet elegant and suitable to the modesty and 
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“* A paper read by Mr. F. Hughes at a visit of members of the 
Upper’Norwood ‘Atheneum, il Pine Fa Tost POS NT Sar Sach oe 


girl with a dagger by Guido, 


allegorical pictures by Paul Veronese are the chief attractio 


| Deepdene a word or two respecting it may not be wi 


solitude of the proprietor, a Christian philosopher, who inthis — 
own age lives up to that.of primitive times. {See 
Describing the natural beauties and artificial arrangements _ 
of this happy valley, its garden studded with cherry trees and ~ 
evergreen shrubs, its'walks bordered with ‘‘twenty-one sorts of — 
thyme,” and its subterranean passage that, when pierced” 
through the hill, should afford a vista over the southern part-of — 
Surrey to ‘the sea, “Here,” writes Aubrey, “in the sandy hill — 
the conies have made, their holes; here also had man made — 
caves for beer.” . Gladdened by its exhilarating influence and — 
the very civil entertainment of Mr. Newman, the steward — 
(according to his mastér’s order), the excited ambulant wan- 
dered ‘through this “Garden of Eden” with sensations tha 
might have restrained from sin the first Adam, for the pleasure 
he declares, ‘“‘was_so ravishing that ] can never expect any 
enjoyment beyond it but the kingdom of Heaven.” 7 a 
In 1791 it. was, purchased by Sir William Burrell, and by — 
his successor it was sold to Thomas Hope, an art amateur, who — 
specially studied architecture, sculpture and antique furniture. 
He is chiefly remembered as the author of “Anastasius,” and — 
among his other works were, “ Household Furniture,” published — 
in 1807, and “ Essays on Architecture.” The main part of the — 
present mansion of Deepdene was built by Thomas Hope, the — 
Italian front being added by his son, A. J. Hope. Until very | 
recent years the sculpture at Deepdene was regarded as it 
principal attraction, but other times other manners, and ~ 
present the masterpieces of Thorwaldsen, Canova and Flaxman 
are stored ina cavern in the grounds ; but in.the vestibule 
statue by Banti, representing Napoleon holding the globe in~ 
his outstretched hand, still remains, and elsewhere is seen ag 
copy of Bartolini’s Florentine. Boar. The entrance hall is” 
large and stately. A gallery covered with pictures runs round — 
three sides, and facing ‘the entrance is ‘a double staircase of 
stone. The floor of polished marble includes some ancient 
mosaics, and in the centre of the hall stands a large bronze. 
font,.with reliefs running round it representing the Crucifixion, — 
Judas and the other disciples with their names above them. 
In the. music-room, now known as the Etruscan room, where 
Mr. John William Palmer has his office, there is possibly the” 
finest private collection of Etruscan vases in England. They 
were collected by Sir William Hamilton. Here, too, are some 
antique bronzes, and. quaintly interesting are two bedsteads 
from Mandalay. — - aby pepe OE ae 
_. In, the library the original drawings by Flaxman for his 
Dante and A‘schylus are preserved, and among the more 
important pictures on the walls are a head by Raphael, and a 
In the boudoir are various ~ 
Dutch views by G. Berkheiden and some enamels by Bon 
The large drawing-room, lined with painted panels of blue 
satin, contains fruit pieces by Jan van Huysum and others, 
and some valuable specimens of Sévres and Dresden ch 
The small drawing-room is lined with yellow satin. Two 
enamels by Bone are associated with the room, the one is of 
Lady Beresford, the. other represents Thomas Hope 
Anastasius. Some unique cento bronzes are also here. Ty 


in, the drawing-room. The figures are life-size; in the one 
painting the artist himself is represented as.turning away fro 
vice to virtue, while the subject of the other is strength led 

wisdom. A large picture by Raphael—St. Michael overcomin 
Satan-——the Magdalene by Correggio, the doubting ; Didym 
by Guercino, anda small study by Tintoretto are also in this 
room. In the billiard-room are some scenes from the Iliad by 
Westall,; a portrait of Thomas Hope in a Tiirkish garb | 
William, Beachy, Venus and Adonis by Carlo Maratti, 
Indian scenes by Daniel, and views on:the Boulevards an 
Tuileries by Chalon. In the breakfast-room, lined with mn 
satin, is a handsome picture, by George Romney, representin 

a Satyr and a Nymph, Lady Decies. by Sir Joshua Reynol 
Repose in Egypt, one of Haydon’s earliest works. The 
of Babylon by Martin, the Night March by J. W. Glas 
artist who died too young,.and: Edward III. and Queen Ele: 
by Hilton are noticed here... 18 teepeae 


As the sculpture, was. for, so..long ‘the chief ‘cha 


7 ee ae 
ae} 


interest. Among the antique works, besidés some early G 
figurés, there are Statues of Hyacinthus, holding» a bronze 
flower in the left hand, the Emperor Hadrian and:a Minerya 
7 feet high, which was.found:at the mouth of the Tiber in 1747: 
The. modern works. include, a bas-relief by Flaxman and a 
group, by the same sculptor, representing Cephalus and Aurora ; 
a Bathing Girl, by R. J. Wyatt ; Psyche with the Casket, b 
Canova ; and a replica by Canova’ of his later version of 
coming from the bath. This statue it isinteresting-to co 
with the artist’s earlier study-of the figure. of which a copy. b 
Bartolini wasalsoacquired by Mr. Hope. Of Thorwaldsen’s w 
the more important. are-an_alto-relievo representing , 
pouring oil into a lamp, whilst History. beneath is recording | 
Triumphs ofArt.” This wasapresent'to Mr. Hope from thescul 
tor. “A Shepherd Boy from the'Campagna” and “ Jason with — 
the Golden Fleece” are by the same artist. Thorwaldsen’s 
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father was an Icelander, and Albert, or Bertel, as he was 
“generally called, was born at Copenhagen in'1770.. The father 
“was a wood-carver, and when quite a boy the son helped in 
fashioning the figure-heads of ships. At eleven years old he 
entered the, Free School of Art: at‘ Copenhagen, and in’ the 
space of a few years he had gained two gold medals: and other 
prizes, and-finally he won the grand prize, which entitled him 
‘to 48/. a year for three years. He journeyed to Rome and 
continued his studies, but luck seemed against him, and dis- 
heartened, he was on the point of giving up work when 
‘Thomas Hope entered his studio, was struck by the model of 
Jason, and at once gave him-a commission to execute: it in 
marble. As Thorwaldsen himself has stated: in writing, this 
-was the turning-point in his life, and fortune followed him, and 
the Thorwaldsen Museum at Copenhagen remains as a lasting 
monument to his genius and industry. In a newspaper notice 
-of the sculptor, published in 1844, it is stated that a statue by him 
of Byron was among the lumber stores of the Custom House, 
the Dean of Westminster having objected to its, being placed 
in the Abbey. 
For the delectation of some of those esteemed friends which 
{ see around me this evening, I had hoped to give you a 


Succinct account of the Etruscan pottery which we viewed this, 


day with silent admiration, but probably without a clear com- 
prehension of the language it can convey. Unfortunately most 
of the treatises on these subjects are so profoundly learned and 
‘mostly clothed in’such abstruse technology, that it is-extremely 
difficult to extract the pith which will yield: digestive pabulum 
for the average lay mind. However, I think that I-can here 
briefly condense a few facts which may prove interesting, if not 
amusing. If you will try to recall the once familiar outline of 
the map of Italy, the trooper’s boot, you will observe ‘in the 
thigh portion thereof the province of Tuscany, wherein lies’ 
Etruria, whence those classically designed vases are derived. | 
_ These articles. of.pottery are pages of domestic history, and’ 
“demonstrate the home life, the warfare, the religion, the com-' 
smerce,'the luxury of Northern Etruria in the days of her 
‘highest development. One of the noblest uses to which terra-, 
<otta vases were applied was as prizes given to the victors in, 
‘the public games. : 
_. These prizes called “ Athla” were occasionally fictile vases, 
and even coins. Certain vases, bearing the inscription “ From! 
“Athens” or “ Prizes from Athens,” seém to have been awarded’ 
“to the victors in course of athletic exercises. 
Another characteristic.is the huge and highly-ornamental 
.Sstela or cippus, the prototype of the humble headstone in the! 
churchyards of our villages. In the Etruscan cemeteries the! 
dead were not burnt but laid at full length, with all their 
personal ornaments, their furniture, their arms and their vases.: 
‘The ghost or “ material soul” of a man ate the Manitou, spirit 
jor ghost of food, out of the phantasm or ghost of a pot: i 
~~ -Cay. Zannoni divides Etruscan pottery into’ four kinds:—, 
-{1) The rude brown, black and ash coloured; (2) the plain red; 
(3) the plain varnished black; (4) the’ painted and figured. The’ 
latter, again, are either red figures on: black ‘fields with violet 
eaccessories, or black on red with violet and white for flesh and’ 
instruments. The former belonged generally to the tombs, the 
Jatter to the pyres. . ; 


_ At the close of the last century and the beginning of the : 


present one Thomas Hope formed a collection of antiques,’ 


‘time in the London' residence of the family. The whole 
collection was removed afterwards to Deepdene, once a seat of 
the Arundel family. 
 #Thetremains of a collection of vases that was once much 
larger are placed on shelves in a spacious room. The founda-. 
tion of the cabinet was formed by sixteen cases full’ of vases 
from Sir William Hamilton’s second collection, which Thomas: 
Hope purchased -in 1801 for 4,500 guineas, after eight other 
ases had been: lost in the shipwreck of the Colossus off the: 
Scilly Isles on their passage to England. In 1805, Hope sold: 
180 of the specimens. Other purchases were made gradually. 
‘from the Cawdor, Chinnery, Edwards, Coghill, Farois, Durand, 
-Magnoncourt,'Beugnot and other collections. 


. STONEHENGE. 


oe the article. on Stonehenge we published last week 
“4 allusion was made to the high price demanded. In a 
“letter to the Zzmes Mr. W. J. Hamnett writes as follows on the 
subject i ! ee pies 
* _ Whenever there is a chance of milking the national cow 
it is remarkable how many ready and willing patriotic harids 
are found at the udder. Sometimes the operation is so unskil- 
fully performed that even patriotism lends no delicacy to the 
touch, and far from affording relief, depletion is accompanied 
_by such a sense of irritation that the usually placid and 
‘teneficent creature kicks and stops or, at all events, suspends 
the flow of sustenance too eagerly and clumsily sought. 
_ If noblesse oblige was the actuating dictum which rendered 
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‘his bringing himself to want through recklessness. 
action may be taken as a mere Ja//on d’essat it comes at an 


‘found strictly true. 


obligatory on the fine. sensibility of the estimable baronet who 
owns in Stonehenge one: of the~ greatest relics of antiquity its 


offer to Her Majesty’s Government on behalf of the nation, it 


was tempered: by such appreciation of the commercial unities 


in putting the price of the relics with some 1,300 acres of 


Salisbury Plain, “subject to certain pasturage and sporting 
rights,” at 125,000/. that his friends need have no anxiety as to 
But if his 


unfortunate time. -The Government, no doubt actuated by the 


‘loftiest and most laudable motives and intentions, has not been 


singularly happy or fortunate in the financial aspect of its 
dealings concerning the purchase of land on Salisbury Plain. 
It therefore behoves it to proceed in this instance with caution 
and deliberation. 

The price asked, 125,000/., is so monstrous and ridiculous 
as to place it outside the pale of reasonable discussion. In 


‘certain quarters the old bogey which does duty on all such 


occasions has been already trotted out, and the esthetic world 
invited to tremble at the predicted advent of the jerry builder, 
or that legendary American millionaire who is always lying in 
wait to pick up at fabulous prices the ancient or beautiful rari- 
ties of this benighted and unappreciative country, which, by a 
singular coincidence, are at the time being offered —at a price— 
to the Government as boons to the nation. But the jerry 
builder—who, by the way, is mostly a mythical personage so 
far as those of his attributes which for a long time have been a 
perfect God-send to and stock-in-trade of the professional 
funnyman,’ but who in reality provides at a moderate cost 
reasonably well-built and comfortable dwellings for the mass 
of our.urban population—is not a fool who would want to build 
on Salisbury Plain residences whose only likely tenants would 
be ghosts of the Druidical departed; and the American, 
millionaire or otherwise, who would seek to make a profit out 
of buying such a place as Stonehenge, at the price at which a 
possibly ungrateful nation may now have it, is such a rara avis 
that a more ready source of increment would be an exhibition 
of himself, eS 

All men: of large and. wide experience in the selling of 


‘landed: estate know that its marketably appreciable quantity of 


added value on the score of ancient or historic interest, no 
matter how great or far-reaching, or whether real or mythic, is 
practically wz/. Let Government take the best counsel or 
evidence it can obtain on this point, and what I say will be 
There is no more probability of the jerry 
builder or American -curiosity-monger giving a mad price for 
Stonehenge than of a revival there of the ancient and awful 
rites with which its name is popularly associated. 

The probable national wish is that, without paying a fancy 
or.absurd price, or allowing itself to.be traded on because of-an 
admirable sentiment, the nation should acquire Stonehenge, if 
fair arrangements could “be made; and the: present owner 
would’ find himself always in the right if he rendered his 
assistance: to’a consummation so devoutly to be wished. But 
no Government: that hopes to retain:a rag of credit: for the 
possession of common sense would even, base discussion on 
such a price as 125,000/., if it were seriously asked. 


. ART SCHOLARSHIPS. 


which his son afterwards increased. These rested for a long'| ~] HE following candidates have obtained from the Depart- 


ment of Scienceand Art the eight “ Royal Exhibitions ” 


‘and the twenty “Local Scholarships” for 1899 :— 


Royal Exhibitions.—John Frederick Pettinger, art student, 
Royal College of Art; George Edward Kruger, art student, 
Bath ; Francis Ernest Hiley, designer, Bristol, Queen’s Road ; 
Benjamin Clemens, art student, Holloway (Camden) ; Thomas 
Cantrell Dugdale, art student, Royal College of Art; Margaret 
Jane ‘Jameson, art student, Edinburgh, Royal Institution ; 
Alexander Somerville, art: pupil teacher, Edinburgh, Royal 
Institution ; Peter Chisholm, art student, North Shields 
(Albion :Road art class); Leta Rosina Roff, art student, 
Holloway (Camden) ; Alfred Ernest Smith, art pupil teacher, 
Lydney. 

Local Scholarships.—Charles Henry Broughton, art student, 
West Bromwich; Helen Matilda Pike, art. student, Edin- 
burgh (Heriot Watt College art class); Malcolm Osborne, art 
student, Bristol, ‘Merchant ‘Venturers; Ethel Sissy Biddle, 
art student, Brighton ; Ethel Maud Hedgeland, art student, 
Dover ; Edgar Everard ;Atkins, art pupil teacher, Brighton ; 
James Alexander Stevenson, art pupil teacher, Chester ; Horace 
Wooller,: art student, Brighton; Percy Taylor, art student, 
Rochdale ; Thomas John Clapperton, photographer, Galashiels ; 
Forbes Maitland Moir Clark, art pupil teacher, Aberdeen, 
Grays ; James Philip Samuel, art pupil teacher, Aberdeen, 


‘Grays ; Nathaniel Sparks, art student, Bristol, Queen’s Road ; 


Henry Mawdsley, house painter,’ Halifax ; Thomas Norman 
Ault, art student, Nottingham ; Ethel Mary Hodgkinson, art 
student, Croydon ; Augusta Mary) Warren, art student, Royal 
College of Art ; Arthur Bowmar) art student, Royal College of 
Art; Alexander Millar, architect's draughtsman, Galashielse. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘Ir will have to be decided ‘by the Local Government 


Board how long the “approval” of. plans ‘by a local 
A case was heard in the Borough 
Court of Richmond, Surrey. a few days ago which will 
( ALFRED. 


authority rémains valid ? 


suggest the importance of the question. Mr. 
Baker, builder, was summoned for “ erecting a shop or 
other building at the corner of Selwyn Avenue, beyond the 
front main wall of the building at the side thereof in the 
same street, without the ‘written consent of. the Town 
Council, and did from and after the service of a written 
notice of such offence upon him on August 4 until the date 
of the information (August 10) ccntinue the said offence.” 
The proceedings were ‘taken under section 3 of the Public 
Health (Buildings in Streets) Act. According to. the state- 
ment of counsel for the Richmond Council, the defendant 
had sent in plans for shops’ which-were not approved. 
Although deprived of the authority, Mr. BAKER went on 
with the work, and as the buildings had reached a height 
of from 15 to 20 feet, the Council were compelled to take 
action. It was admitted that the shop in question projected 
10 feet beyond the adjoining house. Mr. BaxeEr, in his 
evidence, said he purchased the estate in 1888, and he 
deposited plans on behalf of a builder to whom he let a 
part, which were approved in 1890. The work was stopped 
owing to some difficulty in connection with the sewers. In 
resuming operations, the approved lines were followed. 
The. magistrates, after consultation, fined defendant 1/. 
a day for five days with 57 costs. The case may be taken 
to a higher Court, and therefore we must be chary in offering 
remarks, Richmond was until lately controlled by a Vestry; 
now it has a Council. The arrangements of the defunct 
authority are ignored. Is that equitable when buildings are 
affected ? » Apparently the lines of frontage approved by the 
Vestry were followed, yet because elsewhere another line of 
frontage was adopted by the new authority walls will have to 
be taken down and other expenses incurred. Weare ready to 
grant that the later lines are to he preferred, but compensa- 
tion should be given for any expense which is entailed by 
the sacrifice of other lines of frontage to them. 


AT the Congress of the Sanitary Institute Mr. GEorGE 

H. Smitu read some “Notes on the Construction of Cot- 
‘tages for Agricultural Labourers.” . He considered that 
300/. per pair of cottages would seem about the- highest 
amount that can usually be spent in building. Every 
cottage should: contain a parlour and kitchen, with smail 
larder adjoining on the ground-floor, and not less than 
three bedrooms upstairs. As a general rule the size of the 
parlour and kitchen should not be less than 150 feet super- 
ficial, and for the bedrooms 1oo feet for one and 8o feet for 
the others should be the minimum. The height of the 
rooms on the ground-floor should be 8 feet 6 inches, and 
upstairs 8 feet is the minimum, but if the ceiling is coved 
they should not be Jess than 5 feet at the lowest part, with 
9 feet for an area equal to one-half the floor surface, 
The front door should never open directly into the parlour, 
but into a lobby at the foot of the staircase, which tends to 
better ventilation upstairs. The kitchen should have a 
strong open range in preference to a closed kitchener, on 
-account of its being more cheerful when the room is used 
for sitting in. A small stoneware white glazed sink should 
be provided in a convenient corner, and it is very desirable 
to fit up a strong enamelled iron bath near the fireplace, with 
a deal hinged top to form a seat when not in use. The hot 
water can easily be supplied from the range by means of a pail. 
All bedrooms should have fireplaces to assist in the ventila- 
tion of the room, and should also have additional means, of 
air-inlet and outlet, such as a plain bracket-box with an 
air-brick and flue through the wall and an outlet into a 
special flue in the chimney. The external walls should 
never be less than 9 inches in thickness, even if covered 
externally with rough. cast or tile hanging, and on no 
account must the damp-proof course be omitted. The 
ground floor can be cheaply constructed with deal blocks 
9.inches by 4 inches and 22 or 3 inches thick, bedded in 
pitch and tar, and laid, on a 6-inch bed of , cement 
concrete. The upper floors, the author. considers, 
may, with great advantage and_ less expense 
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| usual, be formed of | 3-inch deal decking, tongued and 


‘in Cheltenham is as follows :—The interested person ‘makes. 


‘not, the applicant has the benefit of a good sanitary report 


‘them to make it a condition of their lease that the Corpora- 
tion certificate shall be obtained or renewed as. often as 
need be.. In some towns a small fee is charged for in- 


through the demand of the public, and is a success. 


improvements in dwelling-houses which could ‘not h 


; cathedral or church in England 


“EDMUND KNowLe. 


than *, 


grooved and caulked with. tow, with. the “upper surface 
twice varnished, carried on. timber beams about 4 feet 
apart. Partition walls should always be of brick in cement, - 
The roofs should be boarded’ and ‘felted, as this greatly — 
lessens the cost of repairs. Party walls should never be 
carried through the roof, as it adds considerably “to the 
cost, besides increasing the risk of rain enteri Waste 
water should be treated by sub-irrigation by a ‘tile drain 
down the garden, the solid excreta being collected in a. 
galvanised iron waggon, with a capacity sufficient to require 
emptying once a week. The water supply can often e 
‘obtained by means of a tube well at much less cost th n- 
sinking an ordinary brick-steined well, and at the same 
time preventing any risk of contamination of the water 
supply. Only the best materials and workmanship should 
be used ; although perhaps more costly at first, there is a 
considerable saving in the annual repairs afterwards. _ ee 

} » . ita) 
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ACCORDING to Mr. Hupson, the method of procedure 
in regard to the granting of certificates of house sanitation 


his application and pays his fee. The inspector then visits 
and examines carefully into every detail of. drainage, water 
supply and the rest, tests the drains, soil-pipes, &c. If any 
alterations are required, these are specified, and if they are 
carried out to the satisfaction of the inspector, a certificate 
is granted. Thus, whether the certificate be granted or 
as to the condition of the premises. This system has been 
the means of bringing to light gross defects, the existence of 
which were an undoubted menace to life and health. The 
holding ofa certificate improves thechance of letting a house, 
so much so that owners of property have been willing to 
put themselves to considerable expense to obtain one, and it 
is of great advantage to lodging-house keepers, new settlers 
and others in search of a new house, as it is possible for 


spection and report ; in others the authorities have evide 
taken a larger view of their sanitary functions, and ¢ 
sidered it best to put no such tax on good sanitation. ' 
system of granting certificates appears to have been adop 
.* 
has been the means of raising the standard of work 
round, and has caused a large amount of voluntary sanita 


been effected by compulsory means. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. _ 


ae 
CATHEDRAL SERIES._BRISTOL : ENTRANCE TO BERKELEY C: 
AND TOMB IN SOUTH AISLE, ROOF IN VESTIBULE TO BER: 


CHAPEL, wor ayers rie * nie 
W* have already stated that the Augustinian ab 
which represented the present cathedral 
founded by FirzHarpINGE, who afterwards became Lord | 
BERKELEY, and a canon of the abbey. There are eff 
of members of the family in recesses which are among th 
characteristics of the building. 
to be introduced in churches it 
be formed for the reception of the examples, but 


sistently realised as at Bristol. There is also a Be 
chapel which has been used of late years as a chori 
school and vestry. It is supposed to have been erecte 
about 1340. As will be seen from the illustration, there 
much which is peculiar in the chapel, not the least remark 
able being the employment of the ammonite as a decorative 
element. The recesses for monuments are ascribed to 
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- country at that time. 
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-welded them into a nation. 


_ maintenance. 


bite a hes RANWORTH CHURCH. 
A LECTURE was delivered last week in Ranworth Church 
JA. by the Rev. Canon Jessopp, D.D., on “ The History and 
Antiquity of the Church:and Rood-screen.” According’ to the 
Norwich Mercury he said:— yaa tay . 


‘ 


_. For the first couple of centuries after the Anglo-Saxon 


landed in this country and possessed land far and wide, they 


were heathen people without’ any religion that might be called 


national: They were too mixed a people to be a nation, but 


when the church of Christ made its way amongst them they 
became more and more Christianised. Down to the time of 
William the Conqueror the English folk, or Anglo-Saxons, had 
no political unity and no political federations as would have 
But they were united most closely 
by their religious constitution. In. process of time land was 
divided into a number of districts, which were put under the 
sovereignty of the bishops in religious matters. ‘These districts 


were called dioceses; they were areas over which the bishops 


presided, and in which they were in all spiritual and religious 
matters almost supreme. These dioceses were subdivided into 


smaller geographical areas, which were taken possession of 


long ages before by the inhabitants of, say, Ranworth, 
Panxworth, Stalham and other places up: and down the 
country. These townships, or villes as they were called, were 
administered bya rector, who was responsible in religious 


matters, not to the king, not to the State, but to the bishop of 


his ‘diocese. But in other and civil matters they were 
responsible to the lord of the manor. Immediately there was a 
‘parish there was an ecclesiastical area created, and with 
it came the rector. He was maintained out of the one- 
‘tenth of the produce of the land. Originally this was 
found to be a great deal too liberal and too large a sum for 
the necessaries of the rector in a good many instances, and for 
centuries it was a fund upon which rogues and vagabonds of 
‘all descriptions—sometimes monastic, sometimes episcopal 
and sometimes aristocratic—used to prey.’ The rector had 
educational ministerial work to carry on with this money, and 
‘also the maintenance of the service of the church. When 
William the Conqueror had been on his throne twenty years 
he {made a most marvellous visitation throughout his whole 
country, and the survey he made was contained in what was 
called the Domesday Book. . That book did not profess to set 
forth any account of the ecclesiastical institutions of the 
Occasionally bishops and rectors and 
churches were mentioned, but it was a very imperfect record, 
except as arecord of the property of the people, and of the 
land which was subject te taxation by the king’ and for his 
That indeed was all the Domesday Book was 
meant for. In this book 314 Norfolk churches were mentioned 
by name, with the amount of glebe they had in 1086; In the 
Hundred of Walsham thirteen parishes were named, but 
‘very few of the churches. Panxworth Church was mentioned, 
but not Ranworth A 
parishes a little to the north-east of the river Bure, 
-and to the east, had their fishery business to maintain them, 
but 100 years after. Domesday these people had no fisheries 
and no commerce. They were also to some extent cut off from 
Norwich. . But, nevertheless, this district had its churches, and 
he had no doubt that they had-a church in Ranworth.: Now 


% arose two questions—the character of that church and the 


_ the people by. the dominant 
_ they were kept small. 


building of the church. From very early times the church as a 


structure consisted of two parts. For the most part it was 
oblong, and in the nave the people came to worship God and 
join in simple prayer. . History did not show that there was 
much preaching for some centuries. At the end of the church 


_there was an apse or semicircular appendix, if it might be so 


called. They would find one fine example of the suryival of 
‘this apse at Fritton. Now as to. what character this 
church would be. The early churches in Britain and 
‘elsewhere were very small. Congregational worship was 
‘not regarded as so essential a part of a man’s religion as 
‘it now is. Churches had- probably: been’ forced - upon 
ecclesiastical ‘system, and 
When churches first came-into exist- 
ence the Anglo-Saxons, although to some extent intelligent 


_and educated people, were infants in respect to art as compared 


with the Normans, who were making their way on the Conti- 


nent. There was an essential difference between the Conquest 


and the battle of Hastings, as there was a difference between 
the axe and the sword. The Saxons were experts with the axe 
_—they used it to rive timber to build their houses, and had any 


of them been literary men they would have mended their pens 


with an axe. } : 
’ sword: This district) was without any stone, so that it was 


The Normans, on'the other hand, used the 


impossible for the Saxons to build their houses of such material, 
and therefore they had recourse to timber. But when the 
Normans came they taught the Anglo-Saxons masonry— 
‘showed them how to make mortar and bricks—and slowly 
they learnt to work in stone. Later on the “cheap and nasty” 


is ‘timber church was replaced by stone, which came up the 


_ Thurne or Bure, because at the time there were not roads to 


thousand years ago villages or 


x 
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cart it over. It might fairly be said that some of the stone. 
in that church came from Lincolnshire, and was brought 
in barges up the river, and probably worked by the 
people on the spot. He wanted them to bear this in mind, 
and remove from their minds that extraordinary and astound- 
ing delusion that at the time he was speaking of there was.a 
disciplined army of masons who went through. every parish and 
every county building churches. That was one of the greatest 
delusions that could possibly take possession of mankind. .The 
people who built these churches were people of the parishes 
themselves, and fifty churches were being built in this county 
at the same time. There were no peripatetic masons, who 


went about the country in great bands, taking contracts for 


building churches, and the idea should, be at once dismissed. 
Then the questions arose, When was this church built ? and 
when was it commenced? As to the first question, there was 
only one .reply—it never was built, it grew. There was not a 
church 500 years old that had not portions and parcels of these 
500 years. Their forefathers began with timber churches, and 
then built with stone ; they were always improving, changing 
and adding to their churches. But how did they doit? Let 
them remember that the squirearchy did not come into 
existence until after the fourteenth century, and up to that 
time. the inhabitants. of the villages: were: equal. one 
with another. Precisely the same thing went. on in 
religious matters for centuries. as had been going on 
for some time past in educational matters.. Some of his 
audience had doubtless felt the terrible burden of the grind- 
He heard of 
one parish in Norfolk where such a rate was from 3s. 8d. 
to 2s. 6d. in the £. People said they could not pay it, 
but it had been paid. And take this parish, which probably 
never had more than 400 inhabitants, they would say that it 
seemed impossible that a church could be built and. main- 
tained. Butit had been built, and it had been maintained, and 

the requirements of the archdeacon in the matter of vestments 
and repairs had been met. Churches were built, and by poor 
people themselves. Where the parishioners were poor there 
they had a poor church, and where the people were prosperous 
and rich there was to be found the fine church. The cost of 
the choir and the chancel was for the most part fixed upon the 
rector of the parish, and where he was not.a rich man the 
chancel was less magnificent than the nave. On-the other 
hand, if the rector was ‘rich, then the chancel was to be found 
in a fine condition, the idea being to set a fine example to the 
parishioners. The chancel of the church was never so handsome 
as the part in which they had assembled—because this was 
a vicarage—the magnificence of the church stopped at 
the screen.. If they took note they would find splendour 
on both sides if the rector of a church was rich, but 
if he was poor then the chancel was comparatively poor 
and neglected. In the early times that was a very poor 
church. There was no fishing, no commerce, no trade, the 
people were cut off from the sea to a considerable extent. by 
swamps. But in the fourteenth century the weaving trade 
became very stronein Norfolk, and in 1330 there was some- 
thing like a big strike of this industry against some regulations 
which Edward III. had endeavoured to introduce to fill the 
pockets of vagabonds or make new officers, and which they 
thought oppressive. They gathered together in this district, 


‘Norwich being finally the centre, and. being rich they decided 


to do something for their churches. , The people of Ranworth, 
for instance, decided to re-edify, or as we call it, restore the 
church. The great architects of the Middle Ages and down to 
the break-up of all things ecclesiastical in the sixteenth century 
were architecturally very great radicals. He had no objection 
to a radical. They had their eyes not at the back of their 
heads, but actually at the front; they looked forward, they 
had no reverence for the past in building. But» nowa- 
days, when an architect was consulted, he sent in a re- 
port informing them. how. things were 4oo years ago. 
He (the Canon) did not mean to say that he might not be 
quite right that it might not be the thing, but the present-day 
architect had an utter despair of making improvements on the 
past. He would tell them this, that and. the other, and they 
would bring the building back to the thirteenth, fourteenth, or 
eighteenth century. He had no notion of the future ; he did 
not believe in the future of anything. « But the architects of old 
did care about the future. They saw the changes that were 
going on. . They lived in an age of ecclesiasticism which was 
life to them, and they wanted to dip into the future and not 
into the past. They built not to the past, but to the then 
ritual, and made use of the latest discoveries. Had the archi- 
tect of that church known of: steam, of the electric light, or the 
hundred’ other inventions that were to come, he would have 
adapted the building to them.: He would not have had gas, 
because the electric light was. coming, and he certainly would 
not have tolerated these dark windows. ' In the fifteenth 
century every church erected was an improvement on the past, 
and not a repetition of it. This church appeared to have been 
pulled down and a brand new church built by these people. 
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With the new church came new vestments, towards the cost 
of which the people subscribed most liberally. This was not 
theory. ‘They had a dozen or twenty wills left by the inhabi- 
tants of the parish during sixty or seventy years after the 
building of the church in 1480; from which it was seen that some- 
thing was left for the church. Sometimes itwas a new chalice, 
sometimes a new vestment, and ‘sometimes money was left for 
-fhe’completion and improvement of the chancel. Then came 
the time ‘for new benches, and after that‘the pulpit. It was a 
“Fare thingto have pulpits in churches. ‘And as the people pro- 
vided ne thing after.another, the-worshippers at Ranworth said, 
“We must have a chancel screen.” It was only“in’ the four- 
teenth century that these screens began to be erected.. The 
people of Ranworth did not think it was enough to put up a 
little screen, so they decided ‘to’ put up a screen on each of the 
side “aisles. There were not many screens so early as that ; 
mostly they, belonged to the fifteenth century. Pointing to the 
screen behind him, the speaker said some of the paintings, 
“gteatly obliterated as they were, represented Apostles and the 
legends connected with saints. Why were these latter subjects © 
so profusely represented on the screen? “The chief:reason was 
that martyrologies were an important element in the service of 
the ¢hurches in those days. At the ordinary services and 
on saints’ days the story of a saint was read.. This sort, 
of thinggreatly commended itself to the hungry imagination 
of the’people, who loved: to hear of the suffering and heroism 
“with ‘which the ames of the saints were’ associated. 
They’ would, -perhaps,, say that it “did ‘harm.’ Perhaps, 
it, did.«‘Everything did people harm except, perhaps, the 
multiplication table. In his boyhood days it was said that the 
reading of the “ Arabian Nights” did harm, and that they were 
immoral. «Perhaps it was,so, but he thought the harm was 
adulterated witha little good, People never thought of that. 
The lecturer next dealt withthe, internal development of the 
‘church, and ‘referred to the curious old lectern doors, all of 
which, althdugh* now in a state of ruin, were in former days 
objects of art and: beautiful to, look at. Then’ there were the 
benches and’the font, and in the latter connection he congratu- 
lated the ‘rector for the energy and zealhe displayed in pur- 
chasing’ the interesting drawing to, be seen that day, which 
‘showed the original character and Construction of the font and 
its splendid covering. “Then came the end. The perpetual 
‘deaving of money for the ‘beautifying. of the church went on 
almost until’ “the ‘dreadful—dreadful—spoliation of King 
Edward VI. What hewas never tired of protesting against was 
the idea that ‘this -spoliation was. the work of Oliver 
Cromwell. Oliver, nonsense! “Oliver, fiddlesticks! Thére 
was’ nothing for ‘the Puritans to destroy, It'was all gone a 
hundred years before.~ It was due toa. dreadful oligarchy 
under Edward VI, Here was an instance,in which a set of 
people, aristocrats of the highest water, bound themselves to- 
gether in a horrible conspiracy to rob the poor of their own. 
‘They stripped:the churches of their possessions, turned’ them 
into barns, took away the'silver and gold, ‘and even’ the bells, 
‘in consequence of which the price of bell-metal’in some patts 
‘of England fell." Vestments of the most precious’ kinds, the 
‘glorious adornments of the churches’ hangings and draperies 
of all kinds, nothing escaped’ the “hands of. the trespassing. 
wreckers—they were swept away by people who preténded that 
they did it'for the glory of God. ‘Let them’ Hor think ‘that the 
‘Puritans were guilty of this. » Before the judgment seat of ‘God 
‘he would rather stand in the place of the meanest Puritan’ that 
ever lived than in that of suckmen as Somerset‘and the abomin- 
‘able oligarchy of Edward VI.’ Again, pointing’ and referring’ 
to the’ screen, the lecturer said that the beauty of it could 
not be imagined, ‘With its goldand. colour it must have beén 
a miracle of splendour—a splendour which was ‘the’ growth‘ of 
ages. When it was all gone men’s heatts fainted.. They did. 
not thencéforward neglect the church, but they were oppressed 
‘with’ the feeling that it was uséless to try and*build up that 
which had been so thrown down. ‘But were wé to“ allow that. 
spirit to continue? ‘The present State of this church -repre- 
sented an awful’ reproach of ‘the’past See eo eco 
‘represented centuries of indifference’ and‘ ingratitude’ to- the 
‘men who gave their lives for that: house of'God:: ‘Tf‘conclusion 
the doctor said that if he had’ told them anything’ that ‘may 
have interested them, if he had put new ideas into their minds, 
let their offerings towards that. national ‘restoration ‘Show that 
‘he ‘had not spoken in vain, ra EE a 
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Remains of lake dwellings have been discovered. on the 
East Coast at Sandlemere. The old piles are standing, an the’ 


rough-hewn tree-trunks ofthe platforms are still there,showing | a 


«the .tool marks . and. evidences of .mortising and jointing.' 
;Another colony of lake dwellers is already known -to have’ 
(existed near. by, and it would seem, from. this, new .discovery’ 
coithat there must have been a ‘Considerable number,of -them, in 
\,{sprehistoric, times in that districts. = 0° Geo: 
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_} very beautiful Early English processional door leading into the 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL EXPLORATION IN — 
_ GLOUCESTERSHIRE. © MR 
CORRESPONDENT of the Zzmes writes :—Great local 
interest, which will doubtless be shared. by archzeologists 
all over the country when the result becomes more widely — 
known, is taken in: the progress of the excavations which are 
being made,under the direction of the Rev. W. Bazeley (hon. 
secretary, of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological 
Society) and Mr. St. Clair Baddeley (member of the council of — 
‘the Archeological Society) at Hailes Abbey, near Winch- — 
combe. ‘The abbey ruins have long been objects of interest to — 
antiquarians, but until a few weeks ago no organised effort had _ 
been made to investigate what archzological treasures might — 
be buried beneath the decaying masonry.. The council of the — 
county Society, at the suggestion of Mr. Bazeley, obtained © 
permission to investigate the site of the abbey, which — 
originally covered. some five or six acres, and since the — 
excavators began their iwork several valuable discoveries have — 
.been made. The abbey was founded in 1246 by Richard, Earl of ~ 
Cornwall, the brother of King Henry III. A curious story is told 
of its erection to the effect that the earl, being in danger of — 
shipwreck off the Scilly Isles when returning from the Continent, 
vowed that if he escaped he would commemorate, his deliver- 
ance by building a monastery.. _\Winchcombe at that time was 
a well-known town, having been the capital of the ancient — 
kingdom of Mercia, and a mile and a half from the town the — 
earl built Hailes Abbey, on which he spent about 10,000, 
marks. When the church was consecrated on November 5, 1251, 
there was an immense company present, including Henry III. ~ 
and his queen, and 300 of the nobility and principal ecclesi- — 
-astics of the country. On that memorable occasion it jis Pez] 
corded that thirteen bishops said Mass simultaneously at — 
thirteen altars, and it is this fact that has led the excavators.to — 
‘believe there were nine altars in a row from north to south’ at — 
‘the end of the presbytery, it being known that there were also — 
four altars on the east side of the transepts. Exactly twenty — 
years later fire consumed a large portion of the monastic build-— 
ings, and the Earl of Cornwall, who was then King of the — 
Romans, gave the monks 8,000 marks towards the restoration. — 
The same year (1271) the earl’s son Henry was. cruelly 
murdered while at prayer in the church of San Sylvestro, at 
Viterbo, by. Guy and Simon de Montfort, sons of the great 
Earl of Leicester, as-an act of vengeance. According to a 
barbarous custom, that probably had its origin in the Crusades, 
‘the body of. the deceased prince was boiled in Viterbo wine 
and while his heart:was placed-in a golden vase and sent to the — 
shrine of Edward the Confessor at.Westminster, his flesh was 
buried between the remains of two popes in the cathedral of 
Viterbo, and the bones despatched to Hailes Abbey, where 
they were buried in front of the church altar. The conveyance 
of the murdered prince’s heart in a golden vase—Dante, by the 
way, has a'good deal to say of the incident—has in all proba- 
bility given risé to the legend still credited by Gloucestershire 
folk that the body was buried in a coffin made of gold. How- 
ever that may.be, Earl Richard died six months-later, it is 
said, of a broken heart, and was: buried at Hailes Abbey, which 
also afterwards became the sepulchre of his queen, Sanchia (a — 
sister of the queen of Henry III.), and of-a number of other 
leading scions of the nobility. ssi ; >) a 
At the dissolution of the monasteries in 1539 the abbey’and 
all its possessions were surrendered to the commissioners of 
Henry VIII., who condemned as useless all -the buildings 
except the abbot’s house and a few adjoining kitchens, &c., 
which.were occupied by the Lords Tracy until about 1686, since — 
when ‘they, have rapidly fallen to ruin until only, the three 
arches on the inside of the cloister walk remain. ‘Pictures 0 
the portions referred to are still extant in old county histories : 
and archeological works. ee 
- Bearing in mind the plans of other Cistercian abbeys, such 
as Tintern and Beaulieu, the excavators at Hailes ‘have been > 
‘able to make out all the parts of the old monastery, and their” 
_ object now is to clear the walls which remain of the cloisters 
-and to strengthen the arches which are now in dange 
falling, after which each part of the abbey will be explored 
due order. On the north side of the cloisters have been foun 
.the remains of five carrels similar to those on the south walk: 
the cloisters of Gloucester Cathedral, where the monks copied 
-MSS. and did illuminations; and three of the five are in fairly 
good order. -On the north-east corner of the cloisters is a 


s+ 


south aisle of the church, and in an angle of the cloister. adjoin- — 
ing is a corbel carved in :the form: of an angel, from which — 
springs the fifteenth-century vaulting of the cloisters. - The 
west wall of the south transept is gone, but at the south end is 
‘beautiful archway with two trefoils and a quatrefoil leading 
-into the sacristy or-vestry.. Next to this is the chapter-house, “| 
the vaulting of which (dating from 1271-77) has fallen down 
“bodily, anddies beneath the-soil. ‘The excavators have already iW 
unearthed a large, portion of it, and amongst’ the rem: ‘t 


ih. ck Drought to:light. are a .couple of magnificent Early English 
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bosses, richly carved, which Mr. Bazeiey considers rank among 


the finest productions of thirteenth-century work that he has 
ever seen. Next in order come the monks’ parlour, the under- 
croft of the great dormitory (the remains of the staircase to 
which have been discovered), the calefactory or warming- 
parlour, and a lavatory in a large recess. There are indications 


that the door leading to the refectory was a remarkably fine. 
example of Early English work, but its perfect marble shafts, . 


bases and capitals were ruthlessly cut away by the fifteenth- 
century builders. It is thought that the timber roof of the 
refectory is at Bisley, near Stroud. Local tradition lends 


colour to the view that the roof was removed bodily, and 


the measurements already taken agree with those of Bisley. 

One of the most valuable discoveries up to the present time 
was made while the west walk of the cloisters was being exca- 
yated. The whole of the stone vaulting was unearthed, and in 


addition were found six splendid stone bosses, each in an: 


unusual state of preservation and bearing the coats-of-arms of 
Sir John Huddleston, Lord of Southam (a village four miles 
away), of Henry, Lord: Percy, and of Sir William Compton, who 
flourished in the early years of the sixteenth century, which 
leads to the supposition that the cloister walk was built in the 
time of Abbot Stafford. Another finely-carved boss bears the 
arms of the abbot, while the identity of some others has not 
yet been fully established. Near the site of the Early English 
processional door, where the monks entered the church, a 
splendid corner-stone was unearthed, and the bases of seven 
single columns, 17 feet apart, were also laid bare. In the 
south transept were uncovered a number of valuable tiles, 
some of which displayed the coats-of-arms of FitzWarren, 
of''De Clare, and of Eleanor of Castile (mother of 
Edward III.). Another highly-prized relic is the admirably- 
preserved head of a double trefoil-headed door leading into 
the chapter-house. The coat-of-arms of the abbot, in which 


' three mitres and a double shackle are prominent, indicate 


that he had a seat in the House of Lords, It is believed 
that the monastery must have been very rich, not only on 
account of its Royal foundation, but also from the large number 
of pilgrims who annually flocked thither to see the “ Blood of 
Hailes.” The location of this relic at Hailes is thought by 


many to have given rise to the old proverb, “ As sure as _God’s 


in Gloucestershire.” Pilgrims from the north country flocked 


along the Foss-way to see the precious phial which was sup- | 


posed to contain a portion of the Holy Blood. It is said that 
the blood was procured by the Earl of Cornwall about 1271, 
and that he gave a portion of it to Hailes Abbey and the re- 
mainder to the Augustinian Canons of Ashridge, in Hertford- 
shire. The portion given to Hailes was famed throughout the 
country, and in Bishop Latimer’s letters are to be found refer- 
ences to it. 

The work undertaken by the Society has been delayed 
owing to the want of funds, and the council of the Society are 
therefore. making an appeal for another 200/. with which ‘to 
excavate the site of the cloisters, the church, the infirmary and 
detached buildings. The treasurer is Mr...G. M. Currie, 
26 Lansdowne Place, Cheltenham. bs witae 
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HE annual meeting of the Somersetshire Archeological | 
and Natural History Society was held this’ yéar at. 


Clevedon, under the presidency of the Right’ Hon. Sir 


_ Edward Fry, of Failand House, . North Somerset, late 


ss 


Lord Justice of Appeal. Mr. W. Bidgood,' the ‘assistant 


secretary and curator of the Society’s museum. at Taunton: 
_ Castle, was unfortunately unable to attend the meeting ; he: 
_ was suffering from the effects of a paralytic stroke. ; 


_ The annual report of the committee was read by Colonel 
Bramble, and, according to the Somerset County Gazette, was as 


‘follows :—Your committee beg to ‘present: their fifty-first 
annual report. In the first place they have the satisfaction of 
- announcing that the Earl of Cork and Orrery, K.P., Lord-- 


~ Lieutenant of Somerset, has cordially accepted the invitation’ 


_ of:your Society to become its patron. Since our-last report 
twenty-two new names have been added to your list of mem- } 
_ bers.. On’ the other hand, the loss by deaths: and resignations ’ 
_ has been nine; leaving a net’gain of thirteenmembers. The} 


total number is 650:as against 637 at the date of our last report. ' 


_ The balance of your Society’s general account At’ the: end of.| 
1897 (your'accounts being made up to the end of'the-year) was. 
_ 961. 16s. tod. in favour of the Society, the: liability for the cost® 


_ of the volume for the year then expired not having been taken: 


hy 


_ into account. The balance at: the close of the present account’ 
was 118/. 115. 1od. in favour of the Society. The total cost rof: 
_ volume xliv. (for 1898), including printing, illustrations ‘and 


delivery has been 104/. 155. 7d.’ The cost’ to the Society was 
_ greatly reduced by the liberal gift of Mr. W. H. Hamilton: 


Rogers of the-whole of the illustrations:to his paper, by the 


_ President of the two pictures of the old doors, and 


by the Rev. Prebendary Buller of the two views of: North’ 
Curry Church. Professor Allen was also good enough to’ 
supply the excellent photographs from’ which most of~ the 
illustrations were taken. The thanks of the Society are due 
to each and every of these gentlemen. The total amount of 
the subscriptions to the Castle Fund up to date is 714/, 6s. 6d, ' 
including Colonel Pinney’s legacy of 3007. Your committee 
have entered into a contract with Mr. Fox for substantial 
repairs to the Castle Hall, including the opening out and com- 
plete repair of the roof. This roof is modern, but ‘of good con-- 
struction, and the timbers throughout sound. The ceiling, 
however, was in a bad condition, and portions were liable to. 
fall at any time. The work has also included reinstating the: 
windows, the repair of floors, and the supply of new guttering © 
and down-pipes. The fine portico or two-storeyed porch’ is’ 
being improved by the removal of modern: brickwork, and a’ 
high-pressure’ heating apparatus is being supplied,this being’ 
necessary to protect your valuable collection from damp. The 
roof over a portion of the library and museum adjoining the: : 
curator’s house, which was in a very bad state, is to be 
thoroughly reinstated, including new lead gutters. As usual)’ 
during the carrying out of the work the absolute necessity of: 
replacing unsound timbers and other additional work hasbeen ' 
apparent, and further aid towards the cost will be welcome)! It’ 
is proposed that immediately on the completion of the repairs’ 
to the great hall the geological and some other portions’ of the: 
museum shall be added to the part of the natural’ history col- 


lection which has been hitherto all that was exhibited ‘there... (aq 
Want of space has until now prevented the proper’ exhibition of, , a : 


much which was valuable and_ highly interesting. ‘The Mayor,” 
and Corporation of Taunton have presented to the Sociéty the” 


ve py Leta Ls pip y 6% 
oak framework of two of the almshouses formerly standifig in St ‘ 


oth aay j 


James’s Street, called St. James’s almshousées, which were taken 
the portion of the Castle lawn. nearly opposite the library, and 
form a very interesting example of the “ half:timbered” houses 
of the sixteenth century. The Castle House unfortunately, 
still remains void. The Council have to report the gift, by Mr," 


down about two years since. They have been re-erected on” i 


Harvey Pridham, of the Vicarage, West Harptree, of a large’ 
volume containing a type-written copy (one’ of three) of his?’ ei 
notes on Somersetshire fonts, the result of several years work.”*!” 


He proposes at some future time to deposit’ with us‘‘the>’ 
measured drawings to a uniform scale of all'such fonts. The! '' 
cordial thanks of the Society are due to Mr. Pridham. Several?” 
interesting additions have been made to the museum, ‘Two ” 


volumes of the Somerset Bibliography containing the tounty” 
books, Bath excepted, are already printed, and the’ Bath o~ 


volume is being actively proceeded with, The photogtaphic 
record committee report that their work continues to make? ii 
progress, although not.so rapidly as might have been expécted}4) 
and they invite the co-operation of additional workerts,’’The!)). 
number of visitors to:the museum in 1898 was’5,082,'a déctéase? %% 
of 154 as against 1897.. The library is gradually increasing by! 
purchase, gift and exchange, but, the: funds available, afteriw 


payment of necessary annual ‘outgoings, do not admit'of | 


large expenditure in this direction, and it is on gifts “frotiy’” 
members and others that we must to a gréat’ extent ‘rely. +) 


clerk of: Taunton inquiring whether’ they “would “be: prepatéd si: 
to treat with the Taunton Town Council forthe laying’ outil) | 


| and throwing open of the grounds of the Castlé and mtiseum ) > 
‘to the public under terms and’ ‘restrictions to’be agreed upon.) 
Your committée desire.to have the views of.the general ineeting’, 
of subscribers upon the suggestion, and recommend thatithey’' 


be authorised to entertain ‘the application so far as'the Castle? | 


_grounds ate concerned, subject to a satisfactory arrangement 


of terms and other details, and that your committee bevem: \ 


powered to negotiate ‘and to’catry into effect’ any terms! whichy »|! 


may be mutually agreed upon. A third’ branch has sincétyour 
last’ meéting been added. to your Society, ‘having its head-) - 
quarters at’ Taunton., It is called the! ““Conversazione} arid: 
Field: Club,” and is under the presidency” of your’ treasurers 


Your committee: have lately received’ a’ letter'from! the town’) - 


Mr. H. J. Badcock. ‘Their first meeting was held‘at the*Gastle, »)' 
Hall:on April 6,’'and already they’ number’ more ‘than ‘fifty’ \ 


members. “Your committee greatly regret to’ report the severe;! 
illness of your assistant secretary and “curator, Mr. William, 


Bidgood, who has filled with credit the’ position of~ curator): 
since he was appointed in- 1862—thifty-seven® yearss-and to’ » 
this the position of assistant secretary was added’ ten years) 
later. His illnéss attacked him with’ great suddénness'‘so lately ’ 
as Wednesday, ‘July 12, while engaged’ in preparation for. 


this.meeting, where’ his absence will’ be greatly felt by those’. 


who have had’ experience of his readiness: and’ courtésy’ on’ 


arrangements ‘for the performance of iis duties.’ Since your: 
last‘meeting your committee are happy to‘report that you have | 
suffered comparatively few losses by'death, but ‘the gefial’ 


_ presence of the Rev. E. Penny, D.D., R.N., of: Plymouth, will’no | 
_longer add to the pleasure of ourannual meetings, at which he was 


fora long series of years aregular attendant. Dr. Penny wasoneof ° 
the sons of a well-known former headmaster of Crewkerne‘Sthool, 
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former occasions.” Your committeé have made ‘temiporaty’ 0" 
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and he took a great interest in all that appertained to our Society 
and the county generally. ‘The Rev. -Prebendary Hook, rector 
and Rural Dean of Porlock, has also died since our last meet- 
ing. He was a member of some ten'years’ standing, and as a 


local secretary was an ex-officio member. Although he seldom | 


attended our annual meetings he gave us every assistance in 
his power, especially when we visited his parish. in 1889. 
Prebendary Hook wrote and recently published a “ History of 
Porlock,” which must have been the result of a great deal of 
investigation and research. oe 

Mr. Trevilian proposed the adoption of the report. He said 
the statement it contained as to the serious illness of Mr. 


Bidgood would elicit sympathy from everybody. Allucing to: 
the paragraph in the report as to the Castle grounds, he said it. 


seemed a proposal had been made by the Taunton .Town 
Council to lay out these grounds and.utilise them for the pur- 
pose of pleasure and recreation for the public of Taunton, As 
far as he could understand, there was everything to be said in 
favour of holding a conference between the. committee of the 
Society and the Town Council. to consider the matter, while 
there was nothing to be said against it. ' 

.. The Rev. Canon Church, in seconding the motion, regretted 
very. much the illness of Mr. Bidgood, whom he had known for 
so. many years, and who had attended so many of their meet- 
ings, in connection with which he had afforded them such great 
facilities. .He, Canon Church, was very glad to hear what 
Colonel Bramble had said in connection with the utilisation of 
the grounds of Taunton Castle to a greater extent than they 
had been. On behalf of other parts of the county in which 
they, had met he would like to inquire if something could be 
done to bring the Society into closer operation and more into 
evidence at other centres in the county besides Taunton. In 
reading the reports of the earlier meetings at Clevedon he saw 
there was one distinct recommendation that there should be 
more frequent meetings and a little more central agency at 
Wells and Bath, so that the Society might havea more vigorous 
operation throughout the county, and that other persons and 
other agencies might be brought into active co-operation with 
the work of the Society.. He was, however, extremely glad that 
they had a good centre at Taunton, where the Society was so 
well represented, and where there was such a large reservoir of 
knowledge and information.in the library. He was glad there 
were so many active members of the Society at work at Taunton, 
and he would be pleased if anything could be done to make 
‘Taunton a still more vigorous centre. 

The report was adopted. 


' Somerset Record Society. 

‘The Rev, E. H. Bates, hon. secretary of the Somerset 
Record Society, made a statement respecting what had been 
done and what it was proposed to do. He said that not only’ 
had they wiped out the debt of the Society, but they had a 
balance of 35/. or 40/. with which to begin the year. This year 
they were anxious to continue the series of monastic Cartularies 
of the county, and they proposed to publish that of Muchelney, 
whose first charter was dated 695 and showed that. the 


monastery was one of the oldest in England. They also had | 


permission, to print the exceedingly interesting survey of 
Somerset made in the reign of Charles I., which had only just 
been discovered. The volume was now being transcribed, and 
he had ‘no hesitation in saying it would be exceedingly 
interesting. | It was a sort of combination of Collinson’s 
History and Murray’s Handbook, but more accurate than’ 
either... The survey dealt only with the south and west of 
Somerset, and’an effort should be made to get the Strachey: 
family to allow their manuscripts to be transcribed and 
published. 
The Dean of Wells spoke in support of the Society, and 
said'there ought to be many more subscribers. 


Sir Edward Fry then delivered his presidential address. 


He said they were:all familiar with the fact that the objects of 
this Society. were twofold—archzology and natural history. 


He was rather inclined to think that the latter department had | 


been the less favoured of the two in the exertions promoted by 
the Society, for he did not see so much of natural history as of 
archeology. Mr, Murray had produced a careful and elaborate 
work on the flora of the county, which he had divided into ten 
districts, but with slight exceptions he dealt only with flowering 
plants. | He (Sir Edward) hoped that something might now be 
done with reference to the cryptogamous plants of the county, 


Turning to the division which had the-greater attention of the 


members, he said he thought the first interesting discovery in 


the county of late years was.that of the very remarkable British. 


village ‘in the immediate neighbourhood’ of Glastonbury. It 
resulted not only in bringing to light a kind of settlement, 
which he supposed was ‘unique in this country, but also \in 
bringing. to light. some of’ the most beautiful specimens of 
Celtic work that had,been discovered; A brass basin that had 
been discovered there was indeed of _very remarkable work- 
manship.. Mr, Bulleid had written to him stating that he was 
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be able to complete the excavations, that had been be 


| time certainly ought to encourage him for the future. The 


to hold a great national celebration of the millennial anni- 


should be on the alert, and that Somerset should have its | 


he had neglected to attend to his regal duties. As to wh 


Opinion. 


of the Somerset men. In the march against the Danes — 
were told that all the men of Somerset and the men of Dorset 


‘Egbert’s Stone, marched. across the country, staying ~ 2 
night at Clay Hill, and attacked the Danes, probably j 
beyond, Westbury. Therefore the county of Somerset h: 
full share in that great event. But more than t 
peace with the Danes was made at. Wedmore, a transacti 


“That 
might be mentioned also that the two monasteries of Cor 
ad : bury and Banwell were conferred by Alfred upon the ° 
sorry that owing to professional work he should not be-able-to | 4 
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devote any time to it this summer, but that “he hoped ‘S00 
The success which had attended his labours to the prese 


was, Sir E. Fry continued, a’subject which had attracted th 
attention of the Society some few years ago; he meant the — 
project of completing and publishing a thorough and com- 
plete history of the county. of Somerset. Forms had be 
issued suggesting that they should take particular parishes at 
districts, and in that way the particulars could be drawn. 
together for a more complete work than was at present in — 
existence, for the work of Collinson had inaccuracies and. 
deficiencies, notwithstanding its great merit. In considering — 
the question whether it was possible for them to‘undertakea 
work of that kind he had thought it worth while to consult — 
some friends in ‘Northumberland, who had taken an interest in 
a similar work to that proposed. The Northumberland history — 
would occupy no less than twelve large quarto volumes, four of - 
which had been already issued. These four had cost 4,7252, 
Therefore they would see that such a suggestion involved a” 
very considerable work. The Northumberland Society had — 
been forced to draw upon the guarantors to meet a deficit of 
1,500/. in respect to the first four volumes. He was afraid that 
in the present Condition of Somerset—the' low rent of agri- 
cultural land and so forth—it was hardly likely that they could 
carry out a work of that magnitude. He confessed he thought 
it should not be entered upon at the present time, because he © 
felt that they would do much better to keep working at par- 
ticular localities as they had begun before undertaking a com- 
plete work of the county. It was a great pleasure to 
know that there were agencies going forward which would, 
furnish materials with which their successors would carry 
out such a work. They must be prepared to be Davids, 
they must prepare the materials and leave to a. Solomon — 
the building of the structure. Proceeding, Sir E. Fry 
alluded to various branches and publications of the 
Society under whose auspices they met—an institution well — 
worthy of their support. If the labours that had charac-— 
terised the Society in the past were maintained they would be. 
collecting a great mass of detail from which the county history 
of Somerset might be compiled. It had occurred to hit 
whether a county history of quite.a different description might 
not be undertaken—a county history which should not consist 
of the sum of a number of parochial histories, but deal with 
the county as such. The history of the county provided points 
of considerable interest. One might begin by considering what 
were the evidences of Christianity before the Roman period, 
and also how Christianity came through the Saxons, for it had 
to be borne in mind that their county did not, like the rest of 
the South and West country, owe their religion to St. Augustine 
and Rome, but rather to Berinus and Burgundy. ‘Then if they 
looked at the period of King Alfred they knew that Somerset 
had a distinct part in the great career of Alfred, and especially 
at the time which followed his flight to Athelney. Then at but 
a Ittle later period was Monmouth’s invasion. They had material . 
from which a very interesting work might be formed without 
any great original research being necessitated. He commended 
the suggestion to those who had time and inclination for such 
work. He had connected Somerset with the history of 
King Alfred. They were aware that in 1901 it was propo 
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versary of Alfred’s death. He was desirous that they 
part in that celebration. It was in Somerset that Alfred, in 
extreme period of his life, took refuge, and not only took re 
but found support. The flight to Athelney and the hiding 
there was a very interesting period of King Alfred’s life. — Cer- 
tainly it was a crisis in his military life—according to some in 
his moral life also. He was aware that Alfred’s flight to 
Athelney was thought by authorities to be a mere strategic 
movement. But there was a tradition that found support in- 
Asser that Alfred fled in consequence of something like a 
revolt of his people, the reason for which was stated to be th at 


was right it would be highly improper for him to expres 
But it was a point of interest in the life of | 
Alfred. At Athelney he fortified himself against. the Dat 5) 
but his departure from the island was largely due to the action 
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and part of the men. of Hampshire. met. together 


which marked Alfred as a man of extraordinary moral courage. 
took: place on the soil of Somerset. In this connect . 


Welsh 
onk Asser, whom. he induced with considerably difficulty t 0. 


i 


take up his abode at. the Court for, six months of each year. 
_ Therefore they had in the county of Somerset most interesting. 
connections with. the, life of Alfred, and he thought they were 
bound to cherish local associations of that sort as of the highest 
_ value to society. intiq 


Therefore he assured them that antiquarian 
pursuits if rightly followed were not mere idle amusements of 
an idle hour. They tended to remind .them that they were 
citizens of no mean country. They tended to help them to. 
estimate aright the grand inheritance that had been passed 
down to them through the ages.. They tended not only to 
adorn but to strengthen and elevate their lives. 

Mr. Duncan Skrine proposed a vote of thanks to Sir Edward 
Fry for his admirable and interesting address. He was glad 


that the address had been of so practical a ‘character, as he 


thought they sometimes attempted too much and attained no 
result. He believed that were Sir E. Fry’s ‘suggestions 


_ followed they would not only have a more interesting buta 


more valuable history than they could give by the accumulation 


of local histories. 


the drive to the Court proved pleasant. 


The Rev. A. R. Cartwright seconded the motion, and it was 
carried with acclamation. 


+2 Visit to Clevedon Court. 

‘These proceedings over, the company. responded to the 
kind invitation of Sir Edmund and Lady Elton for luncheon 
at Clevedon Court. The weather was most favourable, and 
In the absence of 


Sir Edmund and Lady Elton, Mr, Elton presided, and at the 


- conclusion of the luncheon duly submitted the toast of “The 


Queen.” 
Sir Edward Fry proposed the health of the host, which was 
duly acknowledged. 
_Mr. Elton then entertained the gathering with an historical 
and descriptive discourse with regard to the Court and Manor 
of Clevedon. He said. the Court had been selected by 


_ Thackeray for his “Castlewood,” and described by Rutter in 


his “ Delineations of North-West Somerset” as one of the 
finest examples of Medizval domestic architecture in Eng- 
land. There was little doubt that there was originally a 


house there as far back as the time of the Norman. Con- 


- formed the central part of the earliest structure. 
date would be early fourteenth century, or about the time of}: 
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~ quest. . None of that now remained; but it was probable 


that from its foundations most of the ancient parts of the pre-, 
sent building arose. The part in which they were assembled 
The original 


Edward II. Much of it, of course, had been largely altered 


and added to in the Jacobean period, and later still-in \the later: |: 


Georgian, when the present ceiling and the debased top to the 
fine Elizabethan window were added, Having dealt with the 
main features of the room, he said the original use of that main 
chamber was a strong place within which the lords of the 
manor and their dependents might resort in times of stress for 


a temporary safety. ‘The most interesting characteristic in the 


house was the room adjoining that, which was called by his 


- grandfather, who was an ardent archeologist, “My lady’s 


bower.” It proved that even archzeologists might be mistaken, 
for it had been since discovered that “‘ My lady’s bower” was 


np more or less than a chapel, described by some authorities 
asa “hanging chapel,” from its position on the first storey. 
- What had led to that discovery was that after the fire the 
panelling was removed for some: slight repairs to be executed. 
_ Luckily the flames had hardly scorched the timber, and 
in the eastern wall a_ fine 
_ tracery of the Early Decorated period, was brought to 
light, which had been carefully walled within and_ without 
with masonry. The south window of the chapel, which 


square window, with the 


had always been 77 sz/u, was thought Ly some persons to be 
the finest example of the square-headed windows of the Early 
Decorated period in existence. The western wing of the 
house was largely built by the Wakes in the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean periods, and the interior was destroyed by fire, 


including a fine Jacobean mantelpiece, with the Wake arms, 
and another of the date of William and Mary in the drawing- 
room, and some ancient stained-glass, bearing the Wake knot 
and the family motto, “ Wake and Pray,” with the date 1570. 
Fortunately the outside shell was robust enough to withstand 
_ the flames, and it still stood, with the self-same ivy and creepers 
affectionately clinging to its dear old walls, The west front 
was restored by the speakers grandfather, under the able 
direction. of Major Davis, the city architect of Bath, some 
_ thirty years ago. _W 
the Court from the time of De Clevedon, who raised the hall, to 


He referred to the families who had held 


the present proprietors, who purchased it from the executors of 


_ the third Earl of Bristol in 1709. In conclusion, Mr. Elton said 
_ it might not be inopportune to remind those present—though, 


_ perhaps, it was not of archzeological interest—that thither had 


come Hallam, the historian, Arthur Hallam, the hero of the 
finest friendship on earth ; Tennyson, who immortalised that. 


~ 
4m, 


friendship in “In Memoriam” ; Coleridge, Thackeray, .and 


many other giants of a bygone age. 


~ Mr, Elton was thanked for his description, and the visitors 


| 


| Thackeray was. accustomed to sleep, but Mr. Elton informed 


hil 
if 


then proceeded through the principal rooms in the mansion, ‘ 


which are marked. throughout by the beauty of antiquity. .One._ 
lady .was, particularly anxious to know in which bedroom: 


her that the great novelist visited Clevedon Court so often that 
he probably slept.in every room in the house at onetime and,, 
another. The party also ascended the turrets to the. roof, 


where a delightful view of the well-kept grounds of the Court 


was obtained. } 


The Parish Church. Hs 


The party next drove to the parish church of St. Andiew, 
the principal object of interest in which is the tomb of Arthur’ 


it was possessed. by the Augustinian Abbey of Bristol, and it is 
thought it should probably date from the closing of the eleventh 
or the early part of the twelfth century. The church is of a 
somewhat plain exterior, and is built in the form of a cross, the 
tower being in the centre. From east to west its length is 
104 feet, and from north to south the breadth is 56 feet, 
including the porch. A_ striking feature in’ the: sacred 
edifice is the west window of stained-glass, “The A’scension,” 
in memory’ of Mr. Conrad Finzel, who died in 1859.° The tomb 
of Arthur Henry Hallam attracted great interest. His father, 
as is well known, was the celebrated historian of the Middle 
Ages, while his mother was Julia Maria, daughter of Sir A, 
Elton, Bart., of Clevedon Court.’ Hallam, who was only in his 
twenty-third year, died at Vienna, his remains being brought 
to Clevedon for interment. ‘Tennyson thus refers to his friend’s 
last resting-place :— . ire 
‘The Danube to the Severn gave 

The darkened heart that beat no more’; 

They laid him by the pleasant shore, 
And in the hearing of the wave. - 


There twice a day the Severn fills ; 
The salt sea water passes by, 
‘And hushes half the babbling Wye; 
And makes a silence in the hills. 
The tide flows down ; the wave again 
Is vocal in its wooded walls ; 
My deeper anguish also falls, 
And I can speak a little then. 


The architectural features ofthe church were explained by 
Mr. Buckle, the diocesan architect. Vain 
At an evening meeting of the Society, held in the Public 
Hall, the Dean of. Wells gave.a brief account of the discovery 
of a secret chamber at the Deanery.. The Rev. E,,-H. Bates 
read a paper on ‘The. Somerset Domesday Book,” and Mr. 
McMurtrie on “ Two British-Roman Finds at Radstock.” 
(Zo be concluded.) 
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THE POSITION OF A BOROUGH SURVEYOR,* 


HE youth entering the office of an engineer fresh, from 
school too often dreams of and looks forward to a grand 

free and easy; happy-go-lucky, do-as-you-please life, with little 
or no cares or worries, a fairly decent salary, and a life appoint-. 
ment. How rudely are his dreams, and fancies awakened, if, 


he from the first takes any interest in his work. How quickly 


he finds out. how many eager, struggling men. he has to, , 
compete with, how he must work and strive if he wishes to 
place his foot on the proverbial bottom rung of the ladder, 
and even’ then what anxious worrying moments he has in store: _ 
before he feels he has commenced his career. ,.Think back, 
awhile. Is there aman in this room who could look back and 
feel comfortable. even now in thinking of the dreary waiting-time. 
before he was “ earning anything”? How devoutedly have we, 


all wished we had learned more during our pupilage or secured 


the interest of Mr. Blank, who could have helped us just now when 
we most wanted help. Then carry your mind to the anxious time 
when “selected” for an appointment where “ canvassing 1s pro- 
hibited,” you are one of seven ‘‘ selected,” and going through 
the weary wait outside the committee-room, feeling and finding 
out your chances of success are lessening every time you speak to. 
anyone, though possibly happy 1n the thought you have honourably. 
obeyed. instructions and not canvassed, whilst you hear on all 
sides that a local,man, the son of a builder, a, broken-down 
farmer or even a member of the Council: is also “selected,” 
and has not so honourably. obeyed instructions... But these are 
only early difficulties, and as time goes on one looks back and, 
smiles at the thought of how our best hopes were then dashed 
to the ground by being informed by the clerk of the, Council,, 


-with a pitiful look of commiseration on his. face, that: he is 


‘‘ Sorry. to inform: you, gentlemen, none of you are elected, but: 


se the address by Mr..E. Purnell Hooley, Assoc. M. Inst.C.E., 
president at the Conference of Engineers and Surveyors at South-. 


“ampton.’ 


* 
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five he may be in receipt of 350/. per annum,, but still his. 
position compels him to keep his head as high_as possible, and 
his conduct so straight that he, to be above suspicion, “must — 


Mr. Jones (the local builder and ex-member of the Council, 
lately retired) ‘is elected. If you will let me have a note.of | 
your third-class fare (no, we cannot allow cabs) the ,amount ht : e abc 
shall be forwarded to you after the next meeting in a month’s spend almost every shilling of his earnings, and thus has no pos- 
time.” But I am thankful to think this, which was a very | sible chance of saving for a rainy day, for those who are now 
common result twenty years ago, is but seldom met with | dependent upon him. But there.is..such a risk, and few who — 
nowadays, and the greatest difficulty that arises from the fore- | have not considered the question. seem to realise it, and the 
going position is the difficulty of finding'a man a very few’ reader’s opinion certainly fayours it, that the early worry, the 
years after able and willing for the small pittance often offered | anxious and everlasting, Strain that a young man has to go. 
to undertake the work of undoing all this the then elected man | through, weakens too often his constitution, and makes him 
has blundered into, either through lack of knowledge or the | unfitted to sustain a severe illness, and this is the cause of the 
bullying of those “friends” who elected him to an office he.was | many, many early,collapses our Association of. Municipal and | 
totally unfitted for a few years before, and now consigned by County Engineers has to record. aay eee 
them to.an early grave or the workhouse because at last he had }: With these thoughts of the future, think what a gratefu E 
ventured to.point out that which even he had. been able to see | country does in return ; it excludes us ‘from the benefits of. 
was ,rascally wrong, and so provoked their ire. Look back | superannuation, and has no means of helping our wives or 
again, any of you who can remember those early days when you 


children if we have been unable to do anything ourselves for | 
appeared before a board and finally upset the arrangement of them.’ The reader can only urge all his hearers to strive on- 
Mr. Builder’s election by being appointed by a bare majority wards fo the goal of all public service, viz. superannuation; and 
of men who felt you were the man who should be appointed, in whilst this is being striven for, he would ‘warmly recommend _ 
spite of all outside pressure and local interests; then ponder for |"and earnestly beg all those who can ‘to help each other by 

a moment over the feeling that makes you blush for your man-.| doing their utmost to assist the efforts that are now being made 
hood.now when you think of what you had to put up with from} to help the widows and orphans of those who have left us 
certain members of that minority. Happily, the writer’s’ lot | without having been able to do anything for those who are left. 
has been differently situated, but in no position better that a |-behind. The thoughts of leaving that little family unprovided | 
county surveyor, in touch with urban men, can this intolérable.| may only too possibly have been the cause of a terrible death- _ 
position be better known or more sincerely commiseratéd with. | wrench when the horrors of the future have been vividly” 
But let us pass these difficulties and turn to the difficulties met'| brought forward. This “ difficulty” has already been ably 
with when holding an appointment supposed to bé of a re- | dealt with quite lately, and will be keenly in the mind of most 
munerative character. How seldom dares one‘act with the | hearers of the address of the President of the Association of 
independence one feels entitled to act, to be honest and true to | Municipal and County Engineers. - via 
one’s own better nature. How often one’s*best motives are The reader, as a remedy to all these woes, can only suggest 
misconstrued or, misunderstood, and very’ oftén, after having | the Local Government Board should accept the surveyor on 
acted to the very best of one’s ability, doe$ that “friend to all,” | the same footing as the medical officer of health and inspector 
the local press, commence its pleasing duties of pointing out | of nuisances, and so at any rate prevent his being dismissed at 
—in large type—that “reckless éxtravagance and needless the caprice of those over him without any court of appeal, and 
waste has been exercised, instead of the economy preached at the | then with superannuation in front and security of office at han 
preceding election by our candidate.”» Then come the minor | his lot would be happier, his worries less pungent, and hi: 

stings of the anonymous correspondent, and the final heckling | mind freer to combat with his daily duties and profession 
by the goaded councillor who’ happens to know nothing of the | ‘worries. y Na ne MO Se NS 

matter complained of, but being, returned by his fellow working The difficulties dealt with have been those of a melancho. 
man, thinks it his right toask Mr. Surveyor a few personal and nature, and my hearers, I fear, will vote I am guilty of bringi 
bordering on the excessively rude questions, he is pleased to | the doleful side of life before them. ‘No one can look back t 
think his outside friends, will appreciate when they. read their | happier and brighter career than does the reader of this addr 
halfpenny paper, the -said paper heading its columns with large.| ‘to-day, but the difficulty of being in too consfortable a posit 
aT is one almost as embarrassing as that of the uncomfortable 


letters ofa peculiarly irritating type. With this, as a minor. le 
experience of a minor Council, an official ‘is supposed to mildly, already touched upon, and to those so happily situated I ‘wo 
submit to-as part of the reward “of ‘A salary a few’shilling’s per | earnestly commend the positions of those not so favoura 
placed and beg all to try and do ‘their utmost to help each oth 
remembering that a little real help is worth endless sympat! 


week better than his road foreman, and feel it js only “ Mr.’ 
Jones doing ‘his’ @uty to the ratepayers,” and. if you complain 

The opportunity of removing a few of the “difficulties” r 
with in a public career is bound to céme to all, and I kno 


to any kindly: member of your council; you are told not to be 
too thin-skinned no harm is meant. ~To the established young 

no better opportunity or one more likely to succeed than th 
mutual help to be met with at this afd similar meetings. — 


surveyor such troubles sit lightly, but to a young man with fine 
the present meeting be the success it’ deserves, and may 


papers read andthe mutual advice given be the means 


feelings the position may be intolérablé. 
Again,.the, laws of our land wisely prevent any individual 
here spending a happy and enjoyable time, free from 
worries or such like cares, and fit us to'return to our d 


being a member of a council, and thereby interested in any 
contract being undertaken by him with this council, There 
a more happy and contented mind. CAE OS cea 
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are.contracts and contracts, but I know of no worse contract 
than that made by a man having been corrected, or made to 
carry out that which has been against his wishes or pocket, 
afterwards being allowed to take a seat on a-council, having 
previously openly stated. and. contracted that he has obtained 
his seat for the sole purpose. of venting his spleen and 
endeavouring to upset the official who has. possibly been. the 
innocent cause of his trouble, and by obtaining his removal: 
gets his desired end, and saves ‘his individual pocket by either: 
worrying the official into resigning or gathering sufficient forcte:}; 
around him to obtain bis dismi§sal ‘on quite another ground of: 
complaint,.everyone else being quite aware: of the real cause: 
of this action. war th 2) Tag EE nine nina to Se dl tice aN prrteke te 
The-difficulties of early ¢Hreers can only be too well remem- 
bered by most of us, and’ those who ‘have sailed on. the troubled: 
sea Can but warmly féél for those now passing over the un» 
pleasant ‘waters ; but when passed, the haven of rest is ‘not. 
quite reached, for :publié life'as. understood in. connection with 
local. government is never’ a bed of roses... Troubles are |:fession 
constant, and lucky is the man who can steer through the 
greater, if he does not fall or fail through the minor-ones. - 
‘The reader will not travel further through the long vista-of | satisfactory. No doubt this clause,,if occasion aro 
governed by an arbitration clause... But the poin 
chent, ‘having selected his architect, pres 
capable of carrying out the work entrusted 
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ARCHITECTS AND CLIENTS IN GANADA. 
AS Ue would do well, says the Cuadian Architec, 


ere 


lucky is the man who finds he‘is able to ee until his ee 
prospects are more settled.’ . After:a few’ yearS‘of waiting, | him when. he décides some matter in ispute betwe 
whilst possibly his district has doubled itself in size, and ‘he. eI 

has worked as he probably never will again, his salary is | containing such a clause as the one in question, th 
grumblingly Increased to 200/. per year. He then sees a pro: | would most naturally be inclined to act upon it, whereas, in” 
spect of a home,‘a wife and happier surroundings ; at thirty- © the majority of cases, a client learns that his architect ha “o 
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| done his duty fairly and squarely, and that had he gained “his, 
_ own point at the time an injustice would have been committed’ 
against the contractor. It is to be feared that an-architect is: 
‘more likely to be dismissed than not for the’ simple’ reason 
- that’ a suspicion may at -any time arise ina client’s mittd, 
“against which it is impossible to guard.. The clause must have, 
the evileffect of making the architect of necessity.favour his, 
client at the expense 'of the contractor, rather than run the rigk' 
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-Their’style ‘of-design approaches the gigantic ; it abounds ‘with 
tabrupt ‘transitions and violent contrasts; and affects.an,éxpres- 
“sion of’Stréngth and fierceness .by which’ grace is but too often 
jexchuded and propriety violated: ‘Taught by the ancients*to 
‘god abovedommon nature, they often ‘mistook what was: only 
“uncomine hand far-fetched for the great and the éxtraordinary, 
‘and failed:eolinterest - from too ‘ardent a desire to‘surprise. ‘To 
* their’'credit;*however, it must be remembered that’ modérn 


of ignominious dismissal. The architect’s position is/a, peculiar 
-one. He is his client’s. adviser, and he should not at the out- 
sset‘be thréatened-with dismissal in the event: of-his client 
objecting to his advice, -Time enough to talk ‘about dismissal 
‘when it becomes evident that ‘the architect is failing to fulfil 
his part. ; enh ete 
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; VITULANO MARBLES. | Behe S 
Ae the close of the last century the Bourbon king Charles 
x III. built the noble palace of Caserta, about 18 miles 
from Naples, and it was then that a French. geologist. dis- 
‘covered the marble quarries of Vitulano. ' These produced 


various ‘marbles of beautiful colours with which His Majesty | 


decorated his magnificent staircase and his gorgeous chapel. 
Subsequently these quarries were closed as the) king insisted 
that no one but himself should work them. The marble region 
extends over some 20 square miles, Vitulano, in«the province 
‘of Benevento, being the centre of the industry.» —-, ae 
The’ structure of the marble is what is known as “ Sacca- 
*roida brecciosa.” It is. of various® colours and" beautifully 
veined, and some of it ts rich in shells, such as’ snails and 
-other-crustacea. The variety of colours includes reddish grey, 
-dark’ brown, violet, purple and: lilac. In all the varieties silica 
‘preponderates over the. calcareous matter, so that it is capable 
tof a’ very high® polish, becoming: almost transparent. and: re- 
ssembling jasper. The«marble can be used for any: kind: of 
‘work, * It can be readily’put.on a lathe, and turns:into beautiful 
pillars for columns, balustrades and’ similar uses. Sawh into 
‘slabs: it becomes’ suitable. for pavements, dados, stairways and 
‘furniture, while under «the .chisel.of the: artist it forms:noble 
architectural ornamentation such as friezes, bosses, capitals: of 


columns, architraves:and the like. . It is also largely used for ' 


veneering. The export to. England has greatly increased of 
late years, and certainly-the beauty‘of the material has only to 
‘be more widely known to make its export fourfold its, present 
amount. The present proprietors have done a great deal by 
road-making and’ other works to develop the property and 
«make the quarrying of the marble a simpler operation ; they 
have also applied water-power for sawing theblocks, and 
generally ‘have applied modern scientific ‘methods to the 
development of the industry. SES SNE 
_.' They are .at present »handling six qualities’ of marble, 
namely :—(1) Pearl grey slightly veined - with white or yellow 
and spotted pink of sedimentary structure, (2) Reddish grey 
. breccia of saccaroid structure. (3) Pinkish red’ of saccaroid 
/ structure. (4) Light-coloured breccia of saccaroid structure. 
_ <5) Dark-coloured breccia of saccaroid structiire. (6) Red 
uria of sedimentary structure. ene a Z 
_ The last three are the finest quality of marble, the first three 
being of second quality. “Upwards ‘of 300 blocks of various 
dimensions are now for sale at the works, which are actively 
‘carried’ on summer and winter. The largest blocks«are. of 
3 cubic metres. These marbles stand heat:,remarkably well, 
‘and are consequently eminently suitable for fireplaces. | 


TESSERZA. _ 
Aas Design in Painting... saw 04. 
i ey taking a retrospective view of the progress of the art: in 
_.+ L - modern times, it will be seen that the two first schools, both 
in rank and time,.made design and: its dependent excellences 
_ -their chief objects of study, which was no more, than might 
_ -have been expected; as design must necessarily be attended to 
in some degree antecedently to any other; branch of the art. 

But the artists of these schools had another anda much* more 
__-powerful motive to urge them to the almost exclusive cultiva- 
_ .tion of this principal root and stem of painting ; they had the 
_ “exquisite remains of ancient sculpture to contemplate. These 


“began from a very early period to attract general admiration ;. 
‘from these the first germs of corréct taste were scattered 


among; the people of Italy; by these their artists had their 
‘eyes’ firstropened and their minds first impregnated with ideas. 


_-of true beauty ; by, these they first acquired elevated and just 


_ ‘conceptions of nature,'and were taught to look beyond the 
 timitation of) individual models for perfection of form, for 

+ graceful action’and for purity and grandeur of character. \ But 
_ though both these schools made design a primary object, they 


_ ‘application. Seyerity, energy and loftiness bordering on ex- 
» travagance characterise the princ 
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differed essentially in regard) to. style‘and in the manner of its 


ipal works of the Floréntines. ! 
‘ AM al Pays FN. a om ii 


painting owes them infinite obligation ; they first burst. the 
trammels of dryness, meagreness, hardness:and servile imita- 
tion ; first introduced the free, bold and flowing outline ;, gave 
the first examples of dignified’ character, energetic action and 


The’ feading principle of 'Eupompus may be traced in the 
advicé which He gave to Lysippus (as, preservéd by Pliny), 
‘whom, when ‘tonsulted in a standard of imitation, he’ directed 
to thé’ contemplation of human variety in the multitude of the 
chatactéts’ that’ were passing by, with the axiom “that nature 
‘herstlf"was to be ‘imitated, not an artist.” Excellence,’ said 
‘Euipompus, is thy aim, such‘ excellence as that of Phidias and 
“Polycletus $’but it is not obtained by the servile imitation of 
works, ‘however~'perfect, without mounting’ ‘to the , principle 
which raised them’,to that height ; that principle’ apply ‘to’ thy 
purpose—there fix thy aim. He who, with, the same freedom 
of access ‘to‘nature as another ‘man, contents. himself ‘to 
approach her only through his medium, has resigned, his birth- 
right and originality together ;/ his. master’s manner will be his 
style. If Phidias and Polycletus Have discovered the substance 
and established the perrnanent principle, of the human’ frame, 
they have'not exhausted the variety of human appearatices and 
human character ; if they have abstracted the forms’of majesty 
and those of beauty, nature, compared with their works, will 
point outa, cé that has beén left for thee ; if they have ‘pre- 
occupied mar'ds he js, ‘be thine to give him that ain with which 
he actually appears. | Such was the advice of Eupompus ; less 
lofty, less'ambitious ‘than what the depattéd époch of ‘ybitlis 
would have dictated, but better suited to the times and Better 
to his pupi’s mind. When the spirit of ltberty forsook’*the 


Pella, and’Alexander was become the representative of Jupiter; 
still those who had lost the substance fondled the shadow of 
liberty ; rhetoric mimicked the thunders of oratory, sophistry 
and metaphysic debate that philosophy which ‘had guided life, 
and the grand taste that had dictated to art’ the monumental 
style, invested gods with human form and raised individuals to 
‘heroes, began to give way to refinemeénis in’ appreciating the 
degrees of elegance or of resemblance in imitation ; the ‘advice 
of Eupompus, however, far from implying the abolition of the 
‘old system, recalled his pupil to the examen of the great:prin- 
ciple on which. it. had ‘established ‘its “excellence, and ‘to the 
‘resources which its inexhaustible variety offered for new com- 
binations. RETRO Ruth suchen peuaas Seba Sco 
Monster cles 9 yo dnfuence of Colour: 5°.’ sites 
There cannot be any doubt that certain colours, and certain 
arrangements of. colours, are naturally: and’‘in_ themselves 
“pleasing to the;eye. Children are observed.to take delight in 
brilliant colours before they have learnt to connect any agree- 
able ideas with them, . The analogy of the other senses would 
a priori \ead to this conclusion ; for'as there are certain odours, 
_tastes'and sounds which’ are naturally pleasing or displeasing 
| to the nose, the tongué ‘andthe ear, so, it may, be presumed 
that: there are certain ‘colours, and combinations of ,colours 
which ‘are -naturally pleasing. or displeasing to the eye. 
Although, as will-be presently shown, one.branch of beauty is 
entirely founded on association, the feeling of beauty cannot be 
‘derived from association alone. . “It is the province of asso- 
ciation alone;”as Stewart has justly observed, ‘to impart;to 
one thing the agreeable or. disagreeable effect of another, but 
‘association’ can never account: for the origin of a class. of 
pleasures different. in kind from all the others we know. If 
there ‘was nothing originally and intrinsically pleasing or 
beautiful, the associating principle would have no materials on 
‘which it could operate.” This origin of the feeling of beauty 
appears to us to consist in the pleasure derived from the con- — 
templation of colours, a pleasure in most cases purely sensual 
-and organic, and as incapable of explanation as the pleasure 
derived to the mind through the medium of the ear from the 
harmony of sweet sounds.. An instance of purely sensuual - 
beauty is afforded. by precious. stones, which all ages and 
nations, ancient and modern, barbarous and. civilised, have 
agreed in admiring: That their beauty does not arise from any 
-collateral. associations of their durability. and hardness is 
evident from this, that in the wnpolished state, when they are 
equally hard and durable, they :excite no admiration, The 
precious metals also are beautiful: for the same reason; though 
they have other qualities besides their beauty which give them 
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exchangeable value ; whereas. the -value of precious stones is 
almost . exclusively. owing to, their beauty. |Flowers, the 
splumage of birds, the rainbow, the setting sun, the clear blue 


‘expanse of the sky or the sea, also derive their beauty in great 


‘measure from the mere sensual impression onthe organ of 


sight. Indeed, there are only a few:.cases (suchas ‘that of ‘the | 


beauty of complexion) in which, the beauty of coloyr is derived 
from association, and therefore admits of a resolution. into’ 
‘simpler elements. 


Mylne’s Blackfriars Bridge. 


The City of London undertook to open a new bridge while 
the improvements of the old London Bridge were being carried 
-on.. A report was made by a committee of the*’Common 
Council in 1754, with a design by Dance, the surveyor to the 
City, and an estimate amounting to 185,950/i,~’exclusive 
of the approaches and the expense of piling. 
ful -application’ was made to Parliament, and a grant of a 
reversionary toll, with, power to borrow 160,coo/, upon. ,the 
| credit thereof, were obtained, and twelve aldermen and twenty- 

four common councillors were subsequently appointed to Carry 
the Act into effect.. On account of the scanty.means of the 
City, and probably:the difficulty of raising money, it being war 
time, it was a matter of consideration whether the bridge should 
be. of wood or stone, or both. A public proposition was 
eventually made for a loan of 144,000/, and. the subscribers 
were to have the City seal for their security. This proposition 
was so eagerly embraced that in seventeen days the whole of 
the subscriptions were filled up, and 19,000/," was eventually 
added to the fund from the fines levied on those,who refused to 
serve. the office of sheriff. . To diminish the expenses the.com- 
mittee acted without fee or reward, and by: their prudent 
economy. 12,806/. 15..6¢, was added to the general fund.. The 
bridge was advertised as open for competition, and the drawings | 
and models were sent in on October 4, 1759. An objection 
being made to the elliptical form. of the arches in the design 
présented by Mylne, as deficient’ in. strength‘an@ stability, the 
objection was directed.to be laid before eight: competent. 
gentlemen. -In 1760. these gentlemen: determined in, favour. of. 
_.Mylne. ,The form of. his.arch was then considered’ not only 
best adapted to the navigation at all times of the tide without 
raising the carriage-way to, an inconvenient height, but also 
much stronger than the semicircular arch constructed in. the 
common way, whilst at the same time its great width rendered 
fewer; piers necessary. . Mylne, was . accordingly chosen | 
surveyor on February 27, 1760._.The foundations of the piers 
were piled to guard against a failure like that which occurred 
in one of the arches of Westminster Bridge, but the caissons 
on which the piers were laid were considerably distorted. The 
bridge -was ‘placed. as near as possible at right angles to the 
_ Stream of ebb and flood. The bridge itself cost 152,840/., but 
before it; was opened a temporary way for passengers was 
carried, across the arches, by which 1,757 was added. The 
total expense was, however,’so much increased by the embank- 
- ments and approaches that it was estimated in 1766 at. 
. 232,185/. 125. 6¢., and amounted in the end to nearly 300,000/. 
The shares were about the same time -bought up by Govern- 
ment, and the bridge. made ‘free to the public by the removal 
of the toll which had been placed on it. 


Medizeval Manuseripts of Wales. 


A large proportion of Medieval Welsh prose consists of 
translations from the Latin. ‘There are several independent 
versions of the “ Historia” of Geoffrey: of ‘Monmouth: ‘ We 
have the story of the Crucifixion from the Septuagint, the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, the Elucidarium, the miracles of -St: 
Edmund, the dream‘ of. Paul, the Seven Wise Men of ‘Rome, 
-Imago Mundi, the Finding of the ‘Cross, the Purgatory of 
Patrick, the Lives of Saints, and we have even seen’ a trans-. 
lation of the Athanasian Creed done for the love of Eva, the 
fair daughter of Meredith, a somewhat original method of 
recommending a suit.‘ The earlier versions of the Charlemagne 
story follow the text of Turpin pretty closely, but later, as in 
the “ Red’ Book of ‘Hengest,” the’ text of the old: French 
“Otinel” is embodied almost verbatim in the earlier part, and 
then in summary. Another translation from the French is the 
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;-counties or of those who were knighted from: the t 
Perhaps no language has so many elegies, and from these., 
-be gathered at least the virtues sof, the subject, as well as w 
‘manner of man he was. , Incidentally, interesting. customs an 
‘social habits are, vividly portrayed. Many of the old Welsh — 
lfamnilies retained. their own. bard. He has his place in the 
“Surt of Howel Da, and we find him housed at Nanney so 
‘late.as 1700. No incident in the family history escapes hi 
Scarcely a hawk or favourite hound dies unrecorded ; and 
a fact worth mentioning that the least promising subjects often 
bring .out the most interesting information. The student of — 
Welsh history should attach but little importance to the head- 
ings or titles of the poems, and read everything belonging o 
the particular period of his researches if he wishes to meet wit he 
a fair measure of success. The poems that may claim to rank z 
as literature of a high quality deal as a rule either with the — 
human affections or with the aspects of nature. .Inlove and — 
death the Welsh poet is often supreme, and -his love: and 
observations of nature were as keen in the fourteenth century 
as those of Byron, Shelley and Wordsworth in'the nineteenth 
There is no Welsh drama. The jingling shackles of the Welsh 
metres have hitherto proved inimical to the production of any- 
thing requiring sustained effort. oo.) 
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AN MOSAIC, — 
T Dorchester, Dorset, which has proved so rich in-ancient 
Roman relics, another interesting discovery has just been — 

made. During some excavations on a building estate on the — 
_confines. of: the borough, and only a few hundred yards from 
the ‘ancient: Roman. amphitheatre, a splendid: specimen: of a 
villa pavement has been disclosed. Several similar discoveriés — 
have been made’ of Jate years, but nothing so. fine or so well 
preserved has yet been recorded. The pavement,is about 
2 feet below the surface and the design :is : unusually elaborate, 
while the colouring of the tesserae remains almost as fresh as 
when laid down.» The discovery is regarded. as. of great im a 
portance, and the authorities of the British Museum are stat ed 
to be interesting themselves with -the view to securing an_ 

almost unique specimen. . ee gaat) ; 
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CP ie" GENERAL. | odd LE Raley vg 
- The Classes of architecture, building construction, &c., at 
King’s College, London, will be continued as usual. .Messrs. 
Fletcher will be the lecturers, and Mr; Bartlett the demonstrator. 
The latter will lecture in the evening classes on construction, — 
drawing and quantities. etpe art oe 
' The First Premium in ‘the com 
Hall, Leeds, has been. awarded, says the Leeds Mercury, 
Messrs. Leeming &' Leeming, of Westminster ; the second 
Mr. Walter Hanstock, of Leeds and Batley ; and the third to 
Mr. Bowman, of Leeds. It is not yet decided which des 
will be carried out. Ra a 
__. & Stained-glass Window, presented by Mr. J. Innes, wil 
shortly’ be’ placed in the west end of Merton Church, Th 
design was. prepared by students of the Art College. 
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Two additional windows, which are also his gift, are in 
gress. Gy Popa a ae se ay + 
The Surrey County Asylum Board have sanctioned 
additions to Brookwood Asylum to provide accommodation for — 
the normal increase in lunacy for the: next few, years, and t 
have also purchased the Netherne estate for the purpose 
erecting a second asylum... The county council are desir 
of obtaining the opinion of the guardians as to whether the 
council should provide separate accommodation for imbecile 
in a building apart from the ordinary mixed asylum. The ¢ 
of such building would probably be from 180/. to 200/. a bed, 
as compared with 250/..to 300/. for the ordinary mixed asylum, 
The War Office Authorities have notified the Pembroke 
Town Council that steps will be taken to. proceed: with: th 
“erection of new infantry barracks at Pembroke Dock, the esti 
“mated cost of which is 88,000/.,.as soon as the council is in ¢ 


Holy Grail, which exists in a MS. of the close of the fourteenth 
century. ‘In addition to the Mabinogion and the Arthurian 
Romances there are others, such as Bown of ‘Hampton, and 
Amlyn and Amyc. Two vellum copies of the “ Physicians of 
Mydvei” exist. There are many copies of the “ Historical” 
Triads and ‘of the Genealogy of the Saints, and of pedigree 
MSS. on paper,.as well as manuscripts containing’ lists. of 
Proverbs, Vocabularies, Prophecies, Orations, Grammars, ' 
Dictionaries, &c. In verse we have very abundant material, - 
and by far the greater part is a kind ‘of rhymed chronicle of’ 
public events, wars, heroic’ deeds,: adventures, quarrels, recon- 
ciliations, incitements to leaders, pzans to victors, lamenta- | 
tions on the death ‘of patriots and ‘patrons.’ Without these 
bards much of the dry facts of Welsh history would: have been 
lost, and nearly all the colouring... For instance, it would pro- 
bably be possible to draw up a list of the sheriffs of Welsh 


-position to supply the contractors with water. - tS eect 

The Convention of the American Institute of Architects — 
will be held in Pittsburgh on November 13, 14 and ‘15, 1899. 
The papers to be. read will be’ classed under several heads, 
relating to artistic subjects, to historical topics and to construc- 
‘tion. . Under the first head there will be several papers on the 
influence of the French school of design on architecture in. 
America. One or two papers até promised on ‘architecture 
and the allied arts... Several papers “are: expected» on the 
legitimate style of ornamental design for steel skeleton con- 
struction, as. well as a few: papers on: historical topics. The — 
' Pittsburgh manufacturing plants, such as the Carnegie ste 
works, the Westinghouse eléctrical: plants ‘and, the plate-gle 
works, will be thrown open to the architects for examinati 
and before this examination papers will ‘be read describing the 
methods of manufacture, &c., of the different plants that will be 
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' SPALDING. 
_ volume of the A.A. Sketch-book, S. V. Norru ; bronze 
-tnedal, A. A. CARDER. 

medal, A. Symon ; bronze medal and one volume of the 
_ A.A. Sketch-book, G. H. Jenkins; hon. mention, W. J. 
PUAVIES. 5 2. - 
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THE WEEK. 


Tus year’s meeting of the British Association — will 
begin at Dover on Wednesday next. The town is not 
associated with science, and people only consider it as 
a place for landing or departing; it is, therefore, not extra- 
ordinary that in the course of sixty-nine years a meeting 
was not held there. But this year the French Association, 
which is an imitation of the British, is to have a meeting in 
Boulogne, and as it was considered that science, like art, 
was cosmopolitan, and there might be an_ intercourse 
between the two scientific bodies without any dangerous 
results, Dover at last obtained its chance. We hope the 
hosts will remember that students of science are not always 
millionaires, and will be less outrageous than usual in their 
charges. Sir MicHar. Foster, the physiologist, will be 
the president of the meeting. The sectional presidents are 
Professor PoyntinG (Mathematics and Physics), Mr. 
Horace T. Brown (Chemistry), Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE 
(Geology), Professor ADAM SEDGWICcK .(Zoology), Sir JoHN 
Murray (Geography), Mr. Henry Hiccs (Political 
Economy and Statistics), Sir W. H. WuitE (Mechanical 
Science), Mr. C. S. Reap (Anthropology), Mr. J. M. 
LANGLEY (Physiology) and Sir GkorcE KiNG (Botany). 


THE hot weather appears to have had anirritating effect 


_ on local authorities wherever they have to deal with build- 
.ings. 


At Uckfield, in Sussex, the rector erected a store- 
house of the simplest kind, which the local council treated 
as an infringement of the by-laws of the parish. Asan 


_ orchard-house or a poultry-house, exemption could be 


claimed for it, and the building committee adopted that 
view, although the structure was not 30 feet distant from 
But at the meeting of the parish 
council the action of the committee was not approved., It 
appears that recently a similar building was erected by one 
of the members, but the committee declined to approve of 
it, and in order to evade his liability he was obliged to take 
off the roof. It was considered that uniformity of treat- 
ment should be necessary, and the rector’s store-house 
was remitted to the building committee for further con- 
sideration. The use of by-laws and Building Acts is mainly 
to prevent the spread of fires. ‘The rector’s building is in 


ea position where there is no risk of danger to adjoining 


property. At any other time common sense would prevail 
and the spirit of the by-law would be acted on, but 


with the thermometer standing so high in Uckfield and a 
close meeting-room, the councillors are to be excused for 
_ becoming despotic. 


THE following are the principal prize-winners in the 
Architectural Association for the 
session 1898-99 :—A.A. travelling studentship, value 257. 


and bronze medal, D. T. Fyre; second prize, value 5, 


H. Tanner, jun.; hon. mention, H. FarQuHaRsoN. 
A.A. medal, not awarded ; prize, value 5/7. 5s., H. TANNER, 
jun.; Andrew Oliver Prize, value 5/7 55. G. J. T. 


ReAveELL; Arthur Cates Scholarship, C. L. FLEMING- 
~— WILLIAMS. 
‘scholarship, value 6/. 6s., A. R. CONDER ; bronze medal, 
HH. J. Worrow ; 


Lectures - Division I,—Silver medal and A.A. 


hon. mention, P. J. WerstTwoop. 
Lectures: Division I7.—Silver medal, P. Ji 
bronze medal, H. S. Barrett; hon. mention, R. H. 
Studio: Division Z.—Silver medal. and one 


Studio: Division L1,—Silver 


THE prizes sub-committee report that the competition 


_ for the A.A, medal—A Library in a Country “’Town”— 


_~ produced a disappointing result, as only two sets were sent 


le 


in, and these not up to the usual standard. One was un- 


[: d finished, and the plans, elevation and sections were on 


tracing paper. ‘The other one, though not altogether satis- 


TURNER . 


factory, had points of merit, and the committee decided to 
_award the author (H. Tanner, jun.) 5 guineas in con- 


sideration of the work he had done. They could not feel 
justified in awarding the medal and the 10 guineas. The 
committee regret that there were no competitors for the 
essay and Architectural Union Company’s prizes. 


Piracy of designs can rarely be satisfactory to the suf- 
ferers, but if an exception be possible it is when the culprits 
are foreigners. For years French and German artists were 
supposed to have a monopoly of English manufactures. 
While South Kensington inflicted its theories of crnament 
on the country there was some reason for the belief. Since 
so many manufacturing districts have revolted against the 
Departmental system there is a change. One result was 
seen in the proposal which was brought before the meeting 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in Belfast on 
Tuesday. A representative from Nottingham proposed 
“That, in view of the fact that foreign countries either 
do not afford efficient protection to English designs 
registered in their respective countries, or allow that 
protection to be forfeited on grounds the validity of 
which would not be acknowledged in this country, this 
Association is of opinion that foreign designs registered in 
this country should not be entitled to greater or more 
efficient protection than English designs in the respective 
foreign countries, and that memorials embodying this 
resolution be sent to HER Majesty's Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and the President of the Board of Trade.” 
Great Britain is too strong to adopt a policy of reprisals, 
and that peculiarity often makes foreigners assume the 
appearance of bravery. At Belfast the old principle of 
long-suffering prevailed, for the majority preferred the fol- 
lowing amendment :—‘‘ That this Association begs respect- 
fully to draw the attention of Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to the inefficient protection given 
to English designs by foreign countries, and urges upon the 
Secretary of State to take steps for the remedying of this 
unsatisfactory state of affairs.” As there is no disputing 
the piracy, it may be assumed steps will be taken to 
diminish if not to end the evil. 


WHEN a public library is to be erected in this country it 
is usual to apply to editors of architectural journals for an 
illustration of a building which will be exactly suited to the 
town and the requirements. ‘That is an economical way of 
starting the preliminary arrangements, but as in the majority 
of cases the illustration is not adapted to the special needs, 
not much is gained. The Americans are wiser, for they 
know how to turn those opportunities to the profit of the 
public. When the project of a public library for the city 
of Boston was approved, one of the first operations was to 


“seek out all that could be discovered about the arrange- 


ments of modern libraries. The views of libraries in the 
architectural journals of Europe and America were collected, 
with papers by librarians, reports of societies, articles in’ 
magazines and newspapers, in fact, everything in print 
relating to the subject was analysed. In that way invalu- 
able data were prepared to enable the trustees to adopt the 
wisest course, and most appropriately the library was based 
on libraries. The work- was found to bé useful to others, 
and in consequence Mr. WHITNEY, one of the librarians, 
has continued it after the original purpose. was accom- 
plished. What is the result? In the last ‘‘ Bulletin” of the 
library we find over sixty closely printed columns of a 
catalogue of the illustrations and plans of the library build- 
ings of the world, all of which can be referred to instantly 
by a visitor to the Boston Library. It is needless to say 
we cannot in Great Britain point to a similar collection. 
The needs of architects are not of much account to the 
grandees of the British Museum, who have the universe 
under their care, and the leisure of the clerks at South 
Kensington who cannot make an abstract of a title-page in 
another language, but who are allowed to lay down laws for 
art, it would be cruelty to disturb. It therefore follows that 
if an English architect is desirous to “ get up” the subject 
of libraries, his most efficient course will be to take a trip 
to Boston. There, as well as in the city, he is likely to 
find much else which is worth attention. 
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THE NATIONAL. ART COMPETITION. 
(First ARTICLE.) 


BR’ no other means is it possible to judge as adequately 


the outcome of the tuition given at the art schools 
and classes under the Science and Art Department through- 
out the kingdom as by a careful examination of the works 
sent in’year by year for national competition. In them we 
have the first and best fruits of the labours of hundreds of 
conscientious and gifted students of both sexes, the 
majority of them young people who hope in the near 
future appreciably to augment their incomes, if not 
absolutely to make a living, in the field of industrial art. 
For those who have the best interests of our national 
industries at heart, to ignore their efforts is worse than 
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foolish; it is cruel; and yet how many, we wonder, of our ae. 
readers have taken the trouble to visit recently the ir ‘a 
building leading ‘from the machinery section im Exhibition — 
Road, South Kensington, in which for some months past — 
the National Art Competition ‘work for 1899 (embracing — 
considerably more than a couple of thousand exhibits) has 
been on view. * . , | 

It is hardly necessary for us to say at this time that 
methods adopted hitherto by the Department have not 
always been such as we could sanction, but that is nota 
sufficient reason to justify our ignoring the successes of the _ 
students who have to suffer the disadvantages of the 
systems we should like:to see changed. Indeed, are we 
not bound to ask ourselves the question, “If they are a 
to produce material so excellent under existing ciret 
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fi stances, what could they not do if the necessary revolution 


were effected ? ” 
_ It must be confessed that the report of the examiners |. 


_ for the present year forms most interesting and instructive 
_ reading, and one painful fact which it makes perfectly clear 
beyond all possibility of dispute is that, for some time past, 
there must have been a screw—and a big one too—very, 
very loose at headquarters. 
and schools in all parts of the country are expected to 
“look up” to South Kensington ; indeed, many do do so, 
wishing that they could share the full privileges enjoyed by 
those who attend the Royal College of Art, for have they 
not a matchless museum at command, a library almost 
unrivalled, and the ‘pick ‘of the professors? Truly they 
have, and yet with it all what a sorry spectacle is presented 


by the work from this’the fountain-head of our national art: 


education. The indictment preferred against the Royal 
College of Art in the report referred to must not be passed 
by in silence, and surely the comments in section after 
section must have made students and examiners alike feel 
extremely uncomfortable.* ‘‘The examiners expected ‘to 
see better work . . . regret to see a considerable’ falling 
off ... . too often a meretricious sketchiness . . . a very 
poor show of work... the examiners do not’ see any 
improvement . . . work of such a low standard. . . far 
below the standard required for national competition 
awards.” And so we might continue to quote sentence 
after sentence of a similarly uncomplimentary nature, but 
they become monotonous. All this shows how necessary it 
is that the right men should be secured, and that quickly, 
to take the reins at Kensington ; we know that the state of 
confusion prevailing there at the present time is bad almost 
beyend belief, and the task of converting the chaos into 
anything resembling order will be little short of herculean. 
» If matters are permitted to. get much worse:it is’ impossible 
‘te predict what the end will be. Vo hNy 
- In this review, and that which is to follow next week, 
we shall confine our remarks strictly to the applied art 
sections, for they are by far the most noteworthy. It is 
quite apparent that students are coming to the conclusion 
that, where the acquisition of the necessaries of life is the 
object they have in view, a better living is to be made out 
- of manufacturers than out of picture buyers ; so, instead 
of working upon laboured studies of “still life,” or copies 
of ‘old masters,” they are seriously turning their attention 
to the designing of useful objects, for which a market is 
more likely to be found ; and, let us say at once, the pro- 
_*ductions of many are full of promise. 
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It would be unreasonable to expect that these young 
men and women, the majority of whom are dependent for 
their technical knowledge upon books and class tuition, 
and probably have never entered a factory or workshop in 
their lives, should present their ideas in such a form that 
practical experts could not take exception to them. A perfect 
acquaintance with the intricacies of art metal-work, cabinet- 
making, textile-weaving, glass-working, &c., is not to be 
acquired in art classes as they are conducted in our midst 
to-day, and, recognising this,’ we cannot but be surprised 
that so much of the work under review is as practical as it 
is. An examination of the complete selection forces us to 
admit that scores of the students have laid a splendid 
foundation upon which to build, and their future efforts 
only need to be wisely directed to bring about a very rich 
harvest of beautiful, and, what is equally important, practical 
creations for the embellishment of the home. 


SILVER MEDAL DesiGN py Mr. G. R. PITKETHLY. 


Our selection for illustration must necessarily be very 
limited, and we have, therefore, chosen subjects most 
calculated to be of immediate interest to readers of The 
Architect. It may be remembered that the name of Mr. 
Gro. Montacur ELtwoop has been placed high by the 
examiners in past competitions, and we are pleased to see 
that he has again this year won a silver medal by a series 
of conscientious and original drawings. The designing of 
domestic interiors is not by any means the simplest branch 
of study to cultivate, but that this artist has tackled it 
manfully may be judged from the three first illustrations in 
this article. The task he set himself in this case was to 
plan an ideal“ bachelor’s room,” and in its working out he has 
given evidence of the possession of freshness of thought and 
of a technical knowledge that inspire us to look with pleasant 
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| ends should satisfy the veriest bachelor living, and we are © 
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anticipation for more work from his pencil. Weare inclined — 
to think that if the ingle were actually carried out in strict _ 
accordance with the proportions suggested by the drawing — 
the general effect would be somewhat heavy, but that could 
easily be rectified. There is one feature specially notice- _ 
able throughout this room, and that is the regard to 
utilitarian considerations. The roomy cupboards, sensible — 


SILVER MEDAL Desicns By Miss Datsy CLAGUE. 


writing-table, settle, book-shelves and many another quaint 
little corner for the reception of all manner of odds and * 


not sure that such a scheme would not be regarded witha — 


SILVER MEDAL DESIGN BY Mr. FRANK STONEBANK. 
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large measure of favour by many who have entered the holy 
state of matrimony. We may mention in passing that Mr. 


ELtwoop has a tasteful suggestion for a mantelpiece in the o 
architectural room at Burlington House this year. $ Ti 

Mr. Gro. R. PITKETHLY is another silver medallist, and ane 
is represented by a number of modelled designs for glazed ky = 
tiles, one of the best of which we illustrate—a_ skilful ice 
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handling of low relief characterised at the same time by 
vigour and restraint. The figures are well posed and 
‘modelled, and the artist has evidently paid due attention to 
- the question of the repeat. 
A glance through the list of awards gives one an idea of 
-the number of women artists who are forsaking the paint- 
‘ing of plaques and door panels for decorative design, and 
‘an inspection of the works by which the awards have been 
gained is sufficient to dispel the illusion that finikin pretty- 
prettiness is inseparable from the feminine mind, for in not 
‘a few of them we find a dignity of conception and breadth 
of treatment which, disregarding the sex of the artists, one 
may justly describe as ‘“‘masterly.” Five of the seventeen 
gold medallists are women, and prominent among them this 
year, as in past competitions, is Miss Mary G. Houston, 
of the Royal College of Art, whose portitre in appliqué, and 
-modelled designs for hand mirror, hair brush and comb to 
‘be executed in beaten silver, are of exceptional merit. 
Notable; too, are Miss GERTRUDE BLACKBURN’S designs 
for lace (silver medal); Miss Maup AcKERy’s silver work 


(silver medal), Miss Kate ALLEN’s jewellery (silver medal), 


Miss. KATHERINE WarREN’s fan and book cover (silver 
médal), and others to which we shall refer in our next 
article. Miss Daisy CLacue carried off a silver medal for 
a number of ‘“‘ Modelled Designs based on a Flowering 
Plant,” three of which—for a frieze, a repouwssé plaque, and 


an embossed leather book cover—are reproduced herewith. , 


We must conclude our notes for the present with Mr. 
FRANK STONEBANK’S design for cretonne, a well-conceived 
and clever piece of drawing that should come out well in 
the material for which it is intended. It only needs a 
glance into the windows of our leading furnishing houses 
just now to discover that, for the most part, patterns in 
“textile fabrics are “running large,” and this design is 
thoroughly in keeping with those “existing demands” we 
“hear so much about. 


SCIENTIFIC CONGRESSES. 
HE amazing success.of the meetings of the British 

- |. Association for the Advancement of Science has 
‘bad an injurious effect on those of all the itinerant bodies 
which were created in imitation of it. Brewster had 
not anticipated that cities and towns were every’ year to 
exercise diplomacy in order to obtain the privilege of 
entertaining the representatives of so many sections of 
“science, and, to tell the truth, he was in his later years a 
little dissatisfied with the proportions and ambitions of the 
' Frankenstein he had created. . He desired to arrange 
opportunities where students could once a year compare 
-netes and explain their difficulties with one another, and 
“from the friendly discussions it was hoped science would 
“be advanced. The public did not count for much in his 
“scheme of the Association; but, to his -surprise, they 
became the dominant power. Men who had lived like 
‘tecluses apart from the world found it was a pleasant change 
to explain their special subjects before a crowd that seemed 
to be reverential, or in the happy homes of England where 
_ they were quartered, and where more comfort was to be 
found than they had hitherto imagined. If Faust could have 
had ‘a little experience of the afluent hospitality which 
Lancashire always offers to the members of the British 
- Association, or the urbanity with which peers and owners 
of -many acres receive them in their ancestral halls, he 
would not probably have become disgusted with his pro- 
_fessorship, nor have caused so much sorrow to others. For 
‘an his first soliloquy he tells us :— HS Sikes 
=. The fancy, too, has died away, 
The hope that I might in my day | 
a Instruct and elevate mankind. 

i Thus robbed of learning’s only pleasure, 

. Without dominion, rank or treasure, 

. a Without one joy that earth can give, 

ae Could dog—were Ia dog—so live ? 
__ The British. Association may claim among its many 
‘beneficial works to have put an end to any chance which 
-MEPHISTOPHELES might have of entering into compacts 
with the philosophers of the nineteenth century. They 
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now know they can be treasured although they may not be 
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discovered some combination of bodies, or it may be what 
appears to them an insignificant fact, they will find manu- 


‘facturers and company-promoters who will value it as if it 


were the philosopher’s stone. Faust may well be envious 
of the good fortune of his successors, for in England they 
can share in evening parties which are much more agree- 
able than those which he hoped for when he addressed the 
moon :— 

Oh, that upon some headland height 

I now were wandering in thy light! 

Floating with spirits, like a shadow, 

Round mountain-cave, o’er twilight meadow, 

And from the toil of thought relieved, 

No longer sickened and deceived, 

In thy soft dew could bathe, and find 

Tranquillity and health of mind. 


The lions of the original British Association are to be 
envied for one week at least in the year. But no such 
success awaited the representatives of the associations 
which were founded on an‘imitation of BREWSTER’s plan. 
The British Association which was to uphold social. science 
under the patronage of. Lord BroucHAm collapsed, and 
one of its creators subsequently found himself in a position 
to be able to speak from experience about convict establish- 
ments. Bed: ; 

The fiasco of the Social Science Society must for some 
time have an injurious effect on bodies of a different class 
and which are not altogether inspired by selfish aims. : But 
apart from that cause it is not to be expected that the 
success of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, especially in its early days, can be repeated. It 
was a necessity when it arose. Means of. intercommunica- 
tion between students of physical science were few, and in 
consequence disputes about the origin of inventions and 
discoveries were not uncommon. In our days there are 
few secrets in science, for a Faust is not more able to 
close the “hochgewolbten, engen, gothischen Zimmer” 
against journalists: than against a WAGNER.) As a conse- 
quence the meetings of the Association are less attractive 
than formerly, but members are received with as much 
welcome as of yore. ‘ 

The belief; however, is still firm that the object of all 
similar meetings is to reveal novelties. There are no dis- 
coyeries awaiting the student of political science, for. ex- 
pediency controls the “dismal science,” and consequently 
the Social Science congresses did not thrive. In art we are 


_always going back to the past, and it is not to be expected 


that in a route so often trod there is much to be. seen 
which escaped the notice of earlier wayfarers.. At Church 
congresses there is so much animation, it might be supposed 
theology had become one of the progressive sciences, and 
that men were eager to learn new doctrines, but as those 
who read papers, however much they differ, all profess to 
announce only what is ancient, we must attribute the inte- 
rest which the meetings excite to something which is not 
attainable by the followers of the sciences and the arts. 

The position of a sanitary congress to some extent 
resembles that of the British Association, but it has also 
much which is peculiar. Science in BREWSTER’S days was 
at least equally occupied with the past as with the present. 
Men were anxious to: know how and when the globe on 
which they lived was created. Was water or fire the chief 
agent in the processes of destruction and reconstruction ? 
Accordingly periods were taken into consideration which 
were far beyond those of which archzologists sought 


for evidence. Antiquity was not without its effect 
on other sections besides that of geology. The 
sanitarian has much less scope for inquiry. He may 


refer to plagues and other manifestations of ignorance in 
the past, but his principal business is with the present. To 
increase the average term of human life by a few years 
would be a triumph for him, and to demonstrate how 
centenarians can become common would be enough to 
make him a subject fora statue. If tested by the time 
standard all he can say or do must appear trifling compared 
with the operations described by the geologist or the 
astronomer, and the anxiety to extend the life of man looks | 
almost rebellious when the naturalist desctibes the whole- 
sale destruction of other beings. But from their limitations 
those reasons should compel men to take the keenest 


understood, and if in the course of their inquiries they have | interest in the results of sanitary investigations. ‘They may. 
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with health as well as wealth ? 

One peculiarity of the Baconian system is the preference 
of “fruit” to discourses, and it is exhibited in sanitation 
more markedly than in most subjects. It is not by reading 
papers the death-rate can be lowered. Sanitary science 1s 
never complete until it is represented by many entries in 
the patent lists, There can be no finality with traps, ven- 
tilators, joints of drains, cowls, flushing apparatus and the 
numerous appliances which have helped to realise Bacon’s 
maxim that ‘‘ Houses are built to Live in, and not to Looke 
on,” and to differentiate modern from ancient mansions. 
With them, at least, progress can be exemplified. Chemicat 
theories can be most excellent and logical, but where are 
the disinfectants which can be applied to sewage on a large 
scale, or the substance which will aid in solving the smoke 
problem in cities? It seems to us that too much eloquence 
is displayed at all the sanitary congresses over theories and 
conclusions which are apparent. They should be the 


battle-field on which inventions are to be arrayed and where . 


inventors should be duly honoured. Meetings. will be 
barren of results until it is accepted universally that with- 
out the aid of inventors there can be no efficient sanitation 
nor any appreciable diminution of the death-rate. Fortu- 
nately there are other means of making known sanitary 
improvements in the true sense of the phrase, and without 
publicity the most efficient appliances can only resemble 
the theories which were introduced before social science 
and art congresses, and benefited neither the originators nor 
the public. 

There is, however, one purpose which sanitary con- 
gresses can serve. ‘They are able to aid in giving notoriety 
to the variety of ways by which the progress of sanitation 
can now be impeded. The stubborn old-fashioned hater 
of improvements because they were new-fangled has given 
place to more dangerous enemies. When we read of the 
enormous value constantly set on slums, or on land for 
hospitals, reservoirs, sewage farms, &c., is it not plain 
that to private interests those of the community have to 
succumb? While property in land and houses ‘is generally 
purchased at extravagant prices, why should inventors be 
expected to bestow their property on corporations? In his 
presidential address at Southampton, Alderman Lemon, who 
has had very large experience in sanitary works, congratu- 
lated the Congress on the circumstance that “the patents 
for jointing pipes are fast running out, and the result may 
be.a reduction in price.” Is Mr. Lemon aware that the 
profits on some, if not all, of those patents have been 
inadequate, and that in justice the patents should be 
extended? Again, what hope is there for inventors if their 
work is not adopted until the patent has expired?. When, 
also, incompetent officials are appointed, can it be expected 
that the spirit of the Public Health Acts will be respected ? 

The uncertainty of their position: must also take from 
the officers the confidence in the future which is an 
incentive to exertion. A zealous surveyor or inspector 
who is resolutely determined to make sanitary laws be 
obeyed can hardly fail to make enemies, and he cannot 
tell when they will be able to operate on a_ sufficient 
number of councillors to make his. office untenable... It 
may be said the surveyors and inspectors are not in a 
worse position than other municipal officers, but the latter 
cannot so often come into collision with influential people. 
If the sanitary congresses made the appointments of the 
health officers more secure, they would render a service to 
the public which would be enough to justify the existence 
of the Institute. 


During some Excavations which -have recently been 
made in the vicinity of Lincoln’s Inn Hall, in connection with 
the complete relaying of the drainage there, several fragmenrs 
of old pottery, consisting of jars, candlesticks, &c., a small 
green glass bottle and a large bronze medal were discovered 


some distance from the surface of the ground by the workmen. . 


-hearers to imagine a contract made in a comparatively 


5 per cent. on that amount and run the risk of a rev 


ILLICIT COMMISSIONS, Ste 
HEN so eminent a lawyer as Sir Epwarp Fry speaks 
as an authority on ethics his words are sure to im- 
press the public. _ For that reason he is under an obligation 
to avoid hearsay. On Tuesday, at a meeting of the Society of 
Friends in Birmingham, he again took up the subject. 
illicit commissions among architects, which he considere 
were due to the great subdivision of labour. He asked his 
primitive state of society for the construction of a house, 
He supposed the owner of the land would have called in 
one or two of his neighbours, and weuld have em- 
ployed-a builder, and perhaps the village blacksmith, and 
the thing would have been done by the intervention of 
these men. Now, he said, if they wanted to get a house 
built they must employ an architect, a quantity surveyor, a 
builder, a clerk of the works, and when the whole was. — 
finished, or before the work was begun, if it was to be done 
in a town, they must. call in the local surveyor, whose 
approval was required for the building. In each of these 
divisions friction was possible, and therefore the division of 
labour had given opportunity for that kind of * easing joint,” 
giving ‘‘ palm oil” as it was called, which was too frequer 
the cause of this kind of procedure. See how much the old: 
system differed from the new to the great development of the 
system of agency. He contrasted with this the old family busi- _ 
ness carried on, say, by a father and two sons, they doing the 
whole work of superintendence. There would be very little: 
temptation for anything like corruption or bribery, very 
little chance of secret commissions. Substitute for that a 
concern carried on, as so many firms were, as a limited or 
unlimited company, as the case might be, with direct 
managers, superintendents, foremen and a whole hierar 
of officials. Was it not obvious that the latter form 
carrying on business gave opportunity for corruption, 
secret transactions, for favouritism which did not and could 
not exist in the earlier forms of contract? Sir Epwarp’ 
reasoning, we regret to say, bears resemblance to much 
the argumentation which is now employed in Fran 
There is excessive division of labour in the French 
‘Office, and in each division friction is possible, and t 
fore a liability to temptation in the form of “ palm oil” fi 
foreign agents. Theold primitive conditions of going to 
were simpler and better, for the modern system gives opp 
tunities for corruption, secret transactions and favouriti 
Consequently an officer who was obnoxious to many of - 
superiors is a traitor. Qne section of politicians in 
may be pardoned for reasoning so loosely, but we 
more rigorous logic from an upright English judge. — 
EpwarD Fry were acquainted with the history of ar 
ture he would find that charges of dishonesty 
architects have been heard since men of their clas 
employed, and the belief in illicit commissions is 
fined to England. . But where -is the evidence o 
transactions in connection with modern works? — 
division of labour is a protection against them. A 
inquiry would have informed Sir Epwarp, Fry that 
a sub-contract does not amount to 1to/, Can he 
that a respectable architect would condescend. to’ 


Again, in contracts with limited or unlimited 
panies where there is a host of. officials, the ¢ 
of discovery are increased. The elaborate © 
sation of business is not favourable to expenditur 
commissions. Let us suppose the economical checks | 
insufficient, and money is paid for having goods specific 
In that case Sir Epwarp Fry must have heard of insta 
of the malpractices. The subject is known to be his ‘hot 
and therefore informers would enter into corresponder 
with him, There would not be the least risk if he. 
lished an inventory of those cases which appeared to 
to be well founded, for a gentleman of his reputation 
not fear that men would rashly enter on actions for | 
As long, therefore, as Sir Epwarp Fry does not pro 
evidence and is content with relying on the possibiliti 
doing evil, to which human nature is lable, he — 
expect that people will become alarmed at his cha 
We are afraid his own reputation, which all have respec 
and which in a measure is public property, will suffer 
by his rashness in making indefinite charges. — ae 
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‘TESSERZ. 
Hieratie Inscriptions. 


> GYPTIAN philology is yet in its infancy. Champollion 
, got little further than the accidence of the language, and 
since his time not much has been done in the investigation of 
the syntax. The attention of scholars has been greatly 
devoted to the public monuments, funereal inscriptions and the 
ritual, none of which give much insight into niceties of con- 
struction and the capabilities of expression which the old 
Egyptian undoubtedly possessed. The language of the monu- 
ments is conventional and abbreviated; that of the ritual 
mystical and antiquated. A collection of the London Gazettes 
and Court Circulars, the Book of Common Prayer and copies of 
the tombstones in a dozen of our cathedrals would present but 
an imperfect basis for the reconstruction of the English 
language if it should be ever lost ; but these materials would be 
far more complete for such a purpose than those which have 
hitherto been the principal object of the exploration of 
‘Egyptologists. The so-called ritual is, indeed, in no way to be 
~ classed with our Prayer-book for the importance and variety of 
-its contents. The same barren formule are repeated over and 
over again ; it is seldom that the context throws any light upon 
the meaning of a doubtful word, and for the illustration of any 
but the simplest form of construction it is altogether valueless. 
With an incomplete knowledge of the syntax anda slender 
‘vocabulary, translation becomes guess-work, and the mis- 
conception of a single word or phrase may, it will be readily 
understood, completely confound the sense. Nevertheless, 
there can be no doubt that.a great mass of monumental 
inscriptions has been correctly understood, and their substantial 
“sense obtained. The task still remains of reviewing and 
‘sifting what has been done. A far richer field of research, 
hhowever, lies in the papyri, written in the hieratic character, of 
which the contents are not. of a funereal or mystical nature. 
Here we find the old Egyptian language in all its fulness, and 
‘most abundant means of investigating its syntax and extending 
ats vocabulary. 


Art and its Tendencies. 


_ The tendency of the two great branches of the human 
family, which have ever divided the dominion of the earth 
between them, has not been to an equilibrium in scientific and 
esthetic culture. Alternating, as in their martial conquests, 
from one extreme to the other, they have too frequently lost 
their vigour in sensuality or quenched their imagination in cold 
abstraction and barren scientific truths, The tendency of the 
imagination, unchecked by reason, is undoubtedly to weakness 
and-ruin. Excessive fertility generates excessive decay. On 
the other hand, reason unsoftened by imagination, although it 
amay lead to power, deprives life of pleasure. It is all work and 
no play. Like the stern mountain top, with its. glittering 
glacier, we admire its mocking hues and cold ‘sublimity at a 
distance. Near to, it chills and repels. But the tropical 
shade, with all its equivocal mixture of serpents and flowers, 
_ poison and pleasure, we hie to for repose. This is the universal 
tendency of man when he has once tasted the delights of 
_ beauty. A fatal gift unmixed with reason and unbridled by 
morality, but equally balanced with the two, a boon worthy of 
‘the bestowal of Divinity upon humanity. The tendency of the 
older civilisation, derived from the Greco-Roman races, has 
ever been to the former bias. Imagination, or the “play 
_ impulse,” as the Germans comprehensively define the idea, 
often usurps the sovereignty of reason and leads captive 
“morality. Art born in freedom was true to its mission so long 
as man worshipped in sincerity and truth. Made, however, the 
handmaid of sense, it revenged its degradation by enslaving 
its enslavers and by becoming the instrument of tyranny to 
steel the spirit into the doctrine of passive obedience. 
social and political institutions were neglected for the excite- 
ments of sensuality and amusement. Education, freedom of 
mind and individual enterprise—the substantial bases of a 
nation’s prosperity—were lost sight of or cunningly diverted 
‘by tyrants into corrupt channels, so that with all those races 
history shows the same final result. First, a development of 
energy and virtue ; second, refinement and power ; then speedy 
-enervation and consequent decay, until ignorance, superstition 
and poverty have come at last to be the established order of 
things over the fairest portions of the globe. 


Kit’s Coty House. 


__ Kit’s Coty House is situated on the brow ofa hill, about a 
mile north-east of Aylesford. It is composed of four large 
stones, of the stone called Kentish rag, according to Grose ; 
while Hasted vaguely describes them as being “of the pebble 
“kind.” The dimensions of the stones are as follows:—Upright 
_ stone on the north or north-west side, 8 feet high, 8 feet broad, 
2 feet thick; estimated weight, 8} tons. Upright stone on the 
_ South or south-east side, 8 feet high, 73 feet broad, 2 feet thick, 
- €stimated weight, 8 tons. Upright stone between these very 


The, 


objection. 


irregular medium dimensions, 5 feet high, 5 feet broad, 
14 inches thick; estimated weight, about 2 tons. Upper stone; 


_very irregular, 11 feet long, 3 feet broad, 2 feet thick; estimated 


weight, about Io tons 7 cwts. None of the stones have any 
marks of workmanship. Respecting the origin of Kit’s Coty 
House, as well as of its singular name, different opinions are 
entertained. It appears that about A.D. 455, soon after the 
arrival of the Saxons in England, under Hengist and Horsa, 
when hostilities broke out between them and the Britons, a 
battle took place at Aylesford, one of the three which are 
thought to have compelled. the Saxons to leave the island for a 
time. In this battle Catigern,, brother of Guortemir, or 
Vortimer, the British commander, fell, as also Horsa, one of 
the Saxon chieftains. It is commonly supposed that this is the 
monument of Catigern, and the name, Kit’s Coty House, is 
considered by Stow, Camden, Grose and others to be” 
derived from the name of that person. Grose has this 
passage :—“ Perhaps the appellation of Ket’s Coity House” 
(so he writes it) “may be thus illustrated. Ket or Cat is 
possibly the familiar abbreviation of Catigern, and in 
Cornwall, where there are many of these monuments, those 
stones whose length and breadth greatly exceed their thickness 
are called coits ; Kit’s Coity House may then express Catigern’s 
House built with coits, and might have been a taunting reflec- 
tion on the memory of that champion for the British liberty 
used by the Saxons when in possession of the county of Kent.” 
Mr. Colebrooke inclines to think it is the sepulchral monument 
of Horsa, which is commonly supposed to be at Horsted, a 
manor a little to the left of the road from Rochester to Maid- 
stone, about two miles from the former, where are many large 
stones scattered about the fields, some standing upright, others 
thrown down. The name of Kit’s Coty House Mr. Colebrooke 
supposes to be derived from some old sheplierd who used to 
keep sheep on this plain, and to shelter himself from the 
weather in this monument. Mr. Pegge considers Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s hypothesis very doubtful, and regards this and other 
cromlechs as places of devotion rather than sepulchral monu- 
ments. Bede (quoted by Mr. Colebrooke) observes that the 
place where Horsa was buried retained his name ; his words 
are “hactenus in orientalibus Cantii partibus monumentum 
habuit suo nomine insigne.” Now we suppose’ no one will 
pretend to say that the name of Horsa‘is incorporated in the 
present title of this monument. The name is variously written, 
Keith Coty House, by Camden ; Citscote House, by Lambarde ; 
Cit’s Coti House, by Stow ; and differently by other writers. 


The Palace of Blenheim. 
Every person has not been able to study the works of Sir 


-John Vanbrugh, but every one remembers the satirical epitaph, 


Lie heavy on him earth, for he laid many a heavy load on thee ; 


and hence most unscientific visitors came to examine the 
mansion at Blenheim with a predisposition to assign it a 
ponderosity and massiveness ill-suited to a domestic structure. 
It is certainly not a light building ; “but,” says Brewer, ‘the 
palace appears to be august rather than ponderous, and it 
would perhaps be difficult to show how so extensive a pile 
could be less weighty without losing essential dignity.” Mavor, 
in his detailed description of Blenheim, had many years before 
expressed a similar opinion :—“ He (Vanbrugh) deserves very 
considerable applause for his judgment in a circumstance 
which has principally exposed him to the censure of pretended 
critics ; he has rendered this structure characteristic and expres- 
sive of its destination. Its massy grandeur, its spacious portals 
and its lofty towers, recall the ideas of defence and security ; 
with these we naturally associate the hero for whom it was 
erected, and thus find it emblematic of his talents and pursuits.” 
It wasa remark of Sir Joshua Reynolds that no architect under- 
stood the picturesque of building so well as Vanbrugh ; and 
in the opinion of Brewer, Blenheim House might be adduced in 
proof of the accuracy of this observation. This writer, speaking 
with particular reference to the grand northern front of the 
edifice, characterises the whole display as august and impres- 
sive. “The eye,” he says, “without taking leisure to examine 
the various features which conduce to the result, is at once 
struck by a combination productive of unspeakable grandeur.” 
He allows, however, that on a more minute examination sharp- 
sighted and captious observers will not be without grounds for 
“Such will point to elevations which hesitate 
between cupolas and towers, and properly are neither. They 
will direct the eye to the central compartment and observe 
that if measured with the lateral portions of the edifice it will 
be found’ to want height though by no means deficient in 
weight. These objections may hold good when the critic 
examines Blenheim as an architectural drawing, but when it is 


‘viewed as a building we discover so much sublimity of effect 


that little disposition remains to analyse the sources whence 
gratification is derived.” This result is no doubt owing to what 
the same writer calls “the consummate skill in the perspective. 
of architecture possessed by the designer.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE old Palais de Industrie in the Champs Elysées 
owed much of its character to the group which crowned the 
central division. It represents France crowning Commerce 
and Industry. The principal figure is clad in antique 
drapery, and appears to have just stood up from a very 
massive chair. From the head gilded rays emanate, and in 
the extended hands are wreaths. Industry and Art, who 
recline at foot of the throne, in the front of which is the 
Napoleonic eagle, are rather languid and indifferent to the 
crowns which are about to fall on their heads. The group 
was the work of Exias Ropert. The demolition of the 
last remnant of the Palais is about to be undertaken. It 
has been decided, however, to preserve the sculptured 
group, and to utilise it for adorning one of the buildings 
erected for the coming exhibition. Near it were two groups 
of cupids, who served as supporters of the imperial arms 
and crown, They were modelled by Drtzoxt, and were 
often imitated by loyal shopkeepers. It is said they will 
also be utilised, but, if so, an alteration will be necessary. 


MANCHESTER is not indifferent to her sons, but, as was 
pointed out at the meeting of the Library Association on 
Tuesday, in the city there is not a statue, bust or painted 
portrait of the most renowned of Manchester’s men of 
letters, THomAs DE Quincry. The absence of a memorial 
may in some measure be owing to the philosophic indiffer- 
ence of the Opium Eater. He could hardly fail to believe 


that if his own writings were powerless to preserve his. 


memory, a work of a sculptor or painter was not likely to 
be more successful. De Quincey the writer was more at 
home in Edinburgh than in his native place, but he was 
not without admiration for Manchester. ‘In one passage, 
when recurring to one of his ‘favourite themes, the 
influence of Fate as exhibited in the Greek tragedies, 
he said :—‘‘ Manchester was not Mycene. No, but 
by many degrees nobler. In some of the features 
most favourable to tragic effects it. was so, and wanted 
only those idealising advantages for withdrawing mean 
details which are in the gift of distance and hazy antiquity. 
Even at that day Manchester was far larger, teeming with 
more and with stronger hearts, and it contained a population 
the most energetic even in the modern world—how much 
more so, therefore, by comparison with any race in ancient 
Greece, inevitably rendered effeminate by dependence too 
generally upon slaves.” - A more eloquent tribute was never 
offered to Manchester by any of the men whose figures are 
erected in the streets. In one sense, the neglect of Man- 
chester to honour DE Quincey was advantageous. He was 
so shy in disposition, a statue of him would appear out of 
place in a public street. A professorship of scholastic logic 
or of rhetoric would be a more suitable memorial. 


We have often drawn attention to the unsatisfactory 
state of the law upon sources of water supply. Anyone 
who is able to carry a private Bill through Parliament can 
obtain the control of catchment basins and deprive a large 
number of people of one of the. necessaries of life. 
some cases it is not even necessary to obtain an Act. 
Subterranean supplies in different parts of England can be 
cut off without notice by owners of collieries. It appears 
that at the present time in one place millions of gallons of 
water are pumped to waste daily, and in consequence copious 
springs in the neighbourhood have ceased to flow. Water 
companies can, according to counsel, invade other districts 
regardless of the authorities, so long as they purchase land 
and carry the new main along an existing railway. Govern- 
ments will not interfere, but leave the victory to be 


obtained by the wealthiest or the most astute competitor. — 


The subject has been taken up by the County Councils 
Association and a committee formed to consider the present 
condition of the law as affecting sources of water supply 
which are or may become necessary for local consumption, 
and the advisability of conferring powers upon local autho- 
nities to deal with any cases of interference which may 
arise. Unless some controlling power is created great 
inconvenience will hereafter be inflicted. * 


THE annual report on the Ordnance Survey is one of 
the costliest of Blue-books, and its price does not help to 
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| extend the utility of the maps. 


_ have been resurveyed:—Bucks, Cheshire, Durham, Essex, 


In. 


The revision of the maps — 
on the scale of 54,5 continues. . The. following counties | 


Flint, Hants, Herts, Kent, Middlesex, Northumberland, 
Surrey, Sussex and Westmoreland. The reyision of the 
following counties is in progress:—Anglesey, Berks, Car-' 
narvon, Cumberland, Denbigh, Derby, Glamorgan, Mon- \ 
mouth, Northampton, Notts, Oxford, Stafford and Wilts. 
Maps have been prepared on the same scale of London,., 
Plymouth and the Tyneside district, and also of all’ towns” 
in the districts under revision. The whole of England and: 
Wales has been revised on the ground for the new edition 
of the maps on the scale of 1 inch to the mile. ~The 
revised maps of 54,594 square miles have been engraved 
and published, of which 26,289 square miles have been» 
published during the year. The principal feature of the 

new as compared with the unrevised maps is that 
former distinguish metalled from unmetalled toads, and 
double-line from single-line railways. This year there will, 
for the first time be available to the public a 1-inch outli 
map of the whole of the country, prepared on one unifor oy 
system, and with its principal details nearly up to date: 
There has been a considerable demand by the public for 
the sheets already issued. . 2 OF aa 
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PEOPLE have become so. accustomed to white marble 
statues, it is doubtful whether the experiment in the Louvre 
of bringing figures together which are made up of a variety 
of coloured marbles will be a success. The contrasts of 
colour are generally too violent’ to be pleasing. . With. 
mosaic as with painting, it is possible to have gradation, 
but to see a white face and neck, accompanied by a blo 
of black marble carved in folds, appears contrary to all r 
of art. So many examples remain there can be no doubt 
at one time multi-coloured statues were popular in Rome. 
the Louvre are three large statues of barbarians in which t 
robes are of coloured marble, while the heads and arms @ 
white. T'wohave red robes, and one is of black marble, wi 
green spots. In other cases the robes appear to be 
oriental alabaster, while the heads and arms are of bro 
It is possible the metal-work is modern. There are. 
figures in which the body is of polished marble, while 
hair is not. A figure which at one time was suppose 
be SENECA, the philosopher, is now described as an Africa 
fisherman. In this case black marble is contrasted 
enamel in the eyes, and a yellow marble is used for : 
of girdle. There is a tendency of late in France to proc 
polychrome sculpture, but the attempts of M. GEROME a 


other artists are more satisfactory than the 
precedents. 3 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR SIR GEORGE NEWNES’3 FREE LIB: 
PUTNEY. pe ee 

HIS design was one of six submitted in a 

. competition. The cost was limited to 8,oo00/, 
main building was to be placed at some distance from 
street. This drawing is a reproduction of the one in a 
year’s Royal Academy. . ‘* iio 


ST. MARY’S RECREATION ROOMS, PUTNEY. haat 
HIS building consists of a gymnasium, nurse’s roo 
classrooms, billiard and play-rooms, and a qui 
room for old men. The materials are red_ brick and 
and plaster. The site is good, having light on three side 
but the building is in-a crowded part of Lower Pu 
The total cost was 2,3902 The whole sum was guarant 
by Mr. W. J. Lancaster, of Putney. Messrs. JOHN 
& Co., Liitep, of Wandsworth Common, were the 
tractors. The drawing is a reproduction of the one it 
year’s Royal Academy. Usa ear eee ae 
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STAINED-GLASS IN ENGLAND SINCE THE 
| GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES 
a REFERRED TO. 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 


Author of “ Ecclesiologia Germanica,” “Summer Holidays 
among French Cathedrals,” &c. 


introduction. 


MONG the magnificent monuments of Gothic architecture 
constituting, as they do, the pride and glory of Medizeval 
England, all those arts auxiliary to the one great object of 
rearing a noble building are to be met with in the styles 
peculiar-to the localities wherein such structures proudly rear 
themselves. : 
_ Wood, and stone carving, metal-work, sculpture, painting, 
the fashioning and embroidering not only of vestments for the 
clergy but of antependia and hangings for the sanctuary, organ 
building, the composition and cultivation of church music, 
and the staining of glass, were a few of the means by which 
communities of religious contributed to the imposing splendour 
both of the buildings themselves and to the offices per- 
formed therein. 

Of the arts subsidiary to architecture, the last named is 
perhaps the most important, nothing being more conducive to 
the enjoyment of a fine church, be it one of the Medieval 
examples, or a creation of the Renaissance, or one of those 
magnificent fruits of the Gothic Revival, than stained-glass that 
-has been carried out in thorough accordance with the architec- 
ture it is intended to enrich. 

I propose in this series of papers to take a brief survey of 


some of the most interesting and important works in stained-- 


glass that have been executed in England since the ecclesio- 
logical revival of seventy years ago. 

Materials for such a work have been for some time past in 
collection, but a tour taken lately among the cathedrals and 
churches of -our own land, from Ipswich in the east, through 

_ Peterborough to York in the north, and back to town by way of 
Leeds, Nottingham, Leicester, Coventry, Lichfield, N orthampton 
and Bedford, has added in no small degree to this store, intro- 

ducing as it has done to the notice many examples known 
previously by reputation only, but which can now be described 
from actual inspection. 

That much indifferent work. came beneath notice during 

this tour it would be idle to deny; still it must be acknowledged 
that the stained-glass which during the past fifteen years has 
issued from some ateliers indicates not only a very near 
approach to the tinctures of the best Medizeval periods, but a 

real and extensive settlement of the public taste in the direc- 
tion of good, solid English work. ; 

Although the ancient vitreous decoration of English 
churches, whether from fanatical causes during the seventeenth 
century or from the culpable neglect and indifference of the 
succeeding: one; is by no means commensurate with their 
immense number, the subject is of too. vast an importance to 
be entered upon at length in a series of papers professing 
only to deal with stained-glass in its modern aspect. Still, as it 
would be unpardonable to omit mention of it altogether, I have 

ventured to devote this introductory chapter to a brief sketch 
of the art, tracing its history from the palmy days of the 
fourteenth century to its decline during the middle of the 

Sixteenth ; and through its partial resuscitation previous to the 

| outbreak of the Great Rebellion to its almost total eclipse under 
the later Stuart and Hanoverian dynasties. I propose also to 
dwell for a short time upon the well-meant but feeble attempts 
to keep the vitreous art alive between 1780 and 1840, a period at 
which everything relating to matters ecclesiological had reached 

_ that bathos from which we were only rescued by Pugin and the 

' Ecclesiological Society. 

Comparatively scanty though they be, such remains of 
ancient English vitreous decoration as have had the good for- 
tune to escape the Puritan marlinspikes or Georgian indiffer- 
ence cannot be too highly prized or too carefully studied, and 


_ to a certain extent imitated. For it is possible, beginning with. 
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the thirteenth-century work 
Cathedral— 


glass displaying as much classicality and accuracy 


in the corona of Canterbury . 


of drawing as that of the purest ages of art—and continuing’ 
through such priceless Early and Late Middle Pointed speci- | 
mens as the windows in the nave aisles and passage to the’ 
chapter-house at York ; in the apses of Tewkesbury and West- : 


minster; in the north and south sides of Merton College 
Chapel, Oxford; in the eastern windows of Exeter, Wells 
Bristol and Selby, to the glorious walls of stained-glass closing 
the choirs of Beverley, Gloucester, Winchester and York, not 
forgetting those in the ante-chapel of New College, Oxford, 
and the much later, but of their kind unrivalled, series in King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge—it is possible, I repeat, to form a 
tolerably correct idea of the various stages the’ art passed 


through in England from the thirteenth to the middle of the: 


sixteenth centuries. 


Having just returned from a tour with the glories of York 


fresh in the mind, I am persuaded ‘that in no one building ‘can ‘ 
the study of this, the most beautiful of the handmaids to archi- 


tecture, be more fruitfully pursued than in its _minster, a 
building which, despite its vast ‘size, can-hardly lay claim to 


the ‘same picturesqueness presentéd by such cathedrals ‘of ' 


smaller dimensions as Exeter, Lichfield, Salisbury and Wells, 


besides desiderating the environments: that’ render’ those - 


cathedrals so very charming ; it grows in favour with the © 


student only after a few successive visits. 

The nave of York being, of course, open, to all, the study 
of the magnificent stained-glass with which the windows, 
almost without exception, are enriched, may be pursued with- 
out interruption. _ 

In First Pointed work stained-glass was mosaic in its idea, 
the subjects being confined to small medallions. At York 
specimens of this style of glazing are to be found in many of 
the clerestory windows, where it was replaced after the re- 
building of the old Norman nave towards the middle of the. 
fourteenth century ; but unless a powerful glass is made use of, 
or the visitor ascends to the triforia, the subjects can only be 
with difficulty made out. Portions of this glass have been 
proved by Mr. Winston to date from the earliest years of the 
thirteenth century ; it is therefore considerably anterior to. 
that in the corona at Canterbury, which is popularly supposed 
to enjoy the reputation of being the earliest in this country. 

Personally, I have a predilection for the stained-glass filling 
the whole series of windows in the north aisle of the nave at 
York, where its arrangement in two tiers of subjects, with white 
glass between, produces a very harmonious result. -This is 
more satisfactory than the emsemd/e of the glass in the opposite 
series, the uniformity being not a little disturbed by a Radix 
Jesse in one window, and by another in which large 
single figures under canopies are represented. In the win- 


dows lighting the passage to the chapter-house—that Domus. 


Domorum—we find two tiers of small canopied figures well 
relieved by white, as at Merton, while the great five-light 
windows of the chapter-house itself afford an instance of the 
medallion treatment in the complete Gothic period. . __, 

The lancets in the eastern aisle of either transept *. have 
some interesting Late glass, representing single: figures’ tiné- 


has'been admirably reproduced by Mr. Kemp in such other 


‘tured in yellow on a perfectly plain white ground—work which ' 


lancets of this portion of the minster as had either lost or had 


never received their complement of vitreous decoration. - 
In the Early Perpendicular choir, where all is so beautiful, 
it is difficult to select any one window for special commenda- 


tion, but here again I must be pardoned if I bestow especial ' 


praise upon the single figures of saints which, with their 


silvery canopies, fill the four clerestory windows of the chorus 


cantorum on the south side. 


This seat of the Northern Primate has preserved to an 


almost unexampled extent its ancient ecclesiastical edifices, 


* The Early English work in this portion of the minster is per- 
haps unequalled in grace, so much so as to make one wish that 
the reconstruction of the nave had been undertaken fifty years eatlier- 
than it was and carried out in the same style. The view across from: 
the eastern aisle of the southern transept, close to Archbishop Gray’s 
monument, must, notwithstanding the. defects in the construction of 
the nave—the vastest but not the: most satisfactory one of the Deco- 
rated period—rank among the most imposing in Europe, and this: 
feeling grows upon the mind at each successive visit 
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which cluster as thickly as in Ipswich, Oram ich, Troyes, 
Soést and Cologne. Though often mutilated, and in some 
cases showing too forcibly, the impress: of the modern 
“yestorer,’ few have been rebuilt, while all present some 
architectural localisms albeit retaining their distinct character 
as town churches—one which has been comparatively. little 
altered, and which can be very clearly made out... 

Some have their original arrangement and. architectural 
features well preserved; in others there has been grievous 
mutilation, one having lost an aisle, another a chapel, a third 
its chancel. But, taken as a whole, the York churches are 
structures of good appearance and fair dimensions, being 
devoid of that meanness characteristic of some of our southern 
cathedral city churches, as Canterbury, Winchester, Chich ester 
and Exeter. 

Outwardly the generality of these churches belong to the 
Third age, but inspection of sundry of their interiors will reveal 
much good and interesting work of preceding epochs. It is, 
however, the stained-glass possessed by such a number of the 
York churches that constitutes their most attractive feature.* 
Indeed, there is no English city which in this respect can 
compete with York, and it may be questioned whether all the 
rest of England together can produce a greater quantity of 
stained-glass similar in beauty and interest. But, however we 
may rejoice in the preservation of what still exists, itis painful 
to reflect that a considerable deal of fine glass disappeared at 
the beginning of the present century, and that. the imperfect 
state of some of the grandest of these York windows is due 
to the cupidity, indifference and culpable neglect of those who" 
ought to have been its guardians.t 

The preservation of so much old glass in York is due to 
the fact that when during the Civil War the city capitulated to 
Fairfax, it was on the stipulation that no violence should be 
done to the minster or the churches.. Less fortunate were the 
glorious Third Pointed fanes of East Anglia and the fen 
country, Dowsing and his horrid crew scarcely allowing a 
vestige of old glass to remain in» such structures, built, one 
might almost say, especially for its reception, as Blythburgh, 
Clare, Lavenham, Long Melford, and those of Norwich and 
Ipswich, Southwold, Terrington and Walpole St. Peter. 

Leaving the—for their age—unrivalled series of windows in 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, out of the question—though 
how they escaped the Puritans is marvellous—there hardly 
exists now in the vast churches of the fen country enough 
Medizval’ glass to fill a dozen windows. Peterborough and 
Ely cathedrals were unusually rich in it, but with the exception 
of some collected by Dean Tarrant and placed in the central 
apse windows at Peterborough, and of a few small but ex- 
quisite fragments lurking in the Late Decorated windows of the 
Holy Trinity Chapel at Ely, there is not a square foot of old 
glass in the whole of these two gigantic edifices, 

(Zo be continued.) 


A Relief which is supposed to have formed the sign of a 
house in the City has been presented to the Guildhall Museum. 
It’ was discovered in. a basement in Crooked Lane. 
carving shows a bird and child, thus bearing some resemblance 
to the crest of the Stanleys. 


* That in St. Martin’s, Coney Street, is pre-eminéntly beautiful, 
especially the west window, setting forth the history of the patron 
saint. 

+ At Durham Cathedral, when the great rose window in the 
Chapel of the Nine Aitars was taken out and badly reinstated at the end 
of the last century, the stained-glass was, as a matter of -course, taken 
down with it. It then lay about on the floor for a considerable time 
in baskets, thus falling an easy prey to the pilferings of private 
collectors. Such as remained was, with the addition of numerous and 
vulgar pieces of red, blue, green and yellow, replaced in the rose, but 
in a very bungling fashion, remaining there until the early seventies, 


when the present beautiful glass by Clayton & Bell, on the ‘ motif”. 


of that in the great eastern windows of Laon, was inserted. In a 
paper read by Rev. J. L. Petit for Mr. Winston before the Archseo- 
logical Institute at, Winchester in 1845, it was stated that portions of 
the stained-glass removed from the great west window of New College 

Chapel, Oxford, when the window designed by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
~ was put up, was lying in two boxes in the cloisters of Winchester . 
College. What became of this glass, and also of that taken out of the 
College Chapel at Winton in 1823-26, when the windows were refitted 
by Evans, of Shrewsbury,-is a matter for speculation. Perhaps. the 
most flagrant case of this kind on record was the destruction under 
Wyatt of the old glass at Salisbury. 
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| probably the refectory, with three lancet windows. 
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FARN HAM AND DISTRICT. . 


A Bie undulating path fringed with majestic ‘beeches | andy 
horse chestnut trees through an embowered walk, render > "4 
Moor Park one of the most charming spots in Surrey. The 
cottage at the Waverley gate entrance to Moor Park is said to — 
be the place where Swift first saw Stella. Swift was hired by © 
Sir William Temple, who lived at Moor Park House at that 
time, to read to him, and to act as his amanuensis at the 
salary of 20/. a year, and his board and lodging. On the right- — 
hand side of the road after passing’ the cottage isa cavern, — 
which is traditionally stated to be the original abode of a Fi 
friendly witch, called Mother Ludlam.’ At the bottom of this — 
cavern there is a hidden spring of pure transparent water, from. 
which no doubt the monks of Waverley obtained their supply — 
for domestic purposes, as the place is mentioned. under the 
name of “ Ludewell” in the annals of the time. _ 
In the grounds of Moor Park House is a sun-dial, beneath 
which lies buried the heart of Sir William Temple, who to 
here in 1698. . His body lies in Westminster Abbey. . o ¥ 


Waverley Abbey. Sa 


The ruins of this abbey which remain Stand 4 in a broad 4 
green meadow round which winds the river Wye on three 
sides, thus forming a beautiful valley, a position much loved — 
by the monks of olden times, and evidently by the Cistercians © 
or White Monks who settled here in 1128 under William — 
Gifford, Bishop of Winchester, who it appears brought twelve i 
monks from Normandy, which with their abbot made up the — 
proper complement for a new settlement. They were evidently a 
well satisfied with their position, for we find in the year 1187 
the monks had increased to seventy with 120 lay brethren, 
giving sufficient employment to keep continually thirty ploughs — 
‘at work. During the reign of King John, however, we find 
that all were dispersed, the abbot himself being obliged to — 
fly secretly at night. It appears King John liked to dip into 3 
the money bags and hoards of these monasteries, and Waverley — 
did not escape his notice. When things became more favour- — 
able they returned and enlarged their buildings, built a new 
church which took thirty years to complete, and on St. Thomas’ Ss 
Day, in 1230, it was opened with great ceremony and solemn 
processions under Nicholas, the Vicar of Broadwater in Sussex. ; 

There is no record of anything being added to the buildings | 
after the year 1291—they were commenced in 1166. Of th 
ruins which exist, a vaulted crypt evidently was an under storey , 
of the dormitory; and is of Early English character, and 
adjoining the east wall are the remains of an apartment, 

There are 
only indistinct tracings left of the church walls. It is supposed 
that the inundations and floods of the river caused the general 
decay and disappearance of the leading ahr of the ‘build- 
ings. % i 

According to.an old tradition there are figures in asda 
silver of the twelve apostles concealed somewhere about > 
ruins of Waverley Abbey. ¥ 

I think the following lines by an ancient writer well descr e 
the general appearance of the ruins :— EC id ‘ 


In sooth it seems right awful and sublime 
To gaze by moonlight on the shattered pile 5 
Of this old abbey, struggling still with time; 
The grey owl hooting from its rents the while, 
And tottering stones as wakened by the sound 
Crumbling from arch and battlement around, “* 
Urging dead echoes from the gloomy aisle, x: 
To sink more silent still (the very ground © ~ 
In desolation’s garment doth appear)—., 
The lapse of age and mystery profound, 
We gaze on wrecks of ornamental stones ~ te 
On tombs whose sculptures here erased appear, 
And rank weeds battening over human boneS 
Till ’een one’s shadow seems to feel a fear. 


._ Farnham Castle. 


Historically this is one of the most important and inter 
ing buildings in England, yet strange to'say very little is knov 
about it, When we read the various articles that have bet 
written by able and accomplished men, describing» Farnh 
the castle and neighbourhood, we cannot but be struck wi 
-the wonderful similarity that pervades them all. It see 
evident that the authors have collected the materials for th 
articles from one and the same source. We cannot therefore 
be blamed if we follow the beaten track, especially as ae ia 
does not appear to be any other. 

An especially gifted man, endowed with plenty of that 
wonderful imagination possessed by some of the ancient and 
modern poets, might easily write a history of Farnham full of 
marvellous anecdotes, copied from mysterious records com- 
piled by still more mysterious authors; quaint and original 
facts might be related about the great men connected with 
Farnham in the far away past and many pithy and witty say 


* A paper read by Mr. H. Virgoe at the visit - im members of the — 
Upper Norwood Atheneum, : - 
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‘ings might be put in their mouths ; and this might be done the 
_ more easily, as no one could contradict anything or say “such 
a statement is not true.”’ We were ‘sorely tempted to take this 
course, to describe how bravely King John defended himself, 
single-handed, against a troop of outlaws as he was returning 
from a “spooning encounter” with “ Mary, the maid of the 
inn,” at Waverley. How Elizabeth, on her second visit to 
Farnham, in 1569, was caught kissing the “knight on guard” 
‘by the Duke of Norfolk. How Charles II. sternly rebtiked 
Bishop Duppa for smiling at a rosy-cheeked milkmaid, remark: 
ing that such an action would be reprehensible in a cominoner,’ 
‘but in a bishop it was heinous. 
However interesting such a work might be, we must: be 
satisfied to stick to facts—although some among you may feel 
as did a celebrated gentleman at dinner when the cover was 
removed, “ What ! Cold mutton again.” Hee 
One historian informs us that Ethelbald, king of Wessex, 
married in the year 852 Judith of France, his father’s widow. 
The guilt of this action was clearly and sternly pointed out to 
him by Swithin, then bishop of Winchester, so he determined 
to atone for his wickedness, and granted to the see of 
Winchester all the surrounding fern-covered heaths. The 
meaning of the name Farnham is “fern district.” There is no 
certainty as to when the castle was built. Some kind of 
defence was erected on the heath about the year 860 to resist 
the attacks of the Danes, which were frequent and harassing ; 
and this was the spot where Alfred won his great victory over 
them in 893. In the Domesday Book Farnham is declared 
to belong to the see of Winchester ; it is called Terra Episcopi 
Wintoniensis, and the bishops had to pay to the king fees for 
possession, namely, “ Five knights with their armed retainers,” 
whenever the occasion demanded the same. 
The castle was built—some say rebuilt—in the year 1137 
by Henry de Blois, bishop of Winchester, and brother of 
King Stephen. In course of time it became a retreat for 
rebels, and was consequently razed by Henry III. But it was 


* 
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afterwards rebuilt and fortified by succeeding Bishops of | 


Winchester. ; ee: 
- Of the fortress built by Henry de Blois nothing now 
remains but the servants’ hall, which used to be the domestic 
chapel. All his other buildings were rendered untenable by 
Henry II. in 1155, but it grew again from 1171 to 1216, and 
then became a defensible castle. The work of improvement 
~ was carried on by Peter de Roches from 1205 to 1238. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century Bishop Fox built what. is 
called “ the noble red-brick tower,’ whose solidity has defied 
all assailants, and still forms the chief architectural feature of 
the castle. He also built rooms over the main entrance of the 
keep, and had his initials carved on the broad-arched fireplace. 
In 1648 Parliament ordered the castle to be “slighted ”— 
that is, to be rendered indefensible—and the materials of the 
doomed castle were sold to John Goodwin, but he did net 
make much out of them, as the officers and soldiers carried off 
everything they could lay their hands on, stripping the place 
_ bare in order to raise money to make up their arrears of pay. 
After the Restoration Bishop Duppa tried hard to mend matters, 
and spent large sums to render the place habitable. He 
was succeeded by Bishop Morley, who rebuilt the south front, 
the dismantled hall and the present chapel. He is said to have 
been a man “utterly without taste,” and all that he did in the 


way of architecture is described as remarkable for its ugliness. | 
_ One author tells us that in 1642 Sir John Denham garrisoned | 


the castle for Charles I., but it surrendered to Sir William 
Waller, the parliamentary general, and was blown up. We 
have no information as to the extent of the injury caused by 
this blowing up, but it does not appear to have been very con- 
_ siderable, as it continued to be held as a’stronghold. George 
Withers, the poet, was then made governor of the castle for the 
Parliament. He was thoroughly unfitted for the post, and in 
addition was so interfered with by Sir Richard Onslow that he 
could do nothing. 
An interesting anecdote is recorded of Adam Gurdum, an 
outlawed knight of Winchester, who with his adherents in 1267 
infested the country with rapine, especially the lands of those 
who were on the side of the king. Prince Edward with a 
strong force came upon the outlaw and challenged him to 
single combat. They fought for a long time, neither giving 
ground. At length Edward, who'admired the valour of the man, 
advised him to yield, and promised him his life and fortune if 
he did so. Gurdum agreed to these terms and surrendered. 
His estate was restored to him and he became henceforth one 
of Edward’s most faithful subjects. . 
In 1588, during the time of the threatened invasion by 
Spain, Bishop Cooper wrote a letter from the castle to the 
clergy of Surrey, advocating the raising of troops for the defence 
of the kingdom. utes eh 
: In 1643 the castle was again ‘held as a stronghold and 
_ Strongly garrisoned by several companies of soldiers. In 
November of the same year the garrison joined the forces of 
_ Waller, and together they made the fruitless attack on Basing 


‘ House. After keeping the field for some days, Waller made - 


A 
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‘These were brought into the town and-secured in 
‘and castle. Bel: 


Farnham his headquarters and began to fortify the town. His 
forces were twice drawn up in Farnham Park to resist the 
approach of the Royal troops, a rumour having reached him 
that the king was marching to attack the castle. 'They showed 
themselves, but made no assault. However, they came so near 
that the ordnance from the castle killed fifteen menand seven- 
teen horses. A few slight skirmishes followed, and on- 
December 13 Sir William Waller marched with his Londoners 
from Farnham to Alton, and, attacking the Royalists under 
Craford, took between eight and nine hundredmen’ prisoners. 
the church 


From the earliest times the bishops of Winchester, in a 
greater or less degree, held sway at Farnham. During the 
reign of King John the bishop had the entire management of 
the castle and. domain of Farnham, and was feudal lord, In 
1216 he changed the market day to Thursday; it had previously 
been held on Sunday. The bishops had also the appointment 
of various officers connected with the estate, the constable of 
the fortress, the keepers of the parks-and chases and of the 
Frensham ponds, with the swans therein, and these offices were 
always held by persons of distinction in the county. In the 
reign of Elizabeth the keeper of the home park granted 
permission to certain persons to dig up a peculiar kind of clay, 
from which were manufactured the green pots used by the 
templars for drinking their wine and ale from. 

Farnham Church was formerly a chapel-of-ease to Waverley 
Abbey; little is known as to the time at which it was built. 
The earliest mention of it is in connection with the siege of 
Farnham during the reign of Ethelred. 

The archdeaconry of Surrey was founded about the year 
1120, and at~some subsequent. period was endowed with the 
rectory of Farnham. = 

William Inge seems to have been one of the most remark- 
able of the many archdeacons. He was collated in 1327, during 
the reign of Edward III., and a few years: afterwards refused 
to pay the usual pension of 20 marks to the bishop (Adam de 
Orleton) and was in consequence excommunicated, and the 
account of his conduct as given by the bishop sounds very 
strange to our ears in these times. 

Bishop Orleton, writing to the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
September 18, 1335, tells him that whilst he (the bishop) was 
preaching in the church at Farnham for the success of the 
Holy war, on the day appointed by the authority of the Pope, 
the archdeacon, William Inge, sacrilegiously rushing in with 
many attendants did there stir up great noise and tumult, and 
when admonished by him to desist did withstand those who 
were sent to put him out with armed force, and after many 
contumelious words, going out at length, did draw after him 
the greater part of the congregation, insomuch that the bishop 
was obliged to come down from the pulpit to call them back, 


| and that after Divine Service as the bishop was passing through 


the churchyard and praying for the souls of such as lay there 
interred, the archdeacon did assault him with opprobrious 
language and with a paper folded up, containing many abusive 
words and falsities written therein, did strike him on the face, 
crying, ‘This is the way in which I despise you and all your 
friends.” 

Evidently the Bishop had good reason for using stringent 
measures towards his rebellious Archdeacon. 

In the eastern wall of the southern chancel is a brass tablet 
to the memory of Benedict Jay and his wife, with this inscrip- 
tion :— 

Who lies here ? 
Here lies Benedict Jay and his wife, 


as if all must know them. It appears he was on the list of 
freeholders of the town of Farnham in the seventeenth year of 
Elizabeth, and lived at Waverley Abbey, and was a very 
regular attendant at church ; he was a sergeant of the wood- 
yard to Queen Elizabeth ; there is nothing of special interest 
recorded of him. He was buried on May 21, 1586. There is 
another brass which mentions Francis Jay as the second 
husband of Sibilla Bird ; he was evidently one of Benedict’s 
sons, who is so quaintly depicted kneeling beside his father ; 
we find he was fined 3s. 4d. for attacking Peter Hampden, 
and drawing blood with his fist,. contrary to the peace of 
our Lady the Queen. However, he turned out better than his 
father could have expected, for he grew wiser as he grew older, 
and married Sibyl Bird, a widow. There are afew sixteenth- 
century brasses also, which are worthy of notice. In the vestry 
is. a painting of the Last Supper, by Elmer, a:native of 
Farnham ; this formerly hung over the altar. William Cobbett, 
the most powerful political writer of his’ age, and whose 
movable figure is shown at Madame Tussaud’s, was born in an 
inn called the Jolly Farmers, the ornamental wrought-iron 
signboard of which is worth seeing, and was buried in the 
churchyard. The inscription on his tombstone is as follows :— 

For Britons honour Cobbett’s name; i 

_ Though rashly oft he spoke, 

And none can scorn and few will blame 

The low laid heart of oak. 
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Dead oak, thou livest ; thy smitten hands, ~ 
The thunder of thy brow, 

Speak with strong tongues in many lands, 
And tyrants hear thee zow, 


There is a curious epitaph on the tombstone of Henry 

Allen, an auctioneer, who died in 1783 :— 

Fair Virtue ’s up, Old Time’s the auctioneer, 

A lot so lovely can’t be bought too dear. 

Ifer ways are pleasant and her paths are even, 
' A sure conductress to the joys of Heaven. 

Be hence advised, advance ere it is too late, 

Time will not dwell, the hammer will not wait. 


And also on that of Francis Ellis, a ringer, who died in 1796 :— 


Skilled in the mystery of the pleasing peal, 
Which few can know, and fewer still reveal, 
Whether with little bells or bell sublime, 

To split a moment to the truth of time. 
Time, often truly beat, at length o’ercame, 
Yet shall this tribute long preserve his name. 


In conclusion, Mr. Virgoe stated that for the particulars 
recorded in the foregoing paper he was indebted to the works of 
Timbs and Gunn, W. Chapman, and the Rev. Samuel Bell, M.A. 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


SECOND DAY. 

i bir second day was devoted to excursions in the neighbour- 

hood of Clevedon, and the visits to the various places of 
interest proved most enjoyable. The weather fortunately kept 
fine, so that about 100 members were present. A start was 
made at half-past nine, when brakes left the Walton Park 
Hotel. 

Yatton Church. 


The first stopping-place was the interesting parish church of 
Yatton, and Mr. Edmund Buckle gave some interesting details 
with regard to the edifice. He said that this church, like the 
one they saw at Clevedon on the previous day, was cruciform 
on the plan, with the tower right in the centre, and with the 
tower piers very massive, so that the chancel was, to a large 
extent, blocked out from the nave, very much as was the case 
at Clevedon. There was nothing left in Yatton Church which 
they could actually trace back further than to the Decorated 
period—the first half of the fourteenth century ; but the plan, 
with massive piers under the tower and the low arches rising 
from the pillars, pointed pretty distinctly toa Norman church 
of the same form. It seemed almost certain that there was a 
Norman church there, comparatively a small one, witha central 
tower, and as the church became changed and enlarged from 
time to time the original Norman building left its influence on 
all the successive stages. And that was how they came to be 
left with the high nave and low arches, a reminder of what the 
church was in the Norman period. The lower part of the 
tower was actually of the Decorated period, and that was the 
oldest part of the existing church. The two transepts were 
nearly of the same date as the central tower. The window in 
the south transept was an original Decorated window, and was 
one of the smallest in the building. At the time the tower and 
the transepts were rebuilt, they must assume there was quite a 
small window and a small chancel. The east window was of 
later insertion. The side windows were delicately traced, and 
there was a great artistic idea about the chancel. The 
interesting point about it was to observe the difference between 
the Early Perpendicular and the Later Perpendicular, of which 
they saw so much in. Somerset. The whole of the nave, 
clerestory and aisles furnished an example of the richest work 
they found in their parish churches. He directed attention to 
a curious fact in connection with the windows in the aisles, that 
there was hardly an example of a window being in the middle 
between two vaulting-shafts. That was characteristic of how 
these old churches were set out, as they rarely found windows 
exactly opposite one another. In a new church they would 
find the windows perfectly arranged. The north chapel was an 
addition considerably later than the rest of the building, and 
was probably about the middle of the fifteenth century. He 
called attention to the beautiful features in the mortuary chapel 
for Sir John Newton and his wife Isabel, of Cheddar. There: 
was a magnificent monument in the wall, which was 
really the principal part of the chapel. Among the 
peculiar features of the monument was a representation of 
the Annunciation. The date of Sir John Newton’s death was 
1487, and it was almost certain that the chapel was built in his 
lifetime ; probably it was built by himself, “Then there was a 
figure in alabaster of the father of Sir John, who was a judge, 
and represented in his red gown with the serjeant’s coif on his 
head and a wallet by his side to contain the seal. The figure 
ot his wife elaborately dressed was also represented, It was a 
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-wall, and although it appeared to have been hidden there were 
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very beautiful monument, and in recesses were figures of a man 
and woman of the latter part of the thirteenth century, The 
rood-loft seemed to have had some curious features. One of 
the most interesting volumes of the Record Society contained 
a number of churchwardens’ accounts, and among them were — 
those of Yattron, in which was a mass of information about the - 
building and repairing of the church. In 1445 the accounts — 
commenced, and at that time they were building a church _ 
house and doing work in the belfry. Directly after that, in — 
1447, they had the first entry of the rood-screen. The church- 
wardens went to Easton-in-Gordano to look at the rood-screen — 
there, and in the same year they found the mason’s bill for 
erecting a pulpit and two altars. He did not think it 
was a pulpit as they understood the word now, but the 
lower part of the rood-screen, That would account for the 
two altars, as there were always two altars against the rood- 
screen. In the same year they found a carpenter engaged, and 
he started making what was called a solarium. John Cross, the 
village carpenter, had a shop at Claverham, about a mile away, 
and this was an example of how able the artisans in the country 
were to make an elaborate rood-screen, so that the lower part 
should have been entrusted to the village mason and the upper 
part to the village carpenter. In 1454 there was an order for a 
cross. They had not a carver in the village, but there was an 
order for sixty-nine images, so that the rood must have been 
extremely rich. The cost of the figures was 3/. Ios. 4d., just 
over Is, Id. each. There was one entry for whitewashing the 
church, and it might be noted that there was a theory of white- 
washing being inartistic and modern. It might be inartistic 
but was not modern, In 1482 they had the closing between 
the church and the chancel, and he thought what was referred 
to was the temporary screens put into the arches in order to 
build the chapel in the corner, but he was not quite certain of 
that. In 1531 there was mention of an iron beam before the 
high altar which was the work of a local smith, with apparently 
a great deal of decorative work about it. They might glean 
that the altars were the high altar to St. Mary, then there were 
altars to St. James, St. Nicholas and St. Catherine, and besides 
images with a gigantic figure of St. Christopher painted on the 
wall. There was in the churchyard an entirely separate chapel, 
respecting which, at the abolition of the chantries, the inhabi- 
tants made humble suit that it might be taken down and the 
stones used as a sluice to prevent the inroads of the angry sea. 


Congresbury Church. i pe 
The drive to Congresbury Church was much enjoyed, an¢ 
here again Mr. Buckle acted as cicerone. In the course of 
remarks he said this church was the greatest contrast 
regarded the general effect of the church as compared with 
Yatton, yet at the same time there were several matters in which 
it bore a considerable resemblance to it. There they had 
do with an Early English nave and aisles, though of co 
they had been very much altered since. The first thing w 
must strike one in coming to that church was the remark 
difference between the two arcades. The one on the sou 
side had four black shafts around it without supporting 
thing, and the other one was a simple arcade. The arra 
ment that they saw of the arcade with the circular centre 
the black shafts around was excessively ugly, and in its presél 
state was modern. There was a time when the. first arc 
was built that that was the shape of the pillar, because the bases 
were genuine Early English. But that pillar was intended to 
carry a perfectly plain square arch instead of that light arch. 
When, probably in the fourteenth century, it was desired to 
lighten the appearance of the church, they took down 
heavy square arch, but, like sensible pédple, they ; 
took down the four shafts at the corners, and thus lighte 
the whole effect of the arcade. But when the time cz 
for restoring the church, the ingenious restorer found 
the bases of the pillars that four shafts had been thi 
primarily, so he put those four black shafts which presented the 
extraordinary appearance they saw. The other arcade was 
slightly different, and of a different date, probably a little 
later, and was interesting as being as early an examp 
they could find of the pier which became practically univers: 
in the Perpendicular period—a pier with four little shafts, on 
on each side. In the case of the north aisle the arches w 
somewhat different, and the west and south side arches we 
presumably Decorated: He thought the bases of the chanc 
arch were also of the same period. Then they came to 
usual Perpendicular enlargement, and in that case it consiste 
of the raising of all the aisle walls and the insertion of lar 
windows, and there was another great addition, the raising 
the nave walls and the insertion of a clerestory, which wa 
rather an unusual one, and consisted of a large ‘number 
small windows all close together, and there were two winde Ss 
in every bay. Some of the arrangements of the church were 
exceedingly interesting, for the place where he was standing, 
near the entrance to the chancel, seemed to have been intended 
as a seat. They had as the base of the rood-screen a stone 
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the chapel was beautifully frescoed, and the whole of the 


stone tracery remained, with stone buttresses at intervals. | 


That low stone was intended to carry the ordinary oak screen, 
which was made elsewhere, and of which they had some parts 
there. That screen had been very much pulled about, and clearly 
‘made up again at some subsequent period. How exactly that 
screen, the base of which stood there, was brought forward to 
meet the stone corbels left standing, was difficult to say. It looked 
as though there was an elaborate piece of vaulting under the 
gallery, as they had in churches like Dunster. The screen 
leading from the aisle into the chapel was again in two parts. 
The lower part of it was the interesting part, for there was a 
seat attached to it, facing the altar that was in the chapel, 
Attention was called to two of the corbels, on which were 
‘inscriptions not very easy to read. The best Decorated work 
‘in the church was the square windows in the chapel, though 
perhaps their beauty was questionable, as they were bald- 
looking windows. Their date was of the fourteenth century. 
On the outside they would observe that it was another of the 
churches with a tower and a spire. Such spires were distinctly 
common in the county, and there was a sort of band of them 
which ran across the county, and Croscombe spire was almost 
identical. It was characteristic because it had almost a plain 
wall face until the belfry was reached. There, as at Yatton, 
there was a chapel in the churchyard, and in that. case it was 
dedicated to St. Michael. There were two pieces of crosses, 
one in the churchyard and another just outside in the roadway. 
The Rev. J. H. Craven (curate) read a few notes which had 
been prepared by the vicar, the Rev. R. H. Maunsell Eyre, in 
which he called the attention of the members to the registers, 
the date of the earliest being 1543. The old part of the 
Vicarage dated from 1446, and the arms carved on the porch 
were those of the bishopric, Bishep Beckington’s, and those of 
the Poultney family. What connection they had with, it he 
could not tell. The font was the oldest part, being Early 
Norman. The old stump of the yew tree in the churchyard 
was said to be St. Congar’s walking-stick. The cross in the 
churchyard was a memorial to Mr. Hardwick, who was attacked 
by a highwayman and shot in several places, but delivered his 
assailant to justice. 
Wrington Church. 


Again taking. to the brakes, Wrington was soon reached, 
and the party inspected the church, and its main architectural 
‘beauties were described by Mr. Buckle. He first of all alluded 
‘to the tower, which, he said, had been described by Professor 
Freeman as the finest square tower in England not intended 
for a cathedral or an abbey, and not intended for a spire or a 
Tantern. He thought that Professor Freeman had rather over- 
rated the tower, although it was a remarkably fine one, and 
probably intended for a lower church. The church for which 
the tower was designed was one not much wider than the 
remaining chancel, and with such a church there was no doubt 
that the tower would have looked much better than at present. 
The chancel of the church was of Early English period—that 
was to say, the walls that remained, while the windows were of 
the Perpendicular period. When the church was altered they 
widened out the nave as well as the aisles. 


Brockley Church and Chelvey Church. ' 


After luncheon the party proceeded to Brockley Church, 
which was inspected, as well as the Court. The journey was 
then made to Chelvey Church, which Mr. Buckle spoke of as 
being almost identical as regarded its plan and general 
arrangement with Brockley Church. The Chelvey Church, 
however, was in the most beautiful condition, and it had been 
restored in the most charming way. All the old features were 
testored and made the most of, the result being that it was 
quite a model specimen of a village church. Attention was 
directed to the Norman doorway at the entrance, while inside 
it was seen that the walls of the nave and chancel were almost 
continuous, with just a slight drop in the roof, indicating where 
the chancel was to begin. The chapel was a later addition, 
and the arcades leading to it were of the Early Perpendicular 
character ; while along the wall of the chapel there were little 
niches for monuments, but these latter had been lost. The 
arcade consisted of two large arches and one small one at the 
east end, while the chapel had also a curious irregularity, being 
wider at the east than at the west end, and corbels had to be 
put up to take the roof. Some of the original seating was left, 
but it was rough work. The rood-loft was, in fact, part of the 
chancel arch. Attention was drawn to the old stonework in 
the reredos bordering, while the niches on either side were 
probably used for figures. At the west end of the chapel there 
‘was to be noticed the Court pew, with carving of the Jacobean 
period, and having the soft, white appearance which oak 
assumed if left to itself. The font was a Norman one, 
'_ Some of the party also visited Chelvey Court, a portion of 
the fine old house formerly inhabited by the Tynte family. 
The east doorway, with its fine stone carving and the arms. of 
the Tynte family, were much admired. 
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places visited were Nailsea Court and Ticken- 


THIRD’ DAY: 


The. members of: the Society: were favoured with fine 
weather for their excursion on Thursday. About eighty started 
soon after half-past nine from Clevedon, and the first place 
visited was Clapton-in-Gordano Court House, which the Rev. 
F. W. Weaver explained was originally the seat of the Arthur 
family. _He also remarked with regard to the derivation of the 
word “in Gordano,” that Bishop Hobhouse considered it was 
a regional name, indicating a particular region in that district. 
The church was also inspected, and Mr. Buckle, the diocesan 
architect, said for the most part it was Early English. The 
north side was the most interesting portion of it. On the north 
side of the chancel would be seen a curious little building, 
which was in the Early English style. It was really a pulpit. 
The.church had been raised within recent times, or a great 
portion of it. The tower was very early, and the screen lead- 
ing into it was a very fine piece of oak work, and had been 
brought recently from Clapton Court. He did not know what 
its purpose was at the Court, but it had the appearance of 
having been an entrance to a barn. It was an exceedingly 
rough, though handsome, piece of work. The chancel was 
Early English. The Rev. G. Master, of Flax Bourton, gave a 
short description of the Arthur family, and said the estate, 
after it had been in the family for a number of centuries, 
was exchanged with the Winter family, who held it also 
for a great number of years. The church contained a 
number of stones on the walls in memory of the Winters. 
The next church to be visited was Weston-in-Gordano, 
and Mr. Buckle explained its most salient features. He said 
he wished to call their special attention to the gallery, which 
was very interesting, and Colonel Bramble, who made a study 
of these galleries, was of opinion that it was used for services 
on Palm Sunday. The interior of the church was very attrac- 
tive, in fact it was the most attractive church they had visited 
in their tour. There was an impression that it was a Norman 
church, but he had hunted around the walls, and as far as he 
could make out it was no Norman church, but he thought that 
it had been rebuilt on the Norman pattern. The tower was 
Early English, erected probably in the thirteenth century. In 
the church was a monument of Sir Richard Percival. It was 
elaborately painted, and bore the date 1483, but the most 
remarkable fact was that the inscription was Norman French. 
The party then drove to Portishead, but as the time was short, 
not long was spent in examining the parish church there. Mr. 
Buckle pointed out the gallery in the porch, which he said was 
a modern one, though it appeared to be an absolute reproduc- 
tion of the oldone. The wall between the gallery and the church 
had been taken down and made into a pew looking into the 
church. Attention was also directed to the staircase leading 
to the gallery. Mr. Buckle also alluded to the pinnacles on 
the tower, which he said were fine and distinctive, and like 
those to be seen at Evercreech. There was little to be said 
about the inside of the church, though the columns were of a 
rather curious shape, and appeared to be an experiment. The 
position of the pulpit was interesting, as it was approached by 
a staircase in a manner which looked as if originally it had led 


The two last 
ham Church. 


_to the rood-loft. The pulpit stood out from the wall, and was 


reached by a wooden bridge. 

After luncheon a drive was taken to Portbury Church, 
where Mr. Buckle again took up the part of guide. He drew 
the attention of the members to the fact that the church was 
entered by a very rich Norman doorway. Outside the building 
they would also find indications of Norman pillars on several 
corners, notably at the two corners at the east end of the 
chancel and at the corners of the aisle. Everything pointed to 
the church having been a distinctly important one in that 
place.. One of the first things they noted in coming into the 
church was its enormous size; and the magnificent gangways 
helped to give dignity to the, appearance of the church. 
There was Norman work in the arch of the chancel, though 
the arch had been very much altered since it was first built, for 
the original Norman church was very much smaller.. The 
rebuilding had probably taken place in the thirteenth century. - 
The two windows at the east end of the aisles were noteworthy. 
Before closing he must draw their attention to the magnificent 
yew trees in the churchyard, and the tradition in the place was 
that the trees were the same age as the tower. The drive to 
Failand House was a pleasant one, and here the party were 
entertained to tea by the president (Sir Edward Fry) and Lady 
Fry... After tea there was a pleasant surprise in store, for the 
Misses Fry had trained some of the local school children to 
give an exhibition of old English pastimes. It was an ex- 
cellent idea, well in keeping with the gathering, and it was | 
very much enjoyed by those present. The games were played 
on the tennis lawn, and the children in costume, and decked 
with garlands of flowers, looked pretty, and went through their 
sports withevident enjoyment. First of allthere wasa grand entry 
of milkmaids, who danced the hey, followed by foresters decked in 


‘appropriate green. Then the Queen of the Revels—a tiny dot— 
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was brought in in state, being: carried:'in a bower by powerful | — 


shepherds, representing the seasons. There was a May-pole 
dance, the performers being. interrupted by the appearance of 
the morris dancers, who, included representatives of Friar Tuck, 
the Jester, the, Dragon and the Hobby. Horse,, all wearing 
appropriate costumes. ., Lhe, followers of Robin Hood. had .a 
shooting: contest at the popinjay,.and, the. victor. was crowned 
by the queen, There were.other old-fashioned dances, and a 
modern one with ribbons, and the whole. concluded with,a 
pageant. march. , The pleasure of the sports was enhanced by a 
progranime of music, in which old-world tunes were introduced. 


A short visit was made to Wraxall Church, and, this concluding. 


the gathering, the party returned to Clevedon. 


HEALTHY DWELLINGS.* 


NE of the first considerations is the adoption of a dry sub- 
soil. In crowded towns this cannot always be obtained ; 
vacant spaces are swallowed up by the “jerry builder,” and as 
many houses as possible crowded upon a given area, but the 
local authority can make by-laws to minimise the evil. 
They can stipulate that the entire area of the house shall be 
covered with concrete. 


That the sub-soil be drained, and that the space under the | 


floor be ventilated. 

In most by-laws the local authority have adopted 150 feet 
super as the air space. But is this sufficient? It is the area 
adopted in this borough, but it could be increased with advan- 
tage to the public health. 

The height of rooms is fixed at 8 feet as a minimum, 
but there should be some regulation as to the minimum area. 

If the cubic capacity given in the model: by-laws, viz. 
400 feet per adult, be adopted, then a room cannot be léss than 
1oo feet area for two persons. 

This is too small, as it only gives a room Io feet 
The area should not be less than 110 feet. 

In the Peabody Buildings, the bedrooms are about 13 feet 
by 9 feet, or 117 feet super, which is a far better area. 

Under section 91 of the Public Health Act, “Any house or 
part of a/house so overcrowded as to be dangerous or injurious 
to the health of the inmates, whether or not members of the 
same family,” is held to be a nuisance. Bi 

But every medical officer knows this section is practically a 
dead letter. He cannot turn the poor people into the street, 
and he lives in hopes that his authority will make some pro- 
vision for those who cannot find suitable accommodation at a 
reasonable cost. But we move very slowly. 

The medical: officer makes a representation to the local 
authority ; he condemns a certain area, and states that an 
improvement scheme is necessary. The local authority con- 
sider the representation, and after the display of a good deal of 
eloquence so-called, and strong sympathy with the working 
classes, they sometimes make up their mind to do something. 
Plans and estimates are prepared and adopted, and the Local 
Government Board sit upon them ; a local inquiry is then held, 
and in due course a provisional order is issued. 

After a time the valuers of these dilapidated houses com- 
mence their work. Differences, of course, arise ; the represen- 
tatives of the local authority affirm they are only worth the 
price of the old materials, while. the representatives of the 
owners of these insanitary dwellings allege that a very few 
pounds spent upon them would render them model dwellings. 
Then the inevitable arbitration commences. 

_ The Local Government Board appoint the arbitrator, who 
is sometimes a barrister, and in due time the local authority 
acquire the property and pay the costs. viet 

They were under the impression they would be able to 
purchase the property under section 21 of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, and that the estimate would be based 
upon the fair market value, due regard being had to the nature 
and then condition of the property, and the probable duration 
of the buildings in their existing state, and to the state of repair 
thereof; but they soon find out their mistake. 

It is very easy to drive a coach and horses through an Act 
of Parliament, and the local authority realise that the costs, 
legal and > otherwise, are a considerable item, and that it is 
cheaper to settle than to fight, even though you win your case. 
_ The Corporation of Southampton are carrying out an 
improvement scheme, and the Congress will be able to inspect 


by 10 feet. 


the site and the buildings now being erected. The area is - 


about 2} acres. The claims of the owners amounted to 40,000/. 
The costs, including solicitors and surveyors’ charges, was 
about 32,000/., so that the cost of the land which the Corporation 
has acquired is about 11,600/. per acre: us 
The effect of this is the municipal lodging-houses and the 
workmen’s dwellings will be a loss to the town if we throw upon 
them the cost of the site. Be 


_. * From the address by Mr. Alderman Lemon to the Section of 
#ngineering and Architecture at the Sanitary Congress, 
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I am afraid this cost will damp the ardour ofthe sani 
reformers, and it will be some time before the Corporation 
Southampton will carry out a second improvement scheme. 
this were an isolated case it would not matter, but unfortun: 
the municipal authorities of other towns who have been 
gaged upon this work have had a. similar experience. J 
architect is thus handicapped at the start, as, he cannot desi 
workmen’s dwellings which will repay the capital and pay t 
interest and working expenses plus this abnormal heavy groun 
rent. Then whatis the remedy? , . i all 
This question was most ably dealt with in a paper read 
Mr. Percy Boulnois in the year 1893, in reference to the 
provement scheme of the Corporation of Liverpool. ; 

«The cost of the buildings was 70,946/. and the land 67,0 
making a total of 137,946/., from which was. deducted surp! 

land 2,797/., leaving a net cost of 135,149/7. The annual c 
of maintenance, rates, water, gas, &c., was 1,650/. per annu 
The income from rents 3,8952, leaving a net surplus of 2,24 
per annum to meet the interest and sinking fund. If we 
this at 6,757/. and deduct the 2,245/, there is an annual 
the Corporation of Liverpool of 4,512/. ‘ 

The Corporation considered this annual charge for c 
the site too much to be thrown upon the buildings ; 
accordingly fixed what they considered a fair ground rent, 

charged the difference to the rates. - . 3 

This is a way out of the difficulty ; but it is only a trans! 
of account after all, and the fact remains that the differer 
between income and expenditure must be borne by the ra 

payers. Will large towns incur this expenditure in the i 
of the public health and for the benefit of the poorer cla 
I do not think they will. Then some other remedy must 
found to reduce the overcrowding in large towns. Some: 
those present have no doubt read those articles in the J 
News, entitled “No Room to Live,” in which it is shown th 
one in’five of the inhabitants of London are living inore th 
two in a room, with less than 400 cubic feet to each ] 
and one in ten live in one room. The evils of overcrowc 
are. admitted. by all who have studied the question ; it 
chief social problem of the age, but I do not think it wi 
solved by erecting large blocks of buildings in the cent 
industry and crowding the poor together on the same are 
under better conditions. ae “if 

- These blocks in twenty years’ time may become slum 
overcrowding unless the present high standard of maintena 
and supervision is continued. : ae 

One of the remedies I suggest for overcrowding 

erection of workmen’s dwellings in the suburbs of o 
towns, where the land can be obtained ata cheap rate. — 
land in Simnel Street cost the Corporation of Southamp 
11,6007. per acre ; it could be bought in the suburbs at 
fortieth of that cost. The architect, under such condi 
would have fair play, and he would be able to design 
dwellings, which would let at a rent sufficient to c 
expenditure, including interest and the payment of the sin! 
fund. The only condition necessary to render this sc 
success is a tramway or light railway between the port 
the town where the workman earns his living and the s 
where the houses referred to are built. Ron 

It will pay a local authority im a large town: to ca 
mento and fro on a tramway worked. by electric tracti 
one penny per journey the whole distance. === 

The Corporation of Southampton carry workmen 2% 
in the early morning and in the evening by horse tract 
one penny, and when the electric traction is compl 
traffic will be a source of income to the municipality. 

But, it will be said, this tram service, Cheap as jt i 

the workman one shilling per week at the least. T 
but the saving in rent is more than sufficient to pay 
of travelling, and in addition he has a garden where 
grow a few vegetables, and—what is most important 
purer air and a more healthy home for his wife and fai 

The middle class and even the clerk seek a home ' 
there is ‘“‘more room to live,” and the crowds who flock 

London in the morning by the suburban railways testify 
_advantages of the system. Then why should the work 

do the same? The only reasons I know are:— 

1. Proper provision is not made by railway compani 
local authorities to Carry him at alow charge. 

2. Many prefer or are compelled to live near their 

Railway companies are forced by Parliament to provi 
the workmen they displace when they seek powers to ” 
their lines or increase the areas of their stations, ae 
should they not be compelled to set apart land for the lab 
classes in the suburbs, or build houses and include the rail 
fare in the rent, such rent not to exceed that paid in the hor 
they pull down? "Fuss Ree 

The provision of workmen’s dwellings near the art 
displacement is systematically evaded by the railway compz 

‘They buy up insanitary areas or vacant land already 

for workmen’s dwellings, and so satisfy parliamenta 

‘mittees, but these dwellings would have been erected 
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‘their assistance, so that there is actually no provision made by 
‘them to remedy the evil they have created. 
___ The housing of the poor is at the bottom of many of our 
fabour troubles. When a workman pays one-fourth to one- 
third of his earnings in rent and rates, can we wonder at his 
action when he agitates for better pay ? A 
' The price of labour is continually going up, and the cost 
of building houses follows, rents are increased, and everyone 
suffers some indirect loss. May Parliament and local authori- 
ties take united action to eradicate this moral cancer which is 
paralysing our industries. Mahe 

What we want in our large towns is expansion and not 
<oncentration, in the interest of the public health, in the 
interest of temperance, and in the raising of the standard of 
morality and well-being of the people. . 


_ STONEHENGE. 
A SPECIAL correspondent of the Dazly News has had 
interviews with some of the people in the neighbourhood 
of Stonehenge, and says that at present their deep interest in 
the sale of Stonehenge takes no very definite form. Among 
the hundreds of visitors who have been attracted to the spot 
since public announcement was made of the landowner’s wish 
to sell, nobody has yet discovered the American millionaire 
ready to plank down his thousands for a Druidical temple. 
Nor is there any sign of the jerry-builder willing to give a 
hundred pounds an acre for land on which to build houses that 
would certainly be empty half the year. Until the bogey 
millionaire or the open-handed speculator does appear 
Salisbury and Amesbury are content to bask in the prosperity 
that comes through an increased number of visitors. The 
bigger the price asked, the less chance is there of such a 
catastrophe, and 125,000/. for 1,300 acres of down land sounds 
prohibitive. ; 

_ Sir Edmund Antrobus apparently thinks that “ moral and 
intellectual” advantages should count for something, and he is 
probably right in believing that England would not allow the 
hands of reckless iconociasts to be laid on a place of such great 
archeological interest for the sake of a few thousands. of 
pounds. But is there any real danger of this? The late owner 
of Amesbury and Stonehenge would not sell at any price, and 
so the Government boundary had to be drawn across 
Durrington Down, more than a mile north of the Druids’ 
temple. The present baronet is ready to part with the land 
if he can get 125,000/. for thirteen hundred acres of it, but he 
makes that conditional in being allowed to retain sporting 
and grazing rights. 1 have talked to military men, most of 
whom are agreed that there would be no great advantage in 
adding this narrow strip to the manceuvring area. Its main use 
would be as an artillery position, and that is exactly the least 
desirable from other points of view. Some Wiltshire 
archeologists are aghast at the thought of what might happen 
if heavy guns were thundering near the trilithon of Stonehenge, 
and then there would seem to be desecration in the art of 
manoeuvring batteries over the Roman Cursus hard by, where 
turf is almost as level now as it was when the chariots of 
Vespasian’s legions raced there. Possibly the strongest 
arguments in favour of purchasing Stonehenge for the nation 
would tell most effectively against its acquirement: by the War 
Office for military purposes. 

_~ Other points I had an opportunity of discussing with the 
Rey. Arthur Phelps, vicar of Amesbury, and his neighbour, the 
rector of Durrington, who is also rural dean. . Both are 
enthusiastic students of the traditions that cling to mound and 
monument about this historical neighbourhood. 

In answer to a question, the Dean put sentiment aside, 
Saying that if it were his case he “should not hesitate between 
the chance of getting 5,o00/. a year and retaining possession of 
Stonehenge.” His view of the question was summed up ina 
few sentences. . 

__ “Certainly,” he-said, “the price is very high, but that is a 
point I have no right to talk about. I do think, however, 
that the nation should take proper care of such a monument as 
Stonehenge, We can hardly expect Sir Edmund Antrobus to 
bear the charge of appointing a custodian, and there is no 
archzeological association rich enongh to undertake that duty if 
it had the right of interference, and circumstances have 
changed entirely since I came to this neighbourhood twenty 
odd years ago. For every hundred visitors to Stonehenge 
then we have thousands now, and the risks of injury are 
proportionally greater. People have been caught in the act of 
chipping fragments from the fallen: trilithons, and there is 
nobody to prevent them. The old photographer, whose cart is 
a familiar feature there, displays an authority from the late Sir 
E. Antrobus appointing him custodian, but what can he do? 
Stonehenge, I believe, was scheduled under Sir John Lubbock’s 
Act, but not in a way that would bring the punitive clauses 
ibe to any persons who did wilful damage there. ~ If Sir 

dmund cannot undertake the responsibility of dealing with 
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oftenders, he is, so far as I know, within his, right to sell the 
property, but I do not think he would do this without getting 
guarantees that Stonehenge should be preserved intact. With- 
out removal. or disturbance, however, this temple might be 
utterly ruined by incongruous surroundings, and that it is the 
nation’s any to,prevent if possible”. 

Mr. Phelps was equally strong on this point, though he does 
not attach much importance to the prevalent belief that Stone- 
henge would be likely to suffer from natural decay if left to 
itself, With a model made early in this century for illustration, 
he was enabled to show us that no trilithon, has fallen or per- 
ceptibly changed its inclination since that model was made. 
After a severe frost in 1797 one trilithon fell, but’ its broken 
sections lie nowgexactly where they did then, “To prevent 
similar mishaps in future,” he said; “Stonéhenge should be 
placed under Government care, but I am_ between two stools 
in discussing’ this question. For the good of my parish I wish 
that Sir Edmund may realise his desire to sell, but the price is 
probably more than the nation would be justified in paying for 
down land ‘that might not’ fetch more than 6/, an acre if 
Stonehenge did not stand there. Its removal is, in my opinion, 
out of the question, and the public have long-established rights 
of way on all sides of it. Sentiment, however, must be con- 
sidered in appraising the value, and I imagine there can be no 
doubt that the nation ought to take care of its greatest archo- 
logical treasure.” 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


| VENTILATION OF HOSPITALS. 
yee the Sanitary Congress Dr. T. G. Lyon, physician to the 
City of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, ex- 
hibited the model of an apparatus, of which he was one of the 
inventors, for introducing fresh air into a room and conveying 


_it directly to the occupants, at the same time removing the 


most vitiated parts of the atmosphere. He stated that his 
object was to lay before the Congress methods of supplying air 
ta rooms where there was such an aggregation of people as to 
render some method of forced ventilation necessary in such 
places as concert-rooms, public theatres, churches, dining- 
rooms, saloons. of ships and railway cars. It was usually 
considered that each person at a theatre should be supplied 
with at least 1,000 feet of airan hour. At the Opera House at 
Vienna the figure was 1,600 feet. The necessity of mechanical 
ventilation in the case of crowded rooms and the impotence of 
natural ventilation was shown by Dr. Barwise at the Congress 
last year, and he also demonstrated how the extra expenses 
entailed in supplying the extra purity of air was amply repaid 
by extra output in the case of workshops and extra grant. in the 
case of schools. The gain by introducing good ventilation in 
offices where clerks were crowded together would doubtless be 
even more marked. While agreeing with Dr. Barwise and 
most authorities on the superiority of the plenum over the vacuum 
system, he would insist on the great value of using both systems 
together—that was, of blowing in air at inlets. and ex- 
hausting it from outlets. Not only by this means was the air 
in rooms kept at nearly atmospheric pressure, but the necessity 
of making the building or rooms air-tight was dispensed with. 
Touching upon the question of erecting sanitoria for consump- 
tives in England, he expressed the opinion that. very good 
results might be obtained by treating consumptives in England. 
The pursuit of open-air treatment in our climate necessitated 
exposure to. great discomfort, and it seemed to him that this 
could be avoided by adopting such a method of ventilation as 
he had described. In every sanitorium a large hall might be 
provided plentifully supplied with filtered air, free from fog, 
and warmed to the temperature desired. Patients, in the 


event of inclement weather, might sit about or exer- 
cise themselves in the hall, in which also they might 
at times take meals in comfort, instead of being 


in certain’ seasons of the year embarrassed with thick 
garments and exposed to a cold, raw atmosphere. At 
the present moment owners of theatres, concert-rooms, restau- 
rants, &c., were granted licences without any stipulation being 
made for a supply of fresh air.’ Yet most places of public 
resort were notoriously in such a condition as regarded ventila- 
tion that they were active agents in the production of disease, 
especially of chest affections, including consumption. Keen- 
ness of competition appeared to paralyse all private efforts to 
remedy the present state of things, and he believed nothing 
but the interference of the Legislature, or the action of local 
bodies, would meet the exigencies of the case. The long- 
suffering and, he must add, the indifference of the British 
public to its own interest were serious bars to all attempts to 
move in the matter, but. it seemed to him that that institute 
was eminently fitted to take the first step. 

A paper on “ Developments in Hospital Planning and Con- 
struction resulting from the employment of Plenum Ventila- . 
tion” was read by Mr. William Henman. The plenum system, 
he pointed out, was propulsion of air for hospital purposes, and 
when this means of ventilation was employed the air could be 
cleansed, tempered and brought to a suitable hygrometric con- 
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dition without the necessity for having apparatus of any kind 
in the habitable parts of the buildings. Unpleasant draughts 
were avoided, and the effectiveness of appliances for changing 
the air was fully utilised. The present system had for some 
time been in successful operation in several hospitals, asylums, 
schools and other buildings. Several years of experience had 
demonstrated that with efficient means of securing ventilation 
on this system, window opening could with actual advantage be 
dispensed with. Further developments of the system were 
now being tried, which would provide for a supply of cleansed. 
and tempered air equal to a change of air ten times per hour 
night and day throughout the building. .On looking back to 
the opposition from many sources which faced him six years 

"ago when it became known that the General Hospital of 
Birmingham was'to be ventilated on the plenum system, and 

' calling to mind the many “high authorities” who, having pre- 
dicted failure, were now all agreed to realise it as an acknow- 
ledged success, he could not suppose that the bolder step would 
meet with unqualified approval ; and although he would not 
presume that absolute perfection would be obtained, he felt 
thoroughly justified in making the attempt. 
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WORKINGTON HALL. 


HE members of this Society made their second excursion 
of the season on the 24th ult. when they visited the 
Burrow Walls at Northside, St. Michael’s Mount and Working- 
ton Hall. The first part of the outing took them to the 
Burrow Walls, which are situated on Calva, and consist of. two 
fragments of walls, 12 or 13 feet high, and as long, and 4 or 
5 feet in breadth. Chancellor Ferguson remarked of the Burrow 
Walls that it was the first time the Society had ever been there. 
It was very curious that next to nothing was known of the 
place. In 1860 the tenant of Seaton Mill, while draining, 
found some Roman coins and pottery and five old Roman 
altars, one of which was now in Lowther Castle and bore a 
figure of Hercules on one side and an inscription which could 
not be deciphered. He thought there were the outlines of a 
rectangular Roman camp. The remains were very singular, 
but the facing-stones had been taken away, and at the begin- 
ning of the century-the walls were much higher and _ longer. 
It was probably built in the twelfth century by a Norman, 
Orme, the son of Kettel, who had a grant of the manor of 
Seaton. Though it was built by a Norman, the style was 
Roman. The Society spent a quarter of an hour in inspecting 
the ground, which the Chancellor suggested might be excavated 
at some time with a view of discovering further traces of a 
Roman station. 

From Calva the Society drove to St. Michael’s Mount, an 
eminence on the sea-shore overlooking the town and com- 
manding a glorious view of the Solway. On the journey the 
New Yard, the Moss Bay and Cammell’s works were passed, 
and the visitors from a distance noticed with interest the rolling 
of the molten bars in the New Yard works. 

The parish church of St. Michael was next visited. This, 
as Chancellor Ferguson explained, was a marvellous instance 
of transformation which used to amuse the late bishop. It was 
a Georgian church, but after being destroyed by fire was 
transformed into a Gothic church. The effigies of Sir 
Christopher Curwen and his dame, Elizabeth Huddlestone, 
who died in 1450, were examined by the Chancellor, who 
explained the coats of arms which were upon them. 


Workington Hall. 

The visit of the party to the picturesque hall of the Curwens, 
situated on a wooded acclivity at the high end of the town, was, 
of course, the feature of the day: The visitors were received 
by Mr. Alan Curwen, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, of Killhow, Meals- 
gate; the Rev. Alfred Curwen, Miss Isabella Curwen, the 
Misses Curwen and Mr. Cuthbert Curwen. The visitors were 
first of all entertained to refreshments in the spacious dining- 
room, and subsequently they gathered in the saloon, where the 
pictures of the family were to be seen, and here Mr. J. F. 
Curwen, one of the secretaries of the Society, addressed the 
Society upon the history of Workington Hall and the family 
who live there. Scarcely any traces remain of the mansion, 


which was castellated, pursuant to the royal license granted by - 


Richard II. in 1379. Camden wrote of Workington as the 
“seat of the ancient knightly family of the Curwens, who 
derive their descent from Gospatrick, Earl of Northumberland, 
and take their surname from Culwen, a Galloway family, whose 
heir they married.” The present hall was almost entirely built 
by Mr. John Christian Curwen, who as John Christian, a 
nephew of one of the Curwens, married in 1765 the daughter 
of Henry Curwen, the last of the Curwen race, and thus 
became the squire of the hall. The hall was built from 
designs by Mr. Carr, of York. It is of a quadrangular form 


with battlemented parapets ; the principal entrance is in the | 


south-west front, where a gateway opens into the courtyard. 
Over the entrance door is a shield bearing the arms of the 
.Curwens with quarterings, which bears the date 1665. Many 
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John Christian Curwen was responsible for the improvements 
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historical associations are bound up in Workington Hall. — 
Over three centuries ago when Workington was the chief — 
seaport in Cumberland the hall enjoyed no small prestige as — 
the “Chefe house of Sir Thomas Curwyn.” When Mary — 
Stuart, after taking the fatal resolution of throwing herself on — 
the mercy of her royal cousin, Elizabeth Tudor, landed on the — 
English coast from Dundrennan, she found shelter within its 
walls, and was hospitably entertained by Sir Henry Curwen, — 
The room where the unfortunate royal fugitive slept is still — 
called the queen’s room, and in the picture gallery is to be 
seen a curious portrait of the Scottish queen. It was during 

Mary’s brief sojourn at the hall that she wrote her well-known 
letter to Elizabeth, which contained a touching appeal to her 
kinswoman. The original of this letter written in Frenchis — 
still to be seen among the MSS. in the British Museum. In 
ancient times there were various spellings of the name Curwen. — 
Originally it was Culwen or De Culwen ; then the change 
were rung on De Curwen, Curwyn, or De Culwen, and finally — 
Curwen, since the reign of Henry VII.,when Sir Christopher, who 
was three times high sheriff of Cumberland, on the first occasion 
signed his name De Culwin, but afterwards Curwen. Three cen- 
turies ago the heads of the Curwen family were officers of State, 
companions of King’s Court and Camp, while eight out of ten 
were “Knights of the Shire.” ‘It was in 1664, when Sir 
Patricius Curwen died without male issue, that the baronetcy 
lapsed. John Christian Curwen was one of the great worthies 
of Cumberland. He was known as the “ Father of Agriculture 


fourteenth century, and said that the gloomy room known as 
the place where prisoners were confined and tried by the lord © 
still existed. The alterations and additions made to the ~ 
building within the last 200 years it was impossible, said Mr. 
Curwen, to trace chronologically, and there was no doubt that 


which, though convenient, disfigured the ancient architect 
beauty of the hall. Of the paintings, Mr. Curwen said th 
could be no doubt that the two pictures of John Chris: 
Curwen and his wife Isabella were by Romney. It wass 
with what truth he did not know, that the horse against wh 
John Christian Curwen was leaning was painted in by Gai 
borough. Mr. Curwen pointed to a portrait of Gallop 
Harry, which the present members of the family said was h 
with its face to the wail on account of his Roman Cath 
faith. Before leaving, the guests inspected the cellars in 
basement. ae 


GENERAL. © 


The Two Busts of the Queen and Sir David Gam 
executed by Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., for the St. Helens pu 
buildings, have been lent to the autumn exhibition in Liverpoc 

The Government have agreed to purchase over 50,00 
square feet in Merrion Street, Dublin, to form a site fo! 
new Royal College of Science for Ireland. . 

Lord Powerscourt received a party of the members of: 
Irish Architectural Association at his mansion near Enniske 
His collection of works of art was much admired. % 

Three Mosaic Panels from a house in Damascus 
been added to the Dublin Museum of Science and Art. — 

The Masonry of the chapel in the Rue Jean Gouj 
Paris, which is to be the memorial of the victims of the1 
in the bazaar, is complete, and the building is now in 
hands of carpenters and decorators. It will be inaugurated a 
May 4 next year, which is the anniversary of the catastrophe. 

The Returns of building operations of the leading cities 
the United States during the month of July, 1899, indicat 
continuance of prosperity. The statistics from twenty-one 
the leading cities show an expenditure of 23,098,640 dols. in 
structures started in July, 1899, as compared with 14,696,935 
dols. for the corresponding month last year, = 

The Lowest Tender submitted for the proposed alteratio 


to the Brighton Public Library, Museum and Art Galle 
amounts to 40,679/; a sum which the works committee of 
Town Council regard as too extravagant to be entertain 
The committee have notified this to the library committee, 4 
suggested a modification of the plans. eet 
A Building which was erected as part of the Pa 
Exhibition of 1900, in order to exemplify an improved sy: 
of construction, collapsed on Thursday in last week. .F ortuna 
the workmen were absent. JOS 
Mr. Thomas Nolan has been elected to the chair of 
architecture recently established at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia. He was born in 1857, and is a graduate of 
Rochester and Columbia, as well as a former student of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. era a 
Sir A. Coote, Bart., has paid the expenses of a hi 
pressure water-supply for the town of Mountrath, Qu 
County. The works were constructed under the direction 0 
Mr. W. J. Haslam. © ; . : 
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St. MARY’S RECREATION ROOMS, PUTNEY. 


SYDNEY PERKS, Architect. 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir cannot be expected that cathedrals will be often erected, 
and it is creditable to find some in England and Scotland 
which are not more than thirty years old... The commence. 
ment of one in Belfast is therefore an ecclesiastical event 
of almost unusual interest. 'The project has been mooted 
for about thirty years, but non-Episcopalians are so nume- 
-rous in Belfast, it is no wonder there was hesitation before 
any responsibility was incurred. With the arrival of Dean 
O’Hara in Belfast more energy was displayed. — Owing to 
_ the strength of local and diocesan ideas about the purposes 
to ‘be subserved by a cathedral, none of the English types 
can be followed. The Primate of Ireland, in fact, an- 
nounced ‘that there was much in a Medizeval cathedral 
which could not be reproduced, and there was a good deal 
which he was perfectly sure ought not to be reproduced ina 
modern cathedral. His Grace mentioned three of them,-viz. 
ultra-symbolism, ultra-dogmatism and ultra-ceremonialism. 
The Primate also said :—‘‘The plan of the new cathedral 
might be called Byzantine, with its sedate regularity. In some 
respects it seemed to make a distinct approach to the idea 
which Bishop Licutroor entertained and even expressed, 
that a cathedral should be, or should approximately have 
something, of the basilica nature.” The Bishop of Down 
AND CONNOR,: who will preside in the’ cathedral, paid a 
‘tribute to the skill and ability of Mr. Tuomas Drew, who 
prepared the design for the building, and of Mr. W. H. 
_ Lynn; who has co-operated in the work. The first con- 
tract with Messrs. LAvERtY' & Sons amounts to 19,3342, 
_ and the subscriptions reach 16,800/. The estimated cost of 
_ the building is about 70,000/. At present. there are no 
promises of aid to equal those which enabled the modern 
_ English and Scottish cathedrals to be erected, but as 
_ Belfast is wealthy liberal’ donations may reasonably be 
anticipated. 


One of the most successful of the French etchers, 
_ Emite Botrviy, has passed away in his humble appartement 
in Paris. There were some amateurs who considered his 
_ work was comparable with WALTNER’s and BRACQUEMONT’S, 
_ but that opinion was not confirmed by English collectors. 
_ There could be no question, however, about the superiority 
- of his plates. He had, moreover, an advantage which does 
not always belong to engravers. He was also a splendid 
_ designer, and some of his best plates are taken from his 
_ own pictures. Boivin considered that his work with the 
' graver was only temporary, and his plates as corre- 
_Sponding with the ordinary “pot boilers” in. colours. 
* But the art held possession of him to the close 
of his life. He was patient and good-humoured, 
_ but he could not feel satisfied that he was able to 
perform the work for which he had been — destined. 
_Emite Bottvin was: a native of Metz, from whence 
he went to Paris to study in the Ecole des Beaux- 
- Arts. He became a pupil of Pits, and was employed by 
him as an assistant on some of the paintings in the Paris 


“Opera House. It was as an historical painter he was: 


_ known in the Salon, but he was not more successful than 
_ many other painters who are ambitious to distinguish them- 
- selves in that form of art. So few of his pictures were pur- 
Chased, he was compelled, as we have said, to turn to 
_ engraving, and if unable to become wealthy, he at least 
_ Was preserved from despair. 4 


_. Iris such unwise economy to carry out contracts by 


night‘ with insufficient light, we cannot believe Messrs. 
_ PEARSON were aware of the difficulties ‘under which nayvies 


"appear to operate on the cliffs at the Dover Harbour works, - 


-and which have caused the death of one of the men. 
_ From the evidence given at the inquest on T uesday, gangs 


ate employed at different heights to loosen: the chalk. | 


_ Petroleum is used for illuminating their labours, but the 
‘Hares require hourly attention, and are consequently 
eglected. The lights are also too few. Owing to the 
“dimness the nayvies were described as striking one another 
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with: their shovels. Chalk is a material which is not always 
regular in jointing, and blocks fall from the upper levels 
before the men below can realise their danger. It was in 
that way the.man Ryan was killed.. It was- said that 
complaints were made to the ganger about the light, and 


‘as he was not forthcoming at the inquest it is likely to be 


assumed he is culpable. The inquest was adjourned in 
order to discover him. In large contracts much has to be 
left to underlings, and navvies do not mind working under 
physical difficulties.’ But that no more efficient mode of 
illumination than flares is available is a consideration 
which is worth the attention of the British Association. - 


WHEN the scheme for the decoration of the Panthéon 
was first prepared it related solely to incidents in the life of 
St. GENEVIEVE, patroness of Paris.‘ The church was then 


dedicated to her. Afterwards more latitude was allowed, 


but the subjects related to the history of the church in 
different periods. The series is now all but complete. The 
latest paintings which have been introduced, and are by 
M. HumpBert, are not .of historical. character, and the 
figures are not familiar to students of history. In one he 
represents the return of fishermen by moonrise, and who 
are thanking Gop for their escape from dangers. Another 
painting is suggestive of Hope. A third group might be 
described as a landscape composition in which a family is 
introduced, and it is supported by smaller pictures indica- 
tive of Labour and Prosperity. Then- pictures of the 
Fatherland and Liberty, in which a young soldier appears 
leaving his cabin in order to defend the soil on which 
his ancestors toiled. M. Humeert’s compositions offer a 
strong contrast to the earlier works in the building, but as 
they are less historical it is not unlikely they will receive 
more admiration. 


A FEW weeks since we were enabled to notice the addi- 
tions to the National Gallery of Ireland. The director’s 
report has now appeared, and according to it the number 
of visitors during the year showed a slight decrease, which 
was to be expected from the absence of American visitors 
during the summer season. The numbers were :—Free 
admissions—weekdays 49,840, Sundays 19,194; by pay- 
ment—Thursdays and Fridays 1,180 ; total, 70,214. The 
pictures purchased for the general collection included Zes 
Lours de Cartes, by J. B. S. CHaRpIN, 7502. ; The Lost 
Daughter Restored, by GOpDFRIED SCHALCKEN, 1502; and 
The Crucifixion, by Lucas Cranacu, 40/7, .Among the 
donations received was a portrait in oil, by S. P. Hatt, of 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL, presented by Sir J. BRUNNER, 
M.P. <A catalogue of the portrait gallery, which has long 
been wanted, has now. been added. _ Lord PowErscourt 
has been reappointed a member of the Board of Governors 
in place of the late Sir J. T. Ginsert. Sir WALTER ARM- 
STRONG concludes by stating that the plans for the extension 
of the gallery are now complete, and that the work is on the 
point of being commenced. 


It is not often a company is able to create a site on 
which the works can be carried on. This event has just 
occurred in Ireland. The Wexford Engineering Company 
wished to set up business close to the town vf Wexford, 
but a site was not available within a mile in any direction. 
It was therefore resolved to reclaim one from the sea. The 
Admiralty gave facilities to operate on the foreshore, and 
the Commissioners of Works in Ireland allowed the 
company to hire a powerful steam dredger. About three 
months ago operations were commenced. Sand was 
dredged from the harbour to the extent of 1,600 tons daily. 
When laden the dredger steamed to the new site, where 
a large pipe connected with a centrifugal pump on shore 
was lowered into her hopper. ' The pump on the foreshore 
was then started, and the full load of sand with its 
accompanying water was discharged in less than forty minutes, 
and conveyed from the pump in shoots to any portion of 
the site required. The water running back to the harbour 
left the deposit of sand, which now forms a floor as firm as 
concrete, and thoroughly capable of supporting the buildings 
that will shortly be erected upon it. The site has an area 
of about 8 acres, and will give many facilities for obtaining 
coal and materials and for the exportation of products. 
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THE NATIONAL ART COMPETITION. 


(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


CAREFUL analysis of the work submitted by 
ye students in the National Competitions of recent years 
leads one to come to the conclusion that the study of 
historic ornament plays but a minor part in their curriculum. 
Designs based upon any recognised style of the past are 
remarkable by their absence, and in their stead we have 
nondescript creations which it is difficult to classify. Many 
of these, it must be admitted, are good, but an equal, if not 
greater, number are terribly bad. Some students there are 
who go direct to nature to learn the lessons she has to 
teach, and, so*inspired, they produce excellent. work, but 
there is another and a larger class to be reckoned with, 
Too lazy to take the trouble of making themselves 
acquainted with what has been done by the old masters of 
decorative art and craftsmanship, and equally disinclined to 
take their ‘sketch-books into the field or garden, to ‘‘ swat 
over leaves, pistils, stamens” and the like, they choose a 


Book PRIZE DersiGcn By Miss BEATRICE M. Babs. 
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middle and less troublesome course, and turn out—by the 
yard—so-called designs which are neither “fish, flesh, fowl, 
nor good red herring.” 

There is a certain order of ornament—if, indeed, it be 
worthy the name—revelled in by some whose Mecca is a 


certain gallery not a thousand miles from Regent Street, 


the trick of which may be acquired without any great 
effort. The method of procedure may be briefly described 


as follows :—Think of some form distantly resembling, say, — 


a lily, a tulip, or even a cabbage if the mind will not rise 
to higher flights—the degree of resemblance, by the way, 


does not matter much—and sketch it in, flattening out the 
while as if it had been subjected to the tender mercies ofa __ 
This done, some impossible leaves, ‘tacked on” 


mangle. 
without the least regard to method of articulation or growth, 
may be added, and the “‘design ” is complete. If a filling, 


frieze, or textile fabric be required, this abortion should be_ 
repeated at intervals as many times as may be considered. 


requisite to fill the given space. Such an arrangement may 


lack any feeling of continuity, and irritate by the set recur- 


rence of excessively obtrusive ‘ splotches,” 

what a lot of thought and trouble it saves ! 
Of course this class of thing—sometimes, it is true, 

effective in the hands of a master—is mere trickery and 


but consider 


nothing more, and unfortunately the fatal ease with which 
facility in its execution may be gained has tempted many — 
men: capable of far better things to desert more serious 


studies and fritter away their time and talents in its un- 


profitable cultivation—unprofitable at least from an artistic. 


point of view. Well, let them go their way. Experience 
will teach them their mistake in days to come, and that, 
after all, is the best master. 

But we must turn from generalising to the consideration 
of our remaining illustrations: Jt will doubtless be re- 


membered that in our first article last week there appeared - 


three drawings of a “ Bachelor’s Room” by Mr.;Gro. M. 


ELLwoop; the set, however, for which a silver medal was 
awarded, comprised yet another, which we have pleasure in- 


reproducing herewith. This is quite in keeping with its 


[Sepr. 15, 1899. 


fellows, and an examination of it in no degree qualifies our 


opinion already expressed with reference to the designer's 
capabilities, ‘There are some points to which- exception 


may be taken; the wall decoration, for instance, is closely. 
related, so far ‘as the high dado is concerned, to the par-- 


ticular ‘school referred to above; but, considering the scheme 


as a whole, the good qualities strongly predominate, and 


what minor faults there are could easily be remedied. 

We have already drawn attention to the strong indica- 
tions which exist to warn us that ere long, in matters of 
house decoration, it may be a case of Place aux dames. 
The private offices of manufacturers may someday be 
besieged by persistent fair ones with bulky portfolios under 
their arms in search of commissions, and. it is certain that 


not a few of them will possess something more than mere — 


BY Mr. G. M. ELtwoop, 
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personal charms to induce unimpressionable commercialists | 


to consider their suggestions. ‘To demonstrate still further 
that this contention is not without foundation, we now 
supplement the designs published last week by three more 
examples of women’s work, all of which are really. praise- 
worthy. ; ; 

Miss BEATRICE M. Basp’s ‘ Modelled Design for a 
Tiled Dado” may not be startlingly fresh, but it is un- 
questionably practical and pleasing. The space is well 
covered, the repeat harmonious, the lines well considered. 

It is a pity that a black-and-white reproduction of Miss 
NELLIE BRIGHTWELL'S ‘‘ Nursery Frieze ” is not at the first 
glance calculated to create a good impression of the work 
itself, for, seen in delicate colourings, this extremely clever 
and decorative rendering of ‘The King was in the Counting- 
house” must rank among the most thoughtful and original 
designs submitted for judgment. 

Our last illustration is a reproduction of a ‘ Design for, 
the Decoration of an entrance to a Hall,” by Miss Epiru 
J. PickETT, an ambitious attempt which, though only suc- 
cessful in gaining a bronze medal, indicates that if this 
artist goes on as she is doing at present, it will not be long 
ere her name will occupy a much higher place in future lists 
of awards. In this particular scheme a certain amateurish 
hesitancy, a lack of freedom, is apparent ; but that fault 
appears to us to be due to want of experience rather than 
to any dearth of inventive faculty. 

Among other works which space will not permit us to 
illustrate, but which appealed to us as worthy of special 
note, were Mr. ‘T. CaRTwriGut’s design for damask (silver 
medal), Mr. HeRserT RANKIN’s cretonne (silver medal), 
Mr. ERNEST GILLICK’s modelled design for a bandstand 
(silver medal), Mr. Geo. C. Duxpury’s design for a piano 
front (silver medal), Mr. .SypNEyY MarspEn’s designs for 
tiles (bronze medal), Mr. WiLt1AM Davies’s cretonne, Mr. 
Harry SmMItTH’s ceiling paper (book prize), Mr. F. G. 
Woov’s football cup (book prize) and Mr. JosepH Exsr’s 
electric-light bracket, which merited a higher award than 
the book prize that it gained. . 


Of the provincial schools to which must be credited’ 


the greatest successes in the competition, two gold and five 


silver medals went to Glasgow, two gold and four silver to | 


Battersea, one gold and ten silver to Birmingham, and ten 
silver medals to New Cross, Other gold medals found 
their way to Croydon, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester 
(Cavendish Street), Pudsey Mechanics’ Institute (art class) 
and West Bromwich. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY. 
By F. J. WaRDEN-StEvens, A.M.LE.E., &c, 


HE cost of ‘supplying electricity is made up of several 
factors, the greater number of which depend upon 

the capacity of the plant or size of the works. The total cost 
of supplying electricity may be stated as equal to a. plus 
6.y plusc. 2, where x is the number of consumers connected 
to the mains, y the number of kilowatts of plant, and =z 
the number of units generated; a, 6 and ¢ are constants. 
a depends upon the cost of connection of consumers, 
6 upon the capital expended per kilowatt of plant and upon 
the other fixed charges, which are the same whether the 
units are supplied at a rapid or slow rate, and ¢ upon the 
extra cost of generating each unit, including coal, &c. It 
is found that the first two costs, a and 4, are considerably 


in excess of c, the third‘one, and the usual cost of supplying. 


electricity is very nearly equivalent to a charge of 8/. per 
kilowatt per annum and #d. per unit. It is evident that 
the fixed charge will be much greater than the unit charge, 
as, Supposing a kilowatt to be required for 1,000 hours, the 
cost 1s 8/. and 3/. 25. 6d., or the fixed charge is about 24 
times the cost of actually generating the units. It will 
thus easily be seen that the cost of generating electricity 


for lighting cannot be reckoned fairly at so much per unit, | 
and is very different from gas, where the cost can be taken 


at a fixed charge per 1,000 cubic feet, owing to. the 
economical storage facilities which are possible. There- 
fore electricity can be supplied at a low charge if the 
maximum supply is required for many hours per day, and 
it 1s in this direction that those interested in electricity 
supply are working, eae mat 8 
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average conditions, and the cost of supplyi 
Wie hi ca dee i Ae EAS jul ee : 
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Average of 


Average of 6r fe 
= Local Authorities "39 Companies 
Capital ... pag! | Sai £85,000 ~ £178,000, 
Units sold per annum ... 650,000 


bee 1,045,000 ~ 
Lamps (8 c.-p.) connected to the ne ; oR 
mains... 


ie ner 36,300. ~ 
Units supplied per lamp 


if 2054 aie 
Plant capacity ... 34. «+ 925 kilowatts 
Maximum demand at works ...640 ,, 


Capital outlay per kilowatt of . 


plant ... a card L692 
Costs :— ; 
Coal per unit ae: 3 72d, © 
CTi Fuego Ars hey Aegl-edint Ween OMea te Safar 
Wages a See 
Repairs ... 29d. 
Works costs ... 1'809d.. 
Rents, rates and taxes .. “184d. 
Management... at Saas 
* Total costs *< 6s ssa 25d Saat aa 
Revenue:— . NaS 
Electricity Reh Ne +. £10,610 
Meters 4.. oo ies SAN N 392. 
Diotal sci rs\iee< : £,11,002- « 
Private supply per unit | oa3 a OO 
Public iS edeee eas en 207 
Total average price obtained 
(including meter rents) 405d. 
Gross profit (per unit) ... we 1°407¢. 
(actual) “ee. bo 3 eA DOE 
Gross profit (per cent. to capital) 484 5° 
Capital charges (per unit) ‘ *950 
(per cent.) ; Bt02 tee ae 
Sirplus Gave oa 6 Frog heey "457. ~~ (See gross pro 


From the above figures it will be readily seen that 1 
municipalities give better value than the comp 
because with a revenue of 4'o5d. per unit 4°84 per ce 
obtained on the capital; while the companies, althoug, 
charge 6'o6d. per unit average, only pay a littl 
viz. 6°r5 per cent., notwithstanding that the 
works are: on the average hardly half the 
companies’. Rn TASS Os a 

In analysing this statement, it will be well 
system which enables one to obtain the act 
generating this electricity independent of the load facto 

To do this the costs can be divided into two parts, 
and cost per unit, and experience can be th | 
determining the ratios. It has been found that | 
is a fair ratio :-— f Ba aan 
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Cost per - Cost per YEe: 
Item of Cost, © ‘Unit Lotal. Ratio. Unit Fixed. Ratio. U 
Coal ‘ : ShkIT 2. ack Sg at as 
,Oil, waste, waterand = “> a ea 
stores a: Wee ee Ne 
Wages. . eA Usain s¥ LOND Ia yy» +). 
Repairs and mainten- rae oa Wy 3 
ance cis. ; $20 4 (iA A at hae 
Rents, ratesandtaxes  *184 all gia ie —., 
Salaries, office ex- : 
penses and manage- ; 
“amrent , eae ye all * 
Capital charges 950 all "950 
Total. 3°493 2°754 


If now the fixed charges per unit are multi 
number of units 650,000, and divided by the 
load in kilowatts, the fixed charges per kilowat 
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pressed as 11/. 14s. per kilowatt required, plus *739 pence 
per unit sold. It. is, of course, found that the consumers 
do not require their supply at the same time, and therefore 
the sum of the maximum demands of the consumers in any 
period is greater than the highest load experienced. This 
_ brings the actual cost of supplying down to about 84. per 
kilowatt of maximum demand shown ‘on consumers’ 
meters. It will be seen that the load factor on this 


average works is B5e,00%) Hine 
640 X 24 X 365 
That is, the maximum load is on for nearly three hours 
a night on the average throughout the year. . 
‘The effect of increasing the load factor is that, while 
the fixed charges remain as they were, the units increase in 
proportion, and the total cost per unit diminishes rapidly. 


=12'25 per cent. 
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SCULPTURE IN TERRA-COTTA. 


T is now difficult to say what material was first used for 
representative purposes in art. Many people | in 
London and other seaports, from seeing the numerous im- 
portations, are confident that ancient art began with 
attempts to make cocoanuts or similar fruit assume the 
appearance of a human head. There are modern artists 
who believe that early sculpture began with operations on 
gourds. Primitive artists would be likely to employ objects 

_which resembled whatever they sought to represent, for their 
efforts would then be restricted to the completion of forms 
in which nature appeared to co-operate with them. A great 
deal would depend on what they found around them. 
Cocoanuts are not produced everywhere, and it must be 
said that the prehistoric collections which contain European 
or Asiatic work do not suggest that art began with adapta- 
tions of. natural objects. The bone of a reindeer might 
serve as a flat and sufficiently yielding substance to allow an 
embryo sculptor to scrape a few lines on it, to indicate an 
appearance of the animal before it was utilised for food, but 
so far as we know a bone was not considered as sufficient 
to recall by itself either the deer or a “different part of the 
deer. Difficulty is, as Burke says, an excellent in- 
structress. For all we know to the contrary, the ancestors of 

the modern adapters of cocoanuts may have been doing 

‘similar work at the period when men were elsewhere 
attempting to represent living beings by means of lines, but 


the obstacles surmounted in one zone imparted increased 


power, of which modern art is a development, while else- 
where art remains as it began. 

Nowadays it is said there must be an absence of utility 
from all works of art which are worthy of the name, but in 
early days that characteristic was not demanded. The first 
man who had a claim to recognition as a sculptor was 
doubtless a potter, and we may suppose with no less reason 
the first potter was a baker. Any one who could produce 
baked bread would find it was easy to make a similar form 
in clay. At first the baked flour and the baked clay were 
likely to be rather amorphous in appearance, but grace 
‘came as the years rolled on. 

__ The Greeks believed their first worker in terra-cotta was 
Disutapes, and we should respect their endeavour to pre- 
serve the name of an early artist. It is, however, certain 
that ages before he appeared the art was known and 
‘practised in yarious regions of the East. Greek pride 
tebelled at the notion of indebtedness for inventions to 
tribes that were scorned as barbarians, and accordingly 
they acted as if the sea had been a barrier of bronze instead 
of a means of intercourse with other lands. We can now 
smile at the simplicity of so able a race, for we know that 
baked clay is so old a product there is no possibility of 
“ascertaining when or where it originated. The Romans 
accepted Greek traditions as if they were booty, and 
‘accordingly we find Puiny ascribing the glory of the 
discovery of terra-cotta to DisuTapEs, with as much cer- 
tainty as if the potter had been employed by him, and had 
telated the whole of the circumstances of his first attempts 
to the naturalist. They were undoubtedly interesting, for, 


according to the legend, DisurapeEs began with forming a 
kind of relief within the outlines of the countenance of a 


oung man which his daughter had traced on a wall. To 
mpart more vitality to the appearance the potter mixed 


/ 
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some red clay with the mass, That in ancient sculpture 


red was employed to an extent which now appears. 
extraordinary cannot be questioned, but whether the practice 
began with DisurapEs must be always doubtful. If we 
take language as a test, the Greeks seem to have shown 
their reverence for the ancient clay-workers by regarding 


them as representing the genus of sculptors, while various 


compound words were introduced to signify the species of 
artists who produced bas-reliefs, war figures, statues in 
marble, &c. 
Another proof of the conservatism of the Greeks is sug- 
gested by the value possessed by terra-cotta vases. In the 
course of time more costly materials were employed, but 
there were associations with the potters’ work which 
could not be overcome. The Romans must’ have 
prized vases of precious metals, or of onyx and other 
rare substances, but they assumed.a taste for- what was 
ancient... If we believe PLiny, the terra-cctta vases. some- 
times brought the highest prices in Rome. ‘There was a 
limit to the dimensions of a murrhine vase or one of gold, 
but the potters were able to gratify the Roman desire for the 
colossal. ‘It is related that VireLirus paid a million 
sesterces, or about 7,000/, for a dish, a price that. no 
example of .‘‘ old blue” has reached in our time. Occa- 
sionally the skill which made large works feasible was 
advantageous, especially for architectural ornament. ‘The 
exterior of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was adorned 
with quadrigas or chariots, which could net be produced in 
any other material except terra-cotta. When it is said that 
a college for figudint was founded by Numa, it is only 
easonable to suppose that among the members were artists. 
who were prepared to undertake architectural sculpture on 
a heroic scale. In fact, it is now impossible for us to realise 
all the importance of the terra-cotta works of the Greeks 
or the Greco-Roman artists. At the fall of the Empire, 
when the treasures of Rome, including Greek works, 
were doomed to be dispersed, material was often’ con- 
sidered as of more importance than workmanship. » Marble 
figures were preserved, while those of.clay were broken. 
Most of the examples found in museums were derived-from 
subterranean chambers or other receptacles which were long: 
neglected. The loss is to be lamented. According to the 
tradition recorded by PLiny, it was customary from the 
time of LysisTRATUS to prepare full-sized models in clay 
which would bear to be baked of figures which were to be 
executed in marble or bronze. Sometimes the reproduc- 
tion was never undertaken, and the model was used instead 
to adorn a temple or public place. From the eulogies of. 
Puiny upon the clay models of PasiTELEs, who lived in the 
Augustan era, it is evident that the practice was of long 
duration, and we may assume the model sometimes 
possessed qualities which were not always successfully 


transferred to the figure in bronze or marble. 


Another advantage which terra-cotta possessed was its 
capability to receive colour. The Tanagra figurines were 
a revelation to those who imagined that the colouring of 
the Greeks resembled modern experiments, and was in- 
compatible with the delicacy of the ancient contours. The 
numerous memorials which were discovered in the cemetery 
proved that the colour was also subjected to rules, and 
without it the smallest example would be deprived of much 
charm. We may, therefore, be confident the larger examples | 
of terra-cotta would, when coloured, be treated with at 
least as much success as prevailed among the funeral 
furnishers of ‘Tanagra. . ; 

Many of our modern attempts to produce sculpture in 
terra-cotta appear to us to be derived from an erroneous 
idea of Greek art. Working in marble and bronze, it was 
right for the sculptor to keep before his mind the rigidity 
of the materials ; and, besides, with many of the subjects 
selected (judging by the examples which have survived), 
austerity of appearance was not out of place. But a 
Greek sculptor must have appreciated the obedience 
with which clay. yielded to his nimble fingers, and his 
treatment would correspond with the facilities offered 
by the material. The severity of the Greek artists is not in 
keeping with our times or with the subjects which are ° 
It may be 
we have become more frivolous, but whatever the reason, | 
it is evident that in sculpture as in painting we have lost 
the power to enjoy what was one time known as high art. 
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No doubt there is a belief that when efforts are made to 
attain “correctness ” the result must necessarily be sugges- 
tive of severity. But more labour can be expended in 
concealing art than in displaying it, and the felicities which 
mark sculpture that is supposed to possess grace rather 
than power are not produced by irregular or thoughtless 
efforts. To say that terra-cotta is only adapted for one 
class of subjects, and must be treated as if it were not far 
removed from brickwork, is absurd. The brick is neces- 
sarily rigid, for Only by forming it with surfaces as mathe- 
matically true as kilns will allow can its purpose in a 
building be served ; but clay is too plastic to be always 
presented in figure work with lines that appear to have 
been produced with rulers and other mechanical aids. 


ST. AIDAN’S CHURCH, CARLISLE. 


HE foundation-stone of the new church in Warwick Road, 


Carlisle, was laid by the Duchess of Devonshire on - 


Friday last. The site on which the church is being. erected is 
a triangular plot of ground bounded on the south by the 
Warwick Road, on the north-east by the continuation of 
Northumberland Avenue, and on the north-west by Water 
Street. It is an ample one and allows room for a parish-room 
on the northern portion of the site, leaving a triangular garden 
between the church and the parish-room, to which the vestries 
belong in common. The main walls of the church are set back 
about 30 feet from the Warwick Road and those of the parish- 
room are set out to be 20 feet from Northumberland Avenue, 
with ample garden space at the east and western ends of the 
building. On the opposite side of the road an ample site has 
been set apart for a future parsonage house. The laying out 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s estate has in fact been recon- 
sidered to provide a suitable site for the church and its acces- 
sory buildings, which will stand at the parting of the roads of 
one of the principal entrances into Carlisle, the one leading to 
the north and the other to the south end of Lowther Street. 
The substructure is now so far advanced as to rise in parts 
more than 6 feet above the level of the ground. The interior, 
which has. an area of about 122 by 55, has been filled in to 
within a foot or so of the intended level of the floor, and the 
public can gauge, therefore, how well the church will stand up 
above the surrounding roads and the accommodation it will 
afford, sufficient, it is estimated, to provide ample standing 
room within its walls for 1,500 persons on the day of the cere- 
mony. 

The internal walls are intended to be divided into three 
structural divisions ; a centre, 26 feet in width, extending from 
end to end of the building, and of the same height throughout, 
divided from the aisles to the north and south of it by an 
arcade on each side of six slightly Pointed arches, of which the 
narrowest are 18 feet from centre to centre. There is no 


chancel arch, following in this respect later developments of_ 


church planning to be found in the great churches of N orfolk, 
of which we have a fine example in this diocese in the parish 
church of Kendal, and a still better known example in the 
well-known church of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The 
general result of these later churches is a fine open interior, a 
great preaching nave and an impressive chancel. The central 
area will by its fillings be subdivided into sanctuary, choir and 
nave, a morning chapel being similarly provided for at the east 
end of the south aisle ; the east end of the north aisle will in 
like manner provide a site for the organ. At the west end of 
the nave a great bay projects beyond the main walls of the 
church, and provides a baptistery for the font, and two ample 
entrance porches with external doors to the north and south 
and immediate access to the west end of the nave. In addition 
to this, there will be a third porch in the south wall of the 
church and an entrance for the clergy on the north, which may 
be approached either from the east or west sides of the site, 
and in immediate conneetion with the vestries, which are 
duplicate for the clergy and choir. Under the one is provision 
for the heating cellar, and under the other for a room that may 
be used in connection with the parish-room which will abut 
upon it. 

_ The standards of space and accommodation are on the 
highest scale of the Incorporated Society required in those 
churches to which the grant of 1,000/. has been granted from 
the Wheatley Balme Trust. The seats are spaced 3 feet from 
centre to centre and afford ample provision for kneeling, and | 
the passages and means of access and egress are on a liberal. 
scale. The accommodation provided is for 700 adults, allowing 
3 feet by 20 inches for each person. rts 

The church is lighted by side windows to the aisles and by 
grouped windows in the clérestory. The heating is intended 
to be provided: by hot water on the low-pressure system ; the 
lighting by electricity. Fresh air is introduced by means of 
upright shafts. delivering on the sills of the windows, with 
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suitable means of extraction of foul air. The acoustic properties 
of the church have been considered, and the position of the — 
organ has been arranged to give ample space for the instru- 
ment, which is not enclosed in a chamber, but stands free at 
the end of the north aisle. The church is being built of the — 
red stone of the district ; the external walling up to the base 
course being of broken coursed rubble work, and above that of | 
closely-necked Lazonby snaps, the most permanent and 
economical form of walling the district affords. ge 

On the outside the church takes the form of chancel, nav ee 
and aisles, with a substantial belfry for two bells, a morning 
chapel with turret of access to the roofs, and a bay to the west 
end enclosing the baptistery and porches. The aisles vary ir 
character, the south aisle to the Warwick Road. having larg 
three-light window, a flat roof and parapet, while that to the 
garden has a pitched roof. The character of. the work is tha 
of a late type of Gothic, freely and simply treated. i 

The architect is Mr. C. J. Ferguson, of London and Carlisle, — 
who has used no leadwork for gutters and flats, but as is usual 
in Mr, Ferguson’s works, these are all executed in Seyssel — 
. asphalte. . 


TESSERA. 


Roman Basilicas. 


HE churches in Rome called basilicas in which the 
original type is followed: are ;—St. John’s (thefLateran), — 
St. Peter’s (the Vatican), St. Paul’s (the Ostian), S. Lorenzo — 
fuori le mura, S. Croce in Gerusalemme (the Sessorian), 
SS. XII Apostoli (the Costantinian)—all founded by or under : 
Constantine ; S. Maria Maggiore (the Liberian), founded by J 
a patrician named Johannes and Pope Liberius in 352; 
S. Maria in Trastevere, by Pope St. Calixtus in the third — 
century ; S. Lorenzo in Damaso, by Cardinal Riario di Savona — 
in 1495 ; S. Maria in Cosmedin, by Pope St. Damasus in the 
third century ; S. Pietro in Vincoli (the Eudoxinian), by the 
Empress Eudoxia, wife of Valentinian IIL. in 442. S. Maria 
in Monte Santo is only called a basilica, the chapter with the — 
title of the basilica (now extinct) of “Regina Coeli” having 
been transferred there from another church. §S, Clemente is 1% 
not ranked among basilicas, though very interestingly dis- 
playing the type of about the earliest Christian. architecture. 
The primitive form is said to be most exactly preserved in 
S. Maria Maggiore and S. Agnese fuori le mura. St. Sophia 
at Constantinople was built by Constantine in the same style, ‘% 
but restored by Justinian in a taste quite opposite, with 
pilasters, vaults and cupolas. The latter the Venetians 
imitated in St. Mark’s, which in its turn was imitated by 
Brunelleschi in the cathedral of Florence, and Michel Angelo 
and Bramante followed the same model, departing from that of 
the ancient flat-roofed basilicas, and using the form of the. 
Cross instead of the T in St. Peter's. ie A 


The Campanari Exhibition. Bs a 

A remarkably interesting collection of Etruscan antiquities 
was opened in Pall Mall in the beginning of 1837. The pro- — 
prietor was an intelligent Italian, Signor Campanari, The, ¥ 
spectator, on entering the exhibition, says a contemporary — 
account, is first shown a chamber arranged so as to represent — 


the inside of one of the tombs from which the reliques have ~ 
been obtained. The original chamber had been lately dis- 
covered on the ancient road leading from Toscanella (Tuscania) — 
to Corneto (Tarquinia). In the thickness of the wall at the 
entrance are painted two Charons, or guardians at the gate of © 
the dead, with strange and disagreeable countenances, after 
the Etruscan fashion. Both of them bear the double mace, to 
chastise the wicked who might attempt to violate the tran 
quillity of the tombs ; one of them is also armed with a scythe. ‘£ 
The second chamber is the facsimile of one which was dis- 
covered on the road leading from Tuscania to Tarquinia, at 
a little distance from the former. It seems to have been the — 
sepulchre of a whole family, from the number of urns which it ~ 
contains. These urns are, in fact, oblong stone sarcophagi, of — 
which this division of the collection contains four, On the 
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or lid of the first is the recumbent statue of a priest of Bacch 
in fine preservation, holding in his hand the przefericulum ; 
head is surrounded by a chaplet of ivy leaves. In the sa 
phagus the skull is exposed to view, surrounded with a simil 
chaplet of pure gold, well wrought. The sarcophagus contains — 
also many curious objects of antique worship. On the lid of - 
an opposite sarcophagus is the figure of a recumbent female, 
and within it is seen the skull, surrounded with a chaplet of 
gold myrtle leaves. The other sarcophagi in this apartment ~ 
are surmounted with two figures, apparently of older persons, © 
but well executed and in perfect preservation. The sides of — 
these coffins are all adorned with alto reliefs of good workman- — 
ship. In the third chamber is the sarcophagus ofa warrior ; it" 

is open on the top. Within are seen the skull of the deceased, — 
covered with a casque of the Greek shape, an enormous 
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circular shield capable from its convexity of holding a great 
quantity of water, and differing totally from the Venetian 
shields and the shields of later ages ; the greaves, or leg pieces 
_ of the warrior, of brass ; and a sword and lance of iron, much 
rusted, but yet in comparatively good preservation. The reliefs 
on the side of this coffin, which is of soft stone, are admirable, 
and show a very high state of the arts: they represent the im- 
molation of human victims. This coffin is the finest thing in 
_ the collection. In the fourth chamber there is another sarco- 
| phagus, surmounted with an alto relief, as large as life, of a 
recumbent figure. The walls are decorated with copies of the 
original paintings found in the actual excavations. In the 
rooms upstairs some very fine specimens of Etruscan and 


Greek vases are displayed, with urns, pateree, drinking cups, - 


&c. Some of those are elaborately painted. The walls of the 
room are covered with copies from paintings found in the 
tombs, and all remarkable for their composition, correct draw- 
ing and spirit. In addition to all this there is a small collec- 
tion of gems set in pure gold, and very beautiful and delicately 
. Manufactured earrings representing the chariot of the sun, 
drawn by four horses ; the shape of these earrings is perfectly 
of the present fashion, and the workmanship is equal to any- 
thing produced by modetn jewellers. There is also a gold 
bracelet of good workmanship, with a neck chain of pure gold, 
elaborately executed, &c. 


Light and Shade. 


What the Italians understand by the term chiaroscuro in- 
cludes not only light and shadow, as it affects each separate 
part, but the proper division and distribution of the whole sur- 
face of a picture into bright or dark masses, whether the dark- 
_ness be produced by shadow or by the proper colour of some 

of the objects represented. A black horse, or a black cloak, a 
brown, a deep red or deep blue object, for instance, will be 
_ part of the obscure of a picture, even though it be painted as 
with the light falling on it. By light and shadow all objects 
and parts of objects are made to project or recede, to strike or 
retire, to court or to shun the attention of the spectator, agree- 


ably to truth and propriety. What, as a mere drawing, was’ 


flat, tame and monotonous, by the aid of this principle bursts 
forth at once into roundness and reality; entire figures are 
detached from their ground, seem surrounded by. air, and 
spring forward to meet the eye with all the energy of life. 
Thus the painting of a Venus by an ancient artist was said to 
start from the canvas, as if she wished to be pursued. It gives 
depth and marks the various distances of objects one behind 
another; and, if drawing be the giver of form, light and 
shadow must be allowed to be the creator of body and space. 
In addition. to this, if properly managed, it contributes infinitely 


to expression and sentiment; it lulls by breadth and gentle. 


gradation, strikes by contrast and rouses by abrupt transition. 
All that is grave, impressive, awful, mysterious, sublime, or 
dreadful in nature, is nearly connected with it. All poetical 
scenery, real or imaginary, “of forests and enchantments 
drear,” where more is meant than is expressed ; all the effects 
of solemn twilight and visionary obscurity, that flings half an 
image on the aching sight; all the terrors of storm and the 
horrors of conflagration are indebted to it for representation 
on canvas, It is the medium of enchanting softness and 
repose in the works of some painters, and the vehicle by which 
others have risen to sublimity, in spite of the want of almost 
every other excellence. In allusion to these known and 
acknowledged effects, the magic of light and shade is become 
a proverb. ss. 


St. John; Lateran. 


The columns of porphyry and granite were so numerous at 
Rome that they ceased to have any value. At St. John 
Lateran, that church so famous from the councils of which it 
_ was the theatre, there were such a quantity of marble columns 
that many of them were covered with plaster to be converted 
into pilasters, so completely had the multitude of riches ren- 
dered them indifferent. Some of these columns came from the 
tomb of Adrian; and bear yet upon their capitals the mark of 
the geese which saved the Roman people. These columns 
support the ornaments of Gothic churches, and some rich 
sculptures in the Arabesque order. The urn of Agrippa has 
received the ashes of a pope, for the dead themselves have 
yielded their place to other dead, and the tombs have changed 
tenants nearly as often as the mansions of the living. In the 
middle of the place before the church is an obelisk, perhaps 
the most ancient monument which exists in the world—an 
_ obelisk which the barbarian Cambyses respected so much as to 

stop for its beauty the conflagration of a city; an obelisk for 

which a king put in pledge the life of his only son, The 
_ Romans in a surprising manner got it conveyed from the depths 
of Egypt to Italy; they turned aside the course of the Nile to 
_ bring its waters so as to convey it to the sea. Even then that 
_ obelisk was covered with hieroglyphics whose secrets have been 
“kept for so many ages, and which still withstand the researches 
of our most learned scholars. Possibly the Indians, the 


» 


people. 


Egyptians, the antiquity of antiquity, might be revealed to us 
in these mysterious signs. The wonderful charm of Rome 
consists, not merely in the beauty of its monuments, but in the 
interest which they all awaken, and that species of charm 
increases daily with every fresh study. 


Roman Baths. 

It is probable that the Roman resorted to the baths at the 
same time of the day that others were accustomed to make use 
of their private baths. This was generally from two o’clock in 
the afternoon till the dusk of the evening, at which time the 
baths were shut till two the next day, This practice, however, 
varied at different times. Notice was given when the baths 
were ready by the ringing of a bell; the people then left the 
spheeristerium and hastened to the caldarium, lest the water 
should cool. But when bathing became more universal among 
the Romans this part of the day was insufficient, and they 
gradually exceeded the hours that had been allotted for that 
purpose. Between two and three in the afternoon was, how- 
ever, the most eligible time for the exercises of the palzestra. 
Hadrian forbade any but those who were sick to enter the public 
baths before two o’clock. The thermz were by few emperors 
allowed to be continued open so late as five in the evening. 
Martial says that after four o’clock they demanded a hundred 
quadrantes of those who bathed. This, though a hundred 
times the usual price, only amounted to nineteen-pence. We 
learn from the same author that the baths were opened some- 
times earlier than two o’clock. He says that Nero’s baths were 
exceeding hot at twelve o’clock, and the steam of the water 
immoderate. Alexander Severus, to gratify the people in their 
passion for bathing, not only suffered the therme to be opened 
before break of day, which had never beer permitted before, 
but also furnished the lamps with oil for the convenience of the 


Fea Angelico. 


The advance from the, meagre forms and vacant counten- 
ances of Byzantine art, through all its intermediate steps, until 
symbolism—as that branch of painting which is guided wholly 
by an ecstatic imagination may be termed—found its purest 
expression in the labours of a Dominican monk, was as from 
entire darkness to perfect day. . Fra Angelico was one of those - 
rare beings born a saint. His devotion took the form of sur- 
rounding influences, but the motives which inspired his labours 
were exclusively the offspring of his own spiritual nature. He 
is the highest though not the most forcible type of the religious 
mysticism which pervaded art during its early revival. His 
imagination was less remarkable for power than for purity ; 
there is a celestial glow in all his beatified faces that seems to 
radiate from his own soul ; indeed, he never commenced work 
without first imploring the blessing of Heaven. Every time 
that he painted Christ upon the cross the tears would roll down 
his cheeks as if he were an actual eye-witness of his Saviour’s 
agony. -With such feelings, how could: he be otherwise than 
ecstatic in his work? 


Vitreous Buildings. 

Fanciful as it may sound, nothing would be easier than to 
build walls of glass, as thick as we now build them of stone, 
and much more durable; to supersede our dark, heavy and 
perishable roofs of wood, slate and tiles, by sheets of glass 
which could be made of any magnitude, of any thickness, and 
perfectly impenetrable to all'the effects of weather. Glass may 
be made more solid than stone. The glass hemispheres fixed 
in the decks of our ships to throw light below bear the rolling 
of the ship’s guns over them without a flaw. The most 
dazzling architecture might be thus in the power of the builder ; 
roofs of every shape and elevation, Gothic, Greek and Roman ; 
the arched, the concave, the lofty dome’ might be constructed 
with almost the facility of a fabric of snow, but with a per- 
manency all but indestructible. A new element would be thus 
introduced. into architecture, light, boundless, flowing, per- 
petual. The finest effects of colouring might be produced in 
the most endless variety. We- might sit under cupolas. of 
seeming emerald: and chrysolite, gaze on walls and_ pillars 
glittering as diamond, and receive the full glory of the skies 
through sheets of crystal radiant with all the hues of heaven. 


French Originality. 

The French mind has little of originality. In all things the 
Frenchman is clever at imitation. There are a greater number 
of tolerable musicians, painters, architects and actors in France 
than in the whole Continent besides. But the brilliancy, force 
and daring of genius must be sought for in other lands. Italy 
has taught France all that she knows. The painting, .the 
architecture, the composition, the military art, even the swords- 
manship of France are the loan of Italy. The loan has always 
degenerated in less than half a century, and the art sank until 
it was revived by some fresh infusion from the fountain-head. 
Some son of genius crossed the Alps and astonished the 
Frenchman, clever as he is, by arts unknown before 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In his’ presidential addréss to the Mechanical Science 
Section at Dover Sir WittiAM WuiteE devoted himself to 
a review of the progress of steam navigation, a subject 
which as a specialist he was able to treat with the certainty 
which comes from practice. No subject could be more 
apposite for the place of meeting. According to the 
sectional president, progress in steam navigation has been 
marked by the following characteristics :—1. Growth in 
dimensions and weights of ships, and large increase in 
engine-power as speeds have been raised. 2. Improve- 
ments in marine engineering accompanying increase of 
steam-pressure. Economy of fuel and reduction in’ the 
weight of propelling apparatus in proportion to the power 
developed. 3. Improvements in the materials used in 
shipbuilding, better structural arrangements, relatively 
lighter hulls and larger carrying-power. 4. Improvements 
in form, leading to diminished resistance and economy of 
power expended in propulsion. Sir WiLLiaM WHITE might 
have noticed the improvement in the decoration of ‘ liners,” 
which is the most marked advance that strikes the old 
passenger. At one time the principal rooms were entirely 
entrusted to the naval architect and ship’s joiner. They 
were unmatched for insuring economy of space, but nobody 
expected to see anything suggestive of art. Now there Is 
more chance of seeing beautiful decoration afloat than in 
the average English house. Mr. Leiper, Mr. Coticurr 
and other architects have shown what is possible in 
beautifying a vessel, and surrounding the passengers with 
refined forms that gratify and probably instruct. ; 


THE modern Dominicans of France appear to forget 
how closely their Order was at one time connected with 
architecture. ‘To obtain large spaces for hearing without 
the introduction of piers or columns was a problem which 
they contrived to solve. ‘* We see them working,” says 
the Dominican Padre MArcnesg, “in the cathedrals of 
Pisa, Orvieto, Milan, in S. Petronia at Bologna, and in St. 
Peter’s at Rome; we find them erecting bridges over the 
Arno, the Seine and the Minho, superintending the most 
gigantic operations in hydraulics, and distinguishing them: 
selves as military engineers: in the principal cities and 
fortresses in Italy.” Yet we find the Pere Monsaprt, who 
is one of the great orators of the Order, a few days ago in 
Pont-de-l’Arche, at an assembly of artists, excluding archi- 
tects, for, according to his enumeration, artists consisted of 
painters, sculptors, poets, singers. Yet the church in 
which he spoke was enough to suggest to him’ how in the 
sixteenth century architects were successful in the search 
for beauty. The orator made his reputation by his dis- 
courses in the cathedral of Paris. As he looked from-the 
pulpit, could he see any work of a painter or a sculptor 
which was able to compete with the work of the architect ? 
Notre-Dame depends for its fame on its architecture alone, 
and it would still be a marvel if the examples of the 
accessory arts were removed. ‘The Dominicans appear now 
so eager to make the army paramount in France, we sup- 
pose they are indifferent to. all constructions but fortifica- 
tions. If so, it is a melancholy downfall for religious who 
were adepts in ecclesiastical architecture. 


AUSTRALIA finds much difficulty in making ends meet, 
and yet an enormous sum for the colony is expended every 
year on imported timber, although extensive regions are 
covered with trees that could be used. From Government 
statistics it appears that in New South Wales the imports 
during 1898 consisted of dressed timber valued at 65,5072, 
rough timber estimated at 328,753/, and sundries, such as 
doors, sashes, shooks and staves, laths, shingles and palings, 
worth 35,7412. The bulk of the dressed timber in 1897 
came from Norway, which Supplied no less than 5,092,640 
sup. feet of a total of 8,723,450 sup. feet imported. The 
United States came second with 1,495,318 feet; while 
556,035 feet were imported ‘from Victoria, 504,008 
feet from South Australia, 397,295 feet from Germany, 
239,064 feet from New Zealand, 228,12 3. feet from 
the United Kingdom, and 161,919 feet from Canada; 
while of the rough _ logs, 25,513,065 feet. came 
from. the United States, 18,054,941 feet from South 


Australia, 16,602,583 feet from New Zealand, and 2,273,556 ! 
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; feet from Canada. The bulk of the United States exports _ 


evil and exerts its strength against an individual. 


_Vicissitudes of politics, and we should not believe tha 


| dictated, and few countries are without a record of | 
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were from Port Eureka, California ; and the Canadian fi 
Puget Sound. ~The foregoing figures show a somewhat lar 
importation from the neighbouring colonies, but a co 
siderable portion of the timber is not of native growth, but 
derived from other countries. Professor WARREN, of Sydney 
University, in his work on “Australian: Timbers,” states — 

that he is continually being shown specimens of timber, 
taken from bridges or piles in damp ground, which have been 
in use for forty to sixty years or more, and show no signs of — 
decay whatever. Australian hardwood trees are remat 
able for the great size of the beams which “may 
obtained from them, as well as for the extreme strength 
durability of their wood, the grey ironbark | having a re: 
ance to breaking equal to 17,900 lbs. per square inch 
compared with a mean of 11,800 lbs. for English oak 
15,500 lbs. for teak. None of the other timbers of tt 
colony have so high a resistance to breaking as this descri 
tion of ironbark, but nearly all the varieties have a gte 

strength than oak. The absence of branches for the great 
portion of the height enables the timber to be obtained to — 
the best advantage, and as full-grown trees of most varieties 
are rarely less than 100 feet high, with corresponding girth, — 
the quantity of timber obtainable is very large. a 


ILLUSTRATIONS.  _ 
Say NM? THE FIRST FUNERAL, | | +) 0) 0 
HE unrighteous judgment of the Rennes cou 
| martial on Saturday last has excited ‘universa 
reprobation. It has ‘served like the one touch of nat 
which makes the whole world kin. Men. have realised as 
never. before what authority can do when it is inspired b 
‘France, — 
that so often has been in the vanguard of progress, is by 
the action of the Court proved to possess the weakness of © 
feudalism. In the name of the French people a crime 5% 
been committed which could not be surpassed by king or 
seigneur. But while indignation is universal, it would b 
well to remember that, after all, the crime is the work 
comparatively few people, . The men who were trat s- 
formed into judges at Rennes were as incompete for 
their duties as they would be to prepare a design for 


new opera-house that was to rival CHarLEs G N 


they speak the language of the Court at Rennes, we "digs % 
play that want of measure which so. often’ arises from 
British earnestness, and which makes foreigners dou 
of our sincerity. We-may next hear that no French w 
of art are to be looked .on. nor French books to be rez 
Art and literature are not so easily afiected by judic 
error. Wecannot suppose that M. Barras, the scul 
of the beautiful group of which we publish an illustrat 
was a Chauvinist or an anti-Semite when he ~ 
duced Zhe First Funeral or. the Young Mozart, 
Bernard Palissy or The Spinner. Artis aboye t 
people who can model and appreciate such noble s 
are doomed to be everlasting enemies of Justi 
better to consider the latest aberration as a moral ep 
for which a remedy is surely to be found. In Englai 
have had civilian and military judges who were not il 


at 


partial, and were content to decide.as those in pe Ww 


ee 


which were committed in the name of Justice an 
Every nation should be judged by what is best in ity a 
thinking of French art, and the delight it has _affo 
we may become more disposed to make allowances d 
the present crisis. _ a OOS oS a 
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STAINED: GLASS. 


: WITH SOME ACCOUNT. OF THE CHURCHES: 
A pecapenntah TO. 


By T. FRANGIS BUMPUS.. 


Author of “ Ecclesio!ogia Germanica,” “ Summer Holidays ~ 


oy among French Cathedrals,” &c. 


Introduction (continued), 


Utes Charles I. and Archbishop Laud strenuous efforts 
were made to restore to our cathedrals and’ churches 
- some of that gorgeousness which they had presented prior to 
‘Of the aspect they must have presented 


the Dissolution. 


just before the outbreak of the great Civil War the 
Ecclestologist for November 1842 gives the following 
glowing picture:—‘“A glance into one of our cathedrals 


as it was 200 years ago’ would probably scandalise some, 
and surprise more, of their frequenters at this day. No laymen 
the nave thronged with worshippers ; 
_ the altar gorgeously arrayed with tapers and sacred vessels ; 
none presuming to 
no vest- 
ments, vessels or candlesticks used without consecration—all 
these things afforded matter of much scurillity and loose 
They,were offended, too, at the wind 
instruments which accompanied the voices, and at the ‘blowing 
of the pair of organs’ during the pauses, things which were not 
put a stop to by the Rebellion, but lingered on till they were 
lost in the apathy succeeding the Revolution.” * Thanks to the 
Tractarian Revival, much of this splendour has been restored to 
our churches throughout the. length and breadth of the land, 
though not a little yet remains to be achieved in some of the 


admitted into the choir ; 
the officiating priests vested in rich copes ; 


cross the church without bowing towards the altar; 


_ jesting to the Puritans. 


fairest minsters. 


In order that windows might once more glow with the 
pictured story from the Law, the Prophets and the Gospel, or 
the Van Linges 
_ (Bernard and Abraham) were invited over here, and specimens 
of their work, much of which is more curious than beautiful, 
_ may be found in the Oxford college chapels of Balliol, Lincoln 


- with the single effigies of. holy persons, 


and Wadham. 


; About the same time (1629-38) the choir of Christ Church 
- Cathedral was refitted by Dean Duppa, who in addition. made 
a munificent contribution of painted glass, in the landscape 
But it is to be regretted that in order to 
~ accommodate this work, which from its character was designed 
_ by Abraham van Linge to fill very wide openings, many of the 

Christ Church windows—Perpendicular ones of three lights— 

were remorselessly deprived of their mullions and tracery + and 
_ reduced to “ carpenter’s Gothic” affairs of two compartments, 
as may be seen by reference to such works as Britton, Storer 


_ style then prevalent. 


and Winkles. 


- During the Commonwealth, of course, more glass breaking 
Tne glass making went on, but through it all we have con- 
trived to retain, besides those already alluded to, several very 

interesting specimens of early Caroline vitreous decoration, 
among them the series in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, and some in 


* As appears from the testimony of the irreverent jester Hickeringill, 


who observes :—‘‘ He (the ceremony-monger) does not say the Mass, 
_ indeed, in Latin ; but, his hood, his cope, his rochet, his altar railed in, 
his candles and his cushion thereon, his bowing to it, his bowing or rather 
_ nodding at the name of Jesus, his organs, his violins, his singing men, 
_ his singing boys with their alternate gibberings. and mouthings (as un- 
"intelligible as the Latin service) are so very like Popery, that I profess 
_ when I came beyond sea to Paul’s and Whitehall, I alntost: thought at 
- first blush that I was still in Spain and Portugal.” (From the Wéeruga 
- Anglicana, edited by members of the Cambridge Camden Society, 
The slovenly and sordid mode of performing: Divine service 
which was almost universal in England sixty years ago may be dated 
eon the ascendency of Puritan principles at the arrival of William 
Long subsequently, however, to this event many Anglo- 
some never having been 


+ 1844.) 


_ of Orange. 
¥ Beathotic observances held their ground, 
* ay abandoned at the time of the Oxford Movement in.1833. 


+ In 1870-71 these windows were brought back to their original 


aa under the direction of Sir G.:G. Scott; and filled: with’ stained- 
glass | by Clayton &. Bell. 
re ull, xemains in the west window of the north aisle. 


- 


Some of the Van Linge glass, I believe, 
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sepia, by one Greenbury, in the ante-chapel of Magdalen 
College, Oxford (c. 1635). 

- Of glass executed shortly after the Restoration, we may 
SeIReTS the west window of St. Andrew’s. Undershaft, with its 
effigies of Edward VI, Elizabeth, James I, Charles I. and 
‘Charles II., while hg other examples, yemoved during the 
present century, were the east window of University College, 
‘Oxford, by Gyles of York, and that of Christ Church Cathedral 
in the same city, the work—from a cartoon by Sir James 
Thornhill—of William Price, the elder. He was a pupil of 
Gyles and brother of Joshua Price, to whom are due the east 
windows of Merton College Chapel, Oxford, and St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. The latter, representing the institution of the 
Eucharist and the Ascension, is a fine example of the artist’s 
| powers’ in the. use of pot metal.* Placed here by Dr. 
Sacheverell, who, as rector, paid great attention to the arrange 
ments of the sanctuary, it fortunately survived the genera 
wreckage that took place when St. Andrew’s passed into the 
hands of Mr. S. S. Teulon for “restoration and improvement” 
in 1871-72. > 

William Price the younger (died 1763), son of Joshua, 
repaired and supplemented the Flemish glass which fills the 
southern range of windows in New College Chapel, Oxford, and 
in 1722 and 1735 was employed to fill the great northern tran- 
septal rose and western window of Westminster Abbey. The 
latter derives its excellence of effect from the employment of 
white as background to the effigies, and although there is much 
of the true Medizeval spirit that is lacking in these works of the 
Prices, it may safely be said that nothing so good was pro- 
duced until the revival of the true principles of glass-painting 
within the last half-century. 

During the reign of George II., and for a considerable 
portion of that of George III., the art lay moribund, and when 
it did revive was prosecuted: in a totally different spirit. In 
fact, criticism upon anything so irremediably bad as the work 
produced between 1780-and 1830 is wasted. All that can be done 
is to make a few brief and generalising remarks upon the pro- 
ductions of such artists as Peckitt, Pearson, Jarvis, Sir: John 
Betton, Evans, Eginton, Backler, Henderson, Holden and 
Nixon, who, whatever their faults may have been, certainly 
deserve our grateful thanks for keeping alive an art which in 
other parts of Europe had become almost extinct. 

With the exception, perhaps, of those by Evans in the 
chapel of Winchester College there can hardly be said to be a 
window executed during this period indicating the least attempt . 
to copy old work which, ‘ quaint and conventional though it is 
in its abstractive treatment of natural form, yet glows with 
generous colour, acquiring double value from the fact that it is 
broken up into a thousand various shapes by the intersecting 
lines of lead as it crosses the glass at every conceivable angle.” 

Peckitt, of York, was employed during the seventh decade 
of the eighteenth, century in repairing the ancient glass of the 
minster. * Many of the heads in the magnificent west window 
are his, and he likewise filled the pair of lancets on either side 
the great south transept door with glass of his own making. 
To these but scant praise can be awarded, the accessories 
being thoroughly bad, though there is merit in parts of the 
tinctures. Previous to the insertion of the present glass by 
Ward & Hughes in 1854, the great east window of Lincoln 
Cathedral was filled with Peckitt’s glass.t That in the west 
window of Exeter Cathedral remains, as does that on the north 
side of New College Chapel, Oxford. 

Pearson, about the time Wyatt was. carrying destruction and 
desolation into Salisbury. Cathedral, placed the glass represent- 
ing: Meses and the brazen serpent in the triplet of lancets 
above the high altar.. He was assisted in this work by his 
wife, Margaret Eglington, and with ‘her was associated in the 
carrying out, after a picture by Clarkson, of the east window 
at St. Botolph, Aldersgate, A small oval window above the 
altar of St. Giles, Cripplegate, also attributed to Pearson, is not 


—— 


* This window at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and that now above the 
entrance of St. Edmund the King, Lombard Street, are extremely 
curious and interesting as being the earliest attempts made at vitreous 
| decoration in the churches rebuilt by Wren after the Great Fire. 

St. Paul’s' remained unsupplied till 1864. 
t Eastlake, Aestory of the Gothic Revival. 
¢ Some of this a now fills the lancets in the nore eastern 
J transept.’ ; 
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unpleasing, and representing as it does, the Holy Dove, is very 
solemn in effect. All these works indicate the belief prevalent 
during the’ Georgian era that a painted window should be 
a transparent picture. 

Jarvis, in conjunction with Sir Joshua Reynolds, executed 
the west window of New College Chapel, Oxford, in 1777-80, 
and about the same time, to accommodate an immense cartoon 
by Sir Benjamin West,* he and his partner Forest cut 
away the mullions and tracery of the fifteen-light window 
closing St. George’s Chapel—a fate which the great western 
window narrowly escaped sharing. 

Sir John Betton, of Shrewsbury, was employed in fiittng the 
glass. brought from the dissolved convent of Herckenrode, 
near Liége, into the windows of the lady chapel at Lichfield 
shortly after its acquirement and presentation to the 
cathedral by Sir Brooke Boothby in 1802, and ten years later 
was commissioned, in conjunction with Evans, to fill the large 
debased Perpendicular window of either transept in the same 
church. Both have lately been removed + and supplanted by 
others more worthy of the graceful edifice they enrich, but it 
seems a pity these effigies of the Sir John Betton and Evans 
fabrique could not have supplied, Avo ¢anto, the want of 
stained-glass for which the immense windows of the choir 
clerestory seem so loudly to exclaim. : 

The best piece of work executed by Evans, of Shrewsbury, 
was the glass which fills the windows of Winchester College 
Chapel. Deeply as we must deplore the spirit of an age which 
could remove glass of Wykeham’s time, it must be confessed 
that nothing better than Evans’ work here had up to the 
period (1823-26) been executed.{| The great east window 
representing the Tree of Jesse, and of which the present 
window is a copy, formed the subject of a poem by Dr. Louth, 
successively bishop of St. David’s, Oxford and London. 
Written while the prelate. was a Winchester scholar between 
1722 and 1729, the poem was published towards the close of 
the century in a collection by Pearch, 

Other works of Evans’ are some windows in the nave 
aisles of Winchester Cathedral, that in Bishop West’s chapel 
in Ely Cathedral, and the eastern one of the now disused 
church of St. Mary, Hornsey. But all are spoilt by the use of 
large pieces of glass, by the violent hues adopted, and by 
that bane of the period (1828-33) which witnessed the execution 
of these works, overshading. The artists of the best 
Medizval periods never attempted shading in painted glass, 
being content to represent faces, naked limbs, the folds of 
vestments and so forth by simple lines. 

Francis Eginton (died 1805) carried out a great: deal of 
vitreous decoration'at the latter part of the last and the com- 
mencement of the present century, but much of it has been 
removed to give place to modern work. At Salisbury he filled 
the eastern triplet of the lady chapel with that representation 
of the Resurrection which one may see in the plates illus- 
trating Britton’s and Dodsworth’s monographs of the cathedral, 
but which was removed on the insertion of the present glass 
by Wailes. Eginton’s west window at Magdalen College 
Chapel, Oxford, remains, but that which he was commissioned 
to execute for Dr. Parr in his church at Hatton, Warwickshire, 
towards the close of the last century, disappeared on the ‘re- 
building of that church twenty years ago. any 

Backler, about 1821, executed the glass in the east window 
of St. Dunstan-in-the-East, a structure which, from the designs 
of Tite and Laing, is among the earliest examples of the appli- 
cation of Pointed detail in a tolerably good and pure style after 
Gothic’s long slumber during the eighteenth century. The 
window which this glass of Backler’s fills is a five-light. one, 
divided into two tiers by a transom. In the upper one are 
figures of Our Lord and the Evangelists, all treated in an 
insipidly naturalistic style. The outer light on either side the 
lower tier has Moses and Aaron, with, in the three intermediary 


* This was removed when the present window. was restored from 
the designs of Sir G..G. Scott, and filled with stained-glass from the 
ateliers of Clayton & Bell in readiness for the Prince of Wales’s 
wedding, March 10, 1863. 

+ They are now in the Guildhall, Bore Street. . pers 
_ £ Itis fortunate that this glass of Evans’ was suffered to remain. 
in the windows of Winchester College Chapel when it underwent such 
a terrible ‘‘setting to rights,” and almost every old collegiate feature 
was obliterated, under Butterfield (1873-75), eg 
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REPORTER. 


compartments, representations of the various instrumenta 
worship used in the services of the Tabernacle. 
Henderson, a glass painter in Temple Row, Birmingham, — 
flourished about the twenties of. the present century, and pro- — 
duced such works as “Our Lord bearing His Cross” in the — 
Roman Catholic church at Bilston, and some emblematic sub- : 
jects in Trinity Chapel, Birmingham. Two sons of Henderson — 
were of great assistance to John Hardman when, early in the — 
thirties, he started his career at Paradise Street in the metro- — 
polis of the Midlands, possessing as they did much practi 
knowledge, such as the mixture of the yellow and brown stai 
and the burning in the kilns. . prt 
Holden, another name now forgotten, produced about 18 
the transparency still remaining in the window above the al 
of West Hackney parish church, which had: been built so 
ten years before from the designs of Sir Robert Smirke. -T 
church has a fine Doric portico, and, considering the date of i: 
erection, an interior of no little grandioseness and solemnity, 
towards which this window—feeble as it is and much worn—_ 
contributes in some degree. Ameliorations have latély taken 
place here, and will doubtless at no distant- period — 
extend to the vitreous decoration of the church’s most sacred — 
part ; but it is to be hoped that the subject—that of Our Lord ~ 
bearing His Cross, after Ribalta’s picture—upon which the eyes _ 
of so many generations of Churchmen have for the last sixty 
years rested, will be preserved. On either side this central i 
subject at West Hackney are figures of St, Peter and St. Paul, — 
which in. treatment are not unlike those placed by Nixon about — 
the same period in St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street. 
There is ‘no doubt that such works as I have briefly referred — 
to passed at the tirne for very satisfactory specimens of this 
species of ecclesiastical decoration, Indeed, the complacency — 
with which they were regarded is sufficiently patent in the fol- 
lowing extract from. a letter in the C/vd/ Engineers’ Journal 
of 1837, and signed “ Philotechnicos” :— _ “a 
‘“‘ Many persons have an extraordinary idea that the art of 
painting on glass is lost. Lost forsooth! Why the idea is the © 
most fallacious that ever existed, and so far is it from the fact, — 
that the present state of excellence was never before equalled” — 
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From this bathos of conceited ignorance the Ecclesiological 
Society and the Pugin-Hardman -co-operation luckily ex- 
tricated us. HEAR is Eta ee 
(Zo be continued.) = — 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL, BELFAST. 
“peORTe years ago Mr. Beresford Hope published a work 

entitled “The Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century,” 
which was distinguished by erudition combined with practical 
common sense, and which excited much attention by its 
novelty. Later, the lamented Archbishop Benson, when Bishop — 
of Truro, contributed his book “The Cathedral.” In both the 
arguments in favour of the cathedral as a reasonable institution — 
of the Reformed Church of England, and a necessity in true 
organisation of Church life in the nineteenth century, were 
overwhelming and convincing. Yet, strange to say, the ideal 
cathedral of the nineteenth century has never been realised. 
It may be said that the Churches in England and Ireland have — 
built but three or four cathedrals since the Reformation. They 
have had no occasion to build more, for the unreformed Church 
left them such a heritage of grand churches that scarcely a 
city or diocese wanted a church noble enough for cathedral 
use. These, however, with all their grandeur of architecture, 
were essentially the outcome of monastic system, of a separated 
clergy and laity, and could not present a precedent for 
the cathedral plan of the modern church, such as Mr. Beresford 
Hope advocated. Nor can it be said that any of the post- 
Reformation cathedrals have set a precedent in accordance with — 
his argument, St. Paul’s, the great Classic basilica of Wren, 
a national.monument and temple, may be dismissed as no 
model for the great church of modern diocesan needs. A 
small cathedral built at Cork, handsome and costly in its fabric, 
and probably commensurate in size with the wants of that 
diocese, is rather an architectural curiosity than a suggestion 
for modern cathedral building. It is a clever reproduction a 
a skilful architect of a French church of early thirteenth — 
century, an exotic planted on Cork soil, and an interesting study — 
of architectural finesse. Edinburgh has built a cathedral, but — 
it presents no precedent for modern development. It is. but a 
fair reproduction on a small scale of the English Medizval — 


details, and so far beautiful if not very interesting, Truro” 
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_ Cathedral, the remaining example of the century is, under the 


in Dublin, and its estimated cost 200,000/. © en if 
& vast sum of money had been forthcoming in this diocese,. 


‘more masculine influence of Benson and the architect Pearson, 
a happier design. There is no want in the habits and fashion 
of worship of the English Church that has not been reasonably 
thought out and provided for; but again, its plan and archi- 
tecture are those of the English Medieval church, and its 
scale so small that it forms no precedent for the mother Church 


of a populous diocese and great congregations. 


It will be strange if Belfast should be the first of cities since 
the sixteenth century to strike out a precedent for others in 
realising a church which will be an expression of the Church 
life of this century, essentially an outcome of ‘the system and 
congregational wants of the Reformed Church of England, 
and in the spirit that Mr. Hope contended for forty years ago. 
It is hard for clergy or architects to break away from old 
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it is a question whether a church to hold 2,000 people 
would have fulfilled the ideal of congregational purpose 
in cathedral service which the Bishop and Canon O’Hara 
and his friends aspired to, The impossible was aban- 
doned for a possible type of church of simpler architecture and 
less costly, and the architects, who advised willingly and with 
renewed interest, took up the problem of designing a church 
under paramount conditions and circumstances which had not 


| a precedent in other cases, 


_ The primitive church, and not the monastic Medizxval 
church in its first conception of the cathedral seemed to set 
the fashion of church which met the modern wants, as was 
indeed the argument of Mr. Beresford Hope. The early 
Church adopted the Roman basilica or public court as they 
found it for church use, and in the development of churches in 
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' PLAN OF THE INTERIOR. 


Church traditions, endeared to them by the charm of old archi- 
tecture and services of incomparable beauty associated with it. 
It has been solved as a problem for them in Belfast by financial 
deficiencies and the manifest need of a great congregational 
church—primarily for an overflowing population. The pro- 
moters of the cathedral had first designed a noble church, on 
paper, following the precedents of style and plan so long asso- 
ciated with the English cathedral. It was possible for an 


architect and familiar student of past architecture to recall the 
beautiful detail of English thirteenth-century church-building 


and fashion work in an imitative spirit. This attractive 
design was in plan of the size of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
Even if such 
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the early centuries the original basilican type of plan was more 
or less retained. Many ot the churches of Northern Italy still 
surviving present modifications of the original and spacious 
plan, and are suggestive of great congregational purpose. 
Basilican.in its general type of plan accordingly is the new 
cathedral of St. Anne at Belfast to be. For comparison with 


“the Gothic type, it may be instanced that the national cathedral 


of St. Patrick has a nave 30 feet .wide. The diocesan 
Christ Church of Dublin has but 25 feet span. The new 
cathedral will have a 4o-feet nave. The disposition of 
its parts will be broader, simpler, and its fewer arches spring- 
ing over wider spans than ina typical Gothic church, The 
basilican plan proper in this case consists of a nave 40 feet 
Span, with aisles extending to a total width of 88 feet, a dome 


y ; 
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or centre choir 54 feet by 54 feet, and a chancel extending 
eastwards for 40 feet further, with two-storeyed aisles, in the 
upper part of which the organs will be placed. The whole 
length internally when complete will be 214 feet. From each 
side transepts project north and south at the “ crossing,” each 
with a floor space of 40 feet square. The choir will be placed 
at the “crossing”—again following the primitive precedent 
rather than Medizeval—as it were among the body of the con- 
gregation, in the enclosed division known in the early church 
plan. as the “chorus cantorum.” Appropriate stalls will be 
placed here, according to invariable custom, for the cathedral 
corps of clergy, which, in this case, will amount to no less than 
twenty-four dignitaries, with other assistant clergy who will be 
entitled to place and:to serve in the common church. The 
choir for singing men and boys will be unusually spacious, ac- 
commodating seventy voices if required for occasion, while the 
transepts behind them will be convenient for a large body of 
assistant voices on occasions’ of choral festivals, singing with 
and led by the skilled choir. That the great church is to be 
free and open for all other of the 4,000 worshippers than the 
immediate ministrants goes without saying. It is essentially 
characteristic of the cathedral that in it as the mother church 
and parish church of the diocese every member of the Church 
has his property and entry as of right, bidden or unbidden, 
at all ordinary times. The plan and proportion of the church 
are singularly simple and arithmetical. A nave of 4o feet, 
aisles of 20 feet width, six bays of the nave each of 20 feet; the 
crossing, transepts and chancel, each within their piers, squares 
of 40 feet; the internal height of the aisle walls is 36 feet, and 
of the nave and its clerestory 72 feet. 
For what is known as architectural “style” the architect 
has had to adapt his design to what seemed to him harmonious 
with a basilican plan. To have imitated the Classic Renaissance 
manner of some Italian basilican churches would be, in his 
view, to create a hall somewhat secular and unchurchlike in its 
associations. The later Italian churches, where a Pointed 
Gothic style of architecture is engrafted on a surviving basilican 
plan, seemed still more incongruous and unworthy of respect. 
He has adopted a round-arched treatment, the main suggestion 
of which comes from that Byzantine source which impressed 
itself on the early church architecture that came through Italy 
by way of the south of France to England and Ireland, and 
gave us in these countries such noble round-arched architecture 
as seen at Durham or Tuam. The striking Romanesque 
architecture of Southern France presents, perhaps, the purest 
type of a noble architecture which is suggestive to an architect and 
consonant with the basilican plan. The west front, to face Done- 
gall Street, it is to be hoped, may be seen bya present generation. 
For the present it will exist only in the architect’s sketch, but 
if realised would certainly present a remarkable and striking 
facade. The nave and its staircase turrets rise to 105 feet 
above the pavement, and in front of them the three great 
portals which come forward from the nave and aisles extend to 
100 feet. The great central portal of double doors is em- 
braced in a receding series of arches, of five orders, with 
shafted and sculptured recessed jambs. The outer arch or 
order is 40 feet high and 37 feet wide, and is on the same scale 
as the great west portal of the cathedral of Genoa, which is 
also proportionate to a great nave of 4o feet width. A sum of 
70,000/, will be needed to carry out the architect’s whole 
design, inclusive of what he recommends—a central dome or 
tower at the crossing, giving a great belfry of the unprecedented 
floor space of 40 feet by 40 feet, worthy of the noble peal of 
bells with which it is known Mr. W. Gibson is prepared to 
endow a cathedral in his native city. The present contract 


with Messrs. Laverty & Sons extends but to 19,3842, which 


will embrace piling and erection of the shell of the nave only. 

Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A., a native of Belfast, who was 
forty-five years ago a pupil of Mr. Charles Lanyon, and for 
more than thirty years the honorary diocesan architect, and is 
consulting architect to the cathedrals of Dublin and Armagh, 
is responsible for the design. Mr. William H. Lynn, R.H.A., 
so long known in Belfast, has given willing and able aid to the 
scheme as advising architect. 


DOVER CASTLE. 


fate very imposing appearance presented by Dover Castle 
naturally leads the observer to speculate upon the ages 
and uses to which its numerous walls and towers are appro- 
priated. , All conjecture, however, on the subject will receive 
but unsatisfactory. solution, for the buildings being occupied 
either by troops, or used as storehouses, converted into maga- 
zin€s Or prisons, or else rendered serviceable for modern de- 
fensive operations, it will be immediately understood that any 
detailed account of them in their present condition would be 
alike difficult and impolitic, Indeed, without the assistance of. 
numerous plans and illustrations, it would be impossible to make 
the various changes that this fortress has undergone through 
along course of centuries in any way intelligible ; and again, 
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it is more than doubtful whether the information afforded — 
would be commensurate with the trouble of its perusal. . Under 
these circumstances it will be our endeavour. in reviewing the — 
architecture of Dover Castle to confine our remarks mor me 
especially to its early history, and by the help of. authenti 
documents and architectural evidences to throw more li 
upon those ancient towers and buildings which we observe 
the present day. A few general remarks will be sufficient 
note the subsequent changes the castle has undergone, - 
injuries it -has sustained from prisoners and the havoc 
mutilation it has suffered at the hands of the various:architects 
who in their turns have been permitted to disfigure this noble 
fortress. 4 J egiag 
i The Pharos and Church. > Ae 
There can be no doubt that the Romans held a favourable 
position on the eminence where the present castle stan 
Their camp was oval in form and mainly adapted to the nature — 
of the ground ; within the entrenchments were the buildings - 
they usually erected, with the uncommon addition in the pre- — 
sent instance of a Pharos or beacon. This was, in all pro- 
bability, the very first building raised in England by the 
Roman conquerors. In constructing the Pharos they followed 
their usual method of laying a certain number of courses 
ashlar alternated with two courses of Roman bonding t 
Finding the Kentish rag too small and shapeless, and no oth 
materials being within easy distance, they laid their foundations 
upon blocks of calcareous tufa brought from Normandy, to the 
depth of 7 feet 4 inches ; below this they placed a single course 
of tile and a stratum of conglomerate 1} foot thick, resting upo 7 
yellow clay mixed with flints. The rules laid down by Vitruvius” 
were accurately followed, and an analysis of the mortar prove 
that his precepts in that respect were as carefully adhered to, 
This building in its original condition is said to have resembled 
the curious lighthouse at Boulogne, attributed to Caligula, a 
which was destroyed in 1644. The old facing of the walls 
almost entirely gone, but on the south side some of the Rom: 
bricks still remain with grooves and projections to dovetail i % 
each other. One of the original entrances still exists with the 
voussoirs of the arch formed alternately with pieces of traver- 
tine and double tiles ; it bears a strong resemblance to arches 
of an aqueduct near Luynes, Lillebonne, Pompeii and other © 
places, The Pharos is octagonal without and square within, 
and the walls are 1o feet thick ; in its present state it is 4o feet 
high, but has had a much later portion imposed upon it, though 
at the present day this addition may be considered ancient, 
This was probably the work of Richard de Grey, constable of © 
the castle in the beginning of the fourteenth century, whose 
arms appear upon a small square stone; but it was again 
altered at a later time by William de Clinton, Earl of Hunting- 
don, and constable. The Pharos is called the tower of Julius” 
Czesar in documents of 15 Edward I. (1287), and it appears at 
that time to have been used as a bell-tower ; and in the follow- 
ing reign repairs of the great bell “in turri Cesar” are men- 
tioned. In the beginning of the last century “a pleasing peal — 
of bells” was removed from hence to Portsmouth, since which 
time it has been suffered to go to ruin. So i ae 
Whatever other buildings there were of the Roman age F 
exist no longer, but in their stead we find a church of the late 
Saxon period, cruciform in plan, with a central tower, and built 
irregularly, like Brixworth, in great part of Roman brick, or; 
Leland calls them, “ great Briton brykes,” and in imitation 
Roman architecture. The brickwork is mixed with flints and 
Kentish rag, and this gives the building an air of antiquity that — 
is very likely to mislead superficial inquirers, who generally 
suppose the Pharos and church to be of the same age ; the fact 
is that at Dover as well as at Brixworth, in the absence 
better materials, the builders availed themselves of those the 
found on the spot. St. Mary’s Church has the distinctive Saxor 
features of doorways with straight jambs, windows splayed 
equally inside and out, and arches with the narrow brick 
pilasters carried round them. It may, however, be questioned 
whether the transepts are not of considerably later date 
the body of the church ; the Pharos is united to the nave a 
west end. Axa rec 
The church was much altered towards the end o 
twelfth century, and the character of the Early English» 
then introduced is extremely good ; it bears so marked a re 
blance in its details to the work in the chapel of the keep 
they are doubtless both from the same hand, and it is 
opinion of a high authority that both are the work of Wi 
the Englishman, the second architect of the choir of Canterb 
Cathedral. There are also Early English remains of abo 
thirty years later in date, consisting -chiefly of a sedilia 


entry on the Clause Rolls in 1223 in which Henry III, orders. 
the church to be repaired at the same time as the castle. These 
repairs may be distinguished from the Early English of the | 
first period by being worked with the claw-tool instead of an 
plain chisel. The same difference of tooling may be observed, 
though in a stronger degree and of an earlier time, at thejunc- — 
tion of the old and new work of the choir of Canterbury. — 
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An inventory of the contents of the church was taken in 
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1343, when it contained the following effects :—A silver. cup, a 
_ thurible and divers vestments, two missals, one pontiforium, one 


_ antiphonal, one book of the legends of the saints, one graduale 


with ‘a troper, two psalters, two tropers (or collections of 


_versicles to be sung at festivals), one processional, a silver 


’ small chamber on the second floor. 


. many more were destroyed. 


-feretory covered with relics, a copper candlestick, gilt, three iron 
_ candelabra, an iron pole for supporting the wax lights, one copper 


crucifix on a staff, silver spoons and fiols, and a picture of the 
Holy Trinity. To these may be added, from an inventory of 
1361, an ivory bust of our Saviour and a large quantity of costly 
vestments of all kinds. St. Mary’s Church appears to have been 
dismantled early in the last century and has since been turned 
into a coal depot for the use of the castle. In 1860 it was 
entrusted by the Government to Sir Gilbert Scott for restoration, 


and the difficult task of restoring a church reduced’ almost to 


ruin has been well performed. |The excavations inside revealed 
two ancient floor levels, the Early English, and below it the 
original Saxon. This latter, under the central tower, consisted 
of blocks of chalk of about 6 inches thick, laid upon concrete. 
Among the many architectural fragments discovered during the 
repairs were several of the Early English vaulting ribs, which 
were found to be portions of Saxon balusters, one side of which 
retained their original form at the back of the Early English 
mouldings. ; ‘ . 
The Castle. 

_ In considering the protection of Dover Castle at the Saxon 
period, we have now nothing definite left to guide us beyond 
the earthworks which marked the defence of the fortress at that 
time. The castle appears to have been comprised within the 
oval of the Roman earthworks in the vicinity of the Pharos and 
church, and the buildings probably extended towards the west. 
At the present day, however, there exist no traces of any Roman 
or Saxon architecture in connection with those earthworks, and 
it will therefore be irrelevant to speculate much upon them ; in 
all probability they were not very extensive architecturally, or 


_ some fragments at least would have remained to the present 


day incorporated into later work. But it is evident that there 
was a stronghold of some kind here when the Conqueror 


_.marched against the place immediately after his first battle, for 


it is recorded that it was burnt by his followers.» -It may fairly 


be assumed that William availed himself of this. important 


position, and that either he or his immediate successors:re- 
erected some sort of fortress, for we have mention, on the:Great 
Roll of the Pipe in 1160, of the castle being victualled with:corn, 
salt bacon and cheese, besides notices of repairs and’ additions 


to other buildings then in existence. 


t 


to before|the death of Stephen is said to have amounted to 1115; 


_ but their increasing power gradually made them distasteful to 
* the sovereign, many of the later erections were razed before 


_Stephen’s death, and on the accession of Henry II. in 1154 
It was during this period that all 
the most important’ Norman keeps were erected. Their type 
was first introduced by the building of the White Tower by the 


~ Conqueror, and this appears, naturally enough, to have been 


derived in its turn from buildings of a similar kind in Nor- 


',mandy. The castles of Falaise, Chauvigny, Laches, Dom- 


front and many others not only preceded the construction of our 
principal English fortresses, but are all built after the same 


model. The keep at Dover, both from its size (which is 123 feet 


-by 108 feet square), as well as from its imposing situation, may 
be compared with that at Bamborough, which is the largest in 
England. Dover keep differs but slightly trom the usual plan. 
Like nearly all Norman keeps, it is quadrangular. Itis divided 
by a wall, and has a staircase entered from a separate tower 
which reaches to the second storey. The walls are of great 
thickness, and are pierced with passages, galleries and chambers 
on every floor. There is a well, built in the thickness of the 
wall, and said to have been 4oo feet deep ; it terminates ina 

There are no architectural 

decorations in the loops on the two lowest floors, and only just 


- enough in the upper ones to show that they were lighter 


chambers appropriated to the possessors of the castle. The 


_ point in which Dover more particularly differs from other early 


keeps is in having a highly Decorated chapel in the entrance 


’ tower. This is a peculiarly valuable example of florid Norman, 


+ 


; and we are enabled from it to date within a year or two the 
_ various ornaments and mouldings peculiar to the style. 


The castle may be generally described as consisting of a 


_ central keep within an inner ward or bailey, in which were 


-erected the buildings commonly met with in a large Norman 
_fertress, such as the hall, kitchen, brewhouse and various offices. 


These are encircled bya cingulum, or wall of enceinte, 
_ strengthened by “mural towers” projecting inwards, and 
_ “buttress towers” projecting outwards, and gateways ; these 
are further defended »by a broad and deep ditch ; beyond this 
is the outer bailey, or base court, of great extent, and com- 


_ prising the church within its walls ; these are again protected | 


/ 


by a broad ditch going entirely round them. 


‘A great architectural movement took place throughout the 
_-whole of England during the reigns of Stephen and Henry II.; 
_ ~The number of castles erected from the time of the Conqueror: 


upon works. 
during the reign of Henry III. 750 oaks were brought to the 


fe 
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by an imposing array of rectangular and circular towers, and 
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We have already shown from the Great Roll of the Pipe, 
that the castle was provisioned and repaired in 1160 ; payments 
were subsequently made to a large number of soldiers in the 
garrison, and minor repairs carried on until 1180, when such 
extensive works were commenced and continued for seven 
years that it is evident that nearly the whole of the castle was 
within this precise period rebuilt. Referring to that venerable 
series of records which .were annually delivered into the 
Exchequer, we: find that in the year 1180 a charge of 
1657. 13s. 4d. was allowed for works upon the walls. In 1183, 
upon’ various works, 129/, 16s. 11a. In the following year the 
expenses for the keep amounted to 13t/. 8s. lod. ; in 1185 the 
continued expenses upon the “turris” alone were 299/. 2s. 1d. ; 
and in the same year Mauricius the engineer (eageniator), who 
had probably studied at the works at Canterbury Cathedral, 
received 7/7. r9s.. In 1186 2077. 9s. were expended upon the 
keep and cingulum under Mauricius ; in 1187, 1517. 15s. 4. 
was paid for work on the keep and castle, at which time it must 
have been very nearly completed, the building of the keep and 


+ walls of enceinte having cost 1,0852. 5s. 6d, exclusive of the 


payment made to Mauricius for his plans and supervision 
These expenses may be compared with those of the castle of 
Orford, built in 1163 at an outlay of 3237, and that of Bogis, 
1172-88, at a cost of 397/. 15s. 67, and some idea may be 
formed of the magnitude of the works carried out at Dover in 
the short space of seven years. ae 

In the first year of Richard an additional outlay of 50/7. was 
made upon the works ; certain flooring was done in 1196, and 
in, 1198 the walls were further strengthened at a cost of 
FOL. 35% : 

The Clause Rolls give a few particulars of*the works carried 
on during the reign of John and the provisioning of the castle 
in 1213 and 1214. These preparations are important, as 
Philip If. of France was then menacing England with an 
invasion. It is true that nothing was effected by him at that 


| time, but at the close of the reign the “ Dauphin” captured a 


great many places in England, and even besieged the castle of 
Dover. He fruitlessly assaulted it for fifteen weeks, when, owing 
to the vigorous resistance of Hubert de Burgh, he was forced to 
raise the siege and leave the kingdom. This will explain why 
so much was done to further protect this extreme fortress of the 
English coast during the long reign of Henry III. 

On the accession of this monarch in 1216, Hubert de Burgh 


was ordered to provision the castle ; in 1218 he was allowed 


all the proceeds arising from farms, tallages, scutages and pleas 
in the counties of Kent, Norfolk and: Suffolk ; these amounted 
im 1221 to 1,656/.. 10s, 103¢., and were employed in strengthen- 
ing and fortifying the castle, Hubert receiving 1,000/. a year as 
constable. From 1223 to 1239 we learn :from the Clause and 
Liberate Rolls that no less than 2,922/ 13s, Iod, were. spent 
From the same authentic sources we find that 


castle chiefly irom the forest of Kingswood in‘Essex, besides 
joists and rafters and a large quantity of oak trees not enu- 
merated. The names of Hugh de Alberinorte and Nicholas de 
Andely occur as carpenters ; there are also considerable entries 
for lead and casks of Bordeaux. 

Briefly reviewing the architecture of the castle at this time, 
it may be said that the keep, with its wall of enceinte, was the 
work of Henry II. between 1180 and 1187, and that the towers 
and boundary wall of the outer bailey were erected in the time 
of Henry III. between 1116 and 1139. Very little was done 
during the reign of Edward I. ; a windmill was built within 
the precincts in 1295 at a cost of 39/. 6s. 11d, but no vestige of 
it now remains, though the full accounts of its weekly cost are 
still preserved. In the time of Edward III. much was done in 
the way of repairs, but no special buildings: were erected. 
Among the miscellaneous entries on the Records during the 
reign of Henry III. the following may be mentioned :—Making 
the great gate at the going out of the great barbican in 1232 ; 
sending 40,000 quarrels and thirty-five balistars to the castle in 
1236 ; repairing the king’s apartments and chapel, damaged by 
tempests, and putting in new glass windows in 1239 ; building 
a new kitchen in 1242; building a house in which the king’s 
engines may be kept; providing pipes for the bellows in 
the forge, and a cowhide to mend them ; wages of a copper- 
smith mending the honey casks, and bran for cleaning the 
king’s arms. 

The castle possessed one large engine, which lay, in the 
time of Edward I., under the wall of the washer-woman’s 
house. It took six men a whole day to remove it from this 
place into the grange: at the same time another engine was 
placed there that used to be kept in the church. A new sprin- 


| gald (for projecting garroks) was constructed in 1297, and two 


more engines brought from London. There are charges for 
masons working eighty round stones for the use of these 
machines, and for a barrel of grease and pitch and tar pur- 
chased for the large engine. 

In 1342 there were 900 calketraps in the castle, and in 1361 
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in the armoury twelve helmets, three visored bascinets, twelve 
light helmets, thirty haketon's, nineteen chapelles. de fer, thir- 
teen plain -bascinets, several boxes and barrels of, quarrels, 
gauntlets, breastplates, &c. The wages of soldiers and archers 
varied from Is. to 3d. a day in the time of Henry III., and 
Adam le Fevre received 4d, a day for making cross-bows. The 
nails used in the works are variously called “shingelprig,” 
‘‘leadneyl,” “dorneil,” “ hussem” and “ prig.” 

An account of Dover Castle, by William Darell, chaplain to 
Queen Elizabeth, was published in 1797. It assigns the erec- 
tion of various towers to particular knights, and further. states 
that they were obliged to defend and repair them, as they held 
their lands in Kent by virtue of this service. Compressing 
these assertions into a brief form, we find that John de Fienes 
granted certain manors to eight knights who were obliged to 
provide for the defence of the castle. There is in this account 
an entire absence of reference to any kind of document, and 
these military services produced relating to Dover were un- 
known at the time of the Conqueror, the period to which they 
are ascribed. We can therefore scarcely accept them as reliable 
statements. At the same time, there is exhibited in Darell’s 
account and Lyson’s history a certain amount of circumstantiality 
which tends to show that they derived their information from 
some accredited source ; but it must bear the same amount of 
credit that an unauthenticated statement has with reference to 
an original document. It is only in the instances of the tower 
called at different times Avranches and Mansellin’s that the 
names upon the records agree with those given by these 
writers. _However, none of the towers now existing were the 
work of the period when John de Fienes and his “ confederate 
knights ” are said to have flourished, for, like themselves, their 
buildings have passed away. ; 

‘The most valuable part of Darell’s. account is the descrip- 
tion he gives of the towers and the names they bore in his time. 
Though many of them are now gone, it would not be impos- 
sible at the present day to define their respective sites amidst 
all the changes and destruction that have taken place. 

Among the most remarkable features of the castle is a 
spacious and lofty vault, entered by a long flight of steps. It 
appears from an entry on the Pipe Rolls that this was built in 
1229, ata cost of too/., “in una volta facienda ad exeundum de 
castro versus campum.” It was probably used gs a large store- 
room in case the castle was besieged. This entry enables us to 
estimate the date of the contiguous buildings on the north side, 
including the singular Avranches tower to the east and the re- 
markably placed tower of St. John, in the middle of the ditch 
to the west. The series of souterreins connected with the 
latter tower renders this the most curious and intricate part of 
the castle. 

The following are the names of the towers at present in 
existence :—Beginning at the southern extremity of the wall of 
the outer bailey, we find Rokesley’s tower, Fulbert de- Dover’s 
tower (for some time used as a debtors’ prison), Hirst’s tower, 
Arsic’s or Saye’s tower, Gatton’s tower, Peverell, ‘Beauchamp 
or Marshall’s tower, an extremely picturesque building, having 
the gateway set between a square and a circular tower. Passing 
by Post’s, Gostling’s or Mary’s tower, we next come to the 
principal entrance to the castle, Newgate, Constable’s or 
Fienes’s tower. This is a very fine and imposing structure, con- 
sisting of two circular and embattled Norman towers, with a 
gateway between them. To those succeed Clopton’s, Godsfre’s, 
and the round Cervecveur towers, with St. John’s tower in the 
ditch in front. On the east side are Magminot’s and Fitz- 
william’s towers, and two others beyond them bring us to the 
angle at which occurs the Avranches or Albrincis tower. They 
are exceedingly well arranged to meet the requirement necessi- 
tated by the exposed situation of the tower. This is flanked 
on the east by the Pincester or Veville tower. Colton’s, 
Chilham’s or Chaldercot’s tower, said to have been rebuilt about 
1259, stands between the Pharos and the castle, 

From the time of Edward III. little appears to have been 
done ih the way of additions to the previous buildings. 
Edward IV. laid out 10,0007 on the defences ; Henry VIII. 
also expended money upon fortifications, and Elizabeth and 
Charles I. upon furniture and repairs, rather than on additions 
to the fortress. At the end of the sixteenth century frequent 
applications were made to arrest its further decay and place it 
In a proper state of defence. In 1642 the Parliamentarians 
seized the castle and successfully resisted the Royalists, and in 
170t Defoe speaks of it as “neglected and in decay, and 
its materials at the mercy of those whose appointments gave 
them power over it,’ 


time to the present day. 


The Canterbury Institute is now open. It comprises a 
free library and Royal museum. The bulk of the cost is 
covered by a bequest of 10,000/. left to the city by the late Dr, 
Beaney, of Melbourne, who was a native of Canterbury. 
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.that he brought Mdme. Wolff, a child of seventeen, now the — 


Lotteries are forbidden in Norway, but there is one curious 


ro The present condition of the castle. 
sufficiently indicates the treatment it has undergone from that. 
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THE NATIONAL NORWEGIAN THEATRE. 
N Friday, the 1st inst, King Oscar was present at the fir. 


performance in, the National Norwegian Theatr 
Christiania. A correspondent of the Zzmes says:— 


ay 

< 

It is not easily realised that until within the memory of — 
elderly living playgoers the stage in Norway was exclusively — 
supplied with Danish actors and actresses. It was not thought 4 
possible that any but the elocution of a Dane could be endured ~ 
in a Norwegian theatre, and if by chance a Norseman showed pes 
dramatic talent, he was obliged to study in Copenhagen, to x 
correct his Northern accent, and to appear on the boards of — 
Christiania in a Danish company, with a Danish voice and — 
tradition: It is very odd that this convention was endured s 
long. The radical poet, Wergeland, did his very best to figh 3 
it in the ’forties, without success, Ole Bull, the famous violinist, 
was the first who broke through it. He produced a series of wi 
pieces in Bergen, from 1851 onwards, in which, to the scandal 
and amazement of playgoers, a company of Norwegians acted 
To find his players Ole Bull had positively to go down into the + 
booths and taverns of Bergen ; it was from a little by-street Ble 


veteran and. uncontested glory of the Norwegian stage. Out 
of these small beginnings a national drama arose in Norway, 
In 1853 the earliest native company ventured to act in 
Christiania, and supported by the genius of Ibsen and 
Bjornson, the Norwegian stage has increased year by year in 
dignity and importance, until the Danish tradition has dis- 
appeared altogether. 5; eee 
It would be difficult to determine for how many years back 
public feeling in Norway has been leaning towards the institu- 
tion of a National Theatre. As long ago as 1877 a committee 
was formed for the purpose of discussing the project, and of — 
beginning to collect funds. Where should the building be 
placed? That question was settled in the most delightful 
manner, Perhaps most visitors to Christiania recollect vaguely 
that there stood in the very centre of the city, on the south side 
of Carl Johan’s Gade, an unsightly boskage or thin pretence at — 
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It seemed quite providential that this 


preordaitied for the use to which it has at last. been dedicated 


native dramatic art. : Sa 
The. scheme was supported with ardour by the Pressandby 
the Jeaders of public opinion. But if the thing was to be done 
at all it was to be done magnificently, and Norway is a poor 
nation. Hence there have been endless delays, heartbreaking — 
disappointments, long periods during which no progress could — ¥ 
be made with the practical arrangements, It was almost — 
determined not to attempt to fill the splendid site in Studenter- — 
lunden, but to be satisfied with a much less attractive and ~ 
spacious one at Tivoli. By 1887 no real progress had been 
achieved, but in June 1888 a fresh appeal was made to the 
public, new energy was expended, and the site in Studenter- — 
lunden was finally accepted The money came slowly in, and on ~ 
November 18, 1891, the first spadeful of earth was dug in 
Studenterlunden. In 1895 the completon of the exterior struc- 
ture—as designed by Mr. Henrik Bull, the architect—was 
marked by the inscription ‘* Nationaltheatret,” which flashed 
out upon Christiania in gold letters on April 30. But at this — 
point something went wrong ; the desire to do the whole busi- 
ness on a splendid scale had been soirresistible that it appeared 
that the treasury of the theatre was absolutely empty. Nota 
krone was left, and the prospects of the budget were so doleful 
that the order was given for the almost complete stoppage of 
the works. wae 
But just when the situation seemed desperate an idea of 
genius struck somebody. Why not help the National Theatre — 
along, and at the same time make its finances the object of 
universal interest, by attaching it to the Nansen Fund? 
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form of investment which is really a sort of lottery in the hands — 
of the State. This is a loan, e¢ premielaan, the surplus of 
which is divided between the Nansen Institute, the Restoration 

Fund for Trondhjem Cathedral and the Museum at Bergen. 
It was determined to add the National Theatre to these 
objects, and by a law of June 5, 1897, this was arranged. if 
Half a million kroner (about 28,0007.) immediately came to the 
share of the theatre, and its realisation was assured. By this — 
odd process, too—a process perhaps unique in State economics 
—the multitude of subscribers to the lottery have the sense 
that, while they are putting money into their own pockets, they 
are simultaneously adding to the zsthetic splendour of their 
country. Now all began to speed merrily forward, On — 
June 1, 1898, Mr. Bjdrn Bjornson, the son of the poet, and 
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himself the most distinguished of living Norwegian actors, was 
unanimously chosen to be the managing director, and to his 
_ ceaseless energy are due. the rapidity and success which have 
_marked the completion of fhe scheme, ai 

The exterior of the building has the blunt and somewhat 

dull character which, to an English eye, ruins the effect of 

most Norwegian architecture in brick and stone. It is, how- 

ever, only fair to say that it is seen at a disadvantage to-day, 
and that the main facade lacks its frieze representing the death 
of Sigurd Favnesbane, which the sculptor, Mr. L. Utne, is 
preparing for it. There are also to be 4 group of “Culture the 
Conqueror” and other symbolical sculptures, all, it may be 
remembered, a gift from the king. I turn, however, with 
pleasure to the interior of the theatre, which, in consequence 
of the great courtesy of the committee, I have been permitted 
to examine throughout. As to the size, Norwegians will tell 
you that the National Theatre is the most. capacious in the 
world. This is not the truth, evenas regards the three northern 
countries. The new house in Christiania seats 1,268 persons ; 
I think the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen takes in a rather 
larger number. Not size so much as ingenious convenience 
and a brilliant elegance of ornament are the qualities of the 
new house. In these it may certainly compare with any theatre 
in Europe. 

The main entrance opens upon a double staircase, the steps 
and balustrade of which are alike of white Norwegian marble. 
The walls are inlaid with coloured marbles, and the ceiling, 
richly carved, is decorated, on a ground of gold, with flying 
figures painted by the artist T. L. Wilberg. The staircase is 
exceptionally broad and easy of access, and, indeed, throughout 
the building such care has been taken to provide against the 
dangers of fire and panic as have rarely been taken before in 
any public building. At the head of the staircase corridors 
lead in all directions; one, which is upholstered in violet silk, 
conducts us to the great foyer, the roof of which is a very 
magnificent piece of accumulated ornament, supported by a 
range of white marble columns and by four life-sized caryatides, 
representing Drama, Comedy, Dance and Tragedy, the whole 
carved by Mr. Utne. The painted ceiling is the work of Mr. 
Skredsvig. The walls are hung with dark-red silk brocade. 
The principal adornments of the foyer are a life-sized marble 
statue of the greatest actress whom Norway has produced, the 
late Laura Gundersen—represented as MHjérdis in Ibsen’s 
tragedy of ‘The Warriors at Helgeland ”—and a colossal bust 
of Holberg in bronze. The former is the work of Stephan 
Sinding and the latter of Mathias Skeibrok, these being the two 
leading sculptors of the day. : 

The theatre itself offers no particular novelty of feature. It 
is bright and even splendid in its harmony of dark red, white 
and gold. The iron curtain which divides it from the stage is 
not beautiful, indeed, but highly desirable, and when it rolls up 
at: reveals a curtain of softer and more pastoral character, 
gracefully painted by Jens Wang. While the spectators sit in 
their crimson fauteuils waiting they may contemplate marble 
busts of Laura Gundersen (once more) and of the old comedian 
Knud Knudsen, lifted on high pedestals ; or, with heads thrown 
far backward, they may examine the details of the elaborate 
allegorical ceiling which Skredsvig has painted. 


-HAILES ABBEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


HE following communication from Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, 
Castle Haile, Painswick, appears in the Morning Post:— 
After paying a visit to the ruins of this once famous Cistercian 
abbey during last May, in company with the Rev. W. Bazeley, 
the well-known secretary of the Bristol and Gloucester Archzo- 
logical Society, we came to the conclusion that, though the 
church and conventual buildings had suffered most deplorably 
from neglect and wholesale depredation for the last 300 years, 
the site well deserved a complete and systematic exploration, 
both with a view to recovering what might remain below the 
accumulated soil and to preserving from further destruction 


that which still stood above ground. Finding that this portion _ 


of the Tracy estates now pertains to the Economic Insurance 
Company, its agent was duly consulted, and after favourably 
discussing our intentions he very courteously permitted us to 
enclose with a wire fence the cloister and chapter-house, then 
the resort of a herd of cows, whose habit of rubbing against 
the carven masonry was yisibly increasing the dilapida- 
tion and hastening the collapse of the various arches which 
survive. These latter are seventeen in number, some belonging 
to the restoration of the abbey after a fire in 1271, and 
therefore in bold, Early English style; others dating from 
certain fifteenth-century restorations, probably after another 
‘and unrecorded conflagration. It should be mentioned that 
the north wall of the cloister, which divided .it from’ the south 
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‘him to build Hailes Abbey. 
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while on the east side stand the door of the sacristy (?), three 
fine Pointed arches belonging to the chapter-house, the door of 
the slype and that of the undercroft of the monks’ dormitory 
On the south side are remains of the staircase leading to the 
latter, the Early English door of the warming parlour, the, 
lavatory (Perpendicular), and the great door of the refectory ; 
while on the west, where formerly stood the apartments of the 
abbot and of the “conversi,” or lay brethren, stand only three 
arches (Perpendicular) of the inner walls of the cloister. In 


the centre of this grassy quadrangle stands a crab-apple tree, 


probably on the site of the monks’ well. The whole is 
surrounded by a large pasture field, enclosed by the ‘richly- 
wooded Cotswolds, forming a scene of uncommon beauty. 

Some 300 yards from the ruins rises a small parochial 
church which dates from the days of King Stephen, imme- 
diately to the rear of which is the site of a Norman castle, 
built by Ralph de Winchester at the same date nearly 120 years 
previously to the foundation of the abbey itself by Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, brother of King Henry III , namely, in 1246. 
This little church, though it contains portions of the original 
Norman work, is for the most part a mere patchwork of the 
remains of the abbey. It contains numbers of the abbey tiles 
bearing the arms of Richard as king of the Romans, and others. 
bearing the badge of Castile and Anjou, as borne by 
Before recording some of the results of the 
explorations your readers may like to recall an outline of the 
history of the abbey. The manor became royal property about 
the year 1216, and Henry made it over to his brother Richard 
soon after. The earl lived in the castle with his first wife, 
Isabel, widow of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester 
and Hertford, and daughter of William Marshal, Earl of Pem- 
broke, and there a son was born to them on November 5, 1235. 
He afterwards became unfortunately famous as Henry of 
Almaine. Some ten years later, while returning from Gascony, 
whither he had been on the futile errand of trying to recover 
English territories which had been lost by his father, King 
John, Richard, narrowly escaping shipwreck off the Scilly 


| Islands, vowed an abbey to the Madonna and All Saints if he 


should reach the shore in safety. Asa result of this deliver- 
ance he consulted Master Johannes Cemontaries, and caused 
In five years it was complete 
enough to receive thirteen monks, ten lay brothers and an 


abbot from Beaulieu, in Hampshire, a foundation of his father, 


and where he had but a few years before laid the remains of 
his countess, Isabel, or rather a portion of her remains, for 
great people in those days, desiring to obtain the prayers of 
several congregations, procured licenses to separate their 
heart, flesh and bones after death, and have them handed over 
to different churches and monasteries. Isabel, who died at 
Berkhampstead, had her flesh sent to Missenden, her bones to 
Beaulieu and her heart to the tomb of the De Clares, in 
Tewkesbury Abbey. 

On November 5 his son’s birthday, in 1251, took place the 
grand dedication of Hailes, the king, queen and 390 nobles 
and knights attending, and afterwards feasting there. At the 
high altar officiated Robert Grossteste, bishop of Lincoln, 
while thirteen other bishops celebrated at thirteen other altars. 
Matthew Paris gives a graphic account of this festival, and 
seems to have corrected some of his statements by means of a 
personal interview with Earl Richard, who, he says, confessed 
to having laid out 10,009 marks on the buildings. The first 
personage we know to have been buried there was Sanchia of 


Provence, the second wife of the founder, who had been crowned 


queen with him by some of the electors. at Aix, on which 
occasion, we are told, he had sailed from Yarmouth, and took 
with him a new crown and sceptre. In March 1271 occurred 
the famous tragedy at Viterbo, when Guy and Simon de Ment- 
fort and W. de Baskerville slew their cousin, Henry of Almaine, 
in the little parochial church of San Silvestro at the altar 
during elevation of the Host, and afterwards escaped to Soana. 


The body of the ill-fated prince was boiled in wine, the 


flesh was buried between the tombs of two pontiffs in Sta Maria 
dei Gradi, the heart was placed in a golden vase and sent 
to the shrine of Edward the Confessor, at Westminster, while 
the bones were placed in a “cassa” of lead and forwarded to 
Hailes, where they were interred by the monks “ante majus 
altare.” In September a portion of the abbey was burned, and 
before the end of that year Earl Richard suffered a seizure at 
his manor at Berkhampstead, from which he died in the fol- 
lowing spring. His beautiful (mire pulchritudinis) third wife, 
a niece of Conrad of Cologne (one of his former Electors), 
buried him at Hailes and raised above him a “noble pyramid,” 
z7,é. canopy tomb. - His son Edmund, who succeeded him in his 
earldom, restored Hailes in 1277,.and greatly enriched it by a 
relic he had obtained in Germany from Florenz, fifth lord of 
Holland, Zealand and Vriesland, namely, a phial of holy blood, 
purporting to be that’ shed by the Redeemer on the Cross. 
This he divided into two portions, and, giving: one to Hailes, 
he gave the rest to the Augustinian “ Bonshommes”- at Ash- 
bridge. It is surmised that this relic may have given rise to 


aisle of the church, though “skinned,” is fairly complete ; | the proverbial saying, ‘As sure as God is in Gloucestershire.” 
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At any rate, it became very popular, and as far as is| the labouring classes. 


known to the present writer, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord 
Cobham, was the first to denounce it as fraudulent. In 
1521 the doomed Edward Stafford;\Duke of Buckingham, 
visited the abbey in order to see it as well as his kins- 
man, Thomas Stafford, then abbot, while on his way from 
Thornbury to London. 
At the Dissolution it was surrendered by Abbot Stephen Seagar 
to Hugh Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, and consigned to 
Master Richard Tracy, the Secretary of the Royal Commis- 
sioners. After that time the conventual buildings of Hailes 
became the residence of the families of Huddlestone, Hobby 
and Tracy. Since 1698, however, they have been practically 
deserted and became the general quarry for the neighbourhood. 
It would be safe to say that there is scarcely a wall or a cottage 
for miles round which has not in it a portion of Hailes Abbey— 
a tile, a jamb, a sill, or a bit of coping. 
Nevertheless, while clearing out 6 feet of soil and rubbish 
in the site of the chapter-house, a structure 47 feet. deep by 
35 feet in three arcades, we have recovered five out of nine 
grand Early English bosses sculptured with conventional 
foliage deeply ‘undercut, one of which, in addition, bears the 
figure of Christ tearing open the jaws of a lion which he is 
bestriding. The treatment of these figures strongly recalls the 
contemporary work of Giovanni Pisano. The quatre foliage 


bases of the piers which carried the elaborate ribbing of the‘ 


vaulting have also been uncovered zz sz/u. -The preservation 
of these bosses is very remarkable. Above them lay a 
thick stratum of burned timber, the débris of the dormi- 
tory, above which, no doubt, once flourished the carrots 
and potatoes of the Tracys. The cloister-garth has been 
cleared and the bases of all the doors and the lavatory of 
the monks have been disencumbered and brought to light, 
during the course of which operations some.two hundred tiles 
bearing abbatial monograms and illustrious charges, such as 
those of Stafford, Le Despencer and Beauchamp, have been 
recovered, and, above all, six beautiful heraldic bosses dating 
from this side of 1510, but before 1530.. These bear the arms 
of Huddlestone, Percy, Stapleton, Compton and Evesham 
Abbey, and contain in themselves an entirely new chapter of 
the history of Hailes, which it is our humble purpose ‘to 
illustrate. In addition to these, the responds of the piers of 
the south aisle of the abbey church and its high altar have 
been found. Needless to say, we arein want of funds to 
continue the work, yet we do not require a great deal, and it 
can be no difficulty after what has been here written for those 
interested in purely’ English archeology and early English 
history to realise what a deeply attractive monastic centre we 
have been enabled to explore for the first time. Edward I. 
came here in 1300 to personally attend the obsequies of his 
cousin Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, and has doubtless passed 
through the Early English processional arch leading from the 
cloisters into the choir of the church, for Edmund died 
unmarried and left him his heir. 


The Thames Embankment. 


SIR,—In any other country in the civilised world sucha 
magnificent site as the above Embankment would be utilised for 
the benefit of the inhabitants, especially during the superb 
summer weather we have been experiencing lately. Any nation 
possessing such a grand site would long ago have erected 
open-air cafés, band-stands, &c, along this fine river frontage, 
where the overcrowded population of the greatest city in the 
world could take recreation and rest after the toils of the day. 
At the présent time this, one of the greatest improvements in 
London, is almost a desert on fine summer evenings, with the 
exception of being frequented by the homeless and very often 
dangerous criminal classes who abound ina great city. You 
will find very few respectable citizens taking advantage of this 
grand promenade. What is the reason of this being the case ? 
Simply .because the-responsible authorities do not offer any 
inducement to the general and hard-working population of making 
use of this unrivalled promenade. I do not see why London 
should not. equal or surpass Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Brussels 
and other cities on the Continent. Not one of the above-men- 
tioned cities can boast of possessing such a grand and beautiful 
site, and which we do not appreciate. If I might‘be allowed to 
make the suggestion that if artistically designed edifices, say 
of one or two storeys, were erected, they would not interfere in 
any way with the existing buildings lining the Embankment, 
and would considerably add ‘to the beauty of this unique site 
and make London the most fascinating city in the world, and 
not as it 1s at the present time, one of the dullest, especially to 
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He was soon afterwards executed. 


" opened, is in its internal arrangements unique. The church 1 ; 


/ sit before the stage in the place usually occupied by the 


such dwellings. The borough surveyor estimated the cost 


‘walls, which would add to the cost of the scheme. After some © 
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What recreation have the workin 
classes at the: present day in the summer time? Hot and — 
\stuffy music hails, public-houses and gin palaces, where bad 

liquors are more often than not procurable, damaging to the 
health, morals, &c., of the people. It is very true when we are 
called the most conservative nation on the face of the earth, — 
The upper.and middle-classes are most exclusive, and live — 
in cliques, while the real backbone of the country—the working ~ 
classes—have no rational amusements or recreation, with the — 
exception of the above-mentioned miscalled pleasures. Foreign 
visitors to this the capital of the world cannot understand alll 
the responsible authorities do not consider the welfare of 
vast population, especially as this could be brought about . 
very small cost and with very little trouble. However, it is not 

much use making suggestions when the same are ignored or 
treated with silence and contempt. The labouring classes on 
Bank and ‘other holidays flock out of London in their thousan 
and hundreds of thousands, when all the time they have one of — 
the finest sites for recreation lying idle in the heart of this great 
city.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, © 
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The Ancient Cathedral of Brechin is to be resto 
according to plans prepared by Mr. Honeyman, R.S.A. H 
estimate was I0,000/,, and the tenders amount to 9,500/.. 

Mr. A. G. Ashcroft has been appointed assistant profes 
of engineering at the Central College of the City and Guilds of ~ 
London Institute. Che 

Excavations have been commenced at Kirkintilloch und: 
the direction of Mr. P. M’Gregor Chalmers. The workm 
have already come upon what is supposed to be the wall 
Comyn’s Castle, built with the material and on the site of a 
ancient Roman fort and demolished by Robert the Bruce. 

The First Baptist Church at Columbus, Ohio, recently 


planned exactly like a theatre. There are private boxes with — 
curtains, while the choir and instrumentalists, numbering forty, — 
orchestra, The pulpit, or preacher’s platform, is in the form of 
a stage. The body of the church is fitted with foyer seats. 
The Excavations at Thermos, the ancient place of as- — 
sembly of the &tolians, are, according to the Athens corre- 
spondent of the Standard, making good progress under the ~ 
distinguished archzologist, M. Sotiriades. He telegraphs that — 
he has discovered an edifice decorated with painted metopes ay 
on which are inscriptions pointing to figures of the Graces and © 
of the goddess Iris. These are in terra-cotta, and resemble}. 
the antique statuettes found in Sicily. There is. also a 
fountain, with important inscriptions bearing on the history of 
#Etolia. Lastly, M. Sotiriades has discovered traces of an 
ancient city near Thermos, the walls of which were three — 
metres in extent and are well preserved, =) =) ) pay ee 
Signor Giacomo Boni has been appointed to the General ~ 
Directorship of archeological excavations in Italy. During — 
the past year he conducted the excavations in the Forum with — 
singular ability and success. The choice of Signor Boni is — 
generally recognised to be the best the Government could © 
possibly have made. oe 
The Archduke Regnier has just made a present of his 
whole collection of valuable and, in some respects, unique ~ 
papyri and other documents from El Fayum in Egypt to the 
Imperial Court Library at Vienna. This is believed to be the 
most valuable donation ever made by a single individual toa ~ 
public institute in Austria. The collection consists of 70,000 ~ 
Greek, 30,009 Arabic and 5,000 Coptic manuscripts on papyrus, — 
parchment, wood and leather, besides 20,000 Latin and modern — 
manuscripts. iN aes 
The Foundation-stone of the Gladstone Library 
Hawarden will be laid on October 5 by the Duke of West a 
minster. The building will cost about 10,000/, Messrs, 
Parker, of Cheste:, are the contractors, and the architects 
Messrs. Douglas & Fordham. ; on er 4 
Mr. W. A. Ducat, Local Government Board inspector, — 
held an inquiry at the Shire Hall, Stafford, on Friday last, 
relative to the application of the Town Council for sanction to 
borrow money for the purchase of land and the erection of 
houses for the working classes, and for.approval of the appro- 
priation of certain corporate property as part of the site for» 


Ow 


demolishing the present property, clearing the site, and erecting 
ten new cottages with drainage and fencing at 1,2co/, To this” 
was added 150/. for the purchase of the two new properties, » 
and 1o/, for legal-and other expenses, making a total of 1, 3602, 
Since then the board required the provision of 9-inch division” 


discussion, and the deputy town clerk having expressed the 
hope that the Local Government Board would grant as long a 
term as possible for the repayment of the loan, the inquiry _ 


concluded, and the inspector proceeded to view the site. = 
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3 | THE WEEK. 
Two venerable architects have passed. from this world 
during the week, after living for an almost equal term in it. 
WitiiamM WILLMER Pocock, who died in Tunbridge Wells 
on Monday in his eighty sixth year, was the son of a 
London architect. 
several chapels. Mr. Pococx’s design for the Tabernacle 
in Newington Butts was adopted by the committee and 
carried out, but Mr. SpuRGEon’s preference was, we believe, 
for one by Mr. Ropins. One of his latest works was the 
hall in Throgmorton Street for the Carpenters’ Company. 
Mr. Pocock was the senior among the Fellows of the 
Institute of Architects, having been elected in 1846. He 
‘was the second winner of the silver medal for an essay, the 
late GEORGE Gopwin having won it two years earlier. M. 
‘Louis Pierre HeéRarp, the French architect, was in his 
eighty-fifth year when he died in Paris. He was born, 
lived and died in the Quartier-Latin. In 1851 he obtained 
one of the Salon medals. M. H&RARD was formerly one 
of the architects of the Commission of Historic Monuments, 
and a member of the Commission of Antiquities and Arts 
of Seine-et-Oise. He was also an expert attached to the 
“Tribunal de premiére instance.” 


Tue following resolution was adopted at the last con- 
ference of engineers and surveyors to county and other 
Sanitary authorities :—“ That this conference of engineers 
and surveyors to county and other sanitary. authorities 
strongly protest against the cisgraceful conduct of the 
‘Town Council of West Ham in summarily dismissing the 
borough engineer (Mr. Lewis ANGELL) without cause: or 
‘reason after thirty-two years’ service, and that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the Town Council of West Ham 
and to the Local Government Board.” ‘The case is one 
for strong language, for the conference must have felt that 
‘any borough engineer might be as arbitrarily treated. Mr. 
Lewis ANGELL’s name must be long associated with West 
Ham, for any importance it has acquired was in a large 
“measure owing to his skill. It was supposed to be un- 
healthy, and now West Ham does not stand low in the 
"sanitary returns’ among the towns around London, That 
‘the reward for so much foresight, care and ability should 
bea summary dismissal is enough to make all sanitarians 
_ grieve. 
a ; 
_ Iris commonly supposed that there are few opportuni- 
ties in the majority of towns for the study of geology, 
unless from the specimens which are found in museums. 
‘Sir ARcHIBALD GEIKIE takes a contrary view. In_ his 
address before the British Association he pointed out how 
information which would be of use in determining that 
colossal problem, the age of the earth, was to be obtained 
_ by observing the degree of progress of atmospheric denuda- 
tions, as exhibited in the decay of the material of buildings 
_ of which the time of erection 1s known, and in dated tomb- 
stones. “Twenty years ago;” he said, “‘F called attention 
to the rate at which marble gives way in such a moist 
Climate as ours, and cited the effects of subaerial waste as 
these can be measured on the monuments of our grave- 
_ yards and cemeteries, I would urge upon town geologists, 
and those in the country who have no opportunities of 
venturing far afield, that they may do good service by 
_ areful scrutiny of ancient buildings and monuments. In 
_ the churchyards they will find much to occupy and interest 
ae not, however, like Orb Morratiry, in repairing the 
_ tombstones, but in tracing the ravages of the weather upon 
them, and in obtaining definite measures of the rate of 
their decay. The conditions under which subaerial dis- 
_ integration is effected in arid climates, and the rate of its 
_ advance, are still less known, seeing that most of our 
information is derived from the chance observations of 
passing travellers. Yet this branch of the subject is not 
ithout importance in relation to the denudation not only 
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of the existing terrestrial surface but of the lands of former 
periods, for there is evidence of more than one arid epoch 
in geological history. Here, again, a diligent examination 
of ancient buildings and monuments might afford some, at 
least, of the required data. In such a country as Egypt, 
for instance, it might eventually be possible to determine 
from a large series of observations what has been the 
average rate of surface disintegration of the various kinds 


_of stone employed in human constructions that have been 


freely exposed to the air for several thousand years.” But 
mere observing would not be of much service unless when 
tested by delicate instruments, which are not obtainable for 
a small sum. If the Director-General of the Geological 
Survey would explain how the wear and tear of masonry 
can be ascertained without much expense of time or money, 
we have little doubt that auxiliaries would be forthcoming, 
The utility of the inquiry would not be confined to geology. 


CoLLEcTors who are in search of a hobby will find 
many advantages if they “go in” for Sussex fire-backs. 
The examples remaining are not too numerous, and in 
consequence many weeks’ pleasant hunting will be required 
to secure cne. At present the prices are not excessive, but 
there can be no doubt they will rise in time. A few days 
ago the firebacks belonging to the late Mr. PRINCE, of 
Crowborough, were dispersed at an auction. ‘The principal 
lot was a sixteenth-century fireback which-measured 4 feet 
8 inches by 3 feet, and displayed the royal arms and various 
crests and emblems. It was secured by Mr. Linpsay 
Hoce for 33/. 10s. He was also fortunate in obtaining 
another fine example with the arms of CuaRLes I. Sir 
WILLIAM GRANTHAM, the judge, acquired for 6/. 6s. one 
on which Jacog blessing his sons was represented, and 
measuring 36 inches by 23 inches. A fireback with an 
equestrian portrait of CHARLES I. was sold for i8/ The 
South Kensington Museum purchased one showing St. 
George and the Dragon for 5/7. A pair of hand-irons dated 
1573 sold for 94, and another pair without date for 5/7. It 
may not be generally known that up to the year 1720 
Sussex was the principal seat of the iron manufactory in 
England. The consumption of fuel was so great that more 
than one Act was passed for the preservation of the timber, 
but the wood still decreased, and by degrees the furnaces 
were disused and the manufacture transferred to districts 
where coal was abundant. The last furnace, at Ashburnham, 
was blown out in 1827. ; 


ARCHITECTS have so often to defend their plans it is an 
advantage for them when they are able to reply readily to 
objections. That ability can only be obtained by observing 
the universal law, viz. practising discussion and overcoming, 
the inevitable errors of modest novices. Potentates like 
Archbishop WHATELY were opposed to debating societies, 


but they were never placed. in a position where a weak 


reply might be fatal to gaining a livelihood. It is possible, 
of course, to carry debates to excéss, but that is not likely 
to be the case in the discussion section of the Architectural, 
Association, which we recommend to our young readers. 
The meetings commence on October 13, and will be held 
once. a fortnight during the session. The following 
subjects have been arranged for, and as they are 
all interesting they should give rise to many wise and witty 
remarks:—Debate: “ The Registration of Architects,” A. R. 
JemmMeTT and.G. A. T. MippiETon; “ Brasses,” G, H. 
SmitH ; “Tenement Houses for the Working Classes,” 
Ropert. Wriutiams; “Church Furniture,’ F. C. EDEN. 
“The Public Monuments of London, : architecturally con-. 
sidered,” V. H. Kinc; “Granite as a Building Material 
in the Channel Islands,” C. B. Bone; “Opening up Land. 
for Building Purposes,” G. M. NicHoLson; ‘“ Some Aspects. 
of Modern Architecture,” W. A. ForsytH; Debate: “ ‘The 
Question of the Model By-laws,” J. HuMPpHREY JONEs, 
B.A., J..H. Tyars,and F. T. W. Gotpsmitu; “ The Church 
of St. Francis, Assisi: a Study in Colour Decoration,” W. E. 
Doeson; “ Ventilation and Warming,” T. W. ALDWINCKLE, 
jun.; ‘Some Essentials to Health,” W. C. Lanprr ; “The 
Legal Position of the Architect,” L. L. Macassery, barrister~’ 
at-law. 
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SALVATOR ROSA. 

o ‘HERE was a time when an English gallery would be 

considered incomplete unless it contained one or 
more examples of the work of Satvaror Rosa. If an 
exhibition of his pictures were to be held it would be found 
that England was able to supply the largest proportion. 
Why he should have been so great a favourite is not easily 
explained. On the painter’s tomb in Santa Maria degli 
Angeli in Rome is an inscription composed by the General 
of the Jesuits, which declares him to be the equal of the 
foremost painters and poets of all time, “ Pictorum sui 
temporis nulli secundum, poetarum omnium temporum 
principibus parem.” That is very different from MICHELET’S 
judgment, “Ce damné SatvaTor.” | Modern taste is in 
accordance with the Frenchman’s view, but the English 
collectors of the last century preferred Padre Otiva’s. 
SALVATOR is therefore not a name which now has much 
influence in the market, and yet it would be as difficult to ex- 
plain the neglect into which he has fallen as his former glory. 
We all see in nature something which corresponds with 
ourselves. SALVATOR was supposed to be a light-hearted, 
frivolous fellow, a genuine Bohemian, but there was gloom 
within him, and it could not fail to overspread the glaring 
sun-lighted landscapes of the South. Mr. Ruskin, who is 
too severe on the painter, says :—“ He saw only what was 
gross and terrible—the jagged peak, the splintered tree, the 
flowerless bank of grass and wandering weed, prickly and 
pale.” But the critic admits that Sarvator was “the last 
man to whom the thought of a spiritual existence presented 
itselfas a conceivable reality, and the misery cf the earth is 
a marvel to him; he cannot leave off gazing at it.” 

The painter should, however, have interest for us, for he 
was the son of an architect. He was born at Arenella, near 
Naples, on June 20, 1615. He ought, therefore, to be con- 
sidered as a representative of the Neapolitan school, but he 
is difficult to class, and if.a place must be assigned to him 
it would be among the artists from various parts of Italy 
who constituted the school of Rome. The elder Rosa was 
not a wealthy man, and although his son showed some skill 
in drawing when young, preferred that Sarvator should 
not follow a precarious existence, and decided that he 
should become an ecclesiastic. The boy entered a 
seminary, but he was not amenable to its discipline. When 
he was obliged to return to his father’s house his artistic 
instincts found expression in music and poetry. His sister 
married FRANCESCO FRACANZANO, a painter of no great 
merit, and SatvaTor became his pupil ; but the high art of 
the time was not fascinating to the young artist. He 
preferred landscape, especially of a wild class, and 
as it was not to be found near Naples he went afoot 
to the districts where it prevailed. He sought out regions 
infested by banditti, for like the majority of artists 
SALVATOR need not be disturbed. “coram  latronibus.” 
He found capital models who were in keeping with the 
scenery, and the bandits were glad of the companionship of 
a@ youngster whose pencil was able to afford pleasure, 
Whether, like Prince Hat, the runaway painter assisted in 
taking a purse cannot be ascertained, bat we must remember 
that at the time of his escapade SaLvaToR was not more 
than eighteen. Some of his biographers have believed that 
during the whole time of his abode in Calabria SALVATOR 
was a prisoner with the brigands. It is more likely he was 
in the happy position of being in a place where landscape 
and figures corresponded. Wise Sir JosHua told the 
students of the Academy that “What is most to be ad- 
mired in the works of Satvator Rosa is the perfect 
correspondence which he observed: between the subjects 
which he chose and his manner of treating them. © Every- 
thing is of a piece; his rocks, trees, sky, even to his 
handling, have the same rude and wild character which 
animates his figures.” 

We doubt whether that correspondence would be 
enjoyed by any one who was a prisoner and in terror for 
his life. Rosa was likely to have enjoyed a sojourn 
with the brigands, as other artists in later times have 
imagined they were undergoing an educational influence in 
squalid gipsy tents. His residence in Calabria furnished 
him with materials which were inexhaustible, and in using 
them he gained whatever reputation he possesses. 

We can understand the amazement which would b 
excited among staid and respectable connoisseurs in Naples 
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when SatvaTor displayed his landscape sketches. But 
they were so remote from what was usually “accepted as 
excellent, and academic-in art, there was hesitation in 
giving him commissions. He was too poor to buy canvas, 
and his earliest attempts to represent the scenes he 
had left were made on paper, which were sold 
street dealers, the costermongers of art. It was 
until. LANFRANCO’ purchased an Hagar and Ish 
by him that any value was set on his works. The e 
blished artists of the Neapolitan school were displeased 
find there was a possibility that he might gain a pos 
and ridiculed his attempts; but SaLvaToR was a wit, a 
was able to take revenge in epigrams which the comm 
people enjoyed. Domestic troubles increased the bitter 
of his life; his father died.as poor as he had lived, an 
artist was for a time the support of his sisters. He fle 
once more from Naples, but this time it was to a desert ¢ 
another sort—Rome. As he was without introductions and 
was savage in his manner, he was not patronised by th 
lay or ecclesiastical princes. In a short time he returne 
to Naples, where at least the surroundings were famil 
He found employment with Fatcong, the _ bat 
painter. He entered into the spirit of the work, 
and no doubt often imagined he was slaying 
rivals and enemies. His desire, however, was to 
back to Rome under more favourable auspices. He was 
able to obtain an introduction to Cardinal BRANCACCI 
a Neapolitan, who was bishop of Viterbo. With him 
went to Viterbo, and for one of the churches he is sai 
have painted the Jzcredulity of St. Thomas, which forme 
gained some renown. On his return to Rome he paint 
the Prometheus which is now in the Pitti, Florence, wil 
his -Cataline’s Conspiracy and several: marine views. — 
those days the exhibitions of paintings were held in t 
Pantheon, and the novelty of the Prometheus caused m 
controversy. It was supposed to mark a new era, an 
those who were conservative in opinions failed:to adm 
It was then he was able to turn his mimetic ability 
account. In the carnival of 1639 he appeared in the str 
as the Charlatan CovirLLo, of whom he gave a novel 
interpretation. He improvised, and sang’ and dispensed 
elixirs as if he were to the manner born. He made the 
carnival memorable, and when at length it was discove 
that the charlatan was Satyator Rosa, the painter, 
not Fornica, the Neapolitan actor, out of gratitude 
Prometheus was declared to be a masterpiece. 
SALVATOR was immediately. elevated to the pos 
one of the lions of Roman society. A convyersazion 
incomplete without him. But his very attractiver 
became fatal to him. He found it easy to woun en 
was improvising, and Roman enemies did not so rgive. 
He knew that his favour depended on mountebank’s tricks, 
and in those moments of depression his tongue was bitter. 
He became jealous of rivals, and the slightest adverse — 
criticism worked him into a rage ; sometimes he attempted 
to show his independence by insolence, and patrons w 
driven from his studio by his manner. © SALVATOR Was, 
fact, taking part in a battle that was more tragic than any 
he was able to paint ; he was at war within himself, and it 
cannot be concealed that the artist was too often defeated. 2 
The state of his mind is recorded in his pictures. — Veo 
cannot trace in them any progress or any effort to discove 
new scenes ; everything seems to depend on recollections of — 
his life in Calabria, varied by occasional efforts to depict — 
stormy seas. But his moods were in keeping with battle-_ 
pieces, which often appear to be the evidence of his own | 
mental commotions. It is remarkable that Poussin and | 
CLAUDE were his contemporaries in Rome, and as a painter 
SALVATOR was considered to be superior to them—a act 
which will suggest the variations of taste. In his ‘mansion — 
on Monte Pincio he lived the, life of a prince, apparently” 
intending by his ostentation to overcome the wits who were his 
enemies. There was an interval during which he resided in 
Florence where he was patronised by the Grand Duke and — 
was able to produce several works for the Pitti Palace. But 
his reputation as a mime had preceded him, and there was 
very little difference between his life at Florence and at a 
Rome. When he went back to the Eternal City there was ie 
no change ; he continued to paint, to compose songs and — 
cantatas, to write farces and satires, and to etch, It is even ‘ 
said that he made some architectural experiments, and he 
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“might have been a happier and more useful man if he had 
followed his father’s art. He lived until March 1673. 
- SatvaTor outswaggered his. predecessors, and that is 
saying much. ‘That he was possessed of genius cannot be 
denied, but he was without the discipline which makes it 
most efficacious. His work was never better characterised 
‘than by Fusett, a painter who bore some resemblance’ to 
him, but truth compelled the Anglo-Swiss academician to 
point out the shortcomings of the Neapolitan, and he 
therefore said :—  ~ 


- The wildness of Salvator Rosa opposes a powerful contrast 
to the Classic regularity of Poussin. Terrific and grand in his 
conceptions of inanimate nature, he was reduced to attempts of 
hiding by boldness of hand his inability of exhibiting her im- 
assioned or in the dignity of character ; his line is vulgar ; 
is magic visions, less founded on principles of terror than on 
mythologic trash and caprice, are to the probable combina- 
tions of nature what the paroxysms of a fever.are to the flights 
of vigorous fancy. Though so much extolled and so ambitiously 
imitated, his banditti are a medley made up of starveling 
models, shreds and bits of armour from his lumber-room 
brushed. into notice by a daring pencil. Salvator was a satirist 
and a critic, but the rod which he had the insolence to lift 
against the nudities of Michel Angelo and the anachronism of 
Raphael would have been better employed in chastising his 
own misconceptions. 


OXFORD.* 


‘ Te attempt to do adequate justice to the history of the City 
4 and University of Oxford in the short time at my disposal is 
_ of course quite impossible. I must claim your kind indulgence 
"if you find my paper is longer than those generally addressed 
toyou. My subject is a large and comprehensive one, and I 
" fear that the description of the places we have visited to-day is 
"all too brief. In 1892 the Society, under the guidance of the 
Rev. Lord Victor Seymour, visited Christ Church, with its 
cathedral built on the site of the church and nunnery of St. 
_ Frideswyde, Oriel and Merton Colleges, the Bodleian and 
~ Radcliffe Libraries, the Sheldonian Theatre, St. Mary’s Church, 
and paid a hasty visit to Magdalen College. To-day I have 
_ done my best to show you other points of interest in which the 
_ city abounds. There is still a great deai left for the members 
_ of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum to see in Oxford that must 
be left for a future occasion. Magdalen College deserves more 
_ than a hasty glance. I therefore commence our ramble to-day 
"where the Society left off in its former visit. 
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_ The early history of Oxford is somewhat mystical, but it is 
~ so wrapt up with that of the University, and is so full of interest, 
_ that I purpose recounting it in as brief a manner as possible. 
_ From the earliest period it has always been a place of some 
_ importance, politically and as a seat of learning, and has taken 
a prominent part in the history of the country. 

John Rous, who lived in the reign of Edward IV., wrote 
_ that Oxford was founded by Mempbhsic, king of the Britons, 
 I009 B.C, and a Roman foundation is attributed to Olenus 
 Calenus about 70 B.C., but these are legends, and can be passed 
_ by as of little historic value. King Alfred (871 to 901) has 
_ been credited with having founded the University, but in his 
_ will, in which the names of upwards. of fifty places are given, 
- that of Oxford does not appear. Neither does it in the “ Life 
_ of Alfred,” by Asser, who must have mentioned Oxford if this 
king and patron had founded a university there. We may 
_ therefore dismiss Alfred from the early history of the place. 

' According to Ant. Wood, “about 727 there lived in Oxford 
a prince named Didan, who, by his wife Safrid, had an only 
daughter called Frideswyde. She devoted herself to holy 
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period prior to that date there were innumerable halls and inns 
to which the students resorted. 

The actual history of Oxford, so far as we have any authentic 
account, does not commence until 912 A.D., when it is recorded 
in the MSS. of the “Anglo-Saxon Chronicle” :—‘ This year 
died Aethelred, Allderman of the: Mercians; and King 
Aedweard took possession of Londenbyrg and Oxenaforda, 
and all the lands which therto belonged.” The importance of 
the city at this period is here shown by its being coupled with 
London. It was probably fortified about this time. 

In toog Oxford was burnt by the Danes, and according to 
the “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” the townsmen of Oxford in 1013 
submitted and gave hostages to the Danish king Swegen. In 
1032 the city was again burnt. The first mention we find 
St. Frideswyde, the patron saint of Oxford, is by William 
Malmesbury, who tells of a great council of Danes and English 
assembled at Oxford in 1015, when the Danes were deceived 
by Ethelred and driven/into the town of St. Frideswyde, where 
they were burnt by fire. 

In the next year, King Edmund (Ironside), the son of 
Ethelred, was murdered by the traitorous Mercian Earl Endric. 

Oxford seems to have been the place where all important 
meetings of a national character were held. 

Cnut held a great meeting with the Danes in 1020, when 
the laws of Eadgar were renewed, and in 1036, on the death of 
Cnut, the claims of his sons were discussed at a great witena- 
gemot held at Oxford, at which Harold was chosen to the 
government of England. From time to time many other great 
gemots or councils were held there. 

Harold died at Oxford in 1039. 

We now come to the time of the Conquest, and authorities 
differ as to whether Oxford was besieged by William the Con- 
queror. Robert D’Oili, who came over with William, was 
appointed governor of the district—a position very responsible 
from a military point of view, and also from the political im- 
portance of the place. According to the “Annals of Benez,” 
D’Oili in 1071 built the castle of Oxford, or at all events the 
great tower which is all that now remains of the castle, and in 
1074 founded the church of St. George in the castle. He also 
restored all the churches of Oxford, built the tower of St 
Michael at the north gate of the city, probably as a fortification, 
and rebuilt the church of St. Peter’s in the East (except, 
perhaps, the crypt). Whether the ruinous state of the churches 
was due to decay by lapse of time or from having been destroyed 
by fire or siege is not absolutely clear, but judging from the 
Domesday survey taken in 1086-87, the city appears at that 
time to have been in a very dilapidated condition, for it gives 
243 houses as paying tax and 478 so waste and destroyed that 
they could not pay. In 1130 Henry I. completed the building of 
Beaumont Palace without the north gate of the city, where he 
often resided. 

Stephen held three State Councils at Oxford. 

The Empress Maud (mother of Henry II.) was besieged in 
the castle in 1162 by Stephen, and escaped at night in the snow 
to Wallingford, the castle being surrendered the next day. 


| Henry II. spent much of his time at Beaumont Palace. He 


granted Oxford a charter in 1161, sanctioning the appointment 
of a mayor and two aldermen. About this time trade guilds 
were established in Oxford, and it had customs and liberties as 
in London. . 
Richard I. and John were both born at Beaumont Palace. 
In 1190 most of Oxford was burnt, including St. Frideswyde’s, 


‘The citizens now began building their houses of stone. 


I have, I think, given you sufficient of the history of this 
ancient and interesting city to show you its growth and import- 


| ance, and will proceed with our ramble. 


St. Mary Magdalen College 


was founded by William Patten, of Waynflete, in Lincolnshire, 
He was successively Master of Winchester School, Provost of 
Eton College, Bishop of Winchester, and held the Lord Chan- 
cellorship 1456-60. The charter bears date of 1458, but 
from various causes the building was not commenced until 


1471, when the foundation-stone of the great quadrangle was 


laid on the site of St. John’s Hospital, that of the chapel being 
laid in 1474. 

Entering Magdalen by the porter’s lodge we find ourselves 
in St. John’s Quadrangle. In the angle on our immediate 
right is a curious canopied pulpit, from which the University 
sermon was formerly preached annually on St. John the 
Baptist’s Day, the ground and walls being covered with rushes 
and boughs to represent St. John preaching in the wilderness. 
Next, on the east side, is the west window of the chapel and 
the west porch, very beautiful in design, over which are statues 
of St. John the. Baptist, Edward 1V., St. Mary Magdalen, 
St. Swithin and the Fourder. Adjoining is the muniment 
tower under which is the principal entrance to the chapel and 
the cloisters. On the same side is the Founder’s Tower, of 
exquisite proportions, and adorned with canopied statues of 
St. Mary Magdalen, St. John, Henry III. and the Founder. 
On the north side is the President’s residence, built in 1887 
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It was originally entered by two circular stairs leading from 
the chancel, one of which remains. The choir or chancel dates 
from the same period, about 1150, and is a good specimen of 
Norman work. The chain ornament on the rib of the vaulted 
roof is symbolical of the chains of St. Peter. The south walk 
of the nave is probably of the same period, with windows — 
inserted in the early part of the fifteenth century, the south 
doorway being a remarkably fine example of the Norman 
style. It is unfortunately partly obscured by a porch, with a 
“parvise” or upper storey added in the fifteenth century. The 
north aisle has pillars and arches of the thirteenth century and 
some fine windows of about 1350.. The large west and south 
windows were inserted in 1501. The tower was erected in the 
fourteenth century. : rf oa 


480 THE ARCHIT 
from designs by Bodley and Garner. To the left is seen a 
picturesque building, being a portion of old Magdalen Hall. 
On the west are the new buildings forming St. Swithin’s Quad- 
xangle, built in 1882-84 from Bodley and Garner’s designs. 

The chapel was completed in 1480, and has an ante-chapel 
and choir divided by the organ-screen. It has undergone a 
variety of changes, having*suffered terribly from the religious 
troubles of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
painted glass in the great west window dates from 1680, and 
represents the “Last Judgment” after Schwartz. The other 
windows in the ante-chapel, painted in monochrome, were 
inserted in 1633. It was not until 1833 that the chapel was 
restored to somewhat of its original splendour by Cottingham. 
In 1857-60 the choir-windows were fitted with painted glass by 
Hardman, and in 1864 the statues were added to the reredos, 
The painting over the altar, representing “ Christ bearing His 
Cross,” is attributed to Rilatto, a Spanish painter. The brass 
eagle was placed in the choir in 1863. The small chapel at the 
north-east corner contains the tomb of the founder's father, 
Richard Patten, removed from Waynflete. Leaving the chapel 
and passing to the right through the cloisters we reach the 
staircase leading to the hall. Ascending the stairs to the right 
is the hall, and to the left the buttery hatch. ‘ 

The hall is entered under the music gallery, a fine specimen 
of Jacobean work. The oak wainscot was put up in 1541, and 
is carved in linen-fold pattern, with illustrations of the life of 
St. Mary Magdalen. On the walls area fine painting of the 
“Magdalen” and portrait of the Founder, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Prince Henry, Prince Rupert, Bishops Fox, Hough and 
Philpotts, Lord Selbourne, Dr. Butler, the Venerable Dr. 
Routh and others. The kitchen at the foot of the hall staircase 
is of great antiquity, and probably was the kitchen of the 
Hospital of St. John. It is a spacious building with a lofty 
roof. : 

The tower was commenced in 1492 and completed in 1505. 
The design has been attributed to Wolsey, who was a bursar of 
the college at the time, but this is doubted. The window 
tracery and other carved work was restored in 1891. Its height 
is 145 feet. 

‘Lhe library occupies the west side of the great quadrangle ; 
it contains a large collection of books and some valuable 
illuminated MSS. 

To the north of the great quadrangle across a spacious 
lawn are the buildings erected in 1733 ina style quite out of 
harmony with the remainder of the college. . On the left is the 
grove, or deer park, and on the right Magdalen Water Walks. 
Ant. Wood quaintly extols these “ pleasant meanders shadowed 
with trees. At some time of the year,” he adds, “ you will find 
them as delectable as the banks of the Eurotas, where Apollo 
himself was wont to walk and ‘sing his lays.” From the walks 
is obtained a charming view of the grove, with the deer peace- 
fully grazing. Also Holiweli Mill, held by Robert D’Oili in 
1074, but now a modern structure. A little further and the 
charms of “Addison’s Walk” break upon the view, tke 
favourite resort of that man of letters when a student at 
Magdalen. 
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New College. prt a * 
New College was founded in 1380 by William of Wykeham 
Particular interest attaches to the buildings, as they remain 
nearly as erected in the Founder’s time. The exceptions are 
the upper storey of the principal quadrangle, added in 1675, 
the quadrangle next the garden, finished in 1684, and the new 
buildings outside the old city wall, facing ‘Holywell Stree % 
built in 1878 from designs by the late Sir Geo. G. Scott, the 
tower having been added in 1898, by Champneys. The title in- 
tended by the founder was“ Seint Marie’s College of Wynchester, 
in Oxenforde,” hence the figure of the Virgin over the entrance 
gateway with the angel Gabriel and Founder on either si s 
Passing under the low groined archway, the chapel is seen on 
the left, an impressive building with its massive buttresses, 
deep-mullioned windows and lofty pinnacles, The entrance is 
by a small cloister leading to the ante-chapel. There are some 
of the original painted windows of the time of the Founder. 
The great west window was painted in 1717 by Jervais from 
cartoons by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The chief picture represents 
the “ Nativity,”, while under are the Christian and cardinal 
virtues, Faith, Hope, Charity, Temperance, F ortitude, Justice 
and Prudence. The memorial brasses in the ante-chapel date 
from 1403. In the chapel the upper small lights of t 
windows contain the original stained-glass—1386, Of t 
large lights, those on the south are Flemish, supposed .to have 
been executed by the pupils of Rubens ; they were obtained by. 
the college in 1740. Those on the north side were painted by 
Peckett, of York, in 1765-73. The beautiful reredos and 
sedilia are restorations after some remains of the original 
work discovered in 1789, the canopies having been filled with 
statues illustrative of the “Te Deum” in 1888, the work of Mr. 
Hatch, of London, under the superintendence of Mr. Pearson, 
R.A. The beautiful alto-relievos immediately above the altar 
table are by Westmacott. In the chapel is carefully preserved 
the Founder’s pastoral staff, of beautiful design, in silver gilt, 
enriched with enamels and jewels, one of the finest specimens. 
of its kind. The stalls and the roof underwent a general 
restoration in 1872-80 under the direction of the late Sir G. ¢ s 
Scott, the roof of rich workmanship replacing an old Plast er) 
ceiling. ; Ss 
The cloisters to the west of the chapel were consecrated 
a burial-place for the college, together with the bell towe 
1400. The tower is supposed to have been the last worl 
William of Wykeham. It was built on the site of one of 
bastions of the city wall, and was doubtless intended for defen: 
as well as for a belfry. i Bs ds 


The hall is approached by a flight ot steps under the 
muniment tower. It was carefully restored by the late Sir G. 
G. Scott in 1866, and a new oak roof added. The screen and 
panelling of linen-fold pattern were the gift of Archbishop 
Warham in and about 1530. Around the hall, are portraits of 
the Founder and other distinguished members of the college, 
including the present warden, the Rev. Dr. Sewell (b , AL 
Herkonier, R.A.). ue vO SS ae +e 

_ The garden is an excellent specimen of a college garden, 
and is rendered additionally interesting by the existence of the 
old city wall with its bastions above the loop-holes. It is pre 
served in its present perfect condition according to an agree- 
ment of the Founder with the city of Oxford, whereby 
college was bound for ever to keep them in good repair, 


St. Peters Church. 


The church of St: Peter’s in the East is one of the oldest in 
Oxford of those now existing—without doubt the oldest. In 
Asser’s “Life of Alfred” a passage occurs under date 887, 
commencing, “At the same time there arose a very bad and 
terrible discord at Oxford between Grymbald and those learned 
men he had brought with him and the antient scholars he found 
there.” Further, he adds that King Alfred came here (Oxford) 
and eventually pacified the contending parties. The passage 
concludes thus :—“ But Grymbald did not bear this with 
equanimity, and immediately departed to the monastery at 
Winchester, and caused the tomb which was built beneath the 
church of St. Peter’s in Oxford, in which he intended his bones 
should be laid, to be removed to Winchester, This church, 
indeed, Grymbald had built from the very foundation.” Mr. 
Jas. Parker says :—“ St. Peter’s Church, while it exhibits no 
masonry anterior to the twelfth century, may be said without. 
doubt to occupy the place of, and to have preserved the plan of, 
a type of church which may have existed long before that date. 
This church, of which the crypt is all that remains, must have 
been that referred to as in the possession of Robert D’Oili, as 
mentioned in the Domesday Survey (1086), viz. ‘that among 
the possessions of Robert D’Oili is one manor held with the 
benefice of St. Peter ” 

The crypt is the chief feature of interest. It is evidently of 
a later date than that built by Grymbald in 887. It may 
possibly be eleventh century, though the architectural details 
of the existing masonry rather show it to be a century later— 
Say 1150. Its dimensions are 36 feet by 20 and 1o feet high. 
The vaulting is of semicircular arches of hewn stone, sup- 
ported by two rows of short Saxon columns with well ex- 
tended capitals. At the west end isa chamber, probably for.a 
shrine, and on either side there were formerly passages con-| 
necting the crypt with the church by steps leading to the nave. 
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The Old Divinity School. 


being carried out by William of Waynflete, was not completed — 
until 1480. Above it is the library founded by Humphrey, 


y Style of the entrance prepares us for the elaborate character 


stone pendants with small figures, forms a special ‘attraction, © 
' This was originally richly painted. and gilt, and the wil 7S 
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were filled with rich stained-glass of an heraldic character, 
iefly consisting of the arms of the benefactors who had con- 
tributed to the work. These were destroyed in the reign of 
Edward VI. for partaking of. the superstitious doctrines of 
‘Rome, the fittings were broken up and for some time nettles 
and brambles grew about the walls. On September 30, 1555, 
the Bishops Ridley and Latimer were cited to appear here 
before the appointed commissioners to answer for “sundry 
erroneous opinions” openly maintained in Oxford, for which 
they were condemned and martyred in the City Ditch on 
October 16 of the same year. The building was to some 
extent repaired in 1625, when the House of Commons, driven 
from London by the plague, held their sittings here. At the 
same time the House of Lords sat in the north end of the 
picture gallery in the Bodleian Library, while the Privy Council 
assembled in Christ Church Hall. During the Civil War and 
siege of Oxford the school was used as a storehouse for corn 
and provisions for the troops. It was restored to its present 
state in 1669, the buttresses in the south side and the north 
door opened under the direction of Sir Christopher Wren. 
-_ On the west end of the Divinity School is the Convocation 
- House, built with the rooms above, forming an addition to 
‘Duke Humphrey’s ‘Library, in 1639. 
Opposite the Balliol College in Broad Street may be seen 
an iron cross, let into the roadway, marking the supposed spot 
in the old City Ditch, the Canditch, outside the walls where the 
_aartyrs were burnt. Passing Balliol we turn to the right 
_ towards the Martyrs’ Memorial, erected in 1841 from the 
_ designs of Sir George G. Scott, adapted from the Eleanor 
_ crosses erected by Edward. I. 
‘ And now we bend our steps to the Mitre Hotel for a well- 
_ earned rest and refreshment. The hotel is quite one of the 
antiquities of Oxford, for on the woodwork of one of the win- 
_ dows overlooking the yard may.be seen carved the date 1635. 
-_Inconclusion I have to acknowledge the valuable informa- 
~ tion I have obtained from Anthony Wood’s “Survey of the 
_ Antiquities of the City of Oxford ;” “The Records of the City 
hs of Oxford,” by W. H. Turner; “‘The Early History of Oxford 
_ during the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries,” by Jas. Parker ; 
_ “Oxford,” by Chas, W. Boase; the “Historical Handbook to 
Oxford,” by Jas. T. Moore, and the very excellent “ Oxford 
_ Guide” books by Jas: Parker and Edward C. Alden, and 
_ personally to Mr. Jas. Parker for information given me with 
reference to the church of St. Peter’s in the East. 


SEQUENCES OF PREHISTORIC REMAINS. 


A PAPER was read by Mr. Wm. Flinders Petrie at Dover 
4 on “Sequences in Archeology.” 
In written history, he said, the value of chronology lies 
almost entirely in its defining the sequence of events ; and if 
the order of changes in a civilisation can be fixed the reference 
~toascale of years is but a secondary matter. Hitherto only 
ery vague and general terms, covering large periods, have 
‘been used in naming prehistoric remains, and those terms 
referring to places and not toage. The very incomplete records 
of discoveries make such terms the best that can be usually 
' attained. But if we possessed a perfect record of an unlimited 
_ number of contemporary groups of objects (as from tombs), all 
_ of which objects have had a time of invention, popularity and 
"decay, and the use of which overlap each other, it is clear that 
with patience it would be possible to arrange all the series of 
_ groups in their order of time, and so establish definite sequences 
“among the various objects. Such a task would be like that of 
"reconstructing the order of an alphabet from torn-up fragments 
_ which contained only two or three letters each, or settling 
the sequence of scattered geological beds from the femains 
found in each. If, then, a sequence can be established, a scale 
f notation is needed. As a scale of years is impossible, a 
_ scale of equal activities is the most reasonable. This may be 
-weached by placing all the available material in order (from 
tombs, houses, &c.) and then dividing it into a scale of equal 
parts. Such a scale, though not equal in time, will yet give a 
fair unit for measuring a civilisation. 
_ From the records of the excavations that my party have made 
in Egypt we have the contents of some thousands of prehistoric 
tombs exactly known. Every type of vase, of stone or pottery 
is defined in a corpus containing over a thousand forms, so 
_ that. merely a letter and a number defines precisely what was 
found. Thus all the complexity of variations can be dealt with 
_ Vigorously in a workable condition. The practical process for 
dealing with this material is by writing out the contents of each 
_ Srave on one slip of card, and then sorting the cards into such 
O “oth that there shall be the minimum dispersion of each type 
a 
_ The methods of sorting the cards into the original order of 
he graves (as nearly as possible) depend on various prin- 
ples. (1) Any certain superposition of graves, one later than 
her. (2) Any clear and unquestionable series of changes 
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of form or of manufacture, (These two principles serve to fix 
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the order of our scale, whether going forward or backward in . 
time.) (3) Statistical methods; sorting graves by the telative . 
proportions of types in common with ages before or after them. 
This is the way to place a large quantity of material roughly in 
order. (4) Method of style serves to group in sequence the 
forms which are clearly intermediate between others, after their 
approximate place is already fixed by statistics. (5): Method of 
compression. ‘The earliest and latest examples of each type to 
be examined, to see if it be possible to concentrate them. Such 
inquiry always results in revealing a tension. between two or 
more types; either one must be earlier or another later than in 
other cases, proved by their occurring together on one slip. 
The range of similar types helps to decide this, © 

Practically a range in prehistoric Egypt of perhaps a 
thousand years (may be, half or double of that) is broken up 
into a-scale of fifty parts of equal activities, and we can define 
the age of every type of object found in that scale, as 38 to 41, 
53 to 65, &c,; these numbers may be termed sequence dates, 
or S.D. Pottery is the best material for study. But all other 
forms in stone, metal, ivory, &c., are useful evidence, though 
more liable to transmission and to copying. 

We reach thus a system for the exact definition of all that 
we can learn on prehistoric times—a system which can be 
applied to all countries where enough material can be studied, 
and which will enable us to exactly state any correlation dis- 
covered between the civilisation of different lands, when a 
sequence date of one country can be proved equal to a given 
sequence date elsewhere. 


NEW. BUILDING REGULATIONS FOR 
GLASGOW. 


N Monday the draft of the proposed Building Regulations 
Bill for Glasgow was submitted to the Corporation of 
the city. According to the Glasgow Herald there are 
143 clauses. For the sake of clearness and ready reference 
these are marked “new” or “altered,” and are grouped under 
a variety of headings such as streets, through ventilation, 
sewers, building line, height and construction of buildings, 
noxious and dangerous businesses, theatres and public build- 
ings, neglected structures and penalties for breach of by-laws. 
Taking these in the order named, the first object aimed at is a 
reform of the register of public streets presently kept under the 
Act of 1866. The duties of the registrar are to be closely 
associated with the work of the Dean of Guild Court. He will 
make up and have charge of a map of the city, and will be 
expected to keep it up to date so far as the closing of old: 
thoroughfares and the opening of new ones are concerned, The 
Corporation, on its part, will be entrusted with fresh powers 
not only as to the taking over of streets and courts, but as to 
other “promiscuous” matters, It may, for instance, require 
the owner of any new building situated at the junction of two 
streets to round off the corner either to the height of the first 
storey or to the full height of the erection, compensation of a 
reasonable nature being made to the owner. It will also be in 
a position to acquire lands or premises for the purpose of 
widening the streets and forming a regular line along the foot- 
paths. Nor has the picturesqueness of the thoroughfares in 
other respects been overlooked, the Corporation being at 
liberty to place shrubberies in their centres, and where space 
permits to enclose portions of them as pleasure grounds. 
Coming next to through ventilation, the Bill proposes to arm 
the Dean of Guild Court with power to carry into effect the views 
so often urged nowadays by sanitarians by the admission of air ~ 
and sunshine into workshops and dwelling-houses. For this 
purpose through ventilation is provided for in connection with 
both new streets and streets that are already laid out. Clauses 
are introduced, moreover, for securing free space in sleeping 
apartments and for open spaces in front of windows, while an 
entirely. new one deals with buildings in hollow squares. The 
fourth and fifth parts of the measure cover sewers, soil-pipes, 
ashpits and kindred subjects. They embody several amend- 
ments on the existing Corporation rights, and seem to be 
rendered necessary on two grounds—first on account of the 
recent development of electricity mains throughout the city, 
and, secondly, on account of the significant hints as to the 
dangers of neglected water-closets to be found in the last 
report of the medical officer of health. The fourth section 
contains but two new clauses. One is to the effect that no 
building shall be erected upon a lower level than will allow the _ 
drainage to be drained into a public sewer, and that no. 
cellar or floor of a building shall be formed at a lower depth . 
than will admit of the drainage finding its way into a public | 
sewer. The other provides that the master of works: may 
require the owner of lands or heritages adjoining any, private . 
street, at any time before the formation of a sewer in such 
street, to make a sewer of such size and in such a position as — 
he may prescribe. In the fifth section two new clauses are — 
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included, forbidding the exposure of cisterns to contam nation, 
and requiring the owners of ashpits to renew or repair them in 
the case of dilapidation or decay. 
The next part of the Bill—building lines, sites and founda- 
tions—contains several proposals borrowed from the London 
Act of 1894, and these are apparently intended to strengthen 
the clauses already referred to for putting back buildings which 
are beyond the line of any street. In Part 7 we find the 
London Act again drawn upon for a clause declaring that no 
building other than a church shall, except with the consent of 
the Corporation, be erected in’ any street of a greater height 
than the width of such street, and in no case shall such 
height exceed go feet. So much for warehouses of the 
“skyscraper” type. A new clause applies to houses 
of that description, and ordains that they must not 
exceed in height the width of the street in which they are 
erected. Part 8, which deals with the construction of build- 
ings—their strength, roofs and chimneys—teems with altera- 
tions of a more or less sweeping nature on the present regula- 
tions, but it contains only four new clauses. The first makes 
owners responsible for the stability of their buildings and of all 
projections, chimney stalks and chimney cans; the second and 
third compass the protection of chimneys and chimney heads, 
while the fourth deals with the removal of pipes on existing 
buildings. One of the modified clauses may be recommended 
to the notice of the owners of the hoists now so common in 
orfices and warehouses. It declares that wherever such a hoist 
is constructed within an enclosed area the walls must be of 
incombustible material. A good deal mote stringency, 
too, has been imported into the clauses under the tenth 
part of the Bill, which concerns “noxious and dangerous 
businesses.” In this connection it is interesting to be reminded 
of the kind of businesses that come and do not come under 
such a category. Blood-boilers and bone-boilers are directly 
catalogued as “noxious.” On the other hand, the businesses 
of soap-boilers, tallow-melters, knackers, fell-mongers, tripe- 
boilers and slaughterers of cattle or horses are exempt from the 
rules laid down in the measure. These amount very much to 
this, on the one hand, that no person shall erect any dwelling- 
house nearer than 50 feet to a building used for any noxious 
business ; and on the other, that no business of that kind can 
be carried on at less than the same distance from any dwelling- 
house. Part Io is applicable to theatres ahd public buildings. 
There is nothing very novel in it, though some of the clauses 
are strengthened for the purpose of giving additional safety 
in the event of fire or other emergencies. The remaining 
sections of the draft Biil contain little that is particularly 
fresh. Attention may be drawn, however, to several points 
of importance. For example, one of the clauses under 
Part If insists upon the window-sashes of new houses 
being so constructed as to admit of the outside of the 
window being cleaned from the inside of the room. What is 
more, this provision is after the expiry of seven years to apply 
to existing dwelling-houses. A second novelty is found in the 
provision to be made in factories and workshops for means of 
escape in case of fire. A third deals with the adequate 
lighting and ventilation of common stairs, and a fourth with the 
removal of all obstructions from every staircase and passage 
forming an exit from any new or existing building. To these, 
as well as to other portions of the Bill, objections will no doubt 
be forthcoming from various quarters. No one, however, is 
likely to raise any question as to the skill and care which have 
been manifested in the drawing up of the measure, If the 
compilers have made mistakes it is not from lack of industry 
or from inattention to the best information on the subject. As 
already indicated, several of the new clauses have been taken 
from the London Act of 1894. Some of the provisions of the 
Burgh Police (Scotland) Act and of the Edinburgh and Paisley 
Bills have also been utilised, so that when the special com- 
mittee advise the adoption of new clauses they do so with a 
certain amount of authority. The whole subject, however, 
must be thoroughly threshed out in. the Corporation and else- 
where before the Bill is allowed to go forward to Parliament. 


CELTIC FIBULA IN AFRICA, 

PAPER on the “Occurrence of Celtic Types of Fibula 

of the Hallstatt and La Téne Periods in Tunisia and 
Eastern Algeria” was read before the anthropological section 
of the British Association by Mr. Arthur J. Evans, M.A., F.S.A. 
In the course of a recent journey the author found repeated 
evidence that a form of Late Celtic fibula, answering to a 
well-known Middle La Téne type of continental archeologists 
was In use among the ancient Numidians. Three examples of 
this were described—two from near Constantine (the ancient 
Cirta), and one from a dolmen near El-Kef (Sicca Venerea), 
‘ The author traced the origin of this type in the lands about the 
head of the Adriatic, and its subsequent diffusion on European 
soil. Attention was called to the new materials for the 
chronology of this and other allied forms supplied by. 
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Bianchetti’s excavations in the Gaulish cemeteries of 
Ornavasso near the Lago Maggiore, where a large series 
of tombs were approximately dated by the presence of coins, 
The author also described some examples of earlier fibula: 
found at Carthage, and in a dolmen near Guyotville, in Algeria, 
Two of the forms are parallel to thcse found im the early 
cemetery of Fusco, near Syracuse, and may have been due to 
the same Corinthian influence which during the sixth, seventh 
and eighth centuries seems to have been predominant at 
Carthage itself. Another Carthaginian fibula is identical with 
a Hallstatt type, and is the prototype of the “cross-bow ” form 
so widely distributed throughout the north, when it gave birth 
to a long succession of derivative forms reaching down in 
Gothland and elsewhere to Mediaeval times. In the case of 
both the earlier and later African examples there is thus an 
indication pointing to the ancient course of the amber trade by 
the Adriatic coast. The appearance of Celtic types of fibula 
among the Numidians finds its complement in the discovery of 
large hoards of Carthaginian and Numidian coins on the transit’ 
line of this commerce’ between the Save and’ the Adriatic, 
Attention was further called to the appearance of Late Celtic 
forms of fibula in the Carthaginian dominion of Weste Se 
Sicily, 1 ae 


ASSOCIATED HOMES. 


T° the course of his address as president of the section 
economic science and statistics of the British Association 
Mr. Henry Higgs said:—As regards housing, the English — 
cottage or artisan’s house is regarded on the Continent rather _ 
as a model for imitation than as a subject for criticism; but 
the pressure of population upon space in our large cities, joine 
with a love of life in the town, may possibly prove too stro 
for the individualist’s desire far a house to himself. ~ If we 
should be driven to what Mrs. Leonard Courtney has proposed 
to call Associated Homes, the famillistdre founded by M. 
Godin at Guise, and rooted in the idea of Fourier’s phalanstere, 
will show us what has already been achieved in this direction. 
Dissociated from industrial enterprise it might easily become ‘ 
popular in England. Some of its collective economies are cer- 
tainly deserving of imitation, and the experience not only of — 
the Continent, but also of America, may soon bring us face to: 
face with the question whether the preparation of dinners 
large towns should not—at least for the working classes—be 
left to the outside specialist like the old home industries of 
baking and brewing. An excellent example of scientific 
observation is “ Les Maisons types,” by M. de Foville, the well- 
known master of the French Mint. _ Hedescribes in detail the _ 
various forms of huts, cottages and houses scattered over 
France in such a fashion that it is said the traveller in a rail 
way train may tell, by reading the book, through what part of 
the country he is passing ; and he gives the reasons, founded’ — 
upon history or local circumstances, for the peculiarities in 
architecture to be observed. The book is a useful warning 
against rash generalisations as to the best type of house for a. od 
working man. Be ct 0, Ree 


VANDALISM AT STIRLING. — F 
ic a letter to the Scotsman, Mr. F, H. Skrine says :—War is. 
a sternly utilitarian trade, and every one who has travelled 
much is aware that military men are everywhere prone to 
subordinate the sweet to the useful. At Delhi the Diwan-i- — 
Khas—that grand public audience hall where the Great Mogul. 
was wont to show the light of his countenance to his adoring ~ 
subjects—is, or was till lately, made to serve. the purpose of a 
canteen, The oldest Christian church in Great Britain, situated 
within the precincts of Dover Castle, was for many generations. 
a coalhole. But still worse desecration is to be seen at 
Stirling, that proud seat of Scottish monarchy, associated with 
the noblest episodes of national history. The castle is the 
depot of-a Highland regiment, and its public edifices have 
been most ruthlessly disfigured to provide accommodation fo: 
the garrison. The erstwhile palace, still ‘decorated 
emblematical statues and perfect in its proportions, is 
soldiers’ recreation club. The halls which once resounded 
with wassail and minstrelsy, which, could their stones but speak, — 
would reveal many a secret of State, now re-echo the click of bil- 4 
lardballs. The splendid Gothic Parliament House has its ancient" 
windows built up, and is parcelled off into dormitories. The 
Chapel Royal, in which James VI. was christened and 
crowned, is divided by hideous planking into two floors,and 
serves as an armoury and a waiting-room for picnic parties. _ 
In an inner quadrangle, and overlooking a beautiful -hanging 
garden, is the room wherein the Earl of Douglas was murdered 
by James II. It was damaged some years ago by a fire, and ee 
has been rebuilt without the slightest regard for architectural 
propriety. Here are installed a paltry attempt at a museum, ee 
and a counter for the. sale. of pop-guns, post-cards and 
souvenirs of Stirling. The inner moat is the officers’ lawn : 
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tennis court; the tilting-ground has been thrown into the 
neighbouring cemetery, and is covered with commonplace 
‘tombs. 
There is no group of buildings in all Scotland so redolent 
of a glorious history as those which crown the proud rock 


of Stirling. With a trifling expenditure, guided by a 
loving reverence for the past, it would be easy to restore 
these precious fragments of a vanished age, and so give the 
world a mirror of social life in the middle ages, The import- 
ance of the castle from a military point of view has gone for 
ever, and if it were considered necessary to retain it as a depét 
for troops they should be housed in modern barracks. - The old 
‘buildings might serve as a museum of Medizval antiquities. 
Hither should be removed the standard weights and measures, 
‘now kept in the Guild Hall, the oaken busts of kings and 
“queens, known as the “Stirling Heads,” deposited in the Smith 

Institution, and the ancient weapons removed in the last 
century to the Tower of London. But vandalism at Stirling is 
“not confined to the castle. The glorious old Greyfriars’ Church 
thas suffered as grievously at: the hands of the mutilator. 
About 250 years ago it was divided into two parish churches by 
‘solid party-walls and a vaulted passage. The royal pew, still 
bearing the arms of Scotland, has been nearly filled with 
masses of masonry, and the effect of the unity of design, of long- 
drawn aisle and fretted vault has been entirely lost. If a 
process analogous to that which was undergone by St. Giles’s 
Cathedral in the early eighties were applied to the .Greyfriars’ 
Church at Stirling, its beauties, hitherto veiled, would be a load- 
‘stone of attraction for countless visitors. — 


PTOLEMAIC MONUMENTS. 


_*YJ°HE correspondent of the Zzmes in Alexandria writing on 
the 7th inst. says :—This morning saw Alexandria en- 
_ -dowed with an interesting monument, a relic of the Ptolemaic 
days. About twenty years ago there was discovered in the 
‘grounds of the Jewish school the shaft of a large handsome rose 
granite column ; this was presented to the municipality, but no 
_ use was made of it until quite recently Dr. Schiess Bey, director 
_ of the Government hospital, offered to erect it on a prominent 
, site near the hospital from which it is visible far out-to sea, 
taking upon himself the responsibility of all risks and expense. 
_ By good fortune his excavations resulted in finding the capital 
-almost uninjured at 30 feet distance from the shaft. The length 
_ of shaft is over 34 feet, with a diameter of 33 feet and weight 
_ 27 tons. The base, a separate piece, is 2 feet 4 inches in 
_ height by 5 feet 5 inches diameter, and the capital, which con- 
sists of two pieces, is 4 feet 6 inches in height by 7 feet 9 
_ inches diagonal breadth. One side of it is not carved, but has 
_ cuts made for inserting metal cramps as though it were origin- 
_ ally attached to a ‘building, the capital considerably overhang- 
ang the base of the column. The monument when completed 
will measure 55 feet 7 inches from the ground to the summit. 
The column is believed to have belonged to the temple of 
_ Saturn, which early in the fourth century was transformed into 
- «the church of St. Michael. 
as The following inscription is on a scroll deposited in the 
- pedestal of grey stone built to support the column :— 
: “This column was erected in commemoration of the fall 


of Omdurman and Khartum (September 2, 1898), a victory: 


won by the troops of. Victoria, Queen and Empress, fighting 
_ side by side with the soldiers of Abbas Hilmy, Khedive of 
_Egypt. ; : : 
_ “The glorious success of the combined troops - under 
‘General Kitchener, Sirdar of the Egyptian Army, resulting in 
_ ‘the reconquest of the Sudan agd the avenging of the death of 
_ Gordon Pasha, was rendered possible by the prosperity of 
_ Egypt, chiefly due to the wise counsels of the English Minister 
_ Plenipotentiary, Lord. Cromer, and the hearty co-operation of 
_ English and Egyptian officials.” 
- A Statue of Gordon would worthily crown the column, and 
_ Ihave been asked:to bring the suggestion to the notice of the 
_ friends of the late general in the hope that they will approve of 
“it and further its’ execution, as there is no monument to his 
memory in this country, for which he did so much and finally 
- gave his life. 
___ Another monument, also due to the initiative of Dr. Schiess, 
is a beautiful white marble column with a composite capital of 
_ green granite which he discovered during his excavations in 
_ ground belonging to the hospital. This column he. erected in 
_ 1897 to commemorate the Queen’s Jubilee; it stands on a 
_ Knoll in the hospital garden overlooking the sea, and bears on 
__ the pedestal the following inscription :— 
: : boy VICTORIAE 
hay 7" : ie wives, BRIE, REG». FIDyY DEF, 
De ae mens © IND. IMP. 


3) es IVN; XXH. A.D. 
ee | MDCCCXCVH. , fins 
T It seems a pity that the learned societies of England dis- 


_iplay little or no interest in the Greek and Roman antiquities of 
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Alexandria and the neighbourhood, where very much of great 
value still remains buried. The city museum now contains a 


highly interesting collection, which, however, but few travellers. 
stay to visit. 


GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1901. 


HE general prospectus issued in connection with the fine 
art, Scottish history and archzology section of this 
exhibition states that it is intended that the fine art section of 
the Glasgow International Exhibition to be held in Kelvingrove 
Park during the summer of rgo1 “shall be a teature of special 
prominence and importance. The beginning of the twentieth 
century will afford an appropriate occasion for reviewing the 
art of the preceding hundred years, and it has accordingly been 
determined by the executive council of the association that 
loan collections of pictorial works shall be formed with the 
view of illustrating the progress of art during the nineteenth 
century. Art in its widest.sense applied to the decorative 
treatment of material will also be illustrated by loan collections; 
and in relation to Scotland it is intended to extend and improve 
on the remarkable collection which in the Bishop’s Castle 
formed so attractive a feature in the exhibition of 1888.” The 
new art gallery and museum building, which is to be the future 
home of the art and science collections of the Corporation of 
Glasgow, will be entirely devoted to the purposes of this 
section. As in 1888, so also'on this occasion it has been pro- 
vided that if any surplus accrues from the exhibition it shall be 
handed over to the Corporation to be applied for the promotion 
of art and science under their charge. It is further stated in 
the general prospectus that “the inauguration of the Glasgow 
Art Gallery and Museum will form an epoch in the art history 
of Glasgow. and it is the earnest desire of this committee to 
bring together within the walls of this new institution col- 
lections which will adequately represent the culture of the - 
nineteenth century and the past history of the Scottish nation. 
Therexis every reason to hope that the coming exhibition may 
be even more successful than its predecessor, and a confident 
appeal is now made to art collectors and possessors of national 
memorials for support in the arduous undertaking which lies 
before the committee.” The building, which is of stone, with 
concrete floors, consists of a central hall, 125 feet by 56 feet, 
with two courts, each 102 feet by 60 feet, east and west of this 
hall. The galleries are twelve in- number, arranged in two 
floors around the courts, with eight pavilions at the corners. 
The galleries average 100 feet long by 28 feet wide. The 
upper galleries and pavilions are roof-lighted and especially 
adapted for showing pictures. The exhibition will be guarded 
day and night by members of the police force and fire brigade, 
and the use of the electric light will obviate the risks incidental 
to gas lighting. The art section will be confined to the works 
obtained on lean, and will embrace the following~ divisions :— 
(1) Oil-paintings of the nineteenth century ; (2) water-colour 
paintings and pastels of the nineteenth century and miniatures ; 
(3) sculpture and architecture ; (4) works in black and white ; 
(5) photography ; (6) art objects; (7) Scottish archeology and: 
history. The Queen has intimated her intention to make 
appropriate loans to several of the divisions from the Royal 


collections, and the Prince of Wales will also lend to the 


section. The exhibition will open early in May, 1901, and 
continue for about six months. The collection of works will 
begin on February 1, 1901. The offices of the section are at 
Corporation Galleries, 270 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 


ROMAN CHESTER. 


HE excavations being carried on for the reconstruction of 
the Grotto inn, at the end of Commonhall Street, 
Chester, have yielded further discoveries of considerable im- 
portance and interest, undoubtedly dating back to Roman 
times. In addition to the base of the Roman column already 
discovered, another has been unearthed of precisely the same 
construction. Both are zz sz/z upon the original wall, and on 
the south side of them there is still intact the é water or rain- 
gutter, and the masonry adjoining is quite perfect. It is highly 
probable that these two columns joined to others which were 
discovered in Commonhall Street, and thus can be traced out 
the north and south sides of what had been originally a large 
and imposing building. In clearing off the débris from these 
remains a quantity of charcoal and portions of charred timber 
were .discovered with other remains, such as coins of Con- 
stantinus I. and II., fragments of bronzes, roofing tiles and 
portions of a pair of millstones. It is inferred from the 
abundance of charcoal that the buildings were probably de- 
stroyed. by fire. There are no traces at all of columns or 
capitals, and it is highly probable that these were unearthed 
and removed when the old Grotto inn, or some former building, 
was erected subsequent to the demolition of the Roman 
building. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


_THE number of. theories about the purpose. for which |. 
Hardly two 


Stonehenge was erected is extraordinary. 
archeologists will be found to agree on the subject. 
Another addition was brought before the British Association 
by Dr,“ ALrrED Eppowrs. He believes’ that the thirty 
large upright stones, with their intervals, indicate that the 
circle was divided into sixty equal parts ; that the grooved 
stone (which is the best selected, worked and: preserved 
stone in the whole ruin, but has never hitherto received the 
attention it deserved) was used for supporting a pole in a 
definite and permanent manner ; and that the signs of wear 
at the mouth of the groove, together with the two worn 
horizontal hollows or waists, and the dimples on the con- 
vex back of the stone, indicate not only where, but how, 
this pole was fixed. Such a pole would form the pointer of 
a sun-dial for daily observation,» or, what was more im- 
portant—an indicator of the time of year, by the length of 
its shadow. The levelled avenue (along which the sun’s 
shadow would fall about 3 p.m.) and the flat “ slaughter- 


stone ” with its arrow-head marking are considered by Dr. | 


EppowEs to support his view. 


ALTHOUGH many resolutions have been registered for 
boycotting the Paris Exhibition of next year, the prepara- 
tions are still continued as zealously as ever. M. CHAPLAIN 
has completed the model for the medal which is to be 
awarded. On the obverse he has introduced two female 
figures, which represent Renown carrying Industry through 
the air on its wings, Below is seen the Champs-Elysées with 
the Exhibition buildings. On the reverse will be a head of 
the Republic in a Phrygian bonnet crowned with oak 
leaves. Another view of Paris is seen in the background. 
The Minister of Finance has also determined the amount of 
money which it will be necessary to apply for to pay 
expenses for administration. Half, a million of francs will 


be required by the President to pay the cost of the 


reception of distinguished visitors. A million of francs 
will be distributed among the Ministers. Employés of the 
Government whose salaries do not exceed 2,500 francs a 
year will have an increase of 10 per cent. That item 
alone will amount to 2,700,000 francs. <A subsidy of 
1,282,000 francs will be paid over. to the city of Paris for 
an increase of 1,239 policemen, who are to be employed 
during the Exhibition. . 


WHEN Mr. Griapstone said the ancient Greeks were 
colour-blind he expressed the opinion of many modern 
inquirers. ‘The Greeks were not peculiar, for it is generally 
suppcsed that all races of men were at one time uncon- 
sciously suffering from a deprivation of power which pre- 
vented them from enjoying the variety of colours which 
nature presents. To test the belief trials have been made in 
countries which are still in a primitive condition. The 
results of tests with 150 natives of Torres Straits and Kiwai 
were brought before the meeting of the British Association 
by Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, who was a member of the Cam- 
bridge Expedition. The usual wool test for colour- 
blindness was tried without finding one case. About eighty 
members of other races, including Australians, Polynesians, 
Melanesians, Tamils and half-castes were also tested without 


finding one case, except among natives of Lifu. The names | 


used for colours by the natives of Murray Island, Mabuiag 
and Kiwai were very fully investigated, and the derivation 
of such names in most cases established. The colour 
vocabularies of these islands showed the special feature 
which appears to characterise many primitive languages. 
There were definite names for red, less definite for yellow, 
and still less so for green, while a definite name for blue 
was either absent or borrowed from English. The three 
languages mentioned, and some Australian languages, 
seemed to show different stages in the evolution of a colour 
vocabulary, Several Australian natives (from Seven Rivers 
and Fitzroy River) appeared to be almost limited to words 
for red, white and black. In Kiwai there was no word for 
blue, for which colour the same word was used as for black, 
while the name applied to green appeared to be inconstant 
and indefinite. In Murray Island the native word for blue 


was the same as that used for black, but the ‘English word - 


~ had been adopted and modified into btilu-biilu. The lan- 


‘of them more or less consciously based on the work t 


‘groups. 


.Eastwoop, of Kensington, 
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guage of Mabuiag was more advanced ; there was’ 
for blue (maludgamulnga, sea colour), but it was of 
used for green. Corresponding to this defect of - 
terminology there appeared to be an actual defect of y 
for colours of short wave-length. In testing with coloured 
wools no mistake was ever made with reds, but blues and 
greens were constantly confused, as. were blue and violet. 


~. In the preceding volumes of Zhe Architect noti 
will be found of: the successes of the: Nottingham Sch 
of Art while it was directed by Mr. J..S. RAWLE, as well 
reviews of some of his books. Among the latter was 

series of Geometry lectures that had been so helpful to _ 
students. The book, which was, we believe, the first of 
kind, met a long-felt need ; educational: bodies . approy 
of it as a standard work, and it soon. became deserve 
popular. In its revised and enlarged form (1888) it becat 
practically a new work, and the frequent additions, tos 
Government requirements, &c., have brought it up to ¢ 
Other books were subsequently issued on the subject, 


have failed to dislodge—for it still retains its position, — 
has passed through sixteen editions, and attained a sale 
250,000. _ A cheap edition, in paper covers, is published at 
1s. ‘The connected publications are also still in demand. 


mittee for the Californian University are so long kept fro 
the public, it might be supposed the new institution is 
to be inspired by the go-ahead spirit of America. It 
supposed, however, that M. Henri-JEAN-EmitE BEéNAR 
of Paris, has been awarded the first prize of 10,000 
He won the Prix de Rome in 1867, and one of his offi 
appointments is the charge of the Palais de Compie 
Messrs. HOWELLS, Stokes & HornsostTEL, of New Y 
gain the second prize of 4,000 dols. ; Messrs. DESPRADEL 
& Copan, of Boston, third prize of 3,000 dols. ; Me 


factory to Frenchmen, for the foreign prizemen . are 
believed to be former students 
ATT i! 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

GROUP OF COTTAGES, PORT SUNLIGHT, CHE3HIRE, 
HE newly-created Cheshire industrial village 
given rise to much interest in England and els 
where.. It was a commendable experiment to build ho 
which were superior to those found elsewhere for the | 
of workpeople. We have from time to. time publi 
illustrations of’ parts; and now give one of the princip: 
The view has been reproduced from a draw 

which was exhibited this year at the Royal Academy. ( 


; Grose t . re : Ay ane 
74, 76, 78 HIGH STREET, DEPTFORD, — 
“T “HESE premises were .erected for Mr. “WIL 
. Wricut, of Deptford. The whole of the grout 
floors, about 45 feet deep, are occupied by the shops, #1 
basements being used for shop stores. On the first an 
second floors are living-rooms, kitchens, sculleries, 
rooms, bath-rooms and offices. The front is in stock b 
with rubbed red brick piers and buff terra-cotta dres 
The floor over the shops is of steel and concrete con 
tion. The terra-cotta was executed by Messrs. Dou 
constructional steelwork by Messrs. M. T. Suaw. . The 
builder was Mr. T. D, Lenc, of Evelyn Street, Deptford, 
and the amount of the contract nearly 4,000/, > aa 
Mr. Louis Jacoz, A.R.I.B.A, of New Cross, was tk 
architect, then in partnership with Mr, J. A. BRAND 
practising as Jacon & BRanp, at 34 Gresham Street, E.C. 


‘RESIDENCE AT WIMBLEDON. 


- ‘HE building shown in the illustration is in pro 


ws: T-« 
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. "STAINED: ‘GLASS IN “ENGLAND SINCE THE 
| GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


Be WITH. SQME ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES: 
Be RR HD _ REFERRED TO. | 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 


* ‘Author of “ Ecclesiologia Germanica,” “Summer Holidays 
-among French Cathedrals,” &c. 


Introduction (continued ). . 


agi may not be uninteresting at this stage of our history to 
cast a glance upon the state of modern church architecture 
& in England about the year 1840, just as the Ecclesiological 
Society was starting upon its labours, and when the promoters 
of that great movement which, whether we regard it from a 
‘moral or an artistic standpoint, was the spontaneous growth of 
‘the Church of England, and which was destined to entirely 
change the ecclesiastical face of the country, were beginning to 
‘emerge from Bek academical position to one of practical 
‘action. 
_ That the Reformation acted as a “ heavy blow and dis- 


‘couragement” to church building is a fact not to be denied. - 


A decline had taken place in ecclesiastical architecture towards 
the close of the Wars of the Roses; but the building and 
_ embellishment of churches and religious houses was prosecuted 

with unabated activity up to the middle of the sixteenth century, 


recovered within the last forty years. 
‘ Although purity of style and zeal in ‘church building seemed 
_ at once to have come to-an end, it must be conceded that there 
has been no period since the Reetiaaden | in which constructions 
either partially in the spirit of Gothic architecture or repro- 
ducing some of its details have not been erected, as evidenced 
by such edifices of the seventeenth century as St. Catherine 
Cree Church, the chapels of Lincoln’s Inn and the Charter- 
- house ; St. John, Leeds ; St. Charles, Plymouth ; St. Laurence, 
Morden ; Stanton Harold Church, Leicestershire ; the Oxford 
college chapels of Wadham, Jesus, Lincoln, University, 
fl Oriel, and Brasenose; Peterhouse at Cambridge, and the 
_ ‘churches of St. Mary, Ingestre, and St. Guthlac, Passenham, 
_ Even in the darkest days of the Georges love a old Pointed 
‘art never became extinct, as testified by such absurdities as the 
nave of St. Mary’s, Warwick, and Strawberry Hill; by the 


mi 


_ *by'the chapel in Tavistock Place. But it was not until the 
_ __ twenties of the present century, when the era of Classicism was 


‘the world has seen, that the Pointed styles became applied to. 
* churches on a large scale, in such costly and well- intentioned but 
_ ‘impurely detailed structures as those the majority of which (the 
outcome of the Million Act of 1818) arose in the outskirts of 
London and in many provincial towns between 1820 and 1830. 
3 Of this class are St. Luke’s, Chelsea, by Savage, * with a well: 
~ proportioned’ tower, a very imposing interior taken em masse, 
eS and a vaulted roof, whose dond-fide character has ever since 
entitled the church to some distinction above others of its age ; 
ey Charles Barry’ s churches of St. Paul, St. John and the Holy 


.: ‘i _ spite ‘of ‘sundry poieeikmé. Weasiderable dignity of outline ; Christ 
a Church, Doncaster, and St. George’s, Sheffield ; + St. George, 
ci Birmingham, interesting as a work of Rickman ; { St? Martin, 
iS ‘Liverpool ; St. George, Leicester, with a remarkably: good 
/~ tower and spire for its date, copied perhaps from Grantham ; 

a ‘Holy | Trinity Church, Margate, whose interior, like that 
BOF . St. Luke’s, Chelsea, is on the whole extremely effective ; 

‘St George’s, Ramsgate, whose western tower supports a 
- graceful lantern of the All Saints, York, type; and others of 
an inferior order, as the churches at Mitcham, Haggerstone, 


* A very creditable ete) English chtnsth was also built by Savage 
at Tottenham. 

at Both from the designs of Woodhead and Hurst, aad evincing a 
esire to copy the old examples, They were fav ourably rev iewed in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
ve ca aR lies. buried in the churchyard surrounding this his 
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‘Somers Town * 


_ when it received that sudden check from which it has only, 


churches of Fenny Stratford, East Grinstead and Tutbury, and. 


‘dwindling to its close amid the most contemptible travesties | 


‘Chantrell. 
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and Brompton, and that which, provokingly 
enough, occupies one of the finest sites in London—St. Mark’s, 
Clerkenwell. The western tower and entrance to this charch 


are for their date (1825) highly creditable, but the interior isa 


flat-roofed, pillarless expanse, utterly unlike anything in the 
whole range of Medizval architecture. 

A little later, and we have several of a better order. St. 
Peter’s, Great Yarmouth, by Scoles; Vulliamy’s St. Michael’s, - 
Highgate, and Christ Chines: ‘Woburn Square; and Shaw’s 
St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, mith a lantern-tower often’ upheld 
as a model of its class by the ‘late. G. E. Street, R.A.; while 
Blore’s church at Stratford pay some very good poi notably. 
the nave arcade. 

These, however, were. ead by an abject fry, the out- 
come of the cheap. church mania to meet ‘the requirements of 
rapidly-increasing and long-neglected populations which were 
springing up in and around the Metropolis. Some of these 
structures, notably one built by Blore’in New North Road 
(so long celebrated for the excellence of its services during the 
incumbency of “ Scott of Hoxton”); St. Thomas, Charterhouse; 
St. James, Curtain Road; St. Thomas, Stepney, and’ others in 
the eastern districts of the town, were externally built in imita- 
tion of German Romanesque, but’ internally they are mere 
rooms, sometimes divided into a centre.and side aisles by 
wooden posts—structures in which all architectural'and ritual 
decency was ground down to the very dust, to meet an idolised 
tariff of so many shillings per sitting. 

However, this dreary period (1835-40) was relieved by a 
few churches of more than ordinary interest and, for their time, 
of merit. ; One of these is the church at Gueritons a suburb of 
Nottingham,’ a“ work:of Rickman; another, the. Roman 
Catholic chapel of Our Lady, in:Grove Road, St. John’s Wood. 
The work of.Scoles, one of the earliest and most zealous, if not 
ablest, pioneers of the Gothic’ movement, it was modelled 
either on the choir of the Temple Church or on the lady chapel 
at Salisbury, and was. subsequently copied at Edgbaston, near 
Birmingham. A very good interior is that of Christ Church, 
Watney Street, E, (1841), in which Byzantiné-Romanesque 
galleries form a constructional building feature. : Placed in'the 
hands of Mr. Jas. Brooks some thirty years ago, it emerged 
from them a really imposing and religious interior. .To°the 
same period (1839-41) belong Christ Church, Streatham Hill, 
by Wild, one of the first London churches in which a foreign 


| element was introduced into the design—in: this instance aa 


Early Venetian Pointed. The same architect’s church on 


Blackheath Hill has several very good features, and a little 


further on we find St. Margaret’s, Lee, another church in which 
the triple nave arrangement, found at the Temple and Salisbury, 
was laid under contribution, Then we have St. Peter’s, Leeds, 
in course of erection between 1839 and 1841, through, the 
exertions of Dean Hook, at that time vicar, and due to Mr. 
Judged by the present standard, this is not a 
church worthy the opulence of a city like Leeds, but it 
is replete with interesting associations, besides presenting 
a general air of solemnity. sufficient to throw the smoke 
and gloom of its locale far into the background... Pugin, 
our great ally, notwithstanding religious differences, had. 
already built several churches of great size and consider- 
able merit for the Anglo-Roman body, notably St. Chad’s, 
Birmingham, on a German model, the church at ’ Derby, 
which is rather Belgian in feeling, St. Wilfrid’s, Manchester, 
and St.. Marie’ s, Liverpool ; and was soon to throw his 
splendid talents into cordial co-operation with such architects 
of the Anglo-Catholic Church as Carpenter, for whom he had 
a great friendship. © Concerning this collaboration I shall fre- 
quently have occasion to speak in the course of these papers. 
Such is a brief sketch of our church architecture in the 
Pointed styles just previous to the revival of its true principles 
under the auspices of various societies and individuals of 
learning and taste. Another class of church, however, that: 
sprang up.in London and our great towns between 1820 and 
1830 demands a brief. notice, including as it does such feeble. 
and misplaced applications of the various Greek styles as St. 


Pancras and two other churches erected by the same architect, 


* The Somers Town curls (St. Mary’s, Seyi Street) was 
selected by Bee! in his ‘* Contrasts ” as the eas for Si anen 
chapel, : 
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Inwood, in the same parish—St. Peter, Regent Square, and 
Camden Town church; the churches of West Hackney, St. 
Mary, Bryanstone Square, and St. Anne, Wandsworth, by 
Smirke ; Soane’s Holy Trinity, Marylebone, and St. John’s, 
Bethnal Green ; St. John, Waterloo Road, and several others 
in large South London parishes, by Bedford ; Porden’s St. 
Matthew, Brixton ; Lapidge’s church at Hammersmith, and 
Basevi’s St. Mary by the Park at Greenwich.* 

Of the majority of these churches the most respectable 
portion is the portico ; but when the architect proceeded to pile 
a steeple on the top of it he ruined its otherwise classicality 
af effect, and when he came to his interior he failed most 
Jamentably. Much has been done of late years to render less 
offensive the interiors of these frightful piles of stone or brick 
which Nash, Soane and Inwood have left to tell posterity what 
the “ Augustan Age” of George IV. knew of church arrange- 
ment. Of interiors the preference may be given to those of Sir 
Robert Smirke’s three churches, in each of which we find the 
‘roof supported by Doric columns resting on the gallery fronts, 
St. Anne, Wandsworth, one of these churches, has, since the 
chancel was thrown out a few years ago, assumed a mpst 
grandiose aspect, all the accessories having been conceived in 
a style which, ifnot purely Classical, harmonise by no means 
ill with their locale. Not so West Hackney, where the redis- 
tribution of its internal arrangements took place thirty years 
ago, when such matters had not received that study which has 
of late been bestowed upon them; for miserable as many of 
these Commissioners’ churches are, there is no reason why 
their original character should be entirely set at nought by the 
refitter. In the case of West Hackney a reredos and pulpit 
were set up, beautiful works of art, it is true, but in the Pointed 
style.t However, all honour to those concerned in making the 
King’s Daughter all glorious within, and specially to the 
rector at that period—one of the most accomplished archzeolo- 
gists of his day—Rev. Thomas Hugo, M.A., F.S.A., who died 
after a rectorate of nearly ten years, on the last day of 1876, 
(R.1.P.) ; 

Perhaps the most interesting indication of the undying 
Jove of the English for Gothic was the publication—at a time 
when our ecclesiastical architecture] was at its worst, and 
when the “neat and polite edifice in the Grecian taste,” as the 
galleried conventicle-like structure which had succeeded to the 
solemnity and symbolic mystery of Wren, Gibbs, Hawksmoor 
and Flitcroft was called—of some of the most sumptuous works 
on architectural antiquities the century has seen, and this taste 
was fostered in no small degree by the Medizval descriptions 
in the novels of Sir Walter Scott. 

Among these truly princely works may be named Blore’s 
*“Monumental Remains,” Britton’s “ Cathedrals of England,” t 


* << There is a want of taste of every sort in these new churches. 
They gre not picturesque, like the old ones; they are not humble; 
they are mot what they are so often miscalled, Classical. A barn is a 
amore Classical building than a church with a fantastic steeple to it. 
in fact, a barn is of the genuine Classical shape, and only wants a 
stone covering and pillars about it to become a Temple of Theseus. 
The Classical shape is the shape of utility and beauty. Sometimes we 


see. it in the body of the modern church, but then a steeple must be | 


put upon it; the artist must have something of his own, and having, 
an fact, sothing of his own, he first puts a bit. of a steeple, which he 
thinks will not be enough, then another bit, and then another; adds 


another fantastic ornament here and there to his building by way of . 


«im or ‘border-like’; and so, having put his pepper-box over his 
pillars, and his pillars over his pepper-box, he pretends he has done a 
‘grand thing, while he knows very well he has only been perplexed, 
anda beicklayer.”—LEIGH Hunvr. St, Luke’s, Norwood, one of the 
‘four built in South London from Bedford’s plans, is the church referred 
to in the above extract from one of a very charming series of essays, 
“*The Indicator.” Seealso The Every Day Book, vol. i. pp. 464 and 477. 

¢ A chorus cantorum was also formed, but the stalls were Pointed 
in feeling. A few yearsago, however, these were removed and others, 
fax more suitable to their position, substituted for them. The sanctuary 
of St. John’s, Waterloo Road—another church of the same class as 
West Hackney—has also lately undergone tasteful amelioration in a 
mzo-Gothic style. Both churches will repay a visit. 

ft Britton monographed but fifteen of our cathedrals, the series 
appearing in the following order :— Salisbury (1814), Norwich (1816), 
Winchester (1817), York (1819), Lichfield (1820), Canterbury (1821), 
Oxford (1821), Wells (1824), Bath Abbey (1825), Exeter (1826) 
Peterborough (1828), Gloucester (1829), Bristol (1830), Hereford 
(1831) and Worcester (1835). Britton undertook’ the letterpress, the 
illustrations being shared by such undying names as Cattermole, Mac- 
keazie and Le Keux. Britton did not die until 1856, but he was 
probably deterred from completing the series by the publication of 
works on the same subject in a cheap inferior style. nial) 
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| nor education, who seem incapable of grasping its general ~ “ 


. ‘ Shy ¥ 
= — ae 
“ Antiquities of England and Architectural Dictionary,” Buck- a 
ler’s “ Views of the Cathedral Churches of England and Wales, __ 
with Descriptions,” Dodsworth’s “Salisbury Cathedral,” Dug- 
dale’s “‘Monasticon Anglicanum (Sir Henry Ellis’s edition, — 
illustrated by John Coney), Lyson’s “Magna Britannia,” the 
elder Pugin’s “Antiquities of Normandy,” “Specimens of 
Gothic Architecture,” and “Public Buildings of London;” 
Wild’s “ Cathedrals of York, Lichfield, Canterbury and Chester” .. 
(1807 to 1813), and his “Lincoln and Worcester,” published a 


| little later, and forming a noble folio volume ; “The Beauties : 


of England and Wales,” Neale’s “‘ Views of Churches in Great _ 
Britain,” and Storer’s “ Cathedrals.” = = “te 
To these must be added Carter’s “Views of Cathedrals” 
(elaborately sectioned) for the Society of Antiquaries, the 
“ Archeologia” and the Gentleman’s Magazine, the last forming, 
so to speak, the Art Journal, The Architect and the Notes and 
Queries of its day all rolled into one, and in which a great 
number of the churches built between 1820 and 1830 were very * 4 
severely criticised by the late E. J. Carlos, an enthusiastic a 
antiquary. - Se: 
Then such publications as the JZvror, and a little later the 
Penny Magazine and the Saturday Magazine, must not be for- - 
gotten. Containing as they frequently did a spiritedly penned 
if not profoundly learned article on some English or foreign 
church, they effected much in diffusing a love for old Gothic 
art among those unable to provide themselves with the costlier 
works above alluded to, and in which, while much had been 
written on the subject of _ church architecture and endless 
theories propounded about its origin and development, nothing - 24 . 
was done to ameliorate its actual condition. 1 ade | 
It was then left to writers of another decade—Rickman, f: 
Parker, the younger Pugin, Rev. J. L, Petit, Rev. G. A. Poole, — 
Raphael and J. A. Brandon, and Edmund Sharpe—to reduce 
the result of these researches to a systematic and compendious 
form, to provide what was a want most keenly felt by the archi- 
tectural student—a grammar of his art, and to sow the seeds of 
that revival of the true principles of Gothic architecture of 
which we have during the past forty years reaped so abundant — 
aharvest. “The Ecclesiologist,’ the “Instrumenta Eccle- 
siastica,” and Weale’s “Quarterly: Papers,” likewise proved [ 
most helpful. it Re ees ae 
Rescued by Barry, Blore, Chantrell, Poynter, Savage, Scoles — ; 
and Vulliamy—whatever may have been their shortcomings— 
from neglect, one might almost say from oblivion, church a 
architecture’s true revival was left to Butterfield, Carpenter, 
Scott, Pearson and Street ; to Derick, Hakewill, Cundy, F errey 9 
and Salvin ; to Dollman, Seddon and White ; to Pugin, Had- a 
field and Weightman, Buckler, and Wardell. as i “4 
Revivified and made to assume an entirely different com- 
plexion under Bodley, G. G. Scott, junr., Sedding and Somers — 
Clarke; Blomfield, Brooks and Burges; Cawston, Prynne, ~ 
Bentley, Stokes, Austen and Paley, Champneys, N iven, Wilson, — 
and Temple Moore, it isnot too much to say that if the modern — 
churches of England do not equal those of F rance and Germany — 
in point of dimensions, they are infinitely superior to them, not 3 
only in purity and grace of detail, but in poetry of design and ae 
skilful massing of parts. oe £ oleae 
(Zo be continued.) SERGE i 
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; Y rg eae 
PRESERVATION OF. PREHISTORIC REMAINS. 
bos his address to the anthropological section of the British — : 

Association, Mr. C, H. Read, F.S.A., president of the — 
section, said’ :— 7g i 
The difficulties that beset the President of this section in — 
preparing an address are chiefly such as arise from the great — 
breadth of our subject. It is thought by some, on the on a 
hand, to comprehend every phase of human activity, sothat if 
a communication does not fall within the scope of any other ¢ Bn . 

the sections into which the British Association is divided ie 
must of necessity belong to that of anthropology. On the 
other hand, there are many men, wanting neither in intelligence 


extent, but, mistaking a part for the whole, are fully cone 
with the conclusions that naturally result from such a parochial 
method of reasoning. The Oxford don who stated, a year or 
two ago, his belief that anthropology rested on a foundation of 
romance can only have arrived at this opinion by some such 
inadequate process, and the conclusion necessarily fails toe 


is 
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carry conviction. The statement was, however, singularly ill- 
advised, for anthropology gives way to no other branch of 
science in its reliance upon facts for its existence and its 
conclusions. Had the reproach been that the facts were often 
of a dry and repellent character, we might have pleaded 
extenuating circumstances; but I fear it must have been 
admitted that there was some justice in the complaint, though 
we could fairly point ‘to instances where master minds had 
made even the dry bones of anthropology live, and that 
without trenching upon the domain of romance. 

It is not, however, my purpose to-day to enter upon a 
general defence of anthropology as a branch of science. It 
has taken far too firm a hold upon the popular mind to need 
any such help. I intend rather to treat of one or two special 
subjects with which I am in daily relation, in order to see 
whether some practical means cannot be found to bring about 
a state of things more satisfactory than that at present existing. 

The first of these branches is that of the prehistoric 
antiquities of our own country. It will not be denied that 
there can be no more legimate subject of study than the 
remains of the inhabitants of our islands from the earliest 
appearance of man up to the time when written history comes 
to the aid of the archzologist. There is no civilised nation 
which has not devoted some part of its energies to such studies, 
and many of them under far less favourable circumstances 
than ours. The chiefest of our advantages is to be found in 
the small extent of the area to be explored—an area ridiculously 
small when compared with that of most of the continental 
nations, or with the resources at our conimand for its explora- 
tion. The natural attractions of our islands, moreover, have 
also had a great influence on our continental neighbours, so 
that their incursions have not been few, and no small number 
of them decided to remain in a country where the necessaries 
of life were obtainable under such agreeable conditions. The 
effect of these incursions, so far as our present subject is con- 
cerned, is that there is to be found in the British Islands a 
greater variety of prehistoric and later remains than is seen in 
most European countries, a fact which should add considerably 
to the interest of their exploration. At the same time also it 
must be borne in mind that it is by such researches alone that 
we can arrive at any true understanding of the conditions of 
life, the habits and religious beliefs, or the physical characters 


_ Of the varied races who inhabited Britain in early times. 


It may seem unnecessary to urge, in face of these facts, that 
all such memorials of the past should be, in the first place, 
preserved ; and in the second, that any examination of them 
should be undertaken only by properly qualified persons. 
Unfortunately, however, it has never been-more necessary than 
it is at the present time to insist upon both points, -and the fact 
that these prehistoric remains are scattered impartially over 


-the whole country, with the exception, perhaps, of the sites, of 


ancient forests, makes it almost impossible to devise any special 
measures for their preservation. An additional difficulty is to 
be found in the fact that many ancient remains, such as the 
barrows of the early Bronze Age, are altogether unrecognised 


as such, and in the process of cultivation have been ploughed 


down almost to the level of the surrounding surface, until at 
last the plough scatters the bones and other relics unnoted 


- over the field, and one more document is gone that might have 


served in the task of reconstructing the history of early man in 


. Britain. : 


_ upon it. 


Such accidental and casual destruction is, however, probably 
unavoidable, and, being so, it is scarcely profitable to dwell 
We can perhaps with more advantage protest against 
wilful destruction, whether it be wanton mischief or misplaced 
archeological zeal. An enlightened public opinion is our only 
protection against the first of these, and will avail against the 
second also, but we are surely entitled to look for more active 
measures in preventing the destruction of archaeological monu- 
ments in the name of archzology itself. It is a far more 


_ common occurrence than is generally realised for a tumulus to 


be opened by persons totally unqualified for the task either by 
experience or reading. An account may then be printed in the 
local journal or newspaper. When such accounts do appear 
it is often painfully obvious that an accidental and later burial 
has been mistaken for the principal interment, while the latter 
has been altogether overlooked, and no useful record has been 


_ kept of the relative positions of the various objects found. The 


loss that science has suffered by this indiscriminate and _ ill- 


__ judged exploration is difficult to estimate, for it should be borne 


in mind that an ancient burial, once explored, is destroyed for 
_ future searchers—no second examination can produce results 
_ of any value, though individual objects overlooked by chance 
_ May repay the energy of the later comers. 


So much varied’ 
knowledge is, in fact, required for the proper elucidation of the 


_ ordinary contents of a British barrow that it is almost impos- 


sible for any single person to perform the task unaided. A 


_wide experience in physical anthropology must be combined 
_ with an acquaintance fully as wide with the ordinary conditions 
of such interments and the nature, material and relative posi- 
tions of the accompanying relics, all of which must be brought ! 


_and is, moreover, primarily intended for publication. 


to bear with discriminating judgment on the facts laid bare by 
the digger’s spade. Added to this, the greatest precaution is- 
needed that nothing of value be overlooked. In some soils,. 
such as a stiff clay, it is almost impossible to guard ‘against 
such a casualty, especially when the barrow is of large size andi 
vast masses of earth have to be moved. The amount of profit- 
able care that may be bestowed on scientific work of this. 
character can nowhere be better seen, Iam glad to- say, than 
in our own country, in the handsome volumes produced by 
General Pitt-Rivers as a record of his investigations in the- 
history of the early inhabitants of. Dorsetshire. The memoirs 
contained in them are unsurpassed for scientific thoroughness, 
and they will probably long stand as the model of what 
archeological investigation should be. It is very seldom, 
however, that circumstances ‘conspire so favourably towards a 
desired end as in the case of General Pitt- Rivers, where a scien- 
tific training is joined to the love of research, and finally ample 
means give full scope for its practice under entirely favour- 
able conditions. “While it is, perhaps, too much to expect that 
all explorations of this character should be carried through 
with the same minute attention to detail that characterises. 
General Pitt-Rivers’s diggings, yet his memoirs should be 
thoroughly studied before any work of the same kind is 
entered upon, and should be kept before the mind as the ideal 
to be attained. It is not too much to say that-a diligent study 
of the works of the two foremost explorers of historic remains: 
in this country—Canon Greenwell and General Pitt-Rivers— 
will of itself suffice to qualify any intelligent antiquary to- 
conduct the exploration of any like remains. At the same 
time, it must not be forgotten that exploration is one thing and 
a useful record of it is another, and here the explorer would de- 
well to invite the co-operation of specialists if he would get the 
full value out of his work, and there is generally little difficulty 
in getting such help. 

I have ventured to point out in moderate terms the dangers. 
to which a large number of our prehistoric sites are liable, an& 
to state under what conditions they should be investigated. 
It is not unreasonable to expect, if the danger is so obvious, 
that a remedy should be forthcoming to meet it. In most of 
the continental States it would be easy to institute a scheme of 
State control by which such sites would vest in the Government 
to just such an extent as would be necessary to prevent their 
being destroyed, and such a scheme might be cheerfully 
accepted and applied with success in any country but our own. 
Here, however, we are so accustomed to rely upon imdividual 
influence and exertion in matters of this kind that an appeal to 
the Government is scarcely thought of ; while, on the other 
hand, the rights of property are fortunately so safeguarded by 
our tradition and law that nothing but a futile Act of: Parliax 
ment would have the least chance of passing. Moreover,, 
experience teaches us that it is not to State contro] that we 
must look. The Ancient Monuments Bill, which was intended 
to protect a special class of monuments, and was framed with @ 


full regard to the rights of owners, still stands in the Statute: 


Book, but for years past it has had no effective value whatever. 
That being so, we must look to private organisations, and 
preferably to those already in existence, for some effectual 
moral influence and control, and, in my judgment, the appeal 
could best be made to the local scientific societies. Many of 
these are very active in their operations, and could well bear 
an addition to their labours ; others, less active, might become 
more energetic if they had a definite programme. The plan I. 
would propose is this :—-Each society should record on the 
large scale Ordnance map every tumulus or earthwork withm 


the county, and at the same time keep a register of the sites’ 


with numbers referring to the map, and in this register should 
be noted the names of the owner and tenant of the property, as-. 
well as any details which would be of use in exploring the- 
tumuli. I am well aware that a survey of this kind has been- 
begun by the Society of Antiquaries of London, and is stil in. 
progress ; but this is of a far more comprehensive character, 
The 
more limited survey I_ now advocate would in no way interfere- 
with it, but, on the contrary, would provide material for the 
other larger scheme. Once the local society is in possessiom 
of the necessary information just referred to, it would be the: 
duty of its executive to exercise a beneficent control over any 
operations affecting the tumuli, and it may be safely said that 
such control could in no way be brought to bear so easily and: 
etfectively as through a local society. 

Some of the arguments in favour of some such protection. 
for our unconsidered ancient monuments have been already 
briefly stated, and, in conclusion, I would only urge this in 
their favour, that while the more beautiful monuments of later 
and historic times are but little likely to want defenders, the 
less attractive early remains are apt to disappear not so much 


from want of appreciation as from want of knowledge, and I 


would repeat that it is from them alone that we can recon- 
stitute the life-story of those who lived in what we may with 
truth call our dark ages. 

I will now ask ycu to turn your attention to another matter 
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in which it seems to me that this country has opportunities of 
an unusually favourable kind. I refer to the collection of 
anthropological material from races which ‘still remain in a 
fairly primitive state. It is somewhat trite to allude to 
the extent of our empire and the vast number of races either 
subject to our rule or who look to us for guidance and pro- 
tection. The number may be variously computed according to 
the bias, philological or physical, of the observer, but it will not 
be contested that our opportunities are without precedent in 
history, nor that they greatly exceed those of any existing 
nation. That being so, it may not be useless to see how far 
these opportunities are utilised. While it will not be denied 
that the Indian Government and the Governments of some of 
our colonies have done excellent work in the direction of 
anthropological research and publication, and that exhaustive 
reports from our colonial officials are frequently received and 
afterwards entombed in parliamentary papers, yet it is equally 
clear that work of this kind is not a part of our administrative 
system, but rather the protest of the intelligent official mind 
against the monotony of routine. The maierial, the oppor- 
tunity, as well as the intelligence and will to use both, are 
already in existence, and all that is now wanted is that the last 
should be encouraged and the work be done on a systematic 
plan, and, as far as may be, focussed on some centre where it 
may be available for present and future use. It was for this 
end that I ventured to bring before the British Association at 
the Liverpool meeting a scheme for the establishment of a 
central Bureau of Ethnology for Greater Britain. Frequent 
appeals had been made to me by officials of all kinds in. 
distant parts of the empire to tell'them what kind of research 


work they could most usefully undertake, and it seemed a pity - 


not to reduce so much energy and goodwill: into a system, 
Hence the Bureau of Ethnology. The Council of the Associa- 
tion, on the recommendation of the committee, invited the 
Trustees of the British Museum to undertake the working of 
the bureau. This they have accepted, with the result that if 
the Treasury will grant the small yearly outlay it will be under 
my own supervision, If I had foreseen this ending I might 
have hesitated before starting a hare the chasing of which will 
be no sinecure. 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF THE. 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


HE seventh and final report of the committee on the 

ethnographical survey of the United Kingdom was sub- 

mitted at the Dover meeting of the British Association, and 
was as follows :— 

The committee present this as their final report, not indeed 
as suggesting that the work of organising an ethnographical 
survey of the United Kingdom, which was first entrusted to 
them at the Edinburgh meeting in 1892, has been completed, 
but because in their opinion the preparation for that work has 
been carried as far as the means at their disposal have enabled 
them to carry it, and because they have arrived at the con- 
viction that the work itself may now be properly left to be 
completed by other hands possessing the necessary organisa- 
tion and more adequate means. They are as fully convinced 
as ever of the importance of the work itself and of the sound- 
ness of the principles laid down for the conduct of it. There is 
ample evidence that the mixed population of this kingdom re- 
tains in many parts of the country traces of the constituents of 
which it is formed. , Those traces are to be found in physical 
characters, in the expression of the features, in modes of 
thought, in tradition (using that word in its wider sense) and in 
language ; and the conclusions drawn from them are capable 
of being verified by the testimony of local history and of 
archeology. 

The method adopted by the committee for setting on foot a 
comprehensive and scientific investigation into the existence 
and character of these traces of the past was :—(1) To inquire . 
what places were suitable for the survey, as containing a popu- 
lation in which there had been comparatively little admixture 
of race. (2) To draw up a brief and comprehensive code of 
instructions for observers, with explanatory comments and. 
directions as to the use of instruments for measuring, &c. (3) 
To enlist the voluntary assistance of local societies and local | 
observers in making measurements, collecting items of folk-lore | 
and otherwise. oa 

Under the first head the committee collected in their first 
and second reports from the information supplied to them by | 
persons of authority resident in the various districts a list of 
between 300 and 4oo villages and places which complied with | 
the definition laid down by the committee, as containing a 
number of persons whose ancestors had belonged to the locality 
for as far back as could be traced, 

Under the second head the committee prepared and 
published in their second and third reports a code of instruc- / 
tions for observers in the several branches of the investigation. , 


The directions as to physical measurements were drafted by | of early date, 


| tanks, perhaps belonging to a tannery. The courtyard of this 


| of half-timbered construction, containing in one of its chambers 
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Dr. Garson and Professor Haddon ; those as to AE 
by Mr. Francis Galton ; those as to folklore by Mr. Edward 
Clodd ; those as to dialect by Professor Skeat. oe 
The committee have also published in subsequent reportsa _ 
paper drawn up by Mr. Hartland, containing many useful hints 
to observers ; anda paper by Mr. Gomme on the scientific — 
method to be pursued in localising folklore observations, soas 
to enable trustworthy conclusions to be drawn from the presence ~ 
or absence in any locality of one or more features incidental to — 
a particular practice or superstition. ey ea 
In other reports the committee have published at length 
specimen collections of physical observations and folklore 
observations, the principal of which collections were made by _ 
the lamented Dr. Walter Gregor. These are intended to serve 
as models for other observers, as it was not the intention of the — 
committee to print at length in their reports the records of 
observations contributed to them by the several collectors, but 
only a digest of the results. ent 
Under the third head, the policy of the committee has been:— _ 
(1) To establish sub-committees in various parts and secure — 
the co-operation of local societies in forming such committees 
and otherwise. (2) To obtain the services of volunteer individual oo 
observers. . +e 
The committee feel that their best thanks are duetothe 
societies and persons by whom they have been favoured with ~ 
information ; but they are also of opinion that for the future — 
conduct of the survey it will not be sufficient to rely upon such © 
assistance, however generously bestowed. To insure absolute — 
uniformity in the methods of collecting information, upon 
which the usefulness of the information for the purposes of 
comparison almost entirely depends, it is essential thatone or _ 
more persons should be wholly engaged upon the work. Pa 
_. There are two methods by which this can. be done :—(1) — 
The entrusting to the committee of the necessary means. (2) | 
The transfer of the work to another body possessing the — 
necessary means. . f : a 
Should the first course approve itself to the section andto ~ 
the Association, it would be practicable by a very smallex- 
penditure for the Association itself (through the present or some __ 
other committee) to proceed with a work of great interest and _ 
value on the lines which have been exemplified by Dr. Gregor’s 
model collections, and by the excellent publications of Dr, Dia 
Browne and Professor Haddon relating to certain communities he 
in Ireland, as it would not be difficult to find competent person: 
if sufficient remuneration were assured to them to justify givin 
their whole time to the work. Jy: ae 
The circumstance which induces the committee to lea 
rather to the second course is that the Ethnographic Bureau, — 
which has been so long an object of desire to.anthropologists, 
has now been established under the auspices of the British ~ 
Museum ; and the committee cannot but think that that Bureai 
might well include the British Islands within the scope of its 
functions. Be gaat ’ es 
In the meantime they suggest that the reports and observ. 
tions now in their hands might, where not returned to th 
writers, be distributed among the representatives on their body” 
of the several societies interested, who will be able to proceed ~ 
with the work of digesting them, and to publish such of them _ 
as contain matters suitable for publication in full. The five — 
sets of measuring instruments in their possession will be re 
turned to the Association. | Aaa 
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SILCHESTER EXCAVATIONS. hel 
hee REPORT of the committee of the British Association, 
consisting of Mr. A. J. Evans (chairman), Mr, John L. 
Myres (secretary) and Mr. E. W. Brabrook, who were appointed 
to co-operate with the Silchester excavation fund committee 
their excavations, was presented at the Dover meeting. = = 
The excavations at Silchester in 1898 were begun on May2 
and continued, with the usual interval during the harvest, until 
November 26, Operations were confined to an area of about 
8 acres in the south-west corner of the city. This area is — 
bounded on the north by insula xv. and xvi. on the east by 
insulz xvii. and xviii, excavated in 1897, and on the other — 
sides by the city wall. It contained two insulee (xix. and xx.), 
together with a large triangular area to the south, forming — 
apparently part of insula xviii. 0M 2 oe 
Insula xix, presents the peculiarity of being enclosed by | 
wall, and contains, in addition to three minor buildings, a we 
planned house of early date and of the largest size, with fi 
hypocausts. To it is attached the workshop of some industry, — 
with a large enclosure dependent on it, containing two settling- 


house is partly underlaid by the remains of a much earlier one, 


a mosaic pavement of remarkable design, and perhaps the ait 
earliest in date yet found in this country. A small house in 
this insula is somewhat exceptional in plan and also, perhaps, - 
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- Insula xx. contains a number of buildings scattered over its 
area, but none of these appear to be of any importance. Two 
of them are of interest as furnishing plans of houses of the 
smallest class. This insula also contains one of the curious 
detached hypocausts which were noticed in the excavations of 


1897. A large enclosure with attached chambers, near the. 


lesser west gate, may be conjectured to have contained stabling 
for the accommodation of travellers entering the city. 

Several wells were found in both insulc, lined either with 

_ the usual wooden framing or disused barrels. A pit in 
- insula xx. contained a doubled row of pointed wooden stakes 
driven into the bottom, and may have been for the capture of 
wild animals at some period anterior to the existence of the 
Roman town, or subsequent to its extinction. No architectural 
remains were found, but the rubbish pits yielded the usual 
crop of earthen vessels. The finds in bronze and bone 
do not call for any special notice, but an enamelled brooch 
of gilt-bronze, with a curious paste intaglio and several settings 
of rings may be mentioned. Among the iron objects area 
_ well-preserved set of hooks, perhaps for hoisting barrels, and a 
curious pair of handcufis or fetterlock. - From a pit in 
insula xix. was recovered an upper quern stone, ‘still retaining 
ats original wooden handle. 

Although a considerable area in the southern part produced 
no pits or traces of buildings, the insulze excavated are quite up 
to the average in point of interest, and their addition to the 
plan completes a very large section of the city. A detailed 
account of all the discoveries was laid before the Society of 

_ Antiquaries on May 4, 1899, and will be published by the 
Society in Archeologia. ; 


_ THE GLASGOW GROUND VALUES BILL. 


PAPER was read on Friday at the meeting of the British 
m1 a Association by Professor Smart of Glasgow, in which he 
said :— 

2 I am not sure that I should have brought up the single tax 
_ {or discussion before you were. it not that, so far from the 
. doctrines of the late Mr. Henry George being forgotten, they 
_ have, to all appearance, captured a majority in the municipality 
__ of what we Scotsmen consider the second city in the kingdom. 
A Bill bearing the title of Ground Values (Taxation) (Scotland) 
_ has been promoted by that Corporation, and brought into 
-Parliament by Sir Charles Cameron and others ; and not only 
has this Bill been drawn up by a group of single taxers, but it 
is boasted of as being an instalment towards the complete 
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J reformation of our taxation on the lines laid down in “ Progress 
_ and Poverty.” The discussion of the single tax, then, is very 
_ iar from being simply that form of intellectual exercise known 
as flogging a dead horse. 

_ The tax proposed is 2s, per 1/, on what is to be called the 
_ and value, that is, the value of the ground “apart from the 
f value of any buildings, erections, fixed machinery or other 
_ heritable subjects on or connected with such piece of ground,” 


_and this land value is to be determined, not by the price at 
which the ground has been leased or feued, but by what is 
called “the price thereof as between a willing seller and a 
willing buyer,” a canon invented, I believe, by Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton. As, however, there is some doubt as to what this 
price of land “as between a willing seller and a willing buyer” 
means it has been translated by the drawers of the Bill, in 
subsequent newspaper correspondence, as determined by “ the 
value of the most profitable kind of building that can be put 
upon it.” And it is publicly announced by the promoters that 
the 2s. per 1/. is “only a beginning,” to be increased gradually 
ap to 2os. of the land value. 
The tax is to fall on four distinct classes. 
to be imposed on— 
(1) Those who own land unbuilt on ; 
(2) Those who own land and buildings absolutely ; and the 
tax is to be divided between 

(3) Those who have sold their land on feu for building, in 
proportion to the sum they receive as feu-duty ; and 

(4) Those who have bought the land on few and built 
_ thereon, in proportion to the difference between the sum they 
pay to the landowner, or “ superior,” as he is called in Scotland, 
_and the total land value. 
_ To make this clear. In Scotland almost all land is feued, 
not leased ; that is, is sold for a fixed annual payment in per- 
petuity, without power of control or resumption, so long as the 
feu-duty is paid. This tax is imposed on the “ proprietor,” the 
_ person who owns the land now subject to this annual fixed pay- 
ment of feu-duty. But the proprietor, on paying his feu-duty, 
as allowed to deduct a portion of the tax proportional to the 
_ feu-duty. Suppose I pay 20/. of feu-duty to a superior, and 
_ that the assessor finds that my ground has risen in annual 
value to 4o/,, I pay 2s. per 1/. on 4o/., and deduct 2s, per 1. 
_ 9n 20/. when paying my feu-duty. And suppose the ground 
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-burden falls, not on the superior, but on me. 


rises in value to 80/,, | pay 2s. per 1Z. on 80/7, but still deduct 
only 2s. per 1/. on 20/7, As the ground value rises the growing 
And it will not 
escape notice that if, instead of feuing the ground from a 
superior, I had bought the ground outright and paid cash for it, 
I should have had to bear the whole of the tax. Why these 
anomalies have been allowed to remain in the Bill will perhaps 
become clearer before we are finished. 
In the opening of my paper I said that the Glasgow Bill 
provided for the common taxation of four classes who did not 
seem to have much in common—owners of vacant ground in 
congested areas, owners of land built upon, owners of feu-duties, 
and owners of land and property subject to feu-duties. It is 
evident now why these classes are to be taxed. It is not that 
they have been escaping taxation ; it is not that they have been 
getting an extra advantage which makes them better able to 
pay taxation, This may be the case or it may not; the one 
reason they are to be taxed is that this Bill is a ten per cent. 
instalment of the complete taxation of rent, and rent is to be 
taxed this ten per cent. wherever itis found, whether the source 
of it has come by lines of inheritance. since the Conquest or by 


- purchase yesterday, whether it. is held by individuals or by 


friendly societies and trade unions, even indeed when it is in 
the hands of municipalities themselves. It is useless to. point 
out that this violates all previous canons of taxation and hits 
both those who have sinned and those who have been sinned 
against under our land system. The one answer is, If you are 
drawing rent you are in possession of stolen property, and you 
may be thankful that you are fined only ten per cent. mean- 
time. . I think it must be abundantly evident that the Glasgow 
Bill is not a serious attempt to solve the great question now 
before the public. For there is a question: before the public. 
To all appearance there must be people who derive very great 
advantage from the rapid rise in value of land in towns, and 
who do not pay local taxation in the measure of that advantage. 
The problem is to find who these people are, to measure their 
advantage and to’'make them pay on a scale which sober- 
minded people will recognise as in harmony with the principles 
of taxation. But to makea short cut to this by adopting the 
single-tax principle is, I+ repeat, not a serious ‘attempt’ at 
solution. 

To sum up. The essence of our present system is that in 
the division of labour we set aside a class of ourselves to 
provide for.us certain services which are necessaries for our 
very life. Our problem is how to get the citizens to pay for 
these services on an intelligible principle which will command 
respect as an endeavour to apportion the expense equitably. 
And our taxation is,-I claim, an honest attempt to charge’ us 
individually a minimum sacrifice price for the services 
rendered to us collectively. Mr. George proposes to render 
the same services, but they are not to be paid for by the people 
who benefit, The landowners of the country are arraigned. 
before him, and pronounced guilty of having in their possession 
something which they should not have, and he proposes to pay’ 
for the Government services as courts of justice might con-- 
ceivably pay their judges and officers—by fines. The single 
tax, in short, is a proposal to kill three birds with one stone—to. 
abolish private property in land, to lay violent hands on the 
revenues of one class without compensation, and to’ make 
taxation unnecessary by using these revenues. It is not a 
system of taxation, but a method of confiscation. Once this is 
seen all the advantages adduced for the single tax—I do not 
care how great they are or seem to be—are seen to be nothing 
more than bribes. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


PAPER was read before the British Association on 
Monday by Colonel Sir John Farquharson, entitled 
“Twelve Years’ Work of the Ordnance Survey.” He said that 


| in October 1887 he was ordered to take up at Southampton, 


where the headquarters of the Survey were established, the . 
duties of executive officer, or second in command, of the 
Ordnance Survey. Sir Charles Wilson was then Director- . 
General, and in March 1894 he succeeded that officer in the 
latter position, which he retained until March of this year, 
when, on the expiry of his five years’ term of office, he handed 
over the duties to Colonel Duncan A. Johnston, R:E., the 
present Director-General. During the twelve years he was 
connected with the Survey there. had been probably more 
changes made in the character of the work done than in any’ 
other equal period of its history ; and, as regards the areas 
covered by its operations, they had been largely in excess of 
the areas covered during any previous equal period. This was, 
of course, due to the fact that revisions had now largely taken 
the place of original surveys. He described the progress (to 
completion in 1890) of the original cadastral survey of England 
and Wales, including the 6-inch surveys of uncultivated dis-. 
tricts, the progress made on resurveys for the larger scales of. 
various counties of England and Scotland which had been. 
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originally surveyed for the 6-inch scale only, and the progress 
made on the revision of the original cadastral surveys of Eng- 


land and Scotland, whether on the 25-inch or 6-inch scale, and | 


other matters. A short account was then given of the nature, 
causes and results of any changes made since 1887 in the 
system of carrying out the Survey, some of which were due to 
the reports of committees or suggestions from the gencral 
public, while others had been necessitated by the changes 
which had taken place in the character of the work done by the 
department. As to the style and quality of the maps on all 
scales both old and new, specimens were provided for inspec- 
tion by members of the Association. Specimens of foreign 
maps, so far as available, were also provided for inspection and 
comparison with the English maps. The paper closed with 
some remarks as to the organisation and superintendence of 
the department and of its work, and as to the important work 
which still remained to be done by the Ordnance Survey. 

Colonel Duncan Johnston, the present Director-General of 
the Survey, said that arrangements had already been made to 
push forward as rapidly as possible the revised 1-inch map 
with hill sheets. For the present, owing to want of space, the 
department was tied as to the amount of work they could do, 
but new buildings were to be provided, and in a few years they 
would be able to get on faster. Within the limits of space they 
were doing everything that could possibly be done to push the 
1-inch map The completion of the coloured 1-inch map must 
take a considerable time. With regard to pushing on the 
4-mile map and the 1o-mile map, the drawing of the former 
was now completed, and the engraving would be entered upon 
as rapidly as possible. There had been a great many changes 
in the Ordnance Survey during the last few years, and those 
changes had:all conduced to make the work slower ; but every 
endeavour was being made to push on the work as rapidly as 
possible consistently with the work being properly done. 

Mr. H, T. Crook criticised somewhat adversely the work of 
the Survey in several particulars. He expressed approval of 
the action of the section in calling attention ‘to the question, 
and said that all this vast work of revision would never have 
been undertaken had it not been for the resolution adopted by 
the Association and subsequently by the Geographical Society, 
and for the action taken in the House of Commons. They 
must look to the influence of outside public opinion to get the 
national work properly and efficiently done. There was a 
strong feeling among those interested in the work of the 
Survey that the consequences attributed to the changes made 
need not have occurred.. He complained that the change in 
the method of production of maps had brought about a change 
in quality. Land registration was desired in the country, but 
the cadastral survey of the towns, which was most important 
for small holders, was no longer produced. He also com- 
plained of the deterioration in the 6-inch map in several’ 
respects. 

Sir J. Farquharson said that the engineer of the Great 
Central Railway had declared that no map in the world could 
compare with our 6-inch maps. If a railway engineer could 
lay out his railway with these maps, he thought they might be 
regarded as satisfactory. 


THE HUXLEY STATUE. 


T appears from the Daz/y News that Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A, 
has had curiously bad luck with his statue of Professor 
Huxley. It was to have been shown at this year’s Academy— 
it was, indeed, to have been completed for last year’s show— 
but now it will go straight to its site at the Natural History 
Museum, and will, we believe, be unveiled early in November. 
The sculptor’s labours were interrupted, and, indeed, thrown 
away by a misfortune which is the dread of the statuary. The 
huge block of Carrara marble, apparently faultless, revealed, 
after some weeks of work upon it, a flaw, which made all 
further attempt to complete the statue hopeless, Another 
block was ordered from the famous quarry near Spezzia, and 
when, after much. delay, it arrived in England, the proportions 
were found to be untrue, and again the sculptor was put off his 
work. Finally, Mr, Ford himself went to Italy, selected his 
marble, tested it, and the work is at Jast finished—all but 
finished. ‘The last touches are being given to it, and it will 
take its place in a few weeks at South Kensington; but the 
Academy will lose what promised to be one of the chief 
attractions of its sculpture gallery. 


COMYN’S CASTLE, KIRKINTILLOCH. 


PUBLIC meeting was held in Kirkintilloch on Monday, 

_& when Mr. P. M‘Gregor Chalmers, architect, reported on the 
discoveries brought to light by the excavations at the park. After 
a week’s work Mr. Chalmers said there was exposed to view 
after many centuries the lower part of the west and north and 
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south walls of Comyn’s Castle. These had been of very great 
thickness—more than 12 feet. On the west and north sides 
part of the ashlar forming the inside face of the wall remained, — 4 
The workmanship: was of the finest description. The cham- 
fered jambstone of some opening remains at the angle of these > 
two walls, and there are other indications which suggest that” |: 
the entrance was at this point. The width of thecastle between 
the north and south walls was some 26 feet, but the length has 
not yet been ascertained. A few Roman stones'had been 
found, besides several fragments of green glazed pottery, many _ 
fragments of thick red brick floor-tiles, one of them perfect, 
three pieces of the upper stone of a quern for grinding corn, 

and part of a rounded pillar. At the close Mr. Chalmers — 
indicated what further work should be done, and it was agreed 
to seek a public subscription towards the prosecution of the ~ 
work of research. . a” - OT 
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The Picturesque. es 
F that most highly artificial source of pleasure called the 
picturesque there have been several explanations given, 
all in substance the same as that of Mr. Ruskin, who regards _ 
it as a “parasitical sublimity” or a display, in the extraneous 
and adventitious circumstances of a thing, of such qualities as, 
transferred to the thing itself, would conduce to sublimity. 
Thus the same shagginess which in the lion’s mane conduces 
to sublimity, in the goat constitutes picturesqueness. The ~ 
same depth and prevalence of contrast in a building which, 
when produced by evident design, leads to nobleness, or at — 
least obviates meanness, when resulting from chance (either by 
the falling of a building to ruin or the unforeseen clustering of — 
several buildings together) constitutes the picturesque. ‘The — 
chance combinations which in natural scenery on a small-scale 
are most picturesque, are the very same which, if magnified to 
a mountainous scale, would be the most sublime, so that an — 
artist- might. often from heaps of gravel or mortar compose — 
scenes more awful than he could ‘find in a year’s wanderings 
among Alps. Again, the picturesque in painting, or what is 
called “ pictorial effect,” consists in applying to the adventitious 
circumstances of light and shade those same principlesand 
rules which the higher aims of the art would require to be — 
observed with regard to things and actions themselves, so that, — 
for instance, pictorial effect requires one principal light, just — 
as the higher excellences would require one principal action. — 
Whatever would be sublime or excellent in essentials, the same __ 
is picturesque in non-essentials. ‘There are thus,” says this 
writer, “both in sculpture and painting, two, in some sort, 
opposite schools, of which the one follows for its subject the 
essential forms of things, and the other the accidental lights — 
and shades upon them. There are various degrees of their 
contrariety, middle steps, as in the works of Correggio, and alk 

degrees of nobility and of degradation in their several manners; ' 
but the one is always recognised as the pure, and the otheras — 
the picturesque school.” It would thus appear that this quality — 
has more affinity with the sublime than with the beautiful, being — 
probably incompatible with the latter in its strict sense, while — 
each of these opposite qualities is compatible with the sublime, 


at least, with what may be called physical sublimity, : 


| The Ghetto, Rome. ei. 
The Israelite community settled first in Rome ata period — 
not now to be exactly determined, and under the Emperors 
inhabited the region of Trastevere, where they had a synagogue. —__ 
They. continued in the same location under the Popes, though — 
at liberty to reside in other parts, till the time of Paul 1V., who 
by a bull issued in 1555 obliged them to settle on one side the __ 
Tiber within a given circuit, thus originating the enclosure 
called the Ghetto. Their numbers were allowed to increase — 
under Leo XII., and their quarter was enlarged. The question 
of the era of their first establishment in Rome was formerly, 
discussed at a reunion of the Roman Academy of Archeology. 
Vincenzi, the professor of Hebrew in the Roman University, 
opposed on that occasion the opinion that the Jews had been ~ 
first located in Trastevere by Augustus, or that Pompey had 
conducted them in slavery to Rome after his capture of Jeru- 
salem. From the words of Philo in the book “De Virtutibus,” 
where he speaks of the Jews settled in Rome, Vincenzi argued 
that those were in error who had concluded from the words of 
that writer that the Jews made’slaves in war had been located 
by Augustus in Trastevere ; that this can in no way be deduced 
from the words of Philo, whose peculiar aim being to provet® 
Cajus Caligula the respect and protection of Augustus towards 
the Roman Jews and their institutions, he therefore mentions 
their settlement in Trastevere not because the said Emperor 
had confined them there (they having already been in that dis~ a 
trict) but only to indicate in a city so vast and frequented by. 
all nations of the world, various in worship ‘and doctrines, the 
place occupied by the Jews and the regard they had secured — 
ao 
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_ on the part of Caesar towards themselves and their religious 
_ practices. He went on to argue that neither Zozius nor other 
Roman consuls, nor yet Pompey, on occasion of his famous 
expedition against Jerusalem, had conducted Hebrew slaves to 
Rome. In confirmation of this last he appealed to the authority 
of Flavius and Appianus Alexandrinus, the first of whom 
makes twice mention of the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey, 
but never records that Jews were conducted thence in slavery 
to Rome, with the exception of Aristobulus, his two sons and 
two daughters. The second mentions that Pompey ascending the 
Capitol in triumph, ordered all the slaves conducted into Rome 
from the conquest of Asia to be sent back free at the public ex- 
pense to their countries, excepting only the kings, amongst whom 
was Aristobulus. Then using the testimony of writers skilled in 
Roman antiquities, who have placed in Trastevere the Forum 
of Aurelian, where Cicero delivered his oration in favour of 
Flaccus with reference to the Hebrew gold sent from Italy to 
the Temple of Jerusalem, Vincenzi concluded that the Jews 
had been from ancient times settled in Trastevere, and made 
collections there—the custom against which the orator appealed 
to the decrees signed in his consulship and those of his pre- 
decessors, making reference to an epoch anterior to that of 
Pompey. To the observations regarding the first arrival of the 
Jews in Rome from other countries besides Palestine, Vincenzi 
conjectured that they had been reduced to slavery under the 
arms of the Republic in Asia Minor and Greece (frequented in 
very remote times by the Hebrew people), at the time that the 
_ Romans frequently invaded those territories for conquest, or, 
when conquered, to put down their rebellions and compel 
obedience to the Senate. For this opinion he found support in 
the use of the Greek language in preference to the Latin and 
more than the Hebrew, which is to be observed in their antique 
sepulchral inscriptions in Rome. The number settled in Rome 
- at the time of Caligula amounted to about 25,000. According 
_- to Josephus 8,000 residents accompanied the ambassadors 
arrived from Jerusalem to Augustus. Their burial-place was 
discovered by Bosio outside the Porta Portese in 1602, with 
several tombs, on one of which was the seven-branching 
¢andlestick, on another the Greek inscriptiof!* SYNATOr, 
proving that their synagogue had existed in that quarter. 


art 
Michel Angelo and the Antique. |, 

With what an eye Michel Angelo contemplated the antique 
we may judge from his Bacchus, the early production of 
__ his youth; in style it is at least equal, perhaps:in pulp and 
_ fleshiness superior, to what is called the antique Roman style. 
Michel Angelo appears to have had no infancy ; if he had we 
are not acquainted with it.. His earliest works are equal in 
principle and compass of execution to the vigorous proofs of 
his virility.. Like an Oriental sun, he burst upon us at once 
_ without a dawn. Raphael Sanzio we see in his cradle, we hear 
_ him stammer, but propriety rocked the cradle and character 
formed hislips. Even in the trammels of Pietro Perugino, dry 
_ and servile in his style of design, he traced what was essential 
___ and separated it from what was accidental in his model. The 
__ works of Leonardo da Vinci and the Cartoon of Pisa are said 
_ to have invigorated his eye, but it was the antique that com- 
__ pleted the system which he had begun to establish on nature ; 
_ from them he learned discrimination and choice of forms. He 
_ found that in the construction of the body the articulations of 
_ the bones were the true cause of ease and grace in thé action 
_ of the limbs, and that the knowledge of this was the reason of 
the superiority of antique design. He found that certain 
_ features were fittest for certain expressions, and peculiar to 
_ ertain characters ; that such a head, such hands, such feet, are 
_ the stamen or the growth of such a body, and on physiognomy 
established homogeneousness. Of all artists he was the 
_ Sreatest, the most precise, the most acute observer. When he 
designed he first attended to the primary intention and motive 
_ of his figure, next to its general measure, then to the bones and 
_~ their articulations, from them to the principal muscles, or the 
__ muscles eminently wanted and their attendant nerves, and at 
_ last to the more or less essential minutize. But the character- 
__ istic part of the subject is infallibly the characteristic part of his 
_ design, if it be formed even by a few rapid or a single stroke of 
his pen or pencil. The strokes themselves are characteristic, 
__ they follow or indicate the texture or fibre of the part ; flesh in 

_ their rounding, nerves in straight, bones in angular touches. 
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a ? ; ' Sussex Churches. 
ee Scarcely any county in England is richer than Sussex in 
__ examples of small village churches of the purest, simplest, 
- most graceful Early English type. 
_ through the county without noticing the prevailing charac- 
__ teristics of these churches, from the larger kind, such as 
_ Bosham, down to the very smallest churches of the little 
he parishes which nestle in the hollows of the downs—the single 


_ Spire, single lancet windows, steeply pitched roofs, coved 
ai inside with massive rugged oaken tie beams, bespeaking rustic 
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Or surrounding forest. We may observe that, as a rule, the 
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spires are most numerous in the weald or forest district, as if to 
mark the position of the church by catching the eye above the 
tree tops. Out of a crowd of churches, all belonging, more or 
less, to the type just described, we may select as the most 
perfect whole specimens, Climping, Appledram, Wisborough 
Green and West Tarring ; and in parts, Bosham, Fletching 
and Ditchling, South Hartling and Rogate. The ruined chapel 
of the Franciscans, in Chichester, has five beautiful lancet 
lights of the purest Early English type at the east end. 


Colour in Painting. 

It has often been remarked that colours are to the eye what 
flavours are to the palate and sounds to the ear; and as music 
should not only:be well composed and played in time and in 
tune, but the tones also of the voices and instruments should 
be touching and agreeable, so, in painting, the colours should 
not only be applied properly and arranged with judgment and 
taste, but they should also be capable of affording pleasure by 
their own intrinsic beauty, by their brilliance, freshness, har- 
mony and transparency; these constitute the essence and 
requisite flavour of colouring, and. though many painters are 
unquestionably highly censurable for the absurdities and 
improprieties into which they have run to gain them, it cannot 
be denied that they ought to obtain in all subjects, in order to 
render the imitation of nature complete and perfectly agreeable. 
Colour being exclusively and solely an object of sight, must 
obviously be less under the power of language than almost any 
other part of the art. The student, however, may be told that 
the freshness and brilliancy of colours depend in a great 
measure on their purity, that is, on keeping them as little 
mixed together, as little muddled by vehicles and subsequent 
attempts to mend’ the first touches as the power of the artist 
and the nature of the subject will admit of; and the brilliancy 
may be still further increased by judiciously contrasting them: 
with their opposites. Red, for instance, will have a more lively 
effect in the neighbourhood of blue ; and yellow, opposed to 
purple. White will increase in vivacity by being near black, 
and black will appear more intense if placed on a ¢round of 
white. Laying them also in situations admitting’ of instan- 
taneous comparison is another mode of heightening. the 
apparent vivacity of colours. The ill-looking may appear well- 
favoured if accompanied by those that are worse; thus, a 
moderately lively red or yellow will appear brilliant if sur- 
rounded by others of the same class, but of a more depraved 
quality. Richness and transparency may be obtained. by 
glazing and passing the colours one over another without 
suffering them to mix ; and harmony is secured by keeping up 
the same tone through the whole, and not at all by any sort of 
arrangement, as some have erroneously supposed. 


Ludolph Baekhuysen. 


His first master was Albert van Evendingen, but not wish- 
ing to confine himself to one style, he made acquaintance with 
all the artists in the city, and spent a large portion of his time 
in their studios, until, by sedulous observation and repeated 
practice, he had acquired a full mastery in the executive part 
of his art. Those subjects to which his genius particularly 
directed him were not to be found in the apartments of painters 
or in the silence of academies. His element was the gale and 
the storm; nor did he shrink from the perils which accom- 
panied the study of nature in her sternest and most appalling 
aspects. It was his practice to induce boatmen, by large 
rewards, to put to sea at times when no other person would 
venture.from shore.. Amidst the dash of waves, the roaring of 
breakers and the danger of vessels he sat making his sketches 
with perfect composure ; and he has transmitted this terrible 
scenery to the canvas with a fidelity which can scarcely fail to 
inspire the spectator with a portion of that terror to which he 
seemed perfectly insensible himself. He stamped by this mode 
of study a character of truth on his works which could have 
been obtained by no other means, and he acquired the rare 
distinction of forming a style peculiarly his own, which no 
rivalry has approached. His works of a tempestuous character, 
it may be affirmed, are superior even to those of Vandevelde, 
beautiful as those of the latter unquestionably are in subjects 
of mild and tranquil character. The moment that he landed 
from his marine excursions Backhuysen hastened to his paint- 
ing-room, nor would he admit the visits of his most intimate 
friends until he had transmitted his impressions to canvas. 
He was at all times assiduous, and considering the exquisite 
finish of his productions, the number of them is astonishing. 
His works possess in the highest degree the peculiar excel- 
lences of the Dutch school—richness, transparency, delicate 
handling and appropriate colour. No artist ever excelled him 
in the art of giving depth without darkness ; frequently in his 
pictures of an approaching storm the very atmosphere seems 
to labour with gloom, yet the clearness and even vivacity of 
effect are not in the least impaired. Backhuysen had the good 
fortune to be appreciated in his own time. His works were 
eagerly sought after. Among other important commissions he 
was employed by the burgomasters of Amsterdam to paint a 
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large picture with a multitude of vessels and a view of the city 
at a distance, for which he received 1,300 guilders and a present 
also of considerable value. This picture was sent in 1665 as a 
present to Louis XIV., who placed it in the Louvre. Many 
royal personages honoured the artist by visiting his studio, 
among them the King of Prussia and the Czar Peter. The 
latter especially found his taste for nautical affairs gratified by 
the frequent inspection of the painter’s works. 


Ancient Art. 

There is a uniformity of character in the architecture of the 
earliest civilised races with which we have acquaintance, as, for 
instance, the Egyptian and Ninehvite, which warrants their being 
classed together. Their painting is comprised in their archi- 
tecture. It is simple and truth-telling, relating events as 
children tell tales, in the fewest and plainest words, without 
variety of truth or outline, one story being the type of all. 
Colours are all positive and strongly laid on. In architecture 
we have the same simplicity of forms, combined with majesty 
and oddity of design. It can hardly be called grotesque, yet 
it is magnificently ideal, suggestive of power and durability 
throughout. No one who examines it can fail to perceive that 
it is the working out of the ideas of the few by the hand of 

‘the many. The people were mere machines, whose sole tasks 
were to repeat these ideas according to given pattern and rule, 
into which their own minds no more entered than into the 
fashioning of bricks. Consequently, art in these countries was 
the mechanical carrying out by slaves of the imaginations of 
their lords. There was no real life or natural variety in it. © It 
embodied those essential elements of sublimity and power 
which are the attributes of all lofty understandings born in abso- 
lute rule. . In those characteristics it has never been surpassed, 
but it perished with the despotism that gave it birth. In Greece 
we find the opposite of all this.. It was the embodiment of 
physical beauty in its most perféct forms and happy moods. 
The people gave vent to their imagination and worked out the 
results with their own hands. As far as their religion led them 
they went. In all that: they attempted they were sincere. They 
watched for those moments when the action which they wished 
to represent was the most complete, and in harmony with the 
entire ‘nature. Their intellectual freedom led them to the 
highest pitch of intellectual greatness in art which the world 
has as yet witnessed. Succeeding ages have found out higher 
motives and more noble aims, but so far as the Greeks studied 
they perfected art, and it elevated them correspondingly. This 
elevation was, however, solely of the intellectual: faculties. It 
did not touch the heart. Consequently, lacking the proper 
balance of healthful feeling, it drew them by its inability to go 
beyond the appreciation of external and mental beauty into the 
dangerous path of sensualism. Their academies were schools 
for the most complete development of the physical and _ intel- 
fectual man. In the bloodless strifes and mental displays of 
their Olympic games they found the originals of their Venuses, 
Minervas, Apollos, and all those wondrous forms of human 
beauty with which they have delighted the world. But there 


is no saving grace in them. They fully perform their mission | 


to the intellect and merely human emotion, but the teaching 
to the soul is no portion of their inspiration. The nation 
which merely revives these forms will revive their dangers with 
them. 


MUNICIPAL OFFICES FOR CHELTENHAM, 


be response to offers invited by the Cheltenham Corporation 

nine sites have been placed at their disposal for the pro- 
posed new municipal offices for the borough. These, it is expected, 
will come before the Town Council for consideration at the 
monthly meeting in October next, and the final decision will 
probably then be adjourned till after the November elections. 
The prices asked for the different sites vary considerably. Thus, 
the Assembly Rooms are available at the cost of 13,5007. 
These rooms are situated in a central position in the High 
Street, and contain a frontage of 112 feet and a depth of 
141 feet, the buildings standing on exactly half an acre of 
ground. ‘There is no doubt as to the suitability of the position, 
but possibly the price will be considered prohibitive. Still, the 
rooms offer advantages which cannot be claimed for any of the 
other sites. They contain the finest ballroom in the county, 
and the destruction of this need not be involved in the adapta- 
tion of the premises for the purposes of municipal offices. 
There are two other sites offered in High Street. One of 
these is that of the premises which now do duty as municipal 
offices, together with the offices of the firm of Messrs. Brydges, 
Mellersh & Brydges, and Nos. 2 and 3 Church Street, the 
price for which would be 8,250/. This site contains more than 
the area advertised for (500 square yards), and has the ad- 
vantage of being as central as the Assembly Rooms. The 
other High Street site is Nos. 147, 148 and 148A, with Nos. 1, 
2 and 3 Bennington Street. The price for this is 7,7502., and 
wt is nearly opposite the present. municipal offices. The 
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cheapest site is one close to the Public Library, viz. Chester _ 
Lodge and Nos. 9, 10 and 11 St. George’s. Place, which could 

be obtained at 1,800/. The Imperial Rooms, with No. 
Promenade, are offered at 5,000/,; Livorno Lodge, North 
Place, at 3,500/.;, Beech . House, St. George’s Place, with 
cottages adjoining, at 6,000/.; Nos. 26 and 27 Clarence Street, 
at a similar price ; and Nos, 7 and 8 North Street, at 4,500/. 


te 


GENERAL. 


Plans by Mr. J. H. Pykehave been adopted for the new 
grammar school in Lichfield, which will cost about 5,3007. The 
site selected is in Upper St. John Street. ~ 9° - © | 2 

A Bronze Mortar bearing. the inscription “Gilbert 
Primros chirorgion 1569” is in the museum of the Hawick — 
Archeological Society. The Earl of Rosebery says that the 
mortar belonged to an ancestor of his, who was a well-known 
physician in France in the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
wrote several books on medicine. 

An Excursion of the Northern Architectural Association 
to Sunderland will be taken to-morrow (Saturday), when the = 
Technical College in course of erection will be visited. Me e 

Mr. John W. Small, F.S.A, (Scot.), architect, Stirling, has 
prepared a book dealing with “Scottish Market Crosses.” It 
will contain 108 full-page plates reproducing the market crosses — x 


eS Acres 


of towns and villages in all parts of Scotland, a 
Mr. James Morgan, deputy city engineer of Liverpool, 
died there on Friday last in his sixty-second year, He was 
forty years in the service of the Corporation. a 
Signor Palizzi, the president of the Institute of Fine Arts 
in Naples, and who was renowned as an animal painter, has 
died in that city in his eightieth year. - ' ie 
M. Dalou’s bronze group, “The Triumph of the Republic,” 
in the Place du Trone, Paris, is to be unveiled to-day.” There _ 
is some disappointment with the effect, as the pedestal forso 
vast a work is not considered to be sufficiently high. ee 
The whole of the estate of Mr. William Stiff, of The — 
Laurels, Clapham Common, and of the firm of James Stiff & — 
Sons, of the London Pottery, Lambeth, stoneware manu- 
facturer, who died on July 19 last, aged sixty-two years, has 
been valued at 45,4647. 135. 6d. gross, including personalty ofthe . 
net value of 11,415/. 5s. 2d. , 
The City Lands Committee of the Court of Common 
Council have obtained authority to purchase from the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners the site of the church of St. Michael 
Bassishaw in Basinghall Street for 36,o00/, the purchase- 
money to be provided from funds belonging to the Corporation _ 
in the Court of Chancery applicable to the purchase of freehold B 
property. ; - 
A Church is about to be erected in Coventry Road, Small 
Heath, Birmingham, at a cost of 15,000/. 3 
The Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health 
commenced on Wednesday in Blackpool, under the presidency 
of the Marquis of Lorne. a 4a 


towards the establishment of a convalescent home. - ae 

An Exhibition of paintings and drawings.was openedim 
the Dudley Art Gallery on Wednesday. The principal position ae 
is occupied by Mr. J. R. Reid’s The Blind Fiddler. > a 

The old mansion-house of Saddell on the east coast of 
Kintyre was destroyed by fire on the 14th inst. A considerable We 
portion of the furniture was saved, but the library containing 
books of historic and intrinsic value was burned out. ‘= 


Mr. W. Liversidge has promised to present a valuable 
collection of pictures to the Dr. Hutchinson’s Educational 
Museum in Selby. —! —— 
Lord Wimborne has sent the vicar of Llanwonno, one of 
the most unwieldy parishes in the diocese of Llandaff, a cheque 
for 250/. towards the new church at Abercynon, a corner of the Be 
parish which, within a few years, has been converted from green 
fields into streets and houses, owing to the sinking of anew 
coal-pit by the Dowlais Company. * " 
Mr. A. Marshall ‘Mackenzie has submitted a series of - 
plans for the extension of the Aberdeen University. The cost 
of what is called the popular plan, with Greyfriars’ Church 
erected at Queen Street, he estimates at 45,000/. ; the modified ee! 
popular plan, with the church on the Parliamentary site, “at hare 
40,000/. ; restoration scheme, 27,000/. ; and south extension, with __ 
rebuilding of Greyfriars’ in front of Mitchell’ Tower, 32,000/. 
The Court came to a finding that any one of the plans would 
afford sufficient accommodation for the present wants of the — 
University, and agreed to submit plans and the architect’s re-* 
port to the joint committee of the University Court for their 
information, Med eh 
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Messrs. WILSON & TALBOT, Architects. 
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BRISTOL 
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Ghe Herhitect, 


THE WEEK. 


_ ECCLESIASTICAL law is occasionally so severe it is not 
surprising that several of the clergy have become alarmed 
because they introduced electric light in their churches 
without having the necessary faculty. An application was 
made during the week to the Chancellor in the Liverpool 
Court for information on the subject. It was said that in 
most of the cases there was no structural alteration, as the 
gas brackets were employed. The Chancellor in reply 
said that by the Act of 1874 it was distinctly prescribed 
that no alterations of a permanent character whatever were 

to be made in a church without a faculty. That Act simply 
reaffirmed an ancient law of the Church. But it was 

almost impossible to lay down any principle about such a 
matter as the alteration of light. Each case must stand 
on its own merits. The incumbent of a church, although 

- technically the holder of the property, was really in the 
position only of a trustee. He had it for his life 
and for certain specific purposes for the benefit of the 
parishioners. The churchwardens had not really power 

to make the slightest alterations: in a church of a 
permanent. character without authority. Although it 
might seem a small matter to substitute one kind of 

- light for another, they must remember. it was a_per- 
manent alteration, and if one incumbent and set of wardens 
took upon themselves to make an alteration like that with- 
_out authority, it constituted a precedent which others might 

_ follow in matters of much greater consequence, and which 

were much more debateable. The Chancellor expressed 
his doubt whether churchwardens who were merely officers 
for a year, or an incumbent, had any right to saddle a parish 
with an expense like that which might be entailed for 
electric light without obtaining the proper authority. They 

_ would lay themselves open to very serious trouble, because 

- any parishioner or ill-disposed person might haul them 

_ before the Chancellor’s Court, and it would be decided 

- that the law .had been broken. Churchwardens should 

__ consider whether in a small matter of a two-guinea fee they 

_ should run risks that sometimes involved serious costs. In 

- legal matters it is wiser to have too much than too little 
‘authority on one’s side, and although in architectural juris- 

_ prudence it is doubtful whether the change from a gas- 

_ burner to an arc lamp comes under the head of a permanent 

alteration, incumbents will have more security if they know 

there is a faculty to uphold the alteration. 


_ * Tue fame of M. Ropin, the French sculptor, is not 
confined’ to his’ countrymen. ‘ An exhibition of his works 
has beén held this year in Brussels, and it met with so 
- much success that the loan. of the collection of works was 
implored by the Arts Club of Rotterdam, and afterwards 
_ the statuary was displayed by a similar club in Amsterdam, 
, the well-known “ Arti et Amicitiz.” Another exhibition of 
; M. Ropin’s works is announced in La Haye, and they 
4 
3 
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~ would pass over a still larger part of Europe if the arrange- 
_ ments for the special exhibition of them in Paris next year 
_ could be altered. Some of the statues have been purchased 
_ for foreign galleries. So much success augurs well for the 
- sculptor’s experiment of a special exhibition in Paris, for it 
' shows that the originality of his style is not “caviare to 
_ the general.” 


As the last column of the lantern surmounting the 
- central dome of the great church of the Sacré-Cceur at 
- Montmartre has been fixed in position, the masonry may 
now be considered as complete. When the scaffolding is 
- removed the effect of the building will be more manifest, 
_and it will dominate. Paris more decisively than hitherto. 
The building has been in progress since 1875; the masonry 
has therefore occupied a quarter of a century. Considering 
he severity of the style the time will appear long, but the 
foundations were most difficult, and occasionally a rather 
limited number of men could only be employed. The 


| expense has been about one and a quarter million 
pounds sterling, and the amount appears more surprising 
when the building is seen. The design it will be remem- 
bered was prepared by M. Asapiz, and on his death 
M. RAULINE was appointed his successor. The next ques- 
tion which will have to be considered is the decoration, and 
as itis likely to be carried out with no less deliberation 
than the masonry, another quarter of a century will be 
required for the completion of that class of work. ‘The 
church has been the goal of many a pilgrimage during late 
years, and services are held every day in some part of it. 
That so much has been done without State aid is remark- 
able, and the building is a triumph for those who undertook 
so vast an edifice. 


Tue Society of Engineers on Tuesday were able to visit 
the works in Hythe Road, Willesden, where white lead that is 
comparatively innocuous is manufactured under the patent 
of Mr.,Gustav BiscHor. The metallic lead is first con- 
verted into litharge, in furnaces to which an induced current 
of air is supplied by means of steam jets, the air being 
necessary for oxydising the pig-lead. The furnaces are 
heated by producer gas, The litharge is passed through an 
air-tight disintegrator, in which it is pulverised, and the 
current of air set up by the disintegrator carries the pow- 
dered litharge forward into a closed dust collector. From 
thence the powdered litharge is conducted into air-tight 
reducing cylinders. The litharge, which.is a mixture of 
various oxides, some of which cannot otherwise be con- 
verted into white lead, is next reduced to a practically 
uniform sub-oxide by the aid of water-gas at a temperature 
of about 300 deg. C. From the reducing cylinders the sub- 
oxide is transferred to the hydrate mixers, where it is 
moistened with water. Here the sub-oxide absorbs atmo- 
spheric oxygen and combines chemically with the water, 
forming once more a practically uniform hydrated oxide 
of lead. The hydrated oxide is then charged into 
gas-tight carbonators, in which it is agitated by 
stirrers in a weak solution of acetic acid. _ Carbonic 
acid gas is passed into the carbonators under pressure 
until the desired uniform degree of © carbonation > has’ 
been attained, which is impossible in the case of stack lead.’ 
The white lead sludge thus produced is forced by com- 
pressed air from the carbonators to filter presses, where it | 
is pressed into cakes. The pressed cakes are then trans- 
ferred to mixers, where they are mixed with oil, which 
‘combines with the white lead and causes a separation of 
the surplus water in the pressed cake... The paste thus 
formed is passed through an ordinary mill, leaving it as the 
ground white lead of commerce, which is then packed for 
the market. Every operation in which there is a possibility 
of producing dust—which is the great bane of .the ordinary 
white lead process—is conducted in air-tight apparatus. 
The whole process of manufacture is considered so com- 
paratively innocuous that the Home Office authorities haye 
dispensed with all the special rules common to lead 
factories. Besides its innocuousness, metallic lead is con- 
verted into the white lead paste of: commerce in forty-eight 
hours, whilst three to four months are required by the old. 
Dutch stack process. The covering power of the product 
is claimed to be 50 per cent. greater than that of any other 
white lead in the market. © 


Tur Leicester Board of Guardians have adopted the 
report of a special committee, which contains the following 
recommendations :—1. To erect a new infirmary for the 
accommodation of 360 patients on a portion of the estate _ 
at North Evington, with suitable provision for administra: 
tive requirements. 2. To erect homes for imbeciles and 
epileptics to accommodate 150 patients, on a portion of 
the site above referred to, also with suitable provision for 
administrative purposes. 3. Any other building incident 
to, or necessary for, the requirements of, or in connection 
with, the above. 4. To erect a suitable fence, with gates 
on the south-west frontage. 5. To invite plans, designs 
and estimates for the erection of the buildings referred to. 
The competition to be open and prizes of too/., 50/. and 
2s/. respectively to bé awarded to the three selected 
competitors. 
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CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ANACHRONISMS IN ART. 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HEN SwakespeaRE makes Hecror say. to his 
brothers — 


Paris and Troilus, you have both said well, 
And on the cause and question now in hand 
Have glozed, but superficially ; not much 
Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy, 


or when he speaks of a statue in a remote age as “‘a piece 
many. years in doing and now performed by that rare 
Italian master, JULIO Romano, who, had he himself eternity 
and could breathe into. his. work, would beguile nature of 
her custom, so perfectly he is her ape,” he is commonly 
Supposed in these, as in many other cases, to have 
been regardless of time through his ignorance of 
history. It is, however, remarkable that although 
some .of the rival dramatists were jealous of his 
success and made many charges against him, they 
were silent about his flagrant license in dealing with 
the past. There were scholars enough about the 
Southwark theatres who would gladly correct chronological 
errors if they were allowed to share in drinking a bottle of 
wine, and SHAKESPEARE was too shrewd a man to allow 
errors to be exhibited which could be avoided on most 
economical terms. With more justice, apparently, the 
errors we have referred to could: be explained on other 
grounds. ARISTOTLE was then taken as a generic term that 
was familiar to the greater part of the audience. It would 
need some research to discover a moral philosopher who 
was an authority in Homeric times, and his name would 
sound strangely to the groundlings. Jurio Romano was 
probably better known in SHAKESPEARE’S time than is now 
supposed. In 1653, when the collection of Cuarues I. was 
sold, while the sum of 300/. was given for the cartoons of 
RapHakL, JULIO’s Vativity brought 500/, and another piece 
by him 1502. Many of the gentlemen who witnessed the 
performance of the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale” may have admired the 
painter’s works, and, as he stood high in favour with the 
Gonzaca family, it would for the moment appear natural 
that he was esteemed in Sicily. It is well to remember 
when criticising SHAKESPEARE that his plays were like 
modern pantomimes and burlesques, and were composed 
for the use of the performers alone. They were intended to 
move audiences through their ears, and not to be read with 
care or scrutinised in each line. So long as effect was 
gained slight errors gave no trouble to a dramatist. We 
have no wish, however, to defend the manner of writing 
employed in the plays. If there are anachronisms in 
SHAKESPEARE'’S works, he erred in common with so many 
artists as to give ground for the supposition that time and 
place were occasionally ignored out of deliberate perversity. 
There seemed to be a fascination for bringing past’ and 
present together as if to exemplify the ‘theory of the 
Eternal Now. Emphasis was gained in that way, as when 
It 1s suggested that the dust of ALEXANDER might he 
stopping a beer barrel or a part of Casar patching a hole 
in a wall, SHAKESPEARE could ‘maintain that he had as 
much right to make the past subservient to his needs as 
any of the igreat masters of painting, but there were no 
sticklers in those days for rigid accuracy in any branch of 
learning or science that was introduced on the stage. 

If historical accuracy were then compulsory, many of 
the noblest pictures would not exist. In: the sixteenth 
century PauL VERONESE, who was one of SHAKESPEARE’S 
contemporaries, painted the A@urriage of Cana, of which 
one example is.in the Louvre. As an illustration of the 
text of the New Testament it is valueless. The architec- 
ture and the costumes we admire in it were unknown to 
the people of Cana. How the Hebrew peasants would 
have stared at the sight of ‘Tit1an in his deep crimson 
gown performing ona violoncello, or PAUL VERONESE playing 
a viol, or his brother, the architect, ina lovely -silk tunic 
enjoying a glass of the miraculous wine. Many of the 
kings, princes and princesses of Europe also appear among 
the guests, and, as if to add piquancy to the contrast 
between the original ceremony and the representation of it, 
the malicious ARETINO is introduced as the steward of the 
feast. Truth is violated to an extent far beyond the 


anachronisms of SHAKESPEARE when he referred to ancient 
events. VERONESE repeatedly erred in treating Scripture 
scenes with similar indifference. _He was summoned before 
the Inquisition to account for his irregularities in repre- 
senting Scriptural events, and especially in a picture of 
The Last Supper. ‘The only excuse he was able to give © 
was that when he saw blank spaces on his canvas 
he could not help filling them with figures, although — 
they might have no relation with the subject. He insisted — 
on a similar privilege when treating secular history. The 
fine Family of Darius atithe, Feet of Alexander, which is in — 
the National Gallery, is no more than a travesty of thescene — 
as it occurred. ALEXANDER and his generals did not wear — 
such, costumes as we see on the canvas, and the bodices — 
and Venetian gowns of the ladies would never have suited — 
an Eastern clime. ‘Tir1an'was no less free in his interpreta- 
tations. . His Supper at Emmaus, which is in the Louvre, — 
contains figures of CHARLES V., his son PHIip, his con- — 
fessor and a cardinal, as if they were the favoured disciples. _ 
Bassano, unlike VERONESE, instead of exalting biblical 
characters by clothing them in the richest stuffs that Venice 
could produce, appears to have anticipated some modern 
French artists by representing the figures in his pictures as 
if they belonged to the humblest classes around him. They — 
come nearer to reality than the stately figures of the 
majority of the Venetian painters, but they are manifestly — 
Italian peasants. . yas 
Although the Venetians were supposed to have departed 
further from truth than other painters, it must not be sup- — 
posed that any school of Italy was entirely free from 
anachronisms.. By what other name can we describe the — 
introduction of Cuaron the Ferryman in MICHEL ANGELO’s- 
Last Judgment? RAPHAEL, who endeavoured to become — 
acquainted with the past, and who had marvellous vision — 
for the realisation of antiquity, could not resist the tempta-.— 
tion of occasionally playing with history as with time and 
place.’ In his latest work, Zhe Transfiguration, he did not 
hesitate to introduce a figure in the upper part of the picture 
that is not warranted by any authority, and is so 
inapposite it is usually omitted by engravers. The 
School of Athens mainly consists of portraits of the painter’s 
friends. In the latter picture he has also adopted two. 
points of view, one for the figures, the other for the architec- 
ture, which as a defiance of an accepted law of zesthetics isas 
criminal as any indifference to chronology. His A/fala and 
Lope Leo isacompliment to his patrons JuLiusI1.and LEoX, 
rather than a representation of a historic event. But it 
enabled RapHarL to show his esteem for his master _ 
PERUGINO, the Count CasTIGLIONE and the Cardinal pEL 
Montt by introducing their portraits, The great painter _ 
was well aware of his departures from truth, but if it were 
necessary he could have found arguments enough to justify 
what he had done. ae <a “a 
_ The fact is that from a very early time painters were 
compelled to bring the present into connection with the, — 
past. The people who commissioned pictures for their’ 
oratories were eager to be depicted before their patron. — 
saints, or they sometimes wished to show their patrons 
adoring Curist. In that way precedents were formed for — 
the numerous anachronisms which are found in the works 
of so many schools of painting. It has continued to com> — 
paratively modern times, for Le BRUN was courageous 
enough towards the close of the seventeenth century to 
introduce Louis XIV. in his tallest wig holding a corner of 
the winding-sheet of Our Saviour. st 
If all the pictures by Dutch and*Flemish artists which 
contain anachronisms were to be set aside, the two schools 
would vanish, and as much could be said about masters of — 
the early German schools. With all those painters there 
was evidently a desire to make men realise that human " 
nature was much the same in all countries, and as the — 
Bible could be translated into their languages and appear 
as if specially addressed to them, so the difference between 
them and the Jews was merely one of raiment. Occasionally - 4] 
a great genius, like REMBRANDT, arose who represented the __ 
scenes as if they were inspired by pure imagination. An 
event may be painted by him at one time as if it occurred 
in the poorest quarter of Amsterdam, and at another time — 3 
as if it were peculiar to some Eastern city where everything *; 
was gorgeous. There are etchings by him, such as the 
Death of the Blessed Virgin, which surpass anything, 
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was to reduce the ancient records, as it were, to a modern 


_ before in Judea or in Rome. 


imaginative, rebel against the old system. But it cannot be 


and Hollanders, who used to enjoy pictures) for their 


is not much affected by time or place. 


“sequently more difficult to describe anachronisms in sculp- 


- classic decadence. 


to belong to a 


around his loins, may be a symbol or it may be a portrait 
_ of one of the prince-bishops known in Medizval times to 


which would be possible if foreign examples were prohibited. 


_ rebelled against the imposition. 
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_ introducing the: style which was in yogue when they lived, 
regardless of the difference between it and the preceding 
_ style in any building which they had agreed to alter. There 
~ are very few old buildings consequently which have been in 
continual use that can be considered as entirely “pure,” 
and in some cases there is a medley of styles which. modern. 
censors condemn. “It might even be said. that,the real: 
_anachronisms in architecture are the attempts to make 
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imagined by PAUL VERONESE. But generally the endeavour 


equation, and in that way to bring them home to the 
Dutchmen’s. bosoms. 

When we see so much uniformity in error, or what may 
appear so to modern critics, it is impossible to resist the 
conviction that there was some ground for whatever was 
committed. The old painter was not ambitious to be a 
rival of the historian or of writers of any description. He 
considered that art had its own laws, and that the primary 
purpose of the picture was to please. The early Italian 
painters introduced their contemporaries as actors or spec- 
tators of transactions which occurred many hundred ‘years 
Those who purchased the 
pictures or who gazed upon them in churches were pleased 
with the treatment, and the wonder is, therefore, not that 
anachronisms are occasionally seen, but that a picture was 
ever without them. Our modern business habits, regard 
for scientific accuracy, and indifference to what is 


said- we know more about art than the Italians, Germans 


beauty, and without much regard to their exactitude as 
chronicles. 

When GEORGE STEPHENSON said, “I have met with all 
classes of men from princes to pitmen, and I have come to 
the conclusion that when we are stripped we are all much 
alike,” he was expressing a truth which explains the limita- 
tions of sculptors in regard to anachronisms. ‘The nude 
The conventional 
robes which were early adopted for figures are also very 
zomprehensive, not only in quantity, but in absence of 
ndications of a particular period. In the early days of the 
revival NicHotas of Pisa was therefore able to convert 
without much difficulty a pagan bas-relief into a panel for a 
pulpit in-a cathedral, and some writers consider the trans- 
formation as the beginning of modern art. It is con- 


ture than in painting. There are Gothic figures which 
might have been taken from a building erected during the 
The expression is more divine, but the 
treatment of the figure and the drapery seem distantly 
related to Greek work. The nude figures that 
are seen, in the transept of Rheims do not appear 
time when the use of a model 
was proscribed. It is also sometimes difficult to say 
whether a figure which appears to belong to a distant 
period or to be imaginary may not have been modelled 
from life. The statue in Nuremberg showing a man clad 
in armour with a mitre on his head, a spear in one hand 
and a Bible in the other, and with his cope tucked up 


the Germans. There are, however, some reliefs in German 
towns of biblical subjects which correspond in the treat- 
ment with contemporary paintings, and any objection 
which may be raised against one applies to the other. 
Anachronisms in architecture cannot rightly be judged 
on the same grounds as those of paintings or sculpture. 
The connection between forms and a particular period 
is created by the association principle in the human mind. 


Greek forms are not necessarily confined to Athens, and, 
the arch can be useful in other places outside Rome. 
_ Some day or another it may be discovered that the forms 


should be confined to the places where they originated, 
and that every land is bound to create a style of its own, 


But a system has been set up and universally accepted by 
which the adoption of one set of forms and the avoiding of 
others become imperative. Many great architects have 
Inico JoNEs, having had 
experience of. Italian ways, did not hesitate to ignore 


_ Medizeval forms when he was called in to erect a porch for. 


Old St.. Paul’s. .The Gothic builders also insisted on 


modern work appear as if it were ancient, and there is more » 
attraction in experiments like those we see in some French 
chateaux or churches, in which later forms are adapted to 
earlier arrangements, than in the mere imitation of old 
work. The fine church of St. Eustache, in Paris, becomés » 
interesting on that account, for it reveals the intellectual 
effort required to reconcile Renaissance forms with Gothic 
traditions. It is preferable to any attempt to reproduce 
Notre-Dame or one of the provincial cathedrals on a limited 
site. Strictly’speaking, the building is “neither one thing 
nor the other,” if we may be allowed to use a popular 
phrase. But it exhibits the difficulty of showing reverence 
for the past while being inspired by the present—a difficulty 
which has given rise to the majority of anachronisms in 
art. fe 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS AND RELIGIOUS 
HOUSES IN THE HEBRIDES IN 1549. 


TN the middle of the sixteenth century quite a number 

_ of religious edifices were scattered over the western 
isles of Scotland, some of considerable importance, others 
of minor interest, and the number of ‘ paroche kirke” is 
astonishing. : 

Some of the islands belonged either wholly or in part 
to the bishops of the isles, or to the abbot of some. import- 
ant monastery on the mainland, while in one case, that of 
“*Colmkill,” as will be seen, the Lords of the Isles and 
*“‘sundrie uthers, inhabitants of the hail iles,’ were buried 
there, along with “the best men of all the iles ” and the kings 
of Scotland, ‘‘ becaus it was the maist honorable and ancient 
place that was in Scotland in thair dayes, as we reid.” 

Speaking of Arran, after describing it, the quaintly 
spelled Scotch booklet which deals with the subject adds :— 

‘Upon the shore of this iyle lies Falda, ane little iyle 
full of cunings, with ane uther little ile callit the yle of 
Molass, quherin there was foundit by Johne, Lord of the 
iles, ane monastery of friars, which is decayit.” . 

Referring to the isle of Buitt, it says:—“ Ther is twa 
paroche kirks, that ane southe callit the kirk of Bride, the 
uther northe in the Borrowstone of Buitt, with twa 
chappells.” MY 

The isles of Cumbra, Caray, Gigay, Lunga, Tisgay, 
Ornansay, Colnansay and Mulle, as also Loch Cherossa, - 
are all briefly but quaintly put in this old-time compilation. 
Indeed, so interesting is the subject to ecclesiologists and 
antiquarians that no apology need be offered for quoting all 
the passages referring to religious edifices that we have_ 
culled from this ancient geography:— 

Cumbra—“ With ane kirk callit Sanet Colmis kirke.” 

Caray—“ A little iyle, with a chapel in it, callit Caray.” 

Gigay— Ane iyle callit Gigay, with ane paroche kirke.” ° 

Lunga—*“ With a paroch kirk.” 

Loch Cherossa—“ With ane iyle perteining to the Abbot 
of Colmkill.” 

Tisgay—‘“ And ane kirk in it.” . 

Ornansay—“ Quherin there is ane monastery of 
chanons,” ae 

Colnansay—“ It hath ane paroch kirke.” ; 

~ Mulle—* There is sevin paroche kirks within this iyle.” 

Of Colmkill there is a fairly lengthy description, and | 
4s or two obsolete terms are used, such as “ biggit ” for - 
built.” 

Colmkill—‘‘ Within this ile there is a monastery of, 
mounckes, and ane uther of nuns, with a paroche kirke, 
and sundrie uther chapells, dotat * of auld by the kings of. 
Scotland, and be Clandonald of the iyles. This abbay — 
forsaid was the cathedrall kirk of the bishops of the iyles, 
sen the tyme they were expulsed out of the ile of Man by 
the Englishmen ; for within the ile of Man was ther 
cathedrall kirk and living of auld, as I have already said in 
the description of that ile. : Within this ile ‘of Colmkill 
there is ane sanctuary also, or kirkzaird, and weill biggit” 
about with staine and lyme. Into this sanctuary ther is 
three tombes of staine, formit like little chapels, with ane- 
braid gray marble or quhin staine in the gavill of ilk ane.of | 
the tombes. . . . Within this sanctuary also. lyes the maist 
pairt of the Lords of the jiles ..... with sundrie’ uthers in- 
habitants of the hail iles, because this sanctuarey wes wont. 


to be the sepulture of the best men of all the iles, and als~ 
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of our kings, as we have said ; becaus it was the maist 
honorable and ancient place that was in Scotland in thair 
dayes, as we reid.” 
Inche Kenzie— With a paroch kirk . . . the hail paro- 
chin of it pertein to the priores of Colmkill,” 
The Horse iyle—“ Perteining to the bishope of the iles.” 
Swynes ile—‘‘It perteynis to the bishope of the iles.” 
Kannay—“ Pertines to the Abbot of Colmkill.” 
.Egga—* With a paroche kirk in it.” 
Sky—‘‘In this ile there is twalve paroche kirkes.” 
Raarsay—‘“ With ane paroche kirk callit Killmolowocke 
... perteining to . . . be the sword, and to the bishope 
of the iles by heritage.” 
Ronay—“ This ile perteins to . . . of Raarsay by force, 
and to the bishope of the iles be heritage.” 
Lingay—“ Perteins to.the bishope of the iles,” 
Gigarun—“ Perteining to the bischop of the iles.” 
Berneray—“ Perteining to the bishop of the iles.” 
Megaly—“ Perteining to the bishop of the iles.” 
Pabaye—“ It perteines to the bishope of the iles.” 
Fladay—“ Perteining to the bishope of the iles.” 
Scarpnamutt—“ Perteining to the bishope of the iles.” 
Sanderay—‘“ It perteines to the bishope of the iles.”’ . 
” Wattersay—“ All thir nine iles forsaid had a chapell in 
every ile. This ile perteyns to the bishope of the iles.” 
Barray—“ With ane paroche kirke, namit Killbare.” 
Ywst—“ With five paroche kirkes . . . benorth this 
countrey is called Kenepnaihe of Ywst, that is in Englishe 
the north head of Ywst, whilk termis twa paroche kirks.” 
Hirta—‘ The inhabitants therof ar simple poor people, 
scarce learnit in aney religion, bot M’CLoyp of Herray, 
his stewart, or he quhom he deputs in sic offic, sailes 
anes in the zeir ther at midsummer, with some chaplaine 
to baptize bairnes ther, and if they want * a chaplaine, they 
baptize ther bairnes themselfes.” ; 
The Pigmies Ile—‘‘ At the north poynt of Lewis there 
is a little ile, callit the Pigmies Ile, with ane little kirk 
in it of ther awn handey wark. Within this kirk the 
ancients of that countrey of the Lewis says, that the said 
pigmies has been eirded f thair. Maney men of divers 
countreys has delvit up dieplie the flure of the little kirke, 


and I myselve amanges the leave, and hes found in it, deepe: 


under the erthe, certaine baines and roundheads of won- 
derful little quantity, allegit to be the baines of the said 
Pigmies, quhilk may be lykely, according to sundry historys 
that we reid of the Pigmies.” 

Pabay—“ Quherin ther was a kirke.” 

Harrey—“ Within the south pairt of this ile lyes ane 
monastery with ane steipell, quhilk was foundit and biggit 
by M’CLoyp of Harrey, callit Roodill.” 

“Lewis is the north pairt of this ile, and the maist also 
» « « with 4 paroche kirks.” 

Ronay—“ Scant of ony religione. . . . Within this ile 
there is ane chapell, callit St. Ronay’s chapell, unto 
quhilk chapell, as the ancients of the country alledges, they 
leave an spaid and ane shuil, quhen any man dies, and 
upon the morrow findis the place of the graye markit with 
an spaid, as they alledge.” aor 

In spite of the numerous “ paroche kirkes,” “‘chapells,” 
and monasteries of “mounckes” and nuns, it will be seen 
that ignorance and superstition and legendary lore had 
plenty of scope in the 209 half-civilised “ iles” that skirt the 
western shores of Scotland. 

A visit to these out-of-the-way spots now reveals to the 
archeologist and architect but little of the former wealth of 
ecclesiastical architecture there, most having perished by 
time and the elements, helped in no small measure by the 
ruthless hand of the despoilers. . 


Joun A. RANDOLPH. 
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_ The Opening of Trinity Wesleyan church, Halifax, an out- 
growth of Rhodes Street church, and built at a cost-of 5;600/., 
took place on the 21st inst. The chapel supplants a mission- 
room, and towards the cost of the new building the widow and 
family of the late Mr. George Clegg have contributed 1,090/. 
he building, which has a frontage to Pellon Lane at its 


Junction with Queen’s Road, has an inviting and commanding 
appearance. The internal 
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Othe L arrangements are most complete, 
and there is seating accommodation for about 800 worshippers. — 


ARCHAOLOGY IN HAMPSHIRE. ~— 
Gp Aue members of the Hampshire Field Club lately visited” 
examples of antiquity in the. Basingstoke district, — 
At Andwell Priory the remains are now used as farm buildings. - 
According to the Hampshire Advertiser, Mr. T. W. Shore 
said that the Club in travelling about Hampshire generally — 
endeavoured to see the big things in the county, but at the 
same time what must be termed the little things ought not to be 
neglected, and one of these was now before them. Theclear, 
full stream which flows past the site of the former Priory of 
Andwell never shrinks much, even in the driest summer. 
This circumstance shows that its sources, of which there are 
many springs and several small branch streams that unite — 
south of the mill, must be fed by a great water-bearing — 
subterranean area. Such a volume of water flowing for many — 
months during a summer drought cannot be fed by surface — 
springs. .The water supply of this interesting site is derived — 
from the chalk, which alone could supply such a constant 
volume of water. Andwell was formerly extra-parochial, but is © 
now in the parish of Up Nateley. Its extra-parochial situation 
was due to its ecclesiastical history, and in accordance with ~ 
the usual custom by which the sites of abbeys and 
priories were outside the jurisdiction of the parish. The priory 
itself attended to the ecclesiastical requirements of its 
own dependents, and regulated the other affairs of its estate as 
if a parish of its own. Andwell Priory was one of the class of — 
smaller monastic houses, of which so many arose in England — 
just after the time of the Norman Conquest. _The Norman 
nobles and knights endowed with English estates were in many ~ 
instances pleased to add to the revenues of the abbeys of Nor- — 
mandy by grants of portions of their new English estates. It 
was in this way that the smaller priories arose attached to the ~ 
great Norman abbeys, and which generally received some of the 
revenue or produce of these English estates, which were vested 
in the parent abbeys in Normandy. Andwell, like other places 
in Hampshire which are not important at the present day, has 
a history, and it is hoped that this may shortly be available for 
public information. .In the year 1313.a dispute arose between _ 
the rector of Cheriton on the one part and the priors or repre- 
sentatives of three of the smaller religious houses in Hamp- 
shire on the other concerning a breach of law. A commission 
of oyer and terminer was issued from Westminster, Septem- 
ber 24, 1313, to certain justices to try the case. The parson of 
Cheriton (Robert le Wayte) alleged that Alan, prior of Hamble, 
Ralph, prior of St. Cross, I.W., Brother Robert de Anedwel 
(Andwell), with others, broke three charters and a deed o 
covenant of his at Andwell and at Hamble. This was pro: 
bably a case arising out of money advanced to the priories, and 
with subsequent breaches of covenant. The recently-published 
register of Bishop Wykeham, edited by Mr. T. -F. Kirby, show 
that Andwell Priory was sequestrated by order of that prelate on 
account of dilapidations, into which the parent abbey had allowed 
it to fall, the order for this in the episcopal register being dated 
May 13,1368. Later on, probably by agreementand purchase,as in ~ 
the case of Hamble Priory, the bishop appears to have come into — 
possession of this priory and that of Hamble, which was vested ~ 
in the same parent house in Normandy, the Abbey of Tirone, — 
and subsequently the bishop gave it and its lands, as he also 
gave Hamble, to his newly-founded college at Winchester. 
The name Priory Farm still survives here, and Andwell has, 
since the early days of Winchester College, been the property 
of that foundation. Impressions of the seal of the prior are 
extant and attached to documents preserved among the muni 
ments of Winchester College. In a paper on Hamble Priory, — 
published some years ago by the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. — 
T. F. Kirby has given a description of the Prior of Andwell’s 
seal, viz. “A pointed oval, 13 inch long, with figures of Our — 
Lady and Child and St. John the Baptist beneath a double — 
canopy, and with a half-figure of Our Lord above and a pray 
ing monk under the canopy beneath.” The’ inscription or 
legend is “S, Prioris de Hannedewelle.” ay eae 
The party went on to Nateley Scures Church, a very 
interesting Norman building—one of the most interesting in 
the county, Mr. Shore said. It was almost completely of one 
style—Late Norman. He had always attributed the trefoil — 
ornament over the door as being due to the influence of — 
Saracenic art or Norman art, consequent on the Crusades. — 
The Rev. G. W. Minns believed the north door wasa good — 
deal later than the body of the church. It was rare to findan 
apsidal termination in a Norman building. __ ae 
A move was next made for Up Nateley Church, which hasa ~ 
fine Norman doorway, Perpendicular windows and an interest- 
ing ancient timbered roof. Mr. Shore read a paper, in whi 
he said that Nateley was the name given in old time to a co 
siderable tract of country lying to the east of Basingstoke. 1] 
the national records we come upon three names for different 
parts of this district:—(1) Estropnatelegh, which I think must 
have been an alternative name for Esthorpe, close to Basing- — 
stoke, or land belonging to it. (2) Nateleie, of Domésday 
Book, which must have included the present parishes of ee 
Nateley and Nateley Scures. (3) In some later records — 
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Nateley Scures is mentioned under the name of Scures, and 
Up Nateley is mentioned under its present name. Scures is 
probably an English adaptation of the Norman family name 
Escures. There is a hamlet in the suburbs of Seez called 
Escures, and another Escures near Falais. 
of the great barony of Basing. There are entries in the 
“ Inquisitiones post mortem” which show this. It was either 
‘held directly by feudal tenure by the lords of Basing or by 
knights under the barony by feudal obligations. The Domes- 
day entry tells us that Hugh de Port held Natelie, and 
Anschital held it of him. Edwin held it of King Edward, and 
then and now it was assessed at 2} hides. The arable land 
was three carucates, one cultivated for the lord and the 
remainder for the villeins and borderers for their own sub- 
sistence. There were at the time of the survey eleven slaves here 
andamill, In the time of King Edward the value was 5os., 
afterwards 30s., and at the time of the survey 60s. In Estrop 
Nateley the Prior of Andwell held at the time at which the 
Hundred Rolls were drawn up a virgate of land of the king, 
and its value was Ios. This was in the time of Edward I., and 
the same record tells us that this land was formerly held by 
Hamund de Basinges in the time of King Henry, father of the 
king which now is. In Up Nateley the Prior of Andwell had 
ten tenants, who held five virgates of land there. These 
tenants of the prior were small husbandmen, holding between 
them about 125 or 130 acres of land, and no doubt paying rent 
in money or kind to the prior. The Hundred Rolls say that 
this land was held in villeinage of the said prior, that it 
formerly belonged to the lordship of Basingstoke, but. that the 
prior did not know by whom it was given to the priory, nor 
when. All the prior knew about it was apparently that it 
belonged to him. The prior also held two virgates of land in 
Estropnatelegh by a similar tenure which formerly belonged to 
Basingstoke Manor, but the Hundred Rolls say that he knew 
~ not by which king this land was alienated, ncr when. These 
entries are curious, and probably they admit of an interesting 
explanation. There must at the times when these lands were 
given to the prior have been a legal conveyance. ‘The priories, 
however, which belonged to foreign abbeys, such as Andwell, 
were not the actua! owners of the estates they administered. 
These estates were vested in the parent abbeys. When 
Edward I.’s commissioners drew up the Hundred Rolls the 
prior of Andwell could not tell them how he came by 
the land. The parent house might have possessed the 
deeds of grant, but that house was in a foreign land, 
» which in the time of-the king’s grandfather had passed 
* from the English Crown. It was clearly not possible for the 
English Commissioners to compel the production of the 
charters under such circumstances, except by sequestration, 
which was too extreme a measure. The Hundred Rolls there- 
fore merely record the prior’s statements. Among the French 


archives which may have fortunately escaped the fury of the - 


Revolution there must be here and there ancient documents 
which would throw a light on our local history. There is in the 
Hundred Rolls an interesting entry concerning a small en- 
croachment on the high road in the parish of Up Nateley in the 
thirteenth century. The record. states that the offender was 
Matilda, the widow of Ralph de Petwornte, of Up Nateley, and 
that she had made a pourpresture or enclosure. on the king’s 
highway going to Basingstoke, the same being 3 feet in width 
and 20 perches in length, not a very large encroachment, but 
one which the thirteenth-century surveyors noted and reported. 
Apparently this encroachment was a similar one to what we 
hear of here and there going on in our own time. The 
Hundred Rolls state that Roger de Scures held Nateley, 
Scures and Woodgarston as a knight’s fee of John de St. John, 
of Basing. This part of Hampshire is more fortunate in regard 
‘to the Hundred Rolls than any other part of this county. 
Except for Basingstoke, Selborne and one or two other parts 
of the county these records have been lost, a circumstance 
of much regret to all who are interested in the 
antiquities and history of the county. The visitors then drove 
to South Warnborough Church, where a paper was read by 
Mr. Shore. In this he stated that the name of this parish in 


- Medizeval documents is not Warnborough, but Warnebourne, or 


Warneburn, and this name probably was derived from the bourn 
or stream which has its source in the north part of the parish. 
It is mentioned in Domesday Book by the name of, Werge- 
borne. From a time beyond which the memory of man 


= _ reaches, Warnbourn formed part of the hundred of Bermespit 


or Bermondspit. This hundred included Preston Candover, 
_ Dummer, Nutley, Farley, Ellisfield and Herriard lying together, 
_ and a detached part on the east a few miles off, which detached 
‘part comprised South Warnbourne, Hoddington, Upton Grey 


4 -and Weston Patrick. The meeting place of the court of this 


hundred apparently was at Bermondspit, in Preston Candover. 
_ South Warnborough appears to have always been, within the 
historic period, a village of considerable size, situated on the 
“main road from Odiham to Alton; relatively to the other 


_ parts of the county, these towns were in the middle ages of 


: ‘more importance than they are at present, . This was especially 
Se ma acct at , 


Nateley was part 


the case with Odiham, which was the most important Crown 
estate in Hampshire, and a considerable establishment on this 


| Royal property was kept up until about the sixteenth century. 


Some early records concerning the parish were referred 


to. One of these was an interesting record relating to 
Warneburn Park, co. Hants, in the 6 Edward I, Ze. 
1277. We read in the Rolls of Parliament of that 


year, one of the early, Parliaments, that Ele Lungspee, 
Countess of Warwick, was indicted and attached for a breach 
of the law in Warnborough Park. This was probably on 
account of some hunting offence contrary to forest law com- 
mitted by her servants. This record is, like others of that 
date, written in French. The Countess certainly had a life 
estate also at Maplederwell, and was a benefactor to that place, 
where she founded a chantry. The connection of South Warn- 
borough with the Abbey of Croyland in Lincolnshire was 
traced. South Warnborough must have been one of the most 
prosperous villages in the Hundred of Bermondspit or Bermel- 
lesput, for in 1340 we find it was assessed for the taxation of 
the tenth and fifteenth to pay 5/. 145., which was higher than 
any place within the same hundred except Preston Candover. 
It has been well said that “‘we cannot understand the present 
if we do not understand the past,” and thé truth of that expres- 
sion may be illustrated by the history of such a village as this 
and the glimpses of its Medizval life which the national records 
afford us—a village concentrated round or near its church, its 
land held by feudal tenure as part of a barony, whose seat was. 
in a distant county, its knights or men-at-arms marching to the 
wars, its church connected with one of the most famous and 
most ancient of English abbeys, with its park and its proximity 
to the king’s forest of Odiham, with its forest rights and forest 
laws. It was under these conditions that the village arose and 
practically assumed its present character. They were not 
aware of the circumstances under which the ancient connection 
between this manor and that of Burton. Pedwardine ceased, 
but the Lincolnshire manor after the time of the Pedwardyns 
was held by Thomas Daniel, either by inheritance through 
the female line or a regrant of the same. He appears during 
the Wars of the Roses to have been a Lancastrian. Certainly 
in the Act of Parliament passed November 4, 1 Edward IV., 
his estate at Burton Pedwardyn was confiscated for high 
treason. After the Pedwardyn family at South Warnborough 
came the White family, who were certainly settled and resided 


“here early in the sixteenth century, and perhaps before the end 


of the fifteenth. Fine monuments to members of that family 
may be seen in this church. Sir John White of Aldershot 
and Mayor of London, who died in 1563, married Sybil, 
daughter of Robert White of South Warnborough. A memorial 
brass to Robert White in armour of the fifteenth-century type 
may be seen, and the altar tomb to Sir Thomas White is a 
memorial to one whom Queen Elizabeth honoured during one 
of her progresses, by riding over to South Warnborough from 
Odiham to visit him, and by knighting him in his own house, 

The Rev. G. W. Minns said that in vol. ii. of the Club 
proceedings would be found a full account of the White family. 
One was a Bishop of Winchester, who died in this parish, and 
was buried in Winchester College. Of him it was told that 
preaching on the occasion of Queen Mary’s death he said, 
“Wherefore I praise the dead already dead more than those 
that are yet alive,” and then, feeling he ought to say something 
about Queen Elizabeth; he remarked, “Better is a live dog 
than a dead lion.” Sir Thomas White, who was the founder 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, was a benefactor to many towns, 
including Southampton, where his portrait, copied from the 
one at St. John’s, was to be seen in the council chamber. 

The party then went on to Herriard Church, an example of 
judicious restoration carried out by Mr. Colson, the diocesan 
architect. After viewing some tumuli close by in Herriard 
Park, the visitors drove on to Hackwood, entering the park by 
a grass drive in order to view the mistletoe oak—the only oak in 
England, it is said, on which mistletoe grows. Then on to the 
historic mansion of Hackwood. The house contains some fine 
portraits of the Georgian and pre-Georgian eras. All the 
rooms on the ground floor were thrown open to the party. . 
The Rev: G. W. Minns, F.S.A., read “Notes on Hackwood 
and the Powletts.” 

It was said by Peter le Neve, Norroy King of Arms, that 
“Heraldry (with which we may include the kindred subject 
genealogy) is a study which only loads the memory without 
improving the understanding,” and yet members who. were 
acquainted with our late president, Mr. Greenfield, . will 
remember how much light and interest he was accustomed to 
impart to local history by his genealogical knowledge. With 
this view, assembled in one of the homes of the Powletts, a few 
notes are offered to illustrate the connection of that family 
with the county of Hants. 

Poulet Marquis of Winchester, Powlett Lord Bolton, 
Powlett Duke of Cleveland, and Earl Poulett are all branches 
of the same common stock, and were descended from a 
Somersetshire family, seated at the village of Pawlett, near 
Bridgwater, where, according to some, their progenitor 
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. Hercules, Lord of Towmon, in Picardy, settled temp. Henry I. 
- Dugdale does not trace their pedigree beyond Sir John Paulet, 
who died 1378, leaving two sons, Thomas the elder, from whom 
-are descended Earls Poulett, still settled in Somerset, and 
William Paulett, the younger son, from whom sprang the 
Hampshire branch. 4 
Of the Somerset family the most notable were Sir Amias 
Poulet, knighted at the battle of Newark, who is said to have 
committed Wolsey to the stocks when the future cardinal was 
a humble school-master at Limington, near Yeovil. Another 
Sir Amias was, in the 27th of Elizabeth, keeper of Mary Queen 
of Scots. John Poulett, a zealous loyalist, was made (1627) a 
peer by the title of Baron Poulett of Hinton St. George. The 
fourth baron, also John, one of the commissioners for the 
Union, was created (1706) Viscount Hinton and Earl Poulett. 
On the death of the sixth earl, of recent occurrence, a claim to 
the title was made by an itinerant musician, the organ grinding 
* Viscount Hinton.” eiaekt: 

The chief honour to this family was from William, the 
second son of Sir John, the Somerset knight. Sir John Paulet, 
‘knight, son of the said William, by his marriage with Con- 
stance Poynings, co-heiress of Lord St. John of Basing, became 
possessed of a large portion of the estates of the Hampshire 
families, which, under the successive names of De Port, St. 
John and Poynings, from the time of the Conqueror, held vast 
possessions, and exercised great influence in the county as 
Lords of Basing, and inhabiting the castle there. The last- 
named John had issue Sir William Paulet, knight, who 
enjoyed the confidence of King Henry VIII, by whom he was 
made a baron of the realm, by the title of Lord St. John of 
Basing. With Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, he shared 
the spoils of the Hampshire monasteries, and at the Dissolution 
acquired Netley Abbey. He was one of the king’s executors, 
and in the reign of Edward VI. was created Earl of Wiltshire 
(1549) and Marquis of Winchester (1551). For his zeal in 
proclaiming Queen Mary’s title he was made Lord Treasurer, 
which office he retained under Elizabeth, and dying (1571) at 
Basing House at the age of ninety-seven, saw 103 persons of 
his own generation. Of him it is said that being asked how he 
contrived to keep in favour in such changeable and perilous 
times he answered, “ By being a willow and not an oak.” 

The second and third marquesses held various offices of 
State and in connection with our county, and the fourth 
marquis entertained Queen Elizabeth at Basing House. His 
second son, Henry Paulet, married a daughter of Sir G, 
Philpot, of Thruxton, and settled at Amport. From him 
descended George Paulet, who succeeded as twelfth Marquis of 
Winchester when the dukedom of Bolton, into which the title 
had merged, became extinct. 

The fifth marquis, John, held Basing House during its pro- 
tracted siege, with the details of which we are familiar. Its 
gallant defender lived to see the restoration of the monarchy, 
and dying in 1674, was succeeded by his son Charles, who, by 
his marriage with Mary, daughter and heiress of Scrope, Earl 
of Sunderland, brought into the family considerable property 
in Yorkshire, with the castle of Bolton, in Wensleydale, and, 
in addition to the title of Marquis of Winchester, was created 

, Duke of Bolton in 1646. Cea 

Charles Paulet, first Duke of Bolton, Marquis of Winchester, 
&c., was succeeded in the titles and estates by the second and 
third dukes, who also bore the name of Charles. The latter 
married as his second wife Lavinia Fenton, the original Polly 
. Peacham in the “ Beggars’ Opera.” The impression made by 
her singing and personal appearance was remarkable, and this 
actress soon became a popular favourite. Her picture may be 
seen at Hackwood, and a marble paved room in the grounds is 
said to have been the place where she exercised her vocal 
powers. The fourth Duke of Bolton had two sons, Charles and 
Harry, who both successively bore the title, and having no 
male issue, arranged to cut off the entail. The elder, who died 
in 1765, was succeeded in his estates by his~ daughter, Jane 
Mary Paulet, married to Thomas Ord, who assumed the name 
of Paulet, and was elevated to the peerage in 1797 as Baron 
Bolton. The Lady Katherine Mary Powlett, daughter and co- 
heiress of Harry, sixth and last Duke of Bolton and eleventh 
Marquis of Winchester, married the Duke of Cleveland, whose 
family assumed the arms and name of Powlett, in addition to that 
of Vane. The title of Duke of Bolton then became extinct, 
but that of Marquis of Winchester was continued in the person 
of George Paulet, of Amport, great-grandson of Lord 
Henry of Amport, son of the fourth marquis, and is now repre- 
sented by the fifteenth Paulet, who bears the title of the 
premier marquisate of the kingdom: if 

The arms of the Powletts, sable, three swords in pile, points 
downwards, argent, have been borne with slight differences by 
all the various branches of this historic-family, and for a crest 
a” falcon, the ancient badge of the St. Johns, also the motto 
“ Aymez Loyauté.” : . 
ds ‘Hackwood, originally'a hunting seat, was enlarged by the 
“Marquis of Winchester, and became the home of the family 
‘after the) destruction’*of Basing “House, and was. further 


developed by Inigo Jones in the time of the first Duke of 
Bolton. The columns of the portico were a present from the 
Duke of Tuscany to Charles II. for his projected palace at 
Winchester, and were given to the Duke of Bolton by 
George I., whose statue stands in front of the house, ‘ee 

The present Lord Bolton, the fourth baron who has borne 
the title, resides at Bolton Castle. aes 


POMPEI! IN PARIS, 
A FEW weeks ago we gave a short description of the in- 
genious if ominous project for erecting reproductions of 
the most notable Pompeian buildings in connection with the 
Paris Exhibition of next year. The Zzwzes correspondent has 
been able to obtain further information on the subject. He writes 
as follows :—In the midst of the incessant agitation of the last 
two years, which has prevented all those who write for the 
public from devoting their time and efforts to questions of art, 
I have been quite unable to refer to any of those attractive or 
striking projects which have been conceived to render the 
Universal Exhibition a brilliant manifestation of human genius. 
One of the most captivating ideas for persons enamoured of ~ 
the beautiful is the scheme of Chevalier Pesce, the architect of 
the Italian Embassy in Paris. He proposes to reconstitute — 
-Pompeii—not the Pompeii of the familiar ruins, but the brilliant 
city as it existed before the stream of fire from Vesuvius had 
buried it from sight. This project has been in preparation for 
the past two years, and the most distinguished names in 
France, the men most eminent in all branches of art and science, 
have unhesitatingly promised their support to M. Pesce. Another 
scheme, it is true, for the reproduction of the existing ruins 
was recently talked of, but this latter scheme failed to receive 
support and encouragement from the competent specialists 
who had so.ardently adopted the idea, as M. Pesce calls) 
it, of Pompeii vZvante. Pompeii is undoubtedly a name to ~ 
conjure with, one of those magic words that have laid hold — 
of the imagination of the world. Even in their existing state’ — 
whoever has had the good fortune to visit the ruins of Pompeil 
has carried away an impression that nothing can efface,and 
has been haunted by the desire to behold once more the 
vanished city which the excavations of recent times have partly __ 
brought to light. The scheme of M. Pesce is almost complete __ 
realisation of this dream. He proposes to restore to us the life 
of the forum, the camp, the gladiators, the Temple of Isis, the 
theatre bordering on the forum, the numerous shops and public 
baths, and all those houses, squares and open spaces where _ 
formerly were concentrated the life, the activity, the pleasures, 
the celebrations and public spectacles which made this 
watering-place by the Mediterranean one of the most attractive ~ 
spots in the Italian peninsula. No detail in the life of Pompeii 
known to archeology in the period before the disappearance of 
the ancient town seems likely to be neglected in this magical ~ 
evecation, and the spectator wandering across the city will 
find himself suddenly in the midst of that ancient life which, 
without this artificial aid, it would be so difficult even forthe 
most learned imaginations to evoke. Numerous actors, in — 
costumes. archzologically accurate, will give to the city its 
former animation. The forum is to be crowded with a — 
constantly moving throng. The arena will be given up to the 
gladiatorial combat. The lines of shops will offer the most 
varied products for sale. The charlatans and hawkers will 
scream their wares in the streets. Chariot wheels will follow 
the deep-dug ruts in the stone highways. The mysteries will 
be celebrated in the Temple of Isis. Orators will harangue the 
crowd in the public squares—in fact, the whole town, 
repeopled, will rise from the ashes beneath which it was 
buried in one of the most terrible of catastrophes, : 


= 
ce oe 


TESSERA. 

Ancient Tablets. a 

WO ancient waxen tablets were discovered ina perfect state 

: of preservation, one in a gold mine four or five miles from 
the village of Abrudbanyd in Transylvania, and the other ina 
gold mine in the village itself. Of this interesting discovery an © 


account has been published by Massmann. Both the tabula 
are triptycha; that is, consisting of three tables each. One is 
made of fir-wood and the other of beech-wood, and each is 
about the size of what we call an octavo. The outer part of the — Ss 
two outside tablets of each exhibits the plain surface of the 
‘wood, the inner part is covered with wax, which is now almost 
of a black ‘colour, and is surrounded with a raised margin, 
The middle tablet has wax on both‘ sides, with a margin ¢ 
around each, so that each of the two tabulze contains four sides 
or four pages covered with wax. The edges are pierced 
through that they might be fastened together by means ofa 


thread passed through them. The wax is not thick in either; 
it is thinner on the -beechen tabulz, in which the stilus of the — 


_. studies from the nude. 
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writer has sometimes cut through the wax into the wood. 


_ There are letters on both of them, but on the beechen tabule 


they are few and indistinct; the beginning of the first tablet 
contains some Greek letters, but they are succeeded by a long 
set of letters in unknown: characters. The writing on the 
tabulee made of fir-wood is both greater in quantity and ina 
much better state of preservation. It is written in Latin, and is 
a copy of a document relating to some business connected with 
a collegium. The name of the consuls is given, which deter- 
mines its date to be A.D. 169. One of the most extraordinary 
things connected with it is, that it is written from right to left. 
The writing begins on what we should call the last or fourth 
page, and ends at the bottom of the third; and by some 
strange good fortune it has happened that the same document 
is written over again, beginning on the second page and ending 
at the bottom of the first ; so that where the writing is effaced 
or doubtful in the one it is usually supplied or explained by the 
other, 


Merton College Chapel, Oxford. 


A special interest attaches to the architectural history of 

Merton College, since its structure, like its constitution, repre- 
sents the first beginnings of collegiate as distinct from con- 
ventual life. It cannot be asserted with confidence that Walter 
de Merton’s eyes rested on any part of the present college 
buildings ; and it.is more than probable that his earliest 
scholars were lodged in the ancient tenements fronting Merton 
Street, purchased by himself. The old college hall, however, 
of which the main walls have been preserved in subsequent 
restorations, is believed to have been erected in the founder’s 
lifetime. There are entries in the bursar’s rolls showing that 
“a new kitchen” was built at the expense of the college within 
a very few years of his death, and others of the year 1304 
containing items for repairing the steps of the hall opposite the 
kitchen. The beautiful choir of the chapel was certainly 
erected before the end of the thirteenth century, and was long 
supposed to have been finished by the year 1277.- In proof of 
this great stress was laid on an entry in the bursar’s rolls 
recording the payment of 14s 9d for the dedication of a high 
altar and 8d. for the benediction of a super-altar. But Mr. 
James Parker has vigorously disputed the inference drawn 
from this entry, maintaining on architectural grounds that such 
Geometrical tracery and mouldings as adorn the windows of the 
Merton choir—a splendid example of the Decorated style—have 
never been found elsewhere in an English church of so early a 
date as 1277. His theory is that 1277 marks the commence- 
ment and not the completion of the choir, and that the altar 
then dedicated, or rededicated, was not the high altar of the 
choir, but the altar of St. John’s Church, the removal of which 
had become necessary by the absorption of the church into the 
college chapel. At all events, the chapel, if not erected before 
the founder's death, was erected immediately afterwards, 
perhaps under the direction of his executors out of his residuary 
bequest to the college. It is positively stated by Anthony 
Wood that Henry de Mannesfield, a fellow of the college, 
furnished the side windows of the choir with glass in the year 
1283, but the bursar’s rolls of 1292 contain orders for stone to 
be used for windows of the chapel, as if they were still in 
“process of execution. The original design included transepts 
with a central tower, as well as a nave and aisles, and we read 
of bells in the bursar’s rolls of the year 1288. The date of the 
noble arches supporting the tower still remains to be ascertained, 
but in the bursar’s rolls for 1330-31 there is an account of a 
large outlay upon a belfry tower under the head of “ Custos novi 
operis circa campanile.” The transepts or ante-chapels were 
not dedicated until 1424, by which time the college had 
abandoned the idea of building the nave, and had blocked up 
the three western arches of the ante-chapel. 


Raphael’s Early Drawings. 


In his. boyhood Raphael seems to have- copied wit 
affectionate admiration the sketches of his master, sometimes 
in pen and ink, sometimes in chalk, using white freely for the 
lights. The drawings of this period which the Oxford 
Collection possesses show a marked attention to attitude and 
expression—little to anatomy and light and shade. He had 


not learned to vie with nature in her variety of outline, her 


subtlety of light and shade, her assertion of anatomical con- 
‘struction within the human form. He seems at first to have 
been contented with such an approximation to truth in these 
respects as satisfied a mind accustomed to the conventional 
harmonies and the subdued and chastened expression of the 
Umbrian school. He did not think it necessary. to. make 
It was enough for him to place his 
models in a graceful, sometimes an affected attitude, clothed 
in the close-fitting dress of the period. Ifa building was to be 


- introduced he took care to draw it from such a point of view 


as showed the perspective, in which, as a pupil of Perugino, he 


was well versed. All his drawings of this period are painter’s 
drawings. He does not appear to. have aimed at: élaborate | 


finish, like an academy student contending for a prize, but as 
soon as he-had got what he wanted for his picture he appeats 
to have stopped. This is especially observable in his study for 
“St. Jerome” in the Oxford Collection. In this the head, of 
which the expression is very devotional, is finished, whilst the 
lower part of the figure is only indicated. Finish, for its own 
sake, Raphael never seems to have added in his preparatory 
drawings. He reserved this for his paintings. He appears to 
have paid particular attention to the outline, correcting it when 


false and strengthening it when feeble, especially in those parts 


on which he wished to lay particular emphasis. Hands and 
feet appear to have given him a good deal of trouble. It is 
amusing to see some of his early studies, such as one of the 
drawings at Oxford which Passavant considers to be of the 
school of Perugino, but not by Raphael. There is an air of 
triumph at a difficulty being accomplished in the distinct 
marking of the oft-corrected outline; there is the hand, a 
thorough drawing-master’s specimen—“ like to the sign of the 
hand,” Falstaff would say. From this childhood of art Raphael 
soon emerged; a flowing, easy outline came naturally to him, 
as it must to every man of intense feeling for physical beauty 
and the fulness of life to whom Heaven has given the power of 
delineation. 


Renaissance Construction and Decoration. 

The architects of the Renaissance occupied themselves 
more with form than with construction, and rarely set them- 
selves constructive problems of great difficulty. Although the 
new architecture began with the colossak dome of the cathedral 
of Florence, and culminated in the splendid church of St. Peter 
at Rome, it was pre-eminently an architecture of palaces and 
villas, of facades and of decorative display. Constructive diffi- 
culties were reduced to their lowest-terms, and the constructive 
framework was concealed, not emphasised, by the decorative 
apparel of the design. Among the masterpieces of the Early 
Renaissance are many buildings of small dimensions, suchas 
gates, chapels, tombs and fountains. In these the individual 
fancy had full sway, and produced surprising results by the 
beauty of enriched mouldings, of carved friezes with infant 
genii, wreaths of fruit, griffins, masks and scrolls ; by pilasters 
covered with arabesques as delicate in modelling as if wrought 
in silver; by inlays of marble, panels of glazed terra-cotta, 
marvellously carved doors, fine stucco-work in relief, capitals 
and cornices of wonderful richness and variety. The Roman 
orders appeared only in free imitations, with panels and carved 
pilasters for the most part instead of columns, and capitals of 
fanciful design, recalling remotely the Corinthian by their 
volutes and leaves. Instead of the low-pitched Classic pedi- 
ments there appears frequently an arched cornice, enclosing a 
sculptured lunette. Doors and windows were enclosed in 
richly-carved frames, sometimes archéd and sometimes square. 
Facades were flat and unbroken, depending mainly for effect 
upon the distribution and adornment of the openings, and the 
design of dcorways, courtyards and cornices. Internally vaults 
and flat ceilings of wood and plaster were about equally 
common, the barrel vault and dome occurring far more fre- 
quently than the groined vault. Many of the ceilings of this 
period are of remarkable richness and beauty, 


Egyptian Painting. 

Two leading ideas occur again and again, but in great 
variety of forms, in the pictures and inscriptions of Egyptian 
temples—the deeds of glory done in battle by the king and his 
warriors under the protection of the gods, and the pious 
gratitude of the king towards the gods. Every temple was 
built by some king and dedicated to the gods as a thankoffering, 
The mode of execution of these pictures is unique. They are 


-a sort of relief, but relief generally means that the pictures, 


though a part of the surface of the wall, rise somewhat above 
t, while in this case the figures are level with the surface of the 
wall. The outlines only of the figures are cut about half an 
inch into the surface, and within- these lines the figures are so 
itreated that the projecting parts are level with the surface of 
the wall and the rest slightly below. . This is called sunk relief 
or hollow relief (Koilanaglyphon), and has the advantages that 
the outlines are not easily injured, and that the figures do not 
break the surface of the building by casting shadows. Relief 
proper is found in Egypt, but generally in the interior of 
buildings where there was not light enough for the other kind 
to be seen to advantage. All surfaces and all figures are 
brightly painted without any shading and with little reference 
to the colours in nature, but in tints that have remained fresh 
and bright for thousands of years. Flesh-colour proper was 
not used ; the gods are green, blue or yellow’; there is no dis- 
tinction of sex, except among Egyptians, where the men and 
their horses are red-brown and the women a dull yellow; negroes 
are black and Asiatics yellow. Only the following seven 
colours are used :—Black, white, light and dark blue, light and 
dark yellow, light and-dark green; light and dark red-brown 
and vermilion. " oe ra ls fi San oiaed 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


BEN Ruyppinc, near Ilkley, is peculiarly picturesque— 
a combination of rocks and moor rising from the Wharfe. 
A glance at the place suggests that in any contract to be 
undertaken there much rock would have to be encountered 
and paid for. An arbitration case, BRAITHWAITE 2. Ilkley 
District Council, which has been heard’ before Mr. C. 
Jackson, C.E., suggests that rock, although visible enough 
to visitors, can sometimes be considered as if it were a 
different material. The circumstances were, however, 
simple. 
carry out sewage works for the local board. When the 
work was done they claimed extra payment on account of 
the excavation and removal of blocks of stone or boulders, 
and also for certain alterations and deviations made in the 
contract. The defendants contended that though the 


plaintiffs were entitled to be paid extra for ‘‘ rock,” boulders. 


of the kind described did not come within that term. 
They also denied that there had been any deviation. 
There are many varieties of boulders, and some give more 
trouble than is found with ordinary rock-cutting. A 
boulder cannot well be exploded without risk to the public. 
The hearing of the case occupied three days. Mr. JACKSON 
has given his award, which is in favour of the plaintiffs. 
The sum decided on by him is 616/. 75. 7a., and the local 
board will in addition have to pay all the costs of the 
arbitration and of all the previous proceedings in the High 
Court and Court of Appeal. | 


THE “Scapa,” or Society for Checking the Abuses of 
Public Advertising, can point to a large amount of success 
which is recorded in 4 Beautiful World, the Society’s 
journal, The Building Act committee of the London 
County Council -have, it is believed, unanimously recom- 
mended the prohibition of blazing signs, and the preparation 
of general by-laws on the subject, but the decision, of the 
Council has to be obtained. In Edinburgh extensive powers 
of control have been secured from Parliament. Both at 
Richmond and Eastbourne the Society has gained what was 
sought. The North-Eastern Railway Company has com- 
menced to remove some advertisements which were con- 
sidered unsatisfactory. There is also evidence of the 
influence of the Society in foreign countries. The whole 
of the work has been most economically executed, for the 
average expenditure is only about 100/. a year, 


ACCORDING to the traditions, Marseilles was founded by 
Phocian emigrants in B.c. 599. In course of time the 
settlement was able to compete with Carthagé for the 
commerce of the Mediterranean, and its ships ventured as 
far as the Baltic. Massilia was not able to resist all the 
attacks of neighbouring tribes, and was compelled to seek 
the aid of its allies, the Romans. In that way the conquest 
of Gaul was commenced, but the city was allowed to be 
independent until the time of JuLtius Casar. On 
October 19 the twenty-fifth centenary of the foundation of 
Marseilles will be celebrated by a series of fétes. In the 
Théatre des Variétés “Timon of Athens” will be per- 
formed. It will recall Greece, but the connection between 
the illustrious misanthrope and the French sea-port is not 
apparent, 


Ir is officially stated that large quantities of foreign 
cement are now being imported into the United Kingdom, 
including some of very poor quality, adulterated with slag. 
It is often sold to buyers as English cement, and bears th= 
name of Portland, often without any indication that it is 
made abroad. Some of the English makers have asked 
that the authorities should forbid the importation of this 
foreign cement, until the bags bear a title or mark that will 
enable the consumer to know that the cement is foreign. 
lhe request seems a reasonable one, for at least the 
foreign article ought to be sold for what it is, and it is 
unreasonable that the fair fame of English cement manu- 
facturers should be affected by stuff which, for all that is 
known to the contrary, may be the cause of catastrophes in 
construction, - . ; 


Messrs. BRAITHWAITE, of Leeds, undertook to’ 
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CALHEDRAL SERIES._BRISTOL: CHAPTHR-HOUSH, 
DETAILS, CHAPTER-HOUSE, oT 4 ¥ : 
HE illustrations we publish this week complete those a 
which represent Bristol Cathedral. We have been 
able to show the variety of styles in the building with more _ 
accuracy than was hitherto attempted or than was possible — 
with engravings from drawings. It will be observed that 
all the Medizeval styles are exemplified in the building. — 
The Norman work is of great interest, and as much can be | 
said of the successive work which is attributed to KNowLE, ie, 
Snow, Newsury, NEwLanp and Exxiot, all abbots of St. ‘ 
Augustine’s monastery. - But while we admire the work of ” 
a past time, it should not be forgotten how much of the — 
beauty of the interior is owing to the nave, for which 
GEORGE EDMUND STREET was the architect. It will i . 
sustain a comparison with any English nave of the same 
type of Gothic. His north porch is another admirable 
example of design, although it was made the subject of con- 
troversy, and consequently was interpreted to be an agent _ 
of heterodoxy. Hereafter Mr. StreEt’s work will be prized, 
and it upholds his ability as an ecclesiastical architect. 
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SANDSEND HOTEL, 8SANDSEND, NEAR WHITBY, . Wy, 


SUMMER HOUSES ON SPA, SCARBOROUGH, 


TEA HOUSE, THE HALL, BROMPTON, YORKS. 


HIGH ALTAR, THE ORATORY, BIRMINGHAM. 


7 HEN Dr. Newman left the Church of England he — 
intended to devote the remainder of his life to a 

literary and theological studies. Afterwards he decided to a 
join the Congregation of the Oratory, and to introduce it 
in England. Although he might be considered a recluse 
rather than a missionary priest, he selected Birmingham as ae 
the field for his labours, and’ opened a modest church ins 
Alcester Street. Afterwards a larger site was found for a" ¥ 
church, residence and schools in Edgbaston. Half a 
century having elapsed since the courageous venture was 
tried, the worshippers in the church decided to erecta 
memorial of it. A new high altar was considered to be the _ 
most appropriate object. for such an occasion. A design. 
was prepared byjMr. D. J. Powet1, and the carrying out 
of the work was entrusted to Mr. R. G. Lomas, of Derby. 
It will be seen from the illustration that the style 
adopted is Italian, for the Oratorians are in all things loyal 
to Roman precedents. But English materials are mainly 
used in the construction of the memorial. The altar is of ss 
Derbyshire alabaster ; the panels are of green Irish marble, — 
with carved alabaster frames, partly gilt; the frontal sy 
enriched by an inlay of lapis-lazuli, dividéd by carved — 
bosses of alabaster; the plinth is of Derbyshire fossil 
marble, and the altarstone of polished’ Hopton 
Wood stone set in a cornice. The super-altar: is of — 
coloured alabaster enriched with Venetian mosaic, and is _ 
terminated at each end with carved consoles supported by 
sculptured figures in white alabaster. Fluor-spar jewels are _ 
introduced in the drapery. The pedestals are of re 
serpentine with’ bronze mouldings, and the figures gait 
effect from a background of breche-ombre. The tabernacl 
is surmounted by a dome in Venetian mosaic, with a 
cornice of white alabaster enriched with fourteen gilt-metal — 
cherubs. There are seven supporting columns having 
metal caps and bases, and the dome is panelled with metal 
ribs which uphold a ball and cross. The metalwork is all | 
gilt and burnished, and imparts brilliancy and richness to — 


¢ 


the structure. The altar measures 16 feet by 10 feet, and — 
including special foundations has cost about 7oo/. There 
could be no memorial more pleasing to the late Cardinal 
Newmay, who still appears to be a living presence in the — 
church at Edgbaston, and the whole of it has been executed _ 
with a skill that is enough to sustain the reputation of Mr 
Lomas as an architectural sculptor, and of the ancient — 
workshops (they were established in 1760) over which h 
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after a great battle as a punishment for cowardice. 
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GROUP OF COTTAGES, PORT SUNLIGHT, ECHESHIRE, ; 


HE drawing we published last week represents a group 


of eighteen cottages erected by Messrs. LEVER 
BRotHeERS, and forms part of the quaint and interesting 


village of Port Sunlight. The buildings occupy three sides 


of a square, and are built of 2}-inch Ruabon’ wire-cut 
bricks, with .Storeton stone dressings. The roofs are 
covered with dark-red brindled tiles.. Each louse contains 
on ground floor, kitchen, scullery, pantry, parlour and 


STRERT . 


Cross 
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small entrance-hall, and on first floor four bedrooms and 
bathroom. ‘These cottages are very picturesque, and 
owing to their breaking-up and situation form a_ very 
striking and effective group. The whole of.the work was 
carried out by Messrs. LEvER BROTHERS’ Own workmen, 
and -under the supervision of Mr. RatpH- Nickson, their 
own clerk of works.- The architects were Messrs. WILSON 
& Tatzot, of Lord Street, Liverpooi. 
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GROUND PLAN. 


MONUMENTS IN CHRIST CHURCH 
CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 


| EW of the sepulchre monuments which existed in the 

cathedral of Christ Church are any longer to be found. 
However, one of these—a host in itself-—remains, namely, the 
tomb of Richard Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke. This very 
ancient monument was erected about the year 1177, but having 


been shattered by the fall in 1562 of the roof and body of the 
sacred edifice, was, as a slab records, erected afresh by Sir 
Heny Sydney, lord deputy in 1570. It may be mentioned that 
some authorities believe that what is now shown as Strongbow’s 
tomb is in reality that of the eighth Earl of Desmond, 
beheaded in Drogheda in 1467, but this view has been on reli- 
able evidence proved to be erroneous. The tomb next to 
Strongbow’s, broken like it by the catastrophe just mentioned, 
frequently pointed out as that of Eva, the earl’s wife, 
daughter of the {King of Leinster, is now regarded 


as the resting-place of Strongbow’s son, who at seven- 


father 
Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who accompanied. Prince John to. Ireland, 


teen years of age was cut in two by _ his 


expressly states that the earl was interred in Christ Church, and 


that his funeral obsequies were performed by Archbishop 
Lawrence O’Toole. A curious provision existed in old Dublin 
leases, bonds and other legal engagements, namely, that pay- 


ments were to be made on Strongbow’s tomb in Christ Church 
_. Cathedral, This practice continued up to 1871, and it has 
more than once happened where legal proceedings had been 
instituted that a nonsuit had to be entered against the plaintiff 


on evidence that on the day mentioned in the agreement the 


7 defendant had tendered payment at the specified place— 


‘Strongbow’s tombstone—and nobody attended to receive the 
money. A short time before the opening of the cathedral for 


_ Diyine service—after the restoration so munificently carried 


out by the late Mr. Henry Roe—an ancient and defaced monu- - 
ment broken in two was discovered of a female of exalted and, 
it is believed, queenly rank. This conclusion has been arrived at 
from the long hair and head-dress of the effigy, and from the 
neck and the ornament worn, the position of the left arm, 
which holds the trinket in the left hand, while the right sustains 
the folds of a flowing robe, and last, not least, the canopy 
over the head; which would seem to indicate that of a 
sovereign’s throne, point to the more than likelihood of buried 
royalty. Experts suggest that this is no other than the monu- 
mental slab which marks the spot where the mortal remains of 
the lovely Eva, wife of Strongbow, and heiress of the kingdom 
of Leinster, now repose. It certainly is.remarkable that the 
stone of which this monument is composed is similar to’ that 
employed for the figure of Strongbow’s son in the nave of the 
cathedral, and that the dress down to the waist is of the same 
pattern, exhibiting the same fluted folds and the same sloping 
shoulders. Both monuments display precisely the same 
style, and consequently would appear to belong to the same 
period. This most interesting monument is now placed 
in the right-hand niche of St. Lawrence O’Toole’s. chapel, the 
left shelf being occupied by a very ancient wooden tomb, which 
has had different tenants assigned to it., Some say that this is 
the grave of Henry de Loundres, who is said to have been 
buried in a wooden tomb opposite to that of Archbishop 
Comyn. The latter prelate, who built St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in 1199, was, according to some accounts, interred on the south 
side of the altar under a marble monument. But it has been 
shown by a close examination of the sepulchre that the figure 
sculptured on the tomb is that of a mitred abbot, not that of an 
archbishop. It should be added that the old wooden tomb in 
Christ Church Cathedral has been generally known as the grave 
of St. Lawrence O’Toole (Lorcan O’Tuathall), but this well- 
known prelate in the annals of Irish ecclesiastical history 
breathed his last at Au, or Auge, in Normandy, where the 
archbishop’s relics are still preserved, 
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STAINED-GLASS iN “ENGLAND: SINCE THE | 
GOTHIC REVIVAL, 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES 
REFERRED TO. 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 


Author of “ Ecclesiologia Germanica,” “Summer Holidays 
among French Cathedrals,” &c. 


The Works of Willement, Wailes, Ward and Nixon, and 
Hardiman. 


INCE the commencement of the Gothic Revival probably 
no item of ecclesiastical decoration has had more expense 
lavished upon it than stained-glass. 

While we shall find much that is interesting and praiseworthy 
in the work that has been executed since the opening of that 
memorable epoch in the ecclesiastical history of England, not a 
little will come under our notice that is entitled to neither of 
these qualifications ; but as a good deal of vitreous decoration 
has been the outcome of individual generosity, memorials to 
departed relatives and so forth, any depreciatory criticism: must 
be considered as evoked by sentiments of pity rather than of 
anger or contempt. 


ca 


ST.gGILEs’s, CAMBERWELL, FROM THE NORTH. 


Starting with the assumption that stained-glass must assist 
the architecture which it is called upon to enrich, it is painful to 
reflect how much modern work has failed lamentably through 
ignorance or wilful disregard of this fundamental rule.. Glass 
has been executed, either without much knowledge of the 
circumstances which are to affect it ; or the choice of subjects has 
been left to incompetent persons, instead of being placed under 
the supervision of an architect or some one well versed in such 
matters ; this or that subject—copied perhaps from some 
picture—has been chosen on account. of its prettiness, but 
without the slightest reference to the ‘style of window it is to 
fill; correctness and continuity of iconography have been 
totally ignored, and uniformity of design thrown aside entirely, 
the consequence being that the ensemble of many a noble 


church, Medizval, Classical or Modern, has been thereby much 
impaired, ; vay , 5: ; 


‘Then there has been the obstinacy of employers in requiring ~ 


to have what is not good and to get as, much colour as possible 
for their money, entirely oyerlooking the secret of true stained- 
glass—the employment of. white backgrounds, by which means 
the positive colours are ‘enabled to flash forth with redoubled 
brilliancy. All these are faults which, by. the exereise of taste, 
care and forethought, might have been avoided. Others there 
are which can be more readily excused, one being the manufac- 
ture of immense quantities of stained-glass by one man, thus 
rendering his work, from over-pressure, byno means proportioned 
to his ability ; while another has been the great difficulty, until 
within comparatively recent years, of getting the texture of 
glass, to say nothing of the tinctures, proper to windows 
designed in the style of the thirteenth, fourteenth: and fifteenth 
centuries, those employed for a considerable time after the 
revival of the true principles, about 1840, being of the sixteenth. 

Among the chief exponents of the vitreous art when, 
about the year above named, it emerged from that bathos 
which, in a previous chapter, I recorded it as having fallen, 
were Willement, Wailes, Hardman, Beere (of Exeter), Barnett 
(of York), O’Connor, Ward» and Nixon, Wilmshurst and 


Warrington, all of whom did much between 1840 and 1855. But 
before entering upon an’ examination of the work of these 


‘St.. MARY MAGDALENE, MUNSTER SQUARE. 


|‘persons, it’ is necessary to take up the thread of our history at 
the point where it was dropped with the last chapter, and take 


a brief glance at some of the most interesting and important 
churches—many of which will be touched upon in the course of 
these papers—built in England during that phase of the Gothic 
Revival which, comprised between the two years alluded to 
above, was that of almost absolute copyism. 

Sir G. G, Scott’s churches of Holy Trinity, Hulme, Man- 
chester, and St.- John, Leenside, Nottingham—the - latter an 
Early English | building of Coxbench stone,* somewhat  re- 
sembling his later church at Lewisham-in’ contour, and com- 
pleted about 1844—were each a vast improvement upon those 
which, in conjunction with Moffatt, he had built a few years 
earlier. His grand cruciform church of St. Giles, Camberwell 
in progress about the same time, was: much praised, and 
rightly, for nothing so-good was rising: contemporaneously, : 


. 


of St..Saviour on Cavalier Hill, 
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St. John’s Church at Holbeck, near Leeds, an Early 
English church designed by Scott on the model of the Temple 
Church, with bona-fide vaulted roofs, gave much satisfaction to 
its munificent promoters ; a little earlier (1848) his graceful 


church of St. Matthew, City Road, had been consecrated. 


In three years’ time a sumptuous church at Ealing—Christ 
Church, erected through the liberality of Miss Lewis—was 
gracing that suburb, from Scott’s designs, while the restored 
choir of Ely Cathedral was rapidly approaching completion 


~ under the wise rule of Dean Peacock. 


Another church, which rightly marks the opening of 


_another phase of the Revival—the original or inventive one— 


had been begun about 1853 in Ashley Place, Victoria Street, 
I refer to St. Andrew’s—noticeable as being the earliest church 
in which Sir Gilbert betrayed that penchant towards the 
northern Gothic of France, and which is patent in a large 
proportion of the churches reared from his designs until the 
’sixties were well advanced. 

Mr. Derick, of Oxford, had in 1845 completed the church 
Leeds, a structure which 


Fa Te 


commonest and by the choicest materials when manipulated 
by.a hand like that of Mr, Butterfield. 

Beside the important works entrusted to his care in 
Chichester Cathedral by Dean Chandler, Richard Carpenter 
between 1840 and his death in 1855 was engaged upon the 
erection of a number of churches in various parts of England. 
Among them may be named St. Andrew and St. Stephen in 
Birmingham, the sub-deanery church of St. Peter at Chichester 
‘and St. Paul, Brighton. 

Early Middle Pointed, with just a soupcon of the reticulated, 
seems to have been Carpenter’s style of predilection, and in 
this he carried out one of his finest works, St. Mary Magdalene’s, 
Munster Square, near Regent’s Park.* The noble proportions 
of this edifice, based upon a study of the Dutch Church in 
Austin Friars, its skilful adaptation to the site, the grandeur of 
its fenestration, the reality of its fitting-up, and the able manner 
in which that vexata guestio of the organist’s position was 
adjusted, all command: our admiration, even after so great a 
lapse of time, 

Mr. G. E. Street’s most important works belong to a decade 


SP MALLHIAS, STOKE NEWINGTON. 


attained a SarEBiity apart from its architectural merit, although 
‘that was not inconsiderable. 


Mr. Butterfield, who had gained great praise ‘be the skill 


with which he had raised St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, 


on the site of the old monastery, built about the same period 
(1846-48) St. Thomas’s, Leeds, one of the earliest instances 
after the Kevival of the use of red brick, and shortly after, the 
foundations were laid of St. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth, which 
has only within the last few years received the greater portion 


of its nave ; one bay of it, the transepts, ead the eastern limb 
- being the parts completed in 1851. 


St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, attracted much notice on 
its completion in 1853 by the dignity of its outline and by the 
originality displayed by Mr. Butterfield in its construction, a 


- noble feature being the saddleback tower, which rises above 


the chancel with a short sanctuary projecting beyond.* Con- 
temporaneously was rising All. Saints, Margaret Street, a 


striking contrast in many respects to St. Matthias, the two 


churches showing aes grand effects may be produced by the 


* For the photographs of this church Iam are Sy to Mr, piace 
‘Secker. 


of the Revival which our history has not yet reached, but he 
had already built a very felicitous group of collegiate nutes 
for Bishop Wilberforce at Cuddesdon, and had commenced St. 
Peter’s, Bournemouth, and All Saints, Boyne Hill, while his 
restoration of the grand cruciform church of Wantage was 
much praised in ecclesiological circles. 
The late Mr. Pearson’s church of the Holy Trinity, Bess- 
borough Gardens, won golden opinions from all, but especially 
from two of the ablest architects of their day, Sir G. G, Scott 
and M. Didron, both of whom singled it out as one of the best 
reproductions of an early fourteenth-century church the 
Revival had, up to the date of its completion (1852), excogitated. 
St. John of Jerusalem, at South Hackney, by Mr. E. C. 
Hakewill, if desiderating that correctness of ritualism so 
strongly insisted upon by the Cambridge Camden Society, was 
undoubtedly one of the nobiest fruits of the ecclesiological 
movement. ‘The dimensions of South Hackney Church, it is 
true, are not very happy, but it abounds in First Pointed detail 
of no mean order culled from various ancient examples. 


) 


* The nave, chancel and south aisle of this church were alone 
completed in 1852. The northern aisle was not added until thirty 
years-later, and the steeple is yet wanting to perfect the design, 
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St. Andrew, Wells Street, and St. Barnabas, Pimlico, by 
Dawkes and Cundy respectively, are interesting as being two 
of the earliest churches fitted up with screens, parcloses, stalls 
and other instrumenta for the more solemn and decent per- 
formance of the Church’s services. In the latter, and also in 
St. Stephen’s, Rochester Row, Westminster,. built from the 
designs of Mr. Benjamin Ferrey by the munificence of the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts, no expense was spared ; in fact, their 
respective architects may be said almost to have had carée 
blanche. 

Another very beautiful and sumptuous creation of the early 
fifties was the Holy Innocents Church at Highnam, Gloucester. 
The architect was the late Mr. Henry Woodyer, and few more 
gracefully contoured spires have been raised in England since 
the revival of Pointed architecture than that of Highnam.* 

In the western part of London—Kensington Park, Bays- 
water—Mr. William White’s church of All Saints, modelled in 
some points on that of St. Columb Major, in Cornwall, had been 
begun (c. 1852) on a scale of great magnificence. Pecuniary 
misfortunes, however, overtook the work shortly after the shell 
had.been completed, and the building, after remaining in a state 
of semi-ruin for several years, was at length taken in hand— 
not under the supervision of its architect,jsad to relate—and 
consecrated during thé April of 1861. 

All the churches to which brief allusion has been made 
were built more or less under the influence of the High Church 
movement. Others there were which, due to other persons and 
sets of persons whose adhesion to the principles of ecclesiology 
was not so Strict, are tolerable copies of ancient examples, but, 
ritually considered, not so interesting from an historical point 
of view. ; 

Among these groups may be named one in the north- 
western districts of London, which, including such structures 
as St. Paul’s, Camden Square, and St. Matthew, Oakley Square, 
stand as monuments of the pious zeal for religious extension in 
his vast parish of the Rev. Thos. Dale, vicar of St. Pancras 
(1846 to 1860) and Canon of St. Paul’s. Several of these 
churches, which had whilom exhibited a defective ritualism, 
have within the last fifteen years passed under the hands of 


. Sir Arthur Blomfield and others for extension and amelioration 


of their choral and sanctuary arrangements. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that such works have been attended with 
great success. In Manchester, Mr. J. S. Crowther, more widely 
known perhaps by his association with Mr. Henry Bowman in 
the publication of “ Churches of the Middle Ages,” an exceedingly 
valuable addition to the literature of ecclesiology, had built 
two very praiseworthy churches—St. Alban, Waterloo Road, 
and St. Mary, Hulme—while in London another worker in 
the literary department of his profession, Mr. Raphael 
Brandon, had, without any leanings towards the sect for whom 
it was raised, made a magnificent contribution to the ecclesio- 
logy of the Metropolis by his minster-like church in Gordon 


Square. 


Considerable architectural activity was manifested by ‘the 
Roman body in. different parts of the country during this 
epoch of the Revival. But of such ‘churches as St. George’s, 
Southwark; St. Barnabas, Nottingham; St. Giles, Cheadle ; 
and St. Augustine, Ramsgate, by Pugin; the Jesuit Church in 
Farm Street, by Scoles ; those at Salford and Sheffield, by 
Hadfield and Weightman ; and the extremely graceful ones by 
Wardell at Clapham and Poplar, I shall have occasion to 
speak with greater particularity when touching upon the stained- 
glass with which they are severally enriched. 

Such is a brief sketch of the progress made by the revival 
of Pointed architecture between 1840 and 1855. To chronicle 
all the churches of more than ordinary interest raised in 
England during that eventful period were tedious, but it would 
be unpardonable to pass on to the main subject of these articles 
without mentioning Sharpe’s church of the Holy Trinity, 
Blackburn, or those built by him at Knowsley, near Prescot, 
and Lever Bridge, the last-named being constructed of terra- 
cotta, or the sumptuous one at Wilton, by Wyatt and Brandon.t 
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* An illustration of this church and of several other interesting 
ones of the early Revival will be given with the next number. 

+ A large number of churches which, without being radically bad, 
may not be inaptly termed the throes of a crisis which was to change 


&n age of Smirkes and Soanes into one of Thoresbys and Wykehams, | 
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‘by Clutton—the last a tolerable reproduction of a Rhenish basilica— 


, age 
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TER. 
Restorations were going on, too, in numberless cathedrals : oa 
and parish churches. Ferrey had cleansed the nave of Wells _ 
from whitewash ; the choir of the same cathedral and that of 
Durham being placed, unfortunately, in the hands of Salvin. — 
Cottingham had Hereford Cathedral in hand, and Butter- 
field was engaged at Dorchester, Oxon. Scott was busy at — 
Ely, Westminster, Coventry, Stafford and elsewhere; and — 
Carpenter, besides important works at Sherborne, Chichester, — 
Brighton, Leicester and Beddington, was entrusted with the — 
amelioration of Christ Church, Kilndown, the filling of whose 
windows with glass from Munich forms an interesting epoch in _ 
this history. : j : 


Errata in the last issue.—Page 185, col. 2, line 21, for St. Thomas, — 
Stepney, read St. Peter’s, Stepney ; page 186, col. 1, line 11 from the 
’ An 


bottom, for nzeo-Gothic read nzeo-Classic. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. — ae 
te Journal contains the following abstract of the history of 
one of the most useful of English societies :—The Society 
of Arts is one of the three oldest of the learned and scientific — 
societies in the country, for when it was founded in 1754 only © 
the Royal Society and the Society of Antiquaries were in exist- 
ence. As it had a large field to itself it was comprehensive in ~ 
the scope of its work. For along time it alone filled the place 
which is now occupied by the many societies which have since _ 
been founded for the promotion of special branches of science, ¥ 
industry and art. It was—as indeed it still is—at once scientific, — 
technical, industrial, commercial and artistic. Before the — 
foundation of the Royal Academy it held exhibitions of pictures, 
and assisted in the education of art students by prizes and — 
examinations. Until the Royal Agricultural Society was 
established it was the principal institution in the country for the 
promotion of agriculture and the application to agriculture of — 
scientific principles. It anticipated the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and the other engineering institutions, in th 
encouragement of civil and mechanical engineering. | 
encouraged chemical research, and the application © 
chemistry to industry, before the Chemical Society 
and the other chemical institutions which in later years 
have dealt with various branches of that great science.. And 
promoted arts and industries in the colonies more than 
century before, the Royal Colonial Institute or the Imperial 
Institute. ; Ane < 
During the first half-century of its existence the objects of 
the Society were principally attained by the award of premium 
for useful discoveries and inventions. In this way it distributed — 
28,4342. between the years 1754 and 1783. There was pro- — 
bably at the time no better way of. discovering meritorious | 
inventions and bringing them to public notice, though it was — 
liable to the obvious imperfection that the prizes could be — 
awarded only in accordance with the best knowledge of the — 
time, whereas the objects to be rewarded were, or ought to 
have been, in advance of such knowledge. a) 
In the department of fine arts it had a share in assisting the 
education and encouraging the youthful effortsof many of the - 
most eminent artists from the time of Reynolds to our own — 
days. On its prize-lists are found the names of Richard — 
Cosway, Joseph Nollekens, George Romney. Sir Thomas — 
Lawrence, P.R.A., Sir William Ross, William Mulready, — 
Thomas Bewick, Aloys Senefelder (the inventor of lithe 
graphy), John Flaxman, W. Wyon (the medallist), Sir Edwin ~ 
Landseer, Sir Charles Eastlake, P R.A., W. P. Frith, J. C 
Hook, Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A. One of the first, if not the first — 
public exhibition of pictures in London was that held in 1760 at 
the Society’s rooms in the Strand, near Beaufort Buildings, wt 


exhibition which really led to the foundation of the Roy 
The improvement of agriculture was one of the very earliest 


an 
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Academy in 1768. 


were built on the outskirts of London and our large provincial towns — 
‘between 1840 and 1850, the outcome either of individual generosity or 
of committees, as e.g. the Metropolis Churches Fund, the Bethnal — 
Green Church Scheme and others. Into this class fall such structures — 
as St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, and Holy Trinity, Paddington, by 
Cundy; a Norman church at Kensal Green; Holy Trinity, Hoxto 
St. John’s, Notting Hill; some dozen in Bethnal Green, erected © 
through the instrumentality of Bishop Blomfield, and of which St. — 
Bartholomew’s, by Railton ; St. Simon Zelotes, by Ferrey ; and St. Jude, — 


are the most respectable ; Holy Trinity, Bedford ; Meanwood Church, — 
near Leeds; St. Stephen’s, Hull (with belfry windows. occupying — 
about half the length of the tower); Holy Trinity, Nottingham, and 
others, most of which, imposing at a distance but failing lamentably 
on a close inspection, too often indicate that the munificence of their 
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objects of the Society, and the first volumes of its transactions 
_-are devoted in large. measure to this subject. 


Indeed, so 
important a branch was it of the Society’s operations that the 
publication which practically served as the Society’s transac- 
tions for the first few years of its existence was known as 
“ Dossie’s Memoirs of Agriculture.” It would take too long 
to record even a selection of the improvements it effected, or 
tried to effect: Some of the more important may be merely 
mentioned. The want of timber for shipbuilding and other 
purposes was one of the great needs of the country at the time 
of the Society’s foundation. The country was to a large extent 
deforested, and some organisation was required to prevent the 
spread of the evil. An earnest effort was made by the Society 
to attract public attention to the need for renewing the stock of 
timber. Between the years 1775 and 1781 twenty-two gold 
medals and a few smaller prizes were presented to landed 
proprietors in various parts of the country. About three- 
quarters of a million trees were planted under these awards. 
The attempt was entirely successful, thousands of acres were 
planted, and as a practical result the supply of timber was 
renewed, Many of the woods throughout the country owe their 
present existence to the initiative of the Society of Arts. 

The encouragement of the arts and industries of the 
colonies was another of the first objects to which the Society 
devoted itself.. The colonies of the country, it is to be remem- 
bered, were then all situated in North America (now the 
United States) and the West Indies. Prizes were given for 
new colonia! industries, for the introduction of machinery into 
the colonies, for the importation into this country of colonial 
products. Contemporary records show how greatly the 
Society’s efforts were appreciated in the West Indies and in 
the American colonies. Many -valuable plants were introduced 
abroad, and many valuable products brought home through the 
agency of the Society. 

A special division of the Society was devoted to mechanics 
and manufactures, and another to minerals and chemistry. By 
means of the two committees which dealt with these divisions, 
large sums were distributed in prizes and donations to 

“meritorious inventors. The range of work of these two com- 
mittees was so wide that it is difficult to give even a summarised 
account of what they did in the first sixty or seventy years of 
the Society’s life ; but it may safely be said that there was 
hardly a single branch of industry at the time which was not 
helped forward by their efforts. The manufacture of iron, 
textile manufactures, chemical manufactures, and in later times 
all the various applications of science to manufacturing pur- 
poses received a share of the Society’s attention. Perhaps 
some of the prizes were ill-bestowed, and many deserving in- 
ventions were refused awards. Looking back through the old 


__ records of the Society it is not difficult to discover occasional 


- give him the opportunity of publicity. 
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' instances in which rewards were refused to inventions in which 
present knowledge can perceive the promise of future dis- 
covery. _But on the whole the premiums were judiciously 


_ bestowed, and were of much value in stimulating and rewarding 
- invention. But for the unwise prejudice which prevented the 


recognition of any patented object, the premiums would have 
been more useful still. 

- As time went on it was found that the award of prizes for 
meritorious inventions was not the most advantageous way of 
attracting public attention to them. The opinion of a com- 

' mitteé on a new and untried invention is very liable to error. 
The more novel the invention, the more varied from previous 
ideas, the less likely is it to commend itself. This was even 
truér at the beginning of the century than now, when the great 
and startling developments of science have rendered public 
opinion less intolerant of novelty. 

It was found that the best test of merit was practice, and 
the best service that could be rendered to an inventor was to 

In the industrial, as in 
the material, world, the rule of the survival of the fittest holds 

good. Hence the practice was instituted of holding meetings, 


_ at which new scientific discoveries and their applications were 
_ described and discussed. 
_ mainly due to Mr. William Aikin, the distinguished chemist, 
_ who was secretary to the Society in the early part of the 


This idea seems to have been 


century ; and he introduced the practice of deliverin lectures 
on various branches of industry and improvements connected 
with them. In 1842 the practice was reduced to a system, and 


_ from that time to the present day one of the most useful 


"portions of the Society’s work has been the holding of such 
_ meetings for the reading of papers and the delivery of lectures. 


The recorded reports of these meetings for many years past 


_ form a continuous chronicle of the progress of the applications 


_ of science and of art to practical purposes, and there have been 


__ few of the prominent technical scientific discoveries of recent 
_ years-whose introduction to public use has not been assisted 


_ by the Society of Arts. The long series of ‘‘ Cantor Lectures ” 


_ delivered before the Society form almost a full industrial 


_ cyclopeedia. In their delivery their special educational value 
_ was very great, and their published reports form a useful con- 


_ tribution to the industrial history of the country. 


Pa 
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While referring to the Society’s meetings special reference 
should be made to those of the Indian section, the value of 
which in promoting a knowledge in this country of subjects re- 
lating to the Empire of India has long been and is still con- 
stantly recognised by the Government of India and by the 
India Office. If the work of the foreign and colonial (origin- 
ally the African) section has been jless important, that is only 
because its special field of labour has for some years been 
occupied by the Colonial Institute, and more recently still by 
the Imperial Institute, a body whose very existence is a high 
testimony to the work of the Society of Arts, founded as it was 
by H.R.H. the President of the Society on lines similar to the 
older body, and to carry out, under more influential auspices 
and on a larger scale, precisely the same work. 

As special institutions came to be established to deal with 
various branches of science and industry, the Society gradually 
abandoned some of its older fields of work, but it has still 
remained the one unspecialised Society, always ready to afford 
an arena for the discussion of any prominent subject coming 
within its rather wide scope. There are now some fifty scientific 
societies meeting in London, dealing with different branches of 
science. It is not too much to say that the greater number of 
them deal with subjects at one time or other included in the 
Society of Arts programme. Many of them originated more or 
less directly from the Society of Arts. Some originated at 
meetings held at the Society of Arts’ rooms, others were pro- 
moted by the more active members of the Society at the time. 
It may, however, be said that as each relieved the Society of 
some of its work, it left behind more than sufficient new 
material to occupy the energies of an institution dealing not 
with special departments of science, but with the: practical 
application of all departments. 

For it may be said that the only way in which the Society 
has differentiated itself from other institutions of a similar 
nature is that it devotes itself principally to the application of 
science and of art to practical purposes. Its value in this 
direction was recognised by the Prince Consort, who found it 
a most useful instrument for carrying out his own ideas and 
impressed upon it much of the character it-now bears. 

Apart from its regular work, holding meetings for the 
advancement of knowledge and the dissemination of useful 
information, the Society has devoted itself to a vast number of 
definite public objects, to the promotion of which its organisa- 


. tion has been in various ways applied. Some of them may at 


least be mentioned. Perhaps the most important service ever 
rendered by the Society was the establishment of international 
exhibitions. The first Exhibition of 1851, as is well known, 
was originated and its organisation carried on till it could be 
handed over toa Royal Commission by the Society. In the 
same way the Exhibition of 1862 was started, and to a large 
extent carried out by the efforts of the Society. 

Another great branch of the Society’s work is that dealing 
with education. Through its efforts was originated the system 
of carrying out local examinations from a common centre, which 
soon after received such full development through the agency 
of the Science and Art Department. The Society’s examina- 
tions, founded in 1856, though its example has béen followed 
by other agencies, amongst whom must be specially mentioned 
the Local Examinations of the Universities, still continue to be 
the only examinations of an important character dealing with 
commercial education. 

It was the Society of Arts that first drew public attention 
to the need for technical education, and, by the holding of 
conferences and discussions on the subject, aroused the public 
feeling which led to the appointment of the Royal Commission 
of 1881, with all the vast developments of that branch of 
education which have followed the report of that Commission. 
Among the many institutions whose establishment was fostered 
by the Society may certainly be mentioned the City and Guilds 
Institute for the promotion of technical education, which at its 
origin was greatly assisted by the Society, and has of late years 
developed into a most important educational agency, the 
system of technical examinations founded and carried on by 
the Society on a small scale for some years, in spite of opposi- 
tion and indifference, 

The great improvement in decorative art which has marked 
the last half of the present century may be said to have had its 
birth in the Society of Arts. Chiefly owing to the strenuous 
efforts of the late Sir Henry Cole, the Society originated a 
campaign against the ugliness and ignorance in artistic matters 
which was certainly prevalent in England about the end of the 
first half of the century. Its efforts were for a long time met 
with ridicule, but public opinion was gradually converted, and - 
the value of beautiful and artistic surroundings in daily life, 
instead of being a matter to be sneered and laughed at, is now 
regarded as a matter of course. 

It would perhaps be too much to say that the attention. 
which matters of public health now receive was entirely, or 
even in the main, due to thé efforts of the Society, but it did a 
most valuable public service in popularising a knowledge of 
the subject, and disseminating accurate information on sanitary 
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matters by means of the conferences it held on sanitary 
subjects from the years 1876 to 1879. 

Many other public objects have been initiated or promoted 
by the Society. It took an active part in the improvement of 
the Patent Law, since the first improvements in 1852. down to 
the last Patent Act of 1883. It was the action of the Society 
that first secured protection for copyright in works of art. Its 
food committee was one of the earliest agencies to draw atten- 
tion to the necessity of providing means by which meat and 
other foreign food products could be successfully imported. 
One of its committees for a long time urged on the Post Office 
the necessity for a Parcel Post (suggested in 1858), and worked 
up public opinion until it was granted. Another for a long 
time urged the necessity of cheaper telegraphic communication, 
and suggested ‘to successive Postmasters-General the desira- 
bility of shilling telegrams long before they were granted. — 

. The Royal College of Music was founded as the National 
Training School for Music by the exertions of the Society. As 
far back as 1839 the Society dealt with the question of uniform 
musical pitch, and established a ‘pitch of its own, which was 
only recently formally abandoned in favour of the better-known 
French diapason normal. Fa 

The introduction of moderate-priced scientific apparatus 
was initiated by the Society of Arts’ microscope in 1855, 
Thousands of these instruments were sold for three guineas, at 
a time when it was believed that no microscope of any practical 
value could be produced for four or five times that amount. 

The idea of marking by distinctive tablets houses associated 
with the names of distinguished men originated with this 
Society, and has in London been carried successfully into 
effect. Such historical houses are fast vanishing, and the 
attempt to rescue them from forgetfulness has been very popular 
and, it is hoped, useful. 

The whole of the work of the Society of Arts has been 
carried out without any Government aid, or indeed without any” 
endowment. It is practically dependent entirely upon the 
annual subscriptions of itsmembers. Its present income is about 
10,000/. a year, and this is expended annually. It has in past 
years received a certain amount of money by way of legacies, and 
it-possesses trust funds amounting in all to 14,0007. Most 
of these trusts are chargeable with the award of various 
prizes. It has about 17,000/. of its own, unaffected by trusts of 
any kind, mainly accumulated during the past twenty-five 
years out of surplus revenue. ‘ 

The buildings in the Adelphi, which it has occupied since 
1775, are not freehold. The original lease expired in 1867. 
It was renewed for a period of thirty years, which expired in 
1897, and the lease was further renewed for a period of seven 
years, ending in 1904. The accommodation is now hardly 
sufficient for the needs of the Society. It is especially deficient 
as regards the requirements of a library, and the want of con- 
venient library accommodation has, for many years past been 
a serious drawback. There is every reason to believe that with 
ampler premises the operations of the Society might be 
extended, a greatly increased number of members attained, and 
consequently larger funds provided, which might be expended 
in objects of public usefulness, The Society’s, meeting-room 
has been largely used by other societies, to whom it has been 
readily lent, and for public meetings for objects cognate to the 
work and purposes of the Society. 


THE ARCHIVES OF THE BOROUGH OF 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 


oe. the same bright genius that has made the name of their 

borough a household word in every civilised region of 
the earth, the people of Stratford-upon-Avon are indebted, 
says Mr. Jeaffreson, for the care bestowed in these later years 
on the restoration and ordering of their municipal archives. 
If William Shakespeare had: not been born at Stratford, Mr. 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps would have taken no especial interest 
in the borough, and had it not been for the scholar’s enthusi- 
astic and reverential care for everything that relates to 
Shakespearean story, the ancient writings of the picturesque 
town would not have engaged his attention, and been moved 
from the municipal. council chamber to the muniment-room 
of “The Birthplace” in Henley Street, which he was mainly 
instrumental in preserving from destruction and putting to the 
best uses. Of the manuscripts committed to so suitable a 
chamber, after undergoing renovation and arrangement at the 
critic’s hands, the larger and more valuable part may be found 
in the book-case that contains the following volumes :— 

(1) Henry III. to Henry VIII. Six large folios of charters, 
grant leases, quit claims and other deeds of The Gild of the 
Holy Cross, the Blessed Virgin and John the Baptist. Each 
volume bound in leather, and lettered at the back “ Muniments.” 

(2) 1406-1534. The Great Ledget of The Gild of the Holy 
Cross, the. Blessed Virgin Mary and John: the Baptist of 
Stratford-upon-Avene, Large folio; bound in thick boards 
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_ John the Baptist of Stratford-upon-Avon. 


i 


covered with leather and fitted with clasps. Containing.175 
leaves of thick paper. Ay. rp ah, eae 
(3) 1553-1601. Folio register of proceedings of the Court of 
Record of Stratford-upon-Avon. eae 
(4) Bryge-Buk and Rent-Roll. 1 ae 
(5) 1563-1773. Seven volumes of Orders of the Town Council — 
of Stratford-upon-Avon. Each volume inscribed on the back 
“ Council Book of the Corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon”; — 
its place in the series being also indicated. at the back by the 
letter A, B, C, D, E, F or G. ss ia 
(6). 1583-1701. 
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Large folio of Wills and Inventories, 5 


(7) 1585-1730. Six volumes of Chamberlain’s Accounts, 


arranged in chronological order. Each volume inscribed at. 
the back with figures indicating the period covered by the 
accounts contained in it. 4 iss Sea 
(8) 1672-1757. . The Stratford-on-Aven Sessions Book. 
(9) Four volumes of Declarations of the Court of Record of 
Stratford-on-Avon, with other MSS. touching the business of 
the court. ee ear eae 
(10) Sixteen volumes of miscellaneous documents, Each 
volume bound in a stout leather coyer, inscribed at the back — 
“ Borough of Stratford: Miscellaneous Documents.”™ = =. 
(11) Seven large folios of receipts and vouchers of municipal 
accounts, dated in years previous to 1750. Each volume hand- 
somely bound and inscribed at the back, “ Borough of Strat- 
ford ; Receipts and Vouchers before 1750.” ony me 
In addition to these volumes which are ranged on the shelves <a 
of the book-case, the Birthplace muniment-room contains in. 
the drawers of the same piece of furniture a large number of 
expired leases that were dated before 1750, anda considerable _ 


assemblage of other unbound documents, comprising guild : 


> 2h 


accounts, royal charters, constitutions of local trading com- 
panies, and together with other episcopal writings some curious 
letters of indulgence. agit 

Of the bound records there is no need to speak at greater 
length in the present report, as their contents are fully exhibited 
in “ The Descriptive Calendar of the Ancient Manuscripts and 
Records in the possession of the Corporation of Stratford-upon- — 
Avon, including notices of Shakespeare and his Family, and of — 
several persons connected with the Poet,’ by James O. Halli- ~ 
well, Esq., F.R.S.—a stately folio well-known to Shakespearean 
students, that may be consulted at the British Museum, the 
Bodleian and other accessible libraries of reference, Theun- 
bound manuscripts comprise several matters that were either — 
overlooked by the author of “The Descriptive Calendar,” or 
were recovered to the borough muniment-room after the author 
had ended his examination of its treasures ; the most remark- 
able of these hitherto unnnoticed documents being the Letters 
of Indulgence dated by Godfrey Giffard bishop of Worcester 
in the year of grace 1270, that afford some long lost and long 
required evidence respecting the original constitution and 
purpose of the Fraternity of the Holy Cross which, founded in ~ 
the thirteenth century for the support of poor priests of the 
diocese of Worcester and other indigent persons, was in later 
time styled The Gild of the Holy Cross, the Virgin Maryand — 


‘ 
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Of the buildings formerly pertaining to this religious 
fraternity, that from a modest commencement became a — 
powerful and wealthy corporation, the Gild Chapel, still a — 
central ornament of the borough and still used for divine 
service, alone remains to indicate the outward grandeur and 
architectural characteristics of the college which, together with 
much influence in the surrounding countrys; exercised fot 
several generations an undivided authority over the town, tha 
had grown up under its walls and fostering patronage from — 
a petty village to a substantial borough. But the records 
that either illustrate the growth of the brotherhood, or afford 
data for measuring its power and prosperity in its palmiest — 
days, are numerous and of divers kinds. Whilst the six folios 
of multifarious “ Muniments” enable the inquirer to observe — fe 
the steps by which the Gild made its gradual course from 
poverty to affluence, the Great Ledger (1406-1534) furnishesa 
large number of particulars touching the organisation and 
internal discipline of the Society, whose services to and 
government of its dependent borough are aptly commemorated — 
in the preamble of the Letters Patent by which Edward VI. — 
granted the inhabitants of Stratford-on-Avon a new municipal 
constitution in lieu of the franchises and local government 
taken from them by the suppression of the Gild.  ‘ Whereas,” 
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this charter dated June 28, 7 Edward VI., says in Latin, “the - 
borough of Stratford-upon-Avon, in the county of Warwick, — 
is an ancient borough in which borough a certain Gild wasin 
former time founded and endowed with divers lands, tene a 

ments and possessions, from: whose rents, revenues and. 
profits a certain Grammar School was maintained and — 
supported for the education and ‘instruction of boys” and 
youths, and a certain charitable house was there maim- — 
tained and supported for the sustenance of twenty-four poor 
persons, and a certain great stone bridge called Stratford 
Bridge placed and built over the water and river of the Avon 
beside the said borough was from time to time maintained and 
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repaired, and the lands tenements and possessions of the same 
_ Gild have come into our hand and now remain in our hands: 


And whereas the inhabitants of the borough of Stratford afore- 
said from time beyond the memory of man have had and 
enjoyed divers franchises liberties and free customs juris- 
dictions privileges reversions and quittances by reason and 
pretext of charters concessions and confirmations made in 
ancient time by our progenitors to the Masters and Brethren of 
the aforesaid Gild and. otherwise, which the same inhabitants 
of the same borough aforesaid are now very little able to have 


and enjoy, because the aforesaid Gild is dissolved, and in 


consideration of other causes now apparent to us whence it 
appears likely that the borough aforesaid and the government 


thereof may go toa worse state from time to time, if a remedy. 


_ be not quickly provided. On which grounds the Inhabitants of 
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the borough of Stratford aforesaid have humbly prayed us that 
we would accord them our favour and abundant grace, for 


the amelioration of the said borough and, of the govern- 


ment thereof, and for the support of the great works which 
they from time to time are compelled and ought to sustain and 
support, and that we would deign to make reduce and create 
them the same inhabitants into a body corporate and politic 
&c. &c.” Whilst it will satisfy the curiosity of the Warwick- 
shire antiquaries to whom the origin of the Stratford Gild has 
long been an affair of conjecture and disputation, the discovery 


_of the particular object for which the brotherhood was founded 


more than six centuries since will arrest the attention of 
strenuous students of Medizval church history. 

_ The unbound records in the Stratford-on-Avon muniment- 
room among others include the following :— 

- Henry 11I.—Grant by William Sude of Stretford of a 
yearly rent of sixpence to the Fraternity of the Holy Cross of 
Stretford for ever, out of a messuage in the same town. 

Henry III.—Grant by William Bride of Stretforde of an 
annual rent of six pence out of a messuage in Stratford to the 
fraternity of the Holy Cross of Stretford for ever: the grant 
being made for the safety of donor’s soul, and of the souls ‘of 
his father, mother and ancestors. 

- Henry I1J.—Grant by Juliana‘de Dumbeltone widow of an 
annual rent of thirteen pence out of a tenement in Grenhulle- 
stret to the fraternity of the Holy Cross of Stratford. 

- Henry I1].—Charter of record of eleven several undated 
grants to the fraternity of the Holy Cross of Stratford ; and 
another charter made in the thirteenth century recording nine 


_ other grants (undated) to the same Gild. The gifts being made 


for the salvation of the grantors’ souls and for the souls of 
their ancestors. 


» 13 Richard II.-19- Henry VII.—Yearly Accounts of the, 
- Proctors of the Gild of the Holy Cross, the Blessed. Virgin 
Mary and St. John the Baptist of Stratford-upon-Avon, for 


the following years—13-14, 18-19, 21-22 Richard II.; 3-4, 
4-5, 5-6, 6-7, 7-8, 8-9, 9-10, 10-11, 12-13 Henry IV., and 14 
Henry IV.-1 Henry V.; 3-4, 5-6 Henry V.; 3-4, 5-6, 12-13, 
18-19, 20-21, 25-26, 27-28, 28-29, 34-35 Henry VI. and 38 
Henry VI.-1 Edward IV. ; 3-4, 6-7, 8-9, 17-18, 21-22, 22-3, 
Edward IV.; 7-8, 9-10, 14-15, 15-16, 16-17, 18-19 
Henry VII. ; 

-'21 Richard 11.—Grant by John Rodehows of ‘Stratford- 
upon-Avene, of a piece of land in* Walker Street in the same 
town, to Richard Sadeler, Juliana his wife and Alice their 


daughter, and their heirs and assigns for ever. 


9 Henry IV.-17 Henry VII.—Yearly Accounts of ,Masters 
of the Gild of the Holy: Cross, the Blessed Virgin. Mary and 
St. John the Baptist of Stratford-upon-Avon, of the years 
g-1o Henry IV.; 5-6, 13-14 Henry V.; 2--3, 5-6, 9-I0, 14-15, 
20-21, 23-24, 26-27, 28-29, 29-30, 31-32, 32-33, 34-35, 37-38, 
38-39 Henry VI.; 3-4, 4-5, 6-7, 8-9, 9-10, 11-12, 15-16, 19-20, 
20-21 Edward IV.; 1-2, 2-3 Richard IHI.;' 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 9-10, 
IO-II, 13-14, 14-15, 15-16, 16-17 Henry VII. . . pyri po 

24 Henry VI.-29 Henry VIII.—Rental of lands, tenements 


and possessions of the Gild of the Holy Cross, thé Blessed: 


Virgin Mary and St. John the Baptist of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
of the years:24,-28, 30, 34 Henry VI.; 3, 4,8, 9;.12,.14, 17, 18 
19, 20, 21, 22 Edward IV.; 3, 6, 10, 14,15 Henry VII.;-and 4, 
22, 29 Henry VIII. 


- 32 Henry VI.—Indented schedule of “ diuerse goodis and: 
juellis beynge in the Gild Halle of Straford-vppon-Auene, 


deliuered to the proctors of the seid gilde in the time of John 


_Hannys Master of the seyd Gilde.”—Also, another schedule of 


the same kind made on 20 July, 36 Henry VI. 
1 August 1641.—Last testament (in Latin) of William Bulle 
of Stratford, who leaves his body to be buried in the church of 


‘the Holy Trinity of Stratford. 


' 1461.— Indenture of a grant for life by the master, 
aldermen and proctors of the Gild of the Holy Cross, the 


oa Blessed Virgin and John the Baptist, to: Master William Cook 
__ the chaplain. 


--7 February, 20 Edward IV.—Grant by Henry Lyle esquire 


x and Elizabeth his wife, in pure and perpetual almoign, to 
_ Thomas Clopton the master of the Gild of Stratford-on-Avon, 
and to his successors- being masters of the same Gild, of the . 
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ectory or chapelry of Wilnecote Parva with all tithes and 
profits pertaining to the same.. Also, the bond (dated 8 De- © 
cember 20 Edward IV.) of the same Henry Lyle of Moxhulle 
co. Warwick esq., binding himself and his heirs to pay Thomas 
Clopton esq. forty pounds of good and lawful money in the 
feast of Easter next following. 

1 December, 28 Henry VIII.—Lease for ninety years by 
the master aldermen and proctors of the Gild of the Holy 
Cross, the Virgin Mary and John the. Baptist, of a barn with 
gardens and appurtenances in Stratford to Richard Symons 
and his assigns. 

1o March, 36 Henry VIII.—Lease for ninety years of a close 
of garden ground in Dead Lane, otherwise called Walker 
Street, granted by Sir Wylliam Balam, Roger Egenton, 
Nycholas Coterell, John Payne, Thomas Hakyns clerks, ‘ now 
beyng priests of the gylde of the Trinytie our Lady the Virgyn 
and the Natyvytie of Seynte John the Baptist of Stratford- 
vppon-Avyn” to Danyell Phylyppes. 

~ 12-July, 36 Henry VIII.—Lease for ninety years to Richarde 
Quyny of a house in the High Street of Stratford, late in the 


| occupation of Adrian Quyny, by Richard Lyghtfote master, 


John Combes gentleman, Olyuer Lyghtfote, Hugh Raynolde, 
William Smyth, Richard. Quyny and Thomas Wynfelde alder-: 
men, of the Gild of the Holy Cross the Virgin Mary and the 
Nativity of John the Baptist, of Stratforde-vppon-Avyn. 

28 June, 7 Edward VI.—Letters Patent constituting and in- 
corporating Stratford-upon-Avon a free borough for ever. 

2 April, 14 Elizabeth — Constitucyons and orders of the 
Wevers’ arte and crafte within the boroughe of Stretford-vpon- 
Avon in the county of Warwick. : 

21 October, 20 Elizabeth.—Declaration of all the con- 
stitucions ordinances and decrees of the mistrie and craft of 
Showmakers and Sadlers of the Borough of Stratford-upon- 
Avon. ‘ 

2 March, 1585.—A Declaracyone of all the Constucyones | 
Ordynances ‘and Decrees of the mysteryes and crafts of’ 
Skynners and Taylers of the Boroughe' of Stratford-vppon-— 
Avon. 

8 June, 1603.—Orders and Constutions made by the Bayliffe 
Aldermen and Burgesses being the Common Council of the 
Borough of Stretford-vpon-Avon. 

23 July, 8 James I.—Letters Patent for the confirmation of 
all franchises and privileges granted to the borough of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon by previous concessions from the king’s. pre- 
decessors, and for the more effectual government of the borough 
as a free borough for ever. Dated at Westminster. 

28 May, 1617.—Letter from Lord Carew to the bailiff and. 
aldermen of Stratford-on-Avon. Recommending John Greene. 
to the bailiff and aldermen for the place of town clerk to the 
said borough, in the stead of his elder brother Thomas Greene 
who is about to relinquish the same-office. Dated from the 
Savoy. On the back, the rough draft. of the answer to the Rt. 
Hon. the Lord Carewe at the Savoy by the same bailiff and 
burgesses, announcing that they have already elected one Mr. . 
Frauncys Collyns an attorney to the vacant office. 

12 July, 1637,—Actes and Ordinances concerneinge the | 
misteries craftes and occupations of Glovers Whittawers and 
Collermakers and everie of them within the Burrough of 
Stratford-upon-Avon in the county of Warwick. 

25 September, 1642.—List of the persons within the borough 
of Stratford-upon-Avon in the county of Warwick who by way 
of loan have sent in money and plate to the King and_ 
Parliament, the schedule opening with notes of the con- 
tributions of 


LIST. Se 

The Chamber of Stratford —, - : . 050 .O 
Thomas Nashe esq. in plate or money paid in 

at Warwick . : : . . ¢ 1001" 0° 


The total of the loan being =». ; . 29872. 75.4d.. 

Also to be mentioned in connection with this schedule 
twelve several bills (1643-45) of claimants for compensation | 
in respect of charges sustained for the forces of the Parliament, 

August 1, 16 Charles II.—Letters Patent for the re-incor- 
poration and reconstitution of Stratford-on-Avon to be a free 
borough for ever. Dated at Westminster. 

March 27, 1665—Ordinances and By-Laws of the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Burgesses of the borough of Stratford-upon- . 
Avon. 

- August 27, 26 Charles II].—Letters Patent granting, with 
other things, to the mayor, aldermen and burgesses of the 
borough of Stratford-on-Avon, that Robert Lord Brooke, the 
present Capital Steward of the said borough and his successors 
in the same office, shall hold the said office for life and be 
justices of the peace within the borough; and also that the 
said mayor, aldermen and burgesses may. have, in place of a. 
common clerk of the borough granted to them by previous | 
Letters Patent, the nomination and appointment of Abraham 
Bayley esq. to bethe first and present Steward of the Court of 
the borough aforesaid. Dated at Westminster. 

4 August, 1702.—Articles of Agreement betwixt the corpora- 
tion of Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire, on the one. part, , 
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and the Reverend John Jackson, Vicar of the parish of the said 
town, on the other part, for the rebuilding (by the said vicar) of 
the Vicarage House in the borough of Stratford. With plans 
and designs. 

6 August, 1726.— Deciaration of the ordinances of the Com- 
pany of Chandlers, Soap-makers, Ironmongers and Bakers 
within the Borough of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

At the conclusion of this report on the archives of the Cor- 
poration, it may be remarked that the trustees of William 
Shakespeare’s “ Birthplace” have the custody of the following 
manuscripts, which are preserved in the Shakespeare Museum, 
where they may be inspected by visitors complying with suit- 
able conditions :— 

(1.) Folio of “Ancient Documents relating to Stratford- 
upon-Avon” 

(2.) Large Folio of “Shakespeare and Stratford MSS.” 

3) Second large Folio of “Shakespeare and Stratford 
MSS.” 

(4.) Third Folio of ‘Shakespeare and Stratford MSS.” 

(§.) Quarto volume of “ Manuscripts on Stratford,” collected 
by the late Mr. R. B, Wheler. 

(6.) Quarto of “ Miscellanies,” collected by the late Mr. 
R. B. Wheler. Presented to the Birthplace Museum by the 
late Miss Wheler. 

(7.) Folio of “ Miscellanies,” collected by the late Mr. R. B. 
Wheler. Presented to the Birthplace Museum by the late 
Miss -Wheler. Containing the warrant, dated 20 February 3 
James I., of William Wyette gentleman, bailiff of the borough 
of Stratford-on-Avon, and His Majesty’s escheator there, to the 
serjeants-at-mace of the same borough; requiring the: said 
serjeants to summon twenty-four jurors to appear before the 
said bailiff and escheator “att the Townehall in Stratforde 
aforesaide on Wednesdaie nexte being the xxvi'* daye of this 
instante Februarie by eight of the clocke in the morninge Of 
the same daie.” Also containing a schedule of the goods of 
Ambrose ,Rookwood, Thomas Pearce and Ambrose Fuller, 
seized at Clopton House; the document being headed with 
these words, . “ Ambrose. Rookewoodes goods weare seized 
accordinge to this Inventory this xxvi of Febrii Regn’ Reg’s 
Jacobi Anglie 37 et Scotie xxxix®.” 

(8.) The certificate of the Inquisition taken at Stratford of 
the goods of the aforesaid Ambrose Rookewood, Thomas 
Pearce and Ambrose Fuller: the document being at the 
present time framed and hung on one of the walls of the Birth- 
place Museum, 26 February, 3 James I.---Inquisition taken at 
Stratford-on-Avon before William Wyette gentleman, bailiff of 
the said borough and the king’s escheator within the same, by 
the oath of Thomas Barbor gentleman, Abraham Sturly 
gentleman, John Smyth gentleman, Henry Walker gentleman, 
Wilham Tetherton gentleman, William Walforde, Philip 
Greene, Ralph Lorde, William Hardinge, John Willmore, 
Hugh Piggen, Edward Wall, Richard Collyns, Thomas Allen 
and Thomas Parker, who say on their aforesaid oath that 


Wilham Wyette aforesaid on the sixth day of November last’ 
past before the taking of this inquisition seized the following :— | 


“One chalice with a cover of silver and gilte, another 
chalice and a cover of silver and gilte, a little silver bell, a 
silver and gilte crucifix, another silver and gilte crucifix, 
another Jittle silver and gilt crucifix uppon  velvette, a 
crosse of glasse, a crosse of copper with the picture of 
Christe vppon it, and an Altar stone, two white surplesses, one 
ould sheete, one peece of lynnen, one other piece of lynnen, a 
vestimente of white stuffe like tissue with a pal and armletts 
belonginge to the same, and a. peece of redd sarsinétte to 
wrappe vpp the same, a vestemente of crimson satten with a 
pall and armletts belonging to the same, and a peece of redd 
sarsenette to wrapp vpp the same, a handkercheffe wrought 
about with red silke, a blacke vestimente of damask with a pall 
and armlettes belonging to the same, one hearsecloath of 
damask lyned with buckram, one hearsecloth lyned with cotton, 
eight small paper’ pictures, foure cases to keepe paper 
pictures, five Latine bookes, a bracelett of tenn amber beades 
and of one glasse beade, a paire of prayinge beades 
of bone, a little’ wooden crosse silvered, a pakes (pax), a 
little round silver box, a watche, a case for a booke and a 
cushionette of crimson Taffata, an ould cioakebagge,” being. 
the goods and chattels of a certain Ambrose Rookewoode lately 
attainted of high treason, and also the following goods and 
chattels, to wit, “a graye nagge et vnum par de les glasse 
beades,” being the goodes and chattels of a certain Thomas 
Pearse, gentleman, and also “ynum par ocrearum ” of a certain 
Ambrose Fuller, and detains the same goods and chattels 
aforesaid for the king’s use. The jurors further certifying 
Ambrose Rokewoode’s nag to be worth twenty shillings, the 
first-mentioned silver-gilt’ cup- with cover forty shillings, the 
other silyer-gilt cup with cover 
pence, the little beil twenty shillings, 
shillings and eightpence, 
shillings and fourpence, 
twelve pence, 


the silver-gilt crucifix six 
the other silver-gilt crucifix three 
the other silver-gilt crucifix on velvet 
the glass ‘cross twelve pence, the copper cross. 


with the picture of Christ and altar:stone two shillings and six- 


twenty-six shillings and eight- - 


pence, the values of the other articles being set forth in the. 


1899, 


same manner in subsequent clauses of the appraisement.— 


Signed, Wyllyam Wyatt, escheator. ae ee 
Though even their most important writings are of no great 
historic yalue, the Birthplace. Museum MSS. comprise some 
interesting letters and memoranda, touching the successive 
Shakespeare centenary festivals, that should be perused by 
future historians of the borough, Ace 
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GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ‘ASSOCIATION. — 


‘At the opening meeting of the twenty-second session of this 
Association, held in the rooms, 187 Pitt Street, on the 
19th inst., the president, Mr. John Fairweather, delivered his 
opening address on “The Association and _ its Work,” Briefly 
reviewing the many changes which had taken place in the 
twenty-one years of its history, the President, while acknow- 
ledging the vast increase in the membership, had.to complain 
of a proportionate decrease of interest taken in the Association 
by its members, draughtsmen, craftsmen and juniors, par- 


ticularly the latter, the very class for whose benefit the Asso-- 
ciation was originally instituted. He enumerated the various © 


benefits to be derived from the Association, both architectural 
and social, and pointed out that if each member would come 


forward, join hands with the committee, and do his utmost as — 


* 


an individual to further the aims of the Association, there was _ 


no limit to the influence which it might effect as an educative 
body. At the conclusion of his address, Mr. Fairweather was 
accorded a hearty vote of thanks, 


GENERAL. 


The Strand Union was assessed in 1880 at 632,5117. The 
last assessment was 1,105,119/7,, showing that in less than 
twenty years, owing to improved .buildings and other causes, 
the value was nearly doubled. | war 


Mr. C. E. Keyser will read a paper before the Berkshire ; 


Archeological Society on the wall;paintings which have been 
discovered at Ashmansworth Church, North Hampshire. 
Plans have been prepared by Messrs. C. C. Hodges & 


Temple Moore for the extension of the part of Hexham Abbey 
now used for services, without necessitating the removal of the 


ancient rood-screen and loft. 


M. Achille Gilbert died last week in Paris, in his seventy- 


second year. - 


His etchings are as much prized in England as 
in France. . 


The Villa Borghese is not yet the property of the Italians. 


The family have placed it at the disposal of the people for four 


days in the week for four hours, but this may perhaps hereafter _ a 


continue only at the will of the owner, as there is a suit to 
definitely settle the question of the public rights now before the 
courts. ; 

Edinburgh at present owes 7,785,140/., the 


greater part of 
which was expended on works of various kinds. be 


M. Géroéme’s equestrian statue of the late Duc d’Aumale 


will be unveiled at Chantilly 6n October 16. 


The Manchester Corporation propose to borrow 860,000/, 
has to be expended on‘ 


as an instalment of the sum which 
tramways. 


A Meeting was held at Dorchester on’ Wednesday to” 


initiate a movement for the acquisition of the fine specimen. of 


Roman pavement lately unearthed, in order that’ it may be pre- | 


served for the public. 


Dr. Colley-March explained the‘history 


of the pavement and the symbolism of the design. A general 


desire was expressed that the interesting relic should; if possible, 


‘be secured for the county, and it was understood that in the - 

event of a fund being raised for the purpose the British — 

Liberal promises — 
- ait fee é 


Museum would not compete for its purchase. 
of support of the proposed fund were made, 


_ | & Second new landing stage at the Admiralty Pier, Dover, 
was inaugurated on ‘Friday last.. Marine engineers state ‘that 


it will be of considerable advantage in bad weather, especially — 


during the south-westerly gales so prevalent in the Channel. 
This landing stage is a very fine piece of work, and has double 


the accommodation of ‘the majority of those at the pier. The — ij 
Belgian mail. steamer Leopold //. was the first vessel to use the 


new stage, which will be of especial value to the Ostend line, 
having regard to the enlarged services now being run. 


“The Leeds fire brigade committee have adopted plans for — ¥ | 


the erection of a police-station and fire-station in East ‘Leeds. 
Arrangements were made for the temporary use of certain 


premises for police purposes pending the erection of the pro- — 


posed new building. » : eee 
The next Ordinary Meeting of the Society of Engineers 


will be held on Monday next, October 2, at the Royal United 
Service Institution, Whitehall, when a paper will be read_ 


ae 
eae 
a 9 


entitled “ Photographic Surveying,” by Mr. J. Bridges Lee, 
M.A,, F.G S. ON a ee See a 
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_ THE WEEK. 
Asout three months ago the city committee of Norwich 
made the following recommendation :—‘‘ That the com- 


mittee, having, considered the question of the municipal 


building referred to them by a resolution of the Council of , 


December 13, 1898, is of opinion that any adaptation of 


the present offices would be wasteful and_ inadvisable, and” 


that the requirements of the city can only be satisfactorily 
met by the erection of new suitable buildings on the present 
and contiguous sites. They therefore recommend the 
Council should at once for this purpose empower the.com- 
mittee to submit a scheme to the Council for the purpose 
of remedying the evils referred to in the Council’s resolu- 
tion of December 13, 1898.” In Norwich, as elsewhere, 


there are people who are afraid to act with decision when-. 


ever building projects are under consideration. At the 
meeting last week the subject again came up for considera- 
tion, and further efforts were made to postpone action. It 
was, however, finally resolved ‘‘ That the city committee be 


“requested to prepare a scheme forthwith for erection of new 


municipal buildings and submit it for consideration by the 
Council.” Norwich is too important a city to be content 
with the building which‘is used for its Council. With 
so many examples of Medizval architecture before the 
visitor’s eyes, the commonplace offices appear to belong to 
an inferior race. We hope, therefore, the Council will be 
inspired to arrange for a building that will not be unworthy 
of the history of Norwich or its present commercial 
position, 


County Councits are compelled to think of utility 
before archeology. Accordingly, when Swarkestone Bridge 
exhibited weakness the Derbyshire County Council had 
seven of the arches relined with blue bricks, regardless of 
the contrast with the Medieval masonry. Six Gothic 
arches remain, and as they are in a safer condition it has 
been decided to aliow them to remain as they are, for the 
present at least. Mr. C. J. Fercuson, of Carlisle, suggests 
that old bridges may be secured with the aid of concrete 
without exhibiting any signs of vandalism. Ina letter to the 
Times he says :—‘ An examination of the Roman method 
of building after the time of the republic shows that the 
great concrete vaults of the baths and other buildings then 
erected were formed to a great extent on permanent centring 
That permanent centring still remains and forms 
with the concrete which overlaid it a complete vault. In 
like manner, if the upper surface of the stone arches of any 
defective freestone bridge is laid bare and skilfully overlaid 
with concrete of sufficient quality and thickness, the soakage 
from the matrix of the concrete will so permeate the 
defective stonework of the arch as to unite stone and 
concrete together into one complete vault. In this way the 
strength of the bridge can be increased to any reasonable 
extent according to the thickness and quality of the concrete. 
The haunches of the arches are solidly filled up and the 
stonework is protected from its greatest damage—the 
constant soakage into it of surface water.” In cases where 
bridges suffer from settlements in the foundations, and they 
are numerous, working from above would be ineffectual, 


‘for the additional. weight would increase the weakness of 


the substructure ; but cases arise when Mr. FERGUSON’s 


suggestion could be utilised with advantage. 


ForEIGN caricaturists love to represent JOHN BULL as 
an elderly bloated hypocrite who is ready to sacrifice all 


a company having so exalted a personage as the Duke of 


__ Devonsuire for chairman pleaded guilty on Monday in a 
_ police court to the substitution of test-pieces for those 
selected for experiment, and to the forging of a mark 
_ indicating their genuineness, not only caricaturists but rival 


manufacturers are likely to utilise the confession to their 


advantage. What is worse, the representative of the com- 


pany declared that. the use of forged dies was a common 


_ practice in steel works. . If the offence had been committed. 
with steel ordered by an ordinary firm of contractors it ; ordinary purposes of a Scottish church. 
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_ be again used for religious services. 


When they hear that } 
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would probably be overlooked, for it needs much courage to 


| resist such a company as the Barrow Hematite Steel Com- 


pany, but as the steel was supplied to the Corporation of 


| Sheffield. the interests of the citizens’ could’ not ‘appear ’ 


to be sacrificed. The Merchandise \Marks, Act; was 
invoked, and the company was summoned “for falsely 
applying a certain mark to certain tramway rails, 
and also for having in their possession certain goods 
to which a false trade description had been applied.” 
The case was heard in the Barrow police-court. It ap- 
peared from the evidence that the Sheffield Corporation 
entered into a contract with the company to supply tram 
rails amounting to 33,0007, One of the rails underwent 
the drop or impact test, which it withstood. Two pieces 
were then cut from the rail to have their textile strength 
ascertained. * When the testing was about to take place the 
inspector discovered that pieces of a different class of rail 
had been substituted, and a false mark placed upon them. 
The selected pieces were afterwards obtained, and although 
they corresponded with the contract requirements, they 


_were inferior in quality to those which had been substi- 


tuted. A representative of the company admitted the use 
of a false die, and tried to extenuate the offence by saying 
that it was common in steel works. The Lord Mayor of 
Sheffield informed the chairman of the company of what 
had been done, and the Duke of DEVONSHIRE in his reply 
expressed the amazement of the directors at the incident. 
For the defence it was urged that as-the Sheffield people 
obtained the quality of rails described in the specification 
there was no deception, and the offence was simply a 
technical one, but as the culprit could not be discovered 
the company pleaded guilty. Fines of gos. in each case 
and costs were imposed. - It will not be believed, in Eng- 
land at least, that the directors approved of the substitution 
or the forgery. But elsewhere the incident is likely to have 
serious consequences for British traders. It will be said 
that if so important a company cannot secure its customers 
against such mean tricks, what is to be expected from 
traders who are less omnipotent ? 


AccorDING to Dr. JouHNson, that man is little to be 
envied whose piety would not grow warmer among the 
ruins of Iona. BoswrELt, who accompanied him on his 
expedition to the island, was disappointed with what he saw. 
But JOHNSON was unable to makea distinction between the 
land on which St. Cotumpa had walked and _ the ruins, 
which are not.of more ancient date than the thirteenth 
century. Messrs. MacGipson and Ross consider that ‘the 
choir, south aisle and sacristy are all of a late period, 
probably about 1500 ; the entire building bears evidence of 
having been, in whole or part, re-erected at the end of the 
fifteenth century or the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
possibly when it became the cathedral of the isles in 1506.” 
The island and the ruins have been in possession of the 
ARGYLL family for about two centuries. ‘The present Duke 
has in the most munificent manner decided to make over 
the ruins to a body of trustees, under conditions which 
are: described in the deed we publish this week. His 
Grace has for many years set an example to other proprietors 
of ancient buildings by the care he has taken for the con- 
servation of the cathedral. In parting with so interesting a 
property the Duke evidently wishes that the building should 
It rarely happens that 
the adaptation of old buildings to modern requirements is 
satisfactory. If the cathedral could be considered as re- 
presenting the arrangements of the primitive church in 
which St. CoLumpBa and his monks worshipped, we are 
confident His Grace would not allow of the slightest altera- 
tion. But the Saint’s church has long disappeared, and the 
cathedral does not even stand on its site. ‘The plan, consist- 
ing of a choir 62 feet long and a nave 6r feet, with transepts 
and south aisle, is not one which would be adopted for 
a modern church in Scotland. To utilise it important 
changes would have to be made which would be fatal to its 
ancient character. There are wise men among the trustees, 
and on consideration we hope they will come to the con- 
clusion that the cathedral is more suited to occasional 
services of an exceptional character, to which interest would 
be imparted by the associations of the soil, than to the 
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WELLS CATHEDRAL. | + 

J “HE tourist who visits Bath and then travels to Wells 
must wonder why the cathedral is found in the 

latter instead of in the former city. We now expect such 
buildings should: have their place where men abound. 
Bath has been long known as populous, and from the 
variety of interests collected in it, spiritual control would at 
all times appear to have been desirous. Wells is not now 
and could not have been at any time the home of a multi- 
tude. In spite of the attractions of the district and the 
facilities which railways offer, it does not, we believe, at the 
present time possess five thousand inhabitants. The most 
eligible place for the cathedral would appear to be in Bath, 
and, as we shall see, that opinion prevailed seven hundred 
years ago. But even in those ancient days it was not 
supposed by all authorities that the best site for a cathedral 
was to be found amidst the strife of men. If considered as 
a theological institution, as the residence of students who 


REFERENCE TO THE 
PLAN. 


A Nave and Atsles. 

B Transept. 

C Chotr and Aisles. 

D Lady Chapel. 

E St. John’s Chapel. 

£ St. Katherine’s Chapel. 
G Chapter House. 

HL North Porch. 

I Cloister Vard. ‘ 
K Cloak-Room and Vestry. & 
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have to preserve ecclesiastical traditions, and of judges who 
have to administer ecclesiastical law, then a retired place 
has many advantages, and one could not easily be found to 
surpass the valley in which Wells is placed. But the choice 
ef it was not determined by its fitness to be the abode of 
eathedral dignitaries. 

‘ According to tradition, in 704 Ina, king of the West 
Saxons, founded a church at Wells, which was dedicated to 
St. ANDREW. Subsequently a college of secular canons was 
established. Wells was not constituted as a bishopric until 
the beginning of the tenth century, when ATHELM, abbot 
of Glastonbury, which is about five miles distant, was con: 
secrated. Among his successors the first who appears to 
ave attained much importance was Bishop Gisa, who was 


one of the chaplains of EDWARD THE CoNFEsSSOR. He was 
unable, however, to prevent the seizure of the possessions 
of the see by Harop; bit after the conquest of England 
by the Normans he recovered them. During his episcopate 
the revenues were increased, and additional buildings were . 
erected for the canons. He enlarged the choir of the 
cathedral, and after presiding over Wells. for twenty-eight. 
years, he died in 1087, and was buried on the north side of ' 


the high ‘altar. His effigy ‘still’ survives, although his 


cathedral has vanished. ; } 
Gisa was succeeded by JoHN DA VILLULA, a Frenchman. 


It is believed he was skilled in medicine, and was probably — 
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the earliest of the fashionable physicians of Bath. It was . : 


natural that he should desire to remain in a place where he © 
had gained so much success, and accordingly he transferred 


the episcopal chair to Bath.’ He called himself Bishop of 
Bath. He is supposed to have purchased rights over the 


city by the payment of five hundred pounds of silver to 


REFERENCE TO THE MONUMENTS, °° 
1 Bishop Bubwith’s Chantry. 
2 Bishop Sugar’s Chantry. ; 
3 Welliam de la March's Monunient. 
4 Joan Viscountess L’ Isle. 
5 John Storthwarte. 
6 Dean Henry Husée. 
7 Bishop Beckington’s Chantry. 
8 Bishop Still. 
9, 10, 11, Three Ancient. Tombs assigned to 
Bishops Brithelm, Kinewald and Alwyn. 
12 Bishop Giso. ) 
13 Bishop Ralph Shrewsbury. 
14 Bishop Richard Kidder. 
15, 16,17, Zhree Ancient Tombs assigned to 
Bishops Barwold, Ethelwyn and Brithwyn. 
18 Bishop Harewell. . : 
19 Lishop Litton (the 2nd). : 
20 Beshop Berkeley. 
21 bishop Crichton. 
22 Dean Forest. 
23 Bishop Bitton (the ist). 
24 Bishop Drokensford. 


King Henry I. He rebuilt the Abbey Church of Bath, 


which was served by Benedictine monks. 
died in 1122. BY 2" ee 

His effort to supersede Wells was not satisfactory to the 
canons of the cathedral. 
were more stubborn in asserting their rights than laymen, 


Bishop JoHN- 


and it was not to be expected that with a ‘history of two — 

centuries a cathedral could be allowed to be transformed 
The controversy 
continued during the episcopacy of Bishop JoHN’s 
During the reign of the next bishop, ROBERT 


into a parish church without a struggle. 


successor. 
of Lewes,’ there was a compromise. 

title should henceforth be ‘ Bishop 
that the prelate should: be installed ‘in‘both cities, and: that 


It was agreed that the 


In the Middle Ages ecclesiastics 


of Bath and Wells,” 
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in the election the monks of Bath Abbey should vote on the 
same terms as the canons of Wells. Bishop Rosert is 
credited with rebuilding a great part of Wells Cathedral, but 
as all trace of Norman work has disappeared, it is impossible 
to attribute any part of the existing building to him. He 
died in 1165, after presiding for thirty years, and he was 
buried in Bath. 

With the arrival of REGINALD DE BoHUN in 1174 a new 
era began. for Wells. He attempted the reconstruction of 
the building, and it is believed he was able before his death 
to erect the presbytery or three western bays of the choir, 
the transepts, north porch and eastern bays of the nave. 
It is right, however, ‘to mention that the greatest 
difficulty in the history of the cathedral is in connection 
with the position of Bishop RecinaLp. In the majority of 
histories his name is ignored as a builder, and Professor 
FEEEMAN for a long time accepted them as authoritative. 
But the researches of the Rev. Sub-Dean CHURCH con- 
vinced him there was} injustice in the neglect, and 
he honestly acknowledged he was too confident, and 
endeavoured to define the place of the bishop in the 
history of the cathedral. 

“In the architectural history of the church of Wells, we 
must not,” said Professor FREEMAN, “as, on the strength of 
our printed authorities, we have hitherto been inclined to 
do, take a wide leap from RoperT in the middle of the 
twelfth century to JocELIN in the thirteenth. It is now 
plain that, beside them, REGINALD, in the intermediate 
time, later in the twelfth century, also did great works of 
building.. That is plain from several records of his time, 


but, unluckily, those records give us no hint as to the part of 


the church on which his labours were employed. That we 
must make out as we can from our notices of the other 
builders, and from the evidence of the building itself, and 
far be it from me to commit myself to any view as yet. But 
I may mark a few points for guidance. First of all, as the 
Sub-Dean, Mr. CHurcu, seems to have noticed, the con- 
ventional phrases about the church being well-nigh ruined 
at such and such a time are merely conventional phrases, 
and go for next to nothing. The old builders took a 
very small occasion for rebuilding or recasting if the 
fancy for rebuilding or recasting took them. Secondly, 
that we must remember that the old English church of 


-_ Primitive Romanesque, the church. of Gisa and his pre- 


decessors, clearly lived on till the time of RoBERT, as the 
nave of St. John of Beverly lived on till the fourteenth 
century, and that part of it may have lived on longer still. 
When Ropert is said to have built and consecrated a new 
church, that might very well, in the exaggerated language 


-in which such things are set down, have really meant that 


he rebuilt the eastern part, according to the custom of his 
time, on a larger scale, as it was afterwards enlarged toa 
greater scale again. ‘This work, be it noticed, would have 
made a fresh consecration needful. It is possible, there- 


- fore—I do not say that it is more than possible—that the 


present nave, by whomsoever built, immediately supplanted 
the primitive nave. And it is tempting—I do not say it is 
more than tempting—to suggest REGINALD as the man 
who did the supplanting. Only, to whomsoever we assign 
the nave, we must remember that it is evidently part of a 
design which took in the eastern limb and the transepts, 
and of which the nave would naturally be the last part 
built. Again, we must remember that there is one part of 
the building of quite different work from the nave, but 
which looks still more the time of REGINALD. This is the 
north porch, clearly too late for RoBerT, clearly too early 
for JoceLin. » Then, again, it is perhaps not quite safe to 
assume that the west front is necessarily later than the 
nave. It is undoubtedly later in idea, but, as I said long 
ago, it need not therefore be later in age. There are marks 


~ in the building which look both ways, and when the late 
Mr, Parker and I examired it together, we came to the 


conclusion that the west front is the older, and we gave up 
that view only in deference to Professor WILLIs.. 
“Tt was not at all unusual to add on a west front to 


an earlier nave, which earlier nave might in after times be 


rebuilt or not. And it was especially usual in the age which, 


above all others, indulged in building west fronts which had 


no kind of relation to the nave, fronts which can be spoken 
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remained abroad for five years. 


that if any one objects to call the west front of Wells a 
sham, it only shows that he can never really have looked on 
both sides of it: that is all.” 

REGINALD’s successor in 1182 was a German named 
He was supposed to have shown kindness to 
RicHARD I. during his captivity, and his reward was the 
bishopric, with the abbey of Glastonbury as an additional 
prize. The monks would not agree to the arrangement. They 
appealed to Rome, and finally succeeded in reobtaining their 
independence, but at the loss of four of their best manors. 

In 1205 one of the great building bishops of England 
was consecrated. JOCELIN TROTMAN was a native of 
Wells, and fortunately he presided over the diocese until 
1242. As FULLER said, “ Gop, to square his great under- 
takings, gave him a long life to his large heart.” At first he 
met with a check, for; as he was selected by Pope INNOcENT 
IIT. to announce the interdict against England and per- 
formed that duty, he was banished by King Joun, and 
He returned in 1214, and 
at once continued the rebuilding of the cathedral which 
Bishop REecinaLpD had commenced. To Bishop JocEeLIn 
we are indebted for the completion of the nave and for 
that west front which is unique in England. He enjoyed 
the gratification, which was the desire of. a Medizval 
bishop, of being able to complete his cathedral so far as to 
allow of, its rededication. in 1239. He died three years 
afterwards, and was buried in the middle of. the choir. 
Under the bishops that follow work went on. The chapter- 


house, which is one of the most beautiful structures of its 


class, is believed to have been erected by Bishop WILLIAM 
DE Marcuia at the end of the thirteenth century, with the 
aid of contributions from ‘ well-disposed people.” 

In the early part of the fourteenth century the central 
tower was completed by. Bishop DRoKENSFoRD. Bishop 
Rawpu finished the choir and built the retro-choir and 
formed the east window... His episcopacy is, however, more 


-remarkable for the introduction of the straining arches 


beneath the central tower, which with the sculpture of the 
west front distinguish the cathedral of Wells from all other 
examples of Gothic architecture in:England. As illustra- 
tions of the science of construction the arches are remark- 
able. The piers which support the tower could be 
strengthened less obtrusively. But the builders of the 
time saw an opportunity for a novel application of the 
arch, and they could not let it pass. In the fourteenth 
century the arch was recognised as the most important of 
constructive forms. It generally appears to soar, but at 
Wells it was demonstrated that its strength continued when 
it was carried downwards.. The idea might have arisen 
from the form of the Vesica-Piscis, a symbol that was often 
employed in churches. Let it be supported by a pointed 
arch,.with circles filling up the spandrels, and the Wells 
innovation is complete. The arrangement succeeded, for it 
served the purpose of diagonal bracing. But as it was not 
imitated in other churches we may conclude it was not 
generally admired. * 

Bishop HareweEtt erected the upper part of the south- 
western tower, while the north-western. tower and the 
eastern part of the cloisters and library. is credited to 
Bishop BuswitH. 

Although so much had been done by: his predecessors, 
THOMAS BECKINGTON, who was bishop from 1443-64, was 
able to expend the greater part of his revenues on works of 
building. It is supposed he acquired his love of architec- 
ture from’ WiLL1AmM of Wykeham. The western and a part 
of the southern side of the cloisters were constructed by him. 
It was at his expense that the college of the vicars choral was 
rebuilt, and the “close” was completed. He also erected 
houses in the city, and two large gate-houses. He was so 
generous a benefactor to Wells, it became a duty of the 
mayor and council to visit his tomb on the anniversary of 
his death and to pray for him. Sir Harris Nico.as wrote 
a memoir of the prelate, in which he departed, from the 
calmness usual with archeologists unless when they are 
denouncing a rival’s theory. He said:— 


It is at Wells that the lover of the arts and the admirer of 
the zeal and disinterestedness of the prelates of the Middle Ages 
will be most impressed with respect to Bishop Beckington, 
but whilst viewing the effects of his munificence he will not be 


of in plain words as ‘shams,’ though the word does seem | able to refrain from asking himself why it is that the most opulent 


to grate on some especially delicate ears. I can only say ! successors of those great men have rarely imitated them, Will 
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his respect for the established order of things be sufficient to.re- 
press the reflection that, with nearly the samerevenues, the modern 
clergy seldom indeed beautify or repair cathedrals or found 
colleges? There is an indifference, an apathy about ancient 
ecclesiastical buildings in this country;which is really surprising; 
in proof of which it may be observed that the repairs of 
churches are generally left to the superintendence of uneducated 
and incompetent men, who everywhere leave marks of their 
barbarous ignorance and want of taste. Whether this neglect 
of what. are termed the “Temples of God” is indicative of 
greater zeal in His service than was felt by the reviled monkish 
priesthood, or whether the public, who are so commonly ac- 
cused from the pulpit of indifference to their religious duties, 
are likely to become more strict observers of them whilst the 
richly endowed hierarchy of England allow the venerable 
religious fabrics to fall to decay, may be a proper subject for the 
consideration of the dignitaries of the Church. 

The rebuke of Sir Harry NicoLas was deserved in 
1828, but since that time more attention has been given to 
English cathedrals by those authorities who are responsible 
for their conservation. At Wells especially it could not be 
said that the repairs were entrusted to “ uneducated and 
incompetent men,” for the restoration was carried out with 
affectionate and reverential care by the late Mr. Ferrey, 
who was inspired by the true Medizeval spirit and was as 
modest as any cloistered architect. ROBERT STILLINGTON, 
who followed BECKINGTON, was as much a statesman as 
an ecclesiastic. He became Lord Chancellor three years 
after his election to Wells. Unhappily he took part in the 
effort to pass off LAMBERT SIMNEL, an Oxford joiner’s son, 
as EDWARD PLANTAGENET. The bishop was seized and 
imprisoned until his death in 1491. He erected a lady- 
chapel on the east sidé of the cloister, but as Bishop 
Bar.ow, the first of the reformed bishops, made a grant of 
it to a Puritan in order that it might be removed, there is 
now no trace of it. BECKINGTON can accordingly be con- 
sidered as the last of the episcopal builders of Wells. 

There is, as we have said, no example of Norman 
work at Wells, unless the north porch can be taken 
as one, but the part of the nave which was commenced 
under Bishop REGINALD shows affinity to the Norman 
style. Evidently the designers at Wells were not acquainted 
with the new refinement of the early English masters who 
were at work elsewhere, and they imparted a massiveness to 
arches and columns which makes them appear to belong to 
a local typ; of Transitional work. Under Bishop JoceLin 
there was in the interior no violent contrast, and apparently 
the changes were gradual. If Norman be accepted as 
part of the Gothic style, Wells cannot be considered as 


comprehensive of Gothic characteristics as the majority. 


of the English cathedrals. . But of the changes which 


occurred with the Pointed arch as an element, Wells is one: 


of the most interesting examples. Medieval sculpture in 
this country never attained such perfection as we find in Z%e 
Creation, The Deluge,and The Last Judgment. The figures 
can still be admired, notwithstanding the more exacting 
canons of art which are now applied. . From the care taken 
in the arrangement of the niches it is evident the sculp- 
ture was no afterthought, but was visible to the mind’s eye 
of whoever designed the west front. With the aid of 
imagination we can realise what a revelation it was to 
the people of the thirteenth century, and how crowds must 
have made a pilgrimage to Wells in order to enjoy a 
spectacle which was without any rival in England. 


ART AND PLAY. IN ITALY. 


T has been often said that the true character of men is 
only to be perceived when they are abroad and free 
from their usual restraining influences. The societies. of 
artists which at one time existed in Rome afforded illustra- 
_ tions of that truism. There was a British Academy which 
originated in 1821, when’ Sir W1LLiAM HamiLtTon, the 
minister at Naples, gave a hundred pounds towards its 
establishment. But it was founded with a view to business, 
for the sole expense was the hiring of models and a modest 


sum for rent. The old saying about all work and no play 


making Jack a dull boy was not: respected, or at. least 
officially, in that institution. Very different was the German 
society, which had for crest a half empty wine flask with the 
motto “‘ Praeses Populusque Pontemollicus.” The name 
was derived from the Ponte Molle, which represented the 
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allowed to walk around the hall between the president and 


| their feelings by-a more public demonstration and pro 


the eventful day. Fancy dresses were indispensable for all 


ancient Pons Milvius, near which CoNSTANTINE overcame 
MAxXENTIUS, as we know from the famous battlepiece com- — 
menced by RapHaEL and completed by JuLio Romano. 
The majority of visitors from Germany used to pass over 
the bridge, and for them it marked the boundary of Rome, 
from whence the finest view of the Campagna could be 
obtained. 
It was not easy to become a knight of the illustrious 
German society, and the ceremonies of initiation recalled _ 
those which prevailed in the universities of the Fatherland. — 
The candidate had to be proposed bya knight, and some 
days were spent in discovering whether he was a good 
fellow and worthy of incorporation. Votes were taken, and — 
if a majority favoured him then he was introduced before — 
the Grand Council. He was: required to produce evidence 
of his skill in their presence. The aspirant in the most — 
serious manner drew, painted, or modelled, and the trial 
piece generally on completion was found to be humorous or 
a caricature. If it were declared to be regularly executed, 
and evidence of artistic ability, it was solemnly deposited 
in the treasury of similar works. An official who was sup- 
posed to be Fame-then ascended a table,-and, with the aid 
of a huge speaking trumpet, announced to the world in — 
general, and the assembly in particular, that a new knight 
had been elected. Thereupon the president, who wore ‘a 
heavy chain of bajocchi round his neck with a large 
medallion, his coat being covered with the insignia of the 


distinguished orders to which he belonged, welcomed the 


neophyte, and permitted him to drink out of a sumptuous — 
goblet, on which was represented in relief Noaw and his 
sons planting the vine the moment theyJeft the ark. All * 
the knights in turn shared the privilege of the draught; the 
song of the order was then. chanted, and took some time, 
for the verses began with A and went on to Z. The 
musical exercise allowed the new knight an opportunity to 
prepare the speech, which under no circumstances could 
be dispensed with. He was allowed to compare his — 
brother-knights to the most illustrisus of the northern 
demi-gods, and to prove the ascendency of Ponte Molle 
over all the other orders of knighthood in the world. Then, 


‘having utilised past and present, he was permitted 10 


prophetic fury to reveal the glorious future which awaited — 
it. Having thus demonstrated his fitness, the president — 
with all fitting solemnity conferred on the applicant the 
Order of the Bajocco and the diploma or patent of nobility, 
which was adorned with a portrait of the president, the wy 
arms and other symbols relating to the order. 


The text 
was to the following effect :—‘ We, N.N., by JupiTER’s — 
and the People’s Graces President of the Ponte Molle and 
Cervaro, Knight of the highest Orders, &c., &c., hereby — 
ncminate N. N. Member of the Society of Ponte Molle, — 
and decorate him with the Order of the Bajocco. ~ 
Roma 18... in the ...th Olympiad.” Seals and signa- — 
tures duly followed. Let not the matter-of-fact reader 
scorn the insignia because the bajocco was not — 
of a higher monetary value than an English halfpenny. 
‘THORWALDSEN, the sculptor, whose breast was commonly 
adorned with most of the European ordérs which wer 
available for civilians, was, it is said, so proud of his 
associateship with the Society of Ponte Molle, that when he — 
appeared at the Court of Denmark he wore only the Order of ~ 
the Bajocco. After the initiation the new chevalier was 


vice-president, followed by the Aulic councillors and the — 
Stato Maggiore. After them came knights, honorary 
knights and temporary knights. At least fifty standard — 
bearers were required in addition., Every knight bore a 
torch in one hand and a copy of the song of the orderinthe 
other. The circuit of the hall was three times made by the | 
majestic procession, and then the knight was able to return 
to his atelier and reflect on his new greatness in peace. = 
The addition of Cervaro to the title was made in 
1815. The fall of Naporeon and the part taken by 
BLUcHER and the Prussians at Waterloo increased or 
created among the Germans a novel pride in themselves. 
The German artists in Rome therefore decided to express a a 


cession than formerly. . The caves of Cetvato were selected 
by RHEINHARDT as a goal. The cohorts used to assemble 
outside the Porta Maggiore at six o’clock in the morning of __ 
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those who took part in the ceremony. But ingenuity was 
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* called the Cazzuola. 


a Fi i 
preferred to costliness. Pasteboard accoutrements, epau- 
lets made of baskets, plant forms instead of lace, and 


other exemplifications of German humour were not only 


tolerated, but approved. It was a festival dedicated to 
Folly, and antiquity was generally represented in a manner 
which amazed the German archzeologists.. The half-empty 
foglietta or flask was introduced in numerous ways, testifying 
to its importance as a symbol. But although the members 
might march on foot, a gorgeous chariot was necessary to con- 
tain the president and his pages. In designing it the utmost 
care had to be taken, for although the materials might be only 
pasteboard and tinsel, in effect the vehicle was equal to any of 
the triumphal cars employed by the emperors. It was 
drawn by grey oxen that were adorned with trappings, with 
wreaths of foliage and chaplets of roses encircling their 
heads. If there was an excess of diversity among the 
processionists, the president and his chiefs endeavoured, as 
far as they could, to imitate the state which prevailed in the 
processions which were one of the characteristics of the 
Renaissance. TAINE insists on the advantage of those 
displays for artists, and especially for the painters who, 
from time to time, were able to enjoy the magnificent 
entrances into Italian cities of princes, masquerades and 
cavalcades. The dressing of the suite of the Duke of 
Miian when he visited Florence in 1471 cost 200,000 
ducats, and indeed no expense was spared on those occa- 
sions. The German artists were only able to suggest the 
glories of the past, but as far as they went their processions 
excited interest and formed moving pictures which could 
occasionally be turned to account. 

The first stage of the procession was to the Torre degli 
Schiavi, where there was a review of the cohorts and break- 
fast. Afterwards there was hearty chorus singing, and 
generally one or more pieces were composed for the occa- 
sion. The procession was then resumed, and passed over 
the Campagna to Cervaro. The grottoes are well adapted 
for ceremonies of an unusual kind. The dark recesses 
form an excellent background to bring bright dresses into 
relief, and such a scene was generally found to be more 
novel than any witnessed in the Valle or Argentina theatres. 
Generally the ceremonial was adapted to the surroundings. 
There were incantations, mysterious prophecies, music by 
invisible minstrels, coloured fires, recitations and mock- 
heroics, by which the spirits of North and South were 
united in reverence for art. The enjoyment lasted as long 
as possible, but in old days it was necessary that all pro- 
cessions of the kind should have re-entered the city before 
nine o’clock. Fifteen hours of such amusement would, 
however, tire out all but Germans. p 

Italy was for a long time the land of festivals, and it has 
been said that the fétes of Parma were the most important 
events in its history. The artists devised many in all parts 
of Italy for their own pleasure. According to BENVENUTO 
CELLINI, when the plague of 1524 had ceased, the painters, 
sculptors and goldsmiths formed a recreative society in 
Rome. Vasari speaks of another called the Pajolo, and 
the meetings were held in the Sapienza. One of the 
‘requirements was that each member should bring to the 
feasts a dish which he had prepared, and which was to be 
novel in form. ANDREA DEL SARTO On one occasion 
brought a model of the church of St. John Lateran. 
The pavement was jelly, the columns were sausages with 
bases and capitals of cheese, the cornices pastry covered 
‘with sugar, and the tribune of march-pane. In the choir 
“were roast thrushes, with open beaks as if singing; behind 


‘were pigeons for the contra-bassi and ortelans for soprani. 


Another artistic society formed about the same time was 
The members took part in dramatic 
spectacles. On one occasion the audience were invited to 
follow CEREs to the under-world of PLuTo in search of her 
daughter. Pruro was hospitable, and invited the guests to 


a supper, at which delicious eatables were served in the 


form of hideous reptiles and obnoxious animals. During 
the feast the shades ceased to be tormented. When it was 
ended their sufferings began again, but they only lasted 


_ while preparations were made for a second banquet, at 
_ which everything was presented under an appetising form. 
_. When we read of the feats of the Italian artists of the 
sixteenth century they suggest that the influence of Da 
Vinci in forming strange beings and in preparing landscapes 


a 


which appeared suitable for them to live in continued 
to be exerted.. Art was not confined to canvas, and the 
artists endeavoured to.come nearer to realism in their 
spectacles and in the “ properties ” which were required for 
them. » The entertainments therefore were not waste of 
time, for they must have enabled them, to produce effects 
when they painted, which ‘still continue to be remarkable. 
Art has now become a serious occupation, for, with the ex- 
ception of occasional fancy-dress balls or private theatricals, 
there is an end to the old methods of enjoying life. The 
Germans, with the aid of the Ponte Molle knights, kept up 
an innocent entertainment for atime ; but as Rome has 
completely changed its character, it would be vain to 
expect that anyone but circus performers would attempt a 
procession to the caverns of Cervaro. 


THE WEST FRONT OF BATH ABBEY. 


qe general committee who have had under their con- 
sideration the question of the renovation of the west 
front of Bath Abbey met at the Guildhall on the 29th ult. The 
Earl of Cork presided. 

Canon Quirk explained, says the Bath Herald, that when 
the project was first entered upon a general committee was 
appointed, and subsequently an executive committee, The 
latter conferred with an architect, Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A, 
and were now in a position to furnish his report as to the work 
required to be done. That report had been fully considered 
by the committee, who were of opinion that the structural and 
other repairs advised by him were both desirable and neces- 
sary, and recommended that an appeal for a sum of 2,000/., as 
estimated by the architect, be made to the public. The 


-executive committee also decided that in view of the deteriora- 


tion of the stone used in the repair of the church in or about 
the year 1869, the question of the selection of material should 
be left in the hands of the architect. The rector read the 
report of the architect, of which the following is a summary :— 

The west front was largely restored in 1869, when the upper 
part of the two western turrets was removed, as well as the 
tracery of the great west window, the parapet of the gallery 
below it, and certain other parts. The carving of several new 
blocks then inserted was never done, the restoration of the 
heads of the three niches in the lower storey was not com- 
pleted, and the canopies are still missing. With regard to the 
condition of the front before the restoration, Mr. Jackson 
mentioned that the best authorities appeared to be the plates 
by Carter, published by the Society of Antiquaries in 1798, and 
the engraving in Warner’s “History of Bath.” The evidence 
they afforded must be accepted with some caution, for they 
often disagreed with one another and with the actual remains, 
but still he had found them of great use in his investigations. 

It appeared from both authorities that the modern top stage 
of the turrets differed from the old. Their parapets overhung. 
instead of receded, and the open spirelets shown by Carter, but 
missing when Warner’s plate was engraved, were much lighter 
than those now crowning the turrets. The alteration was not, 
he thought, for the better. : 

The parapets of the west gable seemed to have been perfect 
as late as Warner’s time, but besides the seatings of the 
missing parts, only two small fragments now remained. They 
confirmed the accuracy of the engravings and sufficed for a 
guide in restoring what had disappeared. The proportion of | 
the fron suffered by the absence of its parapet. 

The central niche was shown by Carter to have pinnacles at 
the angles. This he thought was inaccurate, The niche had 
lost the finial shown by both authorities, of which only a 
twisted iron dowel remained. The iron had split the top stone 
of the canopy, which he feared must be renewed, and a new 
finial should be secured by a copper dowel instead of iron. 
The rest of the niche required a few pieces of new stone in the 
jambs, but was otherwise in fair condition. The statue in this 
niche was said in the account of the Society of Antiquaries to 
represent the Holy Trinity, the statue of the Father only 
remaining. This figure was now sadly ruined, the hands gone 
and the trunk and knees much decayed. The original head 
was replaced by what seemed to be a Classic bust of Jupiter, 
the lower part cut square to fit a pedestal. It had an iron 
dowel and ring in the top, which had split the stone. The. 
effect when seen from the scaffold was extremely incongruous, 
the head not being fixed in the proper position on the shoulders. 
The suggestion that the statue represented the Trinity was 
derived, no doubt, from Sir John ‘Harrington’s account of 
Bishop Oliver King’s vision, “He saw the Holy Trinity, with 
angels ascending and descending by a ladder.” The ‘Trinity 
was usually represented by a seated figure of an old man with 
the crucifix between his knees and the dove above. He could 
find, however, not the slightest trace of this arrangement, and 
it might be questioned whether the figure did not represent 
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Christ rather than the Trinity. The statue could be made firm, 
but the bracket which supported it was so much decayed that 
he thought it should be renewed. The trunk could then be 
pinned together where split, and be replaced, but he thought it 
should have a new head properly fitted to it. 

The figure sculpture of the whole front had hitherto escaped 
restoration, though four blocks had been inserted ready for 
carving angels on the ladders, and four canopies were inserted 
and left in block over the topmost apostles. ‘These new stones, 
if carved now, would probably decay rapidly after the removal 
of their weather face, and some of them were already decaying. 
The four canopies should be renewed and be carvea. The 
lower canopies, which were now reduced to shapelessness, were 
shown by Carter to have had trefoiled fronts and crockets. 
Most of them, however, were firm, and he should not propose 
to alter them, One or two were insecure, and should be made 

ood. 

. The twelve statues of the apostles, so far as they remained, 
were original. Some of them were decayed beyond recognition, 
and of one only a fragment existed. Though none were per- 
fect, several were fairly well preserved, and were admirable 
specimens of fifteenth-century English sculpture. That which 
appeared to represent St. John was perfect but for the loss of 
the left hand and part of the right, and was a very beautiful 
statue. Those which appeared to represent St. James and St. 
Andrew were among the best preserved of the series. Some of 
them were split and others were secured by iron bolts passing 
through the wall behind to the inside of the staircase. 
statues had heads when casts were taken of them about 18609, 
but two were now headless, from which it was obvious that 
their condition was gradually getting worse. So long, how- 
ever, as they could be kept in their place without danger he 
should deprecate their removal to make way for new sculpture. 
Those that could be secured by pinning them together should 
be so treated, and the iron bolts of others should be replaced 
by copper. With regard to two. others, he was doubtful 
whether they could be saved, but did not at present despair of 
them. 

Mr. Jackson, dealing with the ladders and angels, states 
that the two topmost figures on each ladder have been re- 
placed by blocks of stone prepared for carving. The latter 
ascending angels were evidently so much decayed, even in the 
time of Carter, as to be scarcely intelligible. Three angels had 
now entirely disappeared, and these should be replaced with 
new figures, while most of the others were reduced to shapeless 
blocks. They seemed firmly attached to the wall, however, and 
in no danger of falling, and he should be disposed to leave 
them for the present, taking a cast of such of them as were 
worth it. The same should, he thought, be the rule for the 
lower figures, which by tradition represented shepherds, but 
were now so far perished that no certainty about them was 
attainable. Any restoration would be purely conjectural and 
would destroy such slight traces of the original work as re- 
mained. For the same reason he should not attempt to restore 
the scrolls above these figures with their inscriptions, which he 
had in vain endeavoured to decipher, both on the stone and in 
the plaster casts. There was no reason, however, why the four 
rough blocks inserted at the head of the ladders should not be 
carved into figures if the stone was sound enough to bear it, 
or if not, they could be replaced by sound stone and be 
carved. 

Some repaits were necessary to the label of the great 
window, which should be restored so as to fulfil. its purpose of 
throwing wet off the wall face. The arch below, though in a 
State of progressive decay, did not require repair at present. 
The head of the gable had originally below the central niche a 
Tudor rose crowned and supported by two animals, below which 
were two shields, bearing, according to the account by the 
Society of Antiquaries, the arms of the see, two keys in bend 
sinister with a sword in bend dexter. These were so much 
decayed now as to be quite undecipherable. The side spaces 
were filled each by fifteen demi-angels and one shield originally 
surmounted by the hat and tassels of a prelate, perhaps a 
cardinal. The whole had come to a sad state of ruin, and the 
question how to deal with them had caused him much anxiety. 
As the stone was decaying, and would, he feared, continue to 
decay, it was obvious that in another generation nothing would 
remain of the sculpture, and the wall would require refacing 
for its own security. At the same time what remained of the 
figures seemed firmly attached to the wall, and on the whole 
he thought it would be better not to renew them, but to leave 
it to a future generation to doso when the need became impera- 
tive. Seen from below they still had something of their due 
effect, and a historical interest which new figures, however 
good, would not possess. There would be no harm in trying 
the effect of a preservative solution, though he had not much 
hope of its succeeding in stopping decay. 

The parapet of the gallery below the west window had been 
renewed and the central niche up to the bed of the canopy. 
The original royal arms remained below, but the supporters 
had been replaced by blocks left for carving and never carved. 


All the: 


He proposed supplying this omission, to complete the head of 
the niche and fill it with a statue of Henry VII., whose effigy 
was said once to have been there. With regard to the statues. 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, right and left of the entrance, they 
were in tolerable preservation. New canopies had been pre- 
pared for but none were fixed, and he proposed that they be- 
completed. The west end of the two aisles required little- 
attention. The statues of Kings Offa and Edgar being under’ 
the window arches were in perfect preservation, and he con- 
sidered that the olive and crown, though much decayed, should | 
not be touched. 
The repairs which Mr. Jackson thought necessary or 
advisable he had summarised as follows :— ; 
Restoration of the parapets of west gable and slight repair 
of the central niche and canopy. fy 
New head to the figure in central niche and securing of the: 
trunk by copper dowels where split. 
New top canopies on angle turrets and partial repair ofi 
some others. ey 
Substitution of copper ties to some of the statues of the: 
apostles for iron. Further pinning together of others, One 
new figure to replace one of which a mere fragment remains. 
Four new figures on the ladders at the top, and three new 
figures of angels on the ladders. 
Repair of label of great west window. 
New bracket over great window to carry the statue, with — 
new shields and supporters below. ° Srery 
Dressing the sculpture of spandrels with preservative solu- 
tion and taking casts of three angels. 
Completion of the three niches of lower part of front, and a. __ 
statue in the central one. New supporters to the royal arms. ° 
Here followed the architect’s report’ on other portions: . 
of the structure, which the executive committee considered to» 


be outside the work entrusted to them, but not therefore of 


necessity to be prohibited if further funds should be forthcoming 
to carry it out. The parapets and pinnacles of the tower were all 
new, the work, he presumed, of Sir G. G. Scott in 1869. From 
Carter’s print, of 1798, it seemed that at that time the great. 
tower still possessed parapets, but without the slender pinnacles. 
in the middle of each side, and that the four angle turrets had 
no spires. Since then solid spires had been put upon the 
latter, which, though not altogether unpleasing, seemed too- 
heavy for the design. He should have imagined that the _ 
original spires would have been of open work, like those at 
Gloucester or Malvern. If the committee should decide to- 
alter them in this sense he thought .it would be a gain to the~ 
exterior appearance of the Abbey. Attention was also directed. 
to a number of minor parts, and alluding to the flying buttresses - 
the architect pointed out that in Carter’s print five were shown, 
on each side of the nave and a sixth at the west front. The 
question arose whether it would be advisable to construct the- 
sixth flying buttress on each side next the west front. In con: 
cluding his report Mr. Jackson stated that his attention had been 
called to slight signs of crushing in the west side of the base of - 
the second full column from the west in the south nave- 
arcade. The crack was only a slight one, but should be watched _ 
for ‘cny signs of movement. Excavations for Roman remains- 
were going on at a great depth near the Abbey, and some care 
ought to be taken lest they approach too near the foundations. 
of the church, which in all probability were not nearly so deep 
as the Roman work and might be endangered. ee oe 
Lord Cork explained that at the recent meeting of the ro = 
executive committee Mr. Jackson was present and was asked. a 
a great many questions as to the different paragraphs in his — Ee 
report, He adhered very strictly to what it contained, ex- 3 
plained that everything was included in it that was required 
to be done without embarking upon any great alteration, or 3 
4 
- 
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what he should call modern restoration, which of all things 
would be the very worst. The report showed that only in a few : 
instances were new figures required. The committee also went 
very fully with the architect into the question of the parapets 
and the pinnacles of the tower, but they considered that these __ 
matters were not entirely in their hands. They gathered’ from: of 
the architect that if these matters were taken in hand they 

would add considerably to the estimate. The amount which — 
they asked for now, therefore, 2,000/., was simply the estimated —— 
expense of repairing in a proper and effective manner the west — 

front. ir 5 
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The Statue of Ferdinand de Lesseps, which is to be 
unveiled ai Port Said on November 17, was nearly lost duringa 
storm in the course of the voyage. _ 22 ee 

The Old House in St. Albans which was lately described’ 
as destined for removal is to be preserved as far as practicable. _ 
The owners say they were unaware of the interest attaching to- as 
the house, but that now they had been made aware of it neither _ ; 
pains nor expense should be spared in carrying out the needful! ie 
alterations so as not to destroy the characteristic features inthe _ 
building. SEAS Way ait re 
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IONA CATHEDRAL. 


IS Grace the Duke of Argyll has been pleased to convey 
to certain trustees the historic ruins on the island of 
Tona, to be held by them for the purposes m2ntioned in the 
‘trust. The following is a copy of the deed. Steps will 
immediately be taken for considering as to the restoration of 

the cathedral and for raising the necessary funds :— 
“Deed of trust by His: Grace the Duke of Argyll relative 

to lona Cathedral and ruins, 1899. I 

. “T, the most noble George Douglas Glassell Campbell, Duke 
of Argyll, Marquis of Kintyre and Lorne, K.G, KT., con- 
sidering that for fifty-three years since my succession to the 
-estates of the Argyll family I have found myself the proprietor 
of the island of Iona with its ancient architectural remains, and 
that elsewhere in Scotland its ancient cathedrals have been 
generally appropriated to public use as parochial churches, 
and are not therefore the subjects of individual ownership, 
whilst the cathedral of Iona, the most interesting of them 
all, has long been- wholly deserted and his no position 
‘or recognition whatever corresponding to its public interest : 
‘Considering further that. I have laid out a consider- 
-able sum in preserving the cathedral from further decay, 
and have so strengthened and repaired the walls that 
at is now nearly fit to be reroofed: Considering further 
that although the said architectural remains may be safe in my 
hands and in the hands of my immediate successors, yet the 
vicissitudes of personal position and character in those to whom 
such property may descend offer a very im erfect security for 
the protection of, or for the appropriate use of, buildings of 
_ such great historic interest to the whole Christian world, and 
_ that I have come to the conclusion that it would be well for m2 
to transfer my right of property and ownership in the said 
uildings to a public trust in connection with the Established 
Church of Scotland: Therefore I dohereby dispone and convey 
‘to and in favour of the persons hereinafter named as the pre- 
sent holders of the several offices hereinafter mentioned so 
dong as they shall continue to hold such offices, viz. the Right 
‘Rev. John Pagan, D.D., moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland ; Sir John Cheyne, Q.C., procurator of 
the said Church of Scotland; the Very Rev. Robert Herbert 
Story, D.D, LLD., Glasgow, principal clerk of the said 
“General Assembly ; the Very Rev. James Cameron Lees, D.D., 
4L.D., minister of the High Kirk, Edinburgh (commonly called 
St. Giles’s Cathedral) ; the Rev. Pearson M’Adam Mair, DD, 
minister of St. Mungo’s Church, Glasgow (commonly called 


Glasgow Cathedral); Sir William Mair, KCSI., D.C.L, 
principal of the University of Edinburgh; the said 
Very ‘Rev... Robert > Hetbert ~ Story, -principal of -- the 


. University of Glasgow; the Rev. Alexander Stewart, D.D, 
principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews ; and Sir William 
Duguid Geddes, LL.D., principal of the University of Aber- 
deen; and to the persons who shall from tim? to tim3 succeed 

_ to those before named in the said several offices, and thit as 
trustees for the purposes after mentioned, or to such of the 

' persons before named, and of those succeeding to them as 
aforesaid as shall accept, all and whole those three parts of the 
asland of Iona in the county of Argyll which form the site of 
what are called the ruins of Iona, comprehending the cathe- 
-dral, the ancient chapel of St. Oran and the Nunnery, and the 

_ adjoining burying-grounds, together with the said buildings 

themselves and all the ancient tombstones and relics in and 

about the same, and the enclosing walls of the said subjects, 
which portions of the said island hereby disponed are coloured 
ink on the plan or sketch annexed. and subscribed by me as 
relative hereto ; and are bounded as shown on the said plan or 
sketch ; with entry as at the date of delivery hereof; and I 

_ .assign the writs, but to the effect only of maintaining and 

_ defending the right of my said disponees and their foresaids in 

the subjects hereby conveyed, and for that purpose I bind and 

oblige myself and my heirs and successors to mike the same 
forthcoming to my said disponees and their foresaids on all 
necessary occasions upon a receipt and obligation for redelivery 
thereof within a reasonable time and under a suitable penalty ; 

_ ut these presents are granted in trust always for the purposes 

_ following, viz.; (1) The said subjects shall be held by the 

_ said trustees and their foresaids for behoof of and as inalien- 

+ ably, except in the event after mentioned, connected with the 

Church of Scotland as at present by law established, and shall 
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_ be preserved, used and managed (subject always to the pro- | 


J 

‘ 

:: wisions hereof) in accordance with such directions as miy 
_. from time to tim2 be given, or such rules and regulations a3 
muy from time to time b2 framed_in regard thereto by the 
_ said trustees acting on behalf of the said Church; (2) I 
_ declare it to be my wish that the cathedral shall be re-roofed 
_ and restored so a3 to admit of its being used for public worship, 
_ under the direction of the said trustees, and the other ruins 
carefully preserved ; but it is my hope and wish that the said 
_ trustees will, and may occasionally allow, as it may be con- 
 venieat, the members of other Christian churches to hold 


ef . 


services within the said cathedral, as I have myself allowed 
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- during my ownership thereof; and to prevent any doubt on 


the subject, I hereby expressly declare that the parish minister 
and kirk-session of Iona for the time being shall have no part 
in the management of the said subjects or of the worship in 
the cathedral (except in so far as the use thereof may be 
allowed to them for the purpose of worship by the trustees), all 
such powers: being solely vested in the trustees foresaid ; 
(3) I specially provide and declare that it shall not be lawful 
for the trustees acting under these presents ever to sell, 
alienate, or burden with debt the subjects hereby disponed or 
any part thereof; (4) In the event of the said Church of 
Scotland being disestablished, I hereby declare it to be my 
wish that the said subjects shall be and become the property of 


such church or body of Protestants and Presbyterians as Her 


Majesty’s Secretary for Scotland, Her Majesty’s Lord- 
Advocate for Scotland, and the Sheriff of the county of 
Argyll for the time being, or the majority of them, shall in 
their own absolute discretion determine to be the Church or 
body most nearly representative of the previously Established 
Church of Scotland; and the said trustees hereinbefore ap- 
pointed shall be bound to denude of the said subjects hereby 
disponed in favour of such new ex officiis trustees as the said 
Secretary for Scotland, Lord-Advocate for Scotland and 
Sheriff of the county of Argyll, or the majority of them, shall 
appoint as most suitable to represent the said last-mentioned 
Church or body, and thereafter the said trustees so appointed. 
and their successors in office shall hold the said subjects for 
behoof of such Church or body, but subject to all the pro- 
visions and declarations herein contained as applicable to the 
altered circumstances, and particularly to the declaration that 
it shall never be lawful to the trustees to sell, alienate or burden 
with debt the said subjects or any part théreof: and I consent 
to registration hereof for preservation. In witness whereof 
these presents, written on this and the preceding page by 
Douglas Gordon Hunter, clerk to Messrs. Lindsay, Howe & 
Co,, Writers to the Signet, Edinburgh, are, together with said 
plan or sketch annexed, subscribed by me at Inveraray on the 
twenty-second day of September eighteen hundred and ninety- 
nine, before these witnesses, Her Grace Ina, Duchess of 
Argyll, and Francis Robertson MacDonald, doctor of medicine, 


** ARGYLL. 
“Ina Argyll, witness. 
“FF, R, MacDonald, witness.” 


BACTERIA AND THE DECAY OF CEMENT. 


PAPER by A. Stutzer and R. Hartleb on this subject in 

the Zettschrift angew. Chem. is abstracted in The 
Analyst. In 1896, Stutzer observed that the cement mortar 
which had been in use for eight or nine years as lining toa 
water-supply reservoir was converted into a brownish mud, 
containing less lime and more iron oxide, &c., than the original 
cement. This disintegration he ascribed, and still believes to 
be primarily due, to the solvent action of the carbon dioxide in 
the water, which dissolved the lime of the cement in the form 
of bicarbonate. But on extracting further samples of the mud 
from the same reservoir lately with sterilised water, the present 
authors found that it was highly charged with nitrifying 
organisms ; so much so that when introduced into a ovr per 
cent. solution of ammonium sulphate, the ammonia reaction 


practically disappeared in fourteen days, and nitrite reactions 


were given powerfully. A similar experiment with asparagine 
only gave a nitrite reaction after six weeks, but here it was 
necessary for ammonia first to be formed before nitrification 
could set in. A further test. with-a o-r per cent. solution of 
sodium nitrite showed that nitrites were formed but slowly. It 
would appear possible, therefore, in the case of waters con- 
taining any appreciable proportion of oxidisible nitrogenous 
matter, that this production of nitrous acid by the agency of 
micro-organisins may play some part in the destruction of 
cement. The parallel action that is noticed in sea-water, unless. 
the cement is fortified by the addition of extra active silica, is 
due rather to the soluble sulphates than to carbon dioxide, 
which is not present in such large quantities as in fresh water ; 
it has not been feasible to determine whether bacteria assist in 
this disintegration likewise. 

With reference to this matter, G. Barth, in the same 
journal, quotes another instance of cement decomposition 
occurring in three years where the water contained no unusual 
amount of carbon dioxide, and he seems to consider the pre- 
vious explanation plausible. 


Mr. Gow’'s painting of the scene outside St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Jubilee Day, 1897, will be presented by the pur- 
chaser, Mr. Henry Clarke, to the Guildhall Gallery on the 
18th inst. ' 
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THE French Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 
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Art, M. GrorcEs- LrEyGugs, has gone beyond his pre- | 


decessors in beautifying French schools. He has 
announced to the inspectors of art that coloured Jand- 
scapes illustrating French scenery are available, and can be 


despatched to the schools. selected by them. . In addition | 


will be reproductions of the principal buildings in France, 
and hereafter there will be portraits of French celebrities. 
The pictures will be forwarded to those schools where the 


teachers are most competent to utilise them, and they will. 


consequently be an incentive to exertion. M, LEYGUEs 1s 
desirous that children should have a more pleasing idea of 
France than can be derived from geographical treatises, and 
to encourage the sentiment of the beautiful he considers 
there is no more effectual method than by placing before 
their eyes views of fine buildings, Lessons on the history 
of art may be out of place in elementary schools, but the 
minds of children are at least prepared: for them by 
pictorial teaching. 


ALTHOUGH it is generally expected that the French 
bishops will not oppose the exhibition of the most 
important of the portable examples of ancient ecclesiastical 
art in their dioceses next year in Paris,'there is still some 
anxiety on the subject. In any case, it is understood the 
treasures in Paris churches will not be sent. The provincial 
churches possess so many objects. which have artistic as 
well as historic interest, a selection from them could not 
fail to form one of the most attractive divisions of the 
Exhibition, and would enable visitors to contrast Medizeval 
with modern metal-work, for, as a rule, it is the craft of the 
goldsmith which is most often exemplified among ecclesi- 
astical treasures. At present there is apprehension about 
the future in France, and _ ecclesiastics are to be excused if 
they hesitate to part with valuables which the Government 
might insist on retaining as public property. But if the 
retrospective exhibition should be deprived of work executed 
for churches, or be poorly supplied with it, the section will 
be a commentary on the insecurity of the country. 


AN amusing .story of official fusiness comes from 
Lesneven, near Quimper. On the 25th inst..a statue of 
General Lr*F 16, a local hero, is to be unveiled: » The com- 
mission for it was given to, the Russo-Frank sculptor, M. 
GODEBSKI, and his work has arrived. But one of the high 
authorities of the place was not acquainted with sculpture 
in bronze, and was disappointed when’ he saw: the dull 
colour of the general. The patina was a consequence of a 
special study by the artist in Pistoja...It was therefore 
ordered that the surface should be rubbed with emery paper 
until it acquired the appearance of newness which was con- 
sidered desirable. -The operation, however, is not approved 
locally, and the feelings of the sculptor, who: had adopted 
the costly “cire perdue” process, can Le imagined. On 
the pedestal was a marble relief. This was considered to 
lose effect because it was not enclosed within mouldings to 
form a frame. The local tradesman who was instructed to 
perform this work erred in his measurements, and ii con- 
sequence he chipped off a part in order to bring the relief 
within the compass of the framing. ‘Time may remedy the 


effects of the scrubbing. The official cannot-suffer, but he | 


is never likely to become Minister of Fine Arts. 


It would appear as if the Government and municipal 
authorities of Paris had decided to remove the scaffolding 
from the public buildings before the Exhibition of 1900 is 
opened. The timber ought to have increased in value, for 
it must be well seasoned. The church of St. Eustache has 
not been fully seen for a quarter of a century. As for the 
Ste Chapelle, it is difficult to discover a man who can say 
with confidence that he had seen it free from an outer 
framing of timber. The scaffolding has departed from the 
Arc de Triomphe, and that concession gives confidence 
that elsewhere masonry will be visible. It must he said 
that French scaffolding always appears to be made to 
endure. The pieces employed are large and. square, and 
there is a general absence of the poles seen in front of 
English buildings in course of construction. From the 
dimensions it would also appear the workmen’s lives were 


valued, and precautions were taken to prevent slight 
accidents, A 
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‘had cooled the specimens were weighed. | They were next — 


the whole covered by a bell glass, forming an air-tight 


| “The Architects’ Eighteen Club.” Its objects are described. P 


from every member, are to be elected as vacancies occur. — 


the club may be made only at this annual meeting. A copy — 


Tue Birmingham School Board continue to be resolved 
on dispensing with the advice of an architect whenever 
they ‘have to select plans. It is proposed to erect a school — 
in Handsworth." New Road, and the sites’ and building 
committee to furnish architects who are desirous to compete _ 
with copies of conditions, One of the members said that 
the leading architects in the city would not compete unless 
it was understood that the committee, as assessors, would 
have the advice of a professional architect to be appointed. » 
by the Board, and he proposed, as an amendment, that a 
professional assessor be appointed to advise the committee. 
Every one who is’ acquainted with the history of thes — 
Birmingham School Board is aware that during several” — 
years one firm enjoyed a monopoly of all the commissions’ . 
for buildings. We suppose the Board consider those were. 
happy days, and if it were not for public opinion would” 
recall them. But apparently there is a growing desire for, 
fair play in the city, for to the surprise of many the amend-:; _ 
ment has been adopted instead of the proposal of the sites: 
and building committee. 9 ASE il 
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THE Americans appear to be more desirous than we are 
in England that their official geologists should undertake 
investigations which at first sight may seem to’ be’outside 
the province of a geological’ survey’ conducted’ on® old: 
fashioned lines. No doubt applications for information and | _ 
advice are received in the various offices of the geological — 
section of the Department of Science and Art. But those 
who have had experience of Government officials elsewhere _ 
hesitate before they seek for aid. In. America .the- 
geologists realise the public requirements. : For ‘example, ' 
we find that Mr. W. B..CLark, the chief of the geological © 
survey of Maryland, has been endeavouring to ascertain’ 
the permanence of building stones. For that purpose he: 
has tested rectangular specimens from 1 to 14 inch in. 
diameter, by first drying out all the moisture by means of a. 
water bath at a temperature of 212,degs. Fahr.- After they 


” 
aa 
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placed upon a set of glass shelves standing ina porcelain 
pan containing strong hydrochloric acid. An open bottle 
containing nitric acid and one containing hydrochloric acid 
and black oxide of manganese were placed close by, and _ 


ee or 


chamber. After a period of seven weeks the stones were 
removed and washed, and the change in colour, if any, was. 
noted. As’ the colours of rocks are sometimes owing to a 
process of decomposition, and are not permanent, more‘ 
information on a’ subject so interesting to ‘architects ‘is: 
needed, but we seek for it in vain in English geological works. 
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A cLup was lately organised in Toronto having the title 


to be the promotion of good fellowship amongst its mem-. 
bers, mutual help in professional matters, and progress in. . 

architectural design.. The membership at no time is to ~ 
exceed eighteen. The original members are known as, 
“Charter members.” Other architects who may prove 
eligible, and secure election with the unanimous assent of 
the then members of the club attested by a vote by ballot — 


The proper election of candidates is to be vouched for by 
the president before admission to the club. The officers. 
of this club are:— President, first vice-president, Second vice- 
president, third vice-president, and secretary-treasurer. AML 
officers are to be elected by ballot, hold office for one year,and 
be eligible for re-election. ‘An annual meeting is to be heldfor 


the election of officers, and amendments to the constitution of 


of any proposed amendment to this constitution, together 
with the name of proposer, must be sent by the secretary — 
to every member of this club at least two weeks before — 
annual meeting, and no amendment to the constitution shalk — 
be declared carried unless the voters in the affirmative — 


number two-thirds of the total membership of this club. ea 


ILLUSTRATIONS, : 
CATHEDRAL SERIES,.WELLS FROM ROAD, LOOKING SOUTH-ZAST. 
_ EAS? SIDE OF CLOISTERS. | et dpc < og 
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GLENCOT WELIS, SOMERSET. _ 


THE QUEEN’S TEA-ROOM: THE HAGUE. 
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_ tracery; Rugby School ‘chapel, 
_ the St. Cuthbert window at the west end of the north aisle, one of the 
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STAINED-GLASS IN ENGLAND. SINCE THE 
~ GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


WETS ‘SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES 


REFERRED Os ; of 


oh gee Chyee: ; ) 
By T FRANCIS BUMPUS, 


Author of “ Ecclesiologia Germanica,” “ Summer Holiday s 
ete French Cathedrals,” &c. 


NE of the minst prolific artists in Stainedealaes that the 

revival of taste in matters ecclesiastical has produced 

was Thomas Willement, TESA 
years ago.* 


Not a few of his works date back into thie: dsked days of) 
what may be termed the pra-Puginesque period, among them. 


being an heraldic window at the east end of St. Paul’s Church, 
Balls Pond, which, as well as St. John’s at the foot of 


Highgate Hill, and that of the Holy Trinity in Cloudesley 
Square—all in the parish of Islington—had been built between: 
r. ‘Daniel Wilson, 


1826 and 1828 for the then vicar, 


Hory INNOCENTS, HIGHNAM. 


vi 


afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, from the designs of Sir Charles 
Barry. Infinitely superior as were these three Islington 
churches not only to another built by him some years later in 
the south-eastern part of the parish, but to those of, other_of - 
the Commissioners’ architects, they nevertheless failed sto 


% reproduce in any important degree the general forms. of 
"ancient work. To be sure, they have a certain dignity of out- 
_ line, and portions of their decorative features are not wholly 


contemptible—the arch of the doorway in the tower of the. 


Balls Pond Church, with its mouldings dying off ee Hie ; 


'* The following are a few of the most important of the numerous! 
works executed by this artist :—St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, east window ; | 
Ludlow parish church, west window, a curious specimen of reticulated 
east window ; Durham Cathedral,’ 


two given by Bishop Maltby, Wailes executing the companion effigies, 


oe of the Ven. Bede; St. John in the Savoy, east window ; and others 


eas St. Chad’s, Rochdale ; Charlecote and Hampton Lucy churches ; 
_ Eton College chapel, great east window ; and several in the apse of 
~ Christ Church, Streatham Hill. Willement succeeded best with the 


earlier styles, his glass in that of the Third Age having too great a 
Z tendency i in the divection of the naturalistic or landscape school. 


who died about IRE 


imposts and Tudor Roses in the spandrels, ay creditable— 
buta man of Sir Charles Barry’s zeal and artisti¢ ability might,. 
by avoiding. those solecisms so: patent in the buttresses and. 
pinnacles, and in the fenestration of the side aisles, have caused , 
each to become a correct copy of a Medizval example. - 

I have said that the window in the tower of Balls Pond Church. 
was a favourable specimen of Willement’s talents as an heraldic: 
artist. Indeed, it was in this particular field of the art that his. 

abilities found most successful expression, and this may be: 
judged from a visit to Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate Street, where, 
in conjunction with Blore, who Between 1836 and 1842 had 

been commissioned to restore this highly interesting example. 

of fifteenth-century Domestic work,* his skill was requisitioned, 

in the matter of its vitreous decoration.. The glass filling the. 

great oriel window was Willement’s gift, and in a considerable: 

measure it caught the tone and style of Mediaeval work. 

Passing over, s¢cco pede, such early works as the altar window 

of St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet Street, we reach the year 1840, 

when Willement was selected to design and execute the. 

painted glass for the three eastern triplets of lancets in the. 


ST; AUGUSTINE'S C6LLEGE CHAPEL, CANTERBURY. 


ee 


Temple Church, whose restoration, then proceeding undey 
Savage and Sir Robert Smirke; must be regarded as one 
of the most interesting and important works of the kind 
executed during this decade of the Revival. 

When we remember that these restorations at the Temple. 
Church were undertaken at an incipient period of the ecclesio- 
logical movement, it must be conceded’ that they were highly 
creditable, the defects being of a ritualistic rather than of 
a purely architectural character, but upon these defects the 
anger of the Zcclesiologist, which at that time was the leading 
organ in matters of taste of this kind, fell with especial 
severity. By the general public, however, and those who were not 
hypercritical, the restoration and embellishment of this most 
graceful of Early English buildings was vastly admired, while | 
the establishment of choral service rendered by a surpliced 
choir, combined with ns lighting of the eaitice on dark after- 


\* A large share of the expense fining borne by Miss Maria Hackett, 
pekident for many years at 8 Crosby Square, and whose exertions in the 
cause of ameliorating the condition of English’ cathedral choir bors 
will ever be had in grateful remembrance. 
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noons by candles, was sufficiently an attraction, offering a 
great relief to the dreariness which characterised the perform- 
ance of Diviné ‘service in the greater majority of the London 
churches at this epoch. 

The glass in'the windows lighting the extremity of either 


aisle at thé Téniple is of an heraldic character, that in the. 


central triplet “comprising a number ‘of small subjects treated, 
on the mofif of the thirteenth-century work at Canterbury, 
Chartres and Troyes, in the mosaic manner. 

At a first’ glance the eye feels lost’amid what is apparently 


nothing but a marvellous combination of the most infinitesimal 
pieces of glass variously hued. With the harmony produced : 
by this combination, the spectator elects for a brief space to: 
remain contented, but a near approach causes the whole to: 
resolve itself into numberless charming designs, until at last he’ 


perceives, standing out from the rest, a long series of pictures 
illustrative of events in the life of Our Lord—archaically 
represented, it is true, and bearing upon them the impress of 
unstinted antiquation, but refreshing indeed after the miserable 
travesties which had been and still were being produced in 
the name of stained-glass. : 
Equally archaic is the Majesty, also by Willement, in the 
€asternmost clerestory window of the Round Church, whose 


St. ANDREW, WESTMINSTER 


<omplete restoration was not effected until thirty years later, 


under Mr. St. Aubyn. , ot cher sine 

Another of England’s four circular churches had been 
restored at this period (1839-42)—St. Sepulchre’s, Cambridge, 
in this instance under the auspices of the Cambridge Camden 
Society, by Salvin, and towards the equipment of its windows 
with painted glass Willement was invited to contribute. 

_ Brilliant,. but - less severe, is the mosaic treatment of 
his-windows in the-apse of Christ Church, Westminster, a First 
Pointed..church built in 1342 in the Broadway, and on the site 
of an old Laudian chapelry, from Ambrose Poynter’s designs, 
and in which some features, notably the fenestration, were 
borrowed from the neighbouring abbey. 4 

Not long ago the lateral windows were emancipated from the 
galleries which choked the aisles, and two other very favourable 
specimens of Willement’s powers—one of them an offering of 


his filial piety and representing the Fall-and the Redemption,| 


in parallelised scenes—brought into greater prominence. The 
_ ameliorations lately effected in this church have included the 


plex type of pillar in lieu of the attenuated cast-iron cylinders’ 
which we see, the interior. of Christ Church, Westminster, 


might be called imposing if not beautiful. % 
All the above windows are examples of Willement’s skillin 


||| general fund, most munificently defrayed the entire cost of erecting 
: 3 ii ’ : | the chapel. ; ay nae 
seating of its area with chairs, and had Poynter adopted a com.’ : 


a Romanesque and First Pointed direction. We have now to’ 
describe’ a highly interesting specimen in the style of the 
Second Age—the east window of St. Augustine’s College 
Chapel, Canterbury. | r = 

Of all the works undertaken by Mr. Butterfield perhaps no— 
one has called forth his abilities in so striking a degree as this — 
extremely charming pile of collegiate buildings. Rescued by 
a distinguished layman * from the degraded state into which 
it had falleri, the site of this once powerful religious house — 
became occupied by another, destined “to carry far and wide, — 
to countries of which Gregory'and Augustine never heard, the — 
blessings which they gave 'to us.” | PRG a pe 

It was on a'bright September morning of 1843 that two __ 
earnest churchmen, after attending the morning service at — 
Canterbury Cathedral, into whose “sacred choir” they wer — 
“ushered by the venerable verger,” proceeded at its conclusion == 
to survey the scene of desecrated desolation presented by the 
ruins of the monastery dedicated to SS. Peter and Pauland __ 
St. Augustine. ; ea Bee 

What one of these churchmen + saw was described by him 
in a letter published soon after his visit in the Guardian, and 
little did he dream that in less than five years’ time, by the zeal 
ana munificence of ftiends, the present graceful group of 


x 
5 


1 


collegiate buildings, comprising chapel, hall, warden’s house, — 
fellows’ buildings, cloisters and other appendages—with the-viaes 
untouched fourteenth-century gateway coming in as an ex- — 
quisite link between a present and a bygone purpose—would 
have -been consecrated by England’s Primate, assisted by — 
three suffragans — Blomfield (of London), Wilberforce (of — 
| Oxford) and Lonsdale (of Lichfield)—and two prelates of the 

sister churches of Scotland and America, in the presence of the 
élite of the Anglo-Catholic Church. Pig & he 
Not only on that great Uay—the Festival of St. Peter, 
June 29, 1848—did this graceful pile elicit the encomiums so — 
lavishly bestowed upon it, but ever since it has remained a _ 
favourite with English churchmen at home and in the colonies, _ 
one venerated American prelate—the late Bishop of Frederic- * 
ton {--himself a gifted ecclesiologist—declaring it to be “no oe ‘ 

' * The site of the College was purchased and given by Mr. Beresford — 
| Hope, who, in addition to his present of a very large donation to the — 


Ree: 


__~ t Robert Brett, of Stoke Newington, who, between 1850 and his’ 
death in 1874, was instrumental in promoting the erection of six of the 
noblest churches raised in the North of London since the Revival. a. 

${ Dr. Medley. He was present at the consecration of St. 

' Augustine’s, occupying the central return stall on the Cantoris side of 5) 
the chapel. Ste egret 4 ; Punt ER a ee Mare ty ee 
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motley collection of ill-assorted plagiarisms, but a positive 
creation, a real thing, which may be said to be like nothing 
else and yet like everything else in Christian art.” 

The illustration given of the chapel, whose small dimensions 
are forgotten in the beauty of its proportions, relieves us from 
entering into a minute description of this portion of the College, 
which, by the way, may have inspired Richard Carpenter when 
designing his two fine schools of the Woodard scheme at 
Hurstpierpoint and Lancing. 

The graceful Early Middle Pointed window of five lights 
which lends such dignity to the eastern elevation glows with 
some of Willement’s most satisfactory/glass in that style—satis- 
factory because it was executed under the superintendence of the 
eminent architect to whom we owe this graceful group of 
buildings, and who, whenever possible, has always made a point 
of paying great attention to the vitreous decoration of the 
churches of his own designing, Wailes, O’Connor, and Gibbs 
having in turn collaborated with him in this department 
of art. | 

Willement’s tinctures in this window at St. Augustine’s are 
pure, and brilliant without heat ; white is liberally made use 
of, and while the old leaven of Medizvalism is not altogether 
wanting, that antiquation and exaggeration which spoilt so 
much of the stained-glass work early in the Revival are con- 
spicuously absent, a real, unpretending, earnest effectiveness 
pervading the design. 

in the three centre lights we have represented the Three 
Epiphanies of Our Lord—His Baptism, Adoration by the Wise 
Men, and The Miracle at Cana; while effigies of St. Gregory 
and St. Augustine appropriately occupy the outer light on 
either hand. 

Another very favourable specimen of Willement’s work in 
the Decorated style is the east window of Kemerton Church, 
and in which some of the accessories were copied from the fine 
old specimens in the apse of Tewkesbury Abbey. 

Willement executed the above-named window in this church 
conjointly with Richard Carpenter, who was then (1846-48) 
engaged upon its restoration—Archdeacon Thorpe, so long 
president of the Ecclesiological Society, being the rector. 

Of Willement’s work in the Perpendicular style, the glass 
with which he filled the great east window of St. Luke’s 
Church, Chelsea, may be taken as a specimen. 

This church, it will be remembered, was one of that large 
number built in England by the Parliamentary Commissioners 
between 1820 and 1830, and although large and showy, and it 
may be said imposing at a coup d’wil internally, will not bear 
a detailed examination.* 

The window terminating the view eastwards is.a large and 
lofty one of seven compartments, crossed thrice by a transome, ' 
but the head is four-centred, and within it the architect placed 
that anachronism in Third Pointed work, the traceried circle.} 
Had the great east window of King’s College Chapel been 
taken by Savage as his model, all would have been well, or he 
might have completely filled his wall with a copy of that which 
terminates the choir of York. pis 

St. Luke’s was finished in 1824, but it was not until 1850 
that Willement was commissioned to fill its eastern window 
with stained-glass, which, although not wholly exempt from 
depreciatory criticism, is satisfactory from the confinement ‘by 
the artist of his subjects to one light apiece, instead of allowing, 
them to sprawl through the entire number. The great defect 
of this piece of work is the absence of white glass to relieve 
the heavy mass of colour with which the window is loaded, 
and in this respect it compares very unfavourably with 
Hardman’s contemporary work in the same style at St. 
Andrew’s, Wells Street. 

The three central lights contain subjects, the two outer 
ones have them intermixed with single figures, but both 
subjects and effigies are too large for the lights in which they 
are placed, and the whole has a heavy confused appearance 


which might have been avoided by a liberal use of white glass. 


* It was the work of Savage, who is, buried in the adjacen 


churchyard. 3 


+ The same blunder was committed by the architects of Holy 


_ Trinity Church, Margate, and by Vulliamy, inhis churches in Woburn 


Square and at Highgate, all professedly Perpendicular buildings. 


The church being of great width, there is considerable 
unrelieved wall space on either side this window, but it is to 
be hoped before. long—tasteful and imposing ameliorations 
having been effected in the chancel and sanctuary—the bare 
environments of this window at St. Luke’s, Chelsea, may 
receive enrichments similar to those which, from the pencil of 
the late G. E. Street, R.A., may be seen in St. Andrew’s, Wells.’ 
Street, a church without any pretensions to completeness or 
importance from an architectural standpoint, but interesting in. 
the evidence which it affords of the gradual progress of church 
decoration in this country during the last half century. 

Besides his original works, the restoration and repair of old 
glass kept Willement busily occupied, the great east window of 
Wells Cathedral and that at the west end of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, being entrusted to his care about this time, 
1845-50. The latter had nearly been ruined at the end of the 
last century, to admit a Jarge painting by West of the 
Crucifixion,* similar to that for which he cut away the mullions. 
and tracery of the east window of St. George’s somewhat 
earlier. 

When this was so rudely inserted the adjoining clerestory 
window on either side was solidly closed up, and the. spaces. 
between the mullions filled with tin plates bearing indistinct 
heraldries. 

Under the direction of Willement these windows were 
opened and glazed by him with rich work of that armorial 
character in which, as I mentioned just now, he may be said to 
have excelled. At the same time (c. 1842-44) the stonework 
of the walls and vaulting, which had been covered with hme- 
wash, were denuded of this coating, the principal bosses re- 
painted in their proper colours, of which traces were found, 
and various other painted decorations carried out under the’ 
superintendence of the same artist, an interesting’ account of 
which was published in quarto form by Pickering in 1844. 


(Zo be continued.) .\ 


COMPULSORY LAND REGISTRY. 


MEMORANDUM on the forthcoming increase of com- 

pulsory registration of title in the County of London, , 
under the Land Transfer Acts, 1875 and 1897, has appeared. 
It states that—r, Purchasers, lessees and mortgagees of free- 
hold and leasehold land in the County of London north of the 
Thames are reminded that, by virtue of the Order in Council 
of July 18, 1898, made.in pursuance of section 20 of the Land 
Transfer Act, 1897, a considerable addition is made on 
October 1 to the area within which the system of land transfer 
by registration of title is to be effectively established, which 
area will thenceforth comprise the whole of London north of 
the Thames, except the City and North Woolwich. South 
London, North Woolwich and the City follow at future dates 
specified in the same Order. 2. The effect of the Order in the 
area to which it applies is to introduce registration of title on ” 
all ordinary sales of freeholds, and on all sales of leaseholds 
having forty or more years still to run, or two or more lives 
still to fall in, and on grants of leases or underleases for like 
periods. A lease and a revisionary lease will be deemed in. 
most cases to create one continuous term. Registration does. 
not apply to a lease created for mortgage purposes, or con- 
taining an absolute prohibition against alienation. ‘3..The 
mode of registration prescribed by the Act is registration with 
a “possessory title,” which is effected on Arima facie evidence 
only, and does not involve any official investigation. . The 
prima facie evidence required for a possessory title is either 
(2) a conveyance or assignment on sale or a‘lease to the: 
applicant ; or (4) a statutory declaration by the applicant or his: 
solicitor to the effect that the former is entitled, accompanied | 
by the latest document of title in the applicant’s possession. 
The first of these alternatives is the simplest, and is most 
usually adopted. 4. In the parishes in which the Order has 
been already in operation upwards of 1,400 registrations have 
taken place since the beginning of the year, embracifig a great 
variety of freehold and leasehold properties. It has been found : 
in these parishes that where, (as is usually the case) the appli- 
cant can supply exact particulars of the property to be registered, » 
the land certificate is issued within three or four days of the 
application being made. Cases in which further particulars 
are needed usually occupy about a week. §. The usual pro- 
cedure is for the applicant or his solicitor to attend at the 
SS 


* Some of this glass, which had been completed, was presented t: 
the cathedral at Calcutta, 
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registry with the deed, and a copy thereof for filing, written on 
stout paper, foolscap size, both sides, with inner margins, and 
copy of the plan (if any) and certified as correct, shortly after 
the execution. The land is then identified on the large-scale 
ordnance map kept at the registry for the purpose, and the 
draft entries for the register are prepared and settled with the 
applicant in the course of half an hour. The land certificate, 
together with the deed marked with notice of the registration, 
are sent to the applicant or his solicitor as soon as ready by 
registered post. For cases where the purchaser or lessee 
effects a sub-sale, or grants a sub-lease, or creates a mortgage 
before he has had time to apply for the registration of his 
original purchase or lease, rules 78, 78a and 78b will be found 
to contain a convenient procedure. 6. The ad valorem fee 
payable on registration is 1s. 6d. for every 25/. in value up to 
3/. for 1,000/., and thence, at gradually diminishing rates, stated 
in the Fee Order of October 27, 1898, toa maximum of 257. 
for 32,0007, and upwards. This includes the plan, the land 
certificate and all other incidental expenses. 7. The registra- 
tion of a purchaser as proprietor of the land under the Land 


Transfer Acts renders it unnecessary to register a memorial | 


of the purchase deed in the Middlesex Registry. Priority 


dates from the delivery at the Land Registry of the application | 


for registration. 8. Considerable facilities are now afforded by 
the rules for the registration of absolute titles, cost being 
ascertainable in all cases before the application begins. 
registrar is empowered to accept a good holding title. It 
is suggested that purchasers of land and their solicitors might 
usefully consider the question of applying for absolute title at 
the same time as for the possessory registration. In that case 
the possessory registration would ‘be completed provisionally, 
only postponing the actual issue of the land certificate until the 
grant of the absolute title. This can usually be done within 
the two months required for the advertisement. ‘The fee for 
the possessory title would be payable at once, the amount 
being allowed for when the absolute title is entered. 9. The 
business of registration for the County of London is carried on 
on the ground floor of No. 6 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 
which can. also be approached through No. 34 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. The office is open to the public from ten to four 
throughout the year, except on Saturdays, when it closes at two, 
and on Sundays, Good Friday, Easter Eve, Monday and 


Tuesday in Easter week, Monday in Whitsun week, Christmas. 


Day and the next following working day, when it is closed 
altogether. 


THE NEW YORK. BUILDING LAW. 


Ma Bos following extracts from the new building law of New 
York are given by the Engineering Record, and will 
doubtless prove welcome to architects and engineers in this 
country who may desire to compare it with English bylaws. 


Quality of Materials. 


Among the sections under this head, the most important are 
the following :— 

‘Sand.—The sand used for mortar in all buildings shall be 
clean, sharp grit sand, free from loam and dirt, and shall not 
be finer than the standard samples kept in the office of the 
Department of Buildings, 

Ltme Mortar.—Lime mortar shall be made of one part of 
lime and not more than four parts of sand. All lime used for 
mortar shall be thoroughly burned, of good quality and properly 
slaked: before it is mixed with sand. ; 

Cement Mortar.—Cement mortar shall be made of cement 
and sand in the proportion of one part of cement and not more 
than three parts of sand, and shall be used immediately after 
being mixed. “The cement and sand are to be measured 
and thoroughly mixed before adding water. 

Cements must be very finely ground and free from lumps. 
Cement classed as Portland cement shall be considered to mean 
such cement as will, when tested neat, after one day set in air, 
be capable of sustaining without rupture a tensile strain of at 


least 120 lbs. per square inch, and after one day in air and six 


days in water be capable of sustaining without rupture a 
tensile strain’ of at least 300 lbs. per square inch! Cements 
‘other than Portland cement shall be considered to mean such 
cement as will, when tested neat after one day set in air, be 
capable of sustaining without rupture a tensile strain of at 
least 60 lbs. per square inch, and after one day in air and six 
days’ in water be capable of sustaining without rupture a 
tensile strain of at least 120 Ibs. per square inch. Said tests 
are to’ be made under the supervision of the commissioner of 
buildings having jurisdiction'at such times as he may deter- 


mine, arid a record of all’cements answering the above require- 


ments shall be kept for public information, 

Cement and Lime Mortar.—Cement and lime mortar mixed 
shall be made of 1 part of lime, 1 part of cement, and‘ not 
more than 3 parts of sand to each. |’ Hu 
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All concrete when ‘in place shall be 


The. 


| buildings shall be notified of the time when such test piles — 


‘sentative. The tops of all piles shall be cut off below th 
lowest 


preservation against rust. When foundations are carried down _ 


ay 
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REPORTER. | 
Concrete.—Concrete for foundations shall be made of at . — 
least I part of cement, 2 parts of sand and 5 parts of clean 
broken stone of such size as to pass in any way through a 
2-inch ring, or good clean gravel may be used in the same 
proportion as broken stone. The cement, sand and stone or 
gravel shall be measured and mixed as is prescribed for mortar. _ 
properly rammed and | 
allowed to set without being disturbed. a ‘eae 
Tests of New Maierials.—New structural material of what- 
ever nature shall be subjected to such tests to determine its eee 
character and quality as the commissioner of buildings forthe 
borough in which the material is to be used shall direct. The 
test shall be made under the supervision of said commissioner, _ 
or he may direct the architect or owner to file with hima __ 
certified copy of the results of tests such as he may direct shall ~ 
be made, ‘3 a bias 
Excavations and Foundations.—The sections of the new _ 
law relating to the bearing capacity of soils, foundations and 
the pressure under footings have been materially changed and 
now read as follows :— ie 
Bearing Capacity of Sotls.—When no test of the sus- 
taining power of the soil is made, different soils, excluding _ 
mud, at the bottom of the footings shall be deemed to sustain 
safely the following loads to the superficial foot :—Soft clay, 
I ton ; ordinary clay and sand together, in layers, wet and 
springing, 2 tons; loam, clay or fine sand, firm and dry, =" 
3 tons; very firm, coarse sand, stiff gravel or hard clay, 
4 tons, or as otherwise determined by the commissioner 
of buildings having jurisdiction. 


Where a test is made of the 
sustaining power of the soil, the commissioner of buildings shall _ a 
be notified so that he may be present in person or by repre- __ 
sentative. The record of the test shall be filed in the Depart- 
ment of Buildings. When a doubt arises as to the safe sus- — 
taining power of the earth upon which a building is to be 
erected, the Department of Buildings may order borings to be — 
made or direct the sustaining power of the soil to be tested by 
and at the expense of the owner of the proposed building. 
Pressure under Footings of Foundations.—The loads exert- 
ing pressure under the footings of foundations in buildings 
more than three storeys in height are to be computed as fol- 
lows :—For warehouses and factories they are to be the full — 
dead load and the full live load established by section 130° ot 
this Code. (This section is the one on Floor Loads printed — 
later in this article.) In stores and buildings for light manu- — 
facturing purposes they are to be the full dead load, and 75 per 
cent. of the live load established by section 130 of this Code.” 
The same applies to churches, school-houses and places of 
public.assembly. “ In office buildings, hotels, dwellings, apart- 
ment houses, tenement houses, lodging-houses and stables 
they are to be the full dead load and 60 per cent. of the live 
load established by section 130 of this Code.” The footings 
must be designed to distribute the loads as uniformly as pos- 
sible, so as not to exceed the safe bearing capacity of the soil 2 
as established in the section immediately preceding this. 
Foundations.—Every building, except buildings erected upon 
solid rock or buildings erected upon walls and piers on the 
water front, shall have foundations of brick, stone, iron, steel 
or concrete laid not less than 4 feet below the surface of the 
earth, on the solid ground. or level surface of rock, or upon” ie, 
piles or ranging timbers when solid earth or rock is not found. _ 
Piles intended to sustain a wall, pier or posts shall be spaced 
not more than 36 nor less than 20 inches on centres, and they © 
shall be driven to a solid bearing if practicable to do so, and 
the number of such piles shall be sufficient to support the t 
superstructure proposed. No piles shall be. used of less 
dimensions than 5 inches at the small end and fo inches at the 
butt for short piles or piles 20 feet or less in length, and 
12 inches at the butt for long piles or piles more than 20 feet __ 
in length. No piles shall be weighted with a load exceeding 
40,000 lbs. When a pile is not driven to refusal, its safe sus- — 
taining power shall be determined by the following formula:— 
Twice the weight of the hammer in tons multiplied by the 
height of the fall in feet divided by least penetration of pile 
under the last blow in inches plus 1. The commissioner of 
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will be driven, that he may be present in person or by repre 


water line. When required, concrete shall be 
rammed down in the interspaces between the heads of the 
piles to a depth and thickness of not less than 12 inches an 

for 1 foot in width outside of the piles. Where ranging an 
capping timbers are laid on piles for foundations they shall b 
of hardwood not less than 6 inches thick and properly jointed 
together, and their tops laid below the lowest water lin 
Where metai is incorporated in or forms part of a foundation, 
it shall be thoroughly protected from rust by paint, asphaltum 
concrete, or by such materials ‘and in .such manner as may b 
approved by the commissioner of buildings. When footings 
of iron or steel, for columns are placed below the water level 
they shall be similarly coated,’ or enclosed in concrete, for 


i 


- with cement mortar. 


_ terra-cotta of uniform density and hardness of burn. 
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through earth by piers of stone, brick or concrete in caissons, 
the loads on same shall be not more than 15 tons to 
the square foot when carried down to rock; Io tons to 
the square foot when carried down to firm gravel or 
hard clay; 8 tons to the square foot in open caissons or 
Sheet pile trenches when carried down to rock. Wood piles 
may be used for the foundations under frame buildings built 
over the water or on salt meadow land, in'which case the piles 
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may project above the water a sufficient height to raise the ; 


building above high tide, and the. building may be placed 
directly thereon without other foundation. ae 
Fireproof Buildings. 

Every building hereafter erected or altered to be used as a 
hotel, lodging-house, school, theatre, gaol, policé station, hos- 
pital, asylum, institution for the care or treatment of persons, 
the height of which exceeds 35 feet, excepting all buildings for 
which specifications and plans have been heretofore submitted 
to and approved by the Department of Buildings, and every 
other building the height of which exceeds 75 feet, except as 
herein otherwise provided, shall be built fireproof, that is to 
say, they shall be constructed with walls of brick, stone, Port- 
land cement concrete, iron or steel, in which wood beams or 
lintels shall not be placed, and in which the floors and roofs 
shall be of materials provided for in section 106 of this Code. 
(This is the next section, entitled Fireproof Floors.) The 
Stairs and staircase landings shall be built entirely of brick, 
stone, Portland cement concrete, iron or steel. No woodwork 


or other inflammable material shall be used in any of the par- |... 


titions, furrings or ceilings in any such fireproof buildings, 
excepting, however, that when the height of the building does 
_ not exceed twelve storeys nor more than 150 feet, the doors 


and windows and their frames, the trims, the casings, the 


interior finish when filled solid at the back with fireproof 
material and the floor boards and sleepers directly thereunder 
may be of wood, but the space between the sleepers shall be 
solidly filled with fireproof materials and extend up to the 
underside of the floor boards. 

. When the height of a fireproof building exceeds twelve 
storeys, or more than 150 feet, the floor surfaces shall be of 
stone, cement, rock asphalte, tiling or similar incombustible 
material, or the sleepers and floors may be of wood treated by 
some process approved by the Board of Buildings to render 

_ the same fireproof. All outside window frames and sash shall 
be of metal, or of wood covered with metal. The inside 
window frames and sash, doors, trim and other interior finish 
may be of wood covered with metal, or of wood treated by 
some process approved by the Board of Buildings to render the 
same fireproof. : 

All hall partitions or permanent partitions between rooms in 
fireproof buildings shall be built of fireproof. material, and 
shall not be started on wood sills nor on wooden floorboards, 
but be built upon the fireproof construction of the floor and 
extend to the fireproof beam filling above. The tops of all 
door and window openings in such partitions shall be at least 
12 inches below the ceiling line. 

Fireproof Floors.—Fireproof floors shall be constructed 
with wrought-iron: or steel floor beams so arranged as to 

_ spacing and length of beams that the load to be supported by 

_ them, together with the weights of the materials used in the 
construction of the said floors shall not cause a greater 
deflection of the said beams than one-thirtieth of an inch per 
foot of span under the total load, and they shall be tied 
together at intervals of not more than eight times the depth of 
the beam. Between the wrought-iron or steel floor beams 
shall be placed brick arches springing from the lower flange of 
the steel beams. Said brick arches shall be designed with a rise 
to safely carry the imposed load, but never less than 1} inch 
for each foot of span between the beams, and they shall have a 


thickness of not less than 4 inches for spans of 5 feet or less: 


‘and 8 inches for spans over 5 feet, or such thickness as 
may be required by the Board of Buildings. Said brick 
arches shall be composed of good hard brick or hollow 
brick of ordinary dimensions laid to a line on’ the 
centres, properly and solidly bonded, each longitudinal line of 
brick breaking joints with the adjoining lines in the same ring 


_. and with the ring under it when more than a 4-inch arch is 


used. The brick shall be well wet and the joints filled in solid 
The arches shall be well grouted and 
properly keyed. Or the space between the beams may be 
filled in with® hollow tile arches of hard-burnt clay or porous 
The 
_ skewbacks shall be of such form and section as to properly 


. receive the thrust of said arch, and the said arches shall be of 
_ a depth and sectional area to carry the load to be imposed 


_ thereon, without straining the material beyond its safe working 


_ load, but said depth shall not be less than 1} inches for each 
__ foot of span, not including any portion of the depth of the tile 
projecting below the underside of the beams, a variable 


_. distance being allowed of not over 6 inches in the span 


_ between the beams, if the soffits of the tile are straight, 
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not less than 6 inches. 
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but if said arches are segmental, having a rise of not less than 


1} inches for each foot of span, the depth of the tile shall be 
The joints shall be solidly filled with 
cement mortar as required for common brick arches, and the 
arch so constructed that the key block shall always fall in the 
central portion. The shells and web of all end construction 
blocks shall abut one against another. Or the space between 


‘the beams may be filled with arches of Portland cement con- 


crete, segmental in form, and which shall have a rise of not 
less than 14 inches for each foot of span between the beams. 
The concrete shall be not less than 4 inches in thickness at the- 


| crown of the arch, and shall be mixed in the proportions 


required by section 18 of this Code. (This has already been 
quoted.) These arches shall in all cases be reinforced and 
protected on the underside with corrugated or sheet steel, steel 
ribs, or metal in other forms weighing not less than 1 lb. per 
square foot, and having no opening larger than 3 inches square. 


‘Or between the said beams may be placed solid or. hollow 


burnt-clay, stone, brick or concrete slabs in flat or 
curved shapes, concreté or other fireproof composition, and any 
of said materials may be used in combination with wire cloth, 
expanded metal, wire strands’ or wrought-iron or steel bars ; 
but in any such construction, and. as a precedent condition to 
the same being used, tests shall be made as: herein provided 
by the manufacturer thereof under the direction and to the 
satisfaction of the Board of Buildings, and evidence of the same 
shall be kept on file in the Department of Buildings, showing 
the nature of the test and the results of the test: yee 

Such tests shall be made by constructing within enclosure 


_walls a platform consisting of four rolled steel beams, 10 inches 


deep, weighing each 25 lbs. per lineal foot, and placed 4 feet 
between centres, and connected by transverse tie-rods, and 
with a clear span of 14 feet for the two intérior beams and with 
the two outer beams supported on the side walls throughout 
their length, and with both a filling between the said beams, 
and a fireproof protection of the exposed parts of the beams 
of the system to be tested, constructed as in actual practice, 
with the quality of material ordinarily used in that system and 
the ceiling plastered below, as in a finished job; such filling 
between the two interior beams being loaded with a distri- 
buted load of 150 Ibs. per square foot of its area and all carried 
by such filling ; and subjecting the platform so constructed to 
the continuous heat of a wood fire below, averaging not less 
than 1,7co degrees Fahrenheit for not less than four hours, 
during which time the platform shall have remained in such 
condition that no flame will have passed through the platform 
or any part of the same, and that no part of the load shall have 
fallen through, and that the beams shall have been protected 
from heat to the extent that after applying to the underside of 
the platform at the end of the heat test a stream of water 
directed against the bottom of the platform and _ dis- 
charged through a 14-inch nozzle under 60 lbs, pressure for 
five minutes, and after flooding the top of the platform with 
water under low pressure and then again applying the stream 
of water through the nozzle under the 60 lbs. pressure to the 
bottom of the platform for five minutes, and after a total of 
load of 600 Ibs, per square foot uniformly distributed over the 
middle bay shall have been: applied and removed, after the 
platform shall have cooled, the maximum deflection of the 
interior beams shall not exceed 2} inches. The Board of Build- 
ings may from time to time prescribe additional or different 


-tests than the foregoing for systems of filling between iron or 


steel floor beams, and the protection of the exposed parts of 
the beams.| Any system failing to meet the requirements of the 
test of heat, water and weight as herein prescribed shall be 
prohibited from use in any building hereafter erected. Duly 
authenticated records of the tests heretofore made of any 
system of fireproof floor fillings and protection of the exposed 
parts of the beams may be presented to the Board of Buildings, 
and if the same be satisfactory to said Board, it shall be ac- 
cepted as conclusive. No filling of any kind which may be 
injured by frost. shall be placed between said floor beams 
during freezing weather, and if the same is so placed during 
any winter month, it shall be temporarily covered with suitable 
material for protection from being frozen. On top of any arch, 
lintel or other device which does not extend to and form a hori- 
zontal line with the top of the said floor beams, cinder concrete 
or other suitable fireproof material shall be placed to solidly 
fill up the space to a level with the top of the said floor beams, 
and shall be carried to the underside of the wood floor boards 
in case such be used. Temporary centering when used in 
placing fireproof systems between floor beams shall not be 
removed within twenty-four hours or until such time as the: 
mortar or material has set. All fireproof floor systems shall be: 
of sufficient strength to-safely carry the load to be imposed 
thereon without straining the material in any case beyond its 
safe working load. The bottom flanges of all wrought-iron or 
rolled steel floor and flat’ roof beams, and all exposed portions 
of such beams below the abutments of the floor arches, shall 
be entirely encased with hard-burnt clay, porous terra-cotta or - 


other fireproof material allowed to be used for the filling 
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between the beams under the provisions of this section, such 
encasing material to be properly secured to the beams. 

The exposed sides and bottom plates or flanges of wrought- 
iron or rolled steel girders supporting iron or steel floor beams, 
or supporting floor arches or floors, shall be entirely encased in 
the same manner. Openings through fireproof floors for pipes, 


conduits and similar purposes shall be shown on ¢he plans.. 


After the floors are constructed no opening greater than 
8 inches square shall be cut through said floors unless properly 
boxed or framed around with iron. And such openings shall 
be filled in with fireproof material after the pipes or conduits 
are in place. 

Encasing Interior Columns.—All cast-iron, wrought-iron.or 
rolled steel columns,. including the lugs and brackets on.same 
used in the interior of any fireproof building, or used, to support 
any fireproof floor, shall be protected with not less than 
2 inches of fireproof material, securely applied: _ The extreme 
outer edge of lugs, brackets and similar,supporting, metal may 
project to within seven-eighths of an inch of the surface of the 
fireproofing, 2 

Iron and Steel Construction, 

Skeleton Construction.—Where, columns are used to sup- 
port iron or steel girders carrying enclosure walls, the said 
columns shall be of cast-iron, wrought-iron or rolled steel, and 
on their exposed outer and inner surfaces be constructed to 
resist fire by haying a casing of brickwork not less than 
8 inches in thickness on the outer surface, nor Jess than 4 inches 
in thickness on the inner surface, and all bonded into the 
brickwork of the enclosure walls. The exposed sides of the 
iron ‘or steel girders shall be similarly covered in with brick- 

» work'not less than 4 inches in thickness on the outer surfaces, 
and tied and bonded, but the extreme outer edge of the flanges 
of beam, or plates, or angles connected to the beams, may 
project to within 2 inches of the outer surface of the brick 
casing. The inside surfaces of girders may be similarly 
covered with brickwork, or if projecting inside of the wall they 
shall be protected by terra-cotta, concrete or other fireproof 
material, Girders for the support of the enclosure walls shall 
be placed on the floor line of each storey. — 

Cast-Iron Columns.—The requirements relating to cast-iron 
columns have been materially changed, and some of them 
will be found under the section relating to the calculation of 
the strength of. materials. They must be at least 5 inches 
in diameter and 3 inch thick. They must not have an unsup- 
ported length greater than twenty times their least lateral 
dimension, except as modified by the section mentioned, unless 
they form part of an elevator enclosure or stairway, or the 
commissioner of buildings specifically allows a greater unsup- 
ported length. The core of a column below a joint must not 
be larger than that of the column above, and the metal must 
be tapered down for a distance of at least 6 inches, or a joint 
plate inserted of sufficient strength to distribute the load. The 
thickness of the metal must be at least one-twelfth of the 
greatest lateral dimension of the cross-section. Wherever the 
core of a cast-iron column has shifted more than one-fourth 
the thickness of the shell, the strength is to be computed by 
assuming the thickness of the metal all around the section to be 
that of the thinnest part. 

Double Columns.—tin all buildings hereafter erected or 
altered, where any iron or steel column or columns are used to 
support a wall or part thereof, whether the same be an exterior 
or an interior wall, and columns located below the level of the 
sidewalk which are used to support exterior walls or arches 
over vaults, the said column or columns shall either be con- 
structed double, that is, an outer and inner column, the inner 
column alone to be of sufficient strength to sustain safely the 
weight to be imposed thereon, and the outer columns shall be 
1 inch shorter than the inner columns, or such other iron or 
steel columns of sufficient strength, and protected with not less 


than 2 inches of fireproof material securely applied, except that 


double or protected columns shall not be required for walls 
fronting on streets or courts. 
Floor Loads. 

‘The dead loads in all buildings shall consist of the actual 
weight of walls, floors, roofs, partitions and all permanent con- 
struction, The five or variable loads shall consist of all loads 
other than dead loads. 

Every floor shall be of sufficient strength to bear safely the 
weight to be imposed thereon in addition to the weight of the 
materials of which the floor is composed; if to be used asa 

_ dwelling -house, apartment-house, tenement-house, hotel or 
lodging- house each floor shall be of sufficient strength in all its 
parts to bear safely upon every superficial foot of its surface 
not less than 60 lIbs.; if to be used for office purposes not less 
than 75 lbs. upon every superficial foot above the first floor, and. 
for the latter floor 150 Ibs.; if to be used as a school or place of 
instruction not less than 75 Ibs. upon every superficial foot; if 
to be used for stable and carriage-house purposes not less than 
75 lbs. upon every superficial foot; if to be used as a place of 
public assembly not less than go Ibs. upon every superficial 
foot; if to be used for ordinary stores, light manufacturing and 


| 


of the live loads shall be permissible as follows :—For the roof. : 


‘puted, and the combined stresses resulting from such eccen 


light storage not less than 120 Ibs. upon every superficial foots 


if to be used as a store where heavy materials are kept or — 
stored, warehouse, factory or for any other, manufacturing or — 
commercial purpose not less than 150. Ibs. upon every super- 
ficial foot. page a : GC +4 
The strength of factory floor intended to carry running — 
machinery shall be increased above the minimum given in this _ 
section in proportion to the degree of vibratory impulse liable 
tobe transmitted to the floor, as may be required by the com- — 
missioner’ of buildings having jurisdiction, The roofs of aie 
buildings having a pitch of less than 20 degs. shall be propor- 
tioned to bear safely 50 Ibs. upon every superficial foot of their 
surface in addition to the weight of materials composing _ 
the same. If the pitch be more than 20 degs. the live load — 
shall be assumed at 30 Ibs. upon every superficial foot 
measured on a horizontal plane. For sidewalks between 
the curb and area lines the live load shall be taken ‘ 
at 300 Ibs. upon every superficial foot. Every column, post, or 
other vertical support shall be of sufficient strength to bear 
safely the weight of the portion of each and every floor depend- 
ing upon it for support, in addition to the weight required as 
before stated to be supported safely upon said portions of said 
floors. For the purpose of determining the Carrying capacity of 
columns in dwellings, office buildings, stores, stables and ‘ 
public buildings when over five storeys in height, a reduction 


ee 


and top floor the full live loads shall be used ;) for each a 
succeeding lower floor it shall be permissible to reduce the live 
load by 5 per cent. until 50 per cent. of the live loads fixed by | 
this section is reached, when such reduced loads shall be used 
for all remaining floors. = 
Calculations of Strength of Materials.—Safe Load for 
Masonry Work.—The safe-bearing load to apply to brickwork 
shall be taken at 8 tons per superficial foot when lime mortar _ 
is used, 113 tons per superficial foot when lime and cement 3 
mortar mixed is used, 15 tons per superficial foot when cement. 3 
mortar is used. The safe-bearing load to apply torubble stone _ 
work shall be taken at 2 tons per superficial foot when Portland 3 
cement is used, when cement other than Portland is used 8 tons. : 
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per superficial foot,.when lime and cement mortar is used 
7 tons per superficial foot, and when lime mortar is used 5 tons — 
per superficial foot. The safe-bearing load to apply to concrete 
when Portland cement is used shall be taken at 15 tons per eat 
superficial foot, and when cement other than Portland is used 
8 tons yer superficial foot. é ae 
Weights of certain Materials—In computing the weight of | 
walls, a cubic foot of brickwork shall be deemed to weigh - 
115 lbs. Sandstone, white marble, granite and other kinds of 
building stone shall be deemed to weigh 170 Ibs. per cubic 
foot. : ; e 
Factors of Safety—Where the unit stress for any materia 
is not prescribed in this Code, the relation of allowable unit 
stress to ultimate strength shall be as one to four for metals 
subject to tension or transverse stress ; as one to six for timber, a 
and as one to ten for natural or artificial stones and brick. org 
stone masonry. But wherever working stresses are prescribed — 
in this Code, varying the factors of safety hereinabove given, — 
the said working stresses shall be used. a 
Strength of Columns.—In columns or compression members — 

with flat ends of cast-iron, steel, wrought-iron or wood, the — 
stress per square inch shall not exceed that|'given in the | 
following tables :— ; oi 


Working Stresses per Square Inch of Section. 


Length White Pine, 
divided by : Long-leaf: Norway © 
Least Radius Wrought- Yellow Pine, | 
of Gyration. Cast-iron, Steel. iron. Pine Spruce. Oa 
120; i wo 8,240 4,400 —_ — 
TLO e oo 8,820 5,200 — — 
TOO.2 aie 9,400 , 000 — — 
go... we 9,980 - 6,800 — — 
SOni. oo 10, 560 7,600 — a 
YO: 9,200 1I,140 8,400 — eae 
60.2.: bos 1/9, 500 11,720 9,200 — 
Or. fy 9,800 12,300 10,000 ee — 
40... «s+» 10,100 12,880 10,800 aes -- 
BOV}, «+ 10,400 13,460 11,600 460 350 
25 bee iene — an ASSO) 425. 
Bont. ss» 10,700 14,040 12,400 640 500 
LS e. wo _ ot 730 °- S575. 
120 eo — — 784 620, 
PIO LORY cits taped LIGUO 14,620 — 13,200 820. 650 73 


“ Oo 

And in like proportion for intermediate ratios, Fiye-eighth 

of the values given for white pine shall also apply to chestn 

and hemlock posts. For locust posts use one and one-half th 

value given for white pine. Columns and compression membe! 

shall. not be used having ‘an unsupported length of greater — ! 
ratios than given in the tables. Any column eccentrically — 

loaded shall have the stresses caused by such eccentricity com 


tricity at any part of the column, added to all other stresses at r 
‘| Uy / . é 2 , 5 F ‘ ¢ 
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that part, shall in no case exceed the working stresses stated in 


~ 


'. Rolled steel . » 16,000 Steel pins and rivets 
Cast steel . 2 16,000 | (bearing) ., 20,000 
Wrought-iron . » 12,000 Wrought-iron pins 
Cast-iron. (in short and rivets (bear- 
(blocks) ~. 16,000 ing) . . + 15,000 
With Across With Across 
Grain Grain, Grain. Grain, 
Oakes s. ~9G0 800 Locust . » 1,200 1,000 
| Yellow pine . 1,000 600 | Hemlock s 2.1500 500/ 
White piney . 800 400 _ Chestnut » (2) §00%1 4,000 
Spruce . » , 800 400. | 
Concrete (Portland) cement, 1; sand, 2; stone, 4 . 230 
‘Concrete (Portland) cement, I; sand, 2 ; ‘stone, 5 208 
Concrete, Rosendale, or equal, cement, 1 ; sand, 2; 
stone, 4 : ; A : A ; S 125 
Concrete, Rosendale, or equal, cement, 1; sand, 2; 114 
stone, 5 : q ; ; : E : é uM, £20 
“Rubble stonework in Portland cement mortar . ‘ fo) 
Rubble stonework in Rosendale cement mortar . EET 
Rubble stonework in lime and cement mortar’. * O7 
Rubble stonework in lime mortar : Pn ate : 70 
Brickwork in’ Portland cement mortar; cement, 1 ; ‘ 
sand, 3. : “ - ; - 3 : ; 250 
Brickwork in Rosendale, or equal, cement mortar ; 
cement, I; sand, 3 z z - 3 : : 208 
Brickwork in lime and cement mortar, cement, I; : 
lime, 1; sand, 6. . : : s 160 
Brickwork in lime mortar, lime, I; sand, 4». . ‘ III 
Granites (according to test) 5 : en is L000) L012, 400 
«Greenwich stone : 5 : 5 5 ‘ 1,200 
Gneiss (New York City) A ° : 4 T, 300 
* Limestones (according to test) . \ . » 700 to 2,300 
Marbles (according to test). ae eas 4 - 600 to I,200 
Sandstones (according to test) . Z * . 400 to I,600 
Bluestone, North River : - A 2;000 
Brick (Haverstraw, flatwise) * ; ° : 300 
Slate ; ; ‘ ; 1,000 
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this Code. The eccentric load of a column shall be considered 
to be distributed equally over the entire area of that column at 


the next point below at which the column is securely braced 


laterally in the direction of the eccentricity. 

| Working Stresses. — The safe carrying capacity of the 
various materials of construction (except in the case of columns) 
shall be determined by the following working stresses in pounds 
per square inch of sectional area :— 
Compression (Direct). 


. . ° ° ° 
Tension (Direct). 

Rolled steel, 16,000; cast steel, 16,000; wrought-iron, 12,000; 
cast-iron, 3,000; yellow pine, 1,200; white, pine, 800; spruce, 800; 
oak, I,000; hemlock, 600, 

Shear. 

Steel web-plates, 9,000; steel shop-rivets and pins, 10,000; steel 
field-rivets, 8,000; steel field-bolts, 7,000; wrought-iron web-plates, 
6,000; wrought-iron shop-rivets and pins, 7,500; wrought-iron field- 
rivets, 6,000; wrought-iron field-bolts, 5,500; cast-iron, 3,000. — 


With. Across With Across 
F Fibre. Fibre. Fibre Fibre. 
Yellow pine +. 7O 500 Locust . » 100 720 
White pine . e 40 250 | Hemlock . » \40 275 
Spruce . a. 52 320 Chestnut , a ee 150 
Oak . - 100 600 


Safe Extreme Fibre Stress (Bending). 

Rolled steel beams, 16,000; rolled steel pins, rivets and bolts, 
20,000; rivetted steel beams (net flange section), 14,000; rolled 
wrought-iron beams, 12,000; rolled wrought-iron pins, rivets and 
bolts, 15,000; rivetted wrought-iron beams (net flange section), 12,000; 


cast-iron, compression side, 16,000; cast-iron, tension side, 3,000; 
_ yellow pine, 1,200; white pine, 800; spruce, 800; oak, 1,000; locust, 


ey 


1,200; hemlock, 600; chestnut, 800; granite, 180; Greenwich stone, 
150; gneiss (New York city), 150; limestone, 150; slate, 400; marble, 
120; sandstone, 100; bluestone, North River, 300. 

Safe Extreme Fibre Stress (Bending). 


Concrete (Portland) cement, 1; sand, 2; stone, 4 . ° » 30 
- Concrete (Portland) cement, 3; sand, 2; stone, 5 4 é ae ZO 
Concrete (Rosendale, or equal) cement, 1; sand, 2; stone, 4 » 16 
Concrete (Rosendale, or equal) cement, 1; sand, 2; stone, 5 mee LO 
Brick (common) i : > . - : . . » 50 
Brickwork (in cement) ‘ : é ou 30 


Wind Pressure.—All structures exposed to ‘vind shall be 
designed to resist a horizontal wind pressure of 30 Ibs. for every 
square foot of surface thus exposed, from the ground to the top 
of same, including roof, in any direction. In no case shall the 


overturning moment due to wind pressure exceed 75 per cent. 


of the moment of stability of the structure. In all structures 


_ exposed to wind, if the resisting moments of the ordinary 
_ materials of construction, such as masonry, partitions, floors 


and connections, are not sufficient to resist the moment of 


_ distortion due to wind pressure, taken in any direction on any 
_ part of the structure, additional bracing shall be introduced 
_ sufficient to make up the difference in the moments. 
lations for wind bracing, the working stresses set forth in this 
Code may be increased by 50 per cent. 


In calcu- 


In buildings under 
too feet in height, provided the height does not exceed four 


_ times the average width of the base, the wind pressure may be 
_ disregarded. : ok : 


/ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEYING. d 

T a meeting of the Society of Engineers on Monday a 

- paper was read by Mr. J. Bridges Lee on “ Photographic 
Surveying.” The author set out in detail the special advan- 
tages of the photographic method. Among these advantages 
are :—(1) A more complete and accurate record than ‘can be 
obtained by any other means ; (2) saving of time in the field ; 
(3) ability to take full advantage of short: clear interludes in 
unsettled weather ; (4) special advantages for military purposes 
in an enemy’s country; (5) utility for travellers rapidly 
traversing a country; (6) usefulness for detecting geological 
and physiographical changes ;'(7) economy in operation. The 
author then passed in review the various kinds of | photo- 
topographic apparatus which had been ‘designed and’ con- 
structed, pointing out the distinctive features of most of the 
best known instruments. DSL 

He stated that spherical projection had been proposed:on 
account of its theoretical advantages, but he pointed out that 
it had never been brought into use in consequence of practical 
difficulties. Cylindrical projection had also been proposed and 
tried, with the result that while fairly satisfactory panoramic 
views had been obtained, cylindrical projection had not been 
found suitable in practice for serious survey work. He 
observed that all the best photographic survey work every- 
where had been done with plane projection instruments. It 
was pointed out that the instruments used for photographic 
surveying might be exceedingly simple, consisting of nothing 
more than a good fixed focus box camera and lens with level- 
ling screws and levels and:marks inside the box to indicate the 
termination of the horizon and principal vertical lines. 

The Canadian surveys, which the author said were among 
the best, had been effected ‘by the aid of ‘very simple instru- 
ments supplemented by theodolites carried separately. On the 
other hand, instruments might be very complex, like most of 
the Continental forms, which were really phototheodolites, the 
camera and theodolite being combined in one instrument. It 
was pointed out that nearly all photo-surveying instruments 
were designed to be used with the optic axis always horizontal, 
the Italian military instrument and Koppe’s being exceptions 
to the general-rule. The author then explained that, until he 
introduced his improvements in photogrametric apparatus all 
such instruments, without exception, whether simple or com- 
plex, yielded nothing’ but ordinary photographs, with marginal 
marks. to indicate the terminations of the principal vertical. 
and horizontal lines, which had to be ruled in afterwards by 
hand. . 

The author described the improvements made by him, 
designed to facilitate the subsequent, interpretation of the 
photographs. These improvements consist of certain mechani- 
cal appliances inside the camera for securing an automatic 
record on the face of every picture taken of the horizon and 
principal vertical lines, of the compass bearing of the optic 
axis or principal plane, of a scale of horizontal angles applicable 
to all points visible in the picture and of memoranda of useful 
information relating to the particular picture. 


TESSERZ. 


Freneh and English Renaissance. 

HE French were slower in adopting Italianism than our- 
selves. Even after the fall of their long-lived Gothic andthe 
Burgundian form of Gothicesque they still adhered pertinaciously 
to some national fancies, such as extravagantly high doors, 
dormers, &c., and did not attain to Venetian purity (if such it can 
be called) till long after England had been beautified with the 
works of Jones and Wren. Once established, however, the 
French school retained its purity longer than ours, is hardly yet 
extinct, and places that country at present decidedly above the 
rest of the world in architectural taste. The. English school 
commenced with Inigo Jones and ended, properly speaking, 
with Taylor and Dance about the middle of the last century ; 
for Sir William Chambers, though sometimes included in it, 
evidently formed no member of the series, but was essentially 
a modern, 7.2. an individual, independent artist. The mistake 
has arisen from his having been felt to be the last earnest 
truth-seeker in English architecture, which since his time has 
pursued no aim but novelty or the no less destructive, and 
perhaps even more contemptible, motive of mimicking par- 
ticular styles. The English school was exclusively founded on 
the Venetian, only two buildings presenting a very slight tinge 
of the Roman, viz. Blenheim and the river front of Greenwich 
Hospital. As for the Florentine manner, it was totally unknown 
in this’ country till introduced by Barry. The chief merit, of 
our school was its escape from those absurd monstrosities that 
are exemplified at St. John’s Church, Westminster, which are 
abundant in the decline of most foreign schools. The chief 
defect was insufficient attention to general outline, especially 
of. the upper parts. Only two artists, Wren: and Vanbrugh, 
attended to this; and of these the latter carried his study of it 
pexshaps too. far, making outlines too complex, broken and 

painting-like.. . 


224 
Gesture and Expression. 

Painting and sculpture could be defined as the arts which 
represent gesture, Some would say gesture is only concerned 
with the trunk and limbs, and that as facial expression is more 
important, it should not be ignored in the definition. To a 
great extent expression and. gesture are inseparable. Judging 
by the Pompeian example the ancient method of concealing 
the face of. Agamemnon because the painter professed to be 
incompetent to render the king’s agony at the sacrifice of his 
daughter, only partially affected the pathos of the picture. 
Although covered in ample robes he appears a stricken man, 
and it is not difficult to imagine his looks.’ Facial expression 
was not so much esteemed by the Greeks as it is in modern 
times. The early examples of Greek sculpture, where wounded 
warriors are represented as smiling, suggest the existence of a 
conventionalism which ‘allowed the spectator to disregard the 
countenances. Taken by themselves the features im some 
cases would be a proof that in the heroic age the tearing out of 
an arrow from a wound gave a sensation of pleasure ; but the 
limbs reveal how much was endured by those who performed 
the operation on themselves. There is no doubt also that in 
the Laccoon group there is a contradiction between the face 
and the body which cannot be reconciled by all the eloquence 
and ingenuity of ‘Lessing. ,. Signs of suffering are manifested 
by the body of the luckless priest, but the face is not that of a 
man who is being constricted by serpents, but rather one of “a 
most poor man made tame to fortune’s blows.” On the features 
of Zaocoon extraordinary care was bestowed by the sculptor, 
and he has created a puzzle for modern critics. There are 
many other works of the same class. The Asolo Belvedere, 
which at one time was accepted as the noblest example of the 
sculptor’s art, is from its fine countenance considered to be a 
protecting rather than an avenging god. Rydberg considers 
it was created by order of Nero in order that it might keep 
away the dream figures which disturbed his sleep. That the 
Venus of Milo is also a figure which gives rise to many theories 
is Owing mainly to the character of the countenance. The 
figure is apparently allied to other statues of the goddess, as 
we can see by the statues arranged near it in the Louvre, but 
the expression makes it unique. 


Etruscan Candelabra. 

The bronze casting of Etruria was so celebrated in ancient 
times that even the Athenians seem to have found it worth 
while to import the products of this branch of industry from 
Tarquinii. Candelabra, in particular, were favourite articles of 
furniture, being calculated to satisfy at. once the demands of 
luxury and of utility. From the smallness of the houses of the 
ancients it became important to turn the space to the best 
possible account ; and a table, employed as we often see it, 
merely to sustain a lamp, would have been considered much 
too cumbersome. For this purpose they were satisfied with a 
vertical rod, resting upon three feet, to the point of which were 
attached such articles as were required to be constantly at 
hand, Plastic art acquired such a mastery over this article of 
furniture and developed it. into so many different ways, that 
these mute attendants occur in almost infinite variety. They 
are remarkable not only for great beauty of proportion, but 
likewise for a very charming and appropriate play of fancy, 
animating and organising the lifeless material. The ground 
motive is generally taken from the trunk of a tree or the stem 
of a flower; but movability being an essential condition, we 
find the feet of men and animals being substituted for the 
roots. The shafts of the candelabra, which as mere metal 
rods would have presented a monotonous appearance, have 
life and spirit imparted to them in most various ways. Fine 
flutings alternate with ingenious coils and spiral windings ; 
birds, cats and serpents climb up .the shaft, frequently in pur- 
suit of each other. The whole is crowned, sometimes by 
elegantly wrought cups, sometimes by admirably stylised 
diminutive figures which seem to have been anciently cele- 
brated under the designation of Tyrrhenian. 


The Roman Circus. 

The characteristic sign of a Roman racecourse or circus is 
the demarcation wall by which the course was divided length- 
ways into two halves. This was called the spina or dorsal 
bone of the building. It was mainly intended to prevent the 
chariots and horses deviating to one side, or forcibly: passing 
the limits of the arena. The goals or mete which, according ~ 
to the laws of the games, had to be run round seven times 
were placed at each end of the spina. On the top of the latter 
stocd obelisks, groups of statues, and, most important of all, 
the crossbeams resting on two columns on which dolphins or 
€ggs were placed: the former in honour of Neptune, the 
creator of the horse; the latter in remembrance of the Dioscuri. 
One of these tokens, always seven in number, appears to have 
been removed at each round for the purpose of pointing out the 
State of the races. At each endof the spina small sentry-houses 
for the attendants were introduced immediately under the 
met. Divisions in the manner of coulisses on the stage (of 
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which there were also some in the spina) formed the entrance — 
to these, and afforded a safe and speedy means of retreat in | 
case of pressing danger. A nimble spring to one side was all 
that was necessary in order to avoid being run over. The first. 
object being to place all the chariots that were to run upon ~ 
equal terms, each of them had to be kept at the same distance 
from the starting-post. This was accomplished by erecting the 4 


stalls or carceres ina curve, the radii of which, being drawn 


from one centre, were all equal. The stalls were divided by — 
walls, and ruins of these still remaining actually form a curve 
of the species described. The gates in’ front were richly 
decorated, and the towers erected at each end of the stalls gave _ 
the whole the appearance of a fortified town, for which reason _ 
it was also termed oppidum or fortress. At the other end of 
the circus was a lofty arched’ gateway, through which ‘the 
victors were conducted in triumph. From this circumstance it 
derived the name of the Porta Triumphalis. As the vale affords 
no‘mode of egress to the plain at this point, this triumphal 
gateway had. to be rendered accessible by steps, which were 
unnecessary in the Circus Maximus, the vale of the Palatine 
widening to a considerable extent at the corresponding point. — 
Facing the tomb of Cecilia Metella, and contrasting with the 
Porta Triumphalis, was the Porta Libertina or gate of the dead, — 
through which those who were thrown from the chariots during _ 
the races or who fell in the gladiatorial combats were carried’ — 
out. In the amphitheatre the lowest places were the most — 
advantageous for the spectators, whereas the races of the circus — 
could only be seen fully from the highest point. For this — 


reason the seat of the emperor was erected on the.adjacent hill, 


as was the case in the Circus Maximus, where it extended in | 
front of the Palace of Augustus. 


- Bernini’s Colonnade. 


Next to the wonderful cupola of Michel Angelo is the 
beautiful peristyle or colonnade that encircles the Piazza di. 
San Pietro in front of the cathedral, the work of Bernini. It 
consists of 280 columns ‘and forty-eight pilasters, each 4o feet _ 
high, raised on three lofty steps, The entablature is sur: 
mounted by a balustrade, on the pedestals of which are placed 
eighty-eight colossal statues of saints, 15 feet in height. This 
magnificent work of Bernini forms the frame of the picture, the 
setting of the jewel, and has delighted the eye of every man of 
taste from the year of its opening to the present hour, and no 
period in the history of this vast edifice could have been more 
appropriately chosen for a nominal completion than when 
Innocent X. proclaimed the cathedral of St. Peter finished. — 


GENERAL. 


Sar 2) 

Professor Church’s course of lectures on chemistry at 
the Royal Academy will begin on Monday next at 4 P.M. 
The subjects this year are “ Grounds for Painting,” “ Classifica- ¥ 
tion of Pigments,” ‘Selected Palettes,” “Vehicles and Var- 4 
nishes,” “ Methods of Painting” and “ Conservation of Paint- q 
ings and Drawings.” ; : 


Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., was on Tuesday present at a 
banquet given at Kettering, his native town, in honour of his 
election to an Associateship of the Royal Academy. Mr. T. 
Brock, R.A., Mr. Aston Webb and other artists were present, — 
including Mr. J. T. Nettleship and Mr. T. Gotch, both natives 
of Kettering. In his reply Mr. East spoke of the great — 
encouragement he received in his early days from the late Lord 
Leighton, ee 


M. Frémiet has prepared a model of the statue of Jules <a 
Simon, which is to be erected near the Madeleine, Paris. The 
orator, is represented as standing near a tribune as if addressing — 
the Chamber. 
studying ethics from one of Simon’s books. - 


The Winners of the prizes for designs for the backs of ji 
playing-cards, offered by the Company of Makers, are Miss — 
Canton, Miss Goodhall and Mr. F. L. Siggs. ree 


Somerset House, the Royal Courts of Justice, and the ~ 
Bankruptcy Court buildings are being placed in direct com= 
munication with the headquarters of the Fire Brigade.. Several ia 
fire-alarm posts are being erected for the purpose in each of 
the buildings named. : 


The Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery have re 7 : 
ceived, under the will of the late Lady Shelley, a bequest of the — » 


“a 
cre 


At his feet is a child, who is supposed to be 2 


a 


at Rome in 1819 by Miss Amelia Curran ; Mary Wollstone- oy 
craft Shelley, wife of the poet, painted in 1841 by R. Rothwell; 
William Godwin, painted by James Northcote, R.A.; Mary 
Wollstonecraft Godwin, painted about 1797 by John Opie, R.A. — 
The trustees have also received by bequest, under the will of 
the late C..Drury E. Fortnum, F.S.A., a portrait of Francis — 

ERO 


Academy, painted by Ozias Humphry, R.A. ne 
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THE WEEK. 


One of the tricks of the building trade, which we hope 
is not general, was revealed this week before the Recorder 
of Dublin. A carpenter pleaded guilty to defrauding his 
employers, Messrs. Goon, the builders. The foreman had 
given him a docket certifying that the man had worked for 
five and a half hours, and he altered it to twenty-five and a 
half hours, and at 8d. an hour he fraudulently gained 
13s. 4d. Although cases of the kind were known in 
Dublin, it was the first offence that could be charged 
against the prisoner. The employers were very lenient 
towards him, and expressed willingness not to press the 
case if the money was paid back. The Recorder, who 
possesses acquaintance with both cities, said that building 
cost one-third more in Dublin than in Belfast, and he 
suggested that one of the causes was the alteration of the 
men’s dockets. He agreed, however, to suspend judgment 
in order that the prisoner might pay back the money. It 
is possible to be too clement, and in this case an example 


‘should have been made in order to prevent other workmen 


from imitating so bad an example. As the brother of a 
contractor who carried out extensive works, the Recorder 
must have realised the consequences if the practice became 
common. ‘The crime was nothing less than forgery, which 
BLACKSTONE does not confine to the imitation ofa signature, 
but describes as “the fraudulent making or alteration of a 
writing to the prejudice of another man’sright.” In a large 
establishment there is no time to substitute a written 
number for figures, and the custom should be protected by 
all the power the Courts possess. 


FRENCH statisticians are already busy reckoning the num- 
ber of visitors who will enjoy the Paris Exhibition next year. 
On the basis of the results of previous exhibitions it is 
assumed that 52,588,280 people will pass through the turn- 
stiles. But the authorities of the Exhibition anticipate at 
least eight millions more. ‘The architects who will examine 
the French designs for buildings, and select those which 
are considered most worthy to represent the country, are 
MM. pe Baupot, BENOUVILLE, BERNIER, B@:SWILLWALD, 
ABEL CHANCEL, COQUART, CORROYER, COURTOIS-SUFFIT, 
DauMET, DeErrassE, DEGLANE, GAUTIER, GIRAULT, 
GuabDET, Frantz Jourpain, LALoux, Liscu, Loviort, 
Macne, Mayveux, Moyvaux, Nirnot, NORMAND, PascaL, 
PauLin, PLumet, RAuLIN, REDON, SCELLIER DE GISORs, 
SELMERSHEIM, VAUDREMER. 


WHEN light railways were first proposed the principal 
argument in their favour was that in many districts where 
only a scattered population could be found, it would be 
absurd to have recourse to the ordinary procedure, and 
consequently permission to construct could be obtained by 
simply satisfying the Board of Trade. 
anticipate that in a short time a series of light. railways 
should be proposed for the suburbs of the Metropolis. It 
is expected, however, that the London County Council 
will shortly apply for authority to construct-no less than. six 
lines, which are to be worked by the aid of electricity. 
The contemplated routes are as follows :—(1) From the 


tramway terminus near the Archway Tavern, Archway 


Road, to the county boundary ; (2) from the tramways at 
Clapham Common south side, v7@ Clapham Common, 


Battersea Rise, Wandsworth Common north side, and East. 


Hill, to West Hill ; (3) from West Hill, vz@ Kingston Lane, 
to the County boundary ; (4) from Deptford, vz@ Blackheath 
Hill and road and Shooter’s Hill Road to the Herbert 
Hospital ; (5) from the Herbert Hospital, v@ Woolwich 
Common Road, the road to the west of St. George’s (Garrison) 
Church, into New Road, and thence along ‘homas Street 
and Green’s End, to and along three sides of Beresford 


Square, Woolwich, and returning along New Road, Mill. 


Lane, and Woolwich Common Road to the Herbert 
Hospital ; and (6) from New Cross Road, ad Lewisham 
High Road, Loampit Hill and Vale, Lee High Road and 
Eltham Road, to a point near Wellhall Lane at Eltham. 
If the Board of Trade approve the lines will be constructed 


Nobody could then. 


under the direction of Mr. A. B. W. Kennepy, C.E. He 
estimates the cost of construction as 635,000/., while the 
purchase of property to widen streets which may be too 
narrow for traffic will require r30,900/ Lines Nos. 1 and 3 
will be worked on the overhead system of traction, which 
costs about 12,000/. a mile, while: the remaining lines will 
be worked by the underground system, which costs 15,000/. 
a mile. ‘The reason offered for undertaking so many lines 
of communication is that working men cannot find dwell- 
ings in London or the immediate suburbs, and a wider 
region must therefore be opened out for their accommo- 
dation. | 


THE “law’s delay” is not confined to England. The 
Paris municipality have just gained a case which has been 
heard before courts and arbitrators since 1826. At that time 
the streets of Paris and the great Boulevard itself were not 
in their present perfect condition, and it was sometimes 
hard to say where the roadway terminated. The Ambigu- 
Comique Theatre had been destroyed by fire, and it was 
then rebuilt according to plans by: MM. Hirrorr and 
Leconte. ~The old theatre on the same site had existed 
from, 1759, and for a long period the performers were 
children. On the curtain was the inscription “ Sicut 
infantes audi nos.” The municipal authorities declared that 
the new building encroached on the roadway in order to 
form the portico. The proprietor, on the contrary, main- 
tained that he had not gone beyond the boundaries of the 
site of the earlier building. The litigation on the subject 
has been taken up from time to time, and finally judgment 
was given in favour of the municipality. It is not intended 
to take down the portico with its columns, but rent will 
have to be paid for the strip of ground. The neighbour- 
ing Gymnase Theatre, with the adjoining restaurant, is 
also supposed to stand on a part of the roadway, and 
the rent which has to be paid amounts to 1,000/ a 
year. But few who witness the plays or enjoy the dishes 
are aware that the sites formed part of a cemetery. 


THE late JouN Henry Forty, the sculptor, produced 
several works which still will sustain admiration, but his 
name no longer is,taken as that of a great master. Yet not 
one of his contemporaries produced more graceful figures. 
FoLey’s name has been temporarily revived, for one of his 
contemplated works has been reproduced, for the monu- 
ment of Lady Martin in Llantysilio Church. _ More than 
one artist had endeavoured to produce a portrait of the lady 
which should suggest her power as an actress, the drawing 
by Sir F. W. Burton representing HrLEN FavucitT in the 
character of ANTIGONE, was one of the most successful. 
Forty was, therefore, ambitious to enter the lists, and he 
modelled a portrait of the lady in high relief. She. is 
represented seated, holding a half-open volume, a medallion 
of SHAKESPEARE rests against her chair, and above are 
comic and tragic masks. ‘The model has been copied in 
marble by Mr. J. HucGues, of Dublin, with great success. 
Below is the following inscription :—‘‘ In memory of HELEN 
Faucit, Lady Martin, who died at Bryntsilio, October 31, 
1898. Her gracious genius belonged to the world; the 
charm of her goodness was for home, and for those who 
loved her.” 7 


M. Datou’s Zriumph of the Republic, which is about to 
be unveiled, was originally prepared for a competition for 
the adornment of another part of Paris, and was unsuccess- 
ful. The work which was preferred to it is the fine figure 
of the Aepubiic which now: stands in the open space at the 
end of the Boulevard St. Martin. But M. Daou was 
able to obtain the commission for the bas-reliefs illustrating 
the history of the Republic which appear on the pedestal. 
The sculptor was not disheartened by his defeat, and he 
has used his model as the basis of the work, which will be 
inaugurated with exceptional ceremony. If arrangements 
can be made there will be a procession of several of the 
industrial societies and corporations of Paris. It is now 
being realised that the old style of processions was better 
than any cavalcade of equestrian performers. And as Paris 
possessed guilds that wore. picturesque costumes it is con- 
sidered advantageous to revive the remembrance of them. 


/ 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


HEN the Arts and Crafts Exhibitions were esta- 


blished they were accepted as a protest against what 
is commonly called the manufacturing system. In them 
individuality alone was to be recognised. The designer 
was to execute the work or to superintend all the stages of 
its production until its completion. There were to be no 
anonymous assistants. Simple objects were to be con- 
sidered, like pictures and statues, and to be treasured as 
-creations. The’sixth exhibition reveals that the original 
intentions have had to be modified. Some of the things 
shown are exhibited by trading firms of the ordinary class, 
and occasionally they have been the producers. Even 
Tottenham Court Road is represented in the New Gallery, 
and gives no cause for dissatisfaction. The change is an 
advantage, if it can be taken as an indication of a broader 
spirit in craftsmanship. Asa rule the majority of people 
are compelled to accept furniture or jewellery or prints 
without the satisfaction of knowing that they have an 
exclusive right to the design. But there is a class in whom 
monopoly is very strong, and their gorge is raised when- 
ever they hear of a replica of any painting or statue they 
possess, although they may be ignorant of the subject, so 
they would like to boast that they own a chimney-piece, a 
cabinet or a bracelet of which no second example is to be 
found. It is needless to say that so much selfishness is 
not a healthy sign. It resembles the weakness of the 
unfortunate Lupwic II. of Bavaria, when he insisted on 
having an opera performed for his solitary gratification. 
The artist also suffers in pandering to the infirmity, 
for instinctively he must desire to have his work 
admired by a multitude. The majority of objects in the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition are to. be considered as in- 
tended to gratify the selfishness of rich people. But there 
are some things in it which are evidence that the members 
of the Society can condescend occasionally to aid in the 
production of works of which examples will be distributed 
in numbers. ‘The original spirit of the Society, however, 
sometimes obtrudes itself in an odd way. The late 
Witu1AM Morris, who embodied the exclusive system in 
art, would have books confined to the rich alone. We sup- 
pose he possessed enough comnion sense to feel that the 
Owners were never likely to read them, for the form of the 
type and the press work were sure to be of more interest to 
collectors than the text, but still they could pose as patrons 
of literature on the strength of their outlay. Acting on the 
principle of the apostle of craftsmen, Mr. WALTER 
Crane has had a bookcase made for a copy of the works 
of SPENSER which Morris printed. It is locked and 
barred, so that all allowed to an outsider is a peep at the 
titles on the backs. Mr. Voysry improved on the notion, 
for in his bookcase, which is to hold the Kelmscott 
“Chaucer,” the whole is so firmly closed that not even the 
title is visible. Demand always creates a supply, and if 
there are people who are afraid that the gaze of others may 
injure their property, they are sure to find what they desire 
if they are only prepared to pay liberally for it. But in so 
complying we cannot see there is much cause for exulta- 
tion, or that Arts and Crafts men should go about and 
utter their thanks because they are not like other men 
who are connected with manufactures. The craftsman 
endeavours to please an individual, the manufacturer 
depends for success on a crowd, and if the dissemination of 
good art is of any use to the world, the latter class of pro- 
ducers deserves the greater praise. 
_ One of the galleries is this year occupied with drawings 
for hangings and wall-papers, as well as other works, by the 
late Wittiam Morris. After seeing them, JULIET’S ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What’s in a name?” does not seem to have much 
Importance. ‘There is scarcely one of the designs which 
does not bear a title that is generally poetic. When prepar- 
ing the patterns it is evident WitLt1AM Morris followed the 
ordinary process, “repeats” were indispensable, and he 
used to have the one he decided on traced and transferred 
to paper. The outline was put in by somebody who was 
no great draughtsman, but on that account followed the 
line with almost painful exactness. Morris then filled in 
the forms with opaque colours. All. the designs now 
shown are of a class in which the repetitions are 
not easily detected. He was fond of large and rich plants, 


but he did not always realise that big leaves generally 
differ in character from those that are small. In his tapestry 


we see conventional leaves which are absurd, for they would | 


be more true to life if they were one-tenth the size. In 
his colouring he was not always happy, and there are 
muddy blues in some of his pieces which are most pain- 
ful to look on. 
results in tapestry, but there is not one piece in the gallery 
that reposes the eyes, which~was the aim of the old 
tapestry-weavers. Specimens of Morris furniture have 
been wisely excladed. What, perhaps, is most interesting 
is the collection of manuscripts and of printed books. 
Morris could write in Medizval characters with almost as 
much ease as ordinary running hand. 
a habit with him that in the pages which are exposed to 
view it is impossible to detect the lapses which are common 
with modern imitations. In the more elaborate manu- 
scripts he obtained aid for the figures and ornament, and 
it may be said that they form the most successful examples 
of modern illumination. His love of lettering is again seen 
in the type used for the costly volumes of the Kelmscott. 
Press. ‘They have a character which is not to be found in 
any of the founts which are familiar to printers. The 


vellum copies which are shown will always be considered — 


as among the successes of nineteenth-century typography. 
The only oil-painting by W1Lt1am Morris which can be 
identified is in the gallery; Za Belle Iseult shows the 
influence of RossETT1, but it would not be considered of 
much interest if painted by another artist. 

The New Gallery was not erected to display works like 
those which now fill it, and many of them have in con- 
sequence to suffer. In the central hall we see some good 


examples of the revived employment of lead by Mr. F, I. 


Tuomas and Mr. W. Dopps. ‘There are also a sundial by 
Mr. Troup, and a water-head and pipe by Mr. -R. W. 
SCHULZ. 


not be attractive, especially as the examples are in a dark 
corner. Mr, Brnson’s “ Fireplace ” was probably suggested 
by the Lanthorn of DEMOSTHENES, although it is only a 


semicircle on plan, but the elegant lines of the curvesare 


out of place amidst so much where vigour alone is paramount. 


In Mr. QUENNELL’s “ Chimneypiece” Tuscan columns are 
introduced in the overmantel, and the rest of the work is 


no less severe. Mr. DE Morcan has a couple of panels 


in painted tiles; in one there is a fountain with a back- — 


ground of famous buildings, but unless intended for some 

special place the rigid lines appear out of keeping with so- 
much colour. In another panel the subject is a very bold. 
figure of a woman. An “ Eagle Lectern” by Mr. G. Jack 

is carved in oak, and is simple in treatment. There are 

several cartoons for stained-glass in the central hall, but 

they cannot be considered as decorative elements, and some 

are at a height which makes examination impossible. 


The works of Mr. WALTER CRANE, the president of the _ 4 
Society, will be found in the west gallery, and they are 
numerous enough to suggest his versatility. Phere are two 
portions of a frieze in plaster, ‘The Genius of Mechanical — 
Invention inviting Commerce and .Agriculture” and “The _ 
Genius of Electricity uniting the Quarters of the Globe’, 
Figures clasping each other’s hands seem to exhaust 
In. thés@ 
positions they occupy the friezes appear to be over- — 


Mr, CRANE’s ideas of allegorical composition. 


He -worked hard to gain satisfactory - 


It appeared so much © 


All are excellent, but to the visitors the material 
which ‘“‘rather threatenest than dost promise aught” will — 


4 


coloured, but they may be intended to be placed further 


from the eye, and possibly allowance is made for the effect 
of time on them. 
sculpturesque. His __ plaster 


figures are 


tailors were liberal with cloth. 


and vermilion alone are used.’ It is a pity that children 
cannot retain Mr. Crane for their artist in chief. When he 
is serving them his imagination is happiest. One design 
for wall-paper is very dark; the peacock is exploited in it 
as an element, for since Mr. WHISTLER discovered the 
wrilliancy of the bird its influence extends over all decora- 
tive subjects. The designs for costumes for the masque 
of the Art Workers’ Guild are all apparently happy thoughts 
which are expressed in opaque colours on brown paper. 
They deserve to be reproduced for their suggestiveness. 


Mr, CRANE is indifferent to the 
the familiar 
acquaintances that so long have served in his drawings and 
designs, with as many folds in their clothes as if cheap 
Very different are the — 
delightful designs for pictorial book-covers, in which black — 


ee ee ee re ee eg i Se Ne. 
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The portitre with PHarron in his car is very brilliant, 
and the design in which national emblems are used for 
wall-paper is very ingenious, and especially adapted for 
public buildings. Mr. Crane is in great force this year, 
and there is no artist among the members better adapted to 
serve as President. 

Mr. FrRanK Brancwyn usually paints scenes which 
approach the tragic in character. His painted panel will 
surprise many visitors, for it is idyllic in subject, children 
and flowers, while the colouring is in a low key which is 
admirably adapted for a decoration. A design for the 
decoration for the staircase of Welbeck Abbey, by Mr. 
Louis Davis, introduces children, and is painted in a bold 
style that must be effective. There are a few, examples of 
enamel by Messrs.. EvrE, Dawson & Durr, which are 
satisfactory as suggesting the advance in an art which was not 
practised here a few years ago. A panel in repoussé steel, 
by. Messrs. E. M. Dozsrn and E. Srvpson, is another 
innovation. Anyone in search of panels will find an 
abundance in the west gallery. In the table-cases in the 
room there are several specimens of bookbinding, which all 
show refined taste. Other cases contain jewellery, the 
majority of the pieces being of archaic character. Much 
of the goldsmith’s work in the room has been contributed 
by Birmingham, and is evidence of the new spirit which is 
prevailing there. 

The embroidery in the west gallery comprises many 
delightful pieces. One of the most striking is “ A Precious 
Stone,” designed by Mr. Forp and executed by Miss 
Taytor. A nude figure of the feathered MERCURY type, 
or it may be a slim Artzas, is seen bearing a blue globe 
which reflects an unseen light. Needlework figures are 
usually displeasing ; in this case there is genuine success. 
A table-centre, dcsigned by Mr. L.’ Day, is in excellent 
style. There is a gorgeous altar-frontal, designed by Mr. 
J. P. Cooper and executed by Miss V. and Miss M. 
Cooper. Among the designs for stained-glass are some by 
Mr. C. W. Watt and Mr, Wooprorre which merit 
attention. Mr. H. Hotripay contributes a “ Last Supper ” 
for Kirkby Church, Liverpool, that is most impressive, 
and which we hope will be carried out. 

In the north gallery the “Screen in Wrought-Iron,” 
by H. Wirson and H. Dawson, immediately attracts 
notice. It is evidently intended for an opening with a 
Gothic arch. The bars are ribbed, with rosettes where the 
uprights and horizontals cross, while here and there are 
pendant knots of twisted iron which suggest ropes. The 
arrangement is simple, and on that account would be 
adapted for churches. A cross by Mr. WiLson is of the 
simplest form, but is worth notice as suggesting that what 
is related about lustres in ancient metals is not legendary. 
The “Oak Dresser,” by Mr. S. H. BARNSLEY, has the 
elaborate simplicity which at once demonstrates it Is a 
modern antique. The ‘Cottager’s Chest,” designed by 
Mr. H. Heat, would hardly be appreciated by an agri- 
cultural labourer. Mr. F. Rocrrs upholds the credit for 
carving connected with his name ; his “Trdumerie,” a_ girl 
with a lyre, is the best example of its class in the exhibition. 
In Mr. Macartney’s cabinet the drawers are formed as 
compound curves. Mr, W. E. Benson adopts a half-octagon 
plan for his rosewood cabinet with old silver mounts. 

In the catalogue there are about seven hundred items, 
for several of the examples have not distinctive numbers. 
Each of them deserves more or less notice, but to do so 
would need a small volume. Whether it would not be 
better to arrange the contents in a different and more 
systematic manner, in order to facilitate the study by visitors, 
time will show. Apparently the aim of the committee was 
to cause as many surprises as possible instead of dividing the 
objects into classes, and in that way to enable visitors to 
compare the merits of the examples. It will be found that 
the Morris room, in which the utility of system has been 
appreciated, is more easily understood than the other 
galleries, from which the ordinary visitor is likely to carry 
away very confused notions about the contents. The 
excuse that will be offered for the confusion is sure to be 


‘the disregard of business methods of which the members 


affect to be proud. But if a Bond Street shopkeeper could 
have organised the exhibition it would have presented a 
far more attractive appearance and would impose less labour 
on the visitors. 
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A TRIAD OF BRANCH BANKS.* 


i 1833 CHARLES ROBERT COCKERELL was appointed 

architect to the Bank of England, in succession to Sir 
Joun Soane. He was then in the prime of life, for he had 
reached his forty-fifth year. He had gone through an 
excellent course of training. COCKERELL, after receiving 
his education in Westminster School, entered the office of 
his father, who possessed a profitable practice as, architect 
and surveyor. He was next engaged as assistant to Sir 
Ropert SMIRKE. In his twenty-second year he left 
England to study the remains of architecture in Greece, 
where he met Lord Byron. He aided in securing the 
sculptures of the Temple of Jupiter at A°gina. But they 
found their way to Munich instead of to London, which 
aroused the indignation of CoCKERELL. He was seven 
years abroad. On his return to England he was ‘not 
decided about the course he was to follow, He offered his 
services to the British Museum to arrange the sculpture, 
and indeed he gave so much attention to the art, it might 
be concluded he was desirous to follow it instead of archi- 
tecture. However, his father’s connection was too valuable 
to be neglected, and when CHARLES COCKERELL settled 
down to architectural practice he soon received several 
commissions. 

About ten years after his appointment by the authorities 
of the Bank of England, it was decided to erect branches at 
Manchester, Liverpool, Plymouth and Bristol. We publish 
illustrations of the two Lancashire buildings, and as a 
contrast we give a view of one of the latest branches which 
has been erected in Fleet Street, from designs by Sir A. W. 
Biomrietp. They will help to suggest some of the 
transitions in modern architecture. 

CoCKERELL was an enthusiast for Classic art, and he 
believed in the universal applicability of Greek types of 
buildings, however novel might be the uses they were to 
serve. If his commission had been for a treasury, Classic 
treatment in his hands would not have been inappropriate. 
But it was necessary to add offices and living rooms, and 
ancient architecture afforded no precedent for such a com- 
bination. CocKERELL met the difficulty in a way which 
would have pleased a Roman architect. He is severe in 
his treatment, in the Manchester building especially so, but 
he uses the arch in order to gain variety, and his windows 
admit light and are faultless in arrangement. He preferred 
to have one Order between the base and the entablature. 
The inclination of the street in Manchester enabled him to 
have a stylobate, which recalls the inaccessibility of many of 
the old temples. The entrances are at the sides instead of 
in the principal facade. But Classic forms very often 
demand a sacrifice of convenience. The attic had to be an 
important storey, and in corisequence the building has a 
rather stunted appearance. 

If Classic could be adapted to modern needs the 
erection of so important a structure as a branch of the 
Bank of England must have had an influence on buildings 
erected subsequently in Manchester. But even in the 
vicinity of the Bank different styles are to be seen, and on 
the whole Gothic obtained preference to Classic. 

In the Liverpool branch CocKERELL is less severe : 
his Roman Doric is fluted and the capitals are surrounded 
with ornament. The entrance is also in the middle of the 
frontage. But these concessions were purchased expen- 
sively. The building, when seen in front, no longer is 
suggestive of a treasure-house, for the rooms on the first 
storey appear to be of more importance than those on the 
ground level. The use of such massive pilasters is not 
manifest, for the cornice is not exceptionally heavy. It will 
also be observed that CocKERELL introduces Ionic columns 
in the attic, while at Manchester the same Doric is every- 
where to be seen. The Liverpool branch shows a more 
modern spirit. But after all the concessions the style 
seems to be out of place. 

Professor CocKERELL, like a great many other followers 
of the Classic style, appears to have forgotten that temples 
were not, like our churches, erected in the midst of crowded 
and busy streets. In Athens they were found on the 
Acropolis, and in other places they stood outside the cities. 
They could therefore have all the simplicity and severity 
that need be imparted. In that way they might be said 


* See Illustrations. 
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to resemble the deities to whom they were dedicated, and 
who were not subjected to conflicting passions. If we were 
enabled to have a glance of the business premises of the 
Greeks our theories of their architecture would have a 
different basis, and the temple would be relegated to soli- 
tude. Buildings like the Manchester Bank, or Inwoop’s 
church at St. Pancras, or the numerous Classic chapels 
which are to be found in most country towns, must appear 
to those who are not captivated by associations to be erected 
for some purpose which is not in keeping with the trials of 
the men who pass before them. They may be described as 
unsympathetic, if such a word can be applied to anything 
built of stone. The Gothic church builders were better 
judges of what was required by humanity. Their buildings 
were generally complex, and the diversity of parts corre- 
sponded with the varying moods of the people who wor- 
shipped in them, or who gazed upon them. They may 
appear to be confused, but how many minds are otherwise ? 
A philosophic Greek may have been able to cultivate his 
thoughts into a state of balanced regularity from which 
distractions were absent; but in later ages that seems 
to be impossible, for the ordinary mind must feel the 
multitudinous perturbations to which the heart and the 
intellect are subjected, and which seem to be mirrored in 
the countless parts of a Gothic church. 

In the Fleet Street building there is a variety which is 
enough to suggest that the architect was at one time 
devoted to Medizeval styles. The elements are Classic, but 
they are not disposed after the manner of buildings in Italy 
or Greece. COCKERELL would not have approved of the 
building. But to set up a bank like that of Manchester 
between Chancery Lane and Bell Yardiwould seem to be 
a satire on the tide of energy which is constantly flowing 
by. The building expresses its purpose sufficiently well. 
Planning can of course be kept in harmony with all- styles, 
but what we maintain is, that apart from utilitarian con- 
siderations the building is suggestive of many of the 
qualities of modern business, and does not rebuke by its 
stony severity the animation for which it serves as a back- 
ground. 


WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


AST week we published an extract in which the late Pro- 
fessor Freeman acknowledged his indebtedness to Canon 
Church for the new light thrown upon the history of Wells 
Cathedral by supplying information which if known at an earlier 
time would have altered the character of the Professor’s book. 
We now print a paper which was read some years ago by the 
Canon, containing the pith of his discovery concerning the 
important part taken by Bishop Reginald de Bohun in the 
erection of the existing building: — 

If Professor Willis had made a study of the earlier docu- 
ments in our archives, and if he had published his own account 
of the fabric, there would have been little more to say of Wells 
Cathedral. But he does not make any direct quotation from 
documents earlier than 1286, and the reports of his several 
lectures on the church in 1851 and 1863 are often so contra. 
dictory as to be hard to understand. For the early history we 
have hitherto had no other authority than Godwin, and 
the Canon of Wells in Wharton’s “Anglia Sacra.” Accord- 
ing to these writers there is a blank in the history of the 
church between Bishop Robert, by whom the church was 
consecrated in 1148, and Bishop Jocelin, whose episcopate 
extended from 1206-42, Godwin describes the church to 
which Bishop Jocelin succeeded “as ready to fall notwith- 
standing the great cost bestowed on it by Bishop Robert ;” he 


says “he pulled down the greatest part of it, to witte, the west _ 


ende, and built it anew from the very foundation.” No 
mention is made of any work or of any worker on the fabric 
between the time of Bishops Robert and Jocelin. But it is 
highly improbable, in the first place, that there should have 
been this blank of forty or fifty years in this active period in 
the history of the church, or that the church should have 
been allowed to fall into ruin during the episcopate of Bishop 
Reginald, successor to Bishop Robert. Reginald de Bohun, a 
Norman, called also “the Lumbard” from some Italian connec- 
tion, was a great man with his master Henry II., was employed 
in early life in political embassies, and took part in all the chief 
councils of the reign ; he had seen men and cities and churches 
in an age of building. Consecrated in 1 174, on his way home 
from Rome in company with Archbishop Richard, the successor 
of St. Thomas at Canterbury, his first act was to induce Hugh of 
Burgundy, afterwards St, Hugh of Lincoln, to leave his cell in 
the Grande Chartreuse to become prior of the first house of the 


Carthusians in England, at Witham, in his own diocese of 


Bath ; his next to consecrate a church to the newly canonised 
St. Thomas the Martyr, in his uncle’s diocese at St. Lo, which 
in its desecrated state still contains features of its semi-Norman 
architecture. Crossing into England with Archbishop Richard, 
the two arrived at Canterbury on September 4, 1174, the day 
before the great fire which laid in ashes the choir of Canter- 


bury Cathedral. The rebuilding of Canterbury under William ~ 


of Sens and William the Englishman was going on during his 
frequent visits to Canterbury, and he himself succeeded to the 
see of Canterbury in 1191. During his episcopate building 
was going on actively in his own diocese, at Witham, in 
the rise of St. Hugh’s Church and Friary—at Bath, where he 
restored two churches and founded the hospital of St. John-— 
at Glastonbury, where he consecrated the newly-built western 
lady chapel in 1187. It is not probable that this active-minded 
bishop, who was following the footsteps of his predecessors 
in making Wells the centre of the diocese, and in building up 
the constitution of his church of secular canons by the addition 
of fifteen new prebends, and by the increased endowment of. 
the canons, should have allowed the fabric of his church to fall 
into ruin. 

- On the other hand, we have positive documentary evidence 
that he was zealously promoting the building of the church, 
and that the church was rising in his time. In a charter of 
early date, attested by Richard, the dean, the precentor and 
‘‘almost all the canons” of the church, he expressly recognises 
his duty as bishop to provide “that the honour due to God 
should not be tarnished by the squalor of His house,” and so in. 
full chapter and with the assent and counsel of his archdeacons, 
he makes a grant in support of the fabric, until the work be 
finished, of the proceeds of all benefices in the diocese so long 
as they shall be vacant. This grant formed at once a large 
“fabric fund,” at that time amounting on an average to an 
equivalent of several hundrea pounds of our money. It was an 
act of great munificence and supplied a precedent to Bishop 


Jocelin and to later bishops, and was appealed to by the chapter. 


when Bishop Roger in 1245 and Bishop John of Drokensford, 
asserted their claims and sought to appropriate these sequestra- 
tions for their own use. Following this charter of Reginald’s 
grant of a fabric fund, there are charters of gifts from individuals 


towards the church, which contain evidence that the church was’ 


being endowed and the fabric was being built. One charter 
there is which it is very pleasant for a canon of Wells to read, 
in which Nicolas of Barrow, in ruridecanal chapter of Castle. 
Cary (“in capitulo apud Kari”), “in consideration of the good 
conversation of the canons of Wells” (‘“considerata canoni- 


corum Wellensium honesta conversatione”) and of the admir-. 
able structure of the rising church (“et surgentis ecclesize — 


laudabili structura”), gives up his life interest in the temporali- 
ties of the church of Lovington, of which the advowson had 


been given before to the church of St. Andrew by the Lord 
So then the church of © 


of Lovington, Robert de Kari. 
St. Andrew was rising and becoming an object of admiration, 
and drawing forth gifts from individuals in the time of 
Reginald. There is another charter, which is dated “in the 
second year after the coronation of our lord the king at Win- 
chester,” most probably the second coronation of Richard I., 

after bis return from captivity in 1194. If so, it will belong to — 
the third or fourth year of Savaric, successor to Reginald. In 

this charter Martin of Carscumbe (Croscombe) gives three 
silver marks towards the construction of the new work of the 
church of St. Andrew, and two marks towards the repair of the. 


chapel of St. Mary therein, “ad constructionem, novi operis, 


. . et ad emendationem capellz beatz Maria ejusdem loci.” 


So from these documents we know from Reginald’s own words — 
and acts that the support of the fabric was the object of his care — 


and munificence ; we know that in his time the church was 
rising and becoming a goodly structure; we know that new 


work and repair of a lady chapel was being planned or carried 


out, to which offerings were made in the first years of his suc- 


cessor’s episcopate, and we may safely conclude that the church __ 


was not neglected and falling into ruin, but that building was- 
going on between 1174-96. This evidence is sufficient to show 
that the Canon of Wells and Godwin, who make no mention of 
Reginald, are not to be considered ultimate authorities in this 
portion of the history of the fabric. I do not enter into the 


architectural puzzles of the building, or attempt to discriminate 


: 


what parts belong to Bishop Reginald in the twelfth century, oe 
what to Bishop Jocelin in the thirteenth. But I will ask you to — 


remember this evidence bearing upon the fabric history of the 


1899. 


latter part of the twelfth century, and of Bishop Reginald’s. — s 


time, when you look upon nave and transepts and the western. 
arches of choir, which, as Professor Willis has said, bear an 
architectural character “unlike that of any ordinary Early 
English building,” “‘only a little removed from the Early 
Norman style,” which Britton says there could be little hesita- 
tion in ascribing to the reign of Henry II., 1154-89, on archi- 
tectural evidence. j 

I pass on to the documentary history of the fabric during 
Bishop Jocelin’s time—1206-42, It is disappointing that there 


4 
a 
| 


_ from neglect and dilapidations of time. 


- same time. 
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is so little. The documents are altogether silent about the 
fabric after 1196, during the years of Savaric’s wandering and 
litigious life, and the early years of Jocelin’s episcopate down 
to 1219-20. Within that time Jocelin was being carried away 
into the current of political strife, himself an exile, and the 
property of the See confiscated (200/. a year, equivalent to 
not less than 4,000/. to 5,000/.), paid yearly into King John’s 
hands. After his return in 1213 he was engaged in the civil 
war and in the suit with Glastonbury. 
during the time of Dean Ralph of Lechdale, 1217-20, in 
which a canon of Henstridge gives land and money, with the 
wish expressed that by his help the work may rise the more 
quickly. ‘Ut fabrica celerius ad optatam consummationem 
mea sedulitate consurgat.” This is the only charter in our 
documents of a grant to the fabric during Jocelin’s time. This 
charter shows that the work had recommenced at that date 
(1220). It appears that the prebends had been assessed for the 
fabric, and in this case a voluntary offering is made over and 
above the assessment to hasten the work. Outside our docu- 
ments, there are other evidences of building operations. The 
Close Rolls of Henry III. contain grants to the fabric in 1220 
of sixty large oaks (grossa robora) from the forest of Cheddar ; 
in 1224 of one penny a day, remitted from the rent of Congres- 
bury Manor ; in 1225, of five marks annually for twelve years ; 
im 1226, of thirty oaks, and of smaller wood ( Jrustra) to repair 
the bishop’s houses at Wookey. But no mention is made of 
these grants in the Chapter documents. 

While there is detailed evidence of the gifts of houses for the 
permanent residence of the canons, and for the schools of the 
church, no more is said about thé growth of the fabric until the 
statement in a charter of Bishop Jocelin of the completion 
and dedication of the church on the day of St. Romanus— 
October 23, 1239. The date of this event is fixed by the 
charter of the grant of the manor of Winscombe to the canons, 
‘dated “on the morrow of St. Romanus, the day of the dedica- 
tion of the church in honour of St. Andrew, the gentlest of the 
apostles, Apostolorum mitissimt.” No further detail is given 
of the dedication, no description of the parts then finished and 
consecrated. But three years after, in the year 1242 (on 
November 19), about a month before his death, Jocelin makes 
@ concise statement of the building begun, continued and com- 
pleted by him. He speaks only in general terms in the 
preamble of a charter, in which he is making ample provision 
for the endowment of all the members of the cathedral staff, as 


’ a duty no less binding than the support of the fabric. He 


records what he had done for the fabric of the church, which 
he says he found dangerous by reason of age (“periculum 
ruinz patiebatur pro sua vetustate”), He had built, enlarged 
and consecrated (“ zedificare coepimus et ampliare . . . in qua 
adeo profecimus . . . quod ipsam consecravimus”). Then he 
goes on to say that the common revenues of the ministers of 
the church had hitherto been scanty (“tenuis et insufficiens ”), 
and to make the arrangements for their permanent augmenta- 
tion. - With no other authority than these words of the 
preamble to Bishop Jocelin’s charter of increased endowment 
of the cathedral staff, the Canon of Wells, writing in vague 


language in Bishop Bubwith’s time—that is, 180 years later—_ 


says that Jocelin had pulled down and rebuilt the church, from 
pavement to vault. 

Bishop Godwin (1616) affects more precision in his state- 
ment :—‘ The church of Wells being now ready to fall to the 


ground, notwithstanding the great cost bestowed upon it by: 


Robert, he (Jocelin) pulled down the greatest part of it, to witte, 
all the west ende, built it anew from the very foundation, and 
hallowed or dedicated it October 23, 1239.” So Professor 
Willis has assumed, on Godwin’s authority, that “ Jocelin him- 
self asserts in one of his statutes that he pulled down the 
church and rebuilt it.’ Do Jocelin’s words in this charter 
justify the assumption? They certainly do not to my mind— 
not even as read by themselves, much less when read in con- 
nection with Bishop Reginald’s words and acts, and with the 
history of the time intervening between Reginald and the com- 
pletion and consecration of the church by Jocelin in 1239-42. 


The words themselves occurring in the preamble to a charter | 


relating mainly to another subject, the better endowment of 
the church yet remaining to be done, are general, not precise, 
in their review of what has been done. As it seems to me, the 
words do not necessarily demand a more definite meaning than 
that, having begun, he had brought to an end the work he had 
undertaken, in the repair and enlargement of his church, which 
he found unfinished, old and ruinous in parts, and suffering 
Reconsecration was 
necessary from the changes and additions which had been 
made both by Reginald and Jocelin since Bishop Robert’s con- 
secration, nearly one hundred years before, in 1148 ; and it was 
enforced at this time by the orders of the Papal legate, accord- 
ing to which several other churches were consecrated about the 
The state of dilapidation and partial ruin in which 
Jocelin says he found the church might well have been the 
effects.of some twenty or thirty years of neglect of an unfinished 


_ building, in such times, under the wasteful episcopate of Savaric, - 


One grant there is, . 
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the confiscations of King John, the civil war, the intolerable 
exactions of Papal legates and the local quarrels with the 
great rival power at Glastonbury going on to 1218-19. But 
we must not detract from Bishop Jocelin’s greatness. If 
contemporary documents do not justify the statements of 
Godwin, nor the general tradition that Jocelin did everything 
at Wells—that he pulled down and rebuilt the whole church— 
yet there is sufficient evidence that he did very much, quite 
sufficient to justify the tradition that he was in a true sense 
“the maker” of Wells. He and his brother Hugh, afterwards 
of Lincoln, were “men of the soil,” of Launcherley, of Wells, 
“‘wholly Wells” (as Godwin says), living through Reginald’s 
episcopate, Hugh as archdeacon, Jocelin canon of Wells, rising 
to honour as judges, and becoming by office and royal grant 
possessed of riches, manors and benefices. Hugh gave largely 
of his great wealth to his brother Jocelin for the church, and 
Jocelin gave all that he had to “the church he loved so well, 
in which he had been nourished from his infancy,” where, as 
his fellow-canons attested before his election, “he had lived in 
all good conscience among them hitherto.” 

Thus the two brothers, in a spirit of local patriotism and 
pious devotion, which will compare with that of Florentine 
citizens and builders of Italian towns, became the makers of 
their native town. The registers bear witness that after his 
return from exile Jocelin was working steadily through troublous 
times to build up the constitution of his church of secular 
canons at Wells, on the lines of his predecessors, Reginald 
and Robert—increasing the prebends, remodelling the offices, 
giving full and definite duties and additional endowments to 
every member of the staff of the church, providing hospital, 
schools, houses for the resident canons, making and stocking 
his park at Wells, building and repairing houses and a chapel 
at Wookey. He was not the creator, but the remodeller, legis- 
lator and finisher of the constitution. So as builder of the 
fabric he continued and finished the work of his predecessors, 
repairing and rebuilding what was dilapidated or unfinished, 
adding largely new and original work, and when sufficiently 
completed in interior arrangements and endowment he conse- 
crated his finished work shortly before his death. 

Professor Willis has told us that the date of the consecra- 
tion of the church by Jocelin in 1239 agrees “with that phase 
of Early English work which the architecture of the west front 
presents,” and that the west front “is built in the fully-developed 
Early English style in which Salisbury is built.” We know 
that Jocelin was a frequent visitor at Salisbury, while Bishop 
Poore was building. He was present at the consecration of the 
choir in 1225 ; he was one of the commissioners named by the 
Pope to pronounce on the merits of St. Osmund for canonisa- 
tion in 1228. The architecture and contemporary evidence lead 
to the conclusion that the west front was Jocelin’s special work 
while repairing and completing the unfinished nave of his pre- 
decessors. If this was so, it would have been a noble achieve- 
ment for the last twenty years of a troubled episcopate. If he 
did this and no more than this, it would not be difficult to 
imagine how the tradition would have grown that he was the 
builder of the whole church. Amidst the obscurity attaching 
to the early building in the troublous times of the twelfth 
century, Jocelin’s fame as benefactor, legislator, builder of the 
west front and the finisher of the church would eclipse the 
fame of his predecessors and invest him justly with the title of 
“the builder of church,” “as if there had been none like him, 
nor would be after him.” But with these documents before us, 
I claim that those who went before and prepared the way for 
Jocelin’s achievements should not be forgotten. 

“Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona.” Jocelin is first and 
foremost, but Reginald de Bohun ought to hold the second 
place of honour between Robert and Jocelin as one of the 
“makers of Wells,” one of the “first three” master builders of 
our holy and beautiful house of St. Andrew in Wells. 


THE HISTORY OF WANTAGE.* 


I HAVE to thank you most heartily on behalf of our Berks 

Archzological Society for the welcome which you have 
given us to your ancient.town. One of the great objects which 
our Society has in view is to stir up some antiquarian zeal and 
enthusiasm in the towns and villages which we visit, and to 
strive to interest the inhabitants in the past history of the place 
where they live. We believe that a man’s interest in his native. 
town should not be limited to the knowledge of the amount of 
rates and taxes which he is called upon to pay; but that he 
should learn to roam at will in the “ city of memories” which 
every town becomes when at every turn and corner we meet 
with something that reminds us of the past and recalls the 
pleasing associations of old town life. It is not a difficult task to 
arouse some historical interest in the annals of this old town. . 


* A paper read by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield at a meeting of the 
Berks Archzeological Society in the Town Hall, Wantage, and pub- 
lished in the Reading Mercury. 
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It enjoys a world-wide reputation as the birthplace and early 
home of Alfred, our great national hero, law-maker, poet, sage, 
scholar and king. Indeed it is fitting that just now all lovers of 
history, all hero-worshippers and all whose hearts are swayed 
by patriotism should gather together at the birthplace of Alfred, 
when the millenary of the great and good king is so fast 
approaching. The respect for the memory of our national 
heroes has great practical utility and inspires us to follow their 
noble examples. The other day when workmen were busily 
engaged in decorating Nelson’s column in Trafalgar Square, 
preparing for the celebration of Trafalgar Day, someone asked 
what they were doing. “Why,” said a voice in the ‘crowd, 
“they are taking him down. We shall be wanting him soon. 
You are aware that it is proposed to hold a great national 
commemoration of the great king to whom this_ king- 
dom owes so much in many ways. King Alfred died in 
October 901 A.D., and consequently the thousandth anni- 
versary of his death will occur in October 1901. The 
traditions which have gathered round his name are those 
of religion, learning, defence, seamanship, law and culture, and 
it is hoped that all who use our mother tongue will join without 
distinction of creed, race, nation or party in honouring the 
memory of “The Darling of the English.” I have a faint 
notion that we ought to do something in Berkshire to forward 
this commemoration. Lord Wantage, our chairman, has 
anticipated this national appreciation of Alfred by erecting the 
noble statue which adorns your Market Place, a magnificent 
monument of the great king, and also of the munificence 
of the donor, but still I trust that something else may yet be 
done in Berkshire in order to.observe this national commemora- 
tion. Alfred had far more to:do with Berkshire than ever he 
had with Winchester, though his dust lies there. ‘ 

Here he was born (as Asser states in his “‘ Annals” of the 
reign of Alfred the Great), These are his words :—“In the 
year of our Lord’s Incarnation 849 was born Alfred, king of 
the Anglo-Saxons, at the royal village of Wanating, in Berk- 
shire, which county has its name from the wood of Berroc, 
where the box-tree grows most abundantly.” Here his early 
life was spent, as the chronicler says :—“ He was loved by his 
father and mother, and even by all the people—above all his 
brothers, and was educated at the Court of the king. As he ad- 
vanced through the years of infancy and youth his form appeared 
more comely than that of his brothers ; in look, in speech and in 
manners he was more graceful than they. His noble nature im- 
planted in him from his cradle a love of wisdom above all things ; 
but with shame beit spoken, by the unworthy neglect of his parents 
and nurses, he remained, illiterate even till he was twelve years 
old or more, but he listened with serious attention to the Saxon 
poems which he often heard recited, and easily retained them 
in his docile memory.” Here, too, on the neighbouring downs 
he loved to hunt. Asser says :—“ He was a zealous practiser of 
hunting in all branches, and hunted with great assiduity and 
success ; for skill and good fortune in this art, as in all others, 
are among the gifts of God, as we also have often witnessed.” 
Evidently the good bishop was himself a keen sportsman, and 
perhaps was the original prototype of the hunting parson. 
Here his stepmother inspired his love for Saxon poetry, show- 
ing him a book of poems which she offered to the royal 
children—to whomsoever should soonest learn to repeat the 
verses. This task the future king accomplished and_ thus 
gained the reward. Here, too, on the neighbouring downs he 
fought the Danes, and saved his country by a great deliver- 
ance. It was in the year 871 when the Pagan army “of hate- 
ful memory” (as the chronicler states) left the East Anglias, 
and entering the kingdom of the West Saxons came to the 
royal city called Reading. Then was fought the battle of 
Englefield, or Anglesfield; when the Danes were conquered, 
but only for a time. A long and fierce fight followed nigh the 
gates of Reading, wherein the Pagans gained the victory and 
Ethelwulf was among the slain. Then followed the famous 
battle of Ascendune, which turned the tide of victory and 
taught the Danes a lesson, and stayed their onward plundering 
march, and although they caused much subsequent trouble and 
many other stern battles had to be fought, they learnt at 
Ascendune that their arms were not invincible and_ that 
Englishmen could defend themselves, their hearths and homes 
against their foes, and could hold their own against the over- 
whelming swarms of ruthless barbarians. 

_ Iam not going to enter upon the discussion as to the exact 
site of this famous battle, about which antiquaries have fought 
as fiercely as did the Saxon and Danish hosts, or assert without 
fear of contradiction that the White Horse above Uffington was 
carved in memory of the mighty conflict ; but it certainly is 
probable that near here it took place, and we can imagine the 
troops of Saxon warriors, with their long hair, their shields and 
Spears, assembling here at Wantage and marching out to meet 
their dreaded foe. 

Have we any traces of the home of Alfred which time has 
spared after a lapse of a thousand years? Yes, We must look 
sh the site of the old palace of the Saxon kings in the High 

zarden, where there is a close which bears the name of “ Court 


So 


Close” and Pallett’s More, which has been supposed to be a 


corruption of Palace More. T : t 
King Alfred’s Bath, and tradition associates this spot as the: 
site of the palace of the Saxon kings.. We must not imagine 
it to have been a very lordly dwelling, resplendent with bar- 


baric gold and gems, a gorgeous home of luxury and magnifi- —~ 


cence. Palaces in Saxon times were not very grand houses. 


Alfred’s home would consist of an irregular group of low build- 
ings, almost all of one storey, constructed. of stone or mud: 


foundations, the upper part of the walls being made of wood. 
In the centre of the group was the hall, with door opening into- 
the court. On one side stood the chapel ; on,the other side a 


kitchen and numerous other rooms with lean-to roof, a tower — 


for purposes of defence in case of attack, stables and barns 
were scattered about outside the house, and with the cattle and: 
horses lived the grooms and herdsmen, while villans and cottiers. 
dwelt in the humble, low, shed-like buildings which clustered 
round the Saxon noble’s dwelling. An illustration of such a 
house appears in an illumination preserved in an ancient 


Harleian MSS. Such was doubtless the style of the unpretend- _ 


ing habitation or palace of Alfred. ; 

The site of this dwelling is certainly associated with Roman. 
Wantage. Mr. Salmon supposes that Wantage was the Roman 
station called Glevum in the Itineraries ; but this opinion is 
generally unsupported. Roman coins, however, have been dug 
up on this spot. Mr. Wise saw a brass of the Emperor Valens 


There, too, is what is knownas 


dug up, with the words “Securitas Reipublicze” on the reverse. _ 


A Roman road ran through the town, called the Portway, which 
still forms the road from Wallingford, and continues through 
Childrey and Uffington to Wiltshire. Alfred bequeathed his 
royal manor of Wantage to his wife, Ealswith, the daughter 
of Ethelred, Earl of Mercia, who died in 904. It then reverted. 
to the Crown, and continued to be a royal demesne until the 
Conquest. Here a code of laws was drawn up by EthelredjII. 
and his Council in 990. _And now we come to that precious 
record for historians, the Domesday Survey, and try to discover 
what Norman Wantage was like. There we read that the king 
(William I.) holds Wantage (Wanetinz) in demesne. 
Edward (Edward Confessor) held it. Then and now there 
were three hides (a hide was 120 acres) which were free from. 


taxes. There were twenty-one ploughlands (a ploughland was 


as much land as one plough with oxen could plough in a year), 
thirty villans, forty cottiers and five serfs. It was valued at 
612., formerly in Saxon times at 55/. 


King ~ 


And then the record: — 


states that in this royal manor one Petrus Episcopus had 


two parts of his church together with four hides belonging to. 
it. 
which alarmed me for the credit of the bishop. Did he never 
pay his legal dues? That was a sad reflection on Bishop Peter. 
However, I discover that by a delightful arrangement (which I 


wish was in force now) this ecclesiastical property had no- 
Think of that, my heavily rated brethren. 


taxes to pay at all. 
—there was no need then for a Clerical Tithe Relief Act. 


However, King William had his revenge, for he took the lands _ q 


into his own hands, because they seemed to have belonged to 
the bishop in his private capacity, and not as attached to his 
bishopric; the reason could hardly be termed sufficient. 
Bishop Peter was Bishop of Lichfield, being consecrated to that 
see in 1075. Another ecclesiastic, one William the Deacon, 
held lands of the king, which did not pay taxes, and doubtless. 
officiated in the little chapel which once stood in the church-. 
yard, the beautiful Norman door of which is preserved in the 
buildings of King Alfred’s School. 

In the time of Henry III. the manor was held of the king 
by Walter, Earl of Pembroke, who died in 1245, and of him it 


Then I read “nunquam geldabant”—they never paid—_ 


¥ 


was held by Fulke Fitzwarine, by the service of one knight's. _ 
fee. Thus the family became connected with Wantage, which — 


did so much for the town, and probably reared that stately 
church which is its chief glory. This Fulke Fitzwarine was 


descended from a Norman baron, one Guarine de Meer, who 
came over with the Conqueror, and was appointed by him 


Warden of the Marches of Wales and Sheriff of Shropshire. 
Fulke was a brave soldier, and was drowned in a river at the 
battle of Lewes in 1264, fighting for the king. His posterity 
long continued to possess the manor, and from the twenty-third 


year of Edward I. were summoned as barons to Parliament. — 


At length the good stock came to an end in the male line, and 
Elizabeth, the sister and heir of the Fulke Fitzwarine who died 


in 1421, brought the barony in marriage to Sir Richard — 


Hankford, whose daughter and heir Thomasine married Sir 


William Bouchier, who was summoned to Parliament as Lord — 


Fitzwarine in 1449. His grandson, John Lord Fitzwarine, was. 


created Earl of Bath in 1537. Sir Christopher Wrey, Bart., by 
marriage obtained a share of the barony, whose son, Sir 
Bouchier Wrey, sold it to the Doyleys of Oxfordshire. Then 
it passed through various hands, amongst others Mr. Giles, 
Mr. Samuel Worthington and Mr. Bunn. There has been no 
manorial-house in the town for many years, but the Fitzwarines. 
had a seat here. A charter of market was granted by 
Henry III, to the Fitzwarines, a good old loyal family and 
favourites of the king. re 


~ 
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Your church has already been admirably described by our 
President, who is a great authority on ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, and he has left me very little to add. I have already 
told you of your earliest rectors, Peter the Bishop and William 
the Deacon. Perhaps it was the difficulties of Henry II. with 
another bishop, one Thomas & Becket, which forced him to 
give the rectory and advowson to the famous monastery of Bec, 
in Normandy. This giving of livings and monasteries to 
aliens was part of a rotten system by which so many foreign 
monks and priests fattened on our English lands, and left us 
ignorant and poverty-stricken. However, alien priories were 
abolished by the wise act of Henry V., and the advowson and 
rectory lapsed to the Crown. The king gave it to John Duke 
of Bedford, Regent of France, who died in 1436, made it over 
to Henry VI., and ‘he gave it, with much wisdom and right 
feeling, to the Dean and Canons of Windsor, to whose wise 
selection in recent years Wantage people are indebted for the 
able services of the present vicar and his revered predecessor 
‘Canon Butler. 
You have no Mayor and Corporation to regulate your 
affairs, but you have a curious body which is rather peculiar. 
You are aware that certain lands were given in the reigns of 
Henry VI. and VII. by Lords Fitzwarine of the Bouchier stock 
‘for certain charitable purposes. In the reign of good Queen 
_ Bess, in 1597,a famous Act was made for the proper governing 

-of this charity, whereby twelve governors were appointed, 
who were constituted a body corporate, having a common seal, 
and directed to administer the charity for the relief of the 
poor, the repair of the roads and the support of a grammar 
school. Six governors were chosen by the principal inhabitants 
and six by the gentry of the neighbourhood. Amongst those 
who were first appointed I notice the well-known good old 
Berkshire names of Sir Edward Fettyplace of Childrey, John 
Dolman of Childrey, Sir Francis Moore of Fawley, and Thomas 
-Aldworth.” Nor must I omit one who deserves to rank second 
to Alfred as Wantage’s greatest son. In a house near the 
church, where in my time at Wantage the assistant clergy 
lived, was born Joseph Butler, afterwards Bishop of Durham. 
He was the son of a dissenting tradesman and destined for the 
Presbyterian ministry. But his genius was needed elsewhere. 
He changed his views, entered Oriel College in 1714 and there 
laid the foundations of that learning which enabled him to 
crush and defeat the attacks of the theists and atheists of the 
Jast century by that immortal work “ The Analogy of Religion.” 
He was Bishop of Bristol in 1738 and translated to Durham 
in 1750. 

With the mention of this great name I must conclude my 
brief record of your town, which we are proud to visit to-day. 
I have told you of the Fitzwarines, the Bouchiers and Wreys, 
and other illustrious names, but Wantage has one honour more 
dn that it gives its name to the title of our distinguished chair- 
man to-day, whose achievements as a soldier, a statesman, 
-agriculturist and squire reflect honour on the town which is, I 
‘feel sure, proud to have given its name to the First Baron 
Wantage. 


ARCHITECT’S FEES. 


A’ a meeting of Ayr Town Council on the 9th inst. an 
account, amounting to 47/. 5s., was submitted from Mr. 
‘H. J. Blanc, architect, Edinburgh. The account consisted of 
31/. 10s., fee for plans and report on sites for the new town 
hall, and 15/7: 15s. fee for supplementary plans and report. The 
finance committee decided to recommend the payment of only 
312. 10s. Mr. Lamb said it had been distinctly laid down 
‘before Mr. Blanc had been employed that he was to receive 
thirty guineas for his services. If Mr. Blanc had prepared a 
‘second report. he had done so on his own responsibility and 
mot on the instructions of the Council. Mr. J. B. Fergusson 
asked the town clerk if the Town Council could repudiate pay- 
ment of Mr. Blanc’s account. Mr. Blanc had modified his 
charge for the supplementary report to fifteen guineas, and he 
might, if he chose, charge sixty guineas for his services, and 
that might be the end of it. As he understood, Mr. Blanc 
had been instructed by the members of the committee 
to make this supplementary report. Dean of Guild 
Morton said he objected to that statement if it applied 
to him, for he had given instructions for no such thing. 
Mr. Fergusson said he had not stated anything to that effect, 
but that Mr. Blanc had received such instructions. Dean of 
Guild Morton said not from him, and he thought it was a 
proper course to refuse to pay more than 30 guineas. Mr. 
Highet said he had been assured that the report would not cost 
more than 30 guineas. Mr. Craig said that as a member of the 
committee he wanted to clear himself, and he had not been 
aware of the instruction. Dean of Guild Morton said he would 
‘be glad if Mr. Fergusson would name who had given the 
instruction. Mr. Craig said Dean of Guild Morton had been 
present when the instruction was alleged to have been given. 
He thought that if the members of committee present gave 
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the instruction they ought to pay the extra charge, and he 
declined to: be responsible. Provost Templeton said he 
was one’ of the four members of committee who had met 
Mr. Blanc on September 17 last year, and it had then been 
pointed out to Mr. Blanc that he might have drawn up another 
report with relative sketches, and Mr. Blanc had agreed to do 
so. Dean of Guild Morton asked where the instructions came 
in? Provost Templeton said Mr. Blanc had had no orders 
further than that. Dr. Naismith said that what had passed 
looked very like a second instruction. The town clerk ex- 
plained that Mr. Blanc had written to him, stating that he 
would like to meet the members of committee. He (the town 
clerk) had: got the letter on the day Mr. Blanc arrived, and he 
had sent round to as many members of the committee as he 
could get.. Mr. Craig said he had got no notice of any meet- 
ing.. Mr. Paterson pointed out that if there had been a proper 
committee meeting its proceedings would be minuted. Dean 
of Guild Morton said he had got no official intima- 
tion of any committee meeting, ard he had been pre- 
sent by accident. .Mr. Fergusson said he had met Mr. 
Blanc in the train, and had been informed by him that 
he would like to meet the committee and explain his report. 
On the day Mr. Blanc arrived he (Mr. Fergusson) had called 
at the town clerk’s office, and there learned that no arrange- 
ment had been made for the committee to meet him, the only 
instruction given being that when Mr. Blanc arrived a message 
was to be'sent to the members of committee to meet him. That 
seemed to him like treating Mr. Blanc with incivility. Dean 
of Guild Morton denied that he had ever shown incivility to 
Mr. Blanc. Mr. Fergusson said he considered Mr. Blanc had 
been treated with the greatest discourtesy. He certainly had 
no hesitation in say that Mr. Blanc had“been instructed. He 
did not care personally though he had to pay the 15 guineas, 
but so far as Mr. Blanc was concerned, he had been 


instructed. If the four members of committee had done 
wrong, by all means let them be made to pay the sum 
due, but it seemed to him to be a very miserable 


thing to try to reject Mr. Blanc’s charges. Bailie Grant 
said that if the Council had incurred a legal debt they 
were bound to pay it, no matter who was eventually respon- 
sible. Bailie Smith said the Council were not legally respon- 
sible, and if any one had taken it upon himself to represent or 
misrepresent the Council in incurring debt, it was him and not 
the Council who should pay it. Dean of Guild Morton said he 
had had information as to the time of day Mr. Blanc would 
arrive, and he could not have called a meeting of committee. 
Mr. Fergusson said he was satisfied that there had been no 
intentional discourtesy to Mr. Blanc, but he himself had been 
informed of the train by which Mr. Blanc was to arrive, the 
train by which, in point of fact, he had arrived. He moved the 
disapproval of the minute in so far as it referred to the refusal 
to pay the whole of Mr. Blanc’s account. On a division thirteen 
voted for the approval of the minute that Mr. Blanc should be 
paid 317. 10s., and five for the disapproval of the minute and 
that he should be paid 47/7. 5s. 


EXCAVATIONS AT EPHESUS. 


N a letter to the Zzmes Mr. F. R. C. Hutton writing from 
the Hotel Ephesus, Aysaolouk, Asia Minor, says :— 
Travellers in the Levant think of Ephesus 2s a place where 
there are many associations but little to see.. But the recent 
excavations by the Austrians have altered all that, and as the 
work is but little known I take the liberty of writing to you on 
the subject. The great theatre has been excavated, the whole 
of the columns of the proscenium and the passage and ante- 
room with mosaic pavements have been opened up, and work 
‘is going on still in the upper portions of the theatre. In front 
is the street with the marks of the chariot wheels all along «the 
pavements. There are also the whole series of buildings be- 
hind and underneath the gymnasium, including some lovely 
marble water-troughs with oxen and oak wreaths and some fine 
marble doorways all zz sz¢u. But perhaps the most interesting 
thing is that which is now being excavated—the lovely semi- 
circular marble portico with its steps, which occupied the whole 
east side of the harbour. What there is now is most beautiful 
and interesting, and each week discloses something new. 
Perhaps to Christians there is the most interesting thought that 
St. Paul landed at these steps, and we can take our place with 
him in the theatre. It is quite impossible to do justice to all 
the sights in a morning, and visitors who wish to stay longer 
will find Karponza, the landlord of the hotel, a very obliging 
and intelligent man, and the accommodation comfortable. 


M. Camille Boignard has been successful in the competi 
tion for the diploma of the Exhibition of 19c0. The prize was 
Industry is represented in it by a figure placed between 
<n olive tree and an oak 
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| works of the master, and the single portraits are excellent. Ly 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


AccorpDING to Sir A. P. Heywoop, the president of the 
Central Council of Church Bell-ringers, “during the past 
ten years bell-hangers, under some pressure, have come 
round to substituting as far as possible iron for wood in 
their work, which is consequently now more costly, 
but far more satisfactory from every point of view. Less 
generally, successful has been the endeavour to induce 
architects to admit the well-established advantages of 
using the bell frame as an effective cross-bracing to 
the tower, instead of leaving it loose on projecting 
corbels, as of old, to batter and spread the walls.” 
The Society for the Preservation of Ancient Build- 
ings have protested against the doctrine. They say :— 
‘Movement is received directly by the masonry or brick- 
work, whereas an oak cage of a reasonable height, properly 
constructed, relieves the walling of some strain, as It 1s 
taken by the natural spring in the timber, provided the 
cage stands clear of the wall all round at the level of its 
upper beams. We are aware that in time, partly through 
shrinkage of the timber, the frames work loose, and the 
bell-ringers usually take the simple expedient of driving in 
wedges between these upper beams and the walls, and this 
has caused the destruction of very many towers ; but after 
‘all this is in effect somewhat similar to the iron frame advo- 
cated by Sir ARTHUR HrEywoop. These timber cages can 
in all cases be tightened up so as to avoid the necessity for 
the bell-ringers’ wedges. It will beobvious to all that the lower 
down the tower the support of the bell cage is taken the less 
strain the tower will have to receive, and also that timber 
is a better material for deadening the vibration than metal.” 


Apart from the’ injury to the tower which has been ‘caused |. 


by muscular ringers exerting all their strength, bells are, in 
many places, too noisy to be enjoyed by the nerves of the 
majority of people. Sir A. P. HEywoop imposes all the 
blame on architects through being “ wedded to a false tradi- 
tion,” for, as he ‘says “they invariably assume that bells, to be 
' properly heard, should be hung on a level with the window- 
openings ; the result in the immediate vicinity being a 
deafening clang, with an undue preponderance of the tones 
of those bells which hang nearest the listener. The ideal 
tower is one with no sound-windows, but with an open top. 
This desideratum is most nearly approached by building up 
the windows—of course behind the louvres—even if neces- 
sary to the spring of their arched heads, so that the sound 
from the bells when mouth upwards may have to rise before 
obtaining a vent. This procedure is well worth its cost, for 
the result is effectually to’soften the tones to the bystander, 
while making them at the same time more distinct, if 
slightly less loud, at a distance.” 


THE importance of building in connection with the 
cure of consumption was demonstrated by Dr. Moore, 
president of the Royal College of Physicians, Ireland, in an 
address which he delivered on Monday. He said that 
year by year the conviction grows stronger that in treating 
this fell disease in the wards of a general hospital we are 
committing a grave hygienic error. In an address on the 
“Prevention and Cure of Tuberculosis,” delivered before 
the Section of Medicine at the Carlisle meeting of the 
British Medical Association in 1896, Dr. Moore pointed 
out that theoretically the air of an hospital ward, however 
clean and well ventilated that ward may be, is unsuited for 
a consumptive. In it his surroundings are calculated to 
depress. The hospital treatment of tuberculosis should 
resolve itself into providing of (1) consumption hospitals 
or sanatoria in which the disease could be treated in its 
earlier and more hopeful stages ; (2) special consumption 
wards in general hospitals, into which tuberculosis, and 
that disease alone, should be received ; (3) refuges for 
those far advanced in or dying of consumption. ‘The facts 
laid down by Dr. Moore are not sufficiently recognised, 


for too many believe that so long as patients can oc- | 


casionally walk or rest in the open air no more is required. 


IN 1885 the authorities of the Louvre expended 
104,000 francs on three paintings by FRANK Hats. One 
represented an elderly man named BEvERSTEIN, the other 
his wife, and the third, which is of larger size, the BrvER- 
STEIN family. The last is one of the most important known 
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specimens of his style. The sum paid for them was 
unusually moderate, for FRANK Hats is one of those 
masters whose works are eagerly sought by collectors. 
The pictures have since suffered from the operations of thea 
official restorers, and consequently they have ceased to _ 
exhibit the original condition of the works. They were, 
however, not worse treated than many other famous works —_ 
in the Louvre. But what makes the present case most _ 
exasperating is the evidence it affords of the impossibility © 
to reform the official system which allows works to be mal- 
treated in order to resist demands for improvements. How- 
ever angrily amateurs and artists may rail at the _thorough- 
going operations, policy appears to demand that the recipes 
employed must always be considered as enhancing the value _ 
of the pictures. : } ae 


‘ 


THE studio in Lord LricuTon’s house at Kensington is. 
utilised for the exhibition of works in connection with the _ 
Clergy and Artists’ Association. Mr. Warts contributes 
two characteristic works—Z%e Shrine of Christianity and the 
Creation of Eve. From Mr. Suretps is a Raising of 
Lazarus. Mr. Recinarp Hatiwarp’s altar-piece for. a 
church in Bury is inspired by a reverential feeling. The 
painter and Mr. Louis Davis are representatives of the new 
school of ecclesiastical decoration. From what was said. 
at the general meeting on Wednesday, the growth of the — 
Association is considered to be encouraging, but the 
organisation is incomplete. Mr. Horman Hunt advocated 
the adoption of a general principle in the shaping of ay 
institution which was to have the control of artistic matters, 
and that was that they ought not to have the elections . 
from within, but that, if it could be arranged, the generak 
body should elect the officers. Some institutions had 3 
suffered very much indeed because the voice of the body of 
the profession had not been heard at all, but they had been | 
managed by a clique. They ought to be very carefulto _ 
prevent anything of that kind there. The draft rules were _ 
referred back to the committee in order that they might 
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ANOTHER volume has been added to the series of hand: 
books published by Mr. Joun Murray, yiz. “ Wilts and 
Dorset.” It is interesting to others besides the ordinary 
tourists, for Mr. THomas Harpy has identified several of | Ng 
the places which are described in his Wessex novels.. The A 
aid of General Pirt-Rivers has also been invoked for the : 


4 


bring forward something definite at the annual meeting. 
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prehistoric remains. The descriptions of architecture 

evince the care which is always expected in the smallest 
work coming from Albemarle Street. The maps and plans” 
are legible, although full of detail, and contour lines have 
been introduced. There is much to be seen that will 
gratify the archzologists, and it is not strange so many 
lovers of what is anciént were connected with the county... 
Joun Britton, who did so much to make architecture 
popular, was born at Kington St. Michael, where his father _ 
was a baker, maltster, shopkeeper and small farmer. In. 
Blandford lived one of the last of the glass-painters, who 
was described by Auprey as “Old Harprnc, the only 
countrey glasse painter that ever I knew, though before’ 
the Reformation there was no county or great town but _ 
had glass-painters.” CuNnNINGTON, the antiquary, lived at 
Heytesbury; Hurcuins, the historian of Dorset, was rector _ 
of Wareham; Bishop Tanner, the author of “Notitia ag 
Monastica,” was a native of Market Lavington; BRowN- 
WILLIs was born at Blandford St. Mary; Sir CHristoPHER 

WreEN belonged to East Noyle, and the rectory where he 

was born remained till 1880. The family, it appears, was 
cf Danish origin. .The father of the architect, who was: 
rector, “was a learned divine, and had even studied the ar’ 
in which his son so distinguished himself. The information _ 
in the pages is so varied the handbook will be found 
interesting to “stay-at home travellers,” a race not yen. 
extinct. } 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


: 
CATHEDRAL SERIES._WELLS: N AVE, LCOKING- EAST. 


BANK OF ENGLAND: LAW COURTS BRANCH. LIVERPOOL BRANCH! 
MANCHESTER BRANCH. . ¢ 


-an aggregate on the right side. 


during the session. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


4 N Friday evening last the session of the Architectural 


Association was opened at 9 Conduit Street, W., the 
chair being occupied by Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.1.B.A., 
the re-elected president. Ps 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith proposed the adoption of the annual 
balance-sheet and report. He said that it was with the utmost 
pleasure he moved their adoption, as the balance-sheet showed 
He was glad to say that the 
Association was now in a sound condition financially, and, as 
far as he could foresee, this improvement in money matters bid 
fair to be permanent, and, more particularly on the educational 
side, affairs had now been established on a satisfactory basis. 
They would see in the report an increase in membership to the 
number of fifty-two, and this although the question of payment 
had been pressed more closely than ever. There had been two 
main reasons for this growth in numbers: there were fewer 
resignations, and many old members had rejoined them, always 
a gratifying feature in any society. From the Royal Institute 
‘of British Architects they had likewise received the most useful 
donation of 100/. Another feature of the year was the excellent 
common room which had been provided and furnished at the 
studio, an improvement for which their thanks were due to the 
initiative of their President, who had presented to them the 
very handsome clock which adorned the room. The papers 
read and the discussions that followed during the session just 
closed had been of exceptional interest. He ventured to think, 
indeed, that no like body did so much for its members in pro- 
viding equally practical papers. Their library was in great 
need of new books, and he appealed to members to 
‘generously assist in this respect. 
attendance of students at the classes had been exceptionally 
good and regular. 

Mr. F. Hooper, in seconding the motion, which was carried 


by acclamation, said the only matter for regret in the report was 


that there were no awards of prizes in several classes. 

A vote of thanks to the honorary auditors, Messrs. Stonhold 
and Davis, was agreed to on the motion of Mr. H. W. Pratt. 

The President announced that Messrs. G. Collins and C. A. 
Kelly had been reinstated as members. He also stated that 
Messrs. Hart and Satchell had resigned their positions on the 
committee under theoperation of the rules. They were, how- 
ever, eligible for re-election, and had expressed their willingness 


_ to again stand if elected, and he had great pleasure in propos- 


ing that they be re-elected on the committee. This was unani- 
mously carried. 

_ Mr. Carvill moved a vote of thanks to the numerous donors 
of books to the library, and ‘read thirty-three nominations for 
membership. é 


Medals and Prizes. 
The President then distributed the medals and books. 


A.A. Travelling Studentship, value 257, and bronze medal, 
D. T. Fyfe ; second prize, value 5/7, H. Tanner, jun. ; hon, 


mention, H. Farquharson. 


A.A. Medal, not awarded ; prize, value 5/7. 5s., H. Tanner, 
un. mes 
? Andrew Oliver Prize, value 5/. 5s., G. J. T. Reavell. 

Arthur Cates Scholarship, C. L. Fleming-Williams. 

. Lectures, Division —Silver medal and A.A. Scholarship, 
value 6/. 65., P. J. Westwood ; bronze medal, A. R. Conder; 
hon. mention, H. J. Worrow. D2vis¢on //.—silver medal, P. J. 
Turner; bronze medal, H. S. Barrett; hon. mention, R. H. 
Spalding. Studio, Division J—Silver medal and one volume 
of the A.A. Sketch-Book, S. V. North ; bronze medal, A. A. 
Carder. Dzvzston J7.—Silver medal, A. Symon ; bronze medal 
and one volume of the A:A. Sketch-Book, G. H. Jenkins ; hon. 
mention, W. J. Davies. 


President’s: Address. 


My first words in addressing you for the second time from 
this chair must be to express my warm appreciation of the 
‘honour you have done me in re-electing me as your president 
for the ensuing year. If when I first accepted this honourable 


and important position I felt that the responsibility was a great- 


one, I can assure you that aftera year in office my sense of that 
responsibility has increased rather than diminished, and it is 
with no small diffidence that I again accept the post of presi- 
dent of the Architectural Association. However, the very fact 
of my re-election leads me to hope that I still have your con- 
fidence, and that I may depend upon your help and support 
I can only promise you I will give in the 
future, as I indeed have tried to do in the past, my best services 
and energies tothe interests of the Architectural Association 
and its grand educational work. 

Before proceeding with the.more formal part of this address, 
I cannot refrain from first expressing my warmest gratitude to 
each individual member of the late committee for their un- 


‘swerving loyalty, and the support given to me as their chair- 


man during the last session, and especially to the hon, secre- 
taries, Mr. Howley Simand Mr, G. B. Carvill, and our secretary, 


During the session the. 


Mr. Driver. Nothing could have exceeded the harmony and 
good-will that has existed on all sides. There has, as far as I 
remember, been no single note of discord. All have worked 
with one end and aim—the good of the Architectural Associa- 
tion—with the natural result that I think we may fairly congra- 
tulate ourselves upon the exceptional—I may say ‘almost 
phenomenal—success, both from a working and financial point 
of view, of the past session. 

' First, as regards membership, I am glad to be able to state 
that the roll of members is the highest on record, and that the 
total now exceeds 1,250, That our financial position is equally 
sound and satisfactory may be judged from the fact that, in 
spite of necessarily increased expenditure, we are able to carry 
forward a record balance of not less than 2242, odd to our 
premises and general fund. 

In my opening address last year it may be remembered 
that I called special attention to the work of the studio, and 
more particularly to that branch of its work that most closely 
binds us with the past work of the Association, and is still most 
closely allied to the voluntary system of teaching—I mean the 
school of design. I then pointed out that the committee had 
been a good deal puzzled to find out the cause for the general 
falling-off in the membership and work of this once-popular 
class, and I expressed my earnest hope that the alterations 
made as to the fees and the working out of designs would make 
the work of that class more really representative of the work of 
the Architectural Association. My hopes have been more than 
verified, and it is most satisfactory to find that the efforts of the 
committee have in a great measure succeeded in making both 
the elementary and advanced classes of design as they should 
be, not only the most popular, but oné of the most useful 
classes in the whole system. of the work of the Association. As 
against the numbers of twenty-two and twelve students who 
joined the elementary and advanced classes of design re- 
spectively in the previous session, no less than seventy-eight 
and seventeen students joined during the last session. This 
success was, I am glad to say, not confined to numbers only; 
the work done showed a great advance on that of some previous 
years, and some designs sent in were of-considerable merit. 

The interest and enthusiasm was, however, partly perhaps 
owing to numbers better sustained in the elementary than in 
the advanced class. It is hoped that this may be remedied in 
future years, as the committee, profiting by the experience 
gained during the last session, have wisely decided to make the 
subjects in the elementary class somewhat more elementary in 
character, with the view of inducing all students to join the 
elementary class in their early years of study, and as a matter 
of course to follow on into the advanced class, which in future 
will not be an advanced class in name only. I do most 
sincerely hope that all students who joined the elementary 
class last session will rejoin the school of design this year, and 
continue their studies, either by going on into the advanced class, 
or remaining for another session in the elementary class of 
design, as I cannot too strongly urge upon students that it is 
not by one or two flashy, or perhaps even clever designs, made 
in a single session, by which their work will best be judged, or 
that will be of most value to them, but by carefully giving their 
attention to the smallest details in design, and methodically 
following on their work stage by stage for two or three sessions, 
“Do little things now,” says a Persian proverb, “so shall big 
things come to thee, asking to be done.” It is no small thing 
for students to be able to get the advantage of criticism upon 
their early work freely and ungrudgingly given by many 
of the well-known artists whose names appear on our visitors’ 


list, and I cannot too strongly advise them to get as much out 


of those visitors as they possibly can while they have the 
chance. 

I think those who were present at the first meeting of the 
studio on October 11 last year will have appreciated the inno- 
vation of opening the session with short informal addresses to 
students, when Mr. Aston Webb and Mr. Cole Adams so 
kindly gave us their valuable support. It is not too much to 
say that this meeting inspired very genuine enthusiasm amongst 
the students, old and young, and that Mr. Aston Webb’s useful 
hints on planning, and warm and sympathetic remarks in 
reference to the class of design, will long be remembered by 
all who heard them. While mentioning Mr. Aston Webb’s 
name, I cannot refrain from referring to the well-deserved 
honour bestowed upon him by the Royal Academy. No 
election made by that body has ever been more popular in the 
ranks of the A.A. than that of our past President and warm 
supporter, Aston Webb, and no congratulations offered to him 
are more sincere and hearty than those offered by the members 
of our body. P 

I hope that the work of the present session will be opened 
in a similar manner, and I am glad to be able to state that 
Mr. Ricardo and Mr. Seth-Smith have kindly consented to 
give us their help on Tuesday next, October 10, by short 
practical, descriptive addresses. 

While. referring to the studio work, which has been so 
thoroughly and ably carried forward by Mr, W. G. B. Lewis 


, 
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assisted by Mr. de Gruchy, I must commend to the notice of 
students the admirable system of time sketches started during 
the last session by Mr. Lewis. These sketch designs, made 
under the direct supervision of the instructor, will be found 
most valuable, especially to younger students. The system 
will help in giving them method in their earliest attempts at 
design, and so render their future efforts more direct 
and effective. Encouraging as the students’ work in the studio 
has been, there is room for improvement. : 
working with no higher aim than to make drawings sufficiently 
good for qualification in the R.I.B.A. examinations or for 
admission to the R.A. is a real one; and the falling off in the 
attendance towards the end of the session shows a lack of 
appreciation on the part of some students of the greatness of 
the work that lies before them, and of the necessity of thorough- 
ness and methodical perseverance in their studies. i 

Another branch of the studio work that is not receiving the 
support of students in a manner which the importance of the 
subject demands, is the modelling class. This is all the more 
extraordinary, as we still retain the valuable services of our old 
friend Mr. F. W. Pomeroy as instructor, who, as I said when 
addressing you last year, is second to none in his art. I will 
not again repeat the sentiments I previously expressed as to 
the immense value of modelling to an architect. 
further argument on my part to justify its value in the eyes of 
all true artists in our ranks. But the-committee have, as usual, 
gone to the root of the matter, and recognising that the argu- 
ment of £ s. d. is found to be the most clinching of any, have 
decided to reduce the fees for the modelling class for students 
attending the studio to less than one-half the original fee, while 
any other member of the Association can now obtain the best 
instruction in modelling at the nominal fee of 12s. 6d. Surely 
a valuable class such as this will not languish for members 
during future sessions. 

With regard to the lectures I am glad to say that the 
average attendance has been well maintained and that we 
are fortunate in retaining the valuable services of our many 
able instructors. In concluding my remarks upon the practical 
part of the work of the last session I perhaps ought to mention 
the fact that the land surveying and levelling class was not 
held, owing to the small number of entries. But considering 
the multifarious subjects the architectural student has to face 
nowadays, one is not surprised that this practical subject of 
land surveying should in some sessions not receive the support 
it deserves. It must, however, be evident that to a large 
number of architects a knowledge of the subject is most useful, 
if not essential. An excellent new level has been purchased for 
the use of future members of this class. 

_ With regard to other useful branches of work I should 
like to call attention to that of the camera club. It was 
decided last session to commence a really useful collection of 
lantern slides of architectural subjects, which would not only be 
useful to lecturers, but also to readers of papers in illustrating 
their subjects. Now any members of the Architectural 
Association who are amateur photographers can help us 
greatly by either sending to the secretary of the camera club 
any good negatives they may have of ancient buildings or 
architectural detail, or still better, by sending lantern slides 
already made. We are anxious that the collection shall be 
very comprehensive in character, and at the same time good in 
quality. All negatives or slides sent will go before a sub- 
committee for careful selection. The great value of such a 
collection will at once be apparent to any who have had 
experience in the difficulty of obtaining suitable slides to 
illustrate papers On art generally, and architecture in particular. 

It will be noticed in the Brown Book that certain alterations 
have been made with regard to prizes. Medals will not be 
quite sO Common as before, and will consequently perhaps be 
more valued—and a larger number of book prizes will be 
offered. While speaking on the subject of prizes, I feel that I 
must call attention to the fact that for some years there has 
been no competition for the prize of to/., kindly offered by the 
Architectural Union Company, for the best set of measured 
drawings. Some years ago this prize used to be competed for 
regularly, and the reason for its being neglected now is quite 
incomprehensible to myself and others. A more useful subject 
for competition it would be difficult to conceive. ‘The Archi- 
tectural Union Company do not offer this valuable prize just for 
the fun of the thing, we may be sure, and the company has been 
very generous in allowing the conditions to be altered in the 
most liberal spirit ; we cannot therefore be surprised if the offer 
ofa prize 1s withdrawn should no competitors be found during 
the coming session. I do hope I have only thus to bring the 
panne to the notice of students to sécure a good competition in 

re, 

_ The review of the work of the session would be quite 
incomplete without some mention of the social side. We have 
to thank the members of the entertainment committee for 
Siving us a practical demonstration of what an excellent 
entertainment the members of the Architectural Association 
can produce. Not only was the last soirée a great success, 


The danger of | 


It needs no | 


cleverly conceived and brilliantly carried out, but it was free from 
anything that the most carping critic could term vulgar or even 
commonplace. Nothing but good can result, I feel sure, from 
this healthful relaxation at our annual soirée. It will be noticed 
that the cycling club has been resuscitated, and the runs will in 
future be made as far as possible in connection with the 
summer visits and camera club. eeu 
Perhaps the most useful addition made in connection with 
our social work is the new common room. I do not quite 
know whether to describe this little addition as a foretaste of 
better things to come or as an apology for not yet getting 
something better. But this I can say: that the gentlemen 


| of the committee, without in any way abating their individual 


and collective efforts to find suitable new premises, have 
fully realised the difficulty of so doing, and in taking and 
furnishing the new common room have not only had 
the immediate comfort of the members in view, but 
the business interests of the Association, as with the 
front room, the present premises have a commercial value 
which would render the disposal of the lease at short notice a 
comparatively easy matter. My most sincere wish when I last 
addressed you was that during my year of office I might be 
able to announce that new premises had been obtained, which 
would not only give ample accommodation for our regular 
work in studio and classrooms and for our social requirements, 
but would provide demonstration workshops for the craft side 
of our work. I will not weary you with again pressing my 
views on this subject, except to say that no stone shall be 
unturned and no time or energy stinted by myself during the 
present session in trying to satisfactorily solve-the difficult 
question of new premises. I shall not, I think, be divulging 
committee secrets when | hint that we have a large scheme at 
present under consideration, but I have had too many dis- 
appointments under this head to be over sanguine of success 
in the present instance. It is, I fear, too much to hope that it 
may fall to my lot to announce the good news that new and 
worthy premises have been found, but I sincerely trust that 
such an announcement may be made early in the new century. 
The new century—what a strange influence these purely 
arbitrary divisions of time seem to have upon our minds, and — 
even upon our actions—an influence that I cannot but think is — 
for good in many ways. It may be from sentiment or from 
mere habit, or it may be from a sense of duty or discipline, but — 
from whatever cause, the fact remains that there are few who 
do not feel in somé measure the influence of even a passing ~ 
year—yet how indefinable and paradoxical is that thing we call 
time ; the past is gone, the future has not come, and what we 
call present drifts into the past while we try to define it. Being 
what it is, however, the periods into which we divide it mark, 
as it were, vantage points from which we can look backwards 
and study, as in a book, our successes and our failures. ; 
Gentlemen, this session of the Architectural Association is, 
as it were, a bridge between the nineteenth and twentieth — 
century, and as we draw near to the apex of that bridge or line 
that divides the two centuries, who is there amongst thoughtful 
men who will not tarry a moment to look back on many 
wonders wrought during the last century—wonders in science 
that for better or for worse have transformed the face of the 
whole world ; wonders in literature, poetry and music that have 


left the world far richer than they found it ; wonders in art that 


will influence artists for centuries to come ; wonders in archi- _ 


tecture—yes, I think I am safe in saying even in architecture 
But of this more \ — 


if I add the words, for better or for worse. 


hereafter. In all these wonders of the nineteenth century have — 


Most strongly would I advise our students not to content them- 


selves with only reading that which immediately concerns their 
own particular branch of art. If they would learn what real 
industry and perseverance means and what it has accomplished, 
if they would know what little things have led to great results; 


in short, if they would learn the highway to success in life, let 
them, as a relaxation, read the interesting biographies of those — 


who have brought about the wonders I speak of. The very — 
word “biography” is, I fear, enough to frighten most of us, but — 
I know of no more certain and, in the end, more pleasant way — 
of being helped forward in our life’s career than learning how 
others have gained success and lasting renown through their — 
own perseverance and energies in the face of seemingly — 
insuperable difficulties, and above all, what have been the great — 
motives and incentives that have 
actions, 
But to return from the general view of progress in the — 


nineteenth century to the more limited sphere of our own 


beloved art, what a strange and interesting page in the history — 
of the century might be written thereon. The task of writing — 
it will probably be undertaken by some enterprising author 


before long, and if carefully done there should be ample ; . 


material for an extremely useful and interesting volume, 

although the difficulty of following through the various — 
fashions and heterogeneous vagaries of the last hundred years — 
would, I fear, be great ; but if episodes in the lives of the lead- - 
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we not infinite scope for reflection, study and encouragement? 


guided them in their life and 
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too apt to judge work from our present standpoint. 
‘danger becomes apparent even in ordinary conversation, as so 
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ing architects who have gone before, but left the stamp of their 


’ genius on many buildings, great and small, throughout the land, 


could be collected and incorporated, such a volume would, I 
feel sure, be much appreciated. The danger, of course, for 


anyone reviewing the earlier work of the century is that we are 
This 


few seein to be able to make allowance for the wholly different 
state of things existing architecturally in the earlier part of the 
century, and condemn those whose names in their day were 
looked up to by all. 

Are we in these days so sure of our own ground that we 
can afford to severely criticise a style of work that does not 
exactly coincide with our enlightened views of style? I am 
confident of one thing—that if we as a rule tried to find out the 
good points of a brother architect’s work, instead of finding a 
kind of pleasure in picking out what we conceive to be the bad 
points, it would be better for ourselves and the profession at 
large. In saying this, I do not for one moment wish that 
proper criticism should be curbed in any way. There is of 
course criticism and criticism. For instance, a bad plan— 
misapplied ornament—palpable ignorance in detail and bad 
proportion in building, poor construction or bad workmanship 
of any kind, &c., in which cases severe criticism is most 
desirable, and even helpful, in that it makes one to remember 
what to avoid. But there are few buildings that one takes the 
trouble to visit that have not some good points in design or 
planning. Try then and find out those good points, and put 
away the bad ones as much as possible, on the principle that 
* You never touch mud, but some sticks.” There are numerous 
good points to study in the lives and works of the many able 
architects of the century. 

Architecture as a great art was in a measure dead in 
England at the commencement of the century. In what may 
be called the stucco period a bastard Classic and Gothic style 
was the order of the day. What seemingly insuperable 
difficulties had to be faced by men who longed for a better 
state of things. What study, energy, patience and enthusiasm 
was necessary to overcome the difficulties and prejudices 
existing. Who is there amongst us that will refuse to admire 
the pluck and perseverance of the early pioneers in the great 
cause of the raising of our art to its proper pedestal ? 

Of course with much of the work done in the early stages of 
he great architectural revival we can have but little sympathy, 
but we can at least appreciate the motives that undoubtedly 
inspired men to aim at a higher ideal than was then prevalent. 
It would be hard to over-estimate the enormous influence that 
such books as Rickman’s attempt to discriminate the styles of 
architecture in England, first published in 1817, together with 
the early publications of Parker, and followed by the writings 
of Sharpe, Paley, Pugin and Brandon, have had upon the 
architectural history of the century. 

The earliest of these works prepared the ground for the 
great Gothic revival that followed in the forties and following 
decades. We must remember, however, that this great revival 
was not brought about by architects only ; it came like other 
great movements, in answer to needs and requirements of the 
times ; it moved concurrently with the great religious revival 
that commenced at that period, it took firm root in the great 
seats of education, our universities, with the result that it 
influenced the minds of both clergy and laymen, who then took 
up the study of architecture with a thoroughness and zest that 
would shame many a student of the present day. Their heart 
was in the work, educated minds were stirred with a warm 
enthusiasm at the idea of the revival of what, in the truest 
sense, might be termed our national architecture. 

With such able men as Barry and Cockerell living, the best 
traditions of Classical work were not likely to be lost, but 
it is the great Gothic revival in its various phases by 
which the nineteenth century will be most closely re- 
membered architecturally. It has lately been the custom 
to talk slightingly of this revival and of those great and 
able men who guided its destinies. But, gentlemen, to do so 
is neither just nor generous. The underlying principles that 
prompted such men as Rickman, Parker, Pugin, Paley, Scott, 
Street, Burges, Butterfield, Pearson and others too numerous 
to mention, in their writings and their work, were of the highest 
and noblest character. These men spared neither time nor 
trouble in trying, by means of the most careful study of detail, 
to get into touch, as it were, with the artists who in past ages 
had left us buildings of such surpassing beauty. We may 
quibble and find fault with the doctrines of the early purist 
who, in his enthusiasm to truthfully follow the best detail of 
Medizval times, fixed arbitrary limits of right and wrong and 
good and bad in styles, yet in doing so he was only working on 
the same lines as the purely Classic student, who is not content 
without giving verse and chapter for the proportion of every 
column and detail used. 

. Asin most revolutions, men are carried further than originally 
intended, with consequent injury to the cause they uphold, so 


_. undoubtedly by the Gothic revival much irreparable evil was 


done by the excess of enthusiasm, under the name of restora- 
tion, with the same detrimental effect to the cause they held 
dear. But the first principles of the originators of the movement 
being essentially good, much good was bound to result from it, 
and there are few architects living whose work has not in some 
way been influenced for good by the great minds that were 
connected with the Gothic revival. 

Fortunately the arbitrary shackles of style no longer bind 
us to ngid regularity of lines and detail. Men of great power 
and genius, whose early tuition was received in the Gothic 
school, have beén’amongst the first to lead the way in originality 
of thought andoidesign, such as the late John Sedding, for 
instance. I have purposely avoided mentioning the names of 
living architects, amongst whom there are many worthy succes- 
sors to the genius of the past, but I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning one whose early training was also in the Gothic school, 
and whose work has had such untold influence on the Domestic 
architecture of this century—I mean Mr. Norman Shaw. A 
study of his past and present work is to iny mind a wonderful 
object-lesson in development, but from first to last, whether it 
be in domestic, public building or church design, always 
powerful, always thoughtful, and always artistic. 

The hard and fast conditions of style having been, by a 
sort of general consent, removed, what has been the result 
upon our art?—is the result satisfactory? In some respects, 
yes, in that the minds of clever men are given a freer scope for 
originality, or an eclecticism that is charming, from the very 
boldness and knowledge it displays. In many respects, no, 
in that it gives an excuse for ignorant and badly-educated men 
to thrust upon us such architectural abominations as have lately 
been allowed to disfigure some of the best streets of the 
Metropolis under the false name of originality and eclecticism. 
Emerson says somewhere, “Great licentiousness treads on 
the heels of. reformation,” and in architecture we cannot 
claim exception to this rule. But in spite of the glaring and 
vulgar designs that too frequently crop up in our midst, I 
cannot agree with those who say that the architecture of the 
day is in a hopeless state. On the contrary, I think from the 
energy and enthusiasm that is being displayed on-all sides in 
art generally we may take a very hopeful view of the future. 
Speaking generally, the design and planning of our public and: 
private buildings show a great advance in many respects. Our 
churches are no longer slavish copies of Mediaeval work, and ‘ 
many of our houses and their decorations show an honest and 
often successful striving after ‘better design in all that 
surrounds us, 

But there is one class of building which from its position 
and acres of ground that it covers has during the present 
century assumed a far greater importance than is its due. I 
meanthe modern villa or suburban residence, built by speculative 
builders, that surrounds us on all sides. What a terrible legacy 
of ugliness and bad building shall we leave behind, what a 
wilderness of worthless bricks and mortar. The demands for 
this class of building caused by the new kind of life in the 
present century have of course had to be met, but, artistically 
speaking, how unequal we have been to the task of meeting 
those demands. How far we, as architects, are responsible, is 
a question that it would be impossible to answer ; but this is 
certain, that if we compare the ordinary present day suburban 
house with a similar class of work carried out even in the last 
century, the comparison is, I fear, by no means favourable to 
us. The eighteenth-century builders, as a rule, did not sacrifice 
good building to tawdry ornament. Their buildings were 
generally substantially built, and even if at times common- 
place, were at least quiet and reserved in design, and seldom if 
ever bespattered with the ghastly shams—vulyar terra-cotta 
ornament and worse than worthless carving. The modern. 
house of the kind is too well-known to all to require any 
description, It assails usin all directions, not only in the suburbs 
of London, but in the neighbourhood of all our large towns. 
Nay, more, it is a disease that is contagious, and even the 
beauty of our homely villages and country roads is disfigured 
by its unwelcome presence. I do not say that this class of 
building was always good in past centuries, or is invariably bad 
at the present day; but this I do say, that there never was a 
time in which all that is true and good in building and all that 
is pure and best in our art was assailed by a more dangerous, 
insidious and potent enemy than the demand at the present 
day for cheapness and showiness in our buildings, and the 
apparent indifference of the general public as to the artistic 
merits of the houses they live in. 

This mass of dreary ugliness that most of our people have 
to live amongst must act and react upon the mind, and do in- 
calculable harm to the cause of art. The question is—How 
is the evil to be grappled with? (1) I think by setting the 
example of quiet reserve in our own designs, and avoiding as 
far as possible the outward display of ornament, and when we 
do have ornament, seeing that it is the very best of the kind 
that we can get—and above all by never under any condition 
sacrificing solidity, or the use of the best materials, for the sake 
of being able to get more ornament in our buildings. (2) By 
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doing everything in our power to influence landowners, when 
leasing or selling property for building purposes, to insist on 
the insertion of a condition as to some sort of supervision by a 
qualified architect. What an opening there is for early practice 
in this field of design for some of the aspiring members of our 
school of design, and judging from some of the designs sub- 
mitted last session, our suburbs would be far more interesting if 
enlivened by designs by even some of our students. : 

It is not necessarily an expensive house that we desire or 
ask for. On the contrary, if the demand for small houses 1s to 
be met, every reasonable and proper economy must be most 
carefully studied. ‘ I can well imagine a rough-cast cottage 
being quite as good in design as a stone building five times 
more costly. Our aim should be to demonstrate to the public 
that a comfortable, artistically designed and substantially built 
house does not necessarily mean a building that is more ex- 
pensive than the ill-built erection at present so common, in 
which so much money is frittered away in utterly vulgar orna- 
ment. And here [ would especially recommend students to 


really study the requirements of this class of house with the. 


view of making designs that shall be at once simple, reserved 
and artistic in treatment and economical in construction ; they 
will find it invaluable as practice, and it may be of the greatest 
use to them in their future career. 

We architects must be ready to grasp problems in design, 
whether they be great or small, and many will, I think, bear 
me out when I say that some of the seemingly small problems 
are often the most difficult to solve. Amongst other curious 
experiences I had once a client who wrote asking me to design 
a lodge something in the style of Kensington Palace or the 
Versailles ; a problem I met by sending a design which ap- 
parently satisfied her, but how far it agreed with her ideas of 
Kensington Palace or the Versailles I never found out. ~ 

In my address last year I expressed the wish that artists 
and architects could be brought into closer union and sympathy. 
with each other, and during the last years of the nineteenth 
century the great necessity of this union and sympathy has 
been very strongly brought home to us. This is neither the 
place nor time to enter at length upon the subject of the thorny 
discussion in reference to the decoration of our great metro- 
politan cathedral. But as the subject is of such great interest 
to architects and students alike, some allusion to it becomes 
almost a necessity. The objects of the opposition that we as 
architects have offered to the work of decoration must not be 
misunderstood. I think I am right in saying that most of us 
desire that our great churches and national monuments should 
be decked with the very best of all we can offer in art, be it in 
colour decoration or in sculpture. We must therefore beware 
that our opposition to the present method of decoration is not 
made use of by those who would denude our churches of all 
that is beautiful in decorative and sculptured art and give us in 
return the bare whitened sepulchres of a past generation.- It 
cannot be made too clear that our opposition is on purely 
architectural grounds. 


I am convinced that the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 


when they started the work of decoration had but one wish, 
that what they did should be of the best, and I am further 
convinced that Sir William Richmond entered upon this great 
work in the same spirit. But, gentlemen, surely the first 
qualification of any artist entering upon such a work is that he 
should be in complete and absolute sympathy with the archi- 
tecture of the building he proposes to decorate, The results 
have proved that this is unfortunately not the case. Is it then 
unnatural that we should raise our voices against the injury 
done to the work of one of the greatest architects England has 
ever seen? As architects surely it is our duty to do so, and as 
Englishmen we have a right to ask that the walls of our great 
national monuments shall not be treated as mere spaces for 
artists, however clever, to experiment upon. I believe, however, 
‘that there is a growing Sympathy between artists and architects, 
and the more we can do to foster that feeling the better it will 
be for art generally. 

I could wish for the same kind of sympathy, in a different 
way, between engineers and architects. It will be seen from 
the report of the last session that in January, shortly after the 
publication of the design for the proposed new Vauxhall Bridge 
in the Builder, the committee passed a resolution, stating that 
they “viewed with the utmost concern the manner in which it 
is proposed to rebuild Vauxhall Bridge.” This resolution was 
afterwards approved by acclamation at an ordinary general 
meeting. Now, gentlemen, the Association does not concern 
itself as a rule with matters outside the immediate sphere of its 
own work, but representing as it does nearly 1,300 members, all 
of whom are deeply interested in the welfare of art and archi- 
tecture, 1t could not-look on with indifference at the proposal to 
disfigure our grand river with another ill-designed bridge. 
Most of the bridges that cross that river now are a standing 
rebuke to us as a nation. One can only hope that the County 
Council will use its powerful influence in securing the revision 
and improvement of the design before it is too late. 

Sir Alexander Binnie lately stated at a public dinner, 


students of the present day to remember how great is their — 


amidst applause, that he had “visited and studied all the 
well-known bridges in Europe, and that as a result he hoped to 
give them one of the finest bridges of modern times.” But I 
would point out that the study of all the bridges in the world 
will no more teach an engineer architecture than it would 
teach an architect engineering. What we desire is that in 
such a work as that in question, involving an expenditure of a 
large amount of public money, and affecting as it does greatly 
the appearance of our grand waterway, architects of eminence 
should invariably be consulted as to the architectural work, 
while the constructional work could, if so desired, be placed in 
the hands of well-known engineers. In such works in Paris 
architect and engineer work together as a matter of course— 
why not in London? Itis no pleasant task to criticise the work 
of men of such acknowledged ability as those just named, and we 
do not presume to do so within the province of their own art 
or science ; but it would be simply cowardice on our part to 
refrain from. criticism when they step into a sphere of work that 
is not their own, of which they have little knowledge, and with 
which they apparently have little realsympathy. 
Gentlemen, I must apologise if my brief review and com- 
ments on the work of the nineteenth century have seemed too 
long for an address of this kind ; but, as I said before, standing 
so near the dividing line between the old and new century one 
is almost bound to look back and try and learn from the. suc- 
cesses and failures of the past how best to advance the interests 
‘of our great and noble art in the future. ; ; 
For the last half century the Architectural Association has 
been working with one pure and high aim—the advancement 
of architectural education. A voluntary Association, dependent 
almost solely on voluntary help and energy. A free and 
independent Association, unfettered by ties of professionalism. 
or social class ties of any kind. A social Association, in which 
architects, young and old, rich and poor, can all meet together 
on one level in social intercourse and good-fellowship ; and 
withal, gentlemen, I am glad to say a successful Association. 
What, it may be asked, has been the lever of success?. 
Has it been by capital or financial help given by persons or 
public bodies interested in educational work? In no sense, 
with the exception of the yearly grant of 1007. so kindly made 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, and the very 
generous donations given by some well-known architects at - 
the launching of the new scheme of education. No, the lever 
of success has’ been the sincerity of purpose, the unselfish 
devotion to the cause, the single-hearted aim and warm 
enthusiasm of its originators and supporters. Aslongasmen 
are found to help in carrying forward the work with the same — 
high aim and enthusiasm, so long will the Architectural 
Association flourish and carry forward its great work with — 
increasing vigour and helpfulness. i 
We, the elder members of the AA., have reason to fully 
recognise the value of both the educational and social work of 
the Association, but under the new system of education its 
value has increased tenfold ; and it is for you, the younger 
members, to prove that its value is still greater in the future 
than in the past. It is a healthy sign that so many of our older 
members continue their membership, and I again appeal to all 
who are interested in the objects of the A.A. to join our ranks 
and help us by their membership and advice. When the ~ 
members of the last excursion were visiting Bryanston, Lord 
Portman, seeing some elderly gentlemen in our party, asked 
me if the Association was composed entirely of students, I 
answered yes, that in our. party of twenty-eight there were 
students whose ages ranged from nearly sixty toyeighteen, from 
men who had been in practice for twenty-five years to pupils in — 
their offices. So comprehensive are the ranks of the A.A. 
While mentioning the excursion, I must express surprise that 
more members do not take advantage of it, fora more useful 
and enjoyable week, both architecturally and socially, it would 
be hard to imagine. ph, ae 
In drawing this address to a close I would ask the younger 


7 


responsibility. Upon them in a great measure will depend the 
making or marring of the architecture of the twentieth century. 
It is impossible to foretell what their chances and opportunities 
may be, and equally impossible to foresee what will be the 
characteristic style of work of the century, and therefore itis 
useless to speculate upon the matter. But be sure of this, 
there is no broad highway to success that is not founded upon ~ 
the work and experience of past ages. Weare not gods that — 
we may create something out of nothing, but creatures who 
must make the best use of the materials and gradually growing — 
knowledge vouchsafed to us by a bountiful Creator. ies 

Experience teaches us that to succeed at the present daya — 
man must concentrate all the faculties of his mind on one great — 
purpose, and with an unswerving tenacity of resolution. A 
great purpose is cumulative, and like a magnet attracts all that — 
is kindred along the stream of life. eam 

The question is, Can you honestly say that you do, or that — 
you wish to make the art of architecture a great purpose ine 
your life? If so, and you work conscientiously with that aim, _ 
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can safely prophesy your future success and happiness; but, 


better words than those of Shakespeare :— 


at 15,966/. 17s. 1d., bequeathed to the Royal National Lifeboat 


' “William Roberts” lifeboat on some part of the coast of Wales, 


a a ee 


_ President. 


antiquities found at Silchester were described by Mr. G. Fox, 


excavation committee, giving a general description of the old 


_ repair and condition the monument in Harpurhey Cemetery to 


ts to be given to Henshaw’s Blind Asylum at Old Trafford. 
‘Mr. Roberts desired that the trustees of his estate’ should ° 


if not, you had far better turn back and give up all idea of 
becoming an architect. At best, as I said on a previous 
occasion, it is a hard-worked and ill-paid profession, and if 
one’s heart is not in the work, it becomes a mere existence 
without a soul. 

I do not for one moment wish to discourage those who are 
commencing their studies in the art. Far from it. My one 
great wish is to inspire enthusiasm amongst students who’ 
possibly have not realised fully how great is the work before 
them, and how great is the need of working consistently with 
one definite purpose. Believe me, I have no wish to make or 
exaggerate an evil. The evil I speak of—want of enthusiasm— 
undoubtedly exists amongst some of our students. Far too 
many make the end and aim of their work to qualify for the 
R.I.B.A, examination. But good as I believe these examina- 
tions to be in many ways, you must not for one moment think 
that the passing of examinations will make you an architect in 
the truest sense. The key to the success of an architect is that 
his heart must be in his art. 

Ruskin truly says :—“ Fine art is that in which the hand, 
the head and the heart of man go together, the head inferior to. 
the heart, the hand inferior to the heart and head.” Thus it 
must be the heart that dictates your actions, or, in other words, 
real love of art for art’s sake that must be your incentive to 
work. 1 would that any words of mine could inspire enthu- 
siasm amongst our present and future students—for enthusiasm 
lifts men out of themselves and the petty concerns of life, it 
gives life to that which is otherwise invisible, it imparts itself 
magnetically to others and fuses all into one happy harmonious 
unity of feeling and sentiment, and it helps forward the worker 
and the genius alike. 

If, as Longfellow says, “ enthusiasm begets enthusiasm,” 
then may I hope that my enthusiasm in the cause I am plead- 


ing may be imparted to you,and that your enthusiasm once | 


fired may be imparted to others. 

In conclusion, I will only add that if you love art-for art’s 
sake you will not be content with obtaining: knowledge and 
success for yourself alone, but will take pleasure in imparting 
knowledge to others and thus helping forward, step by step, the 
great work of architectural education. I cannot end with 


This above all, to thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man. 


A vote of thanks to the President was proposed by Mr. H. 
L. Florence, and seconded by Col. Lenox Prendergast. It 
was carried by acclamation and briefly acknowledged by the 


SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


(~ IXTY members of this Society visited the old Roman city 
of Silchester on the 4th inst., assembling at Reading, and 
a visit was first paid to the Reading museum, where the 


F.S.A., and in this way the time was occupied till one o’clock, 
when luncheon was served, under the presidency of Canon 
Cooper, at the Great Western Hotel. The weather was ex- 
ceedingly unpropitious, and for the drive to Silchester covered 
conveyances were chartered. Happily, upon their arrival the 
rain had abated, and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope conducted the 
party over the excavations made during this year by the 


Roman city. After leaving Silchester the visitors drove through 
Aldermaston Park to the church, which was described by Mr. 
€. E. Keyser, F.S.A., by whose courteous invitation the 
members partook of tea at Aldermaston Court, whence they 
drove to Aldermaston station. The Great Western Railway 
Company placed a special saloon at the disposal of the party, a 
convenience which was greatly appreciated. 


A SURVEYOR’S BEQUESTS. 
HE late Mr. William Roberts, of Edenwood, “Whalley 
-Range, and of Manchester, surveyor, who died on 
February 18 last, aged 76 years, leaving personal estate valued 


Institution, for the purpose of building and maintaining a 


1,200/.; to the Welsh University College, Aberystwith, 1,000/. ; 
to the Welsh Theological College, Bala, 1,000/.; and to the 
trustees of the Royal Infirmary and Dispensary, Manchester, 
4,050/,, upon conditions that they paint, clean and keep in good 


the memory of the testator’s father and mother, and upon 
failure of compliance with this condition the legacy of 1,050/. 


spend not exceeding 4,500/. in the execution and erection 
of a bronze statue of the Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone 
upon a site in front of the Royal Infirmary in Manchester 
to ‘‘ perpetuate the memory of that illustrious statesman,” and 
he bequeathed to Hulme’s Charity in Manchester 2,000/,, 
exclusively for the Hulme Grammar School; to the Man- 
chester Unitarian Home Missionary College, 1,000/.; the 
trustees of the Shrewsbury Street Unitarian Free Church, 
towards the building of a new chapel or place of worship, 
4,000/,; the Victoria Dental Hospital and the Manchester 
Hospital for Skin Diseases, too/. each ; the Ancoats Hospital, 
200/.; the Clinical Hospital for Women and Children and the 
Cheetham Street Home for Fallen and. Destitute Young 
Women, 300/. each ; the Boatmen’s Bethel and the Discharged 


Prisoners’ Aid Society, 150/. each ; the Royal Eye Hospital, 


the Byrom Street Institution for Diseases of the Ear, the 
Byrom Street Night Asylum for the Destitute and Homeless 
Poor and the Manchester Lock and Skin Disease Hospital, 
250/. each; the Pendlebury Hospital for Sick Children, the 
Manchester Southern Hospital for Diseases of Women and 
Children and the Manchester Hospital for Consumption, 500/. 
each ; the Manchester Cancer Pavilion and Home, 300/.; the 
Northern Counties Hospital for Incurables, Manchester, 1,000/.; 
the School for the Deaf and Dumb, Old Trafford, 1,000/. ; St. 
Mary’s H ospital, Quay Street, Manchester, 500/.; Hulme Dis- 
pensary, Dale Street, Manchester, 500/.; Henshaw’s Blind 
Asylum, for its general purposes, 500/., and for the workshops 
for the blind connected with the asylum, 500/. The gross value 
of the whole of the late Mr. Roberts’s estate has been entered 
at 40,202. os. 1¢@. The bequests for public uses amount to 
nearly 24,000/, 


HEXHAM ABBEY. 


HE following correspondence on the proposed restoration 
of Hexham Abbey has appeared in the 77zmes :-— 

Sir,—Hexham Abbey is a church of special interest, as its 
history is a singularly romantic one, and it can now be said 
to be the most ancient site north of York where a church has 
continuously stood and been used for services since the days of 
the earlier Anglian conversions. During the last few days this 
fact has been accentuated in a remarkable manner, as in the 
course of some excavations rendered necessary to examine the 
state of the foundations of the remaining portion of the south 
wall of the nave, which is to form the wall of the proposed 
completed nave, it has been found that the builders working at 
the close of the fourteenth century in the erection of the nave 
in the Perpendicular style, which they were never destined to 
finish, laid their moulded base course on the remaining frag- 
ment and foundation of the wall of the nave of the church 
begun by St. Wilfrith in 674. We have thus brought to light 
a piece of walling of a church of the largest class and of very 
early date, and which confirms in a most remarkable manner 
the accuracy of the accounts of it left by Eddius, Wilfrith’s 
chaplain, Richard of Hexham and William of Malmesbury, 
who speak of its size and the massiveness of its construction. 
These foundations show that its nave exceeded Ioo feet in 
length and was built of huge stones of Roman workmanship. 
The piece of cyclopean masonry now uncovered reminds one of 
the massive structure of the gateways of some of the camps 
and the line of the Roman wall. The stones are large and 
rough and the character of the dressing is distinctly Roman. 

Hexham Abbey is thus the oldest as it is the finest church 
in the county of Northumberland, and the recent increase in 
the town of Hexham, and the reawakening of church feeling 
and church life in the parish has made the straitened dimen- 
sions of the portions of the church now used for service to be 
felt in no small degree. Extension is now imperative, and the 
choir being cut off by a solid and very handsome ancient oak 
rood-screen and loft (the removal of which would have been 
such an act of vandalism that it could not be entertained), 
some way out of the difficulty had to be found. The committee 
called in as professional advisers Messrs. C. C. Hodges and 
Temple Moore, both well known for their conservative treat- 
ment of ancient buildings. They have drawn up a scheme 
which we intend to carry out, the main item of which is to 
build the nave on the ancient foundations and of the character 
of the intended nave of Perpendicular date. We shall, in 
this way, obviate the removal of the rood-screen and 
gain some 500 additional sittings. By this scheme we 
destroy nothing. We are not asking for funds to be 
spent on the scarifying of old walls and pieceing with new 
stone ; we intend to leave the rugged and picturesque old walls 
just as they are so long as they are not actually dangerous. 
We are burdened with some heavy charges for necessary repairs 
caused by age and neglect before we can begin our scheme for 
the completion and improvement of the church. We venture 
to make an appeal to all who are interested in the vitality and 
welfare of the Church of England, to all who have reverence: 
for and benefit from its sacred offices, to all who value our 
national history and national monuments, and to all who wish 
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»to, learn more of the past in art, architecture and kindred 
sciences. We shall not only make Hexham Abbey the finest 
church in the county in'the way of its architecture, but we shall 
makd it the best church for use as well, where the services can 
be’ performed with impressiveness, solemnity and reverence. 
Canon Greenwell; in addressing the Durham and Northumber- 
Jand Archeological Society in Hexham Abbey, drew emphatic 
attention to the incompleteness of the church, and how it was 
never intended that the beautiful choir and transepts should be 
seen as they now are, but that they should be viewed outside of 
themselves—so to'speak, they should be seen from the nave. 
This view is impossible unless the nave were built. To the his- 
torical student and the archzeologist we can promise the plan, at 
least, of St. Wilfrith’s Church. This is of the greatest importance, 
as it must have been one of the highest architectural efforts of 
the prze-Conquest period and an example of the finest magni- 
tude. Beyond the mere plan as indicated by the foundations, 
we are sure to bring to light many carved fragments from its 
superstructure, as well as destroyed monuments and crosses 
from its cemetery. The woodwork of Hexham Abbey is one 


of its chief charms. It contains no less than ninety Medieval 
panel paintings. All these will be carefully cleaned and 
brought to light, and will in no way be tampered with. The 
rearranged and completed church at Hexham will become one 
‘of the most absorbingly interesting from a religious or historical 
_and:artistic point of view, and one of the most beautiful and 
romantic in an architectural sense. We appeal to the British 
‘public, and especially to the people of the North of England, 
for aid in an undertaking which all patriots, archzologists and 
lovers of our national memorials cannot but heartily approve.— 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
E. SIDNEY SAVAGE, rector of Hexham. 


Sir,—I hope that you will permit me on behalf of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings a few words in 
reply to the appeal of the rector of Hexham. All that he 
urges as to the singular beauty and importance of the 
authentic remains of the old abbey church is undeniable. 
The remains in question consist of a choir and unusually long 
transepts of the_thirteenth century. To these the builders of 
about the end of the fourteenth century began to add a nave, 
of which the south and west walls stand to the height of 
16 feet. Unfortunately the church is marred by a completely 
modern east end in the style of the thirteenth century, and by 
various lifeless “ restorations” of capitals and mouldings. 

In 1888 Mr. C. C. Hodges wrote in his monograph on the 
abbey, “The church is now in a state of substantial repair, and 
it is urgently to be desired that no ignorant meddling will be 
allowed, or any. so-called ‘restoration’ undertaken.” The 
same gentleman now proposes to spend 12,000/. on the build- 
ing, of which only 1,500/, is set aside for repairs. ive 

As stated by the rector, the principal item (7,000/.) is a-new 
nave “in the style of the early part of the fifteenth century.” 
It would be far better, seeing how injurious to the repose of an 
old building the addition of a mass of new imitative work must 
necessarily be, to spend this sum on a new church in another 
part of Hexham. A more regrettable alternative would be to 
move the rood-screen to the western arch of the crossing, and 
so make the transepts, now empty, available for the congrega- 
tion. 

But there are other proposals in the architects’ report to 
which the rector makes no reference. The main panels of the 


rood-screen are to be hinged so as “to make it as far as pos- | 


sible an open screen.” On the east side there are to be new 
“arched crestings and traceried spandrels.” The organ, sur- 
mounting the screen, is to be masked on the west side by “a 
design of good character in keeping with the surroundings.” 
There is to be an elaborate reredos “ with carved and decorated 
figures, and gilded tabernacle work specially designed.” 
Furthermore, we are told of a screened enclosure to the altar 
into which the seven fifteenth-century bishops of Hexham now 
at the west end are to be introduced, “ the existing seven being 
made out with other panels of similar character.” The Frith- 
stool is to be moved for the fifth or sixth time within the 
memory of man. There may be no harm in this, but it must 
not be forgotten, when movings are spoken of, that it was 
broken into two or more pieces on the last occasion. 

Finally, the chantry of Prior Leschman is to be “ replaced ” 
and the Ogle chantry to be “re-erected ” in the chancel, and, 
if the money be forthcoming, “the canopies and other orna- 
ments” of the sedilia are to be “restored.” These chantries 
and sedilia are now in a more or less fragmentary condition, 
and no assurance is given by the architects that imitative carv- 
ing will not be used in their reconstruction. In fact the “re- 
erection” of the Ogle chantry is to cost 110/, “with the 
making up of portions wanting.” It is unnecessary to quote 
further in order to show that the scheme is not one that your . 
readers can support with confidence.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, ' THACKERAY TURNER, Sec. 

Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
10 Buckingham Street, Strand. 


i 

Sir,—A letter signed by Mr. Thackeray Turner in Zhe 
Times appears to be written with the direct intention of 
nullifying if possible my appeal on behalf of Hexham Abbey, 
which you so kindly printed, and it demands a reply from me. 
Mr. Thackeray Turner tries to damage our cause in the 
estimation of your readers in two ways: first, by implying that _ 
we are going to do what we have not, and never have had, 
the least intention of doing; and secondly, by directly 
challenging the wisdom of doing for Hexham Abbey what a 
concatenation of events and circumstances practically compels. 
us todo. In the first paragraph mention is made of “lifeless 
restorations of capitals and mouldings,” as though we at the 
present day were either responsible for such things, or were 
intending to produce the like again. Mr. Thackeray Turner 
knows quite well that we have no intention of repeating what 
we regard as the mistakes of others. He then quotes a sentence 
from the monograph on Hexham Abbey by Mr. C. C. Hodges, © 
our acting architect, which appeared in 1888, with the apparent 
intention of making the writers words argue against his 
present procedure. . If Mr.. Thackeray Turner knew Hexham 
Abbey, which we presume he does not, he would know that 
what was true in 1888 is not necessarily true in 1899. Eleven 
years can do a great deal of harm to an ancient building if 
they are years of even partial neglect. There will be no 
“ignorant meddling” and no “so-called restoration,” which 
words were meant to allude to the process of redressing old stones, 
taking-down and rebuilding all walls, or reproducing ancient 
features in new stone. No old stones will be removed and 
replaced with new, unless there is an actual menace to the 
public safety. The constitution of the committee, which con- 
sists of nineteen members, six of whom are members of the 
Durham and Northumberland Archeological Society, including 
its president, Canon Greenwell, well known to the public as an 
ultra-conservative in the matter of ancient buildings and one 
of the committee of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, should be a guarantee that no harm will be done. 
We were from a sense of duty to the public, as well as to the 
noble church under our charge, most careful in the selection of 
an architect and consulting architect, and followed the advice 
of some of our most eminent archzeologists who are also 
ecclesiastics. . 5 

The question of a new church versus the completion of the 
abbey has been considered by the committee, and unanimously 
decided in favour of the latter. Surely the bishop of the 
diocese, the rector and churchwardens, and the northern 
archeological society are more able to judge of what is best 
under the circumstances than Mr. Thackeray Turner. We 
have also the opinion of experts outside the town of Hexham 
that the nave will in no sense detract from the interest and 
value of the structure as a whole, and will be an enormous gain 
to it as used as the church of a growing town. Mr. Thackeray 
Turner appears to look upon Hexham Abbey as a dead body 
to be preserved; we look upon it as a living body to be kept 4 
in health, beauty, strength and increasing vitality and usefulness. 
This is really the whole question. Hexham Abbey has always 
been a church in use,-and as such we regard it in the first 
instance ; but, while having this aspect of the question mainly 
before us, we shall aim at leaving it, when our scheme shal} 
have been carried out, uninjured as a historical monument. 
No disfiguring repairs or additions will be made ; and how 
anyone having the preservation of ancient buildings really at 
heart can raise any objection to the reinstatement of such ~ 
objects as stalls, screens, shrines and sedilia while such remain 
and the memory of many with regard to their old positions — 
serves to act as a guide, we are at aloss to understand. Years 
hence such replacements may have become impossible, now they 
are possible ; and the mere proposal should delight the — 
hearts of all who love what is good and beautiful and of © 
historical interest in our sacred buildings. Itis unnecessary to — 
follow Mr. Thackeray Turner in his wearisome reiteration of 
the manner in which he interprets the various items of our - 
architects’ report, but we may point out that the Frith-stool — 
has only been removed four times, and was broken in its 
second removal in 1858. Is that any reason why it should. not 
again occupy its original position? In conclusion, we may 
assure the readers of the 7Zzyzes that our scheme is based on © 
the true intentions of those who formed the Society for the — 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, while we cannot but think that 
Mr. Thackeray Turner’s objections and proposals may fairly 
be said to be in some measure antagonistic to those inten- — 
tions.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 2 . 

E. SIDNEY SAVAGE, rector of Hexham. 
Hexham Abbey, Northumberland: Oct. 4. * ees 
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The Subscriptions towards the expense of completing — 
Truro Cathedral amount to 30,000/.: a further sum of 10,000/. — 
will be required. At a recent meeting Bishop Gott said that 
the erection of Truro Cathedral was the greatest effort made — 
by the Church of England for the erection of a single building — 
during half a dozen centuries. ; a 
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Diversity of Gothic Ornament. 


WM OULDINGS without the aid of fanciful carvings’ were 
long regarded as sufficiently ornamental to architecture, 
even at the period when their absence cannot possibly’ be 
ascribed to a deficiency either of taste or talent:, Until about 
the middle of the fourteenth century the moulded and sculptured 
capitals appeared as rivals, the one combining with elegance 
the most perfect simplicity, the other allying it with richness ; 
but at a more advanced period of Edward III.’s reign simplicity 
was rejected as meanness, a mass of foliage composed a capital, 
‘and it was reserved fora later age to revive the simplicity of 
character which had originated in the infancy of architecture. 
This diversity of ornament was a privilege the full advantage 
of which was known and taken by the practitioners of ancient 
‘English architecture. Such devices as were ‘at first only 
sparingly adopted afterwards became common, and even those 
decorations which in their original application were intended 
only to record the gift or distinguish the exclusive property of 


a family or an individual, and which, therefore, should in strict 


propriety have been limited to their chapels, their monuments 
and their screens, became under the powerful influence of 
novelty the established appendages of Pointed architecture, 
thus adding to a collection already innumerable the infinite 
varieties of heraldry. The general ornaments of English 
architecture were very numerous and irregular. In the early 
styles heads, animals, foliage and flowers were promiscuously 


mingled, but the two latter were most common in after ages. 


However, new devices were added to what may strictly be 
considered the genuine ornaments ; and it should seem that 
whatever emblems or representations might occur to the 
architect, whether sacred or secular, arms, badges, crests, 
cyphers, monograms, portraits, the emblems of the Passion or 
the most ridiculous grotesques were deemed equally fit to con- 
tribute to the internal as well as the external enrichment of any 
building, and were used with little discrimination from the 
stateliest church to the smallest dwelling-house, no notion of an 
‘anomaly appearing to have been entertained either as to their 
propriety with reference to the species of architecture, or the 
use to which the building was applied. 


Jules Mansard and Louis XIV. 


When Mansard presented his designs for the facade of the 
Louvre, the Minister Colbert was so pleased with them he 
wished the architect to promise that they would not be altered 
by him in any way ; but Mansard properly refused to under- 
take the works on that condition, being desirous, as he said, to 
preserve the right of improving them if he could. This 
refusal probably led to the substitution of Claude, Perrault’s 
metrical facade, which Voltaire calls “one of the most august 
monuments of architecture in the world.” Louis XIV., 
enveloped as he often was in the dust of his buildings at Marly, 
‘was as open to the same artifices in these trifles as he was in 
those of greater importance. Mansard, although the least 
skilful of the king’s architects, had however a little more taste 
and knowledge in his art than his royal master, and was con- 
tinually besetting him with projects of one sort or another, 
which led to enormous expense, but gave Mansard many 
occasions of enriching himself. He had the art of carrying back 
to the king the unfinished designs, of leading the royal builder, 
imperceptibly, to their imperfections. These little defects the 
flattered monarch soon discovered, hinted improvement, sug- 
gested alterations, amendments and such like. Mansard 
exclaimed how just were the criticisms, how true the observa- 
tions, how much the design was improved ; that His Majesty 
was as much master of all the delicacies of architecture, 
and of the beauties of gardening, as he was of the great art 
of governing mighty nations. If, as it often happened, says 
St. Simon, the king obstinately insisted upon perpetrating some 
portion of his bad taste, Mansard admired it with equal zeal, 
and executed it as far as theroyal taste, which was ever 
changeable, permitted him to amend it, After these successes, 
Mansard became?) more enterprising, and often boldlv im- 
portuned the king not only for himself but for his relaticns, and 
sonietimes his demands were so extraordinary and pertinacious 
that Louis felt much relieved when he heard of his death. 


Gothie and Renaissance Ornament. 

Ornament is the product of sentiment and imagination, but 
the invention of ornament in such a service as Gothic art did 
not call for the highest artistic effort in this domain. The 
grouping of pinnacles upon buttresses, the filling of apertures 
with rich tracery, the fretting of sky-lines with crockets and 
finials, the enrichment of mouldings by conventional billets, 
beads, chevrons, ropes and leafage, the decoration of wall- 
surfaces with an embroidery of carved diapers, cusped arches 
and canopied niches, this sort of work was not the labour of 
illustrious masters, but of nameless trained craftsmen; nay, 
even the iconography and symbolism which crowded the 


porches were part of a hieratic system to which the ‘men, who 


produced it were in the position rather of humble catechumens 


or neophytes than of independent artists, their labours in no 
‘small part didactic, like the labours of writers and printers, Inthe 


absence of books and of the ability to read: ‘them the carvers 


| disseminated the doctrines of the Church, told stories, imparted 


ideas, religious and secular, by the works of;their hands, ina 
conventional and childlike language: of images, pictures and 


symbols which even the unlearned could understand. ,,Gothic 


ornament was thus to a great extent intended not only to 
decorate, but to teach. On the other hand, the composition of 
ornament for its own sake did not,,become.a leading principle 
until after the revival of learning, when a new style arose based 
upon a rigid formula which was itself perfection, and therefore, 
as has been intimated, incapable of progression. Under these 
circumstances. the variety demanded of art by the newly- 
awakened civilisation was only obtainable either by distorting or 
degrading the formula itself, as was actually done in the eras of 
the Baroque in France, the Rococo in Italy, the Chirrugueresque 
in Spain, or when the formula was respected by overlaying it 
with ornament not necessarily suggested by the formula, 
ornament invented and adjusted by the creative spirit. of 
man. This formula also, as, according to the Roman system, it 
was not materially affected by structure, but applied to it, and - 
as it was to a large degree inflexible for the expression of special 
ideas, or of the purpose of the building to which it was applied, 
depended mainly upon its ornament, which therefore had to be 
of a character sufficiently imaginative to convey these ideas by 
emblem, attribute or allegory, like simile and metaphor in 
poetry. Thus, unlike the nameless Gothic craftsmen, the 
famous ornamentists of the Renaissance, tot having occasion 
to teach, were only concerned to beautify and illustrate. 


Notre-Dame, Chalons-sur-Marne. 


Nothing is so imperiously logical as a building erected by 
inen reasoning out what they do; we shall see this at once. 
The choir of St. Remy at Rheims was rebuilt about 1160, at a 
time when they were constructing the choir of the cathedral of 
Paris. This construction, very skilfully conceived in its whole, 
showed in its details only a series of attempts which indicates 


_a school already far advanced in theory but of very little 


experience in execution. The principle of weight and equili- 
brium are there rigidly applied. But evidently workmen and 
overseers in the building yards were lacking to these first Gothic 
builders, and they neither had the time nor the means of 
training skilled labourers, for no one understood them. 
Furthermore, the choir of St. Remy at Rheims must, with 
reason, have excited the admiration of the builders at the end 
of the twelfth century, for the methods there adopted are 
followed in Champagne at that period, and notably in the 
rebuilding of the choir of the church of Notre-Dame at 
Chalons-sur-Marne. But, first, let us describe in a few words 
the history of this charming edifice. The church of Chalons- 
sur-Marne was built in the early years of the twelfth century. 
It then consisted of a nave with aisles ; the nave was roofed 
over, probably by timbers resting on transverse arches, like many 
of the churches of that period in Champagne ; the aisles were 
vaulted by means of transverse arches separating Roman groined 
vaults. The choir was composed of an apse without aisles, but 
with two square chapels opening into the transepts under two 
steeples, like the cathedral in the same city. Towards the end 
of the twelfth century (although this structure had been raised 
under excellent conditions, and nothing leads us to the 
supposition that it had deteriorated) these arrangements were 
no longer in harmony with the ideas of the time. They were 
now wishing for vaulted naves, with aisles and chapels 
radiating out around the chancel. So the church had to undergo 
a complete rebuilding. The circular wall of the apse was 
replaced by detached columns; they built an aisle opening 
into three circular apsidal chapels ; they kept the two steeples 
which flanked the apse, but pierced the wall at the floor of the 
square chapels arranged under these towers, and these served 
to communicate with the aisle of the apse. The nave was made 
higher, and completely vaulted, and in place of the Roman 
vaults over the aisles they built Pointed vaults. Some capitals 
taken down from the original structure were replaced, notably 
in the side aisle of the apse. The historic summary shows how 
much they were disposed to profit by all the resources pre- 
sented by the new system of architecture then hardly sketched 
out. The construction of the apse of the church of Notre- 
Dame at Chalons-sur-Marne is a very little later than that of 
the choir of St. Remy at Rheims, but already it is more 
scientific. One still perceives many blind attempts, and yet 
the progress is perceptible, 


English Building in 1577. 


It may appear strange to those who are acquainted only 
with the present state of English towns to be told that in the 
reign ‘of Queen Elizabeth, William Harrison, chaplain to 


! William Lord Cobham, in his “Description of England” pre 
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fixed to Holinshed’s “Chronicles,” stated that “The greatest 
part of our building in the cities and good townes of England 
consisteth onelie of timber, for as yet few of the houses of the 
commonaltie (except here and there in the West Countrie 
townes) are made of stone, although they may (in my opinion) 
in diverse other place be builded so good cheape of the one as 
of the other.” Here, we see, brick is not even hinted at ; but 
when the writer comes to speak of country mansions, he men- 
tions it as recently introduced. ‘The ancient manours and 
houses of our gentlemen,” hesays, “are yet and for the most part 
of strong timber, in framing whereof our carpenters have beene 
and are worthilie preferred before those of like science among 
all other nations. Howbeit, suchas be latelie builded are com- 
monlie either of bricke or hard stone, or both.” “There are 
old men,” he afterwards adds, “yet dwelling in the village 
where I remaine which have noted three things to be mar- 
vellouslie altred in England within their sound remembrance ; 
and other three things too, too much increased. One is the multi- 
tude of chimnies latelie erected, whereas in their yoong daies there 
were not above two or three, if so manie, in most uplandish 
townes of the realme (the religious houses and manour places 
of their lords alwaies excepted, and peradventure some great 
personages), but ech one made his fire against a reredosse in 
the hall where he dined and dressed his meat.” The second 
change was “the great amendment of lodging,’ that is, 
accommodation and furniture for the night’s rest ; the third, 
“the exchange of vessell, as of treene platters into pewter, and 
woodden spoones into silver or tin.” The same writer in two 
places sets forth a very marked distinction between the dwell- 
ings in the champaign and the woodland parts of the country. 
“The houses in the first lie uniformlie builded in everie towne 
togither, with streets and lanes, whereas in the woodland 
countries (except here and there in great market towns) they 
stand scattered abroad, each one dwelling in the midst of his 
owne occupieng.” Again, there was this important difference 
in the materials and style of construction :—In the wooddie 
soiles our Louses are commonlie strong and well-timbered, so 
that in manie places there are not above foure, six, or nine 
inches between stud and stud ; but in the open and champaign 
countries they are inforced, for want of stuffe, to use no studs 
at all, but only frankeposts, raisins, beames, prickposts, 
groundsels, summers or dormants, transoms or such principals 
with here and there a girding, whereunto they fasten their splints 
or radels, and they cast it all over with thicke clay to keep out 
the winde, which otherwise would annoie them.” Of cottages 
built in this miserable fashion there are many specimens re- 
maining in some of the Midland counties, as well as the 
memorable cob-walls of the West ; and of the ancient timber 
manor-house of ‘post and pane” many exist in Cheshire, 
Shropshire, Staffordshire, &c. 


Rossetti’s Symbolism. 


To Rossetti the human body, like everything in nature, was 
rich in symbol. Every feature had its suggestive value. 
To him the mouth really represented the sensuous part of the 
face no less certainly than the eyes represented the spiritual 
part, and if in certain heads the sensuous fulness of the lips 
became scarcely Caucasian, there was a necessary correction 
to eyes which became on their part over-mystical in their 
spirituality. And this grew upon him. Take, for instance, 
Pandora. Beautiful as were the early versions of this noble 
drawing, Rossetti felt that they were not sufficiently mysterious 
for such a subject as treated in the romantic temper, and he 
produced another version which, to a poetic imagination such 
as his own, was infinitely more satisfactory because more 
symbolical. There was no decadence in Rossetti’s executive 
skill, but he was always experimenting in flesh-painting. As 
the sense of mystery grew upon him the corporeal part of man 
seemed more and more to be ‘but the symbol of the spiritual, 
and more and more did he try to render it so. Down to the 
very last all his faculties remained unimpaired, and he could 
have painted flesh as brilliantly as he painted it in Zhe 
Leloved and Monna Vanna; but by a method of his own 
(laying in his heads in “ genuine ultramarine” and white) he 
hoped to give, and did give, in his after-painting that mysterious 
and dreamy suggestiveness to the flesh which his mysterious 
conceptions required. But over and over again did a friend 
who during the last nine or ten years of his life used to see his 
works in every stage warn him that he was trying to make a 
corporeal medium do what it never can do, what can only be 
done indeed by the symbolical medium of language, z.e. re- 
present to the ordinary imagination the visions of a mystical 
poet. The Astarte Syriaca is a case in point. It was this 
same friend who, on seeing the magnificent chalk head after- 
wards used for this picture, suggested that it expressed exactly 
the idea of one of the Oriental Venuses (Al Husa perhaps, or 
else the Syrian Venus), who, growing less and less mystical as 
she travelled, became the Aphrodite of Western poetry. After 
he had painted the head, the friend perceived and told him 
that, striking as was the shadowy sombreness, and admirably 
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as it rendered the mystical idea, “the British buyer would not 
stand it.” And after a little reflection Rossetti thought so too. 
He took another canvas and began afresh. But the mystery 
of the subject again overpowered him, and he made it as dark 
and as sombre as ever. It is easy to see why this picture has 
been somewhat roughly handled by the critics; but to those 
who know and feel what Rossetti tried to express by it, and 
did express with amazing subtlety and power—the mystic type 
of all the Eastern and yet the mother of all the Western 
beauty—it will be one of his most interesting and characteristic 
pictures, But it is just here where such an artistic medium as 
painting, which has to act physically upon the senses, falls so 
tar short of such a medium as poetry, which never actualises 
but acts directly upon the imagination and the intellect. The 
sombre and mysterious face of the Syrian Venus, which in a 
poem Rossetti could so easily and so perfectly have indicated 
(for poetry only indicates, it does not actualise), could never be 
rendered in a painting, save to the apprehension of a very few. 


GENERAL. 


Sir A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A., designed the oak case for 
the organ in the Church Hause, Westminster, which was used 
for the first time on Saturday. 

Earl de la Warr has offered a site for the erection of a 
Presbyterian church at Bexhill-on-Sea, on condition that the 
building be erected within one year at a cost of at least 3,000/. 

The London County Council are likely to form a reforma- 
tory for male inebriates on the Farmfield estate at Charlwood., 
near Horley. The estate is about 374 acres in extent, and has 
upon it several buildings which could be rapidly adapted ‘so as 
to accommodate the necessary staff and forty patients. The 
architect’s estimate of the cost of furnishing the premises and 
making the necessary structural alterations and additions, with 
the purchase money, will not exceed 14,250. 

The Vandyke Exhibition in Antwerp, which was to be 
closed on the 15th inst., will remain open until October 22. 


The First Ordinary General Meeting of the session 
1899-1900 of the Surveyors’ Institution will be held on Monday, 
November 13, 1899, when the president, Mr. Thomas Miller 
Rickman, will deliver an opening address. The chair will be 
taken at eight o’clock. ; 

The French Minister of Fine Arts has appointed the two 
painters, MM. Dubufe and Dawant, to assist M. Molinier, the 
conservator of the Louvre, in arranging the pictures by living 
artists which are to be seen in the International Exhibition. 

M. Massoh-Detourbet, architect, has prepared the plans 
for the press pavilion of the Paris) Exhibition, which is to be 
erected on the_left side of the Seine near the Pont de lAlma. 

The West Ham Town Council intend to seek powers to 
purchase Ioo acres of land, in order to erect about 3,000 work- 
men’s houses, at a cost of a million, — 

Nine Columns in the great hall at Karnac are said to have 
fallen, but the news has to be confirmed. 

The Fees paid for admission by visitors to Eaton Hall have 
amounted to 1,255/. The money is distributed among local 
benevolences. 

The Speaker is to unveil a stained-glass window in the — 
town-hall of Kingston-on-Thames, which is a’ memorial of the — 
septcentenary of the borough. : et) 

The Hawick Archzeological Society have decided to 
comply with Lord Rosebery’s desire, and to present him with — 
the apothecary’s mortar belonging to an ancestor of his lord- 
ship, which bears the inscription “ Primrose Chirvrgier, 1569.” 

The Royal Society of British Artists on Tuesday elected 
the following members :—E. C. Officer, E. Leslie Badham, 
J. T. Dunning, Arthur Legge and Harold Burke. ‘ 

The Late John Pringle of Bothwell has bequeathed 2507, — 
to the Royal Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts and 250/. to the © 
Scottish Artists’ Benevolent Association. ‘7 

Colonel John Walter Ottley, C.I.E., R.E., has been — 
appointed by the Secretary of State for India to be president 
of the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, in the 


The Finance Committee of the Glasgow Corporation 
have agreed to give 1,500/. to the building fund of the Technical 
College, in addition to the ordinary grant of 4,500/., and, 600/. — 
to the School of Art building fund, in addition tothe grant of 
goo/. for ordinary expenditure. ; oo a 

Miss Dryden, the only daughter of the late Sir Henry 
Dryden, has confirmed the gift of her father to the town of 
Northampton of an immense collection of antiquarian manu- 
scripts, drawings and plans. A special room is to be built for 
the reception of the collection in connection with the municipal — 
museum, wid 
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3 THE WEEK. 

In England we hold the Scottish corporations in esteem, 
and, as a whole, they are considered to have more business- 
like qualities and a stronger sense of justice than English 
corporations. On that account we learn with regret that 
the assessor’s report in the competition for the new build- 
ings for the Midlothian County Council has been set aside. 
The gentleman appointed to report on the plans was 
Mr. W. W. Rosertson, of her Majesty’s Board of Works 
in Scotland. Many English architects will remember him 
when he was an official in London, and they would agree 
that a more satisfactory,assessor could not easily be found. 

_ As an official he is exempt from the ordinary drawbacks of 
professional practice, and could cometo a consideration of the 
plans with a mind free from bias. As there were only twenty 
designs submitted, the toil of examination was much less than 
is usual with public buildings. Mr. Ropertson arranged 
the designs which he considered most satisfactory in the 
following order:—(1) Messrs. J. N. Scorr & A: LORNE 
CAMPBELL, 44 Queen Street, Edinburgh; (2) Mr. HippoLyTE 
J. Buianc, 73 George Street, Edinburgh; (3) Messrs. 
McArtuy & Watson, 25 Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 
and Mr. Grorce Watson, 4 Hope Street, Edinburgh ; 
(4) Mr. J. Macintyre Henry, 7 South Charlotte Street, 
Edinburgh ; (5) Messrs. PatTerson & HoRSBURGH, 
5 York Place, Edinburgh. Custom and fair-play dictated 
that Messrs. Scott & Camppe.i’s design should 
be executed. But under the powers reserved by them in 
the conditions, the County Council selected the plans 
submitted by Mr. J. Macintyre Henry, as they con- 
sidered that they more nearly met the requirements of the 
Council. than any of the others. Mr. Henry was accord- 
ingly appointed architect. 
therefore not satisfactory. By overriding his decree the 
County Council declare that he did not understand their 
requirements, and if that were so, then he should not have 
accepted the office of judge.. We are afraid there is a good 
deal more in this case than meets the eye, and it is with 
regret we find ourselves called upon to record the circum- 
stances, which to us are inexplicable. We do not, how- 
ever, suppose that Mr. Ropertson failed to consider ‘the 
requirements of those who appointed him to the office; but, 
at all events, the ratepayers’ money has been wasted in 
paying fees for services which brought no aid to the 

- Council. . Moreover, if. Mr. Ropertson failed in one 
instance, what certainty have the competitors that he was 
right in the other awards ? 

ot oR Ra piece 


Tue Palazzo Pitti in Florence is not rich in works by 
SANDRO BorticEtit, and the very few examples on the 
walls are of doubtful authenticity. If it can be ascertained 
that a picture which has been prominently brought forward 
and set up in a special place is really from his hand, the 
difference between the Pitti and the Uffizi will be 
diminished. The conservator of the Pitti gallery, Signor 
CornisuH, ‘for some time was fascinated by a picture on 

_ which no value was placed, and was considered to be a part 
of that rubbish from which no public gallery is able to be 
~secured. As it was of so little importance it was considered 
to be a good subject for an experiment. This picture was 
therefore intrusted to Grassi, the official restorer. There 
was no difficulty in removing several strata of paints. But 
when the operations were completed it was found they had 
brought to light a Madonna and Child which is in 
BorTTIcEL.r’s style, and would enhance his reputation. The 
“principal figures are surrounded by a troop of angels that 
would bear comparison with those in the Coronation of the 
Virgin. The authorities of the Pitti are assured they 
have made a most valuable discovery. But it is infinitely 
easier to free a picture from the coatings which presumptious 
painters have laid on it than to convince artists, experts and 
amateurs of the genuineness of the work which is revealed. 


+» Last week we gave the names of the artists who are to 
consider the works presented for admission to next year’s 


exhibition at Paris. Tle members of the different sections 


have elected their officers, For architecture M: VAUDREMER 
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will be president ; MM. PascaL and DauMeEt, vice-presi- 
dents ; M. BorswILLarp, reporter, and MM. DrrrassE 
and Moyeaux, secretaries. The painters have elected 
MM. Lrton Bonwat, president ; JEAN-PauL LAURENS and 
CaroLus-DuRAN, vice-presidents ; GUSTAVE LARROUMET, 
reporter ; DAwantT and Dusures, secretaries. For sculpture 
M. GUILLAUME is president; MM. PauLt Dusors and 
FREMIET, vice-presidents ; M. PuHttippE GILLE, reporter ; 
MM. BorsskEau and RocGErR Marx, secretaries. In the 
section of engraving M. BeRALpi is to be president; MM. 
WaLTNER. and LEOPOLD FLAMENG, vice-presidents ; M. 
GUSTAVE GEOFFROY, reporter; MM. Henry Boucnuot and 
ARMAND Dayot, secretaries. The selected officers may 
be considered as the representative men of modern French 
art. . 
THE late Baroness NATHANIEL DE ROTHSCHILD by 
her will made in November 1890 has enriched the three 
principal museums. of Paris—the Louvre, Cluny and 
Carnavalet—with many treasures. A little before her death 
the Baroness bequeathed to the Musée de Cluny a 
Medieval relic of greit interest. This is a cross which 
belonged to St. TH1BAUD DE Marty, a monk of the order 
of Citeaux, who when he died in 1247 was abbot of Vaux 
de Cernay. The site of the abbey was the property of the 
Baroness, and there was her favourite country-house. Was 
it regret’for the alienation which inspired the gift? The 
Louvre is also to receive the Zazteve, which is supposed. to 
be the best work by Greuzr. It is to be hung in the 
gallery as a pendant to the well-known Cruche Cassée. 


‘‘PEMBROKE'S princely dome,” which is more generally 
known as Wilton House, is one of the most interesting 
mansions in England. Cuar_es I. was more delighted 
with it than with any of the other English country-houses. 
The associations of the building are of no less interest. 
SHAKESPEARE and MassINGER were familiar with it, and 
there Sir PHitip StpNEY wrote his “ Arcadia.” The col- 
lection of works of art is known to all amateurs. But 
Wilton entails continual expenditure proportionate to its 
historic importance. Forty men have to be employed in 
thé Italian gardens and lawns, and the average expenditure 
yearly on the gardens has been 2,174/, while the repairs to 
the house amount to 535/.ayear. The house is valued at 
1,7072. gross. This is not an excessive amount if we con- 
sider the interest of the property. But how many people — 
would be ready to accept it on condition of spending about 
3,5004. a year in upholding it?- The Earl of PEMBROKE 
accordingly on Tuesday appealed against the rating. Mr. 
SQUAREY, a local valuer, said the letting value of the. pro- 
perty was 8887 a year. After hearing the evidence the 
Court of Quarter Sessions decided to reduce the gross 
estimated value from 1,707/. to 1,500/, less 15 per cent. 
The case is-interesting, as it suggests the inconvenience 
which attends the possession of property which has to be 
conserved in the best possible condition. ‘To some extent 
Earl PEMBROKE is acting as a public trustee in preserving a 
house and grounds of which the reputation is world-wide, 
but how are local burdens to be borne if such cases are 
exempted from taxation ? 


THE subject of municipal trading was considered by 
the Association of Municipal Corporations at the meeting 
which was held this week at Westminster. ‘The following 
resolution was adopted :—‘‘ That this Association affirms 
the principle that where local authorities have, with the 
sanction of. Parliament, established, or are in course 
of establishing, undertakings for public benefit, and 
have not. failed in the performance of their duties, * 
it is not right or expedient that powers should be 
granted to companies to compete within the area 
of such local authorities. That this resolution be referred 
to the Council, in order that they may organise an opposi- 
tion at any stage to any Bill which may be promoted in 
Parliament, the provisions of which are in contravention of 
the principles set forth in this resolution.” The object of 
the resolution is to prevent rival schemes for electric supply, 
gas, tramways and waterworks having any /ocus stand/ before 
Parliament, and therefore to put a premium’ on municipal 


trading. Whether the Legislature will accept such a pro-_ 


posal is uncertain, : 


a 
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PROFITLESS ENTHUSIASM. 


N October and November architects'and pupils who are 
] members of societies must expect to receive a great 
deal of advice. It is not always of a technical kind. 
Architects in practice are chary of imparting any of the 
results of their own experience. What is said, therefore, 
generally assumes the character of a lay sermon, and is 
often a weak imitation of those one has to hear on Sundays. 
Of late years the necessity of enthusiasm is rather constantly 
inculcated. It would appear from what is said that a young 
fellow has no right to aspire to be an architect if he has 
only the ambition to become a respectable and useful 


member of society, who will be able to meet all the calls on | 


him, and who will have no necessity to run into debt. To 
be worthy of the profession he is expected to have enough 
resolution to sacrifice himself in many ways. It might be 
supposed that he was about to becoméa missionary, and 
must accept all+the perils of that office. There is no 
reason why a man, it he considers he has the vocation, 
should not go among savages and endeavour to convert 
them, although he may be made the victim of cannibalism, 
or he may depart to comfort lepers, feeling sure that in a 
limited time he also will become afflicted. Self-sacrifice of 
that kind is heroic. Butan architect is not called upon for 
even the mildest form of such enthusiasm. Indeed, there 
is one great reason which should prevent him from becoming 
ambitious of a martyr’s crown. If he obtain practice he 
has to deal with other people’s money and property. _ With 
so much responsibility he must be careful about yielding to 
vagaries, however sublime. 

It is only necessary to glance at the lives of English 
architects to realise how successfully they combined the 
acquisition of wealth with the practice of their profession. 
The routine of their business is a process which leads to 
that end. An architect will find that in every commission 
he is compelled to take a very sober. view of construction. 
He has to endeavour to insure his client against unneces- 


sary outlay; to think of pence as well as pounds ; to’ 


realise how very simple affairs can be transformed into 
costly lawsuits ; how easy it is for an expensive building to 
be a disappointment to those who have paid for it. Aman 
is not very likely to be attentive to his client’s interests and 
to neglect his own. As a consequence, a larger number. of 


wealthy architects have been found in England than of- 


wealthy painters or sculptors. In1Go Jones, for example, 


was from his position as a courtier liable to many tempta- 


tlons on which the gentlemen around him wasted 
fortunes. The sums received by him from the king 
were ridiculously small. As royal surveyor his pay 
was 8s. 4d. a day, although Lord PEMBROKE said 
that “ Iniquity Jones received 16,0002, a year for keeping 
the king’s houses in repair.” But whatever was his income 
he contrived to save out of it, for when he‘had fallen on 
gloomy days he was compelled in one year to pay 54524. for 
the crime of being a Roman Catholic. He had also gold 
which he buried in Scotland ’Vard and Lambeth Marsh. 
WREN likewise received only small allowances for some of 
his great works, for it is related that his salary for his super- 
intendence of the works at St. Paul’s was 200/, a year. He 
was also shabbily treated when he was removed from the 
office of surveyor-general. But in spite of the withholding 
of his allowances, WREN was able to live in good style, and 
there 1s not a word said about his indebtedness to anybody. 
VANBRUGH’S wealth arose from so many sources, he is not, 
perhaps, a fair sample of a professional architect. But 
ARCHER, his pupil, “the groom-porter who built Hithrop,” 
is said to have accumulated a large property. We need 
not, however, follow the history of architectufe from the 
eighteenth century. Within comparatively recent times 
several architects have attained wealth, and yet might claim 
to be enthusiasts, Sir CHARLES BARRY was one, COCKERELL 
was another. Sir Wituam Tire, who was not without a 
genuine love of his art whatever cynics may say to the con- 
trary, was a rich man according to the City standard of his 
time. Sir Girpert Scott did not die in the penury of 
which the vision haunted him through life, and GEoRGE 
EDMUND STREET, although his career was cut short in his 
prime, had gained money as well as reputation, 

The enthusiasm with which those architects were in- 
fiamed did not resemble the species to which artists like 
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| might have been supposed to be endowed with a more © 


Haypon and James Barry were sacrificed. The architects — 
had to assume responsibility and become, as it were, the 
guardians of their clients’ interests, and as they avoided — 
freaks of construction, in like manner they subdued that 
combativeness which is supposed to be one of the essentials. 

of an enthusiastic character. As old STRAHAN, the printer, - 
said to Dr. JOHNSON, ‘fa man is rarely more innocently. 
employed than in making money,” and this thought might 
well be kept before the minds of students of architecture, 

for an architect’s profits will represent advantages to his 
clients which had been purchased cheaply. A painter or — 
a sculptor can, if self-sacrificing, produce works at a com- 
paratively small outlay. Barry painted the series of- 
pictures illustrating ‘‘ Human Culture” in the Society of — 
Arts on the modest condition that he was to be supplied ~ 
with canvas, colours and models. He and others of his 
contemporaries were prepared to decorate St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral on terms no less economical. In our own time Mr. 
Warts and the late E. ARMITAGE also executed paintings. 
gratuitously. But an architect cannot exercise -his art on © 
these terms. He may make designs on paper, but if the 
art is to be realised money has to be provided by others. . 
From that peculiarity of his art he has not the liberty of the — 
painters. Having to depend on clients the architect 
should understand his relation to them, and if he will 
do so he will discover that he is under a restraint which 
must affect the character of his art. These considerations 
may not be pleasant to contemplate by some ardent youths, — 
but anyone who wishes to follow the profession must accept: 
it as it is, with all its limitations. ' 

There is no doubt that from one point of view the — 
architect who accepts the conditions of his profession will 
appear a very tame individual beside those who give what 
they call enthusiasm its full liberty. But as far aswecan — 
make out there was always a like difference. We know . 
little about the lives of architects at any time, for we have 


t 
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few of those romantic legends about them-on which 


biographies are based. They were generally very quiet — 
individuals, who were so attentive to business and theinterest 
of the people who employed them that they seemed to. 
be indifferent to fame. They allowed bishops and other 


ecclesiastics at one time, sculptors and painters at another » 


time, and kings in a more. remote age to pose as creators of - 
their buildings. If the architects were members of a 
religious order, like Francesco CoLonna, GIOVANNI. — 
Gioconbo, IcNnatius Danti, VINCENZO MACULANO and- 
others, their self-denial could be understood ; but the great — 
laymen who raised cathedrals and churches appeared no ~ 
less indifferent to renown. 
compelled to succumb to it. ee 
In our time clients attach most importance to the men | 
with whom their interests—or, in other words, their money— __ 
can be most secure. ‘This fact was notably exemplified in 
the. case of WittiaAm BurceEs. | If ever there was a © 
“lordly pleasure-house” erected in England, it was that 
part of Cardiff Castle which he designed. ‘There the: — 
magnificence of Gothic architecture when complete was. - 
exemplified. But the people of Cardiff, although they were, 
rich, were afraid to give a commission to the artist because = 
they considered his work would cost more than they would 
care to expend. ‘There was no more enthusiastic. architect 


as 
= 


x 
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With them: we suppose the — 
| client’s interest was paramount, and everything else was — 


in this century than Wint1am Burces, but that quality was 


in a business sense injurious to him, for, with the exception. 
of a house for Lord Butr’s agent, there is nothing designed _ 
by him to be seen in Cardiff outside the castle walls. — 
BurGEs fortunately was a rich man, and he could, as it 
were, become his own client. 
on practice we doubt if it would have returned him an | 
income sufficient to enable him to live as a gentleman. 


Yet there were millionaires enough in England who could 


easily have allowed him to display the beauty and fertility of — 
his inventive powers. __ eo ae 

Another example of the risks belonging to enthusiasm — 
is to be found in the life of his relative, R. P. PULLAN. — 
As a Yorkshireman, and the son of a solicitor, he | 


than average amount of shrewdness. But his ardour 
was fatal to him as an architect. During his pupilage 
in Manchester he became so fascinated with colour 
as an element in Gothic architecture, he endeavoured. 
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in the decoration of the Houses 
of Parliament, and nearly succeeded in becoming the 
But he felt that his knowledge was 
incomplete, and he went off to Italy for the purposes of 
study. He aided in the decoration of some of the courts 
of the Crystal Palace, but as a student he felt that he had 
still much to learn, and he settled down in Greece, partly 


_to aid in archzeological explorations, but principally with a 
view of studying the beginnings of Greek architecture. 
When he had satisfied himself about many of the difficulties | 


he returned to England, expecting that his efforts to attain 
‘knowledge would be recognised. He found his fellow- 


‘pupils who had not explored classic regions were successful 
architects, while the public were indifferent to himself. If 


he had repressed his enthusiasm there was no reason why 


_PuLLen should not also have beena prosperous gentleman. 


He did not realise that men who were about to build houses 
or factories would consider him as a zealot who could do 
nothing but imitate Greek temples, and thus a very bright 
and cheerful man was left to become a misanthrope. 

Tyros who express their dreams on paper and 
show visions of beautiful buildings will consider it is a 
crime to agree to any concession which leaves their work 
incomplete. . Very few architects have lived who were able 
to say that all they imagined was realised. ScoTT was 
compelled to transform his Medizeval palace into a common- 


_place French barrack, and the less complying STREET was 
doomed to sacrifice by his own hand some of the most 


characteristic parts of his Law Courts. The botanists have a 
class of plants which they call Incompletaz. Almost every 
building could be comprised in such a class if it existed for 
architecture. Literature also exemplifies the same merciless 
conditions, There is hardly one of SHAKESPEARE’s plays 
which does not indicite that scenes were sacrificed, ruth- 
lessly sacrificed, in order that the performance might be got 
through in a specified time. With limitations that are as 
old as the art, how can it be expected that the enthusiasm 
of our times will overcome all or some of them? When, 
therefore, poetry has to be converted into prose in architec- 
ture, what is the use of leading inexperienced students to 
believe that it lies with them to accomplish all that they 
desire? A very little experience of the world will bring 
them disappointment, and when that power gains. posses- 


“sion it is often difficult to say what will follow. 


“TANGIER: AN INCIDENT OF 1683-84. 
el ‘unhappy war which has. been forced upon 
England, and which now monopolises the attention 
of the whole Empire, is not the first occasion of an African 
trouble for us. Over two hundred years ago another part 
of the Dark Continent was causing great anxiety in this 
country, and it was only by the most energetic measures it 
was prevented from remaining a source of useless expendi- 
ture and of discontent. We refer to the city of Tangier, 
which possessed the peculiarity that the troubles in it could 
not be brought to an end without the destruction of many 
buildings. If ever there was a white elephant in masonry 
it was the great fortress of that city. It came into the 
possession of England as part of the dower of CATHARINE 
of Braganza, the wife of CHarLEs II. Large sums had to 
be expended on its conservation; it was also necessary to 


_keep troops there, in spite of the unhealthiness of the place, 


in order to preserve the town against the attacks of tribes 
of Mussulmen. As the climate was generally fatal to 
Europeans, to command in such a place produced the 
worst effects on the temper. The excuse which has been 


_ offered for the barbarities of Colonel Kirke when dealing 


with the defeated forces of MonmoutH in the West of 
England was that he could not be merciful when coming 
from such a place. It was, therefore, decided in 1683 to 
remove all the structures, military and civil, which could be 
utilised by any new possessors of the city. 7 

_ In 1683 Lord DarrmoutH was sent to Tangier with 
twenty-one vessels. When the ships were seen in the 


____ distance the majority of the inhabitants resolved to abandon 
_ the place. There is no doubt their removal was a measure 


of policy. They knew that England was always liberal in 


its dealings, and compensation would be given to them for 
any inconveniences they might suffer. The commander ' cerning the number of persons, we will also give an exact list 


lost no time in undermining the principal buildings of 
Tangier. The plate and goods belonging to the great 
church were secured. We seem to be transported to an 
earlier age, when Venetian rovers dismantled foreign 
churches to adorn St. Mark’s, by the following extract from 
a letter which Lord DARTMOUTH wrote to the Secretary of 


State :— 


The other paper sent you is a schedule of the plate and 
goods belonging to the church, which I humbly desire may be 
removed to Godshouse Chapel at Portsmouth, lately rebuilt by 
His Majesty ; and I have sent, in the Dartmouth, marble 
stones out of the church and other places here enough to pave 
all that chance]. And since His Majesty has been pleased to 
repair that church so well, I hope he will not forget his gracious 
intentions of annexing a prebendary to it, which the Bishops of 
Canterbury and London both promised to be assisting in ; for 
without some settled maintenance to that chapel and chap- 
lain— of the best garrison, I think, His Majesty has—it will fall 
again into the ruinous condition it lately was, 


The letter is charactefistic of the times, and suggests 
how in affairs of State the great men who transacted them 
could not emancipate themselves from petty and private 
considerations. 

Commissioners were also appointed to inquire into the 
value of the property claimed by the inhabitants. One of 
the most interesting cases was that,of the Portuguese church 
mentioned above, and one of the most complicated. The 
clergy could not claim full proprietorship init, for there 
was no question that it was part of the dower of Queen 
CATHARINE. They declared that for what belonged to the 
church and its appurtenances and Misericordia they could 
not claim any compensation; but they suggested that the 
King of PorTuGAL was entitled to some return for a building 
to which he hada right. It was, however, stated that the 
Reverend Treasurer ALVAREZ DE Mattos had erected a 
house at his own expense on part of the ground belonging 
to the church, and it had cost him 100 pieces of eight; 
the arch-priest had built another house at the expense of 
160 pieces. Ccmpensation was claimed for the two houses 
as well as others which belonged to the canons in different 
parts of the city. The commissioners decided to pay 
5992 125. 9d. for the eight houses, which, considering the 
value of money at the time, was a liberal price. The 
cathedral had then to be considered. The official descrip- 
tion of it, or inventory of the premises, is cur:ous:— 


A cathedral church of the ordinary sort of building in 
Tangier : without steeple or bells, being in length 30 yards and 
in breadth 30 yards, divided into three aisles, each containing 
eight pillars, the roof of the middle aisle being 35 feet high, the 
other two 25 feet high, having five altars on each side of the 
church, which they call chapels, the pictures and all other 
-ornaments of the said cathedral church being taken away by 
the fathers. Particular apartments adjoining to the cathedral 
appropriated as lodgings to the fathers, built as in manner 
aforesaid ; one room 20 feet long and 10 feet broad, and a shed 
10 feet square. Several lodgings, the whole containing 28 yards 
long and 3 yards broad. Two store-rooms on each side the 
church, one containing in length to yards and 5 broad ; the 
other 30 yards long and 7 broad, The cathedral aforesaid, 
with appurtenances, if turned into secular uses, as others are in 
Tangier, would amount, per annum, to20c/z. The Misericordia 
is in length 27 yards and in breadth 14, containing three roomes - 
above and three below, being of the ordinary sort of building in 
Tangier, and if turned into secular uses, as other chapels in 
Tangier are, would amount, per annum, to 50/2. 


It is at all times difficult to assess the value of a church, 
and the clergy of the cathedral were not able to enlighten 
the commissioners on the subject. One letter of theirs has 
been preserved, and it reveals the kindliness of English 
officers when dealing with men for whom they could have 
little sympathy :— . 

We have thus long delayed in answering your letter, 
_because we would give. you a full answer upon all his 
Excellency’s commands, signified to us by you. We give you 
our hearty thanks for all your favour hitherto, and for those you 
promise us in our embarkments, with our families and goods, 
and those belonging to this Holy Temple. We cannot, till 
Wednesday, give a minute of the parcels, but we believe that 
the cathedral church goods and materials will consist of above 
sixty chests ; and as to cur particular goods, we do not yet 
know the quantity, but will give an exact account of all to the 


end you may cause the bulk and weight to be examined. Con- 
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thereof, and we will also put down the names of such other 


Portuguese as will go in our company. 

Next Sunday in the afternoon, at 4 o’clock, we do pretend, 
with the grace of God, to be on board, and our goods may be 
sent before, especially those belonging to the church. But we 
pray you order payment to be made to us of what belongs to 
us, to enable us to pay such debts as we owe here, we not 
designing to go hence till we clear our debts ; and, that we 
may the better do it, we intend to publish the day of our 
departure, that so all our creditors may come to us. 


The amount given for the church is not recorded, and 
probably the purchase was transferred to another depart- 
ment, and the money formed part of any sum that might 
be paid to thé King of PortucaL in connection with the 
operations. 

The English inhabitants appear to have been as well 
aware of the art of running up claims as if they were deal- 
ing with railway companies or county councils. What is 
told of their efforts in the seventeenth century has a 
remarkable resemblance to what occurs in an English 
town in the nineteenth century whenever public improve- 
ments are to be carried out. One householder declared 
that his repairs did not cost him 6 per cent. on the rent. ; 
the commissioners replied that the house was in a tumble- 
down condition, and that it would be cheaper to rebuild 
than repair his property. ‘The Mayor was apparently more 
honest, for he stated that his house, which was valued at 
1oo/, cost him about 30/..a year for repairs. As in 
modern times, money appears to have been expended 
on buildings in the hope of getting it back with exceptional 
interest. It is evident the insecurity of Tangier lowered 
the rents. When therefore the king sent troops to guard 
the town the rents were raised, and the commissioners 
seemed to think there was some ingratitude in return for 
the royal kindness, in sending in excessive demands for 
property. One case was mentioned of a house of which 
the rent was raised in a few years from 35 to 200 pieces of 
eight, although the only addition was a closet. In the 
course of a twelvemonth before the arrival of Lord Dart- 


MOUTH not more than four houses changed hands, which is ’ 


evidence that property was not in much request in the city. 
One of the pleas for the exorbitant sums demanded was 
that materials, and lime more particularly, were costly. 
But the commissioners replied that abundance of stone, 
which belonged to the king, could be obtained by all who 
cared to carry it away, and that the mortar for the most 
part was nothing but dirt; lime was simply used for 
pointing one side of the wall, and in extremely moderate 
quantities. Defective mortar will therefore appear to be an 
English institution in all parts of the world where English- 
men settle. é 

Karly in the next year the work of destruction com- 
menced. When the operations of blowing up were over a 
prayer prepared by Dr. KEN was read in the town house, 
the church being no longer fit to be used. . What remained 
of the buildings were thrown in the common sewer. After 
the explosion the men were sent on board the ships. *At 
midnight the wooden fort was set on fire. About three 
thousand Moors, horse and foot, appeared, and were advised 
by Lord Darrmouru not to approach the ruins. But they 
were indifferent, and about forty of them were killed through 
the explosion of an unfired mine. It was remarkable that 
in the course of the operations only one Spaniard and one 
Englishman were killed, one gunner slightly wounded, and 
three stragglers were injured through their own negligence. 

The troops were not welcome on their return to Eng- 
land, One regiment, known as Kirke’s Lambs, was a dis- 
grace to the British army. However it distinguished itself 
at the Boyne and afterwards in Egypt, Spain and Asia. 
Tangier was a gift which brought no blessings. Its aban- 
donment was a wise step, although at a later time the place 
might have been utilised in giving us a claim on one part 
of Africa. War sometimes makes the destruction of build- 
Ings Imperative, however much the deed is regretted, but 
as well as can be made out, those of Tangier were not of 
remarkable architectural value, . 


An Excursion Meeting of the Northern Architectural 
Association will be held to-morrow, October 21, its destination 
being Gosforth, to inspect the New City Asylum buildings. 
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WELLS CATHEDRAL: WEST FRONT. ** 

(5 seeing the west front of Wells Cathedral for the first 

time, a spectator is likely to be struck by the number of 
single figures and the provision that was made by the architect 
in providing niches to shelter them. He will no doubt conclude 
that they all represent various saints. It was always a pecu- 
liarity of the Roman Church to recognise individuals, as, if 
resolved to wrest some prey from oblivion. 
it recalls the memory of John, Stephen, Matthias, Barnabas, 
Ignatius, Alexander, Marcellinus, Peter, Felicitas, Perpetua, 
Agatha, Lucy, Agnes, Cecily, Anastasia and others. The 


“memory of saints was associated with the days of the year, and 


other occasions were ‘utilised to secure remembrance of them. 
Wells Cathedral will therefore appear as embodying one of the 
practices of the Church by the great number of its single 
figures. 
and the Litany of the saints. It is now, however, impossible 
to identify all the figures, and therefore it is difficnlt to make 
a guess as to the principle which was adopted in their 
selection. , Gough, the antiquary, wrote an essay which he 


called “An attempt to explain the several statues,” but it) | 


cannot be said that he has elucidated the mystery. 

The single figures are, however, only a part of the sculpture. 
In the quatrefoiled and threefoiled panels there are reliefs which 
from the fragments remaining reveal a higher.,art than the 
more or less imaginary portrait statues. The problem of 
identification becomes therefore more complicated; for the 
question to be solved is whether we have two or more inde- 
pendent series of composition, or whether the hundreds of 
figures were originally arranged to express some grand idea 
connected with the history and teaching of the Church. 

In the lowest range there were, we suppose, figures of great 
importance, for in the quatrefoils above them were angels hold- 
ing symbols that probably related to them. In the third tier 


were quatrefoils filled with subjects from the Old and New 


Testaments, the division between the two dispensations being 
formed by the niche, which contained a relief of the Coronation 
of the Blessed Virgin. The Rev. P. Deamer considers that 


the fourth and fifth tiers represent the kings, bishops and 


heroes of English history from Egbert to Henry II. The 
series of panels above are devoted to illustrations which are 
suggestive of the final Resurrection. In the central gable the 
figures surmounting them in the upper stages are supposed to 


In its oldest service — 


It might be supposed to correspond with the calendar 


. 


represent the Angels and the Apostles, while above all in 


the centre was a figure of Christ enthroned. In the two empty 


niches it is concluded that there were figures of the Blessed 


Virgin and St. John. : 

» Although the sculpture has suffered not only through the 
weather, but through vandalism, enough remains to convince 
judges of its value. Flaxman has testified to the power and 


beauty of the figures and reliefs. In his first lecture he said 


sculpture continued to be practised with such zeal and success — 
after the return of the Crusaders, who were eager to imitate 
the arts and magnificence of other countries, that in the reign 


of Henry III. efforts were made deserving our respect and | 


attention at this day. Bishop Jocelin rebuilt the cathedral 
church of Wells from the pavement, which, having lived to 
finish and dedicate, he died in the year of our Lord 1242. The 
west front of this church equally testifies te the piety and com- 
prehension of the bishop’s mind; the sculpture presents the 
noblest, most useful and interesting subjects possible to be 
chosen. On the south side, above the west door, are alto-. 


relievos of the Creation, in its different parts, the Deluge-and — 


important acts of the Patriarchs. Companions to these on the 
north side are alto-relievos of the principal circumstances in 
the life of Our Saviour. Above these are two rows of statues 


larger than nature, in niches, of kings, queens and nobles, — 


patrons of the church, saints, bishops and other religious, 
from its first foundation to the reign of Henry III. Near the 
pediments is Our Saviour come to judgment, attended by 
angels and the twelve Apostles. The upper arches on each 


graves, strongly expressing the -hope, fear, astonishment, 
stupefaction or despair inspired by the presence of the Lord 
and Judge of the world in that awful moment. 
of the execution of such a work due regard must be 
paid to the circumstances under which it was produced, in com- 
parison with those of our own times. There were neither 
prints nor printed books to assist the artist ; the sculptor could 


not be instructed in anatomy, for there were no anatomists. 
| Some knowledge of optics and a glimmering of perspective 


were reserved for the researches of so sublime a genius as 
Roger Bacon some’ years afterwards. A small knowledge of 
geometry and mechanics was exclusively confined to the two or 
three learned monks in the whole country ; and the principles 
of those sciences, as applied to the figure and motion of man 
and inferior animals, were known tonone.- Therefore this work 


is necessarily ill-drawn and deficient in principle, and much of 
the sculpture is rude and severe, yet in parts there is a beautiful Be 
simplicity, an irresistible sentiment, and sometimes a grace _ : 


| side, along the west front and continued in the north = 
and south ends are occupied by figures rising from their 


In speaking — 


~ excelling more modern productions. 
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It is very remarkable that 
Wells Cathedral was finished in 1242, two years after the birth 
of Cimabue, the restorer of painting in Italy; and the work 
‘was going on at the same time that Nicolo Pisano, the Italian 

-restorer of sculpture, exercised the art in his own country. It 


~~ was also finished forty-six years before the cathedral of Amiens, 
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_ which only still possess their statues. 
_ characterised to enable us to pronounce upon the persons 
_ intended; but judging from their position under the series of 
Bee Old destament, these figures may possibly have represented © 


and thirty-six years before the cathedral of Orvieto was begun, 
‘and it seems to be the first specimen of such magnificent and 
varied sculpture, united in a series of sacred history, that is to 
‘be found in Western Europe. It is therefore probable that the 


_-general idea of the work might be brought from the East by 


-some of the Crusaders. But there are two arguments strongly 
in favour of the execution being English: the family name of 
the bishop is English, ‘‘ Jocelin Trotman,” and the style both 
of sculpture and architecture is wholly different from the tombs 
of Edward the Confessor and Henry III., which were by 
Italian artists. 

Another judge who was no less competent to judge the 
quality of sculpture, viz. Professor Cockerell, R.A., made a 
special study of the remains, and as an architect he was more 
skilled than Flaxman to consider the decoration as a whole, 
and to discern the method on which it was arranged. That 
the had given so much attention to Greek and Renaissance 
sculpture, and from the two varieties had formed his theory of 
the art, suggests that the Medieval work which could impress 
him must be of extraordinary merit. The Professor declares 
that parts are ‘‘ worthy of John of Pisa, or of a greater man, John 
¥laxman,” and he came to the conclusion that the subject 


' dlustrated was the glorious hymn the “ Te Deum.” 


~ The sculptures of Wells Cathedral were designed to, said 
Professor Cockerell, illustrate in the most ample and striking 
manner the great and fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith, its happy advent to this country and its subsequent pro- 
tection under the several dynasties to the date of their execu- 


_ tion in 1214. They relate also in a peculiar manner to the 


Anglo-Saxon originators of those laws and institutions which, 
under favouring providence, have spread themselves, together 
with our race, over vast portions of the globe. Fraught at once 
with the gravest and most important interests of religion, 
history and archzeology, according to the learning or taste of 
their day, they demand the best attention which can be 
bestowed upon them. 

The sculptures which vos the western front of the 


wenerable cathedral of Wells are beheld by no one without 


wonder and admiration. The most cursory observation of the 
jearned eye recognises at once a grand design and order, 
which only the opportunity of leisure is wanting to explain, 
‘while the ignorant observer is conscious of that undefined 
veneration which for more than six hundred years has imposed 


respect on the careless, and even on the spoiler, through the | 


most evil times, and has preserved them with comparatively 
little injury to the present day. 

The expression which pervades the whole work is eminently 
_ Christian, and entirely formed upon the poetical figures of the 
Old and New Testament, the imagery of which, as contrasted 
with Classical art, is everywhere remarkable. We are im- 
pressed too with the soundness of authority and the purity with 
which all doctrinal subjects are illustrated, and the absence of 
that apocryphal and legendary matter which disfigure contem- 
porary and subsequent works both of literature and art. 

That so vast and extended a series of figures as adorn the 


- western front might be duly disposed with ample and con- 


venient space for their collocation, a peculiar arrangement of 
the architecture and an unusual dimension were required; the 
two towers in the old Norman fashion placed at the extremities 
of the western front, and incorporated into the design, thus 
_ afforded the space necessary for its exhibition. The doorways 
are remarkably limited in their width and elevation, that the 


- series of sculpture might be as little interrupted by the 


necessary features as possible. 
The front is divided horizontally into nine tiers or zones of 


sculpture extending throughout the whole surface; it is so 


divided perpendicularly that all that refers to the spiritual 
characters and treats “de vetere lege” is placed to the south 
of the -western door, and all that refers to the temporal 
characters and “de nova lege” is placed to the north. 
Proceeding to the explanation of these nine tiers or zones 
_ of sculpture, we find in the first tier upon the basement sixty- 


i 5: _ two niches once containing the messengers of the Gospel from 
_ the earliest to the latest time. 
_ the Church is “built upon the foundations of the Apostles and 


Thus, according to St. Paul, 


the Prophets.” Unfortunately the far greater part of their 


_ contents has been destroyed, and a few only of the characters 


intended by the sixty-two statues are distinctly recognisable, 


_ and we are left to conjecture the rest. 


To the south of the western entrance (invariably esteemed 
_ the most holy side) are twenty-two niches in this tier, two of 
They are not sufficiently 
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the four major and the twelve minor po Buer and also Moses, 
Aaron, &c. 

The twenty-two niches north of the western door doubtless 
illustrated the first mission of the Apostles in England. Two 
only of these remain ; on the breast-of one is an object held up 
in both hands which is not distinguishable but had doubtless 
its important signification: On the north side of the north 
tower the figures of this tier are better preserved, and some of 
them may be clearly identified. 

In the second tier in thirty-two quatrefoils are angels issuing 
from clouds, having two wings, a nimbus on the head, with 
scarfs elegantly and variously disposed, and holding in their 
hands mitres, crowns and scrolls, the emblems of the temporal 
and eternal rewards to the faithful listeners to these predica- 
tions, and proclaiming the glad tidings of salvation. 

In the third tier to the south of the western door are seven- 
teen subjects from the Old Testament, to the north seventeen 
from the New, and fourteen others in the north and east, 
making forty-eight in all; many of them remaining, and all 
remarkable for the scriptural correctuess, simplicity of expres- 
sion and absence of apocryphal matter. 

The fourth and fifth tiers display in 126 niches the effigies 
of those lords, spiritual and temporal, under whom, as God’s 
vicegerents upon earth, the blessings of religion, learning and 
good government have been cherished and defended in this 
country. 

In the sixth tier we have the Resurrection in ninety-two 
subjects, containing about 150 statues in high relief, about 
4 feet high, rising from the tomb at the-sound of the trump at 
the last day. In these groups all the expressions of hope and 
joy, repentance, fear and despair are displayed in the most 
awful and, at the same time, natural manner. 

In the seventh tier are at present fifteen niches, in which the 
hierarchy of Heaven is represented by the angels. Six appear 
to sound the lasttrump. Nine immediately under the Apostles 
are remarkable as representing the nine orders of angels 
especially invoked on the pious benefaction of an ecclesiastical 
establishment. f 

In the eighth tier the twelve Apostles, statues of about 8 feet 
high, stand in majestical order and very fine design, with their 
several distinctive symbols. and costume, worthy of the most 
careful obvervation and comparison with other authorities. 

In the ninth tier are three niches, from which the statues 
(except the feet of the Saviour in the centre) have been removed 
by the iconoclasts. These doubtless contained the Christ 
sitting in judgment, the Virgin and John the Baptist on either 


} side, the types of the old and the new law, and the intercessors 


on the last solemn day. 

Thus have we in. this magnificent series of sculpture, 
adorning the front of Wells Cathedral, the most glorious 
picture of prayer and praise that can be presented to the 
Christian spectator, and a sort of homily, rude indeed, but in 
earnestness and propriety not surpassed by.any other example 
we are acquainted with. In contemplating its comprehensive 
design, the mind which animates every part of it, the sumptu- 
ousness of its execution and fulness of illustration we are 
reminded of the noble hymn of St. Ambrose, which, as the 
pzean which inspired and guided every operation of peace and 
war in those days, it may not be a conceit unsuited to the 
period to suggest as the meaning which it was proposed to 
embody in this work. 

Resuming the order in these nine tiers, we trace each suc- 
cessively in the verses of the “Te Deum.” In the first we 
read :—“ The glorious company of the apostles praise Thee ; 
the goodly fellowship of the prophets praise Thee. The noble 
army of martyrs praise Thee.” 

In the second :—‘‘ To Thee all angels cry aloud, the heavens’ 
and all the powers therein.” And over the central door in the 
same tier:—‘‘ Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ ; when 
Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man, Thou didst not abhor 
the Virgin’s womb.” 

In the third, fourth and fifth :—‘ The holy Church through- 
out all the world doth acknowledge Thee.” 

In the sixth, seventh and eighth :—‘“ When Thou hadst 
overcome the sharpness of death Thou did’st open the Kingdom 
of Heaven to all believers. We therefore pray Thee help Thy 
servants, whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy precious blood. 
Make them to be numbered with Thy saints in glory ever- 
lasting. O Lord, save Thy people and bless Thy heritage.” In 
the ninth :— ‘“*We believe that Thou shalt come to be our 
Judge.” The whole work proclaims: — ‘Day by day we 
magnify Thee, and we worship Thy name ever world without . 
end.” 

To the north of the west door it was proposed in the fourth: 
tier to illustrate in succession the temporal princes under 
whom the Church had flourished from Egbert, king of Wessex 
—whose preponderating influence had first united the kingdoms 
of the so-called Heptarchy and had established him as the Bret- 
walda of the several States—down to Henry III, the reigning 
prince under Bishop Trotman’s episcopacy. 

This front and its sculptured illustrations constitute a 
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national monument at once illustrative of the triumph of 
Christianity in England, and of the acts and prosperity of those 
who were best guided by its blessed influences. It was a 
tribute, at the same time that it was an incentive, to the 
patriotism of the west country to assert by such a monument 
as this, in the face of England and of Europe, the claims to 
respect which this ancient province had possessed pre- 
eminently, but which now in Trotman’s time under a new race 
of kings and a transferred seat of government were well-nigh 
forgotten. 


ELTHAM.” 


HERE «is no record of the first mansion or manor house 
that occupied this site, but it would seem to have 
possessed a house of no mean importance in Early Saxon times 
from the fact that the Saxon name it bore at the Conquest, 
Eald Ham—the old house or the old dwelling—indicates a 
‘structure of some antiquity, but all that can be stated with 
certainty of this early history is that the manor was held under 
the Crown by one Aldewolde, in the reign of King Edward the 
Confessor. ; : 

After the Conquest King William bestowed it upon his half- 
brother, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of Kent. It was held 
under the bishop by Haimo, the Vicecomes or Sheriff of Kent, 
and is thus described in Domesday Book :— 

“‘Haimo, the Sheriff, holds of the Bishop Alteham. It 
answers for one suling and a half.” (The term suling is 
peculiar to Kent, and is believed to be almost identical with 
carucate, being as much land as four yoke or one team of oxen 
could plough in a year, together with the land necessary for 
feeding the team. A’ suling in East Kent, near Dover, has 
been identified as containing 160 acres of our present statute 
measure.) To resume the survey. “Arable land 12 teams. 
Demesne 2 teams, 42 villans, 12 bordars, 9 slaves, 22 acres 
meadow land, wood of fifty hogs worth 164 in King Edward’s 
time, 20/. now.” So ends the Domesday record. 

For some 200 years the manor underwent various vicissi- 
tudes and passed from one to another until Antony Beke, 
Bishop of Durham, succeeded, about the end of the thirteenth 


century, John de Vesci, to whom Edward I. had granted 


the site. 


Leland says that Bishop Beke was “either the very author | 


or the first beautifier of the building,” and records that he 
bestowed great cost upon it, and that. dying here on March 3, 
1310, he granted the. reversion of Eltham House with all its 
appurtenances to the Crown; but before his death he enter- 
tained sumptuously Henry III., who in the fifty-fifth year of his 
reign kept the feast of Christmas here in great state, ‘‘ accom- 
panied,” as our old chronicler relates, “with his queene and 
nobilitie, and this (belike) was the first warming of the house 
(as I may call it) after that Bishop Beke had finished his 
worke. For Ido not hereby gather that hitherto the kinge had 
any property in it, forasmuch as the princes in those days used 
commonly both to sojourn for their pleasures and to pass their 
set solemnities in abbaies and in bishops’ houses.” 

After the death of Bishop Beke we find that Eltham became 
a royal residence and a palace in reality, for in 1315, the ninth 
year of Edward II., was born to him a son called from the 
place of his birth John of Eltham. Some of you will remember 
the altar tomb of this prince, surmounted with his recumbent 
effigy, to be seen in Westminster Abbey. 

Eltham seems to have been a favourite residence of 
Edward III. also, who on more ‘than one occasion held his 
parliament here, and entertained King John of France in great 
state. 2 

Richard II, resided’ much at Eltham and took “great 
delight in the pleasantries of the place,” and so likewise did 
his successors, Henry IV., Henry V. and Henry VI. the 
former of whom spent the last Christmas of his life here. It 


seems not unlikely that his son, “ Mad Prince Hal,” gained in | 


hunting and sporting expeditions whilst staying at Eltham that 
intimate knowledge of the surrounding country that served 
him in good stead when he and his boon companions waylaid 
poor Sir John Falstaff at Gadshill. 
Edward IV., in 1482, kept a splendid Christmas here with 
great feasting, and it is said that 2,000 fed every day in the 
great hall. It is probable that the hall if not actually built had 
been improved and enlarged by this monarch, for his’ badge, a 
“rose in soleil,” is to be seen in one of the spandrels of the 
north entrance. 3 
Henry VII. built a handsome front to the palace towards 
the moat, and usually resided here, dining in the great hall 
with all his officers. 
Afterwards we hear less of Eltham, and it was probably 
somewhat neglected for the attraction of the newly-built palace 
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_.* A paper by Mr. Downes and ‘Mr. Harradence, read at the 
visit of the members of the Upper Norwood Athenceum, ; 
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_with incredible labour and admirable skill.” 


_ adjoining land had been bestowed on the convent he obtained 
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at Greenwich, but we read that James I. kept court here — 

occasionally. es ee 2 tt 
We get a minute description of the palace and grounds: 

from a survey made a few months after Charles I. was be- 


~ 
4 
re 


| headed, when an ordinance was passed by the Parliament to. — 


have Eltham surveyed and sold, “The manor house, built 
with brick, stone and timber, clept Eltham House, containing aa 
1. fair chapel, 1 great hall, 36 rooms and offices; above the 
king’s side 17 lodging rooms, queen’s side 12 lodging rooms, __ 
prince’s side 9 lodging rooms ; 35 bays of buildings round the — 
courtyard, which contained 1 acre of ground, and said bayes 
about 78 rooms used as offices.” The manor comprised the 
Great Park and parish lawn, the Middle Park, and the little, 
or Home Park. A house and demesne named Home Park 3 
still exists about half a mile east of Lee station, and half-way 
between it and the present remains is Middle Park, wellknown __ 
some years ago as a great breeding establishment for race- 
horses, and still perpetuated by the name of a race, the Middle 
Park Plate. In 1660 the whole estate again became Crown _ 
property, but the buildings (such of them as remained) were __ 
never again occupied as a royal palace.. . eaters 
The hall, as we see it now, consists of five bays of two 
windows each on either side. It is 100 feet long, 56 feet 
broad and about. 60 feet high. The chestnut beams of the — a 
roof, says Mr. J. C. Buckler in his historical account of Eltham 
Palace published in 1828, are “17 inches square and 28 feet __ 
long, the produce of trees of most stately growth. A forest — 
must have yielded its choicest timber for the supply of this: — 
building, and it is evident that the material has been wrought 


ee _ Well Hall. ees : 
A handsome residence of yellow brick, bordered by spread 
ing cedars ; a fragment of a red brick mansion of Tudor date, 
where the flowering plants climb up to peep in at the upper 
windows ; a moat partly encircling it, where the white swans 
sail silently along; a little bridge, almost concealed by ~ 
creepers; an orchard of ripening fruit and a garden of 
blossoming plants—such is Well Hall, one of the many pretty — 
pictures with which Eltham abounds. Here, away from the 
world, where only the notes of the song birds break the 
refreshing stillness, let us take a peep or two into the past. 
Henry I. had just ascended the throne, and Sir Jordan de 
Briset was lord of the manor of Clerkenwell. He founded a 
Benedictine nunnery there, which was dedicated in henour of 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary ; and when some: 


it in exchange for ten acres of his land at Wellying Hall, where 
he also had manorial ‘rights, and on the .ground acquired he — 
built and endowed a hospital, in which he placed the knights 
hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. Other Normans in turn 
held possession of Wellying Hall, and among them were 
Matthew de Hegham and John de Putteney. Passing on to th 
days cf Richard II., we find the estate was owned by a merchan 
of London named Gilbert Perneys, and in 1426 it passed tothe __ 
possession of William Basket, a skinner, of London. A little 
later and Wellhawe, as it was then termed, became the property _ 
of William Chichele, the younger brother of Henry, archbishop _ 
of Canterbury ; and “Agnes, the daughter of a later Chichele, 
conveyed it to her two husbands, John Tattersall and William: — 
Rene (sheriff of Kent), who by his will, dated 1460, left 18s. 4d.. 
to the parish church of Eltham, ba a 

The Ropers were landowners in the parish of St. Dunstan’s, 
Canterbury, and with the marriage of John Roper to a daughter 
of John Tattersall, Well Hall became their property. Johm 
Roper’s eldest son, who bore his father’s name, and was Sherif 
of Kent in 1521, married Jane, daughter of Sir John Fineux, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, Their eldest son, William, 
held the office of clerk of the pleas, or prothonotary of the — 
Court of King’s Bench, and in his legal capacity he made the _ 
acquaintance of Sir Thomas More, and in 1525 he married his — 
eldest daughter “ Meg.” More succeeded Wolsey as Lord — 
Chancellor, and his house still stands near the entrance to the 
palace. He held thé seals for two years and a half, but was — 
never quite in favour with the king. In his “ Utopia” there 
were passages that had given offence ; his converse with “The 
Holy Maid of Kent” at Syon House and elsewhere, was re- 
garded as adverse to the king, and his refusal to take the oath — 
of adherence to the Act of Succession, which vested the — 
Crown in Anne Boleyn’s issue, was followed by his com- — 
mittal to the Tower. He was tried at Westminster Hall in — 
1535, and was sentenced to be hanged at Tyburn. The king 
afterwards commuted the sentence, and on July 6, 1535, his — 
head fell on Tower Hill. The chapel he built in St. Luke’s © 
Church, Chelsea, most of us remember, and a remnant of his 
Chelsea residence, afterwards known as Great More House, 
and then as Beaufort House, is stated to remain at the south 
end of the Moravian burial-ground. Margaret did not long — 
survive her father, and in 1544 she was laid to rest in the More 
Chapel at Chelsea, _More’s head had been fixed on a pole on 


Sy 


London Bridge, and it was supposed to have ultimately been _ 


—— | io, ae 


__and in her last two Parliaments he represented Canterbury, In 


_ true Honour and Vertue, Syr Thomas More,” which was first 


' avhen summoned. 


ings the old work was swept away. In 1767 the church was 


__.discharged vicarage of the yearly value of 355/., with residence. 


- rawanyea, of New South Wales, who died on May 18, 1794. 
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3 she had captured the island of Severndroog, west of Bombay, 
which had been held by Angria, a pirate. In commemoration 


wealth and in the events preceding it, and who ultimately 
E ‘buried there. But as the burial-place of Thomas Doggett, the 


ee. there ere he came to London. He was the drollest actor of the 
oes day, and Downes described him as wearing a farce upon his 
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buried with his daughter, but in June 1824 the vault in the 
‘Roper Chapel, in St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, was opened, and a 
“box containing a head, supposed to be More’s, was found, 
Roper, like More, was a zealous Romanist, and was returned to 
Mary’s second and third Parliaments as member for Rochester, 


Shylock a comical aspect. Only once did he attempt a serious 
performance; the character was Phorbas in “ C:dipus,” and the 
laughter was so incessant that the curtain fell ere the play was > 
over, and the ambition of his life was rudely destroyed. Doggett 
was a staunch Hanoverian, and two years after the crowning 
of the First George he issued a notice bearing the date of 
August 1, 1716, It ran as follows :—“This being the day of 
His Majesty’s happy accession to the throne there will be 
given by Mr. Doggett an orange-coloured. livery with a badge 
representing liberty, to be rowed for by six watermen that are 
out of their tinve within the year past. They are to row from 
London Bridge to Chelsea, It will be continued annually on the 
same day for ever.” The Fishmongers’ Company have. the 
control of the fund, and on August 1 the race still takes place. 
Doggett died in 1721, but regarding the exact date of his death : 
writers are not agreed. In Reed’s manuscript it is given as 
September 21, by Bellchambers it is quoted as September 22, 
and by Genest it is given as towards the end of October. 
‘Thorne states that he was buried on September 25, and Mr. 
W..J. Vincent, the historian of the district, supplies the further 
information that he was buried in a vault under the church. 
When Sir ‘Theodore de Mayerne held the offices of king’s 
physician and chief ranger of the park his friend Vandyke, the 
painter, made Eltham his summer residence. The Philipotts, 
authors of the “Survey of Kent,’ were natives of the place, 
and. the almshouses in the High Street were founded by 
Thomas Philipott in 1680, and here Dr. James Therard, whose 
picturesque house with its three ivy-covered gables is best seen 
from the church passage, founded his botanic garden which, 
with the help of Dillenius, he descrrbed in the ‘“ Hortus 
Ethamensis.” Eltham, with its picturesque High Street, its 
quaint old inns, its moated buildings and its general air of rest’ 
and peace, has been but gently touched by the hand of time, 
but a new railway has been formed, and ere long its stately 
trees and luxuriant meadows will give place to bricks and 
mortar, and its beauty and charm will be gone. 


“The Lyfe, Arraignement and Death of that Mirrour of all 


published in Paris, Roper very pathetically told of the parting 
‘between More and his daughter ; and. for this work, and for 
‘assisting Catholics with money, he was summoned before 
Elizabeth’s Privy Council. He made submission, entered into 
‘bonds to be of good behaviour, and promised to appear again 


William Roper died in 1578 and was buried in the family 
~vault at Canterbury. He seems to have been active to the 
last, for not until the previous year did he resign his office in 
the King’s Bench in favour of his eldest son Thomas. Nine | 
years before he had partly rebuilt or restored his old home, as. 
we see by the coat of arms with the date 1568, which remains 
-on the north side of the existing wing, and here it is pleasant 
to believe was the Great Hall, where until 1731 hung Holbein’s 
darge picture of the More family, which was removed to Soho 
Square when Sir Rowland Wynn married Susanna, who with 
her two sisters were the last of the Ropers. To Sir Gregory 
Page, of Wricklemarsh, Charlton, they sold the Eltham estate 
for 19,000/., and shortly afterwards he removed part of the old 
‘building and built the new Well Hall. In the rooms of the 
Tudor-house through which, by the kindness of Mr. Finch and 

his daughters, we passed to-day, Margaret Roper may have 
lived, and loved, and mourned. In a brief paper like the 
present she can only appear as a shadow, yet Henry VIII. was 
charmed with her wit and learning. Holbein painted her 
portrait again and again ; her husband wrote of her perfect 
love and devotion ; and the purest poet of modern days sung of 
her in “A Dream of Fair Women.” | For certain particulars in 
the above paper | am indebted to an interesting article on Well 
Hall by Mr. W. T. Vincent, and some of the biographical notes 
{ have drawn from the writings of Mr. Sidney Lee. 


St. John the Baptist, Eltham. 

In guidebooks and county histories, whatever work we 
consult, the same opinion is expressed, St. John the Baptist’s 
-church is an uninteresting building. Sir Stephen Glynne, in 
his *“‘Notes on the Churches of Kent,” writing in 1830, said, 
“ The church is a mean fabric, much patched and modernised.” 
At that time the north aisle and chapel bore the date of 1667, 
but though the lichen 0a the roof suggests that the north aisle 
is the oldest part of the building, there is nothing remaining to 
carry it back to that date, and probably at one of the rebuild- 


CHURCH BELLS. 


N another letter to the Z7zes Sir A. P. Heywood writes :— 
May I ask space to reply to theJletter, in your issue of 
October.11, of the secretary of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, who opposes with the time-worn arguments 
for unsecured timber bell-frames the modern iron one, bolted 
in as cross-bracing to the tower? Wood was formerly the 
universal material for every sort of framing—ships, bridges, 
machinery, railway stock—and, in spite of all melancholy 
forebodings, iron and steel have been advantageously sub-~ 
stituted. The same process is tardily taking place in bell- 
hanging. Mr. Turner rather implies that I regard the matter 
exclusively from the ringer’s point of view. This is not so. 
I have, indeed, had more to do with building than with bell- 
hanging. The stability. of the tower interests me as an 
engineer’s question, and I advocate bell-frames bolted right 
through the walls more for the sake of the structure than of the 
bells. . Mr. Turner says, “It will be obvious to all that the 
lower down the tower the support of the bell-cage is taken, the 
less strain. the tower will have to receive.” So obvious, that in 
St. Hugh’s tower at Lincoln an eminent architect was led to 
reduce the theory ad absurdum by carrying the supports of 
the frame down to the ground level, thus causing the bells to 
hang in an independent and rickety structure 70 feet high. 
That which is obvious has seldom been the subject of careful 
inquiry; hence many errors. The wedge between frame and. 
wail, so justly condemned by Mr. Turner, was of course in 
evidence here, as it will continue to be despite the most 
stringent injunctions, wherever unsecured bell-frames are to be 
found—of itself almost a sufficient reason for their disuse. Yet 
wedges, mischievous as they are, often save the walls from the 
worse thumps of a loose frame. 

The slow oscillations set up by swinging bells—not at all 
the rapid vibrations of revolving machinery—seem to have been 
but little studied, and are extremely complex, partly owing to 
the axes of some of the bells being at right angles to others, 
partly to the continuously changing order of their swing. With 
an unsecured frame these varying forces at one time counteract . 
one another, and again accumulate to produce surprising oscil- 
lations of the whole tower. It is this cumulative action which 
does the mischief. The fast-bolted frame, being part of the 
mass of the tower, readily resists the feeble initial oscillations, 
which consequently have no tendency to magnify. Argument, 
unfortunately, never carries conviction except to the ignorant ; 
but if any architect will, as I have often’done, stand against 
bell-frames of various kinds, in various conditions of repair, 
when the bells are being rung, and note carefully all he sees 
and feels, he may probably come to favour my contention that 
most of the harm to towers is due to unsecured frames, and to 
recognise the steadying effect of bolting them, both above and 
below the bells, to, or if necessary through, the walls. 


enlarged, in 1819 another addition was made, and in 1828 the 
chancel was extended nearly 8 feet. In 1873 and 1874 the 
avork of rebuilding was extensively carried out; in 1879 the 
wooden spire was removed, and to-day we see a very beautiful 
church, modern. in every particular, with a furnished side 
-chapel, a crucifix in the pulpit, and a brilliant series of coloured 
avindows in chancel and aisles. Kelly quotes the living asa 


In Capper’s “Topographical Dictionary,” published in 1839, 
the church is not mentioned, but the value of the 
vicarage is given as-3/. 2s. 6¢. Since then rents have 
risen. The register dates from 1580. The old tithe-barn 
remained until 1872, when it was destroyed by fire. As one 
passes through the churchyard on the north side various stones 
attract the attention ; one is “In memory of Elizabeth Arm- 
strong, late of Mottingham, who died August 31, 1806, aged 
111 years.” Another near by records the death of Yemmer- 


A large tomb surmounted by an urnis “To the Right Rev. 
George Horne, many years president of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, Dean of Canterbury and late Bishop of Norwich,” who 
-died in 1792., He is principally remembered for his ‘‘ Com- 
‘mentary on the Book of Psalms.” A square tomb of unusual 
‘size marks the resting-place of Sir William James, Bart., of 
Park Farm Place, who died on December 16, 1783. In 1756 


of the event his widow, Dame Annie James, erected the tower 
on Shooters Hill known as Severndroog Castle. John 
Lilburne, who took an important part during the Common- 


became a Quaker, has a monument in the churchyard, and 
Thomas Cadell, the publisher, who died in 1803, was also 


comedian and joint lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, the church 
‘is generally remembered. He was born in Dublin and acted 


ace. He wrote one play called ‘The County Wake,” and in 
*The Jew of Venice,” adapted by Lord Lansdowne, he gave 


a 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THERE were some words uttered by Mr. Batrour at the 
opening of the new bridge at Haddington which have a 
more than local interest. ‘There is an ancient bridge across 
the river, but it is most inconvenient. Two carts cannot 
pass abreast on it, but the inhabitants look kindly on the 
old structure, and if possible they would have preferred to 
have retained it for modern use. Trade, however, cannot 
be impeded, and it was finally decided to erect a new 
bridge and to allow the old one to remain as a memorial of 
the past. Mr, BaLtrour approved of the arrangement, and 
said it was a duty “to do all that we can to protect that 
which is beautiful or picturesque in itself, or which has old 
and interesting memories associated with it.” But while 
admiring antiquity, he said he could not help asking himself 
“by what perversity of fate it so often happens, that that 
which is picturesque is.inconvenient, and that which is con- 
venient the reverse of picturesque.” But convenience is 
an important consideration in modern life, and the con- 
clusion he drew was that we should always remember that 
the monuments of the past ought not to oppress the present. 
Mr. BaLrour has many admirers, and we hope they will 
ponder over his words. However interesting antiquity may 
be, it must not become oppressive, and yet one of the trials 
of an architect is to be made an agent in allowing the past 
to tyrannise over the present. 


ORTHODOXY in Ireland is apt to be carried to extremes. 
There is such fear of heresy and superstition we wonder there 
is not a movement among the clergy to prohibit the use of 
the letter T because it resembles a cross. All over the 
world sculptors are allowed to produce effects in their own 
way. ‘They may represent a man in Roman toga, or a 
Medieval vestment, or, as we see in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
expose him to the public gaze without any clothes ; but in 
Ireland the least departure from accuracy is enough to incur 
ecclesiastical censure. The late Archbishop of Dublin was an 
excellent man and a pillar of the Church. Nobody could 
doubt his principles, no matter how he was represented on 
his tomb. Butin Dublin there is now apprehension that 
a figure of him will undo the whole work of his life. The 
vestments employed by dignitaries of the Irish Church are 
not fascinating to an artist, and in the memorial brass erected 
in Christ Church Cathedral there is some excuse for a slight 
departure from the robe-maker’s creations. Small crosses 
were introduced as an ornament, a’stole was placed round 
the prelate’s neck, and a few other simple concessions were 
- made toart. The grave subject was brought before the 
Diocesan Synod on Monday, and the authorities were asked 
to have all the idolatrous signs and tokens effaced. We 
have high authority for the belief that the Gentiles are a 
Jaw to themselves, and sculptors and engravers of monu- 
mental brasses have always acted on that principle. They 
have adopted conventionalisms, and although in doing so 
they occasionally offend historic truth, they assert the 
liberty of art to have its own laws. ‘The greatest religious 
pictures in the world are not to be depended on for 
costume, and although MicHEeL ANGELO is supposed to 
have been a church reformer and puritanic, he repeatedly 
offended, and is most inaccurate in the garments he adopts. 
The body is more than the raiment, and Archbishop 
PLUNKET’s reputation is not likely to be affected by the 
ornamentation of the engraver. Without symbols it is hard 
to indicate the difference between an ecclesiastic and a 
layman, and no more has been done at Christ Church. It 
is satisfactory to know that, although all the dignitaries 
condemned the simple attempts at ornamentation, the brass 
is not to be defaced, 


_M. Gér6éme would not perhaps be considered as a 
military painter, but he has always had respect for soldiers 
and militant scenes. His Cock-fight, exhibited in 1847, 


and the gladiatorial incidents, his pictures of NAPOLEON in 


Egypt, and his amusing representation of FREDERICK THE 
GREAT in uniform playing the flute, all testify to one 
tendency in his mind. Many people who encounter him 
in the streets of Paris conclude he is a general officer, for 
his look and bearing are those of a man in command. It 
was therefore not only flattering to the artist, but 
a wise arrangement, when the commission for 
equestrian statue of the Duke D’ORLtANS was entrusted 


to him by the Institut. That statue was inaugurated — 

on Sunday, and has realised all the expectations. 

that were formed of it. Among professed sculptors it is. 
rare to find so fine a figure produced by the hand of aman. 
who passed the threescore and ten limit. But asthe work 
of a painter it is unique. In the majority of M. GérémE’s> 
pictures it is even easy to see the power which sculpture | 
had exercised over him. Many of his single figures would. 

not suffer if reproduced in bronze and marble. There are. 
paintings which we believe would gain in power if they 3 
were executed as bas-reliefs. Working under an influence: 
of that kind is not always advantageous, and there are 
incidents represented by him which from their sculpturesque 
character appear to be embodiments of cynicism. The 
firmness of the lines gives an air of hardness to the treat-. | 
ment, and the spectator is likely to desire that M.GéROME 
_had spent a year or two in copying RuBENs’ pictures, 3 


THE construction of an important and peculiar work 
like the Marine Drive at Scarborough involves so many 
difficulties, it is almost impossible to foretell on what day it 
can be completed. By the original arrangement the con- 
struction of the road around the foot of Castle Hill should 
have been completed in August last. The time was then 
extended, but, judging by the progress of the works, the- ; 
opening of the desirable road will have to be still further. 
postponed. The Town Council are discontented, and am 
effort has been made to make the resident engineer bear — 
the blame. In his explanation he says :—‘I am blamed. 
for the slow progress of the work. This is attributedto. 
laxity on the part of the contractor, which, it is argued, __ 
should have been reported by me, to enable the Corpora-. 
tion to take such steps as would in their opinion compel — 


having appointed me as their professional adviser in 
this matter, it is unreasonable that any member, not being _ 
a professional man, should on his own responsibility bring 
unfounded charges of this sort against me. The course 
that should be taken I suggested some time ago, namely, — 
that the whole question should be referred to some inde- 
pendent engineer experienced in similar work, and if this is 
not done the only conclusion to be arrived at is that such. — 
an Opinion would confirm my view, and that these accusa~ — 
tions are quite unfounded.” Messrs. Coopz & MATTHEWS’ — 
were invited to report on the state of the works, but they’ 
declined the office. It is now proposed to invoke the aid 
of Sir J. Wotre Barry. The councillors have offered 
many explanations of the delay. But the one which seems. 
most rational is, that as the lowest tender was accepted,  _ 
which was 16,o00/, under the next, it is not to be expected. 
that the utmost expedition can be used. In other words, the _ 
Town Council should accept the responsibility for having 
endeavoured to get work executed at Jess than its value. 
In many places besides Scarborough public inconvenience 

is caused through excess of economy, oer 


F 
him to make better progress. AsI have frequently pointed __ a 
out, the slow progress is due to causes beyond the control = 
of either the contractor or myself, and it is therefore im- ee 
possible for me to report what is not a fact. In consequence 
I am accused of unduly favouring the contractor, and neg~ __ 5 
lecting the interests of the Corporation. The Council 

hus 


THE latest additions to the student’s series of the. 
Builder are two volumes by Messrs. FLETCHER on * Archi- 
tectural Hygiene” and “Quantities.” In both a large: 
amount of information has been compressed. The volume 
on sanitation has the advantage of presenting diagrams 
which are taken from recent buildings, and show the latest. 
efforts to overcome difficulties. ‘The two books are me- 
thodically arranged, and reference is facilitated by the 
ample indexes. Apart from its primary purpose, the  — 
volume on hygiene will have its use in recalling to. 
architects many of the most efficient safeguards against 
disease. . as 
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(Continued from page 219.) 


ARLY in the forties Willement was entrusted with the 
fixing of the stained-glass which adorns the three 
windows at the east end of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
The great central window, from its triptych-like form of a 
round-headed centre ard rectangular wings, lends itself very 


_ well to the subject represented, z.c. the Genealogy of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ according to His human nature, as derived from 


Jesse through the Twelve Kings of Judah previous to the 
Babylonian Captivity, though it is to be regretted that the 
reduced size of the window at St. George’s necessitated the 
omission of certain portions. . 

Some of the blues in this Radix Jesse are rather too heavy 


and sudden, but most of the tinctures, especially a plum and 


citron brown, are truly lovely, while there is abundance of 
white glass ; and on the whole this fine piece of vitreous deco- 
ration, which was purchased. by subscription from a dissolved 
convent near Mechlin, harmonises well with the surrounding 
architecture. 
The figures. are designed in the manner of Albert Durer 
‘and Hans Burgmair, with ornamental accessories in the style 
of the Italian Renaissance. In the centre of the lower part of 
the window above the altar is the figure of Jesse enthroned ; 
the roots of a vine are above his head, and at his right hand 


are seated Aaron and Esaias, balanced on the other side by a 


similar couple, but unnamed. 
The figure of David, which as a rule in windows of this 
class is found above Jesse, occupies in this instance the 


- north wing together with Isechias ; Solomon and Jehoram are 


in corresponding positions on the south. These four figures 
flank the effigies of Jesse. The Blessed Virgin, who, with the 


_ Divine Infant, occupies an elongated circle defined by a too 


“ 


‘sudden blue border, surmounts Jesse, and over them hover$ 
the symbol of the Holy Spirit—the Dove, but the First Person 


_ of the Trinity had, from want of space, to be omitted. Effigies 
of Josophat and Osias, Manasses and Jechonias, support the 


Madonna and the Dove in the wingsof the triptych, as we may 


call the window frame at St. George’s, while the remaining 


kings—Roboam, Aza, Achas and Josias—are distributed in the 


3 window at the end of either gallery, supplemented by original 
~ work of Willement, in which busts of the Twelve Apostles are 


- 
a 


B: 


_ introduced. 
The Radix Jesse was ever a favourite subject with the 
Medizval glass painters, and extremely fine examples of it in the 


: _ Late? Middle Pointed styles have been bequeathed to us in the 


great east windows of Wells,* Bristol and Selby, while that 


terminating the College Chapel at Winchester is a remarkably 


good copy of old work for the period of its execution (c. 1826). 
Since the revival of the art this subject of the Root of Jesse 
has been very frequently employed, as, for instance, by Hard- 


man in co-operation with Carpenter and Pugin in St. Paul’s, 


Brighton; by Wailes in the Roman Catholic churches of 
St. George, Lambeth, and’ the. Immaculate Conception in 
Farm Street; by Clayton & Bell in St. Mary-le-Tower, 
Ipswich ; St. Mary Aldermary, City ; in the quintuplet of lancets 
with which the late Mr. Pearson endowed the north transept 
of Lichfield Cathedral, and in the west window of Durham 


_ Cathedral; by Powell, under the superintendence of Street, in 
_ *the east window of St. Paul’s, Bow Common ; by Gibbs, from 
_ the designs of Butterfield, at the west end of All Saints, Mar- 


_* The great east window of Wells Cathedral was a favourite with 


Henri Gerente. During his visit to England in 1847 he went to 
Wells, where Willemenf was then engaged in repairing the Radix 
Jesse. Taking advantage of the scaffolding erected for this purpose, 
_ Gerente procured such paper as he could in the city, and falling to 
work with his own hands, succeeded after a week’s incessant toil in 
_ making a tracing of this valuable window. 


os 


The subsequent history of 
his work of Gerente’s will be detailed later on. 4 
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garet Street ; by Preedy in the Adelaide memorial window in 
the south transept at Worcester ; by Kempe in that occupying 
the same situation at St. Saviour’s, Southwark ; and by Lavers. 
& Westlake in the east window of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 

The treatment of such a subject naturally demands one | 
large window having an uneven number of lights, but it occurs 
in a broken form in the apse of the Roman Catholic Cathedral” 
at Leeds, where the fenestration is effected by three tall windows , 
of two divisions each. Such a distribution of the Radix Jesse,.. 
beautiful as the tinctures and drawing—from the atelier of Hard- 
man, by the way—are, can hardly be called felicitous ; but the 
dedication of the church to St. Anne may in all probability have 
prompted the selection of this subject. 

The Jesse windows above alluded to as having issued from. 
the ateliers of Wailes, of Newcastle, are two only of the. 
immense number of works-executed by him for our cathedrals 
and for our ancient and modern churches during a period of the. 
Revival when the enthusiasm for church building and em- 
bellishment was at its height. 

But except when carried out under architectural supervision, 
or under circumstances evoking more than ordinary care on 
his part, it must be admitted that while few are irremediably 
bad the greater proportion of Wailes’ works hardly rise above 
mediocrity, bearing too plainly the impress of wholesale manu- 
facture upon them. However, putting artistic questions aside, 
considerable historical interest attaches to many of the windows , 
which have issued from the banks of the dusky Tyne to add to 
the solemnity of the stately minster or the humble village. 
church from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s. 

Confining our attention for the present to the works of 
Wailes in the churches of the Metropolis, a stand may be 
taken sufficiently early for our purpose in 1841, when the artist 
was commissioned to fill all the large lancet windows in the. 
then just completed church of St. Margaret, Lee, with flowered. 
quarries, a little figured glass being introduced in certain parts.. 
The church, built on the motif of the lady chapel at Salisbury, © 
was as good a reproduction of Early English as the state of . 
our ecclesiastical architecture at that time would allow ; but. 
twenty years ago it passed into the hands of Mr. James Brooks. 
for improvement, emerging from them with one of the most 
striking interiors to be found in the south-eastern districts of 
It was then that Wailes’ work was almost - 
entirely removed and replaced by other of recent manufacture,, 
but remains may still be discovered here and there; and. 
although, judged by the present standard of excellence, they 
would be regarded as worthless, such portions deserve reten- 
tion from considerations of sentiment and history. Clayton 
& Bell’s work in the five great lancets above the high altar 
is certainly a superb piece of vitreous decoration, but the same. 
praise cannot be awarded to a great deal of that which has - 
displaced Wailes’ work in the aisles.* 

To about the same period, 1842-45, belong the windows of 

St. Mark’s College Chapel, Chelsea,t a cruciform, brick build- 
ing comprising an aisleless nave, a consumptive-looking steeple. 
on the western side of either transept, and an apsidal choir with 
processional aisle, all carried out from the designs of Blore in a. © 
variety of Romanesque which titubates between the German - 
and Italian forms of that protean style. ; 
_ Viewed from the north-east the grouping of apse and tran- 
sept is not unpleasing, and would have been greatly improved 
in effect had the architect imparted greater height and richness. 
to his steeples. Interiorly, possessing as it does the triple. 
division of arcade, triforium stage and clerestory, the ensemble. 
of the eastern limb might have appeared imposing had the 
whole been carried out on a larger scale ; as it 1s, the com- 
pression of these three cathedral features into dimensions so. 
insignificant was a lamentable mistake. 


* Of the ameliorations effected in St. Margaret’s, Lee, some 
account will be given in a future number of this series of articles. 

+ Built by the National Society for Promoting the Education of the 
Poor in the Principles of the Church of England, on extensive grounds. 


lying between the Fulham and King’s Roads. An interesting account. 


of it will be found in the Life (by his brother Frederick) of Rev. 
Thomas Helmore, Vice-Principal and Precentor of St. Mark’s, under _ 


- whom the musical services in the chapel attained an excellence sur- 


passed by few others in the kingdom. The dignity with which the 
Offices at this chapel were rendered formed the one feature of the 
system which gave the most. general satisfaction, and most served to 
keep up a lively and lasting attachment in the students trained there. 
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Despite these shortcomings, the interior of St. Mark’s 
College Chapel is invested with an air of considerable reli- 
giosity, attributable in no small degree to the treatment of its 
vitreous decoration by the artist’ whose works are now under 
consideration, while it affords an agreeable contrast to the 
prosaic dineimess of its locale. 

As befitting the style of the chapel, the painted glass is 
carried out, ze. as far as the groups are concerned, in the 
mosaic manner, while in the single effigies—which, by the way, 
are far preferable to the groups—sufficient archaism was intro- 
duced by Wailes without bordering on the grotesque. 

The accessories generally are good and the tinctures 
brilliant and pure, but we desiderate in all these windows a 
greater supply of white glass than their author saw fit to equip 
them with. 

Beginning with the nave—which, by the way, is one of those 
riding-school-like, pillarless expanses that Blore gave us in 
several churches built by him for the Metropolis Churches 
scheme-—-we have on either hand. two ‘tiers of three round- 
headed windows. In the lower range are not very successful, 
because too large, groups; in the upper, and smaller, are 
seated figures of six of the Apostles, each with his proper 


emblem, and invested with just the right amount of Medizeval- 


ism for devotional purposes. 

At the west end of the chapel are four large windows, whose 
effect, glowing as they do with rich colour, and taken in con- 
junction with those along the sides, haa a remarkably good 
effect as the writer entered the chapel by the door in the south 
transept on a recent Saturday afternoon about sunset. 

The window on either side the western entrance has four 
small medallion groups illustrative of the Miracles. Over the 
door is a large window having a seated figure of St. Mark 
with his emblem in a predella ; and surmounting all is a rose 
of eight divisions containing as many small groups of incidents 
in the life of the Evangelist. 2 

Turning to the eastern part of the chapel, we find the central 
part of the choir of less width than the nave, a narrow arch on 
either side the central one admitting to the aisle which was 
mentioned as running round the apse. The windows in this 
portion are not remarkable, and being of necessity near the eye 
cannot be said to improve on a close acquaintance. Above the 
nine narrow arcades separating this somewhat German-looking 
choir from its circumambient aisle, used now as a vestry, is a 
blind arcaded triforium stage, and this is surmounted by a 
clerestory of small Romanesque windows corresponding to the 
. bays below. Here we have single figures of saints, standing, 
but on nothing—floating apparently in a sky of deep blue. 
The’ series includes the effigies of Our Lord in the centra] 
window, who, only distinguishable from the supporting saints 
by the cruciform nimbus, most certainly should have been 
represented seated—a fault committed not only by the same artist 
in the window about to be alluded to in St.!Peter’s, Saffron Hill, 
but by his contemporaries in the vitreous art at other places. An 
enthroned figure of Our Lord in this position would no doubt 
have had the effect of i investing this eastern limb of St. Mark’s 
with a much greater air of dignity. This, however, is not 
irremediable, and taken as a whole the glass here may, for the 
period of its insertion, be pronounced singularly se indeed, 
without it the building would be intolerable. 

Some gracefully frescoed groups above the three chancel 
arches—those of the angels playing musical instruments before 
the Agnus Dei, Who is represented above the central arch, 
being specially striking—and a new chorus cantorum ceed 


at the crossing, by which arrangement the whole of the eastern. 


limb is left free for the more dignified performance of the altar 
service, are among the improvements effected of late in this 
historically interesting little sanctuary, 

A window by Wailes, deserving mention for the progress it 
evinced in the knowledge of the true principles of vitreous 
decoration, is that above the altar of St. Peter’s Church, Saffron 
Hill, a poor. Late Third Pointed effort of Sir Charles Barry, 
completed about 1830. 

The window, of which a portion is areata, e Mark- 
land in his “ Semiches Memorials” * as having been com- 


eteg Renae on English Churches, 
ing Sepulchral Memorials subservient 
Parker, 1843. 


and on the expediency of render- 
to- Pious and Christian Uses.” 
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pleted in 1842, is a large composition of five compartments 
divided by a transome, the effigies in the upper tier—Our 
Lord standing (unfortunately) between St. Andrew and St. 
Peter, St. John and St. James—and those in the lower one 0 
David, supported by Moses and ‘Elijah, Isaiah and Aaron, 
being well proportioned to the lights they OceaDys and brilliantly 
if not somewhat too heavily tinctured. White glass as i 
background to the figures would have materially improved the Ag 
ensemble ; but of this highly important factor in the turning out 
ofa sapetacrare stained window, the artists of the period that — 
witnessed the execution of this one in St. Peter’s appear is havens 
been quite ignorant. | 

_ The redistribution of the furniture, and the amelioration ¢ 0 
the choral and sanctuary. arrangements effected in this church <2 
some years ago might be supplemented by the removal of the 
galleries, and by the erection across its entire width of a high | 
but open screen, into whose details just a soupcon of the Renais- ~ 
sance a might not inappropriately, considering. the late character 


THE PARISH CHURCH, SOUTH TIACKNEY. 


x ue 


Grecian structure of its age. ~ 

Of the stained-glass by Wailes, either Scoala or i 
progress between 1845 and 1850, the most important perhe ] 
is that filling the seven large incipiently traceried lancets 1 7 
chancel of the new parish church at South Hackney. Dedi 
to St. John of Jerusalem and completed in 1848, it is a 
large cruciform structure in the later phase of the Ei 
English style, and was built. from the designs of Mr. 
Hakewill* under the auspices of its zealous rector an 
moter, Rev. H. Handley Norris,} who after contending | d 
its progress with difficulties and prejudices almost ope ate 
died in 1850, surviving the consecration of the majestic fabric 
over which he had watched with such zealous ¢ care o DERG h 
time. 


* An earlier work of Hakewill’s is St. James’ cm Taree Ch i 
Some years subsequently to the completion of South Hackney Church 
he was called upon to erect two others—St. Michael’s, London eld , 
and St. Augustine, Victoria Park, both distinguished by their he 
mass of roofing, and reminding one of the German examples. 

+ There is a memorial brass tox this veoktsy priest din 
transept. . Reet) as Bae 2 


Ocr. 20, 1899.] 
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* Grandiose as is South Hackney Church, it is difficult to 


Es divest the mind of an idea that it is one of the many and com- 
-mendable instances 


of. no- little ecclesiastical feeling, un- 
accompanied by sufficient ecclesiological knowledge on the 


part either of originators or architect to give that feeling a 
' satisfactory development, and, so to speak, translate it into 
-grammatical language. 


The main defects arising from this 
are a palpable straining after variety in the arrangement of the 
piers supporting the nave arcade, and in the fenestration of 
clerestory; the distressingly bald eastern face of either 
transept; and chief of all the breadth of the nave, which 
is so excessive as not only to cause its really beautiful 
series of columns and arches to retire into comparative in- 
significance, but to deprive the ensemble of that poetry of 
design which the architects of such contemporary structures as 
St. Saviour’s, Leeds, St. Andrew and St. Stephen, Birmingham, 
and St, Giles, Camberwell, succeeded in producing within far 


more contracted dimensions. 


Such faults are, however, in a measure overlooked when 
regarding the general air of substantiality which pervades the 
design. 

The foliaged capitals of the nave columns, the chamfering 


_ of the arches, the large masses of carved ornament upon which 


the shafts supporting the main ribs of the roof rest, the delicate 


‘inner plane of tracery to the clerestory, the imposing triangular 


clusters of ringed shafts at the juncticn of the transepts with 


the chancel, the ample dimensions of the eastern limb itself, 


groined and terminating in a polygonal apse, must, as works 
of their time, be spoken of in terms of great approbation, while 


_ the stained-glass which fills the seven tall lancets lighting this 


part of the church produces, with the Speldhurst stone of the 
groining shafts and mural arcuation, some fine effects of 


~ artificial and natural polychromy. 


Wailes’ glass in the apse of South Hackney Church is 


2 Early English in style, with eclectic improvements, and _ if 
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less archaic in its treatment than that in St. Mark’s College 
Chapel, is superior to it from the fact that white has been 
liberally used. The centre of each lancet shows either a group 


or asingle effigy within an elongated medallion, while at the 
- top and bottom is a smaller subject within a circle, the inter- 


vening spaces being of a cold grisaille. 
There are three very pretty windows by Wailes in the tower 
just above the principal entrance, and that at the west end 


_ of either aisle is a very favourable specimen of the same artist’s 
_ style, brilliant but thoroughly churchlike in feeling. 


Externally the finest feature of South Hackney Church is 
the steeple, containing a sonorous peal of eight bells,* of which 
It is an almost absolute copy of the 
steeple at St. Mary’s, Stamford, than which a finer example for 
imitation could hardly be found ; but the removal during some 


repairs, not only of the evangelistic symbols from the angles of 
_ the tower, but of the effigies of the Evangelists themselves 


from just above the broaches, has tended to deprive this fine 
compositien of some of the outline it whilom presented, 


(To be continued.) 


MID-LOTHIAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
BUILDINGS. . 


T the meeting of the Council of Mid-Lothian on the 11th 
inst, the report by the committee on the County Build- 

ings was submitted. It stated that the committee appointed 
Mr. W. W. Robertson, of Her Majesty’s Board of Works, 
architectural assessor on the twenty designs which had been 
submitted by competitors, and ‘Lord Dean of Guild Ormiston, 
surveyor, to check the estimates submitted along with these. 


_ Mr. Robertson reported that the site belonging to the County 
- Council was sufficient, and from the plans sent.in by competi- 
"tors he selected five, and he placed these in the following order : 
-—1, A Moi; 2, Pax; 3, Mid-Lothian; 4, Rab; 5, Law and 


Order. The committee, however, formed the opinion that the 
assessor had based his awards on the purely architectural 


merits of the plans without taking sufficiently into considera- 


tion the requirements of the Council. In coming to a decision 


4 


* One of the bells was presented by the Archbishop of Armagh, 


Primate Beresford, whose regeneration of his cathedral, with Cottingham 
ds architect, must be regarded as one of the’ most interesting and 
important works of its time, 1839-54. 
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the committee had to consider the following points, viz, 1, the 
requirements of the County Council, its committees and dif- 
ferent departments, which they were of opinion was the primary 
object to be kept in view in selecting a plan ; 2, the external 
elevations and their harmony with the surrounding buildings ; 
3, the desirability of interfering as little as possible with the ~ 
light of the Signet Library ; and (4) the possibility of disposing 
of the annexe at the southern end of the building in the event 
of the County Council being at any future time relieved of the 
necessity of providing accommodation for the Justices of the 
Peace, and they consequently felt that, with all due deference 
to Mr. Robertson’s skill and ability, they could not see their 
way to recommend either of the plans which had been placed 
first or second by him. After careful consideration of the 
whole subject, the committee came to the conclusion that the 


internal arrangements of the plans submitted under the motto 


“Rab” most nearly complied with the requirements ofthe 
Council, and that the external elevations would harmonise with 
the surrounding buildings. As the committee had some diffi- 
dence in recommending to the Council a plan which was not 
amongst those awarded premiums by the assessor, they submitted 
the plans sent in under the motto “ Rab” to Messrs. Honeyman 
& Keppie, architects, Glasgow, who reported that the general 
mass of the proposed structure was good and in harmony with 
the design of the Signet Library, that the elevation towards 
George 1V. Bridge shown in the perspective view was restrained 
and dignified, that its severity and dignity would considerably 
improve the general appearance of the neighbourhood, . and 
that the slight alteration of departments necessary to meet the 
requirements of the Council in the interior of the building 
could be easily carried out. —) ; 

The authors of the five designs selected by the assessor 
were :—(1) A Moi—Messrs. J. N. Scott & A..Lorne Campbell, 
44 Queen Street, Edinburgh. (2) Pax—Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, 
73 George Street, Edinburgh. (3) Mid-Lothian—Messrs. 
M‘Arthy & Watson, 25° Frederick Street, Edinburgh, and Mr. 
George Watson. (4) Rab—Mr. J. Macintyre Henry, 7 South 
Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. And (5) Law and. Order— 
Messrs. Thomas T. Paterson & Victor D. Horsburgh, 5 York 
Place, Edinburgh. In terms of the condition of the competition 
the first and second premiums of 1oo/. and 50/, accordingly 
fall to Messrs. J. N. Scott & A. Lorne Campbell and Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc respectively. 

After full deliberation, the committee agreed to recommend 
to the Council that the plans by Mr. J. Macintyre Henry be 
adopted, and that he be appointed architect to carry out the 
reconstruction of the building. The Chairman moved the 
approval of the report, which he was happy to say:had now 
been practically unanimously agreed to by: the committee. 
There had been differences at first, but these had been settled. 
Dealing with some of the points raised in the report, he said 
extreme care had been taken not to interfere with the Signet 
Library. He proceeded to explain how they as practical men 
had been compelled to put aside Mr. Robertson’s selections. 
Mr. J. Welsh, Moredan, seconded, and the report was unani- 
mously approved. 

The style adopted for the new buildings, says the Scofsmaz, 
is Classical, of the psriod of the later English- Renaissance. 
The desire of the architect has been to produce a design of a 
dignified and monumental character, wiffth, while harmonising 
with the buildings ‘in Parliament Square and George IV. 
Bridge, should yet have a distinctive character of its own, In 
this, judging from the prospective view, Mr. Henry: has been 
very successful—the elevations having a dignity: and simplicity 
which make them worthy of this prominent and historic site 
in the centre of Edinburgh. The principal front is to George 
IV. Bridge. Incidentally it may be mentioned that there will 
be an open area right round the building—a necessity imposed 
on the architect in order to give light to the.basement floors. 
The elevation to George IV. Bridge has a total frontage of 
155 feet. This is divided into two blocks, the larger of ,which 
has a frontage of 120 feet and is three storeys, or about 55 feet, 
in height. This contains all the rooms necessary for the con- 
duct of the County Council business. In the smaller block, 
which is to the south of the other, is the Justice of Peace 
Court-room, with police office below — its height being’ re- 
stricted so as not to interfere with the gable lights of the 
Signet Library. The west facade of the County Council 
block presents a varied outline, being broken up into three 
parts constituting a centre and side wings, the latter set back 
about 7 feet. In the central block is placed the main entrance, 
which practically is on the street level. “It is flanked on each 
side by double Ionic columns surmounted by-a segmented pedi- 
ment with carved tympanum and a single window. Rising 
from a rustic base and passing through two storeys~are: four 
Ionic columns in relief, which carry at the wall-head a project-~ 
ing entablature and pediment filled in with carving, » This 
practically constitutes a handsome and imposing ‘balcony. 
Behind, and showing between columns, on the first floor, are 
three single-light windows framed in-Ionic pillars, and ‘sur- 
mounted by frieze and pediment. On the floor above are three 
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windows with moulded architraves and sills. In the side 
wings are three single-light windows on each floor of similar 
design to those of the central block. The ends of the eleva- 
tion are finished with ‘two projecting pilasters rising 
through two storeys, and the wall-head of the elevation 
is finished off with cornice and open stone balustrade. 
The elevation of the J.P. block to George IV. Bridge 
shows a large three-light window, flanked by _ pilasters, 
and surmounted by a segmental pediment and stone 
balustrade. The frontage to the High Street is about 55 feet. 
Its prominent architectural features are Ionic columns and 
pilasters corresponding to the George IV. Bridge front, the 
intervening spaces being filled in with windows. The elevation 
to Parliament Square extends to about 105 feet, and on this 
side the building is also three storeys in height. The front of 
the basement is of rustic ashlar. The main feature of this 
elevation is the projection into the square, to the extent of 
about 20 feet, of the central portion which contains the principal 
hall in the building, viz. the County Council room, which rises 
through two floors. In the central part of this projecting 
portion, which is pushed slightly forward from what may be 
called its sub-wings, is placed the Parliament Square doorway. 
Over it on the first floor is a large and handsome three-light 
circular-headed’ window, with Ionic columns, cornice, frieze, 
&c. This is flanked on each side by two attached Ionic 
columns rising through two storeys and surmounted by a bold 
entablature and pediment with carved tympanum. Each of the 
sub-wings has a similar three-light window, and the corners 
are relieved by* double projecting pilasters. The wall space 
between the window-heads and the’ frieze is decorated with 
sculptured work. The side wings have each two. circular- 
headed windows on each floor. ‘Like as >it is on the 
George IV. Bridge front, the wall-head on this side is also sur- 
mounted by frieze and open balustrade. The committee were, it 
is understood, not only greatly taken with the elevation, but were 
particularly pleased with the-'admirable manner in which the 
interior had been planned to suit different purposes for which 
accommodation is needed. Theprincipal entrance is in the 
George IV. Bridge front. This gives access to a large hall 
40 feet by 23 feet, around which are grouped various public 
offices, such as those for the collector of rates and his assistants, 
the medical officer of health, the J.P. clerks, the inspectors of 
weights and measures, and the chief constable and his deputy. 
On the north side of the entrance-hall rises in three flights the 
principal staircase, about 20 feet in width. It is carried to the 
first floor only, and is finished at the landing by means of a 
triple Corinthian arcade, which forms a very effective and 
handsome feature in the internal decorations. There is also a 
subsidiary stair immediately adjoining the entrance-hall, which 
is carried from the basement to the top floor, and is intended 
mainly for the use of officials. From the main hall a corridor 
extends eastwards to the Parliament Square entrance, and 
running southwards to the Justice of Peace court-room is 
a passage 8 feet in width. This court-room is 4o feet 
by 32 feet by 30 feet in height, and adjoining it are 
witness-rooms, retiring-rooms for the Justices, and all 
other necessary accommodation. Between the principal 
block and the J.P. court-room is a subsidiary entrance which 
can be used by the public and others frequenting the court, and 
which practically mak€s the J.P. building independent of the 
other. On the basement floor, to which access is gained by 
the subsidiary stair already mentioned, are located rooms for 
the police and detective forces; a police sergeant’s house, 
record rooms, cells, &c. _This floor will be well lighted from 
the area. On the first floor, the landing of the main staircase 
ws about 25 by 20 feet. In it an open well is formed, with 
handsome stone balustrade, to give light to the hall below. 
Entering from the north side of the landing is the council 
chamber, 46 by 30 feet, amply lighted by the three-light 
window to Parliament Square, and by single windows on the 
north and south sides of the projection. It has been placed in 
this position so as to be away from the noise both of the High 
Street and George IV. Bridge. Its north wall will be 25 feet 
back from the High Street front. Adjoining the council 
<hamber are rooms for the county clerk and his assistants, 
with waiting and cloak-rooms, and a large committee-room, 
26 by 20 feet, which communicates direct with the council 
chamber. This committee-room is on the east corridor. On 
the opposite side of the corridor and overlooking George IV. 
Bridge’ is another committee-room, 30 by 20; a writing- 
room, 29 by 16, and a spare room; while overlooking the 
lane between the county building and the Signet Library is 
lavatory accommodation for the whole floor. A feature will be 
made of the treatment of the interior of the council-room. 
The walls will be relieved by means of pilasters, flanking the 
doors and windows ; they will be panelled with wood to the 
height of r5 feet, there will be a handsome cornice, and the roof 
will be coved and elaborately panelled. The staircase and 
landing will be lighted from the top by a circular cupola, with 
domed and_ panelled ceiling. The ceiling of the first floor 
landing will be divided into panels, five of which will be filled 
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measures seem to be called for to meet the needs of a growing — 
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with stained-glass, while the other four will be utilised for 
ventilating purposes. On the second floor are rooms for the — 
road surveyor and the sanitary inspectors, the caretakers 
house, two spare rcoms and lavatory accommodation. There 
will be a lift rising from the basement to the top floor. The 
total cost of the building will be 4o,oco/. A beginning with it 
will be made in the spring, and the work will be continuously _ 
prosecuted until finished, which will be in about two or three — 
years. aes 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN ~ 
~ SOCIETY. ee 
At the opening meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire © 
Antiquarian Society the president (Mr. C. W. Sutton) 
drew attention to the desirability—he might perhaps say the 
necessity—of the establishment in Manchester of a first-rate 
archeological museum. They had in Deansgate a library of er 
supreme rank, whether regarded as a triumph of architectural 
genius or as acollection of priceless books. They had also 
the invaluable Chetham Library, the City Library, which he © 
might call a great one in respect both to its extent and useful- : 
ness, the Owens College Library and numerous others. In 
art galleries they were well off with the City Art Gallery, the — 
Whitworth Gallery and the School of Art Gallery. The — 
natural history collection at the Manchester Museum in Owens 
College was second only to the natural history department of — 
the British Museum in its well-chosen specimens and inits 
arrangement. But they had no archeological museum. It — 
was true that the Manchester Museum contained many objects © 
of high archeological interest, and that other interesting 
things of the same kind were to be seen at Peel Park. What 
they wanted, however, was a distinct museum into which might 
be gathered and systematically arranged such archeological and 
ethnological remains, evidences of the history of the humanrace, 
as were at Owens College, together withsuchtangibleproofsofthe 
Roman occupation of our own district as were preservedat Worsley 
Hall, and those that had recently been discovered by Mr. 
Charles Roeder. These objects, along with others bearing 
upon later periods of local history, would prove of very great 
interest and value if they were properly arranged in a good 
archeological museum such as the Society desired to see 
established, either by the municipal authorities or bythe public- __ 
spirited beneficence of some munificent founder. Mr. Sutton’s 
subsequent remarks were devoted to the lives and work of 
certain early Lancashire authors:—John Leland the elder (died 
1428), Richard Ullerston or Ulverston (died 1434), Thomas” 
Penketh (died 1487), the only Warrington man mentioned by 
Shakespeare (“Richard III.” act iii. scene 5), Richard 
Standish (died 1535), and, most famous of all, John Leland, th 
antiquary (died 1552),a new and complete edition of whose 
“Itinerary ”-was being prepared for the press. Mr. William 
Harrison read a paper on the “Manchester Sanctuary. 
Manchester was one of the eight sanctuary towns in the reig 
of Henry VIII, but as the privilege brought many “evyil- — 
disposed persons” to the city, it was after one year’s experience : 
passed on to Chester, which on similar grounds succeeded i: 
having it transferred soon after to Stafford, which remained a 
sanctuary town until the time of James I., when the institution — 


itself was absclutely abolished. 
Fe ee 


ie a letter to the Zzmes Professor Baldwin Brown says :— — 
A few days-ago the Scottish papers contained the announce- 
ment that the Duke of Argyll had generously handed over to — 
trustees representing the Church of Scotland the site and the — 
monuments of the monastery at Iona. Seeing that lonais toa 
great extent the mother of Scottish, and through Lindisfarne 
of English, and hence of American, Christianity the place is _ 
one of such general interest that it is the concern of all English- — 
speaking people. I venture, therefore, to ask permission tocall — 
attention in your columns to certain of the provisions of the — 
trust that cannot but be regarded with apprehension. © ae 
The donor of the monuments declares it to be his wish — 
“that the cathedral shall be reroofed*and restored so as to 
le this 
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admit of its being used for public worship,” and, while th 
public worship is to be in the main that of the Church of Scot 
land, the trustees are asked occasionally to allow “the member 
of other Christian Churches to hold services within the said 
cathedral.” One cannot help feeling it to be unfortunate that — 
the trustees should be in this way committed at the outset toa 
policy of “restoration” about which there will inevitably b en 
much difference of opinion. The present letter is not dictated 
by a feeling of opposition on principle to all restoration. Each 
case of the kind should be considered on its own merits, and — 
it must be admitted that circumstances may arise when such _ 
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population or for other reasons of some substantial eane 
No such reason exists in the present.case. The resident popu- 
dation of the island is very small—the last census gives it at 
247—and the services, if held at all, would be only of an 
occasional kind. Unfortunately such services as might be 


“arranged by the various Christian bodies that claim the 


Columban succession would inevitably have something of a 
“controversial character, and on this ground are really not 
greatly to be desired. Hence there is nothing which need 
stand in the way of a protest, in the name both of sentiment 
and of art, against the suggested “ restoration” of the cathedral. 
The building in question, though not very early, has about it 
some yery beautiful detail of an uncommon character, and both 
jt and the rest of the ruined structures. on the site possess a 
‘charm in exact accordance with the whole scene and its asso- 
‘ciations. One knows only too well what restoration may mean, 
and it is not unlikely that if the restorer works his will upon 
the cathedral there.may follow a demand for a general re- 
juvenation of the whole group of structures, the consequences 
of which one would rather not contemplate. Is it too late to 
“appeal to the public-spirited donor and to the trustees to 
‘reconsider this proposal, which, if carried out, may result in 
“irreparable injury to one of the;most sacred spots in these 
Belands? a 


THE TEMPLE OF KARNAK. 


CCORDING to Professor Sayce, the fall of the columns 
in the great hall of Karnak occurred at 9 AM. on 
“October 9, and is supposed to have been due to a slight shock 
of earthquake. Eleven columns in all have fallen in the fourth 
_and fifth rows north of the axis of the temple, and between this 
“and the wall of Seti I, They are thus in a line with the 
leaning column which was restored last winter by M. Legrain. 
“They all fell in a straight line from east to west, the result 
“being that the westernmost is still partly propped up against 
“the pylon of the temple. The ruin is terrible, and if the 
hypostyle i is to be saved it must be done at once before further 
_ mischief takes place. The columns can be set up again, but 
“the architraves above them are utterly broken and destroyed. 
M. Legrain, who has been engaged for the last three years 
“in repairing and strengthening the ruins of Karnak, started for 
“Upper Egypt immediately on hearing of the disaster. He 
found that the columns he had already repaired were uninjured 
by the fall of theix companions; even the famous “leaning 
column,” which he spent Jast winter in re-erecting, though 
‘terribly battered by the huge stones which fell against it, 
“successfully resisted the shock. It is very unfortunate that the 
funds at M. Legrain’s disposal have not been sufficient to allow 
him to do more than strengthen and restore the columns whose 
“condition seemed the most critical; those that have fallen did 
“not appear to be in immediate danger, and consequently work 
“upon them was deferred to another year. What has happened 
has shown that the whole building is in such a critical state 
that any delay is dangerous, and it is therefore to be hoped that 
the Egyptian Government may see its way towards increasing 
‘its grant for the restoration of the temple, and so enable the 
bwork of restoration to be fully carried out before a fresh disaster 


occurs. 


A GERMAN ON AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


BOOK entitled “ New Structures in North America,” by 

Herr Paul Graf, has recently appeared, in which he is 
liberal in his praise of American architecture. In one place 
he says :— 
To begin with, the simple Seariicality of the buildings is to 
‘be observed. The qualities that so often come to the front in 
German buildings, straining for effect, intentional conspicuous- 
ness and strangeness, are entirely lacking. “ Most of us,” 
remarked Gabriel Seidl recently, ‘‘ build not a house, but a 
poster for our building business.” For this reason the decora- 
‘tion goes beyond the limit of what is necessary and in good 
‘taste. The Americans know as little of this “architecture 
game” as our older architects; they have the same sound, 
<raftsmanlike feeling that lays all the stress on the thing done, 
‘none at all on exploiting the person who does it. In the next 
‘place, admiration is called forth by the originality of each 
house, its individuality gained only through the fact that its 
‘form is determined in each case by its interior arrangement, 
‘and nothing is built for the sake of the facade. That is the 
reason in the last analysis why there is seen so little ornamenta- 
tion intended merely to cover the intellectual poverty of a 
facade. 
In the third place, the observer is struck with the way in 
which delicate decorative elements of old periods are utilised. 
4 builder is never under the sway exclusively of one old style. 
Antique art is not, to the child of this country, which has no 
old castles and no traditions, something that he must accept in 
its Sutimety, whose style oe Foust copy with scientific accuracy ; 
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it is, on ‘the contrary, : as, it was to the artists of the early 
Renaissance, a treasury: of “motives,” with which he can work 
freely, according to his taste. It never occurs to him that he 
must build a Romanesque church or a Romanesque house, but 
he builds a modern church or a modern house, for which he 
chooses here and there a Romanesque decorative motive. Com- 
pare the little churches in Detroit with the Berlin churches, 
and see what this means. Our~ churches are almost 
without exception school examples of old styles ; on their walls 
is piled everything that has been preserved as an ornament of 
the period, not.on one building, but on. many. Their effect is 
always cold and petty, while the American churches mentioned 
have a pleasant and dignified appearance, though almost 
without ornamentation. Or compare thé spapes dae house 
of Chicago with the Romanesque Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial 
Church, ‘which, with its endless round arch. arcades, has the 
effect of a mausoleum. And in the ‘American building, how 
gracefully the ornamental capitals come’ out as central points, 
while in the Berlin church the mass of uniform ornamentation 
leaves no impression. 

On examining in detail the chief points‘of superiority in the 
effect of American buildings, a special charm,is. found in the 
admirable use of the material... The, rough, <peasant- -like finish- 
of the hewn stone, though it often seems, a, Jittle exaggerated 
for our taste, gives, nevertheless, the impression , of being hand 
work, and quite excludes the idea of machine-like smoothness 
that with us is a dominating one. By the contrast with smooth 
blocks or simple surfaces of terra-cotta or of wood, or both, 
fine artistic effects are produced. 

Now, what is the significance of these. buildings for us, for 
our architects and builders? Are they models to be copied ? 
Certainly not, for their own lesson is precisely against imitation. 
They tend rather to stimulate design according to the need 
predicated by each building, according to the ‘material at hand 
and according to the national taste. They tend to show us 
how great the possibilities are in such a procedure, how much 
more genuine richness lies in following it than in exaggerated 
bedizenment with superfluous ornamentation. Our best archi- 
tects, indeed, are travelling in this same road. But the American 
buildings speak more plainly on account of their energetic and 
almost extreme carrying out of this tendency. 

And these teachings are not limited to exterior architecture. 
The same spirit has controlled the planning of the comfortable 
interiors, which are, to be sure, better known to us, and have 
had their influence. — 


BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE. 


HE Liverpool Free Public Library contains many valuable 
works illustrating the fine arts, architecture, and the 
applied arts and decorative crafts. .The collection at William 
Brown Street 1s, however, one of the best of its kind in exist- 
ence, and it is at the same time a collection of great practical 
usefulness to the craftsman and designer. Mr. Peter Cowell, 
the chief librarian of the Corporation, in order to render this 
important portion of the library more readily accessible to those 
interested, has compiled a series of handy select catalogues, 
each comprising all the books on one subject, such as architec- 
ture, the decorative arts, building construction, &c. Sub- 
divisions of these larger subjects are in each instance clearly 
indicated by an initial index. The select catalogues are dis- 
tributed on application to craftsmen, students and others, and 
they appear admirably designed to promote a ready knowledge 
of the best authorities on a particular subject, and admirably 
designed to assist self-improvement and study. 

In a prefatory note to the list of works on architecture, Sir 
William Forwood says :—‘ There are collected on the shelves 
of the Reference Library, William Brown Street, 105,000 
volumes, covering almost the whole field of human inquiry. 
The catalogue of this vast accumulation of literature, 
notwithstanding its plan- and _ thoroughness, prevents, 
it is thought by its very size, that ready grasp and appreciation 
of the contents of the library by many persons which would be 
acquired by means of simple lists of particular important 
subjects. The natural history and antiquities museum on the 
one side of the library, and the art gallery on the other, have 
given character in a great measure to the library, consequently 
works on natural history, antiquities and the fine arts form an 
important section of its contents. The committee, wishful not 
only to make the library useful to the general public, but more 
especially to the learned, who by their writings and scientific 
work contribute so materially to the knowledge of society, have 
instructed their librarian to prepare catalogues or lists of 
particular classes of books, with a view to early publication 
and distribution among persons making a special study 
of special subjects. It is confidently believed that in 
such a way the usefulness of the library will be greatly 
extended and its popularity. increased. The collection 
of architectural books in the library is of great excellence, 
‘due in no small measure to the extensive knowledge 
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of that subject possessed by the late Chairman of the com- 


mittee, Sir James Picton; and precedence in publication has 


been given to this subject, not so much on account of its 
relative importance, but in order that the students of the newly 
founded Architectural School may at once be made ac- 
quainted with the books at their disposal, and reap the 
full advantages which such literary wealth at their command 
confers. The books included in the present list number 
upwards of 1,000, many of them monographs of considerable 
value ; but in order to prevent it extending to undue propor- 
tions it has been thought advisable to exclude works upon the 
mechanics of architecture, and embrace them in the hand-list 
on building construction, which it is also proposed to issue. 
Books. in the, library on interior decoration of buildings (im- 
cluding mural and céiling paintings, stained-glass windows, 
mosaic pavements, &c.) are reserved for the list dealing with 
the decorative arts in general.” 


f 
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HEXHAM ABBEY. 

~ THE reply of the secretary of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings to the last letter of the rector of 
Hexham is as follows :— 


I have read the long letter of the rector of Hexham, but. 


have looked in vain for any guarantee that no new work of an 
imitative nature will be introduced into the Ogle and Leschman 
chantries, or into the sedilia, when these features are ‘“re- 
placed,” “re-erected” and “restored.” ~ I asked for this assur- 
ance in my last letter, but it is not forthcoming ; and, as Mr. 
Hodges was equally reticent when a question was put to him 
on the subject at a recent meeting in the abbey, the rector 
must not be surprised if unfavourable conclusions are drawn. 

With regard to the proposed nave, experience has shown 
that a large addition cannot be made to an ancient building 
without causing a sense of painful incongruity. This is partly 
because, even by those who do not admit it, it is instinctively 
felt. to be as unnatural to build in the style of a past century as 
it would be to write in Chaucerian English, the result being a 
dead archzeological exercise instead of a living work of art, 

If the committee refuse to build another church, can they 
not find some plan which would make the large disused tran- 
septs available for the congregation without necessitating the 
building of a nave? In the opinion of my committee the 
moving of the screen to the opposite arch of the crossing would 
be less regrettable than the alterations that it is about to 
undergo. 

The rector implies that there has been a great improve- 
‘ment in the treatment of ancient buildings since the restoration 
of the choir of Hexham Abbey in 1858. It is true that the word 
“restoration” has fallen somewhat into disrepute, but the 
practice of it still goes on apace. A new “ Norman” tower 
has just been erected at Chichester ; the mason’s yard of York 
Cathedral is full of new “ fourteenth-century” carving ; the 
polishing or treacling of the Purbeck shafts at Lincoln con- 
tinues in spite of protests, and the chapter-house at Canterbury 
has been decked up almost like a London restaurant. These 
deplorable works have all been done at great expense and with 
the very best intentions. : 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT CAERWENT. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Glode writes :—Venta 
Z Silurum was a compact little town on the Via Julia, 
measuring some 500 yards by 400, and situated on a 
convenient eminence made more rectangular than it was 
by nature by means of engineering, and then surrounded 
by a solid wall some 20 feet high, having exterior pentagonal 
towers at intervals. No traces of pre-Roman life have yet 
come to light there, but we may safely conjecture that its life as 
a Roman town lasted for about three years, Around it rise the 
Monmouthshire hills, and it is almost within sight of the 
Severn. In the newly-turned fields beyond the walls troops of 
white gulls may be seen sharing the spoils of the earth with 
rooks and starlings: 
decaying walls are purple with cornel and bramble, smothered 
here and there with masses of “ old-nian’s-beard ” and bryony. 
The Clifton Archeological Society, aided largely by_ funds 
obtained from without, have wisely undertaken to explore the 
site placed at their disposal by Mr. Lysaght, which forms the 
south-west angle of the town, a site, in fact, free from any 
buildings and forming a grassy square of about 150 yards. 
Here, then, following the system best adapted for rendering 
clear the plan of houses and streets, have been cut a series of 
diagonal trenches from the fence enclosure to the southern 
wall, at some 25 feet apart, The result of this has been to lay 
bare portions of ancient streets and their adjoining buildings, 
one of the latter apparently being a large house with an enclosed 
court, remains of the columns of which, its hypocaust, latrina 
and bakery, are quite easy to locate, in spite of abundant 
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-ings measure 3 feet, the lesser walls 2 feet and 1 


_increase of height ; whereas now, being only tetrastyle, 


The tall wild hedges that battlement its” 


evidences of modification, The main walls of these build 


8 inches. The pavements disclosed are of the usual provin 

kind, made with tesseree of brick, and without any des 
The stucco from the fallen walls, however, displays pleas 
reds and ochres, with stripes, brown and green. The sto: 
as elsewhere practically all over Britain, bear unmistaka 
discoloration by the action of fire, and burnt timber is to be 
seen in almost every hole, too faithfully recording the— 
century invader’s destruction. This, however, is not intenc 
to convey that superior houses’-and pavements: will not 
found. There is excellent reason for prophesying that 1 
year, when the area of excavation will be extended, pleas 
surprises will await those interested. For, years ago, the late 
Mr. Octavius Morgan was fortunate enough to lay bare a 
tessellated pavement of the first order in point of style in anothe 
part of the site. And excellent examples of Avetine pottery have 
come from the neighbouring churchyard, together with cinerary 
vases of good workmanship. Tradition declares that the wate 
Severn originally came within reach of the Southern Wall, 
that rings (presumably for the attachment of barges) were st 
7m sttu in the latter within living memory—such as the pre: 
writer recollects to have seen in the walls of Ravenna in 187 
No water, however, now comes anywhere near them, and t 
Severn Tunnel Station is itself fully three miles di 
Among the “finds” are plenty of coins, chiefly the de 
coinage of the later Emperors Allectus, Gratian, Valentinian’ 
Carausius, and, of course, the Constantinian family, though 
few good earlier silver ones have also been turned up. A litt 
local museum, which will soon demand larger premises, hi 
been started under the able auspices of Mr. Martin, of Clifto 
who is indeed fortunate in having one of the most experienc 
and painstaking of the younger Roman archeologists in 
William Ashby, of Christchurch, = 2 eS 


TESSERZ. a 
Dover House, Whitehall. Pan 


= is a pity that Holland did not give greater altitude t 
portico of Dover House by carrying it up higher 
the rest of the screen, making the columns there as high 
entire order of the other parts; had which been done, besi 
more variety being given to the general composition 
greater dignity to the portico, the intercolumniation wi 
have been very greatly improved in consequence 
diameter of the columns being increased in proporti 


portico looks too wide in front for its height. One pa 
merit that ought not to be overlooked in it is the manner i 
which it is attached to the building—not merely stuck 
pushed against it, as is the case with so many other things 
the kind, which look as if they were after-thoughts and adc 
to what was not prepared for them, but firmly knitted toget 
with the part of the front immediately behind it. It is all 
as a fault in the design by those who have condescended 
notice it at all, the two insulated columns with the entabl. 
breaking over them, in the compartments next to the p 
support nothing. There certainly appears to have be 
very particular reason for breaking the entablature, b 
there was nothing to hinder its being carried across the 
columns, thereby giving to those parts of the front the appear 
ance of blank colonnades. To object to what is here do 
chiefly because the order employed is Greek instead of Rom 
in its character and details, is hypercriticism in its dotage, 
the absurdity—if absurdity it is—would have been ju 
same in the other case. Had Holland intended—as hi 
assuredly did not—to pass off this facade as an exact exa 
of Greek composition and veritable Greek applicati 
columns, he would of course have been guilty of a very s' 
error, The adoption of the Greek style in regard to mat 
detail does not impose upon us the obligation of confining ¢ 
selves to the Greek practice in all other respects ; or if it 
there is no alternative for us but to discard that style at 
as one wholly insufficient for our practice, and one whic 
impossible to keep up with any sort of consistency if we 
abide by the mere letter of it, instead of endeavou 
catch the spirit of it, and infuse kindred eloquence of taste 
features and combinations unknown to Grecian -architectu 
In fact, unless we admit of some latitude in the application o 
columns and the introduction of them for ornament and effect 
in composition, we ought in consistency to tolerate no columna 
architecture at all that does not strictly conform to the sev 
of Greek principles as exhibited in Greek temples. ~ 
to stick to principles, the style or particular fashion of 1 
building affords no excuse for transgressing them, and 
employing columns and orders of Roman or Italian cha 
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if what Holland has done, with so much artistic feeling with in- 

ulated Greek Ionic columns in the facade of Dover House is to 

be censured as a license quite inexcusable, notwithstanding the 

béautiful effect attending it, neither ought Inigo’s facade on 

the opposite side of the street to escape reprobation as. being 

radically solecistical, and composed on principles quite contrary 
to those of legitimate columnar architecture, and also for 

exhibiting microstyle orders and supercolumniation. 


Causes of Failure in Modern Pictures. 

(1) Inferior painting grounds, made for show and sale to 
suit the caprices of the worst of painters and worst of judges, 
by men totally ignorant of the real requirements of the art. 
(2) An infinity of colours which, tortured into each other 
without any knowledge of what Bacon would have called their 
sympathies and antipathies, become a muddled conglomerate. 
(3) A mania for body, as if one dense dab could imitate the 
cloud which is almost black and yet transparent, a fine 
example of which is seen in the moons of what are called 
moonlights, and the so-called moonlights of what no more 
resembles light than chalk resembles cheese. Nature has no 
body colours, neither in an Italian sunrise nor in northern 
forests. (4) The miserable abuse of boiled oil and macgelp, 
dryers and oxides, which increase the disposition to skin, 
yellow and horn the fine bleached oil of the quack, of which 
Wilkie will be, like Reynolds, a sad proof. His abuse of 
‘macgelp and asphaltum will leave his pictures in a few years, 
like the Algerine pile of sculls, the crumbling memento of 
human genius in decay. (5) A total ignorance of that manipula- 
tion which taught the grand secrets of the art. (6) A bad 
‘atmosphere, often the worst of lights, and therefore demanding © 
the more knowledge of the true source of permanence, and the 
‘prevalence of coal fires. (7) An absurd reliance on’ alleged 
permanence of colour, in defiance of palpable examples in 
pictures abounding in lead, and of bleached oils. (8) Varnish- ' 
ing too early. And, finally, a reliance on the so-called 
chem ists, as if the teacher of the elements of chemistry knew a 
particle, practically, of what the painter requires, 


; Tintoret and the Perpendicular. 

__._ No painter, whose subjects were serious, ever placed the 
human figure so much and so frequently out of the perpendicu- 
far as Tintoret. The same liberty could not so well be taken 
with architecture ; but there is a drawing of his that was in Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s collection where the subject has enabled 
him to indulge his favourite propensity ona building. He has 
xepresented the dream of a pope, who is lying in a stately bed 
adorned with a canopy and supported by emblematical figures, } 
his attendants are sleeping in the room in various and singular 

attitudes. Over the door a cathedral church seems to be 

tumbling towards the pope, while a monk on his knees, with 

this hand stretched towards the portico, appears in the act of 
supporting it.. Rays of light issue from the church, and illu- 

‘minating the face of the pope, glance upon the different orna- 

‘ments of the-bed and on the sleeping attendants. Two other 

figures are at the door, the one lifting up the curtain of it and* 
discovering part of an inner room in which is a strong effect of 
sunshine, the other advancing into the bedchamber. The whole 

‘composition, in point of singularity and richness of invention, 

of no less singular effects of light and shadow, of the style 

and disposition of the ornaments of the bed, the tables and 

‘of all the furniture, is in the highest degree characteristic of 
that wild and capricious, but truly original painter. 


Greek Sculpture in Cherchel, Algeria. 


Antique statues are not very common in Algeria. There 
must be some peculiar cause for the discovery of a large 
number of fine examples in one town. That reason is not very 
difficult to discover in the case of Cherchel, which is a part of 
the ancient Cesarea, for it was Juba and his _ beautiful 
Egyptian wife who brought all the sculpture together. They 
wished to enrich with the arts of Greece theif improvised 
capital. At that period Greek artists rarely produced new 
‘types. They seemed to have lost creative power, but they still 
possessed great dexterity, and knew how to reproduce antique 
chef-@euvres in appreciative style. There was no lack of 
commissions, and they kept on copying after admired models 
such subjects as Bacchus crowned with vine leaves, 
Hercules with his mighty club, and especially laughing 
‘satyrs, for which amateurs fought, and which are familiar 
in all the museums of Europe. There are some at 
Cesarea as elsewhere, but there are also other examples of a 
higher class which suggest the great ability of the artists who 
one employed by the king of Mauritania. Among then is 


one of Venus, which M. Monceaux commends for its plastic 
‘elegance, which, he says, will bear comparison with the Venus 
le Medicis. Another statue, which unfortunately is mutilated, 
is an Artemis, but which from the simplicity and nobleness of 
‘pose, the exquisite lightness of the drapery, appears to be 
worthy of the chisel of a Greek master. The museum of 
Cherchel contains some works ofa very varied character, which 
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‘show that Juba piqued himself on his catholicity of taste. - 
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By the side of a caryatid which may have belonged to the 
Erechtheum we see a torso which seems to belong to the. 
school of Lysippus, and not far off are figures of suppliants 


whose grief, if expressive, is somewhat theatrical, recalling the 
‘style of the artists of Pergamus. 


If it be true, as Beaulé thinks, 
that the marble from which the statues of Cherchel were carved. 
came from African quarries, it cannot. be doubted that they 
have been executed at Cesarea itself by sculptors whom the 
king imported from Greece at great expense. Juba was able 
to command at the same time men of letters to help him in the 
composition of his books, architects to build palaces, temples 


‘and theatres for him, with sculptors to decorate the buildings. ~ 


Is it not remarkable that for a brief period the court of a petty 
African prince should appear to continue the efforts: of the 
successors of Alexander the Great, and that at the foot of Atlas 
a town should give itself the airs of Pergamus, Antioch or 
Alexandria ? 


License in Painting. 

However allowable and even necessary the use of poetical 
license may be.to a painter, he is not therefore to imagine him- 
self warranted in the indulgence of every kind of liberty that 
caprice or ignorance may suggest. Experience will soon teach’ 
him that though he is not confined to mere fact and the exact » 
shape of his model, nor brought upon oath to declare “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but thé truth,” he is yet’ 


only freed from the letter to bind him more closely to the spirit | 


of his subject, and if he does not show precisely how it hap- . 
pened he has the harder task assigned him of showing how it 
might and should have happened to make the“greatest possible 
impression on the spectator. His imperfections will not be 
excused like those of the naturalist and historian by laying the 
blame on the original; the unities of time, place and ‘action 
must’ be strictly observed, and, above all, a perfect harmony | 
and consistency of parts and style can never be dispensed with ; 
for, however they may be mixed in nature, in art the grave will 
not suit with.the gay, nor the ludicrous with the terrible ; the 
heroic and the sacred must never be associated with the mean 
and the trivial, nor will the authority and masterly execution of 
a Paul Veronese reconcile us to the ostentatious displays of 
such puerile incidents as a cat clawing the meat, or a dog 
gnawing a bone in the foreground of a picture of the Last 
Supper. Hogarth told his story as perfectly and with as much 
ingenuity as Raphael, but their styles would bear: no~mixture, 
as the meanness of character and the strokes of wit, humour 
and satire with which the former abounds and which make so 
large a part of his merits, would by no means become the | 
classical dignity and energetic gravity of the latter. Such, 
therefore, as is his subject, such must be the artist’s manner of 
treating it and such his choice of accompaniments. His back- 
ground and every object in his composition, animate or inani- 
mate, must all belong to one another and point to the same 
end, and under these restrictions he tramples with impunity on © 
all vulgar bounds, and scruples not on great occasions to press 
the elements into his service or even to call inthe aid of 
imaginary beings and supernatural agency to heighten the 
terrors of his scene and more perfectly effect his purpose. 


Wren’s Copying Instrument. 


In his fifteenth year Christopher Wren took out a royal 
patent for seventeen years, for an instrument to write with two 
pens at the same time, which the young inventor’ thus 
describes :—‘‘ That by its help every ordinary penman will be 
enabled to write two several copies of any deeds and evidences 
from the shortest to the longest lines in the same compass of 
time and with as much ease and beauty, without any dividing 
or ruling, as without the help of the instrument he could have 
written but one. That by thus diminishing the tedious labour 
of transcriptions of the greater sort of deeds, indentures, con- 
veyances, charters and all other duplicates, the works of the 
pen are.not only shortened, but the penmen themselves both 
relieved and recompensed by an honest gain with half the wonted 
toil. That there will be in both copies thus drawn such an 
exact likeness in the same number and order of lines, and even 
of words, letters and stops, in all places of both copies, that 
being once severed there shall hardly be discerned any 
difference between them, except such as are merely casual, as 
spots and marks in the parchment. That this instrument will, 
undoubtedly, prevent the mischievous craft of corruption, 
forgery and counterfeiting of hands and seals, or if any such 
foul practice be attempted, will effectually and manifestly dis-': 
cover it ; for what will it avail to counterfeit a seal, or the-hand 
that signs, unless a duplicate could be made in every line, 
letter and dot, like the twin copy, which without the help of the 
same instrument, is impossible? So expedient might it be to’ 
all intents and uses of the State, in matters of the greatest con- 
sequence, that public acts be written by this instrument for 
testimony and assurance to all times.” Wren had scarcely 
promulgated his invention when others claimed its authorship, 
These assumptions excited his indignation, and he asserted his » 
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right in a letter to a friend, supposed to have been Dr. Wilkins, 
calling to his mind the circumstance of having seen and com- 
mended it “to the view of the then great, now greatest person 
in the king¢om,” Oliver Cromwell. He concludes his expostu- 
latory claim by writing, “Although I care not for having a 
successor in my invention, yet it behoves me to vindicate 
myself from the aspersion of having a predecessor.” 


Architecture and Nature. 


It seems plain that, as ideas of form are received from the 
view of external nature, nature must be the source, or at least 
the standard, of architectural beauty. Is it to follow, then, that 


the exact imitation of nature will produce the beautiful in art? 


By no means. One great source of our pleasure in viewing 
nature is the obvious subserviency of every part of her creations 
to the object in view. Exact imitation of nature in art would 
be continually repugnant to this great source of a perception 
of the beautiful utility. Here, then, another great principle 
comes to our aid—idealisation. Instead of exactly imitating 
nature, it elaborates, as it were, all accidental accessories, 
and borrows only those ideas (independent frequently of actual 
forms) which idealisation teaches us are the elemental sources 
- of beauty. It is somewhat difficult to give separate examples 
of idealisation. Take, however, the case of architecture. We 
are taught by nature that one source of beauty is distant per- 
spective, another symmetry, another alternation of light and 
shadow ; all these sources of the beautiful have been naturalised 
by poetical architecture. Of course, in the embodiment of 
beautiful in architectural form, ten thousand other ideas must 
be received and modified from nature. These ideas will, for 
the most part, be so impalpable, they will be instilled into the 
human mind unconsciously, not by any reasoning process, but 
by the mere powers of perception.. The instances, however, 
which we have adduced are sufficiently obvious to allow being 
reasoned upon, and therefore answer as illustrations of the 


mental operations which in every branch of art extract the 


beau ideal from nature. 


The Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. 


SIR,—In your review of our present exhibition you mention 
a small bookcase of my design (made by members of. Mr, 
Quennell’s Lambeth Guild of Handicraft), containing the 
bound sets of Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” which you say was 


printed by William Morris. Allow me to. point out this is a 
mistake. The book was printed by the Chiswick Press and 
published by George Allen.. As the designs were fully exposed 
in our last exhibition (1896), it was not thought necessary to 
display the work more prominently, and the bindings only have 
tooling upon the backs, which are visible. The exhibit is that 
of a bookcase rather than books. 

The same in regard to Mr, Voysey’s cabinet for the 
Kelmscott ‘‘ Chaucer,” only the book in this case when I saw it 
was fully displayed open, protected by a sheet of glass, the 
doors being set wide open. The “ Chaucer,” however, can 
be also seen in the south room.— Yours faithfully, 

October 16, 1899, WALTER CRANE, 


Forfar Fever Hospital. 


SIR,—The committee for above have now selected their 
architect, and as there are a few points in connection with this 
competition which we think will in'a way interest your readers, 
we send you the following particulars for publication :—In 
January last the Dundee and Forfar District of the Forfar 
County Council advertised for competitive designs for an isola- 
tion hospital—24 beds—to cost 4,500/, not including furnish- 
Ings, painting, laying out of ground-and planting, also architect’s, 
measurer’s, and inspector’s fees, but including boundary walls 
around the ground—about 780 line yards in length. Thirty-four 
designs were submitted in March, and Mr. Morhan, city archi- 
tect, Edinburgh, was appointed assessor. The design sub- 
mitted by us was awarded the first premium. 

On June 6 we received official intimation to this effect. 
The probable cost of our design, as stated in our report, was 
8,748/, but at a subsequent meeting of committee several parts 
of the design which they thought might be dispensed with were 
eliminated, thus reducing the cost for stone buildings to 8,000/. 
While negotiations were proceeding between the committee 
and ourselves, the committee received from Mr. Cappon, archi- 
tect, Dundee (we notice Mr. Cappon is an F,R.I.B.A.), the 
following letter ;—« Understanding there is a difference of 
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opinion regarding cost of my design for above (Dundee and 
Forfar Joint Hospital), I write to say that if desired I will be 
pleased to check the accuracy of my figures by preparing 
contracts and getting tradesmen’s offers for the different works, 
Should my estimates: prove to be wrong, I would not expect 
any remuneration for the trouble and expense involved. 
Kindly lay this offer before the first meeting of your committee 
and oblige.” 

Mr. Cappon’s estimate was 5,400/, - 
It was stated at a meeting of the Forfar district committee 
by Mr. Anderson, C.E, sanitary inspector, “ That the assessor, 
before he saw the plans, had indicated that such a building as. 
they required could not be put up at less than something like 
8,ooo/., and when the plans had come to him, he thought, on 
the whole, that selected by the assessor could be erected nearer 
to the estimate than any of the others.” _ 
On hearing of Mr. Cappon’s action, we communicated with 
the committee, laying the facts clearly before them and pointing ° 
out that surely the authors of the first premiated design were 
as.able to carry out the work as cheaply, consistent with effi- 
ciency, as the author of the design placed third. - 4 
Mr. Cappon was asked to prepare schedules and take in — 
offers, and subsequently was appointed architect for the new © 
buildings. The clerk, in a letter intimating the decision of the 
committee, states, “Mr. Cappon, at the suggestion of the com- 
mittee, issued schedules to contractors, with. the result that he - 
has got offers for the erection of the hospital, the gross amount 
‘of which comes to just about 3,000/. less than your estimates.” ~ 
It is unnecessary for us to make any~comment on “Mr. 

Cappon’s action, further. than to state that, in our opinion, it is — 
most unprofessional. .The result of the estimates obtained by 
him does not appear to us to justify the action of the com-. 
mittee in appointing him architect for the buildings. a 

If the whole buildings are to be finished “with first-class — 
materials and good workmanship,” as stated, how is it possible 
to do it at the sum stated by Mr. Cappon? _ 

We understand the winner of the second premium (Mr, 

Cullen, F.R.I.B.A., Hamilton), although asked, refused to take 

estimates in the speculative manner offered by Mr. Cappon, 

the only fair and gentlemanly way, in the case of doubt, was to a 

submit the plans to a measurer of experience. Thanking you 

in anticipation, we are yours very truly, ae 

McARTHY & WATSON, ~ 


25 Frederick Street, Edinburgh : 
October 17, 1899. : hg” 


GENERAL. =n 
A Meeting has been held in Newcastle-on-Tyne to suppoi © 
the scheme for completing the building of the Durham 
University College of Science, Newcastle, which, it is estimated, 
will cost 50,0007, The following subscriptions were announced — 
jn the room :—Lord Armstrong, 1,000/.; Earl Grey, 5000.5 
Alderman Gibson, 1,000/.; Bell Brothers, 1,000/.; Messrs. 
Swan & Hunter, 1,000/.; Mr. James Hall, 2,coo/; the Consett 
Iron Company, 1,000/.; Mr. Cruddas, M.P., 1,000/.; smaller 
subscriptions, 1,0007. — = a an 
The Colossal Monument of the Dead, by M. Rartholemé, © 
which is now in course of erection at Pére-Lachaise, is expected 
to be visible to the public when they visit the cemetery 
November 2, All Souls’ Day. ‘ Ye 


The Exhibition of the Society of Oil Painters will ope 
the Piccadilly Gallery on Monday next. oan 


Mr. Max am Ende, C.E., has been appointed as engineer 
for the bridge which is to be erected over the river Weir at 
Sunderland, between Southwick and Deptford, by the Town 
Council, but the arrangements may be altered, as the North- | 
Eastern Railway Company propose to erect a bridge which 
would serve for railway and ordinary traffic, at the cost 
300,000/. rf : 


.. The Lynn Town Council propose to erect two blocks 


fifty houses each, at the cost of 160/, per house, under 
Housing of the Working Classes Act. % A ae 


The Studio of the late Sir Edmund Burne-Jones at The 
Grange, West Kensington, has been hung with about. fitt; 
his works, some unfinished, and will be oper to students. 
the general public on Saturday and Sunday afternoons fi 
two o'clock till dusk, commencing on Saturday, October 21. 
The entrance to the studio is in Liscar Terrace, West Kensing- 
ton, and visitors will be required to sign their names in the 
visitors’ book. | <a 

_ fhe Edinburgh Architectural Society held their annua” 
business meeting in Dowell’s Rooms on the 11th inst. - The. 
following officials were elected :—President, Mr. Alfred Greig ; 
vice-president, Mr. P. E. Nobbs ; librarian, Mr. J. F. Matthew ; 
joint secretaries, Messrs. A.. Muir and C. P. Crownie; and 
treasurer, Mr. A H. Lamont, _ ; 
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THE WEEK. 


For many years the improvement of Westminster has been 
recognised as an onerous public duty. GroRGE IV. could 
not be considered as possessing a superabundance of energy, 
but towards the close of his life he took up the question in 
a manner which amazed his parasites. ‘The improvements 
which have altered the district were mainly produced by 
private enterprise. Not long since it was proposed to form 
a syndicate to transform the part of Westminster between 
Abingdon Street and Millbank, but it will: be remembered 
the London County Council considered the project was 
likely to be remunerative, and opposed it in Parliament. 
At the meeting of the Council on Tuesday it was decided 


' to introduce a Bill in the next session to obtain powers to 


carry out a similar scheme. ‘The public will not care much 
whether the promoters are a band of speculators or a 
municipal body so long as the increase of taxation is not 
excessive. The part which will have to be cleared 
away is less squalid. than the slums which men 
still living can remember as the environment of the Abbey 
and the Houses of Parliament» It is proposed that Greater 
Westminster shall contribute 1o00,000/ in excess of the 
amount which will have to be levied on the rest of London. 
The Government will also be asked to yield for public use 
the strip of ground forming part of the garden near the 
Victoria Tower, to surrender all interest in four houses 
in Abingdon Street and widen’the street. ‘The planning of 
the improvement will demand serious attention. It is 
possible to make the extension of Abingdon Street a 
pleasing thoroughfare, but care will. have to be taken in 
laying down the lines. Lambeth Bridge will also have to 
be removed, for although it was a profitable property in the 
days when a toll had to be paid to cross it, it is the ugliest 
bridge across the Thames, and would not be in keeping 
with a riverside roadway resembling other parts of the 
Thames Embankment. 


Uxtm CATHEDRAL is not only one of the largest, but in 
a constructive sense one of the most successful of those in 
Germany. Mr. FERGUSSON says “that both internally and 
externally it is the work of a very clever mason, but a 
singularly bad artist.” It represents the Freemasons’ 
system at its acme, but with all the ingenuity it appears to 
be only a geometrical exercise. During the past twenty 
years the cathedral was in charge of Professor Von Bayer, 
and he devoted himself to an endeavour to free the building 
from surrounding structures that were erected from time to 
time in proximity to it and to widen the place in which it 
stands in order that it could be properly seen from various 
points of view. The death of the architect leaves much of 
his work incomplete, but it is expected that his successor 


will be able to carry it on in order to meet the desire in 


Ulm to have the building completely isolated. There are 
several tumble-down structures which were erected to shelter 


the masons employed on the restoration, but excrescences 


by some fatality lead a charmed 1ife whe: they gain hold ofa 
continental church. Public opinion, however, has attained 
more power than was possible when Professor VON BAYER 
took charge of the building, and it is likely to succeed in 
securing all he desired. 


' Tue difficulty of dealing with ancient houses was again 
exemplified at the meeting of the London County Council 
on Tuesday. Two buildings had to be preserved or 


destroyed. Tudor House, in Bromley-by-Bow, has been 


purchased by the County Council, but the parks committee 


_ had come to-the conclusion that it was not worth preserv- 


ing, and the wisest course would be to demolish it. 
Colonel Rotron would not admit it was possessed of any 
extraordinary architectural or archzeological interest. Mr. 


3 BENN opposed the destruction, and through his influence 
he was 


able to persuade many that the time -had 
not arrived to pass sentence on the old house. The 


building may not be easily utilised for a museum 
or public library. But there is a proposal to employ it asa 
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branch of a-university settlement. It was finally decided 
to refer the subject once more to the parks committee, and 
we hope they will be taught wisdom by the lesson of 


Tuesday. ‘The second case was the house in Fleet Street 
facing Chancery Lane, which has been sometimes described 


as one of WoLsry’s, palaces, and which was once the 
chancery of the Duchy of Lancaster. It forms so marked 
a contrast to the adjoining buildings we suppose few visitors 
to London who have seen it once can easily forget it. A 
part of the premises must be rebuilt, but the front, which 
has most archeological value, could be preserved. The 
chancery has also been temporarily reprieved, and has, 
therefore, some chance of survival. 


Ir is satisfactory to find that the London Corporation 
are rewarded for the pains taken in arranging the exhibiticn 
of TuRNER’s works by the large number of the visitors. 
The total attendance of the public was’ 223,132, or an 
average of 2,654 daily. The gallery was visited on the 
Sundays by 12,826 people, or an average of about 1,000. 
It is also satisfactory to find that 33,500 catalogues were 
sold, thus suggesting that many of the visitors were not 
content with the gratification of sight-seeing, but wished to 
understand what they admired. It was assumed that the 
extra expenses would amount to 450/. but only abouta 
third of that sum will have to be disbursed. 


In America the responsibility for accidents to workmen | 
is a question which appears to present as many difficulties 
to the judges as in England. One recent case is remark- 
able. In the Capitol of Albany—a building which apparently 
is never to be completed—a skylight was to be placed over 
the Senate staircase. The Construction Company. that 
obtained the contract provided for a scaffold to be built 
upon timbers suspended from the iron girders, placed at 
an incline over the ‘“ well-hole,” by iron rods passing 
through the girders by means of iron straps, which 
were to be prevented from slipping by iron clamps 
placed around and bolted to the girder. .The foreman 
who had charge of the erection of the scaffold deemed the 
clamps supplied for that purpose unnecessary, and omitted 
to place them in position.. A labourer employed in the , 
erection of the scaffold was standing on one of the timbers, : 
by direction of the foreman, when the strap by which the 
rod supporting it was fastened to the girder. slipped 4 feet, 
the man sustaining severe injuries. Ina suit brought by 
him against the company for damages, evidence was given tend- 
ing to show that, before he went to work upon the scaffold, 
all of the rods were in position save one, which he did not 
see placed, and that it required mechanical knowledge and 
skill to determine whether clamps were necessary. The 
claim would seem to be well founded, but it was dismissed. _ 
On appeal a new trial was granted, and it was held that the 
dismissal was an error ; that the jury might have found that 
the defendant’s duty was to furnish the plaintiff with a safe 
place in which to work, and with suitable appliances, and not 
only to furnish the clamps to the foreman, but to see that 
they were used, and that the failure of the foreman to use 
them constituted negligence on the part of the company. The 
Court held also that the jury might have found that the , 
workman, not having the mechanical sxill necessary to 
appreciate the necessity of clamps, had been exposed to a 
hidden peril which he did not assume. But as two of the 
judges have dissented, there may be further complications. 
According to a correspondent of the American Architect, 
Mr. Justice ARCHIBALD, in the Supreme Court of 
Montreal, has defined the extent of responsibility in 
definite terms. ‘An employer has no _ right,” he 
said, “to use means which. offer a constant danger 
to his employés when other means, perhaps a little 
more expensive, and a little slower in operation, would have 
avoided the danger, nor can he excuse himself by alleging 
that he had warned the employé of the nature of the danger 
which he was running. It is not the duty of the employer 
to guaranteé the lives and limbs of the men acting under 
his orders, but it is the duty of the employer to use means. 
as safe as are practicable in the performance of his work.” 
In that case a workman was injured while standing in a 
place which was dangerous, but the risk was unavoidable. 
He was awarded 750 dols, 
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SOCIETY OF OIL-PAINTERS. 
S the exhibition in the Piccadilly Galleries contains | 
over 500 works which are all visible without any 
straining of the eyes, it will be evident that a large pro- 
portion of the pictures must be of small size. Taken as a 
whole it is a varied and interesting exhibition, while the 
prices must be considered as satisfactory by economical 
amateurs. So many of the members are skilled in scenes 
of broil and battle, it would be natural to expect that the | 
present militant spirit in the country inspired them to 
depict recent battles. But the occasional war scenes are 
of ancient date, like Mr. Watien’s Afier: WVaseby, and 
several years will have to elapse before the young warrior in 
Mr. JosEPH CuLark’s Little Tommy Atkins is able to display 
his, prowess, 
There was a time when the members were too decorous 
to present a nudity to the visitors. This year there are 
several, but they are modest beings. Mr. Crcit ReEa’s 


Nocturne isa, girl standing in front of green foliage which | 
Mr. G. W. Joy’s. Kedfze, who appears, | 


casts a shade over her. 
among the waters of a stream, has little of the malice.com- 
monly attributed to that class of sprite. Mr, Harry | 
BROWNE attempts the difficult subject of Andromeda, in 
which it is now impossible to be novel, and he wisely allows 
the monster to be imagined. It is one of the most success- 
ful -works in the east gallery. Mrs. De Morcan’s Boreas 
and Oreithyia is the most ambitious picture in the exhibi- | 
tion, but it suffers from the height at which it is found. 
A Reflection, by Mr. FritH, R.A., is, we suppose, a studio 


incident—a model gazing at her charms in a glass—but the: 
veteran artist was always considered most successful when. 


he presented his figures in the latest fashions. Baron 
ARILD ROSENKRANTZ, in Cupid and Psyche, ae the 
wooing of the pair in no amateurish manner. Hel! s 
NETTLESHIP has symbolised in his Yow/h a girl oe Una’s 
confidence kneeling in a wood where there are several wild 
animals around. Mr. KENNINGTON has a study of a nymph 
near a darkened stream, but we prefer his Lady i ‘‘ Comus,” 
clad in white, which is worthy to serve as an illustration to 
MiLTon’s poem. His Zwéecka, in red and white drapery 
against a damask curtain, is daring in colour. Mr. St. Gro. 
Hare has an admirable painting, The Shrine of Eros, girls 
dancing round the altar of the god and preserving grace in 
their movements, which is enough to distinguish them from 
bacchantes. 

Humorous scenes may always be anticipated by visitors 
to the Piccadilly Galleries. Mr. Epcar Buwnpy’s illustra- 
tion of SHENSTONE’s lines about the welcome awaiting the 
traveller at an inn has not the. spontaneity which makes his 
pictures enjoyable. | It appears to have been evolved by 
rule, and the excess of attention to the guest makes him a 
subject for pity rather than envy. Mr. BREwTNALi’s 
Vone so Deaf as those who wont Hear shows how in 
modern days the scarecrow is assessed at its real value by 
thoseit is set to frighten, while the farmer imagines his enemies 
are as simple as of yore. But the moral does not prevent 
the picture from being a pleasing bit of landscape. . There 
is humour as well as good handling in Mr, J. A. Firz- 
GERALD'S /ipressionist. The Village Genius, by Mr. J. C. 
DOLLMAN, is the old story of an unappreciated juvenile 
caricaturist, but the old gentleman whose gate is adorned 
with his effigy in ‘chalk is not likely to inflict a serious 
penalty for the irreverence. 

Among single figures Mr. G. Nicoer’s Zhe Missal, a 
girl in a ‘rich. dress reading a large Prayer-book, is an 
example of finish which never becomes mechanical. At 


first it might be taken for one of Sir J. D. Linron’s studies _ 


from SHAKESPEARE. The ex-President is represented this 
year by Waiting, which depicts a girl looking from a 
window with some anxiety. Mr. Hucu Carter’s Fast 


friends, an old gentleman in doublet caressing a dog, shows 


careful ‘study of the Dutch school. -Ropemaking in this 
country is as monotonous an occupation as can be found, 
and is not adapted for pictorial work. Mr. TopHam shows 
a foreign operative who is able to carry on his work along 
a walk. in the open air amidst the vegetation employed 


instead of hemp. The picture would obtain interest from 


its novelty alone. It merits attention also from the brilliant 


- lighting and skill shown in. the figure and surroundings. 


More -use should be made of India, which is most fertile i in 
subjects, but the indifference must ‘be. ascribed. to ‘the® 


~ 


| prove him to be unsurpassed. 


-public. “Mrs, atts Pee Doorway, i 
woman seated on the steps, before an armoured door, is as MY 
interesting ‘as any similar subject . derived from an Italian > 
or German town.’ Among the portraits the O/d Master 
of the Edinburgh Merchant Company, by Sir GEORGE © 
Rerp, P.R.S.A., has no rival, and it is a masterpiece of 
characterisation: i as 

If we judge by price the most irene of the figure 
_pieces is Mr. WaALLer’s Huntsman’s Wedding. Tt’'is in 
tended to form another of the series devoted to horses and 
their masters, which photography has popularised. dt does 
not, however, tell its story'as simply as the majority of 
its predecessors, but the figures and landscape are as suc-: 
cessfully represented as in earlier scenes. Mr. W. H. ‘PIKE’ 
has contributed a pair of brilliant market scenes from 
Venice, which are dangerous neighbours for the pictures, 
hung near them. Mr. T. GRAHAM’ s La Ballerina shows a 
-girl in the glaring colours of her class .in one of those dark oe 
caves where dancing is occasionally followed. It i is boldly, ye 
treated: throughout, but the effect is not pleasing. — le as 

Landscapes and seascapes abound. Mr. Watton, the f 
president is moderate in claiming. space, for of his four 
“works only one» the Hartwood—is of an average size. As. 
a view the composition is concealed, and it Be oe appear-_ m 
ance of a literal transcript from. nature. Corman | 
shows his skill in representing. trees by his’ Lane at Kelsale, 
Suffolk, and his Geologists at Snape is a, record of an 
abnormal yariation of “crag,” more curious than suitable ty 
for'a picture. Jford Bridge, by Mr. A. Hacus, is one of — 
those subjects which CoNsTABLE would have. admired, with © 
its profuseness of vegetation for which there is no use. — 
Of an opposite class is Mr. FuLLEyLove’s Zhe Garden 0 
the Cardinal, in which nature is subordinated to architecture | 
and sculpture. Mr. Epwin Hayes’ wavesought to havewafted _ 
him long since to the Academy. Happily he is not, yet ae 
tired of showing their power on various coasts, and ‘th 
year he has gone as far as Messina. Mr. R. W. ALLAN’ 
Dutch Fishing Boats have the solidity if not.the grace we — 
expect to find on the northern coast. Mr. CLaupE-Hayve a 
cannot confine himself to any one branch of landsca 
He appears to be most successful in his Winter, wh 
three horses are represented as neglected i in the farmyard 
although snow has fallen. ‘The season’s influence is 
pressed in every inch: of the drawing. As a contras 
Stock’s Zhe Lirst Morning will serve, for beside 
African scene would appear’ to be chilling. Mr. Fanry 
shows Orford Castle under sunset’ effects. Mr. A Ce 
Hii in Rain Clouds depicts their effect on a coast as seen 
from the sea, and he has succeeded in recalling. atmo- | 
spheric phenomena which are among:the most difficult 
represent. Mr. AuMONIER has three works, taken, 1 
suppose, from Sussex, and all conveying an: impression of 
being painted ovt of doors. A different region appears to” 
have inspired Mr. Lunp’s boldly painted Departing Autumn 
in which, without any strain, there appears a touch 
sadness. Mr. WIMPERIS does Justice to Richmond, Ye 
shire, and Mr. Swanwicx’s Spring, a woodland ‘scene w 
a stream running through it, should. not be overloo < 
Mr. Metton FISHER adds another to the numerou 
of the Madonna della Salute, Venice, and present 
church as it appears by moonlight. Mr Fantin-Late 
sends two characteristic works, Grapes. and Flowers whi, 


On the whole, there is much to see and mee tos ‘c 
the Piccadilly exhibition. But it should be remembere: 
the principal patrons for whom the. artists: cater are 
those who believe it is necessary to give evidence that 
possess “taste,” and who are not disposed, however 1 
they desire. the reputation, to allow more than: -a. limited : 
penditure, It is not to be expected t that when the 
are so little encouraging painters will produce maste 
ten pounds a piece. Indeed, the quality of the work pr 
is generally higher than could be anticipated. Pe 
limited intelligence must not have any difficulty in 
ing what is represented in any picture they: posses 
connection between the title and the picture. . Asac 
quence, there are few of the poetic or mystic titles whic 
are to be found elsewhere. _ Everything coy plain ‘and-un 
pretentious, and from. what i is ‘seen on the walls much ¢ 
inferred about the conditions which have to be nowo 
in meeag: the hae aa of the Engush art mark 
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Sst . ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS.* 
HERE are some people who believe. architecture to 
be one of the learned professions. A successful 
' practice must therefore be represented by the possession of 
‘many big books. Mr. PrcKSNIFF recognised popular 
credulity, and various tomes connected with his pursuit 
_ could not escape the gaze of those who wished to bring 
commissions or vupils into his office. He also ccontem- 
plated adding to the number, for he modestly owned that 
although he had not yet published a volume, it was not 
from inability to scribble. Most of the books which have 
appeared in this country as architectural literature may be 
classed with the leading cases or copies of forms which are 
printed for lawyers. The books relate mainly to practice. 


Occasionally a noble work like Mr. RuskIN’s ‘Stones of |: 


Venice,” or Lord Dunraven’s “Irish Architecture,” or 
OwrEn Jones’s “Alhambra,” owes its origin to love 
of the ‘subject, but they .are the. exceptions... The 
majority of architectural books are either like those of 
_ the Brothers Apam or of JAMES Gipps, advertisements. of 
competency to undertake building, or they are examples of 
construction which are represented in order to be sugges- 
tive to practitioners. The value of books on architecture 
will therefore dépend on circumstances that may be acci- 
dental or temporary. Some books contrive to keep up 
their pricé in the market, while others appear to fluctuate 
according to the fashion of the moment. Every volume 
therefore of “ Book Prices Current ” becomes interesting as 
a. guide to popular taste during the season, and in the 
fate of the volumes one can trace the rise and fall of a 

good many other interesting productions. 
It is difficult to realise what use can be made cf 
“‘ Vitruvius,” but we find that five guineas was paid for an 
editionin Latin which was published in 1521. Nopubliclibrary, 
we suppose, can be considered complete without a copy, and in 
that way the price is keptup. Fora similar reason probably 
Vicno.a’s “ Rule of the Five Orders ” was sold for-2/. 18s., 
and an Italian translation of ALBerTi dated 1550 for 54 ros. 
In some of the provincial towns there is a desire to be dis- 
tinguished for architectural books, and a great deal of 
money is expended on volumes which are never likely to be 
in demand.. Book collecting has its mysteries, and one of 
them is the increased attention given to architecture by 
library communities, although individual collectors are not 
E enthusiastic about that class of literature. The fashion of 
: the time has revived the interest in ADAm’s works, but 
p however useful, 297. for an imperfect copy of: “The Works 
: in Architecture ” of the Adelphi seems to be liberal. As a 
gratification to the sight ALPHAND’s beautiful work “Les 
Promenades de Paris” seems more attractive, but a copy 
was sold on the same day for 34 The “ Vitruvius 
; - Britannicus” is more useful nowadays than the Apam col- 
lection, but it was sold for 3/. Representations of buildings 
"appear to vary in value according to scarcity. LETAROUILLY’s 
; -“Edifices de Rome Moderne” is a very carefully ‘engraved 
3 work ; it was bought for 92, while his “ Vatican” realised 
q 134 GaiLHapaun’s “Architecture” is a standard work, 
; but the present value is only 3/55. The two volumes on 
“English Renaissance Architecture,” by Mr. Gorcu, con- 
tinue to be prized as they deserve, for a copy was sold for 
10/175, 6d. Mr. Bircn’s “ London Churches,” which is a 
companion work, was. bought for 2/ 12s. ‘There is always 
risk inimitation. VioLtLeT LE Duc’s “‘ Mobilier Frangais,” 
in six volumes, continues to be esteemed above his “ Archi- 
tecture Francais,” in ten volumes, for while the latter 
realised. 82. 10s., which has been the average price for a great 
-many years, the former rose to twelve guineas. JONES and 
Goury’s noble book on the ‘‘ Alhambra” was valued at only 
1/.8s. But the odd volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy containing Dr. PErRix’s unfinished essay on 
F the Round Towers, changed hands at 134 5s... ‘That volume 
is not likely to be often found in an architect’s collection. 
The two volumes entitled “ Notes on Irish Architecture,” 
| by Lord Dunraven and Miss Strokes, containing fine 
Bi. photographs of primitive remains, were sold for 52. 12s. 6d. 
Mr. Rusxin’s works show a tendency to decline. The 
possibility of obtaining a set of the “Stones of Venice” for 


« * Book Prices Current. A Record of the Prices at which Books 
have been sold at auction from October 1898 to July 1899, being the 
season 1898-99.- (London : Elliot Stock. ) aed ZFS Da 
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2/, 12s. would not be credited a few years ago, or a first 
edition of the “Seven Lamps” for 1/, 16s. The reduction 
in value does not, we believe, arise from the publication of 
editions on small paper. Count Dre Vocter’s “ Palestine 
Churches” sold for 42 155., while for his ‘ Syrian Archi- 
tecture” the price. was 9/ 15s. STUART and REVETT’s 
‘Antiquities of Athens” has no higher value than 1/. 4s., 
which is a commentary on the interest taken in Greek 
The volumes of the proceedings of archzeological 
societies are still appreciated. To pay 7/7. 15s. for a set of 
those of the Kilkenny Archzeological Society is courageous. 
The Bristol and Gloucester Archeological Society was 
valued at the same rate. The Sussex archeological collec- 
tions usually command the highest prices. ; 

The principal demand now is apparently for editions 
which suggest the immaturity of an author, and it is there- 
fore curious to find that CARLYLE,, who was a man from his 


youth, is really of no importance in the book market. 


Macau.ay, to some extent, resembles him. Mr. SLATER, 
the editor of “‘ Book Prices Current,” says that the prices for 
original and scarce editions of English classics are steadily 


‘increasing, and he concludes :—“‘ The value of really good 


books, or books that are especially sought after on account 
of their merit, scarcity, or for any other reason, is dis- 
tinctly and patently rising in amount. This is seen by the 
amount expended. In 1890 66,470/ were paid for 49,671 
lots, or an average of 1/. 6s. 72, each. This year 36,728 
lots realised 1to9,1414, or an average of 2/7. 19s. 5d.” If . 
money will be laid out with ordinary judgment, the purchase 
of books, apart from the interest derived from reading 
them, cannot be considered an unprofitable speculation. 


ROUND TOWERS OF NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK. 


oie received opinion is that the round towers of Norfolk 

and Suffolk are of Danish origin, though it is impossible 
to see any grounds for such a theory. One would expect to 
meet with a class of towers so rude and doubtful in their con- 
struction that, like the round towers of Ireland, which Giraldus 
speaks of as if of remote antiquity in his time, they might 
seem to claim antiquity higher than the Norman era, and yet 
one can visit every day the round towers in the neighbourhood 
of St. Edmundsbury, and see nothing there that could justify 
such pretensions. One can even fancifully imagine that as the 
two or three examples of the ecclesiastical. round tower in 
Scotland might be said to be borrowed from Ireland, so the 
fashion of the towers in Norfolk and Suffolk might; in spite of 
difference of character, have been introduced into East Anglia, . 
where they are most prevalent, by Furseus, the holy monk 
who came over from Ireland to the court of Sigberct, and built 
monasteries in his kingdom, particularly at Cnobbersburgh. 
As, too, it was manifest, from Bede’s relation of the vision of 
Bega on the death of St. Hilda, that bells were used by the 
Anglo-Saxons in his days, and as the Saxon copy of the 
Psychomachia of Prudentius in the Cottonian collection con- 
tains an illumination or drawing of a church with a round tower, 
it was not unreasonable to. expect to find at least one tower 
that might pass for Anglo-Saxon ; but all these thoughts vanish 
when the towers themselves come before us in review. 

Instead of finding this rude and doubtful character, one 
sees pure Norman architecture, or the Circular style, highly 
finished in some and plainer in others, until it became more or 
less mixed with the English or Pointed, and with surprise one 
finds the early Pointed style prevalent in a great many. There 
is but one tower which might rank higher in antiquity than the 
twelfth century, and that one not being earlier than the Norman 
time. None can properly be said to be doubtful in the date of 
their construction, though some are so mutilated and altered 
that the original character is lost. : 

The situation of these towers varies: some are in cities or 
towns; in Norwich are three, in Bungay there is one, and in 
Lewes one. Many will be found bordering upon the Ikenild 
Street as it approaches Caistor, or as it winds from Buckenham 
to Burgh Castle (Garianonum), or on the route from Colchester 
(Camalodunum), by Taseburgh (ad Taum), to Caistor. The 
church of Taseburgh stands within the Roman fortification, and 
Hadiscoe tower is in a very strong position. Some are along 
rivers, as Piddinghoe and South Ease, at the mouth of the 
Sussex Ouse, the former commanding both the river and the 
high road. Welford and West Shefford, in’ Berkshire, one in 
the Circular, the other in the Pointed style of architecture, lie 
on the Lambourne, and on each side of the Waveney, dividing 
Norfolk and Suffolk, a line of round towers extends from 
Rickenhall beyond the source of the river to its confluence at 
Burgh with the Yare, a short distance from the sea; some. 
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are on high, some in low ground; many are distant from 
rivers in the heart of the country, as Little Saxham, Risby 
and Beighton, in Suffolk, Bartlow and Snailwell, in 
Cambridgeshire, and Great Leighs and South Ockendon, 
in Essex. 
generally they are in clusters; for example, the towers of 
Sussex and Berkshire are found together, there is a cluster 
about St. Edmundsbury, and they prevail in some parts of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and are not met with in others. _ 

These towers in every district are built of rough flint, those 
of Sussex being meaner structures than the rest. ‘The flint is 
generally laid in regular courses, the best specimens of which 
are Hadiscoe, Little Saxham and Heringfleet. Norton, in 
Norfolk, is an instance among others where the flint is not in 
courses ; Fritton and Lound, in Suffolk, and the churches in 
Norwich, are examples where cut flint has been used in recasing 
the towers. None are of freestone ; but with one exception 
freestone is used, more or less, in the dressings of all the 
towers. ‘ 

In the internal construction of a few one observes alternate 
courses of flint and brick or tile, as at Fritton and Ashby in 
Suffolk, and Thorpe Abbots in Norfolk ; brick is also used with 
the flint at Rushmere in Suffolk. These bricks measure on an 
average 10 inches by 1# inch, and it is remarkable that they 
occur in towers of the Pointed style only. 

The towers externally batter more or less. | Hadiscoe - 
batters. all the way up; many do so as far as the upper stase 
only, and are from that point perpendicular. 

The towers of Sussex, and of Welford in Rerkshire, and 
Great Leighs in Essex, have spires, the rest are plain or 
embattled ; it must, however, be observed that most, if not all, 
have had their summits altered or rebuilt, perhaps chiefly in 
consequence of damage from the bells. At Blundeston, not to 
mention other examples, windows which in all probability were 
originally at the summit are now, in consequence of an addition 
to the height of the tower, in the middle stage. Instances occur 
of octagonal heads having been added to the original building, 
but the octagonal head to the tower of Thorpe Abbots seems to 
be coeval with the circular base, and a peculiarity is seen there 
which must not be overlooked. On the north side of the base- 
ment is a chimney, the flue of which runs up the wall 9 inches 
square, the smoke escaping from a small north loop. The 
external bands or string-courses and the disposition of the 
windows of different towers give to them the appearance of one 

or more storeys, and some may have had floors. Many, how- 
ever, to judge irom the state of the internal masonry, were Clear 
from the base to the summit. Little Saxham and Blundeston, 
the loftiest, are each 56 feet high. 

The circumference of the tower of Little Saxham rather 
exceeds the height, and this tower stands unrivalled for 
symmetry and beauty. The diameter of Syleham in the clear 
is only 8 feet ; of Hadiscoe, which is 52 feet high, it is 8 feet 
4-inches ; the average is between Io.and 11 feet ; in some 
the diameter exceeds 14 feet. The Sussex towers are ‘not so 
solid as those of Norfolk and Suffolk. The walls of the former 
towers do not exceed the thickness of 24 feet, while those of 
some of the latter are nearly double. Beighton is 5 feet thick, 
Thorpe Abbots 4 feet 10 inches, Norton 4 feet 8 inches, Saxham 
4 feet 6 inches, Hadiscoe 4 feet. 

These towers are attached to the west end of the churches 
and always constituted a part of them. In one instance the 
presbytery is older than the tower. Fritton Church has a 
semicircular apsis of pure Norman architecture, with a tower in 
the Pointed style. In other examples the east face of the 
tower is flattened, but in this the tower has been circular down-. 
ward nearly to the arch, where it is shaped off in the form of a | 
bracket. Heckingham Church, the south door of which is- 
unusually rich, has, like Fritton, a semicircular apsis. 

In speaking generally of the style of architecture of these 
structures, it has been said that there was one tower which 
may be of higher antiquity than the rest. This is Taseburgh. 
It is ornamented with a double tier of recessed arches, having 
semicircular loops. In rebuilding the summit of this tower 
the crowns of the upper tier of arches have been cut off ; in 


other respects the design seems to be perfect, and quite in the 
Roman manner. 


The tower-arch within is plain and rude, 
4 feet 3 inches wide and 16}. feet high: and, like the loops, is 
constructed of pebbles, this building being the example before 
noticed where no freestone is used. It will be observed. that 
the tower-arch has been partly filled up, and that an Early | 
Pointed arch has been inserted—a further proof of its antiquity. 
On the tower of Hadiscoe Thorpe a line of shallow buttresses, 
resembling pillasters, is seen in relief, and there is in this such 
a correspondence of style with Taseburgh as to give ground 
for the opinion that the structures are both Norman ; one, 
from its rude construction, Early, and the other, to judge from 
its characteristics, Late. a) 

The towers of Little Saxham and Great Leighs are 
examples of the finished style of Norman architecture, the 
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Solitary examples of these towers are met with, but | The churches of Risby, West Shefford, Thorpe Abbots and 


part above the buttresses of the tower of Great Leighs being of 


_ @ later period; this tower has _@ west entrance, which is | 
‘ 
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unusual. There appears to have been a door in the tower of © ty 
Heringfleet ; frequently a west window occurs in the basement 
storey, generally high up. It may be observed thatthe towers _ 
of Great Leighs and Kirby have flat buttresses at the base. a 
Norton show a deviation from the Circular to the Pointed, and — 4 
a mixture of style. At Hadiscoe Thorpe the windows varyin 
their ornaments and in the shape of their arches; on the east 4 
side is an arch with, a billet moulding like those of the ~ 
neighbouring churches of Hadiscoe and Heringfleet, where — 
straight lined arches prevail. The character of these windows — 
may have been borrowed from the arches in the north transept _ 
of Norwich Cathedral; which perhaps are the oldest examples — 
of the kind to be found. The chancel arch of Risby is Pointed, — 
with Norman ornaments coeval with the semicircular arch of 
the tower. The Pointed style prevails in the tower at West 
Shefford, ands blended with Norman ornaments in the south 
door. ; in eet ere q 
It is obvious there is no affinity between the characters of oe 
the English and Irish ecclesiastical round towers ; NOY, £5) eae 
appears from the preceding observations, is there any founda- 
tion for the received opinion that our round towers are of 
Danish origin. Why they have been ascribed to the Danes: “a 
one is at a loss to imagine, for the ecclesiastical round tower _ 
is not found in Denmark, or Sweden, or along the Elbe, as 
far as it is possible to learn after much inquiry. — If the opinion 
arise from the circumstance of these towers being found to 
prevail in East Anglia, it must be remembered that the Danish _ 
dynasty subsisted in Northumbria as fully as in East Anglia, 
and yet not a single example of the round tower will be met 
with between the Humber and the Tweed. If it rest on the 
supposition that the artificial mounds near the church of 
Bartlow in. Cambridgeshire are Danish, raised after the battle 
of Essendun, or Ashendune, fought between Cnut and Edmund ~ 
Ironside, and that Bartlow Church with its round tower is the 
.sacred edifice said to have been built by Cnut on the spot for 
the offering up of sacrifice for the slain, a glance at that 
tower, which is a graceful specimen among our illustrations — 
of round towers in the Pointed style, will at once afford a 
contradiction. hts Me pe es 
Whether these towers owe their form rather to the fitness ~ 
of the flinty material of the country for the circular shape, so- 
productive of strength, than to caprice and fashion it is difficult 
to decide, particularly when we reflect that the building of sid 
them is chiefly confined to one century, and that they abound = 
in some and are rare or not found at all in other districts 
where flint is the natural product. That they are imitations of 
the military round tower seems highly probable ; the disuse of 
that form may ‘have arisen from its being found not well 
adapted for bells. Fo Sa ay : 
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EXCAVATIONS IN JUDALAI eS es 
a hate Palestine Exploration Fund is to be congratulated, — 
says the 7zmes, on the success which has already attended _ 
the second expedition in the Shephelah. The work of Dr. — 
Petrie and Dr. Bliss at Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish) in 1890-93 was _ 
of great interest and value, and the results have been given to 
the world in the volumes written by the explorers. There, it 
may be remembered, in a depth of some 60 feet of débris, the __ 
foundations and remains of city after city were laid bare, the 
latest and uppermost belonging to about the middle of the fifth zy 
century B.C., and the earliest and deepest revealing the remains 
of a civilisation which belonged to the pre-Israelite times, and <a 
probably to the seventeenth and eighteenth century B.c. Th 
finding of a tablet in the pre-Hebrew stratum, written in th 
cuneiform script, conforming in all essential particulars to th 
contemporary Tell-el-Amarna tablets (many of which came from 
Syria), and bearing also the name of Zimridi, which ha 
already been read in the Tell-el-Amarna collection on a table 
from Jerusalem, and on another from Lachish itself—this dis- 
covery as much as anything else encouraged archeologists to ee. 
look to these mounds, which mark the ruins of ancient cities ~ 
bv scores and hundreds in the Holy ‘Land, for materials where- 
with to-fill up the blanks in the history of pre-Israelite Syria, 
as well as those in the history of the Hebrew occupation. 4 
In the Z?mes report (July 11) of the operations at Tel 
Zakariya and Tell-es-Safi (the former about 16 and the latter 
about 13 miles north-east from Tell-el-Hesy) mention was 
made of remains having been found at both sites pertaining to — ie 
Jewish and pre-Jewish periods, and similar or even larger 
results than those which accrued at Tell-el-Hesy might there- | 
fore reasonably be expected. . It is probable that excavations 
over a larger area at Tell-el-Hesy might have yieldeda richer 
harvest, but when costly operations have to be carried out on 
an annual income of less than 3,000/..exhaustive examination — - 
of such sites becomes a very serious business. Nevertheless, 
it is hoped that Tell-es-SAfi may be very thoroughly excavated, 
and that, whatever insuperable difficulties there may be, in the 
shape of modern buildings and graveyards, to the examination 
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of the entire site, the utmost will be done to turn over every 


available equare foot of débris. 

Tell-es-Safi, whether it be the ancient Gath or not, must 
from its splendid position have always been a place of import- 
ance. Asa preface to the description of the discovery, which 
adds interest to the facts and considerations stated above and 
emphasis to the plea for thoroughness, the following brief 
‘description of the place written by Lieutenant-Colonel Conder 
when surveying the country in 1875 may be given as of present 
interest :— 

“On March 13 we rode to the white cliff called Tell-es-Safi, 
the site of the Crusading fortress of Blanche Garde, which was 


built in 1144 A.D, as an outpost.for defence against the people | 


of Ascalon. Of the fortress nothing remains beyond the rock 
‘scarps, which are only dimly traceable ; but the position is one 
of immense natural strength, guarding the mouth of the Valley 
of Elah, and the situation is that in which Jerome describes the 
Identification is impossible without the 
recovery of the ancient name, but there is, I think, no place 
which has stronger claims than this site to be identified with Gath. 
It is now a mud village with olives beneath it ; the cliff on 
which it is built 1s 300 feet high, and is burrowed with caves on 
the north; on the south a narrow saddle joins it to the 
ridge, but on every other side the ‘Shining Hill,’ as it is 
well called, is impregnable, and when protected by fortifica- 
tions on the weaker side it must have been a most important 
post.” — 

Dr. Bliss and Mr. Macalister had little difficulty at the out- 
set in determining the probable line of the ancient defences. 

** At several points,” they report, “‘ along the slope of the tell 


there appear along the surface portions of a massive wall. 


Following these clues we have traced a large part of the ram- 
part. We thus have, in all probability, the limits of the ancient 
‘city, as the rude construction of this rampart and the entire 
absence of mortar rule out the Crusaders as its builders. 
This wall follows.the natural contours of the hill (whose shape 
is more or less like the moon in its first quarter) around its 
east, south and west sides. On the precipitous north sidea 
wall would appear to have been superfluous. Thus limited by 
the rampart and by the cliffs, the ancient city crowned the 
summit of the hill and extended part way down its slopes, 
having an extreme length of about 400 yards and an extreme 
breadth of about 209 yards.” 

Near the middle of the inner curve of the crescent, to which 
the report compares «the site, the explorers, in tracing the 
ancient city wall under the modern rubbish heap, found that 
the modern rubbish heap was in part superimposed on one of 
very ancient date, which yielded a large collection of interesting 
objects. The enumeration of a few items will indicate the 
range in date, place of origin and variety of the articles 
obtained. Pottery from pre-Israelite to late Greek, a jar 
handle with two lines of Hebrew writing, Egyptian amulets, a 
Babylonian scaraboid, face masks in pottery and fragments of 
statuettes in limestone. 

Immediately to the north of the rubbish heap, on what is 
called the north-east plateau, which lies between the modern 
village and a graveyard which occupies the eastern horn of the 
-crescent, a large clearance was made by Dr. Bliss, who reports 


that “ata depth of 17 feet beneath the soil he has uncovered 


what appears to be an old Canaanitish temple or high place 
with three standing stones, or menhirs, surrounded by a rude 
enclosure made of mud and rubble. The stones are, set ina 
line directly east and west. They are very rude, and vary in 


height from 6 feet to 8 feet. They stand embedded in the layer of 


pre-Israelite pottery.” If Dr. Bliss be right in his description 
of this latest discovery as that of a Canaanite high place, it 
invests Tell-es-Safi with the unique interest of possessing the 
only known relic of this kind in Judza. é 


The great survey of Western Palestine by Royal Engineers 


in 1872-77, and of part of Eastern Palestine in 1881-82, brought 
to light a very remarkable fact relative to these rude stone 
monuments. Although 700 examples were discovered in 
Eastern Palestine in the 500 square miles surveyed by Conder, 
and although they occur in considerable numbers both north 


___.and south of Western Palestine, up to the present. not one has 


_ were discovered in Upper Galilee. 


been found in Judza. Only one doubtful circle has been found 
in Samaria, and in Lower Galilee but a single dolmen is known 
to exist. West of Tiberias a circle was found and four dolmens 
( Perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory explanation of the almost entire absence of these monu- 
ments from the country where the Hebrew power was most 


_ firmly established is to be found in the following passages from 


the Old Testament :— : 
_ “Ye shall surely destroy all the places, wherein the nations 


_ which ye shall possess served their gods, upon the high moun- 
tains, and upon the hills, and under every green tree: and ye 
shall break down their altars, and dash in pieces their pillars, 
and burn their Asherim with fire ; and ye shall hew down the 
graven images of their gods, and ye shall destroy their name 
_ ut of that place.”. (Deut; xii. 2, 3 ) 


__ “Now when all this was finished, all Israel that were 


*» 


present went out to the cities of Judah, and brake in pieces 
the pillars, and hewed down the Asherim, and brake down the 
high places and the altars out of all Judah and Benjamin, in 
Ephraim also and Manasseh, until they had destroyed them 
alae (CEIS Chron: xxxi. 11) : 

The reference in this passage is to the reign of Hezekiah, 
and the date is about 720 BC. 

Returning to the preliminary description of this “high 
place,” we recall the last sentence quoted above. “They 
stand embedded ina layer of pre-Israelite pottery.” Before 
the days of the reforming kings the level of the ground had 
been considerably raised—and in this border town the ‘rate of 
rise would probably be fairly high, owing to conquest and 
reconquest, ruin and restoration—so that it is more than 
probable that this “high place” was buried and built over and 
its very existence forgotten before the zeal of Hezekiah and 
Josiah destroyed every known relic of this: kind, whether 
Canaanite or Hebrew, within the limits of authority and 
influence. The following extracts from the report of the 
excavations give further details of interest :— 

“Ata depth of from 18 to 20 feet (first given as 17 feet) 
were found three upright monoliths standing upon footstones, 
together with the footstones of others, all 77 sztu. ..'. That 
these stones were enclosed by walls is clear. ... In cross section’ 
they (the monoliths) are irregularly oval, the surface being 
roughly flaked down. They consist of soft limestone, and are 
so much weathered that no signs of the tool used are left. 
Stone a tapers to a point; stones 4 and ¢ taper slightly, but 
have comparatively flat tops. The heights of the three stones 
differ, but their tops are almost in the same horizontal plane ; 
a is § feet to inches high, cross dimensions 30 inches by 
24 inches ; 4 is 6 feet 5 inches high, cross dimensions 27 inches 
by 19 inches; ¢ is 7 feet 1 inch high, cross dimensions 
31 inches by 21 inches; @ rests on a roughly pentagonal 
footstone, measuring 24 inches by 20 inches, which stands 
on a second similar footstone set on débris; 6 and c¢ 
have but one footstone each, that under ¢ being roughly 
rectangular. Between stones c and 6 was found a row 
of rough fieldstones, unworn by feet, and above this, 
separated from it by about 1 foot of débris, a second . 
row. Between stones 6and @ was another similar row, about 
4 inches higher than the lower of the two rows just mentioned. 
. . . Signs of rubbing were observed on the exposed surfaces 
of the monoliths, in one at the height of a man’s shoulder 
above the supposed ground line, in another at the height of the 
shoulders of a sheep. In the débris south of the monoliths, at 
about the level of the row of stones connecting them, was 
found a quantity of bones of camels, sheep and cows. 
such bones were found under the footstone of 6.” 

The finding of additional footstones suggests that there 
were originally six monoliths, but into this and other theories 
and speculations touching this “high place” we cannot enter 
at present. The forthcoming “ Quarterly Statement” of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund will supply those who are interested 
with many important particulars and details, including the 
carefully-prepared drawings and_ illustrations which Mr. 
Macalister contributes to the report. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 


HE annual general meeting of the Architectural Associa- 

tion of Ireland was held on the 17th inst. in the Grosvenor 

Hotel, Westland Row, Dublin, under the presidency of Mr. 
George P. Sheridan. There was a representative attendance. 

The Hon. Secretary submitted the annual report, which was 
of a generally satisfactory character. 

Mr, G. Ross moved the adoption of the report, which, he 
said, had given them a clear and comprehensive account of the 
steady progress of the Association. He was sorry that the 
classes for instruction were not better attended, as such classes 
were much needed in the country, where they suffered very 
much from the want of instruction of the kind provided by the 
Association. When such classes were provided one of their 


‘objects would be left unfulfilled if the members, especially the 


younger members, did not attend. 

Mr. Doolin seconded the motion. He thought that every 
member of the Association worth his salt should be a hearty 
worker in the interests of the Association. Above all, he con- 
sidered that’ the Association should be kept absolutely inde- 
pendent and self-supporting. 

The report was adopted. 

The Hon. Treasurer submitted the statement of accounts, 
which showed that after paying off all expenses there was a 
balance to be carried forward amounting to 38/. 45. lod.—a 
considerably larger sum than remained at the beginning of the 
last session. 

On the motion of Mr. Sullivan, seconded by Mr. Hudman, 
the statement of accounts was adopted. 

The President then delivered his inaugural address. Having 
referred to the difficulty of selecting a subject on which to 


A few . 


“be expressed in material form. 
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speak to them, and expressed his personal interest in the 
welfare of the Association, he said he wouJd address them as 
an association of students. He might first say that although 
only three years in existence, the work of their Association 
might be summed up in the werd “success.” It had met a 
long-felt want from every point of view, and therefore deserved 
all the support they could give it.. Having urged the absolute 
necessity of attending the classes in connection with the Asso- 
ciation, and especially the sketching and measuring class, and 
pointed out the pleasure they had received, through ‘Lord 
Powerscourt’s kindness in personally conducting them over 
Powerscourt House, the President said that next summer they 
hoped to obtain permission to visit many other residences in 
the vicinity of Dublin. Continuing, he said :—In order that an 
architect might be able to create an architectural composition to 
give pleasure to those who shall behold his work, it is well he 
should have knowledge of some of the causes which in- 
fluence appreciation. Architecture depends _a great deal 
for its attribute of beauty in the manner in which it occupies 
space, and it is not dependent on ornamentation, and conse- 
quently I believe architectural beauty for the most part consists 
in the due proportion observable in the. outline of a building 
and its several parts. Colour, to a certain extent, adds beauty 
to architectural works, but in‘order that it should do so it must, 
I think, have the character of necessity and not of having been 
adopted for the sake of ornament alone—contrast a red-brick 
building with one that is painted brick colour. The knowledge 
of the nature of materials and their adaptability to the uses for 
which they are employed also influences ideas of beauty. The 
history of architecture in its archaeological sense is a history of 
the progress of man’s knowledge of the use and nature of 
building materials. This is noticed in the gradual lengthening 
of the column in proportion to its thickness which we 
observe in the Greek and Roman Orders. And when ex- 
perience taught what the arch in Gothic architecture 
could sustain, the span grew wider and wider until: the 
Tudor arch was evolved. And the qualifications of the 
materials in any country, to some extent, explain ‘the 
peculiar characteristics of its architecture. Again, I think 
a building to be beautiful must give us the idea that it is able 
to withstand the injurious agencies of nature, which are always 
tending to destroy it. It should appear stable and not top- 
heavy, and that material which appears the most lasting to 
some extent affects the mental condition forming ideas of 
beauty. The emotion of the sublime may be excited by the 
size of the building. If of great height the feeling may be that 
of fear of the pile falling, but this feeling might be caused by a 
somewhat similar condition in nature, as by a high perpendicular 
cliff. But the emotion ef sublimity produced by buildings of 
architectural merit arises when we reflectively connect their 
existence to the mind that conceives them and to the mental 
effort of guiding the progress of the work. The difficulty with 
which we know an architectural work to have been accom- 
plished, perhaps, adds still more to the emotion of the sublime. 
A certain amount of recurrence of the same effect in a building 
gives us an idea of sublimity, because it suggests that the whole 
edifice is the effect of one single conception in the architect’s 
mind. Beauty in effect is added to a building when it expresses 
the uses for which it was erected. These are some of the 
ideas and forces that influence the mind when seeking for 
sublimity and beauty in work embodying architectural aspira- 
tions. And | may add that simplicity when used as a means 
of obtaining a successful effect in architecture always lends 
dignity to beauty. Similarly truthfulness in construction, 
when expressed with simplicity and unobtrusiveness, is asso- 
ciated with beauty. The Client, that modern Quilp, laughs in 
my ears and calls me fool. He is the man that pays and 
knows what he wants. He must be pleased. And when we 
try and please him we probably shall fail. When we give rich- 
ness he says we are vulgar, and when we endeavour to express 
his wants with simplicity he insists our work is poor. Well, 
perhaps he is right. He looks at things with a different eye 
trom what we do. He influences the direction of architectural 
change and may stamp the spirit. of the age on the buildings 
rising around us. No! the architect should be the interpreter 
of expression; and he should reign supreme in the realm of 
architecture. Is life worth living? J fancy, somehow, a good 
deal depends on the architect. Our existence, to’ some extent, 
1S wrapped up in and influenced by the creations of his 
imagination, and is affected by his mental-condition as réflected 
in his work. As a man is, so shall his works be. The 
individualities of the architect will speak out their identity. 
Design may be the expression of an idea, and if that idea 
is engendered by aspiration of a high order, so will it 
Sed If, on the contrary, the 
master mind is governed by passion sordid and ungenerous, 
we shall be conscious of a feeling of uncertainty and. dis- 
trust stamped on the product of his brain. We are uneasy 
when we behold in our streets buildings supported by pipe 
shanks ; we are troubled with convulsive emotions when we 
have to look at works which express uses totally at variance 
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| President for his address. 


architect of the present day was lapsing into. ‘tre 
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with the needs the building was erected for, and we are irritated ‘5 
by the flippancy, assertiveness or hypocrisy of a facade as ‘it 
apes the dignified simplicity and beauty of its neighbour. Each 
generation has not the same knowledge or desires as. the 
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preceding one, and each age has its special good points and i So 
special character, stamping the architecture of the period with 
the general aspirations of the community. We are always 
changing, always moving onward, and the architectural judg- — 
ment is likewise influenced. In this very practical and material " 
age the fine arts are considered as something apart, and not as. | 
an embodiment of the public mind, as in epochs past. And ita 
is difficult,té say in how far the work of to-day repeats archi- 
tecturally the aspirations and: characteristics of the times we | 
live in, What is the dominant note to which modern architec- ‘ 
ture is attuned? What harmonies in modern life are carved — 
and expressed in material shape? What new cult is attracting — 
devotees and imperceptibly influencing the public mind? — 
In this restless age, when the spirit of keen competition 
creates a feverish desire for change and novelty, ~it i 
very difficult to point in what direction the tendencies of to- 
day appear to be drifting. But perhaps I may not be — 
far astray in suggesting that a “ studied simplicity” is apparent 
in the “motifs” of modern life. I think it can be traced 
through the different phases and conventionalities of our every-.— 
day existence. People assume a virtue if they have it not in 
simplicity of manner and address, and decry the extravagances 
of a former generation. They will reject with affected disgust 
the ornate and massive, and: display a ready preference for the 
opposite, though it borders on the crude. I have called it 
“studied” simplicity because the adjective stamps it as Spuriou 
It lacks the grace of refinement, of true and unconsciou 
simplicity and the dignity and breadth of restraint. And 
modern architecture taken en masse is beginning to express in 
material form this spurious simplicity. I might even go — 
further and say that, as the result of this tendency, a cult in. 
arcintecture has developed which might be described as the 
“cult of crudity.” It is certainly untrammelled architecture, ~ 
as all sorts of liberties are indulged in and departures — 
made from what has been considered orthodox. Academic 
architecture is left severely alone, and the gradual develop- — 
ment of centuries methodically ignored. And all this _ 
is to be accounted for by the effort of the everyday architect to: 
appear in his work as a man possessed of superior knowledge, — 
and to suggest that he could doa great deal more if he tried ‘aq 
or show his independence of precedent by endeavouring to 
gain a commanding effect, by a “studied” simplicity in com- 
position, supplemented by a crudity in detail, almost un- 
paralleled in the history of our art. Great wall surfaces, 
without any counterbalancing and contrasting features a1 eC 
thrust at us—or perhaps a strip of sculpture is crudely planted 
on which has no meaning in the unity of composition. Entabla- 
tures are distorted, and the parts perhaps interchanged ina way - 
calculated to make you retlective if not sad. Columns are 
attenuated and appear without a base, or are finished with E 
sickly mould in lieu of a cap; or again, are distorted with a » 
appalling entasis associated with an ill-used bolster, and per- 
haps are laden with rustications to such a pronounced effect as. 
to present the appearance of a scarified salmon. Instances 
might be multiplied if time permitted. But I must | 
pass on without letting you understand my referenc 
are only in a general sense. . Excellent work is dot 
now, and, which might well be said, embodies the tr 
and beautiful ina way which demands our admiration, and 
which departures ‘are made from proportions which for genet 
tions had been accepted as fundamental in good design, and. 
which originality is not defined so much by novelty as by 
modified adaptation of precedent, carrying with it respect 
that which had gone before. Simplicity with the author 
these works meant repose and unity, and restraint and tru 
they introduced ornament where ornament spoke to you m 
or omitted it where truth could best be expressed without. 
These men are working up to high ideals. They mak 
sciences subservient to the principles of design and expressio 
they are not afraid to accept the advantages which s 
empowers them with, as they understand it is only know 
which can be viewed and considered architecturally. 7 
consulted the past for suggestion, and understood the ns 
which moved the early architects who, as Smiles in his boo ae) 
“Duty” says:—“ Put their spirit into their work ; they p 
religion into their work. Their architecture had life, ar 
truth, and love, and joy in it., It was chiselled music.” — 
' Mr. R. Caulfield Orpen proposed a vote of thank 
_ Having regard to the fort 
triumphs of the President, he thought it was unnecessary 
apologise for the reading of the very practical paper to whic 
they had just listened. The remarks of the President on 
subject ot studied simplicity were éspecially interesting, for th 
architects of the present day were liable to rush into grotesqt 
plainness. This, he thought, was probably the natural out-— 
come of the period in which they lived. He agreed that the 
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_ “cult of ugliness,” if he might call it so, with them, while the 
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 . monstrosities. He did not know whether this arose in the 


design or creation of buildings, but at any rate they had the 


_ traditional types were avoided. 


_-Mr. Butler, who seconded the motion, said that the cult of | 


ugliness in design was very much in vogue, and it was, there- 


$ 


fore, well to warn young students against these absurdly crude 
designs: Let them study the older types, and although they 
might never hope to surpass the work of past days they would, 
. least, be very fortunate if they could successfully imitate 
them. © . ; 
The vote of thanks was passed and acknowledged. 


_ CHESTER ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


“THE opening meeting of the session in‘connection with the 

_ Chester Archeological Society was held at the Grosvenor 
Museum Lecture Theatre Chester on Oct. 17 before a large 
‘audience presided over by Archdeacon Barber. Mr. Frank 
Williams described a portion of a stone cross of very early date 
found in the city during the excavations on the Duke of 
‘Westminster's property at the corner of Pierpoint Lane (Messrs. 
Wood’s new premises). The cross belongs probably 10 about 
the eleventh century, and its salient characteristics were 
-described and pictorially illustrated. 

Mr. R, E. Newstead then described “ The recent discovery 
of an important Roman building in Bridge Street,” on the site 
of the old Grotto Hotel.. The lecturer spoke of the disappoint- 
ment attaching to the excavations in the early summer, as 
nothing of interest to the antiquarian was found, but on their 
renewal in September, when about 48 feet from the Bridge 
Street frontage, the workmen unearthed the base of a Roman 
column standing in situ upon the original wall, and proceeding 
further in a -N.N.W. direction, they brought to light a 

section of a-colonnade forming the western side of 
a large “Roman building. The only two portions of 
column found were 7 feet 8 inches distant at their bases, 
but were originally more widely separated, and are not 
‘quite symmetrical in design, but each measures 18 inches in 
diameter and 18 inches high. A number of bronze coins and 
other objects were found, as well as a quantity of pottery and 
xoofing tiles. But the most interesting find was a compara- 
tively large terra-cotta crucible. It is roughly egg-cup shaped, 
‘very rudely made, and still bears the impressions of the hands 
which fashioned it. There is a crucible in the private collec- 
tion of antiquities at the Dorset and Wilts Bank, Gloucester, 
‘but this example has a pointed base like an amphora, while the 
-one just found has a comparatively broad dilated base, almost 
-equal in circumference to the upper portion of the utensil. A 
pair of millstones, 18 inches in diameter, were also unearthed, 
although badly broken, while large quantities of charcoal and 


_ charred timber. were found. After dealing in an exhaustive 
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_ date when, the. pipes 


manner with these Roman finds, Mr. Newstead went on to 
-describe various objects of interest which had been discovered 
during the last few weeks cn the site of Messrs. Oakes & 
Griffiths’s shop in Eastgate Street, which is now being pulled 
down and rebuilt by Messrs, Richard Jones & Son. The 
most important discovery was a quantity of Roman lead 
water piping, a portion of which contains a very inter- 
esting imscription. The lettering is in very clear, bold 
type, and is undoubtedly the best that has yet been found in 
the city. The inscription occupies a panel on the piping nearly 
4 feet in length, and shows that it was cast in the ninth con- 
sulate year of the Emperor Vespasian, and the seventh of the 
Emperor Titus, corresponding to the year A.D. 79, which 1s 
about eight years after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 


7 


The rest of the inscription is fairly legible, but it is doubtful at 


the present moment as to what it will eventually be found to 
refer to. The name of Agricola, the great Roman general, and 
- the second Augustine Legion, appears to be connected with it, 
‘but it is very strange to find Agricola’s name associated with 
Vespasian’s, and it is difficult to infer what it really means. 


The whole of the inscription is to be submitted to Mr. Haver- | 


field, one of the best-known authorities on Roman inscriptions 


' in Great Britain. The weight of the lead is nearly 2 cwt, 


measuring 13 feet to 14 feet long and nearly 4 inches in 
diameter. It is considered one of the most important finds of 
: We are pleased to add that Messrs. Richard 


Jones, the owner of the property in Eastgate Street, together 


with Mr. Mayers, have generously presented the piping to the 


- Museum authorities. Pate 
Mr. Newstead has received the following interesting letter 


g from Mr. Haverfield, of Christ Church College, Oxford, on the 
subject :— . 


“The inscription on your lead pipes is unusually interesting 


and noteworthy. -You have, I think, deciphered it correctly, 


nd I expect it is practically complete, unless something is lost 


at the beginning. It makes|good sense as it is. It gives the 


. 


were laid, indicated by the names of 
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consuls and the governor of Britain, This date is A.D. 79- 
The Latin can be expanded thus :— | 
IMPERATORE VESPASIANO IX TITO 
~IMPERATORE. VII. CONSVLIBUS 
i V CNAZLO.. JVLIO; -AGRICOLA’ LEGATO 
AVGVSTI PRO PRAETORE 

“That is roughly in English, ‘ These pipes were laid when 
Vespasian and Titus were Consuls for the eighth and ninth 
times respectively, and when Cnaeus Julius Agricola governed 
the Province of Britain.’ 

“The date is a pleasant contribution to the history of 
Roman Chester, but the great interest of the inscription lies in 
the mention of Agricola. This is that Agricola whose 
biography, written by his son-in-law, the historian, Tacitus, has 
made him the most famous among Roman Imperial adminis- 
trators. He govetned Britain from A.D. 78 to a.D. 85, and 
pursued a forward policy, which was apparently revised on his 
recall. One might compare him to Sir Bartlt Frere, perhaps, 
or to some of our Indian viceroys. Important as he was, no 
other inscription exists which bears his name, and the new- 
found pipes of Deva are thus unique, and their discovery is a’ 
fact of great interest. 

“T have only to add that the occurrence of his name on tbe 
pipes does not imply any special action or presence: of his at 
Chester. It is due to the common of%cial method of dating.” 


RELIGION AND ART. 


AS address was delivered last week by Mr. Wyke Bayliss, 

as president of the Birmingham Ruskin Society, on “ Art, 
an essential of the national life.” He said that religion and 
art are two forces, moving in the same plane of human life 
and action to the same end—the subduing of evil—warring 
against a common enemy, the world, the flesh and the devil. 
But they move under different sanctions. In our fight against 
the world art does not look to the promise of another life, but 
to the purifying of this. In our struggle with the flesh art 
strengthens us, not by deadening our senses or by lifting us 
above them, but by quickening them to a truer perception.. In 
our conflict with evil, or the devil, art animates with visions of 
beauty, of which it or he was the destroyer. If that were true 
it would be seen that religion could have no formula to deter- 
mine what was true in art any more than art could havea 
formula to determine what was true in religion. Did the curate 
quite know, in arranging the services, how far he was acting as 
a priest, and how far as an artist ; and did the painter in his 
studio, dreaming of art as the regenerator of the world, quite 
realise that art had never yet accomplished ,anything gr&at 
except under religious inspiration of some kind? In alliance 
with religion art found enough to do, for’ religion was the 
recognition of a_ relationship existing between us and 
God, by which we owed to Him the performance of certain 
duties, and submission to His will. Did we not submit to that 
will and perform those duties in a most artistic manner? -We 
were not quite sure whether the sense of reverence which came 
upon us when we entered a great cathedral was reverence 
towards the Lord of the temple, or the temple ‘itself, or the 
architect who built it; but, at all events, we were satisfied that 
the architect must have possessed fine religious feelings. Art 
could become religious -and still be art, but religion could not 
be esthetic, or it ceased to be religion. Religion was the 
placing of everything in the hand of God, anda surrendering of 
our will to His, while art was the taking of everything into our 
own hands and controlling it according to our own will. That 
was the difference. Art was an essential element in national life 
because it stood in close relationship to the great struggle which 
was always going on between good andevil. Inthat struggle art 
was always taking sides. It took sides with the Greeks 
against the corruption of sensualism, with the North men 
against the brutal law of force, with the Medizevalists against . 
the cruel Inquisition, and it took sides with us now against the . 
still greater corruption. and brutality and cruelty of modern — 
commercialism. It came to our aid to-day in our conflict with 
the world, the flesh and the devil with forces greater than of 
old—or, if not greater, at least more subtle and more adapted . 
to our needs. Art was eyes to the blind, strength to those who 
were weak, gentleness to those who were strong, manhood to 
the youth, restitution to those who suffered wrong, greeting to 
those who were absent, faith to those who were doubting, hope » 
to the desponding, charity to all; That was what art was to us, 
because it was the greater and we were the less. It was one 
of the environments of our lives that was daily shaping them , 
to fair or foul issues. 


Mr. Ernest Riintz is architect for the new Gaiety Theatre, 
which is to be erected in an advantageous position’ in the new 
thoroughfare, and also for the Gaiety Restaurant, and Messrs. | 
Short’s wine stores, which are also to be features in the Strand 
improvement... Lis ee 
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«=~ NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
THERE‘are probably very few English visitors to Paris who 
have investigated the quarter immediately behind the 
ancient church of Saint-Germain des Prés. The church is 


closely .held in by tall houses in a narrow street leading to, a 
curious old’ square, recalling one of the yards of the old 
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posting-houses in England, and leading into the Rue Jacob, 


It is a secluded spot, although a great many workmen are 
employedin: the old houses, which have been transformed 
into, manufactories and warehouses. ‘The building which is 
most closely united with St.-Germain des Prés does not 
appear to be a worthy companion for so ancient a monu- 
ment. _ The Municipal Council have decided to veil a part 
of the ugliness by setting up an immense bas-relief in terra- 
cotta by M. Carpentier. The subject represented is 
baking, and the work was purchased a couple of years ago 
from the Salon. But up to the present the authorities 
were not able to utilise it. It will nowadd some interest to 
acurious part of Paris where EUGENE DELACROIx once 
occupied a small corner house as a studio. 


ALTHOUGH they form graceful curves, suspension bridges 
are less in favour than had been anticipated when they were 
first used. The officials of the Department of Public Works of 
New South Wales therefore deserve’some credit for making 
an experiment by the erection of one over the Kangaroo 
River on the Moss Vale-Lowther Road. “The system was 
selected on account of the precipitous banks rising toa 
height of 70 feet from the river-bed, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a foundation in the river, and the presence at the site of 
excellent building stone. The bridge consists of a single 
span of 252 feet 9 inches in length, with a roadway 
18! feet wide, supported by twenty-eight steel wire 
ropes, formed into four groups of seven each, two 
groups, or cables, being on each side of the bridge. 
The towers which carry the cables are built of sandstone, 
are 55 feet in height and very massive in appearance, while 
a masonry arch connecting the pair of towers at each end 
over the roadway forms an effective entrance to the bridge. 
The anchorage chambers in which the cables are secured 
have been sunk in the solid rock, and are so arranged that 
the cables can be inspected at any time, or renewed should 
that become necegsary. The ropes which constitute the 
cables were specially manufactured for the bridge, being of 
plough-steel, galvanised and containing forty-two wires each. 
The specifications provided that each rope should be 
capable of sustaining, without fracture, a load of 78 tons ; 
when tested they sustained from 84 to 90 tons without a 
break. The roadway of the bridge is of tallow-wood, and 
the stiffening trusses of local iren-bark, and while these 
timber portions will in the course of years need renewal, 
the remainder of the structure is practically permanent. 
Apart from its utility the bridge adds a pleasing feature to 
what is now becoming a popular tourist route. It has cost 
only 7,6122 tos. 


ACCORDING to the latest report the amount expended 
during a year in the architects’ section of the New South 
Wales Department of Public Works was 245,700/. 105. 12. 
The most expensive item was the erection of a fountain as 
a memorial in Sydney of Governor Puruip, the first 
governor of the colony. It has cost about 13,000/, and is of 
immense size, the central figure being over 16 feet in height. 
There are various allegorical figures which also form 
part of the fountain. The sculpture was cast in bro ize 
from models by Signor Stmonetti. It is declared to be 
the most important and largest Australian memorial group 
in the Australian colonies. In carrying out some works the 
contract system has had to be superseded for one of day 
labour, but only in those cases where it was clearly to the 
interests of the Government to do so. In effecting altera- 
tions or making additions to existing buildings, the con- 
venience of the inmates and the exigencies of business 
could only be safeguarded by the adoption of the day- 
labour system; this method at the “same time obviates 
all risk of claims by contractors which so frequently crop 
up in cases where contracts cannot be carried out in an 
undeviating course. Mr. VeRNon, the Government archi- 
tect, again draws attention to the urgent necessity of 
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buildings. The number of Government buildings is now , . 
so large, and the attempts to overtake necessary repairing , 
so inadequate, that considerable deterioration has set in, i 

especially in some of the country districts. In many: 
country towns the difference between the appearance of 
buildings, the property of the several banking institutions, | 
and those the property of the Government, is most marked, Nips.” 
much to the detriment of the latter. In a previous report _ « 
the Government architect suggested that an annual appro- — 2 
priation of at least 50,o00/. for four successive years was 
required, in order that a systematic periodical repairing of 
all Government buildings might be undertaken, and each’ 4 4 
separate structure overhauled at least once in every few 
years. Mr. VERNON now points out that the unsatisfied 
requisitions for repairs have assumed such large proportions 
that those outstanding at the close of the year were in ~ . 
excess of the vote which will be available for the succeeding , — 
year’s own requirements. 3 an : 


| Of the Arts, in token of the completion of the operations. — 


THE Society of the Inner Temple possesses a letter 
from CHRISTOPHER WREN .to his “ very worthy friend ‘Dr... aa 
STOKES, at his lodging in Eaton College,” dated 4 
October 23, 1639, “hora somni.” In it, he says, it is ‘i 
impossible for him “in such a scantlinge of time” to draw 
up the state of the deanery lease, but he will draw a_ a 
breviate of the particulars of most moment, and give or 
send it to Mr. Secretary. “There are two great persons that oe 
greedily seck it and make very great proffers to some that _ q 
re WREN’s agents in the cause, but he has very great | 
reasons to: decline these solicitations, and has resolved to- 
throw it into the arms of so honourable a friend unclogged = 
and free from such conditions as may deter him from ie 
meddling with it.” The letter suggests that WREN at all 
times found it difficult to steer his way amidst the conflict- 
ing influences of the Court. Another of. the Society's 
possessions is a manuscript essay on dialling, in which 
there is reference to a dial made by Wren for the King at _ 
Newmarket, and also a description of a weather clock made: 
by him. Among the Bridgewater manuscripts is a deed of 
sale to. WREN of Bridgewater House or Barbican House, 
formerly called by the name of Willoughby House, other- 
wise the Barbican, otherwise the Basecourt. It is dated 
March 31,\1688, and the purchase money was 4,400/, oe 
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ENGLISH navvies are not much given to the presentation — 

of memorials, and they will probably chuckle over the “4 
femininity displayed by the men employed on the first _ 
section of the Metropolitan Railway of Paris, for presenting 
to the Municipal Council a group in bronze, Zhe Crowning — 


But there is no reason why navvies should not take some- | 
interest in the arts as well as other men. In return for the 
present about twenty representatives of the excavators were 
invited to luncheon at the Hétel de Ville. The construc- 
tion of the section on which they were engaged was carried 
out by the Municipal Council with the aid of their own: * 
engineers. Apparently the operations have been so suc- 
cessful, it is expected that the council will attempt other: — 
ventures of asimilar kind. aie meet 


ke 


WE regret that in our reference in last week’s issue — 
to the two volumes on “ Architectural - Hygiene” and — 
“Quantities” respectively, recently published. “by our = 
esteemed contemporary, Zhe Builder, we inadvertently — 


attributed them both to Messrs, F LETCHER, whereas the 


work on “Quantities ” is from the pen of Mr. E., W, Davis. 
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tet ao GOTHIC. REVIVAL. 


‘WITH SOME ACCOUNT OFTHE CHURCHES 
’ REFERRED TO. | 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS,'. — * 


Author of “‘ Ecclesiologia Germanica,” “ Summer Holidays 
43 plat among French Cathedrals,” &c. 
. (Continued from page,251.) 


Wattles Works in London Churches. 


“HE year 1848—that Annus: Mirabilis, that year of revolu- 
tions and unrest in European politics—was an unusually 
interesting one in the annals of English ecclesiology, witnessing 
as it did not only the consecration of those fine piles briefly 
described in our last two papers—St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury, and the parish church of South Hackney—but of 
such other historically interesting fanes as St. Matthew, City 
Road, All Saints, Hursley—the church of the saintly Keble— 
St. Andrew, Bradfield, and St. Paul, Brighton; while our 
Roman Catholic friends who, since the Gothic Revival, have 
gone hand in hand with us of the Anglican Church “in a new 
and ‘goodly Reformation—a Reformation which caused no 
rivalry but that of devotion, which involved no loss but of what 
was worthless, which pursued no policy but that of truth, which 
effected no change but one from meanness to beauty, and from 


‘heartlessness to love,” raised several churches of great size and 
architectural importance. 


In ‘one of these the artist whose 
works are now under consideration executed the stained-glass 


~ during his short collaboration with its distinguished author. 


St. George’s, Lambeth, the reader need hardly be reminded, 
differs 72 foto from the church as originally designed for the 
site by Pugin, and which—hampered as he was in this case as 
in almost every other by the ignorance, prejudice and sacer- 
dotal self-sufficiency of the communion he had so rashly 
embraced *—he was constrained to set aside, in order to spread 
over a space of ground ample for a real cathedral an 
exaggerated parish church wherein height, proportion, every- 
thing was sacrificed to meet the instructions laid down by the 
committee, that it was to hold 3,000 people on the ground- 
floor at a limited price.t Truly, St. George’s is an ex- 
emplification of Pugin’s lament that he spent his life in 
studying fine things, thinking of: fine things, designing fine 


* Some idea of the light in which Pugin was regarded by his co- 


- religionists may be gathered from the account given by Dr. Cleveland 


Coxe (the poet bishop of Western New York) in his ** Impressions of 


England.” Speaking of a visit paid by him to the college at Oscott near 


Birmingham in 1851, -he says :—‘‘ There was a portrait of Pugin in the 
common-room to which I directed the attention of the official who 
served as guide. , He sneered significantly, and said Pugin was a queer 
fellow, which meant that they had found. him not so blind as they 
wished him to be to his fatal mistake in joining them. He.studied 


- “Medizeval Anglicanism with the illusion that it was all one with 


modern Tridentinism, and had left his mother’ church in the vain hope 


that he should find a more congenial sphere for his antiquarian tastes 


But he found the past even more abso- 
. Old liturgies, old 
as he in vain tried to recommend them, they 
and he in turn scoffed at their 
Romanesque and their Oratorianism as infinitely less Catholic than the 
Anglican Gothic and the Angtican Prayer Book. . . . If I was dis- 
appointed at Oscott, much more at St. Chad’s, their new cathedral in 
So much was said about this attempt that I had sup- 
posed it a chef dewuvre of the architect, and a complete trap for 
dilettant? Anglicans, It is the reverse of all this, being so poor and 


among the English Papists. 


customs, old principles, 


even niggard in its entire conception and execution that I am sure it 


must be a spoiled Pugin, if his at all.” St. Chad’s is certainly not an 
unqualified success. At the time of its erection Pugin’s mind seems 


‘to have been tinged with feelings of sentiment towards the Pointed 
~ architecture of Germany, and in the Birmingham cathedral the tall 
_ pillars of its unclerestoried nave, 


and the ugly slope of roof covering 
both it and the aisles, are reminiscent of that country’s architecture. Had 


- Pugin completely adopted the German dreischiffiigen arrangement by 


keeping the roofs of his aisles on a level with that of his nave, the 
internal effect of St, Chad’s would have been vastly superior. As it 1s, 
-this hybrid treatment is anything but satisfactory, and the result is the 


_ building evidences its architect’s strength and weakness in an eminent 


degree. 
+ The cathedral as otiginally designed by Pugin for Southwark was, if 


we are to judge from two plates given in Ferrey’s ‘«Recollections,” to have 


been a cruciform structure with clerestory and separately gabled aisles 


to the nave, a central tower on the motif of Lincoln, and an eastern 


‘limb terminating in one of those aisleless apses with tall windows of 


_ which Westphalia and Saxony present such imposing specimens. 
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_ STAINED-GLASS IN ~ ENGLAND ‘SINCE THE | things, and realising: very poor ones,* for of what we: 


should calla cathedral feature it cannot be, said to present 
The choir was, perforce, made. of most 
'stinted dimensions, and these, dimensions, have of late years, 
been brought into disagreeable prominence by the removal to, 
the tower arch of the church’s redeeming feature—the stone 
jubé which, with its impressive rood and attendant figures, will. 


| be remembered by frequenters of St. George’s in days before so 


‘jll-directed a change was iristituted. owe ; 

It is certainly strange to find the Roman Catholics in this. 
country doing away with that so indispensable a feature of a 
Gothic church—especially one of the dimensions of St. 
George’s—as the rood-loft, while in Anglo-Catholic churches of 
late years screens of the richest character have been reared, 
with the consent of the clergy and to the delight of many a 
devout congregation. 

To the fact that Wailes’ work in St. George’s, Lambeth, 
was directed by the eminent architect of that church is due the 
superiority, both in drawing and tincture, of the Radix Jesse: 
in the great east window of the choir, the gift of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, over the somewhat too naturalistic and tawny one 
in the same position at Farm Street. 


AT BIRMINGHAM. 


PUGIN’S CATHEDRAL 


In the central light of the window at St. George’s—a low 
and broad one of nine divisions—are represented, commencing 
at the foot, The Fall, Jesse Reclining, The Blessed 
Virgin with the Divine Infant, and The Redemption. In 
the side lights at the foot of the window, and on either side 


* St, Barnabas, Nottisgham, was spoilt by the style being re- 
stricted to Early English of the simplest and severest type, with 
very narrow lancet windows—a style suitable enough for a Cistercian, 
abbey in a secluded vale, but for the centre of a large manufacturing 
town the worst that could have been selected ; while in St. Giles’s, 
Cheadle—which, as far as external pose and grouping of parts is con- 
cerned, is perhaps one of the most graceful structures of its size raised: 
in England since the Revival, where he had almost carte blanche— 
Pugin was first enjoined to build a small cheap church, and, after its. 
ground plan had been set, to develop it intoa very dear one. Yet he 
was not allowed to alter that plan so much as to give the proper length- 
which he desired to the chancel. 

+ Among-the numerous churches which have been furnished of late 
years with roods of great completeness, either in wood or stone, are St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge; St. Matthew’s, Westminster; St. Agnes, Ken~ 

ngton; and St. John Baptist, Holland Road. 
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The Fall, are effigies in pairs of the Major and Minor 


Prophets, while above, within’ medallions formed by the. 


branches and tendrils of the vine, are figures of the personages 
through whom the genealogy of our lea is traced, aa 
and with a deep blue for groundwork.’ tf 


At the Farm Street church the reat ia viindove, which 1s 
considerably loftier than that at Lambéth,. but, like it; Flam-: 
boyantly traceried, has all the figures, except'that of the Blessed’ 


Virgin at the top of the central light, standing, while the 
iconography differs from that at St. George’s in several par- 
ticulars. The tinctures are far more brilliant, but in common 
with those of too many of Wailes’..windows when left to his 
own devices, are somewhat raw and ill-assorted; indeed, 
throughout this window at Farm Street we miss the eye of a 
qaaster—a really skilful'and consistent harmony in colour.* 
Reverting to St. George’s, the other windows of the Wailes- 
Pugin fabrique remain to be noticéd:' These are the- great 
west (speaking ecclesioloyically, really south window, as neither 


St. George’s nor the Farm Street church orientate), and that in 


the chapel at the end of either nave aisle. 
“The former is a Late Decorated one of six lights, low. down 
in which are the same number of large sing]> effigies of saints 


ST. BARNABAS, NOTTINGHAM, 


whose tinctures are thrown into very high relief by their 
grisaille backgrounds. Surmounting these are smaller figures 
of somewhat tawny hue, the extremely spiral canopies under 
which they are located causing the whole window to assume an 
air of great height and lightness. -The background to these 
canopies is a deep purple studded with-blue stars, which, as 
well as the Violet forming the predominant hue in the interstices 
of the tracery, does not appear heavy, thanks to the.combined 
skill of artist and architect. Indeed, as a whole the writer 
prefers this: window above the chief entrance to St. George’s to 
many of those which subsequently issued, guided by the same 


* Dieibe: a recent visit it was observed that the lots altar window 
of this church .was totally unprotected by wire guard, Such a matter 
deserves all:the-more attention seeing that the space in the rear of the 
building has been laid out.as.a place of. recreation, 
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_and stained- -glass, might become really impressive, | 
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master hand, from the ateliers of Hardman. | In some Pe -— 
ticulars it recalls the window executed by Wailes for Butter- 
field at the east end of St. Matthias, Stoke Newington. — ag) 
The window over the altar of either lateral chapel is of five | ‘ 
lights, blue being appropriately the predominant colour of that | a 
in the right hand or lady chapel, and red that of the opposite 4 
one, the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament. In each instance — 
the design of the artists has been to place a single effigy in the _ 
central light, and in the side ones small figures of angels 
playing upon instruments of music within elongated quatrefoils, 4 
grisaille being introduced between each medallion, with the a 
double effect of imparting a due amount of distinctness to ‘the & 
coniposition and of admitting as much light as possible. - A . 
somewhat similar system has been pursued in the clerestory ; 
windows of the church in Farm Street, small’ angelic figures 7 
in medallions being placed upon a arene of flowered quarries. 
The effect is good, and the monotony is not unpleasingly _ a 
broken by the substitution in the fifth window, counting from — ‘ 
the main entrance on either side, of saintly figures at full 
length on a white ground, without any accessories or canopy B 
work, a form of treatment which, adopted by Messrs. Clayton 
& Bell in the clerestory of such chicas of Scott’sdesigning as 
St. Mary, Stoke Newington (transepts), St. Stephen, Lewisham, _ { 
All. Souls, Halifax, and St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, is. 
beyond question the best for that portion of the church whence 
it is desirable to exclude as little light as possible. 2 ee 
Although in the Farm Street church the rood-loft is lacking, 
that indispensable feature in a Pointed building of great length — 
having never been provided, its ensemble is indubitably more 
picturesque than St. George’s, and this is due chiefly to the — 


St BARNABAS, NOTTINGHAM, A, We Aactee architect, 18440 
fact that on the (ecclesiologically) south side be the nave » there: > 
are two aisles, of which the outer one is divided off into a 
series of chapels, with altars having elaborately sculptured 
reredoses placed latitudinally, while the inner one terminates in 
the very sumptuous chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, added to 
the church in 1858-59 from the designs of Clutton, and in that 
Early French Pointed style of which me was one of the abies 
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* One of the Stake contebudene by this gentleman to the Soules 
siology of the Metropolis (c. 1847) was St. Jude’s Church, Bethnal — 
Green, a Khenish Romanesque structure which, with proper fittings 
Mr. Clutton, who 
it will be remembered carried off, in conjunction with Mr. Burges, the _ 
first. poe in the Lille Cathedral Seared enriched he meres 


a owned, really, graceful. 


_ the turning-point of its career. 
the designs of Wardell at Clapham, Poplar, Hackney, and in the 


day ae gel WN, 
» Oct. 21, 18g 95 fy, 


supporting the arches being composed, as are those separating 
the nave from its opposite aisle, of eight slender red granite 
shafts attached to a diamond-shaped core. . . 

‘The author of this fine specimen of revived: fourteenth- 
century Gothic* was J. J. Scoles, one of the earliest and most 
zealous, if not one of the ablest, pioneers of the Revival. He 
was a pupil of Ireland, who as a designer of Roman Catholic 
churches was patronised by Dr. Milner, bishop 7” partébus 
of Castabala and vicar apostolic of the Midland district from 


1803 to 1826. While at Winchester, where he was appointed 
structures of its age. 


pastor of the Roman Catholic congregation in 1779,:Milner 


ardently pursued those antiquarian studies which subsequently : 


bore fruit not only in his chief archeological publication, 
“The *History, Civil and Ecclesiastical, and Survey of the 


Antiquities | of Winchester,” which, notwithstanding the reli- | 


gious bias of its author, commands respect as being one of 
those carefully written and, for the time, erudite works which 
did so much towards keeping the feeble flame of love for old 
Pointed architecture alive in this country, but in the chapel 
erected in the city of his cure for the Benedictine nuns who 
had fled from Brussels at the time of the French Revolution.+ 
Milner himself sketched the design for this chapel, which, 
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‘carried out by John Carter, is interesting as being one of the 
- earliest buildings erected for ecclesiastical purposes in the 


Pointed style in England after its long slumber during that era 
of Classicism, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. A 
minute description of this edifice, which substantially remains 
the same, is given in the work by Milner alluded to above. 


To return, however, to Scoles, one of whose earliest essays, the | 


church of the Holy Trinity at Dockhead, Bermondsey {—that 
Scoles’ church at Islington is chiefly 


~ * An illustration of this will appear in the next issue. 
by oS, TEIS not a little. remarkable that many of the Roman. Catholic 
churches erected i in England at this time, 1845-55, affected the style 


of one period, viz. the first half of the fourteenth century, their designers 


apparently disdaining the representation of either an immature or a 


_ declining form of art, but fixing on the fully developed Gothic just at 
The graceful churches. erected from 


‘Commercial Road exemplify this. 


t To Milner, who with John Carter was a vigorous opponent of 
Oratorians and Ultramontanes, with its Seng and pedimented 


that devastatot of Salisbury, Durham and Lichfield, we owe the 
article on ‘* Gothic Architecture” in Rees’s Encyclopedia. Subse- 


Ame - quently it was expanded into a ‘‘ Treatise on the Ecclesiastical Archi- 
_ i ‘tecture of England during the Middle Ages.” 


t The adjoining block of conventual buildings for the Order off the 


Be “Sisters of Pee added in. 1838- -39 from the designs of Pugin, ‘is 
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The Aorthern side of the nave has its aisle only carried 


i ; along three bays of its length towards the east, the columns the Greenwich railway—dates from 1834. 


SOUTHWARK (1841-48). 
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brick building with the tall gable crosses so conspicuous from 
It cannot be pro- 
nounced successful, but there is something about it indicative 
of the author’s desire to impart a town-like air to the mass. 
Much better is his church of Our Lady, in: Grove Road, 
St. John’s. Wood, finished in 1835. A reproduction of the 


lady chapel at Salisbury, this church of Scoles must, consider- 
ing that its erection—due to the munificence of two ladies, the 


Misses Gallini—belongs ‘to a period when the reproduction of 
Gothic. wis =marked by” the ‘most flagrant solecisms and 


hampered by the densest ignorance of the essential principles 
of the style, be! placed very fe fat i Tn advance of many ecclesiastical 

‘Somewhat later, when building ots ‘John’s Church in Dun- 
can Terrace, near the City Road—a very tolerable reproduction 
of Southern French Romanesque,* having a broad nave with 
arches on attached shafts with Corinthianising capitals opening 
into a series of chapels—Scoles was severely censured by 
Pugin for not having taken as his model the old parish church 
of St. Mary, Islington, which had been removed about the 
middie of the last century to give place to the present illustra- 


tion of our ecclesiastical architecture when it had reached its. 


bathos, The upper portion of the tower and the spire of 


Islington Church, viewed from certain points, are, it must be 


¢ 
e 


interesting on account of its possessing two frescoes by Armi~ 
tage, executed during the early sixties and restored about fifteen 
years ago. In the apse is represented Our Lord seated in 
Majesty with the Apostles, in pairs, on either side, and m the 


first lateral chapel on the right “St. Francis of Assisi receiving 


singularly pleasing. The establishment, founded by subscription at 
Dockhead in 1838, was opened for the Sisterhood on December 12 of 
the following year, when Sister Mary, the Lady Barbara Eyre, ‘sister 
to Francis, eighth Earl of-Newburgh, took the vows, with five other 
ladies of fortune and liberal benefactresses to the church and conyent. 
Mr: Paul Waterhouse, in the valuable monograph on Pugin con- 
tributed to the columns of the Architectural Review, speaks highly of 
this domestic group in Bermondsey which, both from a moral and'an 
artistic standpoint, is interesting. Toes 

* It is not impossible that this church in Duncan Terrace was ‘built 
by Scoles as one of those ‘‘compromise model churches.” advocated 


-by ‘‘ The Rambler,” that should form a kind of vz@ medéa between the 


“correct late fourteenth century” one, with its stalled and screened 
chancel’ and dim religious light diffused through richly stained and 
heavily mullioned windows, and the ‘‘assembly room’ of. the 


altar stuck against the east wall, duly veined to look like marble, and 
furnished with a full allowance Of French flower-pots and. nick- -nacks,”” 
so vigorously yet so good-humouredly disposed’ of by ‘Pu 1D; ‘jn bis 
“Remarks which have appeared in ‘The Rambler’ relative to Eccle- 
siastical Architecture and Decoration,” (Dolman, 18 5O.) 
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xhe approval of Pope Innocent III. to the Rule of the Order of 


Franciscans.” 
graphs on Sir E. Armitage, put forth at various times of late 


years in the artistic serials. 
(To be continued.) 


THE WALHALLA. 


ee never was a building from which more was expected 
as an agent in producing.a_salutary influence upon a 
whole race than the Walhalla, which stands on the banks of the 
Danube, near Ratisbon. It was intended to have a missionary 
effect in promoting German unity. That it helped to prepare 
‘the way for the great event which took place at Versailles in 
1870 may be granted, but much more was needed. for bringing 
a congeries of kingdoms and principalities under one head. 
The building, however, is now generally assumed to have 
accomplished its end, and when visited it excites the feeling of 
being a survival of a condition of affairs which no longer 
‘exists. But the architectural interest cannot, of course, so 
easily vanish. A tablet announces that the building was pro- 
jected in 1806, although it was not commenced until 1830, 
nor completed before 1842. The credit was due to the 
ther Crown Prince of Bavaria, who was filled~ with all the 
enthusiasm of a German youth who had not reached manhood. 
His idea was to foster the belief that the Germanic race, although 
at the time under the sway of the French, possessed traditions 
and intellectual power which were at least. equal to those of 
the Latin race. In 1800 the’ University of Copenhagen 
announced as the subject of a prize essay the question, 
“‘Whether the Northern mythology is worthy of equal rank 
with the Grecian.” The question was decided in the affirma- 
tive by all the candidates, and Miiller, Ohlenschlager, Dalins 
and others in their subsequent illustrations of the subject have 
fully justified their decision. Without discussing the degree of 
merit to which each is entitled, it will be readily granted that 
the Scandinavian mythology, independent: of any intrinsic 
beauty it may possess, has this one great claim over the 
Paganism of Greece and Rome, namely, that we as well as the 
other countries of Northern Europe may esteem these mag- 
nificent superstitions as having been the religion of our fore- 
fathers; for while the worship prescribed by the Greeks 
extended itself in Europe no further than Greece and Italy, the 
major part of Gaul, Scandinavia, Germany and Britain culti- 
vated a mythology and literature peculiarly their own—a 
mythology which gives a striking picture of our northern 
ancestors, and to which our customs, antiquities and language 
make perpetual reference. 

The dawn of northern literature—the only literature which 
Europe can boast anterior to the adoption of Christianity—is, 
in short, inseparably connected with the northern superstitions, 
and the sagas in which they are preserved .must ever remain 
the earliest monuments of Gothic intellect. So rich a mine has 
not been neglected by modern writers among the Danes, 
Swedes and Germans; many a beautiful creation of genius 
Owes its existence to this source, as the German reader well 
knows, and the English are not insensible of the beauties of 
the northern mythology. But for the artist it long remained 
an almost unexplored region of magnificent and poetic fable, 
although it could challenge competition with any which the 
ingenuity of man has invented. 

One of the traditions which it was the purpose of the hall to 
perpetuate was that the warriors who were considered by Odin 
to be worthy of immortality were conducted by the Walkyres 


to the great halls of the palace of the god, where they met with. 


many of those with whom they fought while here below. A 
building that would recall the Northmen’s Ilysium should bear 
more or less resemblance to northern examples of architecture. 
But as we see in the second part of Faust, there was a belief in 
Germany of a connection between Northern and Grecian art, 
and Klenze when designing the Walhalla was a neo-Grec to 
all intents. For this want of invention he held himself re- 
sponsible by stating that, though the Grecian Doric order was 
recommended, he was left to the free exercise of his judgment 
in every other respect. Probably the hint given to the com- 
peting architects in the original instructions—to the effect that 
an imitation of some approved model of antiquity would be 
preferred to a less beautiful though more orizinal invention— 
influenced Leo von Klenze more than he cared to acknowledge. 
_ The enormous substructure of masonry and large “step-like 
plinths” upon which the temple is elevated appears to be an 
injudicious arrangement; it has the effect of making the 
principal object, the building itself, appear insignificant com- 
pared with its subordinate pedestal. The effect must not be 
judged, however, from a geometrical elevation ; for it must be 
remembered that the building stands upon a considerable 
€minence, and that the consequent foreshortening, when seen 
from below, must in a great measure obviate this objection, _ 
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_ sculpture are rendered ornamental. 


‘individuals, but since the earliest period of our history Germany 
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‘The arrangement of the interior is skilful, and. in many 
respects original. The task of introducing a method of roofing 
unknown to the Greeks, but designed in the spirit of their 
architecture, was a difficult one, and is well overcome. The 
roof is of cast-iron, of which the construction is visible, leaving _ 
open spaces glazed for the admission of light, and by means of — “ 


The division of the hall by the projecting masses, or wings, 
which originate in the necessary support of the roof, is a dis- — 
position which produces animation and a play of light and 
shade, and also increases the apparent extent of the building. 
These wings, boldly projecting from the side walls, break the 
monotony of the simple parallelogram form of the plan, and — 
always conceal a portion of the busts which occupy the Jower 
range of walls, and which, from their great number and simi- 
larity, would otherwise have become wearisome. The upper 
portion of the side walls is visible the entire length, interrupted 
only by the beautiful Walkyre caryatides which form: the -prin- — 
cipal ornament of the interior, and upon which theeye,of the __ 
spectator first’ rests. 2h 3 yt a 

The temple, exclusive of the substructure, encloses. a space __ 
of 234 feet in length and 107 feet in breadth, surrounded by i, 
fifty-two Doric columns 31 feet high and 5 feet 10 inches ~ 
diameter. The internal length, including the opisthodomus, is _ 
171 feet, the breadth 92 feet, and the greatest height 53 feet — 
5 inches. The height of the lower order, 28 feet 5 inches; the 
upper order, 17 feet 5 inches; and the caryatides, fo feet 
5 inches. Total height of the temple outsidé to the summit of 
the pediment, 61 feet. The substructure is 106 feet high, 236 
feet in breadth, and 425 feet in depth. From the level of the — 
Danube to the summit of the temple is 304 feet. : < 

The following description is abridged from the work pub- 
lished by the architect :— 3 

In February of the year 1814 there appeared in the public 
papers an invitation to German architects to prepare designs 
for the monument which His Royal Highness the Crown Prince __ 
of Bavaria proposed erecting to the great men of Germany. 
The plans produced by this invitation were not satisfactory to 
His Royal Highness, and I was commissioned to prepare the 
drawings which have formed the basis of the present design. _ 

Ratisbon, a city famous in the history of Germany and — 
Bavaria, and one of the uniting points of the grand roads of 
Germany, situated upon one of the principal rivers, and in a 
charming country diversified by valley and mountain, and in a 
mild climate favourable to building—Ratisbon was the place — 
chosen by the king as the site of the future Walhalla. © 

October 18, 1830, the anniversary of that battle which freed | 
Germany from a foreign yoke, was the day appointed for laying 
the first stone of the edifice. The ceremony was performed by 
the king in person, and an eloquent oration was pronounced by _ 
Edward von Schenck. “Since civilisation and education have — 
been naturalised in Germany,” said he, “many glorious buildings 


y 


have been erected, for centuries together has the most per- 
severing art been often employed upon the perfection of a single 
cathedral. Our country is filled with churches, palaces, 
fortresses and castles, and modern times have seen the erec- 
tion of halls and temples not unworthy of the very fatherland 
of the arts. Statues also and monuments have been raised to 


has never till now erected an universal monument to her — 
mighty sons. The project of erecting such a monument was 
reserved for King Louis of Bavaria, and never lived a monarch ~ 
more worthy to carry such a design into execution. Let us — 
now,” continued von Schenck, ‘look with prophetic eye to the — 
completion of the Walhalla, and contemplate the building as it — 
will one day appear upon the eminence whereon we now stand. 
What a prospect for the traveller who approaches from the — 
shores of the Danube. Upon the summit of this mountainhe 
will behold a mighty temple of white marble, a hall worthy of 
the glorified heroes, resting upon mighty Doric columns, — 
embanked by cyclopean walls and terraces, and approached — 
by extensive flights of stone steps. + ee us 
“Having ascended these steps the sculptured pediment 
above reminds him of the conquest of the Romans by the — 
Cherusei and other early battles of the German people. He — 
enters the temple and his first glance falls upon a sculptured ~ 
frieze which surrounds the walls, representing the religion, 
customs, battles and commerce of the aborigines of Germany. — 
Beneath this frieze and all around him he beholds the busts a 
and glorious names of those men who have immortalised our’ 
fatherland in every branch of art and science, and on every — 
public occasion. The series of these great men commences — 
with those ancient heroes whose primordial. efforts broke the 
mighty power of Rome; to them follows the race of Pepin of 
Heristhall, the line of noble and mighty emperors of Saxon and 
Frankish race, the Hohenstaufen and the race of Hapsburger. 
The line of emperors is closed by those great and good princes 
who have governed in their own separate countries or in foreign: 
lands—such as Otho and Maximilian of Bavaria, Amalia of 
Hessen, William of Orange, Frederick of Prussia, &c. These — 
monarchs are surrounded’ by the great men who have been — 
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_ their contemporaries, and who have lived and died for faith and 
truth, for fame and freedom, or for science and art. Heroes 
- from the Cherusker Hermann, who conquered the Romans, 
- down to Schwartzenberg and Bliicher ; holy men like Nicholas 
von der Flue and Thomas 4 Kempis ; philosophers, as Leibnitz 
and Haller ; Germany’s early poets, fromthe author of the re- 
-nowned “ Nibelungen Lied” down to Schiller and Goethe ; the 
heroes of plastic art, from the old. masters down to Mengs ; 
and, last of all, the mighty Dioscuri of German melody, from 
~ Gluck to Mozart. I can believe,” concluded von" Schenck, 
“that the spirits of these great men are now at this.auspicious 
- moment hovering around us in gratitude to the noble king who 
raises this monument to their merits. Their blessing will’ not 
be in vain; it is joined to that of. Heaven, and descends 
already upon this building. - While in many other—alas ! also 
_ German—states sedition and mistrust threaten to loosen the 
holy bands between prince and people, here’ in Bavaria stands 
her king ; happy because he diffuses happiness and prosperity, 
mighty in the love of his people, justly estimating: his‘ high 
calling and with conscious power steadily fulfilling it. Andthus 


he lays the foundation-stone of a monumént to German great-' 


ness and German truth.” : 

On the conclusion of this oration the king, standing beneath 
a baldaquin supported by columns and surmounted by a statue 
of Germany, proceeded to lay the first stone of the Walhalla, 
and the building was commenced in the spring of 1831. © 

The first large division of the;terrace is of Pelasgic con- 
struction, and of polygonal blocksdof a marble-like limestone; 
‘the second division and: likewise the three large step-like 
landings below the temple are of the same stone, and formed 
of regular blocks, but of unequal height and length, as is found 
in many buildings of the Greeks, as in the walls of Kalidon, 
and also in the Theatre of Marcellus in Rome. The columns 
are 5 feet 10 inches in diameter, and formed in eleven blocks.’ 

The severe style of the exterior architecture is relieved by 
_the sculpture in the pediments, consisting of highly-relieved 
_ groups in white marble by the hand ‘of Schwanthaler, from 

designs made by the king.- The first illustrates the battle in 
Teutoburger Walde, under the victorious Armenius; the second 
represents Germany, to whom, after the catastrophe of 1813-14, 
the representatives of the united forces are-presenting the lost 
provinces, 

The site was so chosen that the south end of the temple 
should present the principal entrance and access for those on 
foot. In ascending by means of the different steps and terraces 

‘first to the right and then to the left, the building and prospects 
of the distant country are presented to the visitor under various 
and continually changing points of view. Having arrived by 
140 steps at the second terrace, a bronze door is seen which 
leads to an arched chamber. This chamber is termed the Hall 
of Expectation, and is intended for the reception of busts of 
_ great men still living, from whence, when the occasion arrives, 
they are removed into the Walhalla itself.. Two other flights of 
steps lead to the pronaos and principal entrance of the temple. 

The arrangement of the interior demanded all possible 
space for the reception of the busts, and their proper distribu- 

tion was a leading feature of the design. It was necessary that 
the busts should be all of equal size and of the Greek therm 
form ; and also, in order to typify the universal equality of all 
in Elysium, that they should be placed in rows according to 
their dates only, without individual distinction. ; 

It. was then essential that the monotony of the coup 
~ d@eil of so many. similar sized heads should be got rid of. 
The construction of the roof, which, of course, covld not 
be left open like the ancient hypzthral temples, therefore 
required supporting beams, sustained by four projecting masses 
from each longitudinal wall so as to lessen their span. This 
form offered the best means of avoiding the objectionable 
repetition ; and it was thus attained, namely, that in a general 
view along the hall, a large proportion of the busts would be 
always concealed from the spectator by the projecting archi- 
tectural masses. At the extreme end is a large gallery, 
and in each longitudinal wall a passage introduced, both 
which during an inauguration or other ceremony serve 
for the accommodation of spectators. In designing the 
building, the architect always had in view the celebration of 

some solemn and poetic ceremony, as, for instance, that certain 
_ periodical national associations should be held, having for a 
principal object the admission of a new bust and the solemn 
inauguration of a new hero to ‘the halls of the Walhalla. On 
such an occasion a processional train would ascend the steps 
to the first terrace. Here the inaugural bust would be taken 
from the Hall of Expectation, which would be appropriately 
decorated for the.occasion, and from thence be borne in pro- 
cession to the next terrace and so carried into the temple. 
Upon opening the great bronze doors the procession would be 
received by a chorus of singers, who would remain unseen in 
_ the gallery. Spectators would be permitted only in the gallery 
_ and passages, and the hall remain consequently quite free for 
the train, which would proceed in choragic order to the place 
appointed for the reception of the bust. ae eae 


It was important that the interior decoration should tend 


' to promote in the spectator the frame of mind which the fore- 


going ceremony had awakened, and therefore it was the desire 
of the accomplished founder of the Walhalla, that the aid of 


‘rich descriptive sculpture and ornament should be called in as 


the most effective means of so doing. In the mythology of our 
forefathers the Walkyrs were beautiful maidens, whose duty it 
was to bear dying heroes from the field of battle to the palace 
of Odin, there to be entertained with. never-ending banquets, 
and to dwell for ever in the paradise of the valiant. 

Statues of these’ beautiful companions of the beatified 
German heroes have been employed as caryatides, to avoid’the 
multiplication of severe architectural forms, which are apt to 
produce mechanical plainness, and also in order to relieve the 
monotony produced by so large a number of busts. ‘These 
caryatides of Walkyrs, sculptured in marble by L. Schwan- 
thaler, are habited, as near as is known, in the ancient German 


-costume, and are employed. to support the cornice and roof. 


The heroes of the Walhalla are necessarily divided into two 
classes, namely. those|;who from the want; of existing portraits 
are recorded only.by name, and those’ of whom busts are really - 
extant. To:the first-of ‘these is allotted the’ upper division of 
the inner compartments!iof the walls, and their names are 
inscribed in the spaces between the fourteen caryatides. 
The busts ina double row, partly upon a continued pedestal, 
partly upon projecting marble bearers, are divided into six 
classes, over each of which presides a female therm-shaped 
statue, sculptured by Rauch, and having reference to the class 
ver which she presides. : ats 

In order to complete: the allegorical sculpture the interior 
pediments formed by the horizontal beams and the sloping roof 
are enriched. by three sculptured bas-reliefs, in which are 
represented the three principal epochs of the northern mytho- 
logy. In the first is seen the giant Ymer, born of the moisture 
engendered by the hot wind from Muspelheim and the cold 
mists from Nifelheim, and from his shoulders spring the first 
human beings, Askar and Embla. “Near him are the Lord of 
Muspelheim, Surtur the god of light and warmth, and Hela the 
goddess of Nifelheim. Foliage of the sacred ash and elm fill 
up the angles of the pediment. In the- second pediment 
appear the principal inhabitants of Asgard; Odin with his 
spear Gugner, and Frigga with her golden. spindle, seated 
upon their throne Lidskjolf; on the right of Thor with his 
terrible hammer. Midlner, striking the Roman eagle to frag- 
ments, and Baldur the youthful god of Eloquence. On‘ the 
left Braga the god of wisdom and poetry with his goddess 
Iduna, who, like the Greek Hebe in Olympus, presents the 
heroes of the. Walhalla'with the golden apples of immortality. 
The ravens of Odin fill up the angles. The centre of the third 
pediment is filled with the mighty ash tree Ydrasil, on the 
summit of which the eagle of Odin spreads his wings. Beneath 
the roots flows the fountain of wisdom, with which the tree is 
watered by the three Nornies. In the angles are the squirrels 
Rotatoskr. Maa ae 

Beneath this and between the upper and lower orders 
is introduced a large bas-relief in eight divisions, which, 
according to the command of the royal founder of the 
Walhalla, illustrates the history of the German nation from 
its earliest period to the introduction of Christianity, and 
was designed and executed in white marble by Martin von 
Wagner in Rome. This admirable work, 224 feet in length 
and 3 feet 6 inches high, embraces the following eight principal 
events. First. The peopling of Germany by settlers from the 
East and the Caucasian countries, A mighty train in long pro- 
cession of wild but beautiful forms, preceded * by: warriors, 
followed by their wives and children and closed by shepherds, 
are represented passing the river Ister, and engaged in sub- 
duing the bear and the wild boar, the sole inhabitants of the 
forests of Germany. In the second division ‘is represented the 
religion and occupations of our ancestors. In the midst a 
religious ceremony is being solemnised under a large oak, and 
horses are being offered in sacrifice. Bards are chanting the 
mysteries of the religious rites, and a troop of young warriors 
is impatiently awaiting the completion of their shields which an 
artist is employed in decorating. The third division represents 
the political and commercial doings of our ancestors: the choice 
of a leader, the first council of the chosen king with his people, 
and the intercourse and commerce of the Phcenicians with the 
northern nations. In the fourth, fifth and sixth are represented 
the contests between the Germans and the Roman empire. -In 


| the seventh, the conquest of Rome by Alaric, and the introduc- 


tion of Christianity by the fervent preaching of the holy Boni- 
face in the eighth division, concludes the bas-relief. 

Respecting the ornament employed, it may be remarked 
that without abandoning the long sanctioned Greek contour of 
form, the architect has employed foliage of German growth, 
assimilating it as far as possible with the Greek character. 

As the adoption of Classical architecture was expressly 
enjoined in the instructions for the edifice, it became necessary 
to follow what is believed to have been the practice of the 
Greeks and unite the charm of colour to that of form. But the, 
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architect considered that the striking means which the Greeks 
employed to distinguish the outlines of their mouldings and 
members, rendered beautiful) and, necessary beneath the 
brilliant skies of Greece, on account, of the clearness and light 
of their atmosphere, would not,be admissible on external archi- 
tecture in a northern climate. The interior lithochromic! 
decoration is as ‘follows:—In the céiling, those parts of 
the metal construction»iwhich are visible are entirely gilt. 
The coffers of the‘ceiling, as well-as the soffit of the beams, 
are coloured azure, and. ornamented with stars of white gold 
‘or platina, with which. also ,all rosettes, screw-heads and. fir 
cones used in the construction are covered, The mouldings of 
the coffers and panels are likewise gilt-and ornamented with 
coloured foliage. The sculpture and ornamental foliage which. 
fill up the pediment-shaped supports.of the roof are pierced and_ 
open, and of light form that they may not iappear to overload 
this essential part of the construction.;, They are partly, of. 
white and gold and partly coloured:aftér ‘the manner of Classic 
sculpture. The carved members:of:the//cornice of the upper 
order, which is of white veined marble, isadso’/partly gilt and 
partly coloured. ‘The frieze is azuremith oakwreaths of bronze 
gilt. The upper -division of the walls isjaf) a.reddish-brown | 
marble, from thé «quarries of} @berframkeny:the inscription’ 
tablets of white marble, the -letters;ef gilt bronze. The 
Walkyren caryatides of marble,of the;Danube are entirely but 
very faintly coloured. ‘The parts representing: flesh are ivory 
colour, the hair fair brown, the bearskin mantle entirely gilt, 
the upper dress bright’ violet, the under robe white. The 
plinth upon which the figures stand is of a warm grey Luma- 
chelli marble ; the entire entablatute and the long bas-relief in 
the frieze is of white marble, part from'Schlanders, part from. 
Carrara. The carved architrave and cornice aré brought out. 
in colour and gold, the relief quite. white, and the ground of 
the ornaments in the frieze azure, The lower division of the 
principal walls, as well as the pilasters: and shafts of the 
columns, are of brownish-red marble from Admet, resembling 
the antique African, _Thé caps and bases of the columns and 
pilasters are of white marble, ornamented with colour and gold. 
The carved bearers of the busts, the busts themselves, and the. 
six presiding statues, together with all cantilevers and seats 
constituting the furniture» of the hall, are of white marble 
without colour or gilding: As the busts could not with propriety 
have been coloured, it would have been prejudicial to them to 
have employed gilding or colouring in the sculpture of which 
they form a part, The continued pedestal upon which the first 
row of busts stands is of: a- beautiful yellow marble, from 
Weltenburg on the Danube ; the plinth is white. The archi- 
traves of the doors. and windows,,are of white marble, with 
ornaments of colour and gold.. The doors, plated with bronze 
externally, are, towards the interior, of maple with studs, and 
inlaying of bright red amazanth wood. 

The floor consists of a variety of marbles, following in pat-. 
tern the genera! plan of the interior, and was worked and 
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COMMISSIONS IN AMERICA. 

{2 is.a cause for congratulation to note the completeness and 

care with which professional brethren have been willing to 
lay before us, in all’ possible’ detail, the methods which they 
have adopted, the researches which they have made, and the 
conclusions to which they have arrived after long and laborious 
study, in the performance of jobs ‘which they have already 
secured; but of the important and interesting problem how to 
obtain. such jobs such writers are usually more than modest. 
If perchance they hint at that phase of the subject at all, it is | 
with the lightest and airiest touch or the breathing of some 
such unsatisfying and elusive ritual as, “the committee having 
placed the matter in my charge,” or “being consulted by the 
president of the company,” or a still more common and 
unsatisfactory expression, “the writer being called in at this 
juncture to undertake the work,” &c. : 

I have enjoyed reading such phrases as these for many years. | 
They appeal to my imagination. In my mind’s eye I could 
see a committee of solid and ‘influential citizens, after long 
and profound consultation, coming to my professional brother’s 
office in a body and solemnly, almost one might say reverently, 
“ placing” the matter in his charge unreservedly and fully, and 
with a stmple and childlike confidence that in’ so doing they |: 
had by this one act fully insured the brilliant success of the 
proposed undertaking. 
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clinging to the outskirts. of. the profession, “hanging on to 
extremities, as it were, and wh ost my first important 
salary and tried to get another, I good deal as a cat does 
when thrown out of an upper window and goes down with a 
rush, clawing, yowling and, grabbing at everything in sight 
in a vain attempt to ease the situation. The inability at that 
time to get. my claws into, anything tangible made a 
serious impression .on me, which has only deepened 
the lapse ot time and the accumulation of experience. . AG te 
Who: has not, observed. in the midst of the struggle for 
existence the cheering influence of these passing greetings with 
our fellow-engineer, especially with a rival ,in our own line of 
~business-—‘‘Hello, Jones, how goes it?” and then Jones grasps 
your hand and leads you to the curbstone and pours into your 
ears a glittering story.of majestic sudcess he has had of late: 
how he was chosen among twenty applicants at Three Corners ; 
what the Mayor of Gingerville had said of the successful test of 
his latest waterworks. Quité the opposite in character are 
the men, young for the most ‘part, who confide their disappoint- 
ments to the correspondence,. column. They have been 
degraded. by being forced -intoga- competition by callous and. 
unfeeling boards who give no thoughts to the advancement of 
the engineering profession at all, and after the applicants have 
named compensation (and possibly failed to verify their quali 
_cations) they have been subjected to the mortification of seeing 
their professional knowledge weighea up and measured like a 
lot ot hay or potatoes, and perhaps found wanting. It is 
indeed a cruel experience, this having the cold, outside world 
size up our professional attainments instead of taking our own 
measure of ourselves for comparison, and the hard cruel fact_ 
that these worldly and greedy trustees are looking for the 
largest knowledge for the least money comes upon a sensitive 
and confiding nature like the blighting breath of a simoon upon 
a gentle flower. ee - 
Far be it from me either to suggest that such mournful 
stories are not often, too often, based upon sad facts. Indeed ; 
should I take occasion to doubt them, I am too often reminded 
of a worthy old uncle of my own who had conquered a liv 
with arduous toil for many years among the rugge hills of 
western Connecticut. Upon a visit to him I. confesse 
blushingly from time to time my many triumphs over the force 
of nature. The old gentleman eyed me suspiciously for a day 
or two in the evident attempt to determine my species, an 
finally asked confidentially, “ Now isn’t this engineering business 
a kind of fancy business anyhow?” Cea er a ee 
At this particular point | desire to contrast the theory with 
the practice. You open an office and insert your business card 
in the technical papers. Then you brace yourself for the flood 
of business. Your. professional rivals drop in ‘one by o : 
to ask “How it comes on?” and ‘incidentally to see how 
much your office furniture cost you, and otherwise assure t 
selves that you are not yet likely in the remotest way to { 
job away from them. A few book agents vary the monoto 
life, and once in awhile a well-dressed life-insurance 
makes your heart jump into your mouth as you lead him int 
the inner office with every nerve braced ‘to keep the joy out ¢ 
your face and assume a bored and indifferent air. I k 
few more trying, soul-wrenching moments than come with 
disclosure of the life-insurance man’s business in that inne 
sanctum. It is for this, then, that_ those pumping-eng 
details have been scattered over the table, and books on 
and abstruse subjects-placed where they meet his eye. A 
who can pass through those experiences without the freshn 
of his hope being perceptibly withered has fitted himself 
better land. v oy Tea) 2a 
These are the conclusions I have been led to after 
years of perusal of engineering literature. I take delight in 
the theory. It accords with my own sensitive nature a 
retiring disposition. I always read articles on the “Sta 
of the Engineer” and “Ethics of the Profession 
especially fond of “ President’s Annual Addresses.” I. ¥ 
them delightful. reading, I well, remember, seven years ag 
returning from a 75-dols. trip to Braceville, where I had be 
at my own expense to,se¢ another engineer receive a job, bei 
much comforted by reading the annual address of our v 
president. It seemed to relax the strain of the Brac 
episode to read of the great achievements of the engineer a: 
the different lines of his profession throughout the world 
to know once more that his was the opportunity to “hi; 
the forces of nature ‘to the uses of man.’ I have been fai 1 
with that sentiment for many years, but it never seemed to 


In the course of years of expectancy and yearning for jobs, 
and more of them, such delightful experiences as these have |. 
been somewhat few in my own career, and when the remotést 
similarity to the examples given has actually occurred, the 
experience has left me in a stunned condition of mind. — In 
earlier years I naturally felt with humility that I was only 
_ ™ From the paper by Mr. J. W. Alvord ‘published in the Proceed- |- 
ings of the Illinois Society of Engineers and Surveyors. Biot 
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‘on. I very well remember the first time | did this. . 


the same weight and swing as it did on this occasion. — ; 
calmed my nerves and filled me with a glow of hopefulness. 
I felt once morea man. I think we cannot set too great 
store on these presidents’ addresses. Re 
It may be inferred from my reference to the Bracevil 
episode that I have sometimes gone out after jobs. It is with 
some reluctance that I am compelled to admit here, confi- 
dentially, that once or twice I have run over toa town or two 
to see if there was any interesting and instructive eter: 
ought 
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it alittle singular that 1 should find near the bait the plain 
footprints of several distinguished professional brethren versed 
in that particular specialty. Some of them, I was told, had 


- stopped over on their way to important work at other points 


further on. Some had been invited by a particular friend 
who was extremely anxious to see the important work in the 
proper hands. Nearly all happened to. have, fortunately, with 
them some copies of testimonials of former work which they 
would leave. ‘The engineering of this particular job,was finally 
let on proposals. I remember that at the letting several of us 


who happened to be in town were interviewed by the council 


one by one behind closed doors, sized up, so to speak, wah 
After this my confidence in the theory of getting jobs began 
to wane. I laid the theory on the shelf, as it were, and found 
myself compelled by urgent necessity to discover the practice. 
In the course of a number of years of heartrending experiences 
I have, I think, discovered. a few simple rules for getting, the 
jobs which, after much reluctance, I-have concluded to give to 
the profession in absolute confidence. They have not always 
worked as well as I would like, but they at least give one a fair 


chance with other professional brothers, and they are as 


follows :— VAS 
1. Find your job. This is quite necessary. I have com- 


pletely discarded: the theory on which I started,. that your | 


job should find you. It may work once in awhile, but as a 


rule a needy engineer out of work is a great deal keener hunter | 


than a lonesome job. is. After you have found jobs fora good 
many years it is possible that some stray jobs may find you, 


but I wouldn’t count on.-it. 


2. Know a great deal more about how that job ought to be 
done than anybody else around. There is no doubt at all but 
that this is a very important requirement indeed in the practice 


of getting jobs, but it is one which I feel almost ashamed to 


mention, and indeed would have foreborne to speak of had it 
not been that occasionally I have met enthusiastic and confi- 
dent engineers eager and willing to lend a hand in the great 
work of harnessing the forces of nature, but a little uncertain 
as to the difference between the breeching and bellyband. 


_ This delightful trait of ambition in our profession should be 
commended, could it only be turned into proper channels, but 


the greatest problem we have is how to direct the energies of 
such would-be members into ethical discussions on the standing 
of the profession, or society resolutions wpon the unsatisfactory 


condition of the remuneration of engineers. 


3. Know the men who havethe jobs to give. This last rule 
seems almost to be one of those delightfully simple propositions 
in theory which are found so difficult in practice. The theory 
of the thing is that an engineer’s reputation ought to precede 
him everywhere. In practice he is usually exceedingly glad if 
it will only follow him at a respectable distance. 

People with jobs to give want to see you, poke. your ribs 
and put you through your paces, as I have elsewhere inti- 
mated. And if you would like to be their “hired man” it is 
best for you to go and submit yourself to the process as grace- 
fully as you can. I believe, however, that it is quite possible 
to do all this and still be modest. There is no money in being 
bashful, but to be suitably modest at the proper time and in the 
proper amount is an art whose worth to the fortunate possessor 


| cannot be over-estimated. 


Long years of harrowing experience have frayed the 


edges and removed the bloom from my own early attempts 


~ tion. 


to be modest. Yet I cannot refrain from referring with pride 
to one attempt which may prove instructive. In the first year 
of my apprenticeship the city directory man called at the office 
in which I was engaged and asked for my name and designa- 
Naturally I did not feel at that time that I stood more 
than upon the threshold of our great and noble profession, so I 
informed him simply that I thought I might be entitled.to be 
called an “ engineer’s assistant.” Iam ata loss to determine 
eyen to.this day whether this was an act of true modesty or 
mere bashfulness, but the classifier at the central office of that 
directory had evidently no difficulty whatever in placing me. 


_ He had met pretentious people before in his line of: business, 


and when the directory was. duly printed and issued I was 
dumfounded to observe the appellation of “fireman” following 
my name and address. » SS orig . 

_ It is pretty evident that the business world makes but little 
allowance for otdinary modesty, but it doubtless has distinct 
difficulty of its own in designating and classifying a profession 


_ which expects a mah to drive stakes in a sewer or paint land- 


scapes in the office, corner the elusive bacillus in the laboratory 
or throw off a literary gem in’ the shape of a financial prospectus 


between meals. - 


a The Reredos which has been erected at a cost of 2,500/. in’ 
; Bristol Cathedral as a memorial of Dr. Ellicott’s thirty-four 
years’ episcopate over the dioceses of Gloucester and Bristol 


was dedicated on the 19th inst. by the Archbishop of York. 
The occasion also marks the completion of the restoration of 


_ the cathedral, on which since 1850.0ver 100,000/. has been spent 


’R..S. Whincup. 
‘prize of five guineas for sketches done during the year. The _ 
Council received a deputation from the Leeds and District ~ 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, and promised — 


4 


LEEDS, AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL | - 
viet Rats SOCIEFYL 3 ei 
HE Council of this Society in their annual report state © 

that the membership during the past year has increased. | 
from 115 to 121. There are now sixty members, thirty-nine 
associates and twenty-two honorary members. For the prizes 


offered there was’a keen competition, and excellent work was 
submitted. The silver medal and five guineas, given by the | 


President, went to Mr. W. Driffield for a set of measured 


‘drawings of Riddlesden Hall. The prize of three guineas for. 


design was divided between Mr. H. E. Henderson and Mr. . 
Mr. Henderson also gained the President’s 


support during the contintiance of the building dispute. The 
unsettled state of labour in the plastering branch was viewed 
with regret. The conditions imposed in connection with the 
competitive designs for the Leeds new market were considered, 
and the President and hon. secretary requested to bring the | 


‘ objectionable clauses under the notice of the Lord Mayor and 


others concerned. ° 


 TESSERZAR. 
,-Pompeii and Greece. 


HE. style ‘of the earliest remains found'jin Pompeii does 
-much to bear out: the legendary or half-mythical notices 
which assign to this town, as well as to its neighbour and fellow- 
victim. Herculaneum, a Greek origin. To what date we are to 
attribute the Oscan occupation. spoken of by Strabo, and : 
whether we are to follow him in identifying that people with 
the Tyrrhenians or Pelasgians, may be open to doubt. At an 
early though uncertain period Cumez was certainly founded by 
a colony from Chalcis, in Eubcea ;.and Parthenope, afterwards 
Neapolis, now Naples, was an offshoot from thence. The name 
of Pompeii may be held decisive of its Greek origin, though 
we need not commit ourselves to the etymology of Solinus in 
tracing it to Pompe, in allusion to the expedition of Hercules. 
The masonry of the city is in parts identical with that in use in 
early Greek fortifications, and characters have been met with 
upon some of the stones which are described by Mazois as 
either Oscan. or early forms of the Greek alphabet. The lower 
portions of the wall are of the rough and irregular kind called 
by the ancients opus incertum, while the upper and most 
modern portions are composed of the isodomum, or more 
regular courses of Greek work. Like the most ancient fortresses 
of Greecé, those of Tiryns and Mycenz, they were without . 
towers, which seem to have been inserted at regular intervals 
during the Roman period. The gates—of which seven are 
traceable, besides what is called the Porta della Marina, on the 
western side, now the principal entrance—are of Roman con- ~ 
struction. In the area of the Forum triangulare on the west 
side of the larger theatre'are the remains of a, temple much 
dilapidated, of unquestionably Greek character. The capitals 
of the columns are of Greek Doric, of which order is also the 
small monopteral building close at hand, covering a puteal, from 
whence the water required in the temple was drawn. This 
temple, which from its situation, size, arrangement and style of 
art is one of the most important buildings in Pompeii, is dated . 
by the Count de Clarac as early as the eighth century B.c. It 
must in that case be regarded as one of the most ancient speci- 
mens of Greek art extant, and must have been erected by the 
Greek colonists long before the subjugation of the .city by the 
Romans. «It is supposed to have been dedicated to Hercules. 
It is thought that the basement of the temples both of, Jupiter 
and Venus may be likewise of Greek construction. .The greater 
number of the public buildings, however, are of Roman date, 
or at all events have been modified or rebuilt by Romans, as 
the inscriptions in many cases testify. The theatres, and 
amphitheatres, the baths and triumphal arches are entirely of 
this more recent order. The forum with its splendid colonnades 
has been carried down by Overbeck as possibly later even than 
the earthquake of 63 A.D. ed ; 


The Castle of Falaise. 
Antiquaries have till lately generally acquiesced in the local 


belief that the existing building is the actual castlé of Robert 


the Devil. This belief in no way commits us to the details of : 
the local legend. Robert must have had anastonishingly keen 
sight if he could, from any window of the existing keep, judge 
of the whiteness of a pair of feet and ankles at the bottom of 
the rock. Nor does it-at all follow that, if the present keep. 
was standing at the time of William’s birth, William was there- 
fore born in it. The duke’s mistress would be just as likely to. 


‘be lodged in some of the other buildings within the circuit of 


the castle as in the great square tower of defence. And if we 
accept the belief which is now becoming more prevalent that 
the present keep is of the twelfth century and not of the. 
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eleventh, we are, not thereby at all committed to the dogma 
that, because Robert the Devil lived before 1066, he could not 
possibly. have had a castle of stone. -In -the wars of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries many castles in Normandy were 
destroyed, not a few of them by William himself after the 
great revolt which was put down at Val-des-dunes. The 
Norman castle, evidently of the type used after the Conquest, 
was introduced into England before the Conquest by the foreign 
favourites of Edward the Confessor. They could have built 
only in imitation of what they had been used to build in 
Normandy, and unless the new fashion, with its new name, had 
been a distinct advance on anything in the way of fortification 
already known in England, it would not have caused so much 
amazement as it did. Englishmen were perfectly familiar with 
stone walls to a town, but the Norman keep was something 
new, something for which there was no English name, and 
which therefore retained its French name of “castel.” On the 
whole, the evidence is in favour of the belief that the present 
castle of Falaise is of the twelfth century. But there is no 
reason to deny, and there is every reason to believe, that 
Robert the Devil may have inhabited a castle of essentially the 
same type in the eleventh century. Adjoining the keep is the 
tall round tower of the great Talbot. The two towers suggest 
exactly opposite remembrances. One sets before us the 
Norman dominant in England, the other sets before us the 
Englishman dominant in Normandy. Or the case may be put 
in another shape. Talbot, like so many of his comrades, was 
probably of Norman descent.’ Such returned to the land of 
their fathers in the character of Englishmen. And yet, after 
all, when the descendants of Rolf’s Danes and. of the older 
Saxons of Bayeux assumed the character of Englishmen, théy 
were but casting away the French husk and standing: forth 
once more in the genuine character of their earlier forefathers. 
Such changes were doubtless quite unconscious; long before 
the fifteenth century the Norman in England had become 
thoroughly English, and the Norman in Normandy had become 
thoroughly French. French indeed in speech and manners he 
had been for ages, but by the time of Henry V. he-had become 
French in national feelg also. The-tower of Talbot was no 
doubt felt by the people of Falaise to be a badge of bondage. 
It stands nobly and proudly, overtopping the older keep; its 
genuine masonry as good as on the day it was built, while the 
stuff with which its.upper part was mended twenty years back 
has already crumbled away. , Within, a few details of purely 
English character tell their tale in most intelligible language. 


Greek and Indian Country Houses. 


Up-country in India the traveller may pass through a 
whole palace, and the only furniture in it will be rugs and 
pillows, and, of course, the cooking pots and pans and gold 
and silver vessels for eating and drinking, and the wardrobes 
and caskets and graven images of the gods. But the sight is 
simply entranced by the perfect proportions of the rooms, the 
polish of the ivory-white walls, the frescoes round the dado, and 
the beautiful shapes of the niches in the walls and of the 
windows, and by the richness and vigour of the carved work of 
the doors and projecting beams and pillars’ of the verandah. 
One feels that the people of ancient Greece must have lived in 
something of this way, and'the houses of the rich in the old 
streets of Bombay, built before the domestic architecture of 
the people was affected by Portuguese influences, constantly 
remind us, especially in their woodwork, of the houses of the 
lonian Greeks, as the learned have reconstructed them from 
their remains. The woodwork is the essential framework, the 
solid skeleton, of native houses in Bombay, and is put up com- 
plete before a stone or brick is placed on it. The strict 
rectangular ground-plan also of Bombay gardens, and the 
orderly and symmetrical method in which they are planted, two 
different species of trees—it may be the cocoa-nut palm and the 
mango, or the cocoa-nut palm and the areca-nut palm—being 
planted alternately all round the boundary, with other trees, 
pomegranates, oranges, jasmines, guavas, roses, cypresses, 
oleanders and custard apples, in regular rows and sections, is 
identical with the-ground-plans of the ancient Egyptian and 
Assyrian gardens, 


Herefordshire Churches. 


Herefordshire is, in point of church architecture, one of the 
most interesting counties in England. Though there are com- 
paratively few buildings likely to attract the general observer, 
there is hardly one which the special architectural student can 
afford to pass by. The churches of Herefordshire are eminently 
characteristic ; they are unsurpassed in picturesque variety of 
outline. The clerestory and the high roof, which are seldom 
found together except in’ much larger buildings, are here con- 
stantly combined. The result is dignity’of effect quite unusual 
on so small a.scale. _The apsidal east end, so rare in English 
churches of all kinds, is somewhat less rare in Herefordshire 
than elsewhere, as may be seen at Kilpeck, Madley and 


' county for the necessary funds, 


_Altogether, to the minute architectural inquirer and to the 


‘before the meeting—one for purchasing the pavement and 


Marden. The towers are not uncommonly detached or placed 


in other unusual positions, and they are very commonly 


crowned with low spires or'cappings, such as remained in use’ 
on the Continent, but in England gradually went out of fashion. — 
The detail, especially in the earlier styles, is constantly good — 
and characteristic, only unfortunately, about the end of the 
thirteenth century a type of window came into use which, if 
eminently characteristic, is at the same time eminently ugly. 


searcher after picturesque effect, the parish churches of Here- 
fordshire afford as rich a field as he will find anywhere. Three 
churches in the’ county rise. far above this level—the con- 
ventual churches of Leominster and Abbey Dore, and the 
cathedral church of Hereford. Leominster, with its long and — 
eventful history, is in itself one of the most interesting of our 
secondary monasteries, and its existing fabric is one of the 
most extraordinary in England. The present building dates 
only from the refoundation under Henry I., to which is doubt- — 
Jess to be attributed the Norman nave, so stately-in its utter 
lack of ornament, and the choir.with its excessively complicated — 
arrangement of aisles and chapels, of which now the founda- 
tions only can be traced. But the strange additions of later 
times have changed the ground-plan of the Norman minster 
into one of the most unique in the world. Abbey Dore is a 
contrast to Leominster in'many ways—a fragment of a fine 
Cistercian church in one of the lovely spots which Cistercians — i: 
loved, but, aS usual with Cistercian churches, presenting very 
little of historical: interest. Hereford Cathedral itself certainly 
does not rise so far above these two smaller minsters as 
they rise above the average churches of the county. And 
yet Hereford, though one of the smallest of our episcopal 
churches, is one which at once attracts careful attention, even 
at the hands of men who have come straight from the glories © 
of York and Lincoln. Its western tower has fallen, and its fall Z 
has carried with it the western end of the nave; the central __ 
tower has lost its spire, and the roofs have been lowered 
throughout. The outline of the original church has thus ~ 
utterly perished, and large portions within and without are due 3 
to the fancy of Wyatt in one age‘and of Cottingham in another. _ 
Yet enough is left to make Hereford Cathedral an object 


worthy of much study and of much admiration. - pice 


- 


GENERAL. : ; . 
Dr. Flinders Petrie has undertaken todeliver the Hermione 


course. of lectures in the Alexandra Palace, Dublin, on 
“Egyptian Art.” The first will be on November 2. ae 


The Jury of the section of architecture for the exhibition 
of 1900 have announced to French architects that descriptive 
notices of the designs which are to be submitted must be sent 
in on or before November 1. 


A. Paper on “ Monumental Brasses” will be read on Friday _ 
next, November 3, before the Discussion Section of the 
Architectural Association by Mr. G. H. Smith, the honorary — 
secretary. a 


% p at a ‘on EY 
Canon Fleming has proposed that the offertories of next 
year’s harvest festivals in Yorkshire should all be devoted to Sy 


the Minster’ Restoration Fund. -- 
‘S 


Mr. Frank Dillon considers that the accident at Karnak — 
was partly owing to the clearing out of the fallen ruins and 
débris, which was carried out in order to afford a clearer view __ 
of the magnificent columns,and in some measure weakened 
the support afforded to the bases of the columns. The removal 
of the débris formed no part in the scheme of protection, and 
it is much to be regretted that a practice which mars the “a 
picturesque beauty of ruined buildings should be permitted in — 


t 


past twelve months plans were passed for 144 new dwelling- 
houses, in addition to twenty-two new shops. In the last four — 
years plans of 718 new dwelling-houses were approved. _ 


The Committee appointed to take steps for acquiring the 
fine specimen of Roman pavement recently discovered at 
Dorchester have met at the county museum under the — 
presidency of Colonel Brymer, M P. There were two schemes 


adjoining houses at a cost of 1,500/. the pavement to remain — 
zm situ ; and the other to take up the pavement and relay it in | 
the county museum at a total cost of 7oo/.. The latter received 
the most favour, and it was decided to make an appeal to the 
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ANOTHER case which turned on the meaning of a word 
came before Judge FRENCH at the Shoreditch County 
Court a few daysago. A boy who was working a machine for 
making frames for photographs, and which was worked by 
his feet pressing a treadle, brought a claim against his 
employers for damages for injuries received. .The counsel 
for the defendants contended that as a machine, under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, must be driven. by ‘steam, 
water, or mechanical power,” and as the machine was 
driven by human force, the Act did not apply to it. The 
judge asked, what was the meaning of mechanical ? 
Counsel replied it was something relating to mechanism. 
A dictionary was referred to, and ‘it described 
mechanical as anything referring — to mechanism, 
and mechanism as anything mechanical. The judge 
said be could not decide until there was some 
definition of the word ‘‘mechanical.”° He supposed 
that the framers of the Act’ meant by mechanical power 
any force whereby an employé could meet with an injury 
- through that force being produced. by means over which he 
had no control.. The question was, Would human force 
come within that definition? It is not unlikely that the 
draughtsman of the Act, when he wrote “steam, water, or 
mechanical power” intended to say, “steam, water or other 
mechanical power.” For to conclude that either steam or 
water is not a mechanical power would be absurd. That 
human force should be considered mechanical seems only 
reasonable. Through means of it mechanical power was 
first exhibited, and all that is done by either steam or water 
or other force only takes the place on a great scale 
of human force, which supplements gravitation, and as 
much can be said of most machines. Factory inspectors, 
it is said, hold that human force is not mechanical force ; 
but that is only one of those official decisions which 
depend upon the convenience of the authcrities who make 
them, According to Litrr&, every instrument employed in: 
any industry can be called a machine, and, in fact, what- 
ever utilises a natural agency—such as fire, or air, or water, 
or gravitation—is entitled to bé considered as a machine. 
According to the same author, mechanism is a collection of 
pieces, or machines, or means, or movements, whether 
natural or artificial, which bring about a determined result. 
-VerY many students of art and: amateurs have taken 
advantage of the opportunity to visit the studio of ‘the late 
Sir EpwarpD Burne-Jones at West Kensington, where about 
fifty paintings and studies by him are exhibited. The 
largest painting is Love's IVavfaring, which unhappily the 
artist was not destined*to complete. ‘The subject has been 
often treated, for it represents Love standing in a chariot 
and drawn by young men and girls. It would have been 
an impressive work, and worthy of comparison with some 
of the Renaissance versions. Lwucifer’s Fall will make 
many regret that the artist had not more often recourse to 
Mitton for subjects. It illustrates the lines ‘‘Him the 
_ Almighty Power hurl’d headlong flaming from the ethereal 
sky, with hideous rnin and combustion, down to bottomless 
perdition.” The armed insurgentsare seen falling a moment 
after they were cast out from Paradise into “the wasteful 
deep.” Among the designs is one of Zhe Death of Medusa. 
It is, we believe, the wish of Lady Burne-Jones that 
eventually the studio and its contents, with other examples 
of the artist's work, should become a memorial of him. 
Admission to the studio can be obtained on Saturday and 
Sunday, afternoons from: 2:P.M. to 5 p.m. |The nearest station 
is. West Kensington, on the District Railway. 


THE water committee of the London County. Council 
recommend that a Bill to obtain powers to bring water 
from Wales to the Metropolis should be again introduced 
in Parliament. The scheme is practically the same as 
that-of last year. _ It consists in the formation of reservoirs 

in the valleys of the Upper Wye and the Yrfon, together 
with collecting conduits from the Towy andthe construc- 


_ tion of an aqueduct along the north side of the Thames ! 


valley as far as Elstree, together with filter-beds and con- 


-tinuation-mains up to the boundary of the county of 


London. Further consideration’ of the question and 


“negotiations which had been carried on with landowners 


and others have led Sir A. R. Binnix, the engineer, to 
make certain amendments in detail, of which the-prin- 
cipal consists in moving the site of the dam of the 


| great reservoir somewhat higher up the valley, whereby ’ 


a greater capacity and a higher water level would be 
obtained. Alterations have also been made in the line 
of conduit down the valley of the Upper Wye and in ‘the . 
position of the bridge which was to carry the main conduit 
over the Severn at Gloucester. It is also proposed that the 
whole of the Welsh scheme should on this occasion be 
embodied in one Bill. Last year, owing to want of'time, 
the Council had to deposit separate Bills for the construc~_ 
tion of the reservoirs and for the construction of the 
conduit, but’ under the authority given’ them in June to 
make the necessary preparations, the officers have ‘been 
able to make considerable progress with the plans and the 
referencing, and .there would now be no difficulty in 
giving the requisite notices, &c., for the promotion of ‘one 
complete Bill. x, 


Poor people cannot always enjoy the luxury of litiga- 
tion, for lawyers, like doctors, wish to have some security 
for the payment of their fees. That is the reason, we 
suppose, which has prevented the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act from beiag often invoked by tenants ofthat 
class. . According to it the humblest tenement is under- 
stood to be when let “in all respects reasonably fit for 
human habitation.” A few days ago a man who hired a- 
basement at a weekly rent of 6s., and. whose family after-_ 
wards suffered through the condition of the drains, was, 
awarded in the Marylebone county court damages’ amount- , 
ing to 19/7, Recently a bricklayer, whose -wife fell down. 
some steps, was awarded 6/4, under the same Act. ° It has. 
commonly happened in London that owners of house pro-- 
perty were enabled to evade all liability for the illness: 
which might arise among the tenants of the rooms. ’. But 
by the Act of 1890 it is no longer.necessary to. provide 
costly machinery to move justice. It- is equitable that: 
people who obtain large profits from ténement houses—. 
which are generally most profitable—should take the. con-, 
sequence of their indifference to the risks of the occupiers. ’ 

THE decision given in the Queen’s Bench Division on 
Wednesday may have unexpected consequences in relation 
to the debated’ subject of’ proportions~ in- metropolitan 
buildings. - Section 22 of the Building Act provides that: 
“no building or structure’ shall, without the consent in 
writing of the Council, be erected beyond the general line 
of buildings in any street or part of a street, place, or row 
of houses in which the same is situate,’ ’Xc. ‘The pro- 
prietors of the Coburg Hotel’ in Carlos *Place,: Grosvenor 
Square, erected a portico which was considered to be in 
contravention of the section. In 1895 permission was 
given to erect a porch. Authority was sought three years 
afterwards to erect a portico or shelter of glass and iron in 
front of the porch, but it was refused because there were 
not similar structures attached to the other premises in the 
street. Nevertheless, the portico was constructed. «It 
was 11 feet long, and projected 4 feet 3 inches over the’ 
roadway. The'County Council took action. ‘The’ police 
magistrate who heard the case made an order for demolition 
on the ground that, although -the portico-had become part 
of the porch, it was a structure, and came under section 22. 
The owners of the hotel appealed, and maintained that the 
portico was -not ‘such a structure’ as was contemplated: in 
section 22, but was a projéction like those‘ referred to in 
section 73, aud which comprise porticos, porches, balconies, 
verandahs, &c. The appeal was dismissed. Mr.-Justice 
Rip.ey held that the portico was both ‘a building anda 
structure, and was affected by section 73 as well -as 
section 22. Mr. Justice Dartinc said the portico was a. 
building, as it. was dovetailed to the porch, and as such 
projected beyond the building line. At the same time, he 
considered it was unreasonable to have refused permission 
to erect the portico when similar shelters were allowed in 
other hotels. : Haden 
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. IONA: PROPOSED PRESERVATION. 


By a CORRESPONDENT. 


T is curious that even now, after all that has been said 
and written on the subject during the last thirty or 
forty years, so many true lovers of ancient art should still 
cling to the idea that restoration is necessarily a word of 
evil significance, covering under a specious pretext of good 
a multitude of iconoclastic sins, desecration and destruc- 
tion. The word deservedly got a bad name during the 
earlier years of the restoration mania in England, when so 
much mischief was done. Popular prejudices are not 
easily undermined, and hence, no sooner is it announced 
that a Medizval building is to be restored, than the 
proposal is at once denounced by some well-meaning 
enthusiast, who may possibly be in total ignorance of what 
is intended, but who nevertheless thinks it only fair to 


assume the worst and to protest against the undertaking in. 


the strongest terms, and back up his appeal by a glowing 
picture of the possible horrors of restoration. The Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, which did such 
excellent service years ago, and to which we are indebted 
for the preservation of much valuable Medieval work, 


seems of late years to have taken up this obstructive role, ’ 


and by opposing interference with ancient buildings indis- 
criminately it may soon earn for itself a different and more 
truly descriptive name than that by which it has hitherto 
been known, 
nothing more absurd, than the policy of leaving things 
alone ; and that seems now the only policy of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings and the enthusiasts 
who follow in its wake. It would be interesting to know 


what the Society now thinks of the restoration of Dunblane. 


Cathedral, an undertaking which they opposed with all the 
rosolute fervour of fanatics, leaving no stone unturned 
to gain their object, which was simply to prevent the roof- 
less nave from being touched. But happily wiser counsels 
prevailed ; the nave was not allowed to go to destruction, 
as the Society advised, but was securely roofed and pro- 
tected, and is now safe for numerous generations to see 
and admire. Eyery pillar, arch and moulding remains un- 
touched as it stood before exposed to all the vicissitudes of 
this changeful climate—there is no loss. Whatever the 
Society may think of it, no unprejudiced person can now 


visit Dunblane without recognising the fact that the work | 


there so well done was essentially a work of preservation, 
while the course advocated by the Society was one which 
led inevitably to destruction. 

Another ancient building seems to be threatened with 
restoration now, namely, the interesting old cathedral of 
Iona, and this has called forth a vigorous protest from Pro- 
fessor BaLDwin Brown. But, Strange to say, although 
Professor BRown recognises the unusual character and 
peculiar value of the remains, he has no advice to give, 
except to leave them alone to become altogether unin- 
telligible, and to perish entirely in a few years. The. word 
restoration has been too much for the Professor—anything 
rather than that. But as the trustees have not yet decided 
on what is to be done, Professor BRowN may be excused 
for having drawn somewhat on his imagination. 


The one reason he gives for leaving the building alone 


may be considered on independent grounds, without refer- 
ence to the trustees’ intentions, He says there is no need 
to restore the church in order to provide accommodation 
for the congregation of Iona. That is perfectly true, and 


nobody would dream of restoring the cathedral for any such | 


purpose. It is of infinitely greater importance that the 
building should be preserved than that it should be utilised p 
but, being preserved, it becomes fit for use, and would 
undoubtedly be a more suitable place of worship even for 
the small native congregation than any other meeting-place 
which could be found for them on the island. The need 
for such accommodation, however, is not clamant, Accord- 
ing to a well-informed local authority, the total church- 
going population of Iona numbers from go to 100, and two 
dissenting bodies have thought it worth while to go to a 
considerable amount of expense in order to gather two or 
three of this precious little flock into their respective folds. 
It seems quite probable that the number left to attend the 


Established Church may not exceed fifty or sixty during the ! 


\ 


Nothing can be more destructive, therefore — 
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| church of the island, and that its doors should again be open ~ 


| to our care. 


endeavoured to discover what are the qualities which enab 


‘worn away entirely, and in every part the stone is crumbling 


ify 
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winter, and although these might easily be accommodated 
elsewhere, it must be evident to any impartial person that if = 
for other reasons (its preservation) the choir of the old _ 

church was made fit for service, nothing could be more — 
appropriate than that it should again become the parish 


solemnising influences and hallowed associations. = 
Professor Brown has naturally ‘an eye for the pic-— 
turesque, and he sees how well the ruins, as they stand, 
harmonise with the surroundings, and with the whole 
associations and sentiment of the historic spot. 
But if we get beneath the mere superficial aspect—the 
mere superficial sentimentality—of the scene we shall find 


for all who choose to enter there and worship amid all its — 


reach of a time when the reign of desolation shall cease, — 
when within the venerable building rescued from threatened 
destruction the service of the National Church once more — ? 
resumed will form a new link between the past and present, — 
the ages long since gone and the ages yet to come. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the argument that a 
building of this sort should be allowed to go to ruin ~ 
because it is a beautiful and pictures que object as it stands, - 
or because the accommodation it could provide is not ~ 
required. The question is, How long will it stand? It — 
is a purely selfish argument, to say the least of it. The — 
peculiar and most interesting carvings in the choir of Iona 
Cathedral were never intended to be exposed to the weather 
as they have been. ‘They are greatly defaced,in some parts 


away. The only possible way of saving these and the few __ 
remaining mouldings is to put a roof on the choir, which 
fortunately can still be done without disturbing any of the — 
old stonework. ° The walls of the choir and south transept — 
are practically complete, and only the north transept will © 
require some additional building to enable it to be roofed. — 
In such circumstances it is difficult to imagine anyone — 
seriously objecting to this being done when it is the only 
means by which we can possibly save and hand down to 
posterity the precious remains which have been entrusted 
But it may be observed that what has just 
been indicated is in the strictest sense a work of preserya- 
tion, not restoration ; and.it might, perhaps, get rid ofsome — 
irrelevant criticism if the ill-omened word restoration were 
dropped altogether. In any case, Professor BROowN may 
rest assured that it is too late to ask the new owners 
of the holy places at Iona to consider the propriety 
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AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF ENGLISH 


OP BUILDINGS: Ra ek). 

S all the world is endeavouring to imitate English ways, 
va if noi to surpass them, we must expect an abundance 
of criticism. ‘To see ourselves as others see us” is not 


difficult in England, for representatives of all countries hay 


the inhabitants to exercise an almost universal power. In 
general, what is said about our defects is accepted w th 
good humour. Without them we might be less influential. 
Like other people we, must have the defaults which 
accompany excellences, and which count for much in’ 
attaining success. When strangers have demonstrated hoy 
it is possible to do better work in a different manner, it wi 
be time enough for us to become discontented with 


peculiarities of our nature. Oe Ve 
Among the critics, those of English race are ent 
to most consideration. In the Colonies. the conditions 
life may be more effectual in developing excellence than 
possible in England. There is across the seas more room 
for action, and nobody would sneer at a Canadian or 
an Australian if he were heard to say he was afraid to ‘b 
suffocated or crushed in London streets, Ov 


or Anyone who was a5 
accustomed to live amidst yast unenclosed spaces could 
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~ . ment and municipalities. 
a report from Mr. W. L. Vernon, the Government architect 
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little go a long way, which is exemplified in laying out 


: * towns in England, is to be traced in other things, and 
» 


colonial visions of the future must impart an air of little- 
hess to many operations which are carried out by Govern- 
We are led to these remarks by 


of New South Wales, who recently visited England in order 
to report upon the progress of architecture as exemplified 
in public buildings erected during the last ten years. 
' Mr. VERNON being an official may be considered as not 
entirely impartial from having a fellow-feeling with archi- 
tects who have appointments like his own. But we must 
say there is no sign of partiality, and anyone who would 
suggest that public buildings in this country merit admira- 
tion for architectural qualities at once demonstrates that his 
acquaintance with art is not extensive. All Mr. VERNON 
can say is, “That in asylum and post-office work quite the 
most modern improvements and systems have been 
adopted, and in that relating to prisons and police stations 
the work is of a more stereotyped character ; but while there 
are many items of interest in the latter, I am of the opinion 
that the Government buildings of this Colony do not suffer 
by comparison.” About non-official architecture his judg- 
ment is different. ‘Jt is in works of private enterprise,” he 
says, “that one sees the immense progress in all matters 
relating to the building art, and in all classes of buildings it 
is everywhere apparent that in sanitary matters and fittings 
the arrangements are hardly possible of improvement ; 
while the use of English fittings and appliances appears to 


. be universally adopted on the Continent, both in hotels, 


steamboats, railways and public buildings. Hitherto the 


best of these fittings have not been used, except to a limited. 


extent, in Australia, possibly owing to their cost, but 
doubtless suitable opportunities for so doing will arise.” 
What Mr. VERNON says corresponds with the opinion of 
American as of continental architects. There is so 
manifest a difference between the treatment of public and 
‘private buildings in this country, the designers hardly 
appear to have been educated in the same manner. 

Mr. VERNON testifies to the anxiety which of late years 
is felt about obtaining suitable sites for public buildings, 
and, as he says, enormous sums of money have. been spent 
in redeeming the mistakes of the past. As an example 
of what can be done, he refers to the public and the 
palatial private buildings overlooking the Thames Embank- 
ment, which, he says, present an appearance, owing to the 
beauty and openness of the sites, unequalled in the world. 
The Government are contemplating the erection in Sydney 
of Parliament Houses and Law Courts. Mr. VERNON 
urges that attention should be given to the subject of site. 

Apparently one of the difficulties of the Legislature 
Building in Sydney is the providing accommodation for the 
‘Press. ‘The desire is to have the reporters on the floor of 
the house. In Westminster they are placed in galleries, 
which is not without inconvenience. Mr. VrERNoNn found 
that on the Continent the official reporters have places on 
the same level:as the members, but the public Press has to 
shift elsewhere. He considers that in Brussels the arrange- 
ments correspond in principle with those suggested for 
Sydney. Both the upper and lower chambers are similar. 
The president is placed on a raised dais, the officials of the 
chamber are ranged immediately below him, and on the 
lowest portion of the floor of the house the official steno- 
graphers are provided for. ‘There is qa gallery carried round 
‘the semicircle. One extreme end is partitioned for am- 
bassadors and distinguished visitors, and’ the other for the 
Press ; the intervening space is for the public. 

A Government architect, unfortunately, cannot confine 
his attention to buildings for the legislature or to art 
galleries and museums. As soon as new settlements are 
started a prison has to be one of the first buildings 
erected, and to examine buildings of that class in England 
was one of Mr. VERNOoN’s duties. The Comptroller- 
General of Prisons for New South Wales was eager for 
information. about the prison for females at Aylesbury, 
where some benevolent ladies, regardless of their ease, 
are accomplishing most useful ameliorative work. Naturally 


the officials. imagined that the success was due to system 


in which the arrangement of the prison was a principal 
Mr. VERNON says :—“ Having heard a great deal 
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hardly be at ease in strips of streets. The effort to make a 
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as to this modern institution, I anticipated finding a 
model structure embracing all the latest improvements 
applicable to prison construction and administration, 
but I regret I was doomed to disappointment. The 
buildings are really an old gaol converted and added ° 


to for the purpose of its present use, while the 
additions have been made in the most economical 
way possible.’ He describes the kitchen, bath-room, 


store-rooms and offices as very inferior, and the plant for 
cooking would be unhesitatingly condemned in New South 
Wales. The open areas: have not the attractive garden 
appearance of the colonial prisons, and there is no attempt 
at relieving the gloom of the yards by cultivating shrubs, 
flowers and grass. The success of the prison as a reforma- 
tory is evidently owing to womanly sympathy, for with such 
stern surroundings which are enough to make life un- 
endurable Mr. VERNON was to be excused for expressing 
surprise that no provisions are made for executions in this 
prison, . But while the general aspect is repelling, the. 
punishment cells are not so severe in English prisons as 
in the Colony, and it seemed to him to be hardly credible 
that in the whole country there was not a “ dark cell” in 
use. The fittings, windows, &c., it appears are not so per- 
fect among us as in New South Wales, and he says that the 
electric light has not been yet introduced in any English 
prison. 
The colonial police buildings appear to be also superior 
to.the English. In London white glazed lining bricks, on 
account of the expense, are only sparingly used, and in 
consequence the cells look very grimy., Opalesque was 
used in some of the women’s cells, but it was laid on so 
thinly it cannot be expected to endure. Mr. VERNON saw 
one padded cell, which, instead of being spring-fitted and 
faced with hides, was only stuffed and faced with painted 
canvas. He makes an exception in favour of the police 
station near Tower Bridge, where he says an unlimited and 
very proper use of glazed white bricks are adopted. The 
country police stations he often found to be of an obsolete : 
type or else of an unsuitable’ plan. New Scotland Yard he 


| describes as striking—very simply planned, with every room 


well lighted and access-rendered easy by numerous lifts 
and staircases. In short, it is a thoroughly useful building. 

Mr. VeRNON made an exhaustive inspection of the 
lunatic asylum at Claybury, near Woodford, where he was 
told that a perambulation of the buildings and connecting 
corridors involved a walk of about ten and a half miles, 


‘He considers there is a disadvantage in not having arranged 


the pavilions ev éche/on ; for the planning entails a sacrifice 
of the sunshine in some of the enclosures and courtyards, 
as well as a want of direct light in some of the rooms and 
wards. Asin the prisons, he missed the gardening and 
shrubbing which can be found in the New South Wales 
asylums. The light iron fencing appeared to him to be 
insecure and dangerous to the patients. In the padded 
cells he found vulcanite rubber was preferred to hides. 
He points out how “in erecting new buildings spread 
over so large and densely populated a country it has 
been found to be convenient for the several county 
councils and boroughs to commission architects of repute 
to erect these’ buildings, the plans having been first sub- 
mitted to, and approved of by, the Commissioners. In no 
case could I find that public competition had of recent — 
times been instituted, no doubt experience of former times 
having been sufficient in that direction.” 

Consumption is an affliction from which New South 
Wales is not exempt. But it is possible to obtain very 
different conditions of atmosphere from those which are 
found in Brompton, where it is necessary to have a high 
air-shaft, down which air is drawn into the basement, and 
then distributed.. The chamber which is~ specially con- 
structed for treating patients with compressed air was a 
novelty for Mr. Vernon. He describes it as being circular 
in form, constructed of iron with air-tight doors and valves, 
and Jarge enough to seat half a dozen patients, who use it 
from half an hour to two hours a day. 

When investigating post offices, Mr. VERNON was 
gratified to find that the arrangements corresponded with 


‘those which he had recommended, and which are in use in 


New South Wales. He believes there is a great advantage 
in removing the financial and administrative branches from 
the postal, telegraph and telephone departments, He was 
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informed that the average annual expenditure in the erection 
and improvements of post-office buildings was about 
300,000/. 

In New South Wales work has occasionally to be carried 
out on a day-work basis instead of by contract. Mr. 
VERNON says he was unable to gain any satisfactory 
information on the subject in London. He drew the con- 
clusion that the system was adopted by preference whenever 
the works were of a highly technical character, and where 
perfection of execution was of more importance than time 
ormoney. He was also struck by the large extent in which 
the principle of selection is adopted whenever tenders are 
sought. In works connected with metropolitan police 
stations there is a list of about thirty contractors to whom 
the invitations to tender are sent. A similar rule prevails at 
the Post Office. 

There is one observation in Mr, VERNON’s report 
which throws a light on some of the defects to which 
he and other architects have to submit in Sydney. ° Suffi- 
cient recognition is not there given to those who spend 


their lives in devising improvements in the numberless 
details which every large building. must exhibit. The 
specialist has to succumb to the general dealer and imita- 
tions supplant inventions. What Mr. VERNON said on this 
subject is of use in suggesting the advantages of defining 
details in connection with buildings. He says :—‘I found 
in the specifications also no hesitation in mentioning 
makers’ names of special fittings required, to the great 
advantage of the buildings. This is the universal practice 
of the profession in England, and has encouraged certain 
manufacturers to produce special articles of the highest 
excellence and of the latest invention, the large amount of 
business that comes to them through this channel produc- 
ing the capital necessary for these very extensive under- 
takings. The absence of this custom in the work here has 
in some instances placed the department at a disadvantage, 
and it has been found impossible to refuse to accept articles 
and fittings up to a certain standard submitted by the 
contractors and of unknown make, while those of a special 
maker would have been preferable.” 


THE LAT& SIR ARTHUR WILLIAM BLOMFIELD. 


A heas prominent position which Sir ARTHUR BLOM- 
FIELD occupied during his whole professional career, 
his honourable character and ability, will excite general 
regret at the sudden termination of his career. He died 
on Monday night from-heart disease. He did: not appear 
to be a man who would pass away ‘on such a peremptory 
summons. He looked to’ be vigorous as well as happy. 
Few architects have commenced professional practice under 


auspices so favourable, and throughout his life he was 
spared many of the anxieties which are not favourable to 
the development of ability. Born in Fulham Palace in 
1829 he was the fourth son of Bishop BLOMFIELD, who 
reigned in the London diocese for nearly thirty years, and 
whose reputation as a wit and a scholar still survives. His 
lordship was a disciple of Porson, and it was supposed he 
would have occupied his leisure with investigation of Greek 


_ the grounds of precedent and association.” 


company with FREDERICK PEpys COoCKERELL. 
‘return to London he commenced practice in 1856. 
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particles. But Bishop BLomrirLp was a man of business, 
who could reason from effects to causes, and, realising the 
condition of his diocese, he endeavoured to improve it. 
One of the means employed by him was the building of 


churches. There was, therefore, peculiar fitness in the 


adoption of architecture as a calling by his son. — 


ARTHUR BLOMFIELD was educated at Rugby, and then 
passed to Trinity College, Cambridge. He obtained his 
degree in 1851. He became a pupil of Puirip C. Harp- 
WICK, in whose office he remained for the customary three 
years. His pupilage at an end, he travelled in Italy in 
On his 

From 
his connections with the clergy commissions flowed in 
upon him. Although Harpwick was not a zealot for 
Gothic, ARTHUR BLOMFIELD adopted it by predilection. The 
enthusiasm which animated him in the early part of his 


career may be inferred from the address which he delivered 
to the Architectural Association in 1861, which we have 


reprinted in another part of the paper. But he was the son 


of a bishop, and as such he could not consider a church 


merely in its artistic aspects. In one of his early papers 
he said :—“ TI think that in any point where convenience is 


at stake we ought not to be too much confined by the 


precedent of Medizeval architecture. Neither our ritual nor 
our congregations are the same as those for which our 


ancient churches were built, and it is scarcely to .be ex- 


pected that if they were exactly suited to one they would 
be equally so to the other.” _ He was even found to say a 
favourable word for galleries in churches. He also 
advocated the use of iron columns to divide the aisles from 


the nave, because he had found that in aisled churches there 
must always be a large proportion of sittings cut off 


from the altar, reading-desk or pulpit. At the time one 
of the objections against the use of iron was that there was 
no mention of iron ‘architecture in the Bible, an objection 
which was no less applicable to stained glass. 
see,” said ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, “why an iron column 
(which cannot have less to do with our ritual than a stone 
one) should be thought unecclesiastical, nor why it need be 
ugly ; nor do I like to hear distinctly useful and convenient 
materials and modes of construction objected to simply on 
It was the 
purpose rather than the appearance of a church which in 
the young architect’s mind gained precedence. Hence he 
gave much attention to lighting and heating and acoustics, 
for he was not one of those who believed that attendance at 
church should impose mortification on a congregation. ‘The 


“number of churches which were erected from his designs 


or were restored by him is very large. But when it 
was proposed that he should receive the gold medal of the 
Institute in 1891, and he was asked to name some of 


his churches, he replied there were few worth mentioning. - 


Among those with which ‘he was. least dissatisfied are the 
private chapel at Tyntesfield; Privett Church, Hants; and 
St. Mary’s Church, Portsea. The, secular buildings which 
were referred to on the same occasion are :— Denton Manor, 
Grantham ; Whitgift Hospital Schools, Croydon ;, King’s 
Schools, Chester; Bancroft School, Woodford; (ueen’s 
School and Lower Chapel at Eton College; the I'leet 
Street Branch of the Bank of England ; and Sion College 
Library, on the Thames Embankment. Among other 
works of his which should be noted are the improvements 


_ of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, the Church House, the 


English Church at, Copenhagen; and he also carried out 


- some important work for the Prince of WaLEs. at Sandring- 


ham ; and the nave of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. But a list 
of his works would fill several of our columns. ' Ten years 
ago he was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy and 
in 1889 he was knighted. He was busy to the last, for 
the clergy throughout the country continued to rely upon 


his judgment in everything connected with building. ‘Tne 


reputation he gained will be upheld by his successors and 
representatives, a Me Gs 

- Sir ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, in spite of the calls qn his 
time, was no recluse or ascetic. He loved to enjoy life; 
he inherited wit and humour from his father, and nature 
had endowed him with qualities which under other circum- 


stances would have made him a most successful comedian. 


As an amateur he once obtained deserved reputation, and 


he was always pleased to get up little entertainments for 


~. 


-“T do not. 


the enjoyment of his friends. One of the charms of his 
character was that, while scorning all mock modesty, he 


‘never assumed to be one of the glories of architecture. 


Professor COCKERELL once told him on Ludgate Hill that 
whenever he looked on St. Paul’s he felt that the old 
architects were giants, and modern architects only pigmies. 
Sir ARTHUR BLOMFIELD applied the words to himself. All 
he had endeavoured to do during his career was his best, 
but he had a misgiving he ought to have done better. He 
was a useful man in his generation, his father could not 
fail to approve of all he did and said, and he must always 
be remembered as a type of an English architect. His 
funeral will take place to-day. 


WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


N one of the Academy lectures by the late Mr. Street, which 
we have published, is the following estimate of the 
importance of Wells Cathedral as evidence of the progress of 
English Medizval architecture. He said :—At Glastonbury 
St. Joseph’s Chapel is of supreme interest. In the delicate 
beauty of its detail it is worthy to be compared to the chapter- 
house of St. George’s, Boscherville. The excellence of every 
portion is equally incontestable in both, and there are some 
points of similarity in the two works which can rather perhaps 
be felt than be described. The chapter-house was built by 
Abbot Victor, who was abbot from 1157 to 1211, and its date 
is therefore somewhat uncertain. The date of St. Joseph’s 
Chapel, on’ the ‘contrary, is most :exactly defined. The 
wicker church, on the site. of which it was built, was 
burnt. down, on May 25, 1184,. and the new chapel was 


dedicated: on June 11, 1186. At this period, then, we see a 


building in which the architectural features are in part detached 
columns with caps and bases, in part mouldings of masonry, 
continuous round jamb. and.arch. The great north door 
illustrates this : two of its orders have shafts, with capitals and 
bases; two continuous lines of carved ornament. The 
buttresses all have engaged shafts at their angles, z.e. shafts 
worked out of the masonry, and not detached nook-shafts, 
The groining shafts, like those to the buttresses, are all 
pointed in section, ze. they have a sharp line up the centre of 
the face, and the same feature is repeated in the mouldings on 
the western turrets. The great. abbey church to the east of 
this chapel is all but destroyed ; but what remains show that 
its designers had advanced in style; but had retained many 
of the peculiarities of St.’ Joseph’s Chapel. The engaged 
shafts in the buttresses, with the sharp centre, and the system 
of continuous. moulded. columns» instead of detached 
shafts is carried. still farther. What is more singular is 
that the wall rib of the: groining’is. carried up from the 
window-sills and returned round them also. Thus you will see 
the whole scheme is one of moulded stonework, as opposed to 
a system of columns or combinations of detached shafts. At 
Wells the same system is seen: The cathedral was built 
during the episcopate of Jocelin Trotman, who was consecrated 
in 1206 and who died in 1242. From. 1208. to 1214 he was in 
France, having been banished for taking the pope’s side against 
the king. - Jocelin the Englishman, ashe was called, knew all 
about the French art of the day... He was present at the laying 
of the first stone of Rheims Cathedral in 1211, and he saw 
Notre-Dame completed, and no doubt many others of the great 
French churches in progress. But even if he admired them, 
his English: sense made him, or else -his English architect 
was, as far as anyone could be from choosing merely to repeat 
anything that he saw, with the one doubtful exception that to a 
certain, extent he retained the square capital. The nave piers 
show us in perfection what we see -only in ruins at Glaston- 
bury.. They are masses of masonry, built up of eight clusters 
of triple shafts carrying alternately octagonal and square capi- 
tals, and on these arch mouldings. of three orders, two of which 
are planned on the chamfer and one on the square. Above 
the triforium is a long’ arcade, three to each bay of moulded 
members, continuous round jamb and arch, and above this a 
clerestory, modernised it is true, but.with no sign of ever 
having had any inside shafts or any string-course or abacus at 
the spring of the arches. The-groining is carried upon a triple 
shaft built-into the wall. Everywhere the detail of moulding 
and» carving is admirable.. And, the effect of the modest 
dimensions of this little church (the nave is only 37 feet wide 
from centre to centre of the columns and about 66 feet high), 
insignificant as they are in comparison with those of the great 
French churches, is nevertheless very beautiful and harmonious 
from all points of view. The groining is supported by flying 
buttresses under the roofs of the aisles, but there are none 
above them. The clerestory wall is, instead, very thick, and 
only moderately pierced with windows, so that the construction 
is as unlike that of. the examples in France as it well can be, 
I ought, perhaps, before this to have said that the north porch 
and west front and western steeples are in a wholly different 
style from the work I have been, describing in the nave and; 
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transepts. The one is probably of earlier and the other of 
later date, but in both the detached shaft is used as freely as 
possible in opposition to the style of the nave, where its use 
may be almost said to have been prohibited. 
The influence of Glastonbury and Wells, or of the Doulting 
masons and architects—whichever it was—did not end here, 
Throughout Somersetshire, when you come upon a piece of 
thirteenth-century work, it is generally in the same style. The 
same style is conspicuously visible at Llandaff and at St. 
David’s, and seeing that St. Patrick was buried in Glastonbury, 
it would not be unreasonable to look for some evidence of its 
influence in Ireland. But it was the course of conquest more 
probably than of pilgrims which led to the introduction of 
Glastonbury art into Ireland. Strongbow’s invasion was a 
South Wales invasion, and everywhere within the Irish pale we 
see the architecture suddenly changed from the old Irish style 
to one which has the most definite evidence everywhere of its 
Somersetshire origin. In Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
for instance, we see the same triple shafts, the same combina- 
tions of groups of them to form columns, the same alternation 
of square and octagonal caps, the same fondness for the 
engaged column with an arris or edge formed up the centre 
of its face, the same general proportions, the same carving of 
foliage, the same love of continuous mouldings. Kilkenny 
Cathedral, Kildare Cathedral and others show the same 
features as Christ Church, Dublin, and at Killaloe, and 
constantly in Irish examples we see the feature seen at 
Glastonbury and at Wells, and rarely elsewhere—the mould- 
ings of window jambs returned round the sills. Interesting 
on all these grounds as the church at Wells is, I have 
selected it for notice not only because of its specially 
English character and of the influence it exercised, but 
because it presents in a marvellously perfect condition the 
whole group of attached buildings which makes up the 
complete English cathedra] establishment, and which are so 
rarely seen remaining and still in use anywhere on the 
Continent. Among them are the chapter-house, the cloister, 
the bishop’s palace, all containing considerable portions of the 
thirteenth century, besides a marvellous collection of later 
Medieval buildings. The chapter-house was begun rather 
late, and its crypt only can certainly be said to belong to our 
period. This is of special interest, as showing that though our 
English architects liked a square east end, they had no sort of 
dislike to a circular building, and the plan of the crypt, with its 
central column under that of the chapter-house, the eight 
detached shafts which. surround it, and the planning of the 
groining with none but triangular bays, will have much interest 
for those of you who followed me in my remarks on the 
planning of the chevets of the French churches. The bishop’s 
palace is not less interesting. 
Jocelin, and agrees in style with the later shafted work of the 
west front. Its lower stage is mainly a long groined chamber 
subdivided by walls and partitions, and above this, on the first 
floor, a long gallery lighted by windows, which illustrate well 
a favourite development of the men who built the west front. 
They not only began to make their windows more decorative 
by joining lights together, but they gave them cusped, internal, 
or rear arches. By cusped arches I mean arches which are 
formed of a series of curves without any enclosing arch, these 
occur frequently in the west front, in a doorway in the cloister 
and in various windows in the palace, wherever one meets with 
the works of this second school of Wells architects. 
From the simple Early Pointed work of the palace, one 
goes on to the slightly later works of the chapel, and thence to 
the magnificent ruin of the hall, at each step finding the 
development of the style more and more advanced, till in the 
last, the work of Bishop Burnell, at the end of the century 
(1274-92), we have the complete change effected to the Middle 
Pointed style. Nowhere, therefore, can you see better than 


here the gradual change which the century saw completed. ° 


At the beginning we have the work of an architect whose great 
idea was to make his work solid and yet as beautiful as pos- 
sible by the simple use of well-designed mouldings, of groups 
of moulded shafts for columns, and by the simplest use of the 
Pointed arch. Then probably before the west front was begun . 
another man came upon the scene. The first man had cared 
nothing for what was being done at Salisbury. He had been 
not only English but Somersetshire to the root. His successor 
thinks this line a mistaken one. He admires what the Salis- 
bury, the Lincoln and other English architects were doing, 
and covers his west front with arcades or arches all carried on 
detached shafts and enclosing the figures and statuary of which 
all Englishmen are or ought to be so proud. His influence is 
evident also in the bishop’s palace, and to a less degree in the 
great dining-hall, where the windows have still internal jamb 
shafts ; but in the end the early system is practically accepted 
again, and almost all over England in the fourteenth century 
the system of modelled and clustered solid shafts and con- 
tinuous lines of arch and jamb moulding which had first been 


orought to perfection in Wells was accepted as the best and 
universal rule, i a 


It, too, was built by Bishop. 


Ing is a healthy exercise for either student or even mature 
architect. — pot a Ho BEG GS er ees 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
HE second meeting of the present session of the Asso- _ 
: ciation was held on Friday evening last at 9 Conduit — 
Street, W., Mr. G, H. Fellowes-Prynne, president, in the chair. _ 
The following were elected members :—Messrs. A. J. P. 
Carrington, H. C. Quérée, N. O. Searle, D. Anderson, R. B. 
Rowell, H. Greenly, H. R. G. S, Smallman, R. H. Dods, 

D. Hayworth, C, M. Crickmer, W. Jackson, F. L. Atwell,*~ 
R. F. Bacon, C. V. Bisley, L. F. Buckingham, S. Burgoine, 
W. E, V. Crompton, A. Dicken, C. P. Fleetwood, J. E. Forbes, 
N, Innes, L. Kaberry, C. C. Makins, F. M. Miles, G. Morland, 
R, H. Stone, H. F. Tasker, C, J. Thompson, A. W. Tippetts, 
B. D. Tracey, R. J. Tyndall, F, W. Williams and J. MacLaren 
Ross. oe gi aah ota ot eis a ea 

Messrs. W. Duffett and A. H. Colquhoun were reinstated — 
members. ris pate Se it scene : 
A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to the following 
for exhibits and loans of drawings, &c., at the Conversazione _ 
held on October 20:—Mr, F. E. Schenck, Messrs. Percy & 3 
A, Bacon, Mr. L. A. Shuffrey, Mr. T. R. Spence, Mr. A. 
Stalman, Messrs.’ Bolas & Co., Mr. A. W. Weedon and the _ 

Water-Colour Class, the A. A. Camera Club, Mr. C. W. Beckett — 
(L.C.C, Crafts School), to the vocalists on the occasion, and — 
Mr. G. B. Carvill, hon. secretary. Cty She IG gpa ee Area 
The president announced that Mr. A. Wallace Rimington — “fa 
had kindly offered to admit members of the Association free to ‘ 
' 
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the Exhibition in the Fine Art Society's Galleries in New 
Bond Street, upon presentation of members’ passes. The 
Exhibition opens on November 6. TASS Oa ote 
Mr, W. H. Johnson read a paper by Mr. Lawrence 
Harvey on | Se 1 Roe a 
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The invention of circular stairs winding round a solid newel 
‘is, I_believe, Medieval, I cannot say to a certainty when the 
first winding staircase was built; but, as far as I know, there 
are no precedents in either Greek or Roman architecture for 
that constructional feature. To my mind, the invention of the 
winding stair arose out of the requirements of military archi- — 
tecture. What was aimed at in the design of castles and 
fortified places was, amongst other things, compactness; for, 
given a certain number of men as garrison, the defence will be — 
strong in inverse ratio to the extent of the wall to be defended. 
Hence followeth that all spaces that are not required as dwell- 
ings or stores should be reduced to a minimum. — Amongst 


- Circular Stairs and Spiral Vaults. 4 


these spaces are the staircases. : Raum A om. 
In the designing of stairs in a fortress, a point of gre 
importance is that the stairs be easily defended. All these 
advantages were secured by circular stairs round a solid newe 
These stairs take the least room on plan, They are easi 
defended by one brave man against any odds, as only one 
assailant at a time can come to the front, and that assailant is 
placed unfavourably for either attack or defence, and cannot — 
receive any support by bow and arrow or musketry from men 
placed behind him, as would be the case in a straight flight of 
stairs. od apd eae helt) © SUM evar 
It is always a matter of surprise for me to find with what 
directness Mediaeval architects found readily the best solution 
for the constructional problems of their time, a directness and 
a happiness which we only find to-day in the work of our 
mechanical engineers. ras Dg Sea 
I do not think that Medizval architects were men bette 
gifted than ourselves, but I consider they were particularl 
happy in not being encumbered by architectural traditions, a 
in having begun their architectural career as simple workm 
either as carpenters or as stonemasons, 3 Ook 
Free. from our preoccupations of re-editing certain p 
styles of architecture, Medizeval architects saw only the x 
structional problems they had to deal with, and the constru 
tional means they possessed for solving these problems. 
Moreover, as carpentry and masonry require certain geometrical — 
operations, they developed: in time a great power of design 
combined with an equally great power of working materia 
into all kinds of ingenious combinations, = 
Our modern architectural students are, I am afraid, at q 
the opposite pole of the training which gave Medizeval arc 
tects their unsurpassed cleverness. They are called upon 
carry an enormous load of traditional architectural forms, a 
a minimum, not to say no practical or geometrical knowle 
whatever. nigh SF rr 
As a specimen of the modern way of treating archit ie 
I remember a design of a law-court I made in my first year of — 
pupilage at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. I was asked to design | 
it_in Doric Greek. How I tortured halls, chambers and — 
private rooms to bring them within the frame of a Greek 
temple nobody can tell who has not tried his hand at a similar 
task. The result was not unpleasant nor even practicall; 
absurd, but I very much question whether this kind of design 
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given period because this: architecture is nearer to us, suits our 


climate, sometimes our requirements. But even then mere 


- re-editing cannot but impoverish, both reasoning powers and 


imagination, and I should prefer the Medieval way of becoming 
‘an architect—that is, obtaining through workshop practice a 
thorough knowledge of all the means of solving constructional 
problems, and through lessons given in small classes the 
geometrical knowledge necessary for dealing with all the forms 
one may require in building. This done, I should advise to 
go about one’s work in the same spirit’and way as Medieval 
architects—that is, design what suits best the purpose the 
buildings have to serve, according to the constructional means 


- at our disposal. 


Geneva is particularly rich in circular staircases.. Up to the 
end of the last century none but such staircases were used even 
in the noblest mansions, for Geneva was a fortified town 
surrounded by powerful enemies, and hence space was most 
valuable. 
nomination which comes from an old French verb, “ virer,” to 
turn round. Amongst the oldest are, no doubt, those which 
lead up to the towers of the cathedral. They were built pro- 
bably in the beginning of the twelfth century. Their radius is 
abou: 3 feet 8 inches, the newel has a diameter of about 


_ 8 inches, so they leave a clear space of about 3 feet 4 inches, 


which allows a person going down and one going up crossing 
one another on the stairs. The steps are not all of equal 
height. In the lower part, measured in the middle, the steps 
have a rise of 8 inches and a tread of about 11 inches. There 
are sixteen steps to one wind, which gives an ascent of about 
10 feet 8 inches for one convolution. I have noticed that the 
back of the step as well as the riser go to the centre of the 
newel, an arrangement which leaves very little stone where the 
step abuts against the newel, and should be discarded. In 
later work the back of the step is made tangent to the newel, 
whereas the front part still runs to the centre of the newel. In 
an old castle I have seen some days ago I noticed that the 
back of the steps had been finished off with a chamfer, thus 
making an approach to a continuous ceiling as soffit of the 
staircase. To make a continuous soffit to a circular staircase 
requires a rather developed knowledge of geometrical construc- 
tion, so as to provide a joint which in all its parts shall form a 
‘square angle with the soffit of the step.- The geometrical 
constructions required for setting out such a staircase are fully 
explained in the number of July 31, 1891, of the Building News, 
and models of the structure have been made by my pupils in 
the Guilds’ Institute. I may only say that, once the lines have 
been put on, the steps are worked very easily, and have a most 
satisfactory effect. ) ; 

It is to be observed that as each step is housed in the wall, 
and at the other end forms part of.the newel, it is desirable 
that the wall and the newel should bear the same weight, 
otherwise the steps submitted to unequal pressures would 
break. The newel, if not the steps, should rise therefore to 
the same height as the wall. A very good arrangement is to 
finish the upper part of the staircase with a fan vault resting on 
the newel. 5 

In course of time steps are worn out, and in circular stairs 
new steps are very difficult to fix. To meet this difficulty it is 
far better to lay the steps on the extrados of vaulted ceilings, 
which follow the rake of the stairs. This led to the invention 
of the spiral vault, called Vis St. Gilles, the construction of 
which is given in the number of August 21, 1891, of the 

Building News, and of which a model was made from my 
drawing. ‘The voussoirs of this vault are worked on the same 
principle as winding handrails. As all the voussoirs of one 
course are identical, it is a very casy vault to construct with 
concrete blocks. It requires only the working of as many 
blocks as there are courses, and casting all the others from 
‘these models. ; : 

In a spiral vault the newel is useless, and the vault would 
hold quite as well round an open well-hole. In that case the 
vault would look better by having as section either a quarter of 
a circle or a‘quarter of an ellipse. I think it is much to be 
regretted that the geometrical stairs in the south tower of 
St. Paul’s are not supported by such a vault, instead of resting 

merely on the edges of the steps. a 

In the Town Hall of Geneva there is an inclined road that 
rises to the top of the building round a square well-hole, and 
which rests on Gothic groins A similar vaulting is shown in 
fig. 244 of same number. The spiral vault may be intersected 


' with raking arches to correspond with arches in the outer wall. 


This is a problem which my pupils have not attempted, but the 
elements of which they will find in the construction of the 
groining of an annular vault given in the number of Aygust 23, 
1889, of the Buzlding News. 


I am quite aware that the explanations { have given in this 
short paper are quite insufficient for helping those who have 
not studied stereotomy in constructing even the simplest spiral 


is _. vault, let alone all the beautiful combinations which can be 


designed. But I hope the members of the Architectural 


_ Association will find in what I have said an incentive to form 
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These stairs are called “des Virets,” a local de- | 
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practical classes for the study of descriptive geometry and 
stereotomy. If so, I shall be glad of having written these few 
lines, as I firmly believe the studies I have spoken of above 
will have a most favourable influence on the future of English 
architecture. ; & 

Mr. Johnson, at the conclusion of the paper, explained with 
the aid of diagrams and models the principles of Mr. Harvey’s 
theories. 

There was no discussion. Some remarks were offered by 
Mr. A. T. Bolton, and the President warmly testified to the 
zeal displayed by Mr. Harvey when he was in England in 
reve aling the mysteries of stone-cutting. He said that gentle- 
man would have been welcomed by the Association if he had 
been able to visit London again. 

Mr. R. H. Hook was announced to tead a paper on 
“Stones,” but through some misunderstanding he had_ not 
realised what was the rdéle he was expected to fill, and he 
declined to deliver an impromptu lecture. 

It was announced that at the next meeting to be held on 


-November 10 a paper on “ Marble” would be read by Mr. W. 


Brindley. 


RESTORATION OF YORK MINSTER. 


SERMON was lately preached in the cathedral of 
& York in behalf of the restoration fund. The Dean said 
they were confronted with another and twofold phase of that 
vast work. First, the restoration of the ornamentation of the 
west front, the countless pinnacles, crockets and gargoyles, 
which, renewed at the beginning of the century, were now so 
decayed that fragments of them were frequently falling, and 
were thus not only blemishing the beauty of the building, but 
threatening with death or injury those who might happen to 
pass or be standing beneath. The reason was not far to seek. 
The material used was magnesian limestone from the quarries 
at Tadcaster, which, under ordinary circumstances, would have 
remained firm. Let them look at Skelton church, built with 
the same stone as the Minster transepts, and Nun Monckton 
church, built not long after. The material was the same, and 
the surface was as fresh and unblemished as when it left the 
mason’s hands. But round the Minster had been gradually 
gathering, as commercial interests had developed, scientific 
agencies for the production of all that was needed for trade and 
the public convenience. Lofty chimneys which, together with 
the chimneys ofa rapidly increasing population and innumerable 
railway engines, were ever emitting highly sulphuretted smoke, 
and the chemical action of sulphur was to disintegrate mag- 
nesian limestone and to render it friable and rotten. The 
careftil examination of the north-western tower which had been 
made by the architect during the previous week confirmed that. 
It was not the action of the weather which had affected the 
surface. Wherever that was exposed to the weather it was 
cleansed by the frequent rains, and remained firm and sound, 
but in the moulding and ornamentation, where the rain could 
not penetrate, the process of decay had commenced and pro- 
ceeded, evidently by the action of something with which the 
atmosphere was charged and which the rain could not remove. 
Their duty plainly was to replace the defective portions, as 
accurately as possible, by some material which would not be 
affected by the prevalent atmosphere of York. For this pur- 
pose a careful examination had been made of the quarries 
through England, and the stone at Kelton, in Northampton- 
shire, had been chosen, which, being differently constituted, it 
was hoped would remain unaffected. 


The Oxford Convocation has passed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Edmund Oldfield, M.A., F.S.A., late Fellow of Worcester 
College, for his gift to the University of a valuable collection of 
Greek, Roman and Etruscan antiquities, of which Professor 
Gardner reports that it is of the kind specially suitable to a 
small museum like that of the University, consisting of a few 
carefully chosen interesting things. Of the vases, four or 
five are of exceptional beauty and interest. Mr. Oldfield 
proposes to add eventually some other antiquities in bronze 
and marble. 


A Deputation of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
waited upon Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., at the. Local Govern- 
ment Board to lay before him the views of the Institute on the ~ 
advisability of grouping the model building by-laws for non- 
metropolitan districts in England and Wales, with the view to 
the adoption of such groups, and such only as were applicable 
in particular localities, the establishment of a special tribunal . 
of appeal, &c. Mr. Russell, although he could not hold out 
hopes of immediate legislation, promised that the suggestions, 
as far as they did not involve legislation, should have the 
cordial consideration of the Board. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In some of the’ reports of the medical officers of health 
for metropolitan districts references to the flooding of base- 
ments of houses and the consequent risks to health are 
sure to be found, In Kensington the complaints are so 
constant they might be stereotyped. The réason is that 
in BAzALGETTE’s schemes for main drainage sufficient pro- 
vision was not made for the growth of London.; It is now 
a difficult task to introduce the alterations which will pre- 
vent the recurrence of floods in low-lying districts. The 
County Council is not indifferent, as the ‘subject is of the 
utmost importance, and affects the health of a‘ large 
number of the inhabitants of the Metropolis. The re- 
presentatives of the parishes affected have held a con- 
ference in order to consider what had best be done. 
The following resolution was adopted :—‘‘That this 
conference, comprising representatives of the 
ing parishes on the north side of the Thames, hereby 
places on record its surprise that, after so strong an 
expression of opinion by a committee of the London 
County Council and its responsible officers, that the 
existing sewer accommodation of the Metropolis was en- 
tirely inadequate to carry out the work required of it, 
no attempt has been made, notwithstanding the repeated 
representations made by vestries:and district boards upon 
the subject, to remedy the intolerable evil referred to, and 
this conference urges upon the Council the absolute 
necessity of their at once carrying out such works as may 
be necessary. to remedy the nuisance complained of.” ‘The 
committee in question is supposed to have charge of the 
main. drainage ; but it does not follow that in Spring 
Gardens the recommen@ations of a committee are of much 
use. Reports and recommendations may be sent in, and 
urgency claimed for them ; but the Council in general can 


re main as indifferent as if the projects belong to the moon, 


TuE House of Commons was puzzled when Sir RoBERT 
PEEL asked: What is a pound?” It was difficult, if not 
impossible, to answer him. When a judge asks: “ Whats 
a scaffold?” it is no less risky to’ reply. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act applies to structures which are 30 feet in 


height, and which are being constructed or repaired by. 
What was the Parliamentary notion. 


means of scaffolding. 


of a scaffold it is impossible to’ discover.. But the Courts 


have already declared that a ladder is not a scaffold. ~It. 


lead-. 
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therefore follows that two ladders lashed together cannot be: 


considered as a scaffold any more than one ladder. A case 


has been heard in Birmingham which turns on this point. 


A bricklayer brought an action against Messrs. WHITE- 
HOUSE & Sons for damages. He was engaged in repairing 
the roof of a house—he fell from a support formed by a 
pair of ladders.. He claimed 16s, 8¢..a week under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. But the judge dismissed 
the application on the ground of the absence of a scaffold. 
The Act is so manifestly drawn in favour of workmen it is 
well there shouldbe an. occasional'means of escape from 
heavy responsibilities allowed to employers. 


THE lives of civil engineers are often full of vicissitudes, 
but it is rarely that so strange a story is heard as that 
relating to Mr. James R. Wasson, which is found in the 
Engineering Record of New York. - In 1864, being then in 
his eighteenth year, he enlisted in the Iowa Volunteers, 
and served through the Red River campaign and. the 
operations against Mobile. For his services he was after- 
wards appointed to the United States Military Academy, 
from which he was graduated.at the head of the class of 
1571. After a setvice of about a year as second lieutenant, 
he was given a year’s leave of absence to visit China and 
Japan. Mr. Wasson subsequently resigned his commission 
to remain in the latter country, and became professor of 
mathematics in the College Hokkaibo. He directed nume- 


rous engineering works in Japan, and in 1874 became the | 


chief engineer of the Imperial army, taking part in 
the Formosa campaign.. Afterwards he became pro- 
fessor of civil engineering in the Imperial University 
of Tokio, and was decorated for’: gallantry. He 
married a daughter of the United States Minister to 


.process are as follows :—It requires no chemicals; it pro- 
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Japan, and shortly afterwards returned to the United 
States, being commissioned major in the paymaster- 
general’s office by President Grant, His duties were in 
the south-west, and while travelling in’ Texas in 1883 he _ 
reported that 25,000 dols. belonging to the Government had 
been stolen from him on a sleeping-car. A court-martial 
found him guilty, and he was dismissed from the service. ~~ 
He practised engineering and afterwards became a lawyer _ 
at Des Moines. By a special grant of the War Secretary 
the army regulations have been set aside and Mr, Wasson 
has re-enlisted as a privaté in the same branch of the regular | 
army to which he was first assigned after graduation, and ~ 
will salute young officers who were not living at the time he _ 
was the leading man of his class at West Point. Aman 
having so much experience of war and peace, who is only _ 

fifty-three, may have-a brilliant future. ae 4: a ea. = 
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Tis year the annual convention of the American 
Institute of Architects is to be held in Pittsburg. The — 
days of meetings are November 13, 14 and 15. Pittsburg 
has much to show, and permission has been obtained to_ 
see the Carnegie Steel Works, the Plate-glass Works and 
the Westinghouse electrical © plants. - In“ order to. add 
interest to the visits, papers will be read on the different 
works and the processes described. One of the'subjects 
which is expected to have much interest for the members % 
will be the influence of the French school of design-on 
American architecture. The Ecole des Beaux-Arts is a 
power in the United States, and very many of the younger ae 
school of architects, as well as painters and sculptors, have ~ ae 
studied in the classes. ‘There will also be a discussion — 
about the possibilities of imparting beauty to steel skeletons, 
a subject which is elusive, but which lends itself to writing 
and speaking. bs MRIS rgreser SL NE ie 


AN important report on the bacterial treatment of crude — 
sewage in the coke-beds at Crossness, by Professor FRANK 
Crowss, has been issued‘ by the London County Council 
through Messrs. Kinc & Son. Coke-beds have been used 
for purifying the sewage of several provincial towns, In _ 
London, from the character of the “material, it was ‘con: 
sidered necessary to use beds which were deeper, and could ~ 
be more rapidly filled and emptied. It has been found that 
about half the impurities have been removed in the first 
treatment, and by the second about a fifth, so that the total 
average purification amounts to 69°2 per cent. Hitherto ‘i 
chemical precipitation was employed, and the effluent was 
found to be fatal to fish. In the effluent through the coke-beds 
not only goldfish, but roach, dace and perch have lived for 
nronths. [tis remarkable, however,that the numberof bacteria — 
is not materially reduced. Professor CLowgs concludes that 
neither on chemical nor possibly. on bacteriological grounds — 
can any serious objection be raised to the. introduction of 
the effluent from the coke-beds into a portion of the river 
Thames which is cut off by locks from the intakes of th 
water companies, and the water from which is not employed 
for drinking purposes. The advantages claimed for the 
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duces no offensive sludge, but only a deposit of sand 
or vegetable tissue which is free from odour. It removes 
the whole of the suspended matter, instead of only abo 
80 per cent. thereof; it affects the removal of 51°3 p 
cent. of the dissolved, oxidisable and putrescible matter, as 
compared with the removal of 17 per cent. only, effected 
by the present chemical treatment. Further, the resultant 
liquid is entirely free from ‘objectionable smell, and does 
not become foul when it is kept ; it further maintains the _ 
life of fish. ‘The sewage problem is so colossal in its bear- 
ings, it is satisfactory to learn that a process can — bees 
employed which will not convert the lower reaches of th 
Thames into an open sewer. — ‘ose Te a 
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GOTHIC REVIVAL. — 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF -THE CHURCHES 


Mi a eu)» REFERRED) TO; 


‘By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS, 


: _ Author of “ Ecclesio!ogia Germanica,” “ Summer Holidays 


among French Cathedrals,” &c, _ ne 
(Continued from page 268.) 


\ 


‘THE year 1850—another interesting one in the annals of 
~ 4 ecclesiology—was graced by the consecration in London of, 
three churches : St. Stephen, Shepherd’s. Bush ; that bearing 
‘the same dedication in Rochester Row, Westminster ; and 
St. Barnabas, Pimlico. Each, the result of individual munifi- 


- cence, will ever stand as a noble instance of wealth un- 


grudgingly bestowed to make the Lord’s house beautiful, and 
each was wholly or in part equipped with stained-glass by 
Wailes, who, considering the circumstances attending its ex- 
ecution, might have produced something more worthy of the 
graceful fanes aboye enumerated. 

St. Stephen’s, Shepherd’s Bush, a Late Decorated structure 
from the designs of Salvin, was the gift of Bishop. Blomfield, 


~ whose great wish it had always been to build and endow at his. 


own expense some one church in his diocese. It isa church 
well suited to the locality, being designed like most of its con- 


_ . temporaries after ancient models, but possesses few features 
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evoking more than ordinary interest. 
_~ St. Barnabas, Pimlico, with its stained-glass, its media-vally- 
arranged chancel, its organ, its bells, its illuminated office 
books, the whole offering a complete exhibition of the ritualism 
of the Prayer Book, stands a noble monument of the zeal of the 
“incumbent of the mother-church of St. Paul, Knightsbridge, 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, and of the munificent spirit which he 
had excited among his friends and parishioners, 
The church, placed between a block of schools and a college 


- for the clergy, is a building in the lancet phase of the Early 


English style, from the designs of Cundy, upon whose earlier 
essays in ecclesiastical architecture it evinces a vast improve- 
ment, due doubtless to the taste of those immediately interested 
in its promotion. 

Externally St. Barnabas is somewhat dwarfed by. the 
houses in its vicinity, but inside, there being no rival to distract 
attention from its positive proportions, the eye is satisfied with 
its spacious area, which, to those accustomed to the begalleried 
interiors so prevalent at the epoch of St. Barnabas’ founda- 

tion, must have seemed particularly refreshing, to say nothing 
of the deeply religious air pervading the whole. 

The consecration of this church by Bishop Blomfield on the 
feast of the Apostle whose dedication it bears, June 11, 1850, 
was a fact of great moment in the history of the English 
Church.* Constructed both in design and ornament so as to 


_ enable the fullest possible attention- to ritual observances 


being carried out, the ceremony of dedicating St. Barnabas’ 
was performed with a solemnity which, ecclesiologically con- 
sidered, was unprecedented since the Reformation, the festivities 
being marked by an octave of services. 

In the charge of Bishop Blomfield, delivered shortly after 
the consecration of St. Barnabas’, some severe strictures were 
made upon what were termed the “histrionic” proceedings of 
certain clergymen of the diocese, alluding evidently to this 
church dnd the officiating clergy connected with it. Public 


* Among the distinguished persons present on this occasion were 
the Bishops of Oxford (Wilberforce), Salisbury (Denison),: and’ 
Brechin (Forbes); Archdeacons Manning (Chichester), Thorp (Bristol), 
‘and Harrison (Maidstone); Dr. Pusey, Revs. W. Sewell (warden of 
Radley College), Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Bart. (founder and 
First Warden of St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, and the donor of the 
organ at St. Barnabas, built by Flight, but since rebuilt by other 
hands), John Keble, Thomas Helmore; Lord Castlereagh, Sir John 
Harrington, and Mr. A. J. Beresford-Hope (a munificent contributor 


to the building, the corona /ucis by Hardman being one of, his gifts). 


2 and Ouseley. _ Reh 


Every evening of the octave the hymn ‘‘ Thou Heavenly New 


Jerusalem,” translated | for’ the occasion by the Rev. W. J. Irons, 


Vicar of Brompton, from the Latin, was sung to a severely dignified 


_ plain-song melody, the remainder of ‘the music being drawn from the 


best “Gregorian and Anglican sources, under the direction of Helmore 


: 
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STAINED-GLASS IN ENGLAND SINCE THE 


‘carried on during the incumbency of Mr. 


‘window in the 
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attention being thus drawn to St. Barnabas’, a rabble mob 
attempted to break into it during Divine service, and the riot 
was continued ‘on several successive Sundays during the 


‘autumn of 1850, new vigour being instilled by the ‘ Papal 


Aggression,” and by the mischievous letter of Lord’ John 


Russell to the Bishop of Durham. 


‘These disturbances, together with the subsequent litigation 
Liddell — Mr. 
Bennett’s successor in the cure of the two churches of St. Paul 


-and St. Barnabas’—have long since passed into history; indeed, 


it is difficult when standing within either of these two beautiful 
temples of Anglo-Catholicism to realise that sanctuaries, by no 
means so magnificently appointed as now, should have been 
the. ‘cause ofa controversy the ashes of whose fires are, strictly 


speaking, not even yet cold. 


‘St. Stephen’s, Rochester Row, Westminster, consecrated a 
fortnight later than: St.. Barnabas, on the festival of St. John 
Baptist, was built and endowed.at the sole cost of the Baroness 
Burdett Coutts, by whom the foundation-stone had been laid 
three years previously, on July 20,1847, and who was of course 


-present at the setting apart of her costly gift for the service of 


the ‘Most High. : 
From the designs of Ferrey, St. Stephen’s, Westminster, is 


a Flowing Decorated structure, more architecturally but ‘less - 


ritually correct than St. Barnabas, and comprising the usual 


‘plan of an aisled nave and chancel, with tower and spire on 


the north side of the latter. Externally the effect of St. 
Stephen’s would have been materially improved had the archi- 
tect given additional height to his clerestory and chancel, the 
whole mass having too countrified an aspect—a fault shared by 
several other London churches of its date, as, e.g. the same 
architect’s church. of St. Mark, Old Street, and Scott’s St. 
Matthew, City Road. Inside, however, this defect is somewhat 
atoned for by the loftiness and grace of the nave arcade, whose 
piers, composed of clustered shafts with the cardinal ones 
filleted, have caps, the foliaging of which is as good as anything 
produced at the time. 

In the Early English St. Barnabas, Wailes of course 
adopted the medallion style for the stained-glass which fills all 
the windows. ‘There is no lack of white glass here, but neither 
the groups nor the character of the work generally can be 
pronounced worthy of the surrounding architecture. At St. 
Stephen’s the artist filled the western window of the nave, one 
in the south aisle, and all in the sanctuary with single canopied 
effigies, small groups in predellz being introduced in the two 
large windows at opposite ends of the church. But all the 
figures wear a suspiciously “stock” look, and the employment 
of deep blue and ruby flowered backgrounds was lamentable, 
the result being heavy and impressionless. Were this heavy 
groundwork removed and white. glass substituted, the St. 
Stephen’s windows might, without ever attaining excellence, 
be rendered tolerable. However, commonplace as_ it is, 
Wailes’ work 
the miserable daub that has been allowed to slip into the ‘last 
south aisle of the nave. Whocan be responsible 
for such an atrocity? Anything more alien to the character 
of the style in which the church is conceived it is difficult to 
imagine. { 

The chief external feature of St. Stephen’s—its steeple— 
cannot be regarded with unmixed satisfaction, the spire seeming 
—from certain points of view—too élancé for the tower. 
Additional height might have been imparted by enrichment of 
the belfry stage,* which is somewhat bald. The spire has 
neither clustering pinnacles nor broaches, but is relieved at 
intervals by canopied lights of much grace, and towards the 
* The bells, by Mears, forming a magnificent peal of eight, though 
hardly comparable to the almost contemporary one at South Hackney, 
‘are remarkable as being among the earliest cast since the Reformation, 
over which, in lieu of the rubbish too commonly found in such Situa- 
tions, appropriate religious inscriptions have been spread... At St. 
Stephen’s on the first bell is inscribed ‘‘ Blessing,” on the second 
‘‘ Glory,”’ on the third ‘¢ Wisdom,” on the fourth “‘ Thanksgiving,” on 
the fifth ‘* Honour,” on the sixth ‘‘ Power,” on the seventh ‘* Might,” 
and. on the eighth ‘‘Be unto our God for ever and ever. Amen, 
Alleluia.” At St. Paul’s, Brighton, portions of the hymn ‘‘Ave Pater, 
Rex, Creator,” are distributed over the peal of five bells, four of which 


are named after the evangelists, and the tenor after the patron saint. - 


At St. Matthew’s, High Hill Ferry, Clapton, is a powerful ring of 
bells; the tenor of »which is thus appropriately legended, ** Vox mea 


vox yitze; voco vos ad sacra; venite.” : 
% 


is far more consonant with the fabric than. 


a 
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top a pretty natural polychromatic effect has been produced by 
narrow bands of white stone, the remainder of the mass being 
grey. Perhaps the most pleasing view of this steeple at St 
Stephen’s is to be had—caught at an angle—from the Victoria 
Street end of Artillery Row, 

One of the largest and most important works executed by 
Wailes for a London church during the early fifties is the 
great east window of St. Matthias’ Church, Stoke Newington. 
Carried out as it was under the superintendence of the eminent 
architect of St. Matthias, Mr. Butterfield, this window ranks, 
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perhaps, among the most satisfactory of its date and class, much. 


of its excellence being due to the use of white for the backgrounds. 
Such treatment enables the figures to stand forth with great 
distinctness, and thus to form a remarkably impressive termina- 
tion to what must be considered the most finely proportioned, 
although not the most sumptuous, church of its architect. The 
limited funds at his disposal precluding his indulgence in that 
system of constructional polychromy which has ever been a 
leading characteristic of Mr. Butterfield’s works, an unworldly 
and austere beauty is the sentiment pervading the whole 
design ; while the actual value of the influence, even to the 
extent of inculcating principles which a constant familiarity 
with this most impressive sanctuary exercised upon his own 


THE CHANCEL. 


St. MATTHIAS, STOKERNEWINGTON. 


early years, cannot be overrated by the writer of these papers.* 

This window, the funds for the glazing of which were 
specially collected by St. Matthias’ untiring promoter, Robert 
Brett, is,.as will be seen from the accompanying illustration, a 
noble composition of five lights, geometrically traceried. In 
some features, particularly the sub-arcuation of the three 
central compartments, it recalls that typally fine thirteenth- 
century example at Temple Balsall. Here, however, the 
tracery above the three inner lights js composed of three 
circlets, whereas at St. Matthias we have a large circle enclosing 
three quatrefoils, so disposed as to form a very interesting and 
effective piece of work. This portion of the window has glass 
simply patterned, the prevailing hues being an harmonious 
admixture of biue and red, while in the lights, and arranged in 
two tiers beneath conventional Middle Pointed canopies, are, in 
the upper row, Our Lord enthroned between St. Matthew and 
St. Peter, St. Paul and St. John ; and in the lower a standing 
figure of the patron, flanked by St. Luke and St. Stephen, St, 
John the Baptist and St. Mark. 


* The best time to view this most impressive 


a ane of London church 
interiors is at sunset on a fine autumn.afternoon, , 


, 


dy op ae 
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The attitude, drawing and vesting of the figures is dignified 
and good, but Wailes’s tinctures, although brilliant and free’ 
from trickery of antiquation, are in places singularly raw and 
ill-assorted. . ‘ “ 
For sobriety of colouration the most pleasing figure is that 
of St. Matthew, occupying the left-hand top corner; here — 
brown and blue are the prevailing tones. . The effigy of St. 
Peter in pink and blue is good, as is that of St. Stephen, who — 
is vested in a crimson dalmatic, edged with green and gold, 
over a flowing alb. QOD ea 
The Majesty is finely posed, but would have derived addi- 43 
tional dignity had it been represented crowned. Much of the 
excellence of this great east window at St. Matthias is, as was 
observed above, due to the employment of white backgrounds, __ 
These are crossed by bars, in which colour is very sparingly ~~ 
introduced, a method of treatment pursued by Mr. Butterfield — 
in the majority of the windows whose execution he has super- 
vised, so much so as to have become a mannerism. The east~ 
window of the south aisle at All Saints, Margaret Street, 
exemplifies this. ~ Nee a 4 4 
Partaking very largely of the character of the east window 
is the small one lighting the west end of either aisle at St. 
Matthias. These are likewise by Wailes, and, for their size 
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two of the most pleasing specimens of that artist’s work wit 
which the writer of these papers. is acquainted. Here, again, 
the bold employment-of brilliant tinctures is modified by the ae, 
use of white. In the northern one, whose subject combines — 
the Nativity and the Epiphany, the effigy of the Blessed 
Virgin robed in red has an almost Byzantine character. 
The opposite window has the Crucifixion, with St. Mary and 
St. John in the side compartments ; but the rood, from the. 
smallness of the light containing it, is necessarily somewhat 
distorted. ‘Surprise may be expressed that so important a 
subject should have been relegated to such a position, but the — 
reasons for this iconography may be gathered from an examina- 
tion of the groups, commencing with the north-west corner. 
The three windows just referred to are the only works of 
Wailes in St. Matthias. Mr. Butterfield’s collaboration with that 
artist ceased not long after their completion, the remaining 
work in the aisles and the great western window having been ae 
executed also under his supervision by O'Connor. 5 

The illustrations given of this stately and abnormal ‘church 
in the present paper, as well as those which accompanied an 
earlier number of the series, are sufficient to convey a general. 
idea of its leading characteristics. These are, the massive 


x 
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ts gabled steeple * rising above the chancel, which, ‘as well as the 


lofty clerestoried nave whose aisles are prolonged against the 


“sides of the tower, in lieu of transepts, affords a welcome relief 


to the prosaic dinginess of the locality; the treatment of the 


_western facade, suggested doubtless by Dorchester or Wantage ; 
and, interiorly, its height and spaciousness, the last con- 
_ tributed to in no small degree by the unbenched space formed 
within the westernmost bay of the nave, which is separated from. 
‘the rest by a pier instead of a column; its simple cradle roof, 


unboarded, like that of Ely Cathedral cote it passed into the 
hands of Mr. L’Estrange; the arches supporting the tower, 
spanning the church transversely and springing from small 
corbelled shafts, with vigorously if not gracefully foliaged 
capitals ; and the sanctuary, barrel-vaulted in red and yellow 


‘brick, with stone ribs dying off into the wall. _ \ 


The: qak screen shown in the foreground of one of the 
accompanying illustrations formed no part of the original 
furniture. It was placed here from the designs of Mr. James 
Brooks in memory of the church’s co-founder, Robert Brett 
(d. 1874), the panels, following the example of East Anglian 
rood-screens, bearing the effigies of saints on a gold ground. 
In this instance the figures of the Twelve Apostles and the Four 


ST. MATTHIAS, STOKE NEWINGTON, FROM THE S,E, 


Doctors, from the pencil of Mr. Westlake, are remarkably fine 
specimens of that artist’s skill in this direction. The screen 
itself, of a type somewhat largely employed by Mr. Brooks in 
his own churches—those in St. Andrew’s, Plaistow, and the 


Church of the Annunciation, Chislehurst, being examples—is 
- somewhat foreign to the style of St. Matthias, 


It is, however, 
dignified, and serves to enhance els grandeur of the view from 
the west door. | 


Within the last few years great and much-needed renova-: 
tions have been effected in this church, both inside and out, 


* Pinnacles are not desirable’ bdeisaois to a tower of the saddleback 


~ form, although they occur in an ancient example at Thorpe Mandeville, 


Northamptonshire. Mr. Butterfield’s first design for St. Matthias’ 


' showed these, but their omission, and the introduction of one large 


belfry window on the eastern and western faces of the tower in lieu of 
a couplet, must be considered, together with such other details as 
additional height to the clerestory, and the novel feature of a central 


_ buttress at the west end, decided improvements Byer pe original sketch 
piven in the Ecclesiologist for 1850. = ahs 
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‘their cost having been ‘chiefly defrayed by the generosity of a 


‘the artist. 


| from the designs put forth by Mr. 
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member of the congregation ; but it is a matter of regret that 
when the decorative portion of the work came to be considered, 
the whole was not placed under the supervision of some archi- 
tect of acknowledged ability. Several, did it not cause invidious- 
ness, might be named as having achieved no little success in 
the polychromatic decoration and furnishing of churches built 
by other hands, and to one of such St. Matthias’ ae safely 
bare been entrusted. 

"Structurally St. Matthias will be ever looked upon as a noble 
work of genius by future generations, and there are not many 
church interiors of modern times whose walls offer so splendid 
an exercise for the skill of the sacred artist. But of the frescoes 
with which the interior of St. Matthias is rapidly—far too 
rapidly—becoming covered, it cannot in justice be said that 
the munificence of their donor has been seconded by the skill of 
To criticise work which has been the outcome of 


generosity. is a delicate task, and when it has been said that 
the austerity of St. Matthias has been to some extent mitigated 
by these paintings, and when the grace and delicacy not only of 
the artist’s tinctures, but of the vestings of his figures have been 
praised, one’s remarks appreciatory of the work are exhausted. 


ST, BARNABAS, PIMLico,| (Before the erection of the Reredos.) 


The light iron screens separating the side chapel—fitted up and 
decorated as a memorial to the church’s first organist, Dr. W. H. 
Monk—from the rest of the church are graceful, reflect much 
credit on their executants, and cause regret that the same material 
was not employed for the great rood twenty-five years ago. Asa 
reredos to the altar in this chapel where polychromy has been so 
lavishly applied, the employment of rich tapestries, in lieu of 
the not very satisfactory altar-piece now in position, should 
have been advocated.. The two stained-glass windows here 
memorials to Dr. Monk and a member of his family—are by 
Clayton & Bell, and for their size, two of the most successful 
works which have of late years issued from the ateliers of thas 
artists, 

The cross now upon the altar of this chapel was one of those 
executed under the supervision of the Ecclesiological Society, 
Butterfield in the “Int 
strumenta Ecclesiastica.” It is quite Puginesque, and has 
recently been enriched by jewels, the gift of the munificent 
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churchman to whom so much of the revivified aspect the 
building presents is due. fa 

.. St. Matthias has, however, attained a celebrity apart from its 
architectural one, it having been founded in the youth of the 
Revival * by a small band of Stoke Newington churchmen— 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN FARM STREET, SHOWING GREAT 
B East WINDOW By WAILES. - (/. J. Scoles, Architect, 1848-49.) 


conspicuous among whom was Robert Brett, the Robert Nelson 
one might call him, of his day—with the laudable object of 
celebrating the offices of the Church of England with ritual 
correctness and choral accompaniment. St. Matthias has the 
distinction, too, of being one of the first London churches to 
_ adopt the offertory system, with free and open sittings, the whole 
of the expenses, with the exception of a small stipend paid to the 
incumbent, being met by the voluntary cfferings of the congrega- 
tion. The daily choral service. has been maintained from the 
first, and this under Le Geyt as vicar, W. H. Monk—so widely 
remembered as musical editor of ‘“ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern”—as organist, and Spenser Nottingham, the great 
advocate of the ancient plain-song, as precentor, was long 
regarded as a model, and has served as such for many a church, 
both in England and the colonies, The music was drawn almost 
exclusively from the putest Gregorian sources, and the large 
choir gave effect to such specimens as the “ Missa de Angelis ” 
and the Communion office of Marbecke ; the ancient hymns of 
the Western Church, as arranged from the Latin, in the 
“Hymnal Noted” ; and “The Reproaches” on Good Friday, 
“with a body of voice that could compare well with some of the 
famous choirs on the Continent. Some of the congregation 
did not all at once care for so severe a style of service, but the 


* When the work of St. Matthias was started in the adjacent 
schools on All Saints Day, 1849, Stoke Newington possessed but one 
church, old St. Mary’s, which so picturesquely confronts its imposing 
successor, a masterpiece of Sir G. G. Scott. Ata time like the present, 
when churches with elaboraté musical and: ritualistic services abound 
on all sides, it is difficult to understand the energy displayed between 
1849 and the consecration of this outpost of Tractarianism by Bishop 
‘Blomfield, June 13, 1853. Not only gifts of money flowed in (Bishop 
‘Lonsdale of Lichfield and the Queen-Dowager Adelaide: being among 
the contributors), but the zealous and untiring promoter of the scheme 
Xeceived offerings of jewellery and even plate to be applied to the 
building fund. The church cost 7,000/., and the surprise of visitors is 
constantly expressed that so dignified and complete a structure should 
have been produced for such a sum. That the jubilee of this church’s 


foundation should be coincident with the present sketch of its history 
As not a little strange. ; YAS woe 
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| the Reformation, who, had it not been’ for the intrepidity of the 


‘course, be understood by this to undervalue the. business 
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beauty and perfection soon overcame that. feeling with most | oy 
people. One visitor, I| remember, had quite a prejudice 
against Gregorian music, and after the service a friend asked — 
him his opinion. ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘you know I never did 
care much for Gregorians, but they were so excellently done at 


St. Matthias that I have not a word to say against them,’ 4 
Certainly the whole service was rendered with a care and 
completeness that no church in England could then compare — bi 


with. It was a privilege to live near such a church, 
and to know and see constantly the churchwarden and 
founder, whose noble presence and handsome countenance 
as he stood at the west end of the church is to many, even | 
now, a vivid memory.” (Wakeling, “Recollections of the 
Church Movement of 1833.”) AER Rees ‘ 
The greatest enthusiasm pervaded the enormous congrega- 
tions which such a combination of attractions drew together, 
and when at Easter 1865 such striking developnients were 
made in the ritualism of the services as the introduction of the — 
eucharistic vestments, the cope, the incense and the Gospel 


lights—and for the due setting forth of which the fabric itself: <a 
so admirably lends itself—the attendance increased in volume; 
indeed, so remarkable had the church and its services become _ 3 
that the Low Church party thought it was high time the tide of — ‘" 
such popularity was stemmed, and, consequent chiedyupon the 
facts elicited respecting St. Matthias during the sitting of the 


Ritual Commission, riots similar to those which had taken — q 
place at an earlier stage of the movement at St. Barnabas, 
Pimlico, and St. George’s in the East were inaugurated during } 
the autumn of 1867 at Stoke Newington. It is needless to say 7 
such disturbances were indulged in, as in the above-mentioned . 
instances, by those to whom all religions were equally fc 
indifferent and all excuses for a riot equally acceptable, and — a 
every Sunday for a month saw the immediate neighbourhood _ 
of the church. besieged bya mob of disorderly supporters of B 


officiating clergy, the vigorous and determined action of the 
churchwardens, and the overawing congregation of men who ~—_ 
completely filled the south side of the nave, would have entirely = 
set aside the right to undisturbed worship. These disturbances 
are now very ancient history, but upon their cessation the 
services at St. Matthias increased in richness and ritual correct. 
ness, attracting larger congregations than before. During the 
last twenty years local changes, and the multiplication of 
churches with services carried out on the same lines, have 
somewhat militated against the attendance at this well-known ‘ R om 
London church, Notwithstanding, the offices at St. Matthias” . 
are still rendered with a dignity consonant with the prestige for 
so long a period enjoyed by this cathedral of High Churchism 
in the north of London. 3 NEAL + 5) 

(Zo be continued.) 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDY AND PROGRESS, ~ 
HE following address to the Architectural Association was : 
delivered by the late Sir A. W. Blomfield at the opening _ 
of the Session 1861-62. ae ene 1 A 
After numerous perils and vicissitudes the Architectural 
Association is now about to enter the sixteenth year of its 
existence, and we may fairly hope that it will prove to-have _ 
outgrown most of those youthful disorders which have more __ 
than once (with the assistance, perhaps, of friends and doctors) : 
brought it very nearly to a premature end. It will be our own 
fault if it does not continue year by year to enlarge its sphere 
of usefulness and to satisfy more fully a want which, I have no — 
hesitation in saying, would even now be keenly felt by a con- 
siderable circle in the event ofits dissolution, = 
We have heard an encouraging report of the proceedings of 
last session, and I need scarcely remind you that in the year “am 
before us we shall have rich opportunities of observation and __ 
study in the forthcoming Great Exhibition, which cannot fail __ 
(if we use our time properly) to produce a good effect in — 
developing what I apprehend to be the great end and object — 
of this association, viz. “mutual assistance and improvement — 
in prosecuting the study of architecture as an art.” I lay this — 
stress on the word art because I feel that into some of our 
discussions too much of what I may call the business 
element finds its way, to the no small detriment of that 
artistic progress which ought, J] think, more exclusively 
to occupy our attention as students. I must not, of - 


” 


element in its proper place, nor to deny in any way its 
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' indispensable necessity to every architect in practice. But as 
_.a body we are not in practice, and whether in practice or not 
we are still young, and the majority of us at least have that 
time now to devote to artistic self-improvement which each 
successive year will render it more difficult to find. It seems 
to me that in an association of this kind, composed of students 
(for we are all students, and for the most part young students), 
more real practical good would be done by the members 
uniting as one man in trying to understand thoroughly, and 
help forward honestly, the development of true principles of 
art, than in discussing questions which might well be left to 
those whose opinions when published are likely to carry weight 
and authority. The nearer, in fact, we approach the character 


of a juvenile debating society, in which the most difficult ° 


political questions of the day are gravely discussed and decided 
by an assembly of beardless youths, the further shall we be 
from reaching any useful result. Banded together and firmly 
united in a common honest purpose, as art students determined 
to carry out true principles at any cost, we may and must work 
out great and lasting effects on the progress of architecture. 
This, to my mind, is our proper province, and as it is a point 
that has perhaps been rather lost sight of in the last few years, 
I purpose this evening to address myself more directly than is 
usual on these occasions to the members of this body. 

During the past session a very great deal has been said, 
and I believe something has been done, towards the settlement 
‘of that long-mooted.question, the establishment of an architec- 
tural examination. The subject has naturally excited much 
interest amongst ourselves, more especially as, I believe, it was 
by the association that such a proposal was first started. 
Many—lI believe [| may say a large majority—confidently 
foretell that such an examination, when fairly set going, 
will have the effect of raising the standard of the profession, 
and of excluding ignorant and incompetent persons from 
practising as architects. This result is, no doubt, much to 
be desired ; but as I have already publicly expressed my 
opinion, with the reasons for that opinion, and found myself in 
a small. minority, I will not enter on the subject now, I 
cannot help noticing, however, that in the course of the various 
discussions which I have read and heard several theories have 
been alluded to as acknowledged truths which have struck me 
with extreme surprise. For instance, I have heard it casually 
stated as a matter of course at one of these discussions “ that 
a young architect should study every style, in order to be 
ready to meet the possible wishes of his client.”- Now, of 
course in pronouncing this) theory to be simply monstrous, I 
have no wish to set a limit (especially in this direction) to the 
study of all that is great and good in art of every period and 
every clime; but the idea of attempting to carry out the theory 
of practising every known style to me, I must confess, suggests 
nothing so vividly as the conjuror’s inexhaustible bottle, which 
is always ready with a modicum (and that sufficiently bad, be 
it remembered) of any liquor that may be asked for. The 
counter theory is that a man must be full of one stylé, just 
as a bottle must be full of one wine to give it really good. 

The rapid and apparently perfectly natural and easy change 
from one style to another of totally opposite principles will to 
some minds-smack more of the dexterity of the charlatan than 
‘of the sober earnestness of purpose of the true artist. But we 
are told that “ we ought to be ready to meet the wishes of our 
client—to bow to his choice of style.” Our client, on the con- 
trary, if we were united in purpose, as we ought to be, or, in 
other words, if ours were an age of true art, should have abso- 
lutely no choice as to style. A patient does not tell his 
physician what medicine to give. him—he tells his symptoms, 
and the doctor prescribes ; so your client should tell you his 
requirements, the money at his disposal and so forth, and these 
you should scrupulously attend io, but have no self-doctoring 
on his part, no interference in your especial province : here the 
artist should reign supreme. : 

It may well be doubted whether architects as a class do nct 
tell their clients, the public, too much about the names and 
outward characteristics of various styles in an easy, smattering 
manner, which leads them to believe that they not only may, 
but are invited to, choose for themselves, as the caprice or 
fancy of the moment may dictate. It is ten to one that when we 
hear an old gentleman in public or private discussing the 
relative merits of Classic and Gothic (a subject of: which he is 
-most likely profoundly ignorant, and for which he really cares 
not a straw), he is making use of hackneyed terms and thread- 
bare descriptions which we architects have put into his hands, 
and which he flings about as intelligently and usefully as a boy 
throwing stones in the street. No doubt, one of the most 
formidable difficulties a young architect can have to encounter 
in commencing his career is to make people (particu- 
larly friends who only think about his “getting on”) under- 

_ stand clearly that he has such a thing as principle, which 
prevents him from attempting to practise a variety of styles, 
and the sooner he faces this difficulty boldly and grapples with 
it, the better for the public and the better for him, Let him by 
all means study good art of every description, but the style 


which he woos and wins—which he can swear to love, honour 


and obey—must be one and one only. ; 

If it were possible for us, as a body, to agree on this point,. 
our progress would, indeed, be certain and immediate, but. I- 
know very well that the vision is Utopian ; such a thing is at. 
present, at least, an impossibility. Perhaps one of the greatest 
obstacles to anything like unanimity on this subject is, the. 
intolerable. rage for so-called. originality in our day. Each 
young architect seems to think himself bound to outdo every 
one else in broken-backed windows or in some. diseased form 
of a chamber; but the first. stage of the malady is when we 
hear. a complete, new style talked of. The very mention ot 
the Victorian style is enough to make one’s heart sink within 
one, and tremble for the prospects of art. Such a_ thing 
as the creation of a new style would be so. complete a 
falsification of all history and all analogy, that we. may at once 
safely disabuse our minds of any such expectation. In archi- 
tecture, at least, if in nothing else, the, development theory is 
the true one, and that development must be gradual, and, to.a 
certain extent, almost unconscious, As in the human frame, 
the various vital processes are carried on unconsciously to 
himself in the healthy man, and any continued introversion of 
thought, directed to a particular organ most surely causes 
derangement and disease, so we may well fear lest any attempt 
to force the natural development of our art: by a morbid 
straining after originality may have the most disastrous results. 
This very fault was. one of the chief causes of the decline of 
Medieval art. Let us guard against it now, and remember, 
that the man’ who, from selfish motives of vanity or caprice, 
attempts to force himself to the front by extravagant sallies, 
and inflated attempts at originality, is no true benefactor to art, 
but rather the reverse. 5 

I address myself to the young student who has chosen what. 
I believe to be the true foundation for his efforts, and who sub- 
scribes to Sir Joshua’s dictum, and the greater part of his life 
must be spent in collecting materials, and that the more exten- 
sive his acquaintance with the works of excellence the more 
likely is he to be original in his own conceptions. — 

To him I say, begin at once ; let your sketch-book be con-. 
stantly in your hand ; never lose an opportunity of examining, 
measuring and sketching Medieval buildings for yourself, and. 
learning their uses and the principles which guided their archi-. 
tects ; and in sketching them take care to sketch intelligently, 
not always with a view to picking up little bits here and there. 
to make use of afterwards (that is not the way to collect. 
materials), but with a leading purpose of understanding some 
principle, or of illustrating some phase or development hitherto, 
new to you. } 

I recollect once seeing an architect spend about two hours 
in tracing the profile of a cluster of vaulting ribs on an Early 
English cap. When he had finished with great labour, the 
drawing was quite correct, I believe, and very neat, but it was 
perfectly useless and unintelligible. If he had made a little 
plan of a bay of the vaulting with a perspective sketch, and, 
added a section or plan above the point where the ribs parted, 
his sketch would have been complete and useful, and he would 
have carried down his ribs and got the profile on his cap in a 
few minutes. I mention this anecdote merely to illustrate 
what I mean by intelligent as distinguished from unintelligent 
sketching, and it is much to be wished that many amongst us 
who have plenty of ability could be led to feel the fascination 
as well as the use of this manner of collecting materials. 

Never be deterred from measuring and sketching an old 
buiiding because it has been already published or because you 
can get photographs of it. The latter are no doubt most useful 
in many ways, but engravings and the public sketches of other 
architects, though pleasant and often suggestive to those who 
have sketched much themselves, are absolutely valueless to a 
student as the means of self-education. Your own sketch may 
represent what has been better represented fifty times before, 
and when finished you may perhaps never refer to it again ; 
but if you have made it intelligently, it has done its work, and 
your mind has been collecting materials which it will never 
lose. The power of sketching rapidly, correctly and usefully 
can only be attained by long and constant practice. The first 
attempts must be slow and laborious in order to insure correct- 
ness, which is of course of primary importance ; but every step 
gained and every new sketch you get will make your labour 
more of a pleasure, which indeed it ought to be to you from the 
first, if your heart is in it. This advice, however, and much 
more like it, you will say you have heard so often that you are 
tired of it. I think it cannot be too often repeated until it 
bears better fruit than it has done hitherto. The approaching 
year will, I hope and believe, afford young architects a fresh 
inducement to this line of study in ‘The Pugin Travelling 
Fund.” I can imagine no memorial to that gifted man which 
would more thoroughly accord with the spirit of his works and 
writings; we feel sure such a project would have had_ his 
hearty approval while living, and it is to be hoped, in honour to 
his name as well as for the advancement of our art, that it may 


be productive of worthy results, 


I may mention also, parenthetically, that a rumour has 
reached us from artistic circles (which it is to be hoped may 
prove to be something more than a rumour) that the Royal 
Academy are about to bestir themselves to do much more for 
the students than they have ever yet done. If the rumour 
becomes a fact it will be hailed with delight by all lovers of 
art, and we may hope that the architectural student will be, 
honoured with a due share of attention, especially in giving 
him increased facilities of studying the figure. This branch of 
drawing is now, I believe, almost universally admitted to be 
essential to an architect’s educatioh, and yet the architects who 
can draw the figure with any approach to correctness may also 
be numbered on the fingers. If the Council of the Royal 
Academy knew what a desideratum this is in our profession, and 
how gladly any facilities of this branch of study would be 
greeted, they would, I think, soon inaugurate the rumoured 
changes. ; 

But to return to the sketching of old buildings. There is 
one subject for our especial study here to which i wish to direct 
the attention of such of our members as are of my way of 
thinking, because I cannot help fearing it is much neglected 
by many, partly, perhaps, from its comparative difficulty, but 
more, I suspect, from a doubt as to its ever having been of any 
practical use. You will be surprised, no doubt, when I men- 
tion what it is, as those who profess to know ‘all about 
Gothic” of course include this subject under that head. I 
allude to the development of the Gothic vault. On this 
development the whole constructive history of Gothic 
architecture hangs, and unless we study it carefully, we 
shall never get that true and broad perception of its 
principles which will enable us to apply them successfully in 
our own practice. We may rarely, perhaps never, be called 
upon to construct a Gothic vault, and I am not one of those 
who hold that a vaulted roof is necessarily and absolutely 
indispensable to a well-developed Gothic church in our own 
day ; that is a matter fairly open to discussion in many ways ; 
but what I mean to say is this, that as the whole gist of the 
constructive development of Medizval architecture lies in 
the gradual improvement and perfecting of the vault, we 
are bound in studying the style to pay especial attention 
to that point. We all know that in a cathedral of the 
thirteenth century, when the architect had settled how he 
would vault over his space, the plans or horizontal sections of 
the different stages followed with unvarying certainty—so much 
80, indeed, that an inspection of any one of these plans would 
enable a man versed in the subject to trace the vault tolerably 
correctly without seeing it. Now, of all the young architects of 
our day who would complacently undertake the erection of a 
church in “the Gothic taste,” how many do you suppose-could 
do this? We will not inquire too curiously, but I believe if it 
were known I should be held excused for insisting thus on what 
appears to be a self-evident truth. 

‘That the present position of our profession is not as high 
_ as it ought to be is painfully evident from the unmerited slight 
which has during this year been passed upon it. As we all 
know, the monster which is now rapidly developing its vast 
anatomy at Brompton was hatched as it were by magic, with- 
out the decency of even a nominal architectural incubation. 
The defence of the course pursued which has been attempted 


by some of the daily papers; viz. that architects had forfeited - 


all claim to consideration by not having produced the suc- 
cessful design for the Exhibition building of 1851, is trans- 
parent and futile in the extreme. That building was temporary, 
and there was a competition in which numerous designs were 
received for it. Much of this building is to be permanent, and 
there has been no competition ; none the less surely on that 
account, however, will it shed lasting credit or lasting disgrace 
(as the case imay be) on the architectural taste of the country, 
and so on the architects. It would perhaps be premature 
at the present time to offer any criticisms on the building, 
more especially as, from the latest published views, it is 
evident that some embellishing hand has been touching up 
many of the details since the first perspective burst upon the 
astonished world in all its breadth and baldness. The con- 
fectioner has already begun to decorate the cake. If criticism, 
however, holds her tongue and bides her time, predictions of 
the most laudatory character are not wanting. When we are 
told, for instance, that “the entrance to the principal picture- 
gallery in Cromwell Road will be through three noble recessed 
arcades,” that “they are each 20 feet wide and 50 feet high, 
and will look as imposing in their quantities as the principal 
facade of St. John Lateran, at Rome, and other Renaissance 
porticos of Italy,” the mind is awe-struck at once, and we 
begin to get up our enthusiasm ; but the effect of this high- 
flown language is rather impaired, perhaps, when we read of 
another portion of the building-—“ How this part may be best 
decorated time will show ;” time thus taking the place of ‘the 
architect” quite naturally. After bathos such as this we cannot 
do better than take refuge in the number of girders, shoes, 
bolts, &c., which will be used, the quantity of putty, how far 
the iron columns would reach if placed end to end, and details 
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an impertinence on my part to offer any criticism, or to speak he: 


and judge for yourselves ; ‘you will there find real orginality 
detail forms an essential part of the whole. I will say no more — 


- Antiquaries, Sir William 


the authorities of the, British Museum, to supervise the wor 
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of this kind which are given in endless variety, and are 
believed, I suppose, to convey some definite notion of the size 
of the building to the vulgar mind. But after all, when — 
finished and in operation, it will not be the beauty or — 
ugliness of the building which we shall care for; we shall 
not be looking at the casket, but the gems which it con-  . 
tains. So let it pass; if it answers its purposes of light, 
accommodation and so forth, it will do more than many 
another building of higher pretensions, and we must not 
grumble. We shall have plenty to do in the various — 
departments connected with our art, and more particularlyin 
comparing the architectural progress of other nations with that ~_— 
of our own. It may fairly be presumed that with the com- 
paratively speaking small space at their disposal the archi- 


tectural Committee will reject all but works of real interest and 
importance, so that every drawing will be worthy of attentive 4 
examination, . SHON, OAR MAO ea 


It is truly refreshing to turn from all this bustle of prepara- 
tion and excitement to the quiet contemplation of a most ~ 
remarkable and beautiful building which has been completed __ 
within the last year. Time warns me that, instead of reviewing 
the architecture of the year, I must confine myself to the notice — 
of this one building ; but I feel no scruple in mentioning the 
church of St. James-the-Less, in Garden Street, alone, as in — 
many respects it stands pre-eminent amongst modern churches, - 
and, moreover, it exactly illustrates the principles to which I 
have so briefly and imperfectly alluded to-night. . It would be 


in any ordinary terms of admiration, of this church. ‘There-— 
fore I can only say to all lovers of Christian art :—Go 


—-that originality most to be desired—the result of a 
man having all his life continued diligently to collect — 
materials for the exercise of his genius. You will find all in 
harmony for each part, and every detail has been thought over : 
and worked out with a loving hand and an artist's eye. The 
whole of the building and its decorations (with, perhaps, one 
exception) bears the impress of one powerful mind. You see — 
at a glance that the building was not, as is too often the case, 
planned so as to be carried out with least bother and trouble to 
the architect, and then handed over to the tender mercies of ~ 
the ecclesiastical decorator and upholsterer, to make the best — 
they could of the frigid carcase, but the design of the smallest — 


than to recommend the eager student to go there to admire — 
and learn, and the lukewarm to have his wavering fancies fixed, — 
his enthusiasm stirred, and his energies braced to the work 
before him... Such a work as this places the fact beyond any 
dispute that real progress has been made in architecture in the — 


last few years. Pee 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL: AT ATHENS. 
C4 Monday the annual meeting of subscribers to the British 
School at Athens was held in the rooms of the Society of 
R, Anson; M.P. (warden of All Souls), ee 


* 


in the chair. ae 
The report stated that the past session had been marked by 
successful exploration in several different fields, Excavations 
had been, carried out at Phylakopi in Melos, at Naucratis in 
Egypt, and. at Phere (the modern Velestino) in Thessaly 
while a member of the school was deputed, at the request — 


undertaken by them in the island of Cyprus. The students 
were ten in number, of whom three were graduates of Oxford, — 
four of Cambridge, and one of Edinburgh. One, Mr. Hen- 
derson, late gold -medallist of the Royal Academy, was 
occupied in the study and reproduction of Byzantine 
architecture in Constantinople ; and one, Mr. T. D. Atkinson 
secretary of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, went — 
out as architect to the excavations in Melos. He was 
engaged on the complicated remains on the citadel of Phylakopi, — 
and had also been revising, on behalf of the Hellenic Society, 
the drawings of the Acropolis left unpublished by the 
Dr. Middleton. Mr. Mackenzie (Edinburgh and Vienna U 
versities) and. Mr. Edgar had also been busy in Melos. M 
C. C, Edgar (formerly Craven Fellow) had been at work i 
Athens, at Naucratis and in Melos. The new Craven Fellow, 
Mr. F. 2. Welch (Magdalen College, Oxford), assisted Mr. — 
Edgar in Athens for a month and a half, and then left for — 
Cyprus on the British Museum commission. Mr. J. H, Lawson 
(Pembroke College, Cambridge) and Mr. C. D. Edmonds — 
(Emmanuel College, Cambridge), Craven and Prendergast 
students respectively, were already in Athens when the session ~ 
began, and. remained almost to the end. Mr. Edmonds had 
excavated a tumulus near Phere, in which was found the body 
of a sacrificed ram, and i ( i 


f 
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in a lower pit, closed with a painted 
slab, an untouched burial, apparently of the latter part of the 
third century B.c, Mr. Clement Gutch (scholar of King’s College, 
Cambridge) held the Cambridge studentship of 507. Mr. J. K. 
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Fotheringham (Demy of Magdalen) held the Oxford Student- 


i ship, and Mr. J. H. Marshall (scholar of King’s College, Cam- 
__ bridge) went out on his own account, and studied general Greek 


_ archeology in Athens, and all had done good work. The 
_ principal corporate undertakings of the school in the past 


session were the excavations at Naucratis and at Phylakopi 


(Melos). Since all the money available for excavation, out of 
the ordinary funds of the school, was required for Phylakopi, a 
special fund was raised for Naucratis by private subscription, 


anda generous and wholly unexpected contribution of 1o0/. 


_ by 


from the Society of Dilettanti relieved the committee of all 
anxiety. Ultimately, the whole cost of the work at Naucratis 
was met by the subscription from the Society of Dilettanti, and 
smaller, but most welcome, subscriptions from the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford and Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge, the contributions of private subscribers being 
transferred with their consent to the fund for Phylakopi. The 
work at Naucratis was done in the latter part of February and 
the earlier part of March, and the site of the great Hellenion 
was found, identified and partly cleared. The excavation 
of the prehistoric site of Phylakopi, in Melos—begun in 
1896 and continued in 1897 and 1898—was resumed in 
the. middle of April by Messrs. Mackenzie, Edgar & 
Atkinson, under the general supervision of the director. 
The principal results of the excavation were the discovery of a 
very perfect Megaron of Mycenzean type, with surrounding 
court, well, &c., and very well preserved houses, both of the 
Mycenzan and of the successive earlier settlements. Phylakopi 
had already been laid bare to at least as great an extent as 
Mycenz, Tiryns or any other site of the same description. 
Though it could hardly claim to vie with these in romantic 
interest, its archzeological importance, as an epitome of the 
*‘ Mycenzean ” and earlier periods on the coasts and islands of 
the Aigean, was scarcely inferior to theirs. The committee 
acknowledged their obligations to the Hellenic Society, who 
had undertaken to provide a large supplementary number of 
their “ Journal,” similar to the one containing the account of 
the excavations at Megalopolis, for the adequate publication of 
the results obtained at Phylakopi. The new conditions in 
which Crete had recently,been placed, and the final emancipa- 
tion of the. island from Turkish rule, had at last rendered 
it possible to organise a serious effort to recover the evi- 
dences of her early civilisation. How important were the 
results which a thoroughgoing investigation in this field held 
out to archeological science might be gathered from what had 
already been brought to light. The great inscription contain- 
ing the early laws of Gortyna stood alone as a monument of 
Greek civic legislation. The bronzes of tne Idaan cave had 
afforded a unique revelation of the beginnings of classical 
Greek art. Further researches, to which English investigation 
had largely contributed, had brought into relief the important 
part played here by the Mycenzean and still earlier civilisa- 
tions ; traces of what was believed to be an indigenous system 


of sign writing, anterior to the use of the Phcenician alphabet, 


had recently been found ; and indications had come to light 


attesting an intercourse with Egypt going back to the third, 


perhaps the fourth, millennium before our era. The better to 
‘solve the many interesting problems thus opened up, ‘a 
“Cretan Exploration Fund” had been formed, under the joint 
management of Mr. Arthur Evans and the director of the 
school at Athens. The sites selected included Knossos, the 


‘city of Minos, and the centre of the ancient sea-power of 


Crete ; Prasos, a chief stronghold of the original Eteocretan 
‘race; Lyttos, regarded as the model Dorian city; and the 
famous Diktzan cave, the legendary birthplace of Zeus, 
England, however, was not alone in this attractive field. Both 
France and Italy were already claiming their share, and others 
might be expected to follow suit. Mr.’ R. C. Bosanquet, 
formerly a student of the school, had been appointed to :the 
post of assistant-director, created for this year oniy. The 
library had received an accession of about 200 new books and 
pamphlets. The catalogue, which had long been in the press, 
had been completed to June 1899, and printed. The fourth 


~~ number of the “ Annual” was published in July last. Its contents 


dealt mainly with the work in Melos, but Mr. J. G. C. Anderson, 
a former student, contributed an account of a recent journey of 
exploration in Asia Minor, while another old student, Mr. 
J. W. Crowfoot, supplied some notes upon’ Late Anatolian 
art. One important development of the work of the school 
had recently engaged the attention of the committee. It had 
for some time past been felt that to complete the organisation 
required by British students it would be necessary to establish a 
British school at Rome upon lines somewhat similar to those of 
_ the school at Athens, a step which had already been taken by 
the French, the Germans and more recently by the Americans. 
_A sub-committee appointed by the committee of the British 
school at Athens had been occupied in drafting a scheme for a 
sister school in Rome. This scheme had received the general 
approval of a provisional committee, including more than a 
_ hundred scholars, artists and representative men in various 
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had been appointed by them to take the necessary steps for 
carrying it into effect. It was proposed that the schools at 
Athens and Rome should ultimately be placed under the 
management of a single committee. ‘The school at Athens had 
been unfortunate in the loss, during the past year, of Lord 
Herschell, Baron F. de Rothschild and Lady Howard de 
A more serious situation, however, would have to be 
faced next year. Some most important subscriptions, pro- 
mised in 1895 for a term of five years, would then expire, and 
unless either they were renewed, or an equivalent addition to 
the regular income of the school was obtained, future work 
would be most. seriously cramped. It was to this object, 
coupled with the proposed establishment of a British school at 
Rome, that the committee would have to devote their most 
anxious attention; and they appealed to their present sup- 
porters for all additional help, pecuniary or other, which. it 
might be in their power to give. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, con- 
gratulated the committee on the work achieved and the bril- 
liant prospects which lay before them. Crete offered a wide 
and fruitful field ; it was to be hoped adequate support would 
be forthcoming for it, and that the subscriptions promised in 
1895 and now expiring would be renewed. The need of a 
school in Rome had been referred to, and such a school would 
offer boundless opportunities for the student and for inquiries 
extending from classical times to the Middle Ages. In his day 
at Oxford the importance of archeology had not been realised. 
Classical study was purely literary, and ina picturesque sense 


| historical, but the penetration into the daily life of antiquity 


{ 


_ departments of public life, and a small executive committee | 
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displayed in the modern science of archeology was undreamt 
of. One question was, What was the educational value of 
these modern developments? Professor Jebb, in his Romanes 
Lecture, had dwelt with force on this aspect of the subject. Of 
direct influence on characters, possibly archzeology had less than 
the older studies. It might be that the excessive minuteness 
fostered by archeology made it unsuitable for younger men ; 
and he suggested that classical archeology should be postponed 
to post-graduate days. He was not, however, afraid that the 
new study would impair the study of history or prevent history 
from being well written. Great men and salient events would 
take care of themselves, and the burden of facts and particulars 
would not prevent the scholars of the future from doing justice 
to the records of the past. He had no fear of any but good 
results from the encouragement of the studies of the British 
school. He trusted also that liberal support would be accorded 
both to the school at Athens and to the projected similar insti- 
tution in Rome. 

Mr. F. E. Thompson seconded the motion, and as an old 
schoolmaster testified to the great value in education of archzo- 
logical study. ‘The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Director (Mr. D. G. Hogarth) gave an account of the 
work of the school, and stated that he was about to reside 
chiefly in Crete, and to leave the main part of the educational 
work of the school to Mr. Bosanquet. The work of the school 
could not be satisfactorily done by a single director. One man 
was needed for the work of education and another for explora- 
tion. This was so even when the work was confined to the 
mainland; it was infinitely more so when Crete, for example, 
was within the sphere of operations. Stress had rightly been 
laid on Crete, and it was matter of congratulation that Knossos 


‘had been secured for this country. Mr. Arthur Evans had 


with great courage embarked his own capital in the enterprise 
and bought a site. They would probably try on the Cretan 
cemeteries, and it was to be hoped that the law would permit 
a thorough exploration. In Preesos and the Diktzean Cave also 
a field lay open to their labours. Mr. Hogarth dealt also fully 
with the prospects of interesting finds at Naucratis, which he 
held to be very bright. There was no place with so curious a 
history and so full of problems for the archzologist. 

Professor Ernest Gardner moved the appointment of 
officers of the Society, and corroborated the views of Mr. 
Hogarth as to the antiquity and importaace of Naucratis. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Anderson and carried. 

The proceedings closed with the usual votes of thanks to 
auditors and other officers, and to the chairman. 

The accounts disclosed an income of 1,569/., including the 
Government grant of 500/.; a balance in hand of 1247, and 
annual subscriptions of 8247, 


VANDYKE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


N a letter to the 77ses on the exhibition of Vandyke’s works 
during the winter at the Royal Academy, Sir J. C. 
Robinson suggests that on this occasion the Academy should 
supplement the works of Vandyke by a special gathering of 
those of his principal scholars and successors in the field of 
portraiture in this country. In England the admirable pro- 
ductions of painters scarcely less excellent than those of the 
great capo scuola himself are curiously undervalued, whilst on 
the Continent they are virtually unknown. It would be very 
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desirable if a fine series of the works of Stone, Hahnemann, — 


Dobson, Jamison, Walker, and, above all, Sir Peter Lely, could 


be brought together in sequel to the Vandyke pictures. There | 
would be a healthy pride of race evoked by the sight of the | 


rich array of presentments of the noble matrons, beautiful 
daughters and gentlemen of old England which could so easily 
be brought together. It has been the fashion of late years to 
cry up ‘the seventeenth and eighteenth century portraits of the 
French school, and especially those of the more beautiful than 
virtuous ladies of those times ; but what comparison can there 
be betwixt the beauty of these rouged and powdered nymphs | 


and the splendid charms of Lely’s English great ladies? To Lely | 
His status in 


alone is due a national recognition of this kind. tus MI 
art has been greatly under-estimated. I believe that in his 
case such a gathering as I advocate would be a veritable 
revelation to’ both connoisseurs and the public, whilst it would 
be a notable gain in every respect to the possessors of Lely’s 
works, . 


HEXHAM ABBEY. 


HE name of Canon Grenwell is familiar to archeologists, 
and the interesting letter from him’ on the subject of the 
restoration of Hexham Abbey is sure of consideration. Asa 
member of the restoration committee and the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings the Canon is in a peculiar 
position. His letter to the ZZes may have some effect on the 
controversy. He says :— 

_ lam not writing as a solicitor for help in this work, but to 
vindicate the position the promoters of this undertaking claim 
to occupy, and to make an answer—I trust a completely satis- 
factory one—to the allegations of destructive intention made 
by the Society for the, Protection of Ancient Buildings against 
the proposed treatment of this noble church. 

As a member of the Hexham Abbey restoration committee, 
I may perhaps. be regarded as an advocate partial and preju- 
diced ; but, on the other hand, as one of the committee of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 1 may claim to 
be opposed to any tampering with, or needless alteration of, an 
ancient building. 

The report of the Society alleges that the structure is ina 
most dangerous condition, and demands that a large sum of 
money should -be immediately expended to arrest the ruin 
which is impending, Having had an almost lifelong acquaint-, 
ance with the building, I cannot help feeling, on a perusal of 
this report, that the dangerous and dilapidated condition of the 
building is very greatly exaggerated. I also think, as do others 
who know it equally well and are better able to judge as to its 
structural condition, that if the proposals made in the report of 
the Society were carried into effect the building might be 
endangered and to some extent disfigured. 

The report of the architects employed by the Hexham 
committee states, in the first place, most explicitly what is the 
actual condition of the fabric and what structural repairs should 
be made. It also deals with the alterations and restorations 
which the promoters of the work propose to carry out. 


Some of the modern disfigurements and displacements the 


present reparative plan intends to remove, so as.to bring. back 
the building and its accessories as far as possible to the 
condition they were in before these alterations. 

Whatever the nave may have been before 1296, it was at 
that time so much destroyed. by the Scotch burning that since 
then. the church has been without a nave, though about the end 
of the fourteenth century an attempt was made to build one, the 
work having been actually commenced. 

The church is now quite inadequate for the wants of the 
congregation, and as it is impossible to provide sufficient seats 
in the. present building, it is intended to build a nave on the 
lines of that projected in the fourteenth century, and in the 
spirit of the style then prevailing, the design being guided by 
the remains which still exist. It-is impossible to imagine that 
any reasonable objection can be made to such a plan. No 
destruction whatever will take place, but a necessary addition 
will be made to enable the congregation to be accommodated, 
while the appearance of the present church cannot fail to be 
improved and its artistic features enhanced by an extension 
enabling the~proper proportions of the building to exhibit 
themselves. 

In regard to the alterations proposed to be made ‘in the 
accessories and furnishings of the church, nothing will be done. 
except absolutely necessary reparations and reconstructions, 
with some equally desirable transpositions. 

_ The Frith-stool will be replaced where it stood before the 
dissolution. The stall work of the choir will again occupy its. 
old site. The ancient cover will resume its proper place over 
the font. The Leschman and Ogle shrines will be transferred 
to their old positions, There will be no repainting of the 
valuable series of pictures on the screens, but only such 
cleaning as will enable them to be adequately seen without any _ 
interference with the original painting. . 
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The exterior of the building will remain essentially as it is 
at present. fox hates ia a ee 
By this process Hexham Abbey will, it is hoped, be handed _ 
down to others as it has been to us: a possession of great 
price, a reminder to the future of what we owe to the past. - 


i & 


The rector is supported by a large and influential committee, 
all the members of which are truly conservative in regard to 
the abbey and all that belongs to it, They have entered upon 


the task of its preservation in the full confidence that the 
building will be the better for what is proposed to be done for 
it, and they hope that when the work is complete the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings will admit that the 
objects which the Society has always had in view have been — 
attained, 8 Se wert ar ne al 
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The King of Italy has purchased Mr. Frank Bramley’s _ 

‘“‘ Sheepshearing,” and presented it to the gallery of modern art 
in Venice. 4 ee pee LR Ee Oh eae 
Princess Christian has lent to the Artists’ Guild forthe 
exhibition at the Albert . Hall, which will be opened on ~ 
November 14 by Her Royal Highness, a gold chalice, time of — 
Luther, given by the Emperor Frederick to Princess Christian, 
and a silver box, A.D. 1650, with repoussé work and head of re 
King Christian of Denmark. Ut ced or 
“fhe Temple at Karnak was so much injured by the fall of ~ 
the columns a few weeks ago a sum of 50,000/. will be required 


to place what remains in a secure condition. . : 
“ Bleak House,” at Broadstairs, which as “ Fort House” M 
was occupied by Charles Dickens. during his holidays, was 
offered for sale on Monday, but as the bidding did not exceed — 
2,9752. it was withdrawn. ~ j rae ae ee ae 
The First Ordinary Meeting of the Liverpool Archi- — 
tectural Society (fifty-second session) will be held at the Law — 
Library, 41 Castle Street, on Monday next, November 6, 1899, 
- A Brass Vase, about 4} inches high, has been found ne: 
Lavernock, South Wales. The vase was full of gold, silv 
and bronze coins and other articles. There were: three finger 
rings, four golden aureases, 278 silver coins, three bronze coins, 
and a few fragments, An aureas of Diocletian, of about A.D. 
300, is the latest coin, ‘The denarii cover the reigns of emperors 
from A.D, 211 to 296. ; i leis le 
The New University of London Hall for the Science of — 
Political Economy, for which a site has been provided in the 
new street being formed by the London County Council in 
Clare Market, Strand, is to be proceeded with at once, The — 
design by Mr. Maurice B, Adams, F.R.I.B.A., has been chosen — 
by the trustees, of which body the Bishop of London and Mr. — 
Sidney Webb, L.C.C., are active members. Mr. Passmore — 
Edwards has given 10,000/. towards the cost of the unde 
taking. oF a 
A Statue of Charles de Gonzaque, Dnc de Nevers, has bee 
erected in Charleville, in the Ardennes. It is the work of 
M: Alphonse Colle. J35nks BG Soe eee BEG fer 
Salle des Fétes of the Paris Exhibition 


~ 
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The Cupola of the 
will be adorned with figures by the following artists :— 
Metallurgy, electricity and steam by M. Cormon; indust 
arts by M. Flameng ; agriculture by M. Maignary; social scie 
and “assistance publique” by M. Rochegrosse. ee | 

IW. Cormon, the French painter, has been ‘appointed ch 
of one of the ateliers at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in successi 
to M. Aimé Morot. . +a 1h Sadia a 

The Meetings of the Civil and Mechanical Engineer 
Society commenced on the 2nd inst., when Mr, Burrels r 
a paper on modern steam waggons. During the season th 
following papers will be read :—Fire-proof Structures,” 
Mr. Blakesly ; ‘Well Foundation in India,” by Mr. W. 
Francken ; ‘Geographical Solutions of certain Problem 
Engineering,” by Mr. F. H. Hummel ; “Ventilation of la 
Buldings,” by Mr. M. O’Gorman ; “ Fly-wheel Accidents,” 
Professor A. Sharp; “ Valve Gears and Valve Diagrams,” 
Professor R. H. Smith ; “ Bicycle Construction, Driving Gea: 
and Appliances,” by Mr. J. Derry. ae 

A Commencement has been made with the work which — 
will carry into practical effect the idea of constructing a memorial - 
cloister in the “ Postmen’s Park,” Aldersgate, for commemoratin 
the names and deeds of everyday heroes and heroines. Mr. G. — 
F, Watts, R.A, the originator of the idea, who will defray the — 
cost, has conceived a very simple design, consisting of a red- — 
tiled roof. sloping from ire wall. to a height of 7 feet from the — 
ground. The floor, which will be about 7 feet wide, will also — 
be red tiled, and the covered-way will extend a distance of — 
50 feet. Above the seats are to be placed a number of ~ 
memorial tablets, which will contain a record of the names and 
heroic achievements of all those who deserve the Victoria Cross — 
of Peace Ane ee oe 5. i a 
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HORNSEY CENTRAL LIBRARY. 
4 E. J. LOVEGROVE, Architect. 
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Tue late Sir JoHN Everetr Muitiais, P.R.A., pur- 
chased a site in Palace Gate for a mansion from Messrs. 
Cusitr & Co. in 1873. Afterwards he erected the large 
house upon it which became one of the best known in 
London. Four years before the Duke of Brprorp pur- 
chased the adjoining site, which had the advantage of 
having two frontages on to Kensington-Gore, the other 
to Palace Gate. On it he built the two-storey house or 
cottage of grey stone, known as Thorney House, which now 
forms a marked contrast with the lofty buildings about it. 
The Duke had covenanted to erect only one private resi- 
dence and that no trade or business was to be carried on. 
He also purchased another plot under similar conditions, 
except that there was nothing stated about the number of 
houses to be erected on it.. The Duke’s property was 
not long since purchased by Mr. Hosecoop, who con- 
templated to erect upon it a large block of residential flats, 
for which it was peculiarly suited. The MILLats trustees 
invoked the aid of the Courts to prevent such a 
use of the ground, because it would involve a breach of the 
covenants, for flats could not be described as a private 
residence, and the owner could not be said to avoid carry- 
ing on a trade or business. For the defence it was main- 
tained that, although there might be several residents in the 
block of flats, it would not be more than one house, and 
would ‘not have more than one entrance door. Mr. Justice 


- FARWELL, in his judgment on Tuesday, said he could not 


see any difference between a terrace of adjoining residences 
separated from one another vertically anda series of 
residences or flats with horizontal separations, and the 
block could not be held as corresponding with a messuage 
to be used only for a private residence. There could be 
no doubt either that the owner would be carrying on the 
trade or business. of letting apartments. As to the im- 


‘portant question whether the covenants with the Duke of 


Brprorp and his successors should benefit Sir JoHN 
Mitrats and his trustees, his lordship decided in the 
affirmative. Sir Joun MiLiais might not have been aware 
of the existence of the covenants and the advantages they 
brought to him. But that knowledge was not necessary. 
The injunction applied for by the MILLais trustees was 


therefore granted, and for the present at least the block of 
_ flats cannot be erected. 


Tue report of the committee of the Bristol Public 
Library announces with satisfaction that the late Mr. 
Vincent Stuckey LEAN has bequeathed 50,000/. for the 
further development of the free libraries of the city. They 
say :—‘‘ The long contemplated scheme for erecting a new 


‘central library, to contain the entire reference library col- 


lections in a building worthy of the city, is now within 
reach of accomplishment. The committee have already 
before them an exhaustive report prepared by the city 
librarian, which sets forth the probable area, requirements, 


- &c., for such a building; but they are not yet in a position 


to submit their recommendations.” Sir W. H. Witrs has 
erected a district library. The tender of Messrs. WILKINS 
& Sons has been accepted for the erection of the New 
North District Library, of which Mr. W. V. GouGu is archi 
tect: It has been estimated that over two millions of 
persons have used the various magazine and newsrooms, 


and that 16,618 persons have borrowed books for home 


reading. The report is satisfactory, but Bristol has had 
a long experience of libraries, for as far back as ‘1613 the 
city library was founded, and two years after the Library in 
the Marsh was erected, and the present building in King 
Street dates from 1740. 


A pECcIsION by Mr. Justice Kexewicu shows that land 
acduired for a sewage farm cannot be employed for another 


purpose such as the site for an isolation hospital. In 1883. 


the authorities of Hanwell’ acquired twenty-eight acres of 
the Osterly Park estate for the disposal of the sewage of 


e F; the parish. Afterwards two acres in addition were obtained. 
In 1897 the District Council were authorised by the Local 
Government Board to use part of the land as a site for the 


a 


‘and had allowed it to remain on the premises. 


erection of a hospital for infectious diseases... The Earl.of 


| Jersey applied for an injunction to restrain the Council 


from such a use of the land, on the ground that the order of 
the Local Government Board was wdtra vires. The case was 
heard at length in the Chancery Division, and Mr. Justice 
KEKEWICH granted an injunction to restrain the Councih 
from the erection of the proposed hospital. It is usually 
most difficult to obtain sites for such buildings, and the 
Hanwell Council were to Some extent yielding .to popular 
prejudice when it was proposed to erect the hospital near 
the sewage farm. As the district is becoming more in- 
habited it will be difficult to obtain another site. . But 
the obligation to erect the hospital stillremains. The Local 
Government Board should take up the subject, and by the 
aid of some impartial tribunal endeavour to remove the 
obstacles which are created whenever it is proposed to erect 
a hospital in suburban districts. 


Tue County Council of Surrey have applied for per- 
mission to borrow 71,2707, which will be expended in 
additions and improvements at the Brookwood Lunatic 
Asylum. Large as is the sum it is only for temporary 
accommodation, for it is intended to erect a new asylum in 
the eastern part of Surrey, which will be a_ costly under- 
taking. At the inquiry Mr. F. Howe 1, the county sur- 
veyor, said he had calculated the cost of new wards at 8#d. 
per cubic foot, It was generally found that in asylums 
accommodation costs about 200/. per patient. At Brook- 
wood there was already an administrative block, and con- 
sequently the cost would only refer to the wards, and fell 
to 125/. per patient. - At first it was proposed to carry out 
a still cheaper scheme, but the Commissioners of Lunacy 
declined to-approve of it. The chapel will cost 6,0004,. 
and an electric lighting installation 5,700/, It will also be 
necessary to expend at least 1ro,ooo/. for water supply. It 
is proposed to construct two large reservoirs, each holding 
750,000 gallons. ‘The expenditure is very large, but what 
else is to be done in a county where pauper lunatics are 
increasing every year ? 


ConTRACTORS should remember that, according to a 
judgment given in the Queen’s Bench Division on Saturday,, 
they are responsible for the scaffolding erected. by any sub- 
contractors employed by them, unless there is an agreement 
to the contrary. In the case Pavis v. WiLts the plaintiff, 
who was employed by a sub-contractor in the erection of 
houses at Battersea; whilst walking under a scaffold con- 
structed by another sub-contractor, met with an accident 
which injured his thumb by a slate falling through the 
boards, and was unable to work for four months. The 
scaffolding was put up by the sub-contractor for the brick- 
work ; but as he had not pointed the walls the scaffolding 
was not removed, and it was utilised by other sub-contractors. 
The County Court judge decided in favour of the plaintiff. 
The defendant - ze. the builder—appealed. The case was. 
heard by Mr. Justice RipLry and Mr. Justice DARLING. 
They held the builder was responsible because he had con- 
tracted for the erection of the scaffolding by the sub-cen- 
tractor for brick-laying ; that he pe:mitted it to be used, 
Although 
he had not provided it or constructed it, the judges inferred 
that he had adopted it, and permitted workmen to use it. 
The appeal was therefore dismissed. 


THE restoration of the west front of Bath Abbey is to. 
be a memorial of the four- hundredth anniversary of the 
commencement of the erection of the building. We need 
hardly say it is not the first church which stood on the site. 
As early as. A.D, 676 a nunnery was erected there, which in — 
A.D. 775 was succeeded by a college of secular canons. In 
the reign of Henry I, as we lately narrated, JOHN DE 
VILLULA rebuilt the Abbey of Bath, and wished to make of 
it a cathedral. That building must have heen of great 
extent, for the present abbey, large as it is, occupies not 
more than the site of the ancient nave, Forty years after 
the commencement of the building there was a dissolution - 
of monasteries, and the abbey was-left unfinished. After 
several years of neglect a laymanin 1572 began a reparation, 
but it was not until 1609 that the building could be con- 
sidered .as. completed. ‘This week special services. have 
been held in commemoration of the erection in 1499 of the 
new abbey by Bishop Kine and Prior Birp. Z 
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BYZANTINE CONSTANTINOPLE.* 
HE relation between geography and history was not 
recognised until a comparatively late period. There 
was, for instance, some surprise expressed when the late 


Cardinal Newman said, about 1854 :—‘‘ Than geography” 


a nobler, a wider, a more philosophical subject cannot be ; 
it runs collaterally with the history of the crust of the 
earth, or geology, on the one hand, and with the history of 
the human race on the other.. It is difficult to hinder it 
from embracing ethnology, and the philosophy of the 
relations between human nature, physical and moral, and 
the material dwelling place where it passes the probationary 
portion of its existence.” It is now realised that we cannot 
understand many events of history unless we are able to realise 
the stage on which they were enacted. Indeed, at the present 
time there can be no question that England is suffering re- 
verses because the geography of Natal and the Transvaal was 
not fully understood. Hereafter critics of the war will find 
it difficult to realise why positions were selected which were 
unsuited to the arms we possess, and to the strategy which 
was contemplated. Constantinople in its history also’ 
exemplifies the importance of geography. The beauty of 
the approaches from the sea has been admired by all 
travellers. Seen from the Bosphorus, the city at once 
appears Oriental and spectacular as a scene in a fairy tale. 
The site was not, however, selected with a view to effect. 


There was a tradition that Byzas, the founder, was a son of 


NEPTUNE, -and the foresight to appreciate so advantageous 
a position which gave a command of the sea might well be 
ascribed to a sea-god, _ Professor VAN MILLINGEN therefore 
says:— ; : 


The history of Constantinople cannot be understood unless 
the extraordinary geographical position is present in the mind. 
No city owes so much to its site. The vitality and power of 
Constantinople are rooted in a unique location. Nowhere is 
the influence of geography upon history more strikingly 
marked. Here to a degree that is marvellous the possibilities 
of the freest and widest intercourse blends with the possibilities 
of complete isolation. No city can be more in the world and 
out of the world. It is the meeting point of some of the most 
important highways on the globe, whether. by sea or land ; 
the centre around which diverse vast and wealthy countries lie 


within easy reach, inviting intimate commercial relations and | 


permitting extended political control. Here the peninsula 
of Asia Minor, stretching like a bridge across the seas 
that sunder Asia and Europe, narrows the waters between 
the two great continents to a stream only half a mile 
across. Hither the Mediterranean ascends through the 
avenues of the A°gean and the Marmora from the regions 
of the south, while the Euxine and the Azoff spread 
a pathway to the regions of the north. Here is a harbour 
within which the largest and richest fleets can find a 
shelter. But no less remarkable is the facility with which the 
great world so near at hand can be excluded. Access to this 
port by sea is possible only through the straits of the Helles- 
pont on the one side, and through the straits of the Bosporus 
on the other—defiles which, when properly guarded, no hostile 
navy could penetrate. These channels with the Sea of 
Marmora between them formed, moreover, a natural moat 
which prevented an Asiatic foe from coming within striking 
distance of the-city, while the narrow breadth of the promontory 
in which the city stands allowed the erection of fortifications 
along the west which could be held against immense armies by 
a comparatively small force. As Dean Stanley, alluding to the 
selection of the site for the new capital of the empire, has 
observed, “ Of all the events of Constantine’s life this choice is 
the most convincing and enduring proof of his real genius.” 


The natural advantages of the position were strengthened 
from time to time by walls and other defences, There 
may be masonry still existing in Constantinople which dates 
from the time when Byzas is supposed to have lived, and 
on which XENopHON and his Ten Thousand gazed. The 
map which Herr von Husner has prepared for ‘ Byzan- 
tine Constantinople ” 
of fortifications which exists. There is an outer circuit along 
the Sea of Marmora and the Golden Horn, with a con- 
necting land line, which measures about twelve English 
miles, and this is subdivided by other examples of military 
construction to protect some of the interior districts, - Very 
few travellers have cared to follow the course of the remains 


* Byzantine Constantinople ; The Walls of the Cit fount 

“ B i bey ty and adjoining 
dzesterioad: Stites. By Alexander Van ‘Millingen, M.A., Pisieesor of 
History, Robert College, Constantinople. (London: John Murray.) 
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schools for the production of architects. CONSTANTINE’S- | 


| mass, hard as rock, 


presents the most extensive collection. 
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of the old fortifications. THeopnie Gautier resolved 
to perambulate them, but he was overcome by the sadness _ 4 
which appears to-surround the ruins, and he says there is 
not in any part of the world a promenade more austerely 
melancholy, The walls testify to terrible attacks, and large 
trees and parasitical plants are growing in fissures which 
were once solid. ‘Gipson has calculated that the sum 
expended on the fortifications, with the porticoes and aque- 
ducts, amounted to 2,500,000/. . But there can be no pre- 
cision in the estimate. _ The present volume of Professor 
Van MILLINGEN deals with the construction of the walls. 
Hereafter he will, we hope, treat of the buildings which 
they protected. - SNe a FE i eee errr 
As we have said, Greeks and other races had settled at 
Byzantium at least a thousand years before the appearance 
of CONSTANTINE. But the Emperor was supposed to have 
selected the site for a second’ Rome through divine inspira- 
tion. ‘The old legend which the Professor repeats is that 
he walked along the line which was to be the boundary of 
his capital as if he were following a guide which he alone 
beheld, and when some of the courtiers remonstrate 
about the extent of the ground that was traversed th 
Emperor replied that he would go on “ until He stops Who 
goes before me.” In the JVotitia the city is said to b 
14,075 Roman feet in length and 6,150 in breadth. Con 
STANTINE wished to have the work completed in a sho 
time, but he found that a sufficient number of architects = 
act as designers and superintendents could not be found in 
his empire. It was therefore necessary to set up training 


walls, however, were superseded before a century had 
elapsed. A different line of defence became necessary — 
under the Theodosian dynasty. Concerning the new 
system our author says :— _ Co a er 
The work of construction was éntrusted to the Faction 
several inscriptions on the walls testify. In 447, when ‘Theo 
dosian fortifications were repaired and extended, the Blues and 
the Greens furnished between them 16,000 labourers for 
undertaking, The stone employed in the fortifications is tertiary 
limestone brought from the neighbourhood of Makrikeui, — 
where the tollows and mounds found in quarrying are still — 
visible. The bricks used are from 1 foot 1 inch to 1 
2 inches square and 2 inches thick. They are some 
stamped with the name of their manufacturer or don 
occasionally bear the name of the contemporary emp: 
the indiction in which they were made. - Mortar 1 
powdered brick was employed in large quantities les 
dry without taking hold, and bound the masonry 
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If we accept the statement in some of the inscriptions, — 
it is evident the Theodosian walls were run up in a hurry. — 
Some parts did not occupy more than two months. No — 
doubt the explanation is the impending danger from 
wild hordes of the north, who, with all their bravery, 
unable to scale walls which were defended. ‘The const 
tion of the walls was simple, but some of the gates have 
different character. The principal one was the Po 
Aurea, which was built of squared and polished n 
without cement. The gates glittered like gold, and t 
were several statues set up in various parts of the struc 
There seemed to be a curious mixture of Christianity a d 
paganism in the subjects. It is worth noting that in 1625 _ 
Sir THomas Rog, the English Ambassador to the Porte, 
endeavoured to secure some of the reliefs for England. 
paid a sum in advance for them to high officials, and 
would have succeeded if it were not for a revolt among the — 
people. It is remarkable that Ror should be the 01 
Englishman whose name is associated in any way with 
remains, Professor VAN MILLINGEN revives many historic 
scenes by describing some of the processions which passed — 
through the various gates, and we have many glimpses 0 
the strange and often terrible history of Byzantium, O 
to some unaccountable reason that history is not m 
studied in this country, although of late years Const 
nople has been under British protection. But the Germa 
and French have perceived the importance which Constan 
nople holds in European history, and the topography of 
city has been studied by them with as much care as ear 
scholars had bestowedon Roman i s 
_. That the buildings in the city rivalled those of Rom 
was the belief of ancient travellers, but the assaults 
which Byzantium was. subjected were fatal to many of he. 


elements of architectural beauty. It cannot be said that 
any of the buildings shown in the numerous illustrations 
deserve to be comprised- among the great works of archi- 
tecture ; but, considered simply as a feat of military 
_ engineering, the fortifications present an architectural 
appearance which is not often found among works of that 
class: If construction which was dictated by _ sternest 
" necessity was so pleasing in appearance, it is only reason- 
able to conclude that the accounts given by ancient writers 
| of the beauty of the buildings of the city were not 
. exaggerated. 
‘ The interest of what has survived along the walls in 
Constantinople is archzeological rather than architectural. 
The problems which are offered for solution are numerous. 
_ We can barely indicate some of them. Was Grpson right 
» when he said the Seraglio stood on the site of the primitive 
Greek republic? Did the-site of the old castles indicate 
the spot which was selected by Darius to connect the two 
continents by a bridge of boats? Where were the sites 
_ of the temples of Zrus, ApoLito,. APHRODITE, Wc. ? 
4 The positions of the ancient cisterns are also difficult 
=e to identify... The ruins. called Takfour Sarai” are 
. supposed to have formed part of the Porphyrogenitus 
: palace, although earlier writers have placed that building in 
: the Habdomon. ‘The Professor says :—‘‘The northern 
facade was supported by pillars and piers, and its whole 
surface decorated with beautiful and varied patterns of 
mosaic formed of small pieces of brick and stone. The 
numerous windows of the building were framed with 
marble, and the graceful balconies on the east and south 
looked out on the superb views which the lofty position of 
the palace commanded. The western facade, being the 
most exposed to hostile missiles, was screened by a tower.” 
The neighbouring palace of Blachernz is another. puzzle. 
There are ruins, but they have no distinctive character. 
This building was supposed to be indescribable, and the 
interior was decorated with gold, mosaics, marbles, colours 
and jewels. In the vicinity of the palace are. the 
towers which some archzeologists describe as those of 
. ANEAMUS and Isaac ANGELUS. The former was a conspirator 
against ALEXIUS COMNENUS. He suffered great tortures, 
but was tough enough to survive. His prison was the 
abode of many other prominent subjects, and a history of it 
would throw much light upon the annals of Byzantium. 
The Habdomon was, it is supposed, a great plain outside 
the city, where the army was encamped, and there were 
several most important buildings near it, but there is no 
unanimity about the identification of it. Professor VAN 
MILLINGEN is confident that the modern village of 
Makrikeui, on the shore of the Sea of Marmora, marks the 
place, but other investigators place it near the palace of the 
Porphyrogenitus and the quarter of Blacherne. When it 
is so difficult to obtain agreement about the position of so 
large a region it is not to be expected that there can be 
much more success with comparatively small. structures. 
Archzeologists who may consider that Western Europe is 
exhausted as a field of inquiry will find a new territory in 
Constantinople, especially in the parts which Professor 
Van Mitiincen has described with so much care and 
research. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE AS A MEMORIAL. 


HE announcement of the renewal of the roof of the 

: Crystal Palace does not seem to have caused much 
commotion among the opponents of restoration. It will be 

said, perhaps, that the building is not ancient. It has not 

. yet attained its half-century. On the other hand, it pos- 
_. — sesses an historic interest which should compensate for the 

deprivation of age. There would -be’ an outcry if it had 
~_ been discovered that in many a building less famous the 
___ original roof-covering was superseded by a more enduring 
material. For the sake of consistency, if for no other 
reason, the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings 
- should have remonstrated when it was: proposed to remove 
the 16 oz. and the 21 oz. glass and to substitute glass of 

26 oz. and 32 0z. ‘The explanation which the directors 
could offer about the necessity of conserving the building 

is quite familiar to the Society, and as it has been generally 
treated as merely an excuse for vandalism, we do not see 
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why it should be accepted in the present case. As we ' 
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have already said, the building at one time was considered 
to possess Surpassing interest, and on that account it is as 
much deserving of the fostering care of the Society as 
buildings of less importance, and we cannot understand 
why an effort was not made to have the original materials 
treated'reverentially. 

At the present time the Crystal Palace must, moreover, 
appear under a peculiar aspect. Now, as at the end of 
several of the centuries and half-centuries, civilised man is 
filled with anxiety to behold something that is really new. 
The Persian poet tells us that he, and no doubt his 
countrymen also, were bored with the monotony of the 
heavens. Day after day they had to look on the same 
sun, moon, stars, and the fleeting clouds introduced no 
novelties in colour. We do not pay much attention to what 
is above us, but we are no less wearied with what we see 
around. ‘The world has become so weary, flat, stale and 
unprofitable for us that, in order to make a little novelty 
out of the continuous monotony, we have devised a 
pessimistic philosophy.. The possibility of a change at one 
time seemed probable. Next year there is.to be an 
exhibition in Paris, but at present there is not one element 
in it which promises to be unusual. The buildings will be in 
keeping with those which are familiar to residents in Paris. 
There is no sign of a new entertainment. The spectacle 
will no doubt be kaleidoscopic, but, as every one is now well 
instructed, they will be able to discern the simple elements 
which compose it, and their limited number. The inventor 
of a novelty for the exhibition would not only gain money 
and renown; he would be considered a benefactor to the 
universe. With all the incitement to exertion the inventive 
power-of man seems to be paralysed. Yet so strange in 
their origin are happy thoughts, if the exhibition could be 
postponed for another year it might become over-dazzling 
with surprises. 

Fifty years ago the world, and England in particular, 
was in a similar state of despair. The proposal to hold a 
universal exhibition was accepted as a brilliant inspiration. 
But what kind of building could be erected to contain the 
most interesting products of men’s hands? The authorities 
had taken a rather low view of the qualities of the contri- 
butions. They resolved to exclude works of art such as 
paintings, either from the fear that they would not be seen 
properly, or that the-effect caused by them would react 
injuriously on the other products. ‘The Commissioners at 
one time ‘utended to construct a temporary building, which 
would have been an anticipation on a colossal scale of the 
Brompton boilers. Then there was a competition arranged. 
The designs generally confirmed the Commissioners’ project 
of a building which they could erect unaided, and save the 
funds from an outlay for percentage. It is well to remember 
there was a stage in the history of the exhibition of 1851 
when the whole scheme was likely to collapse by the 
absence of a financial foundation. Illustrious as were the 
names to be found among the promoters, they were in- _ 
efficient to charm advances in the City, and it was only 
through the intervention of Mr. Francis FULLER, an 
auctioneer and surveyor of repute, who assumed a direct 
responsibility for outlay, the crisis was overcome. As they 
were doubtful about the,profits which were to rise from so 
novel an experiment, the Commissioners were not to be 
blamed if they tried to economise as much as possible 
in the buildings. It was, however, realised that failure 
might be ascribed to an unattractive building ; and ac- 
cordingly it was considered prudent to have an archi- 
tect who might serve as_a scapegoat. [f judged by 
architectural qualities the best design submitted was one by — 
Hecror Horeav. But he wasa Frenchman, and it did 
not seem fitting that in such a case a foreigner should save 
us. His building, however, could have served for a great 
many purposes, and the Commissioners felt it was not suit- 
able, although they were unable to define its shortcomings. 
WittiAM TuRNER’s design had not the monumental 
appearance of Horeav’s, but it came nearer to what was _ 
desiderated. TurNER was probably the most extensive 
builder of conservatories ; or, in other words, created more 
structures of iron and glass than any man of that time. 
One of his sons, too, was an able architect, and could im- 
part character to all the parts that were constructed of iron, 
Among the Commissioners. TURNER’s design grew in favour 


rom day to day, and there seemed to be no doubt of its 
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acceptance. TURNER, however, was not only an enthusiast 
but an effusive one, and his manner of assuming great 
responsibilities as if they were trifles could hardly fail to 
raise misgivings about his fitness to have the designing as 
well as the construction of so onerous a work in a very 
limited time. j hy SoS 
While the affair was in that state of uncertainty JOSEPH 
PaxToNn appeared. He then had charge of the great 
gardens at Chatsworth, and he was eminent as a ‘consulting 
engineer and architect, as well as an adviser on all practical 
snbjects in the horticultural world. He had patented a 
roof which enabled glass houses to be run up by the mile. 
He had not TuRNER’s genius for constructing grandiose 
buildings, but he was known to be a safe man. He had 
not entered in the competition, but the delay in accepting a 
design made him consider the subject. His first thought 
was sketched on a sheet of blotting-paper while he was sup- 
posed to be engaged as a railway director in hearing charges 
against porters and guards, His influence through the 
Duke of DEVONSHIRE was powerful, and his proposals, 
although irregular, were received with attention. He had 
the advantage of being able to guarantee that a great firm 
of contractors, like Fox & HEenpeErRson, of Derby, would 
co-operate with him. TURNER would, on the other hand, 
desire to carry out his design in his own works. However, 
a majority of the Commissioners preferred the latter’s 
design, and it was only through the most zealous diplo- 
matic efforts of Lord GraNnvILLE that the scale was turned. 
Any one who looks at an old woodcut of Paxton’s 
design in its original state must allow that as an example 
of architecture it is of the poorest quality. At the sug- 
gestion of Barry the roof was arched in order to clear the 
tops of a couple of trees, and this alteration removed much 
of the commonplaceness of “the mighty sunlit aisle.” 
What was most valuable in the plan was the ease with 
which it lent itself to construction. CHARLES Fox, to 
whom the working details had to be left, introduced as few 
units as possible. In consequence the construction went 
on apace. It was possible to observe the growth of the 
building, and the works soon became an attraction for the 
crowd. THACKERAY in his famous “ May Day Ode” ex- 
pressed the popular belief when he said :— . 


As though ’twere by a wizard’s rod, 

A blazing arch of lucid glass 

Leaps like a fountain from the grass 
To meet the sun ! 


A quiet green but few days since, 

With cattle browsing in the shade; 

And here are lines of bright arcade 
In order raised ! 


A palace as for fairy prince, 
A rare pavilion, such as man 
Saw never since mankind began, 
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class, but in general the world has gone back to the 


And built and glazed ! 


Was there ever a building which excited so much 
delight ? The palace itself was as great an attraction as 
any of its contents. Visitors appeared to think there was 
a mysterious connection between it and its treasures, yet 
there are few in London who would now be able to indicate 
its site. In theory, at least, glass became for the moment 
the most suitable of all building materials. In contemporary 
journals there will be found suggestions for raising all 
manner of buildings with walls and roofs of glass. An 
Arcadia of a kind which the poet had not imagined was 
supposed to be within reach, and the man of the hour was 
JosEPpH Paxton. Is it any wonder that he. became | 
corpulent? DickENs wrote of him to the. Duke of 
DEVONSHIRE :—“I don’t know how heavy he is going to 
be (I mean in the scale), but I begin to think Danter 
LAMBERT must have been in his family.” It is not often 
success In architecture attains such an avoirdupois result. 

The Palace of Glass had served its purpose when the 
exhibition was closed. But as there is a tendency to 
idolatry in man it was treated as if it were some wondrous 
symbol and guarantee of the “good time coming.” 


‘by Messrs. MELtowrs & Co., of Sheffield, is consequently 
an operation which will help to preserve many associations 


- Platt, Limited, of Salford, which took place as the result of aie 


Petitions were signed in favour of its retention and without 
any thought of utilising: it, and the public were not satisfied 
until an assurance was given that it was not to -be 
demolished. but taken down and re-erected on a more 
favourable site in Sydenham. Although there were no 
precedents for so much anxiety about a building in earlier: 


ages, and similar delight in a building has not arisen in 
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later years, we are disposed to accept the enthusiasm of 
the time as an indication of what architecture can do under 
favourable conditions. The zealots for the Crystal Palace — 
might not be able to appreciate a Greek temple or a — 
Medizval cathedral, but they bowed down before the fresh-_ 
ness of the building, and magnified any good qualities it 
possessed to a super-eminent degree. As long as men can 
act as they did in 1851, it cannot be said that the power — 
of architecture is less than that of painting and sculpture. 
The admiration for glass buildings and the belief ina — 
new architectural era, in which old-fashioned materials and _ 
arrangements were to be discarded, was too extraordinary 
for endurance. The building at Sydenham, which was an — 
improvement on the original at Hyde Park, imparted a new ss 
feature to the beautiful Surrey landscape, and gave an 
impetus to the creation of. a suburban district around it, 
But however pleasing the Crystal Palace andits grounds 
appeared from without, within the building there were 
elements which were fatal to the spreading of the new oA 
architecture. It was impossible to look at the colossal 
reproductions of Karnac, Benihassan and Abu Simbel, the oem 
no less remarkable sculptured halls from Nineveh, the aS 
Greek and Roman Courts, the Pompeian house, the Court — 
of Lions and other parts of the Alhambra, the Byzantine 
and Romanesque Courts, the Renaissance Court and the 
Elizabethan Court without coming to the conclusion that the. 
palace itself was a flimsy thing. It was, however, made of — 
genuine glass; iron and wood, while the materials used inthe _ 
courts were generally imitations. But the latter, with all 
their defects, suggested ‘massiveness and endurance, while 
the palace seemed to be at the mercy of a heavy shower of 
rain. We know, too, that several of the courts have 
vanished, and it is not easy to keep those which remain — 
from appearing as tumble-down buildings; but effect counts 
for much, and at Sydenham it was not favourable to the 
pretensions of glass as a principal building material. For 
more than forty years, however, the glass has resisted wind 
and weather, but we no longer hear it suggested that — 
virtreous buildings should be seen everywhere. And yer 
many improvements have’ been devised for fastening plates 
of glass together, and expansion and contraction no longer 
cause much apprehension: There has been a greater 
demand for conservatories and_ other buildings of that — 


materials which were employed prior ta tHe time when the 
exhibition building rose like an exhalation from Hyde Park, 
We should, however, always look on the Sydenham 
Palace with an interest in which pity is mingled. It will, 
we hope, long remain, for it is one of the 2Wusions perdues 
of architecture. OwrN Jones, Dicpy Wyatt, J. B. 
Warinc, R. P. PULLAN and other architects co-operated 
in its erection and believed it was destined to mark for 
them the beginning of a period when inventiveness was to 
have full liberty, and for the public it was to become a 
educational agent in comparison with which the Great 
Exhibition was only a failure. ‘The renewing of the ro 
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THE LATE MR. W:-E. PLATS 2am 

WE have received with great regret news of the death of 
William Ernest Mather, aged twenty-two, eldest son of Mr. 
William Mather, formerly M.P. for the Gorton Division “OF 
Lancashire, and head of the well-known firm of Mather kia 


riding accident on Saturday morning. On that morning Mr 

Mather went out for a ride, and was returning home along 
Middleton Road about, noon when his horse took fright and ran 
away. Mr. Mather was a skilled rider, and the probability is 
that he would have kept his seat and eventually brought th e 
animal under control had he had a clean macadamised road; 
before him, but very speedily the horse dashed madly on t 
the stone pavement at the Cheetham Hill end of the road. It 
then slipped and fell, throwing its rider violently to the ground. 
Dr. Cantley, surgeon, of Great Cheetham Street, was near at 
the time and witnessed the sad accident. He at once went to_ 
the young man’s assistance, and helped to carry him into the 
house of Dr. Buckley. Mr. Mather soon became unconscious ‘ 
and in that condition was conveyed to his home at Woodhill, 

where he received every medical aid. He, however, never 
euoveed consciousness, and passed peacefully away at tite 
0’ CLOCK, s ik ‘g , ; By here ae Be eS 
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MEMORIAL service for the late Sir Arthur Blomfield was 


ve held on Friday last at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square. 


‘There was a large congregation, those present including Sir 
_ John Taylor, Sir William Robinson, Sir James and Mr. Henry 


Blyth, the Archdeacon of Maidstone (representing the Dean 


and Chapter of Canterbury), Canon Duckworth, Canon Hervey, 
‘Canon and Miss Routledge, Mrs. George Blomfield and Miss 


-- Blomfield, Professor Aitchison, R.A., Mr. Ouless, R.A., Mr. 


frank Dicksee, R.A., Mr. A. Parsons, -A.R.A, Mr. Aston 


Webb, A.R.A., Mr. Kenneth Graham (secretary of the Bank’ 
_.of England), Mr. S. Flamank (secretary of the Corporation of 
the Church House), Mr. Phené Spiers, Mr. Pinero, Mr. John | 


Richmond, Miss Richmond, Mr. W. J. Locke (secretary of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects), Captain Malton, Mrs. 
Marcus Stone, Mr. J. T. Lee, Dr. Holman, Dr. Ogle, Mr. D. 
Irvine (secretary of the Arts Club), Mr. C. L. Eastlake, Mr. R. 
Barrett, the Rev. E. and Mrs. Lascelles, Mr. E. H. Martineau, 
Mr. Royds, Mr. E. W. Mountford, Mr. Frank Pearson, Mr. 
Beresford Pite,; Mr. G. H.- Birch, Mr. E. Crofts, Mr. John 
Leighton, Mr. G. E. Monckton and Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
Prynne (president of the Architectural Association). The 
service. was conducted by the Archdeacon of London, 
assisted by the Rev. R. Dixon Box. In the course 
of a brief address Archdeacon Sinclair said that Sir 
Arthur Blomfield stood with Ruskin, Pugin, Barry, Scott, 
Street, and Pearson in restoring Pointed or Gothic architecture 
as a science, with principles and laws of its own, instead of 
‘being, as it had been mainly in the hands of previous revivers, 
-an imperfectly understood medley of beautiful details merely to 
‘be reproduced in ill-adapted imitation without system or pro- 
portion. His beautiful style was that thoroughly English one 
which! prevailed from Edward III. to Elizabeth, though, as was 
shown by the church of St. Barnabas at Oxford, he could adapt 
himself to any style that was chosen. Probably no architect 
hhad built or restored so many churches, and there were few 
counties where he had not left evidences of his taste and skill. 
Hundreds of beautiful churches all over the country proclaimed 
vat once by the purity of their style, their admirable proportions 
and their adaptation to their needs that they were the work of 
Blomfield. The members of his family who were mourning his 
loss would at any rate have the consolation of knowing that 
their sorrow was shared by all who knew Arthur Blomfield. 
As the congregation dispersed the organist played the Dead 
March in *“ Saul.” 


“INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


q)* Tuesday the first meeting of the eighty-first session of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers was held, when Sir 
Douglas Fox delivered his inaugural address. 

In the course of his address the President observed that 
-only a few years ago Great Britain, the birthplace of the electric 
‘telegraph, of railways, and of ocean steamships, was the work- 
shop of the world and the educator of all the nations in 
mechanical science. This was the time when European 
nations sought our aid ; but the well-matured and State-aided 
‘scientific education of the Continent had changed all that, and 
sve had now much to learn from foreign engineers, notably 
from those of France, Germany, Italy and Switzerland, as well 
as from our cousins in America. But for the encouragement 
-of the younger members it must be remembered that our sphere 
~was widening daily with the expansion of the Empire, and with 
the growth of wealth and enterprise among its citizens. 

‘One of the most unsatisfactory features in the history of 
British civil engineering was the slow progress made in this 


- country with the introduction of electricity for lighting, traction 


and transmission of power. Hampered by restrictive legisla; 
tion, opposed by vested interest, and encumbered by the 


by-laws and regulations of official bodies without number, | 


the electricians who formed so important a branch of the 
profession had been unable to do justice to their skill. A few 
railways specially designed for City traffic, and a comparatively 
insignificant length of electrical street tramways had struggled 
into existence. Rather better progress had been made with 
lighting in the chief towns, but it was discouraging to compare 
the present position of electrical industries with that of 
‘similar undertakings in the United States, Germany, Switzer- 
iand, Japan, and even in our own Colonies. No powers had yet 
~been obtained for the transmission of energy to a distance, 
while the electrical tramway, hailed as a boon by the inhabit- 
ants of almost every town abroad, was quite exceptional here, 
and the extension of the system seemed still doomed to en- 
counter serious delay. The Metropolitan and Metropolitan 
District Railways of London had only just begun to experiment 
op a question which had long since been practically decided in 
the United States—that of the electrical haulage of heavy 
trains combined with rapid acceleration on starting. On the 
“Baltimore Belt” Railway electrical locomotives weighing 
‘95 tons hauled through a tunnel on a gradient of 1 in 125 ordi- 
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nary passenger trains at a speed of 50 miles an hour, the steam 
locomotive being included in the load, and goods trains, in 
some cases weighing 1,8co tons, at a speed of 12 miles an hour. 
The tunnels of the two Metropolitan companies, were they 
properly cleaned and whitened, provided with a pure atmo- 
sphere, and traversed by comfortable, well-lighted electrical 
trains, starting rapidly, running at high speed, and capable of 
stopping quickly without shock, would assuredly be patronised 
by vastly increased numbers of passengers, and would thus 
yield improved dividends to the shareholders, with greatly 
enhanced comfort to the travelling public. 

The century has witnessed a complete revolution in the 
sanitary engineering of towns and villages, followed by a notable 
decrease inthe death-rate and an improvement in the public 
health. Thus within the last few years means had been devised 
not only to consume and render innocuous the solid products of 
sewage and the dust heaps, but to utilise them as fuel for the 
electrical installations of towns and other purposes. This very 
decrease in the death-rate had, however, brought to the front 
the serious problems of the ever-increasing density of popula- 
tion and of the congestion of traffic in great towns and cities. 
While other cities had taken steps to improve their supply of 
water, the Metropolis and its suburbs were in this respect in a 
most unsatisfactory condition, the available sources being often 
quite insufficient to provide the constant supply that was of 
such importance to the health of the population. In his opinion 
they should insist upon water being placed on such a footing of 
constant supply that every consumer might obtain the full 
quantity required at all hours of the day and night. With 
regard to the congestion of traffic in London, he would 
emphasise Sir J. Wolfe Barry’s conclusion that relief by way of 
new and wider thoroughfares was imperative, but perhaps even 
a better result could be attained by making short connections 
between back streets and converting them also into thorough- 
fares. It would also appear equally important to remove the 
injurious mud and dust from the streets and the smoke from the 
atmosphere. 

There was still much activity in railway construction in this 
country, some 3co miles of works being under contract in 
addition to widenings. The increase of the capital cost of 
main lines of railways in this country was becoming every day 
more serious, and indirectly affected the power of Great 
Britain to hold her own in the markets of the world. He was 
not, however, prepared to say that the Board of Trade regula- 
tions, to which some of this cost was due, were in themselves 
unreasonable, insuring as they did the protection of the public 
from manifold dangers. For country lines the value of land 
did not form so important a factor. in the total cost as was 
generally understood. The.necessity for very easy gradients 
and flat curves, in order to admit of high speeds, involved 
heavy earthworks, viaducts, and tunnels, and expensive well- 
ballasted permanent way, whilst stations and sidings had 
to be extensive to accommodate the traffic. ‘The increased 
weight of locomotives and tenders and the high speeds 


| attained had led to the gradual increase in the weight of 


rails from 56 lbs. or 60 Ibs. to 84 lbs., 90 lbs., and im some 
cases for tunnels to too lbs. per lineal yard. Efforts 


| were being made to reduce the first cost of secondary or 


light railways, chiefly by steepening gradients and sharpen- 
ing curves, but in some csses by reducing the gauge. 
Whether the enhanced cost of working would counterbalance 
the seeming advantage remained to be proved, but far more 
economy would result from omitting fencing except when 
absolutely necessary, from reducing the width of formation of 
the earthworks, from substituting level crossings without lodges 
or gates for public and private bridges, from modifying the 
station arrangements and doing away with raised platforms 
and complicated signalling, and from arranging for lighter 
locomotives and reduced speeds. It seemed remarkable that 
after the battle of the gauges in England and the full discussion 
of the subject in the Institution in connection with India, the 
question of uniformity of gauge should again come to the 
front. In India and the Argentine there was the painful 
spectacle of trunk lines of 5-feet 6-inch gauge surrounded by 
auxiliary or competing systems on the metre gauge, and in 
India by certain special lines of 2 feet 6 inches. At the Cape 
the standard was 3 feet 6 inches, the same as that adopted for 
the Sudan railways, destined some day to connect with them, 
but most unfortunately the Uganda railway, which would join 
up with this system, was being constructed on the metre 
gauge. There was a false impression in the public mind that 
gauge had a dominating influence over the first cost of a 
railway. Now that by the use of the bogie truck sharp curves 
could be readily introduced on the standard gauge, the economy 
resulting from reduction of gauge was less than ever. The 
Light Railway Act had now been put in force to a considerable 
extent, but the recent decision, practically prohibiting applica- 
tions under that Act where existing railway companies alleged 
competition, reduced its advantages over an ordinary application 
to Parliament. ; 

~ An important matter, demanding careful consideration by 
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civil engineers, if not by the institution itself, was whether 
competition in the world’s race could be facilitated by the 
establishment, upon sufficient authority, of standard specifica- 
tions for such materials as steel and cement, and the intro- 
duction of standard types for bridgework, roofing and other 
structures frequently occurring in practice, and for locomotives 
and rolling-stock. Care must be taken not to stereotype the 
details of design so thoroughly as to throw difficulties in. the 
way of improvements, but the experience of the Atbara bridge 
showed how important it was, when early delivery was a 
necessity, to be prepared with type designs based upon 
ordinary merchant sections of steel. This, however, was 
already carried out by British engineers engaged upon railway 
extension in the Colonies, India and elsewhere abroad, but it 
was hardly practicable in thickly-settled countries where local 
circumstances involved variation in almost every span. In the 
case of the Liverpool Overhead Railway every effort was made 
to duplicate as far as possible, yet-for some 6€0 spans over 
1,000 drawings were found necessary As to the metric system, 
he desired to record his opinion that it was of the utmost 
importance to the engineers and traders of this Empire that 
this simple and effective system of measurement, already in 
force in almost every other civilised nation, should be intro- 
duced here. 

In conclusion, Sir Douglas Fox said the problems now 
opening up to the civil engineer were of surprising importance, 
and among the branches in which engineering progress might 
be expected to develop in the twentieth century were trunk 
railways through Russia, China, Persia and Africa,-irrigation 
works to supply the wants of growing populations, harbours 
large enough to receive the vessels of the future (already 


+ 


eclipsing the Great Eastern, of which the chief shortcoming 


was that she was before her time), central installations to fur- 
nish light and power to whole counties, the extension of 
telephonic communication — with and without wires, the 
abolition of the smoke and smell of cities, the replacement of 
horses by mechanical power in the streets, the increase of the 
speed of trains to 100 miles an hour, the erection of buildings of 
great height where land was valuable, the utilisation of waste 
products, especially the refuse of cities, the improvement of the 
water ;supply, the reclamation of land, and the profitable 
working of deep seams of coal. 

A vote of thanks for the address was moved by Sir Frederick 
Bramwell and seconded by Mr. E. Woods. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
ic the annual report for the twenty-fifth session the Council 
congratulate the Association on having successfully 
carried on its work for a quarter of a century. The activity 
mentioned in last year’s report has been maintained, and the 


session has been an interesting and useful one ; but the Council. 


are still sorry to feel the lack of support from senior members, 
whose attendance is very scanty, and they feel that it is impos- 
sible for their efforts in such work, for instance, as the revision 
and administration of the building by-laws—a subject of vital 
interest and importance to every 
carry the weight and exert the influence they should unless 
supported by the experience of the older members. ‘ 

The subject of the local by-laws has been before the Council, 
and a special committee was appointed for its consideration. 
Correspondence has taken place with all 
veyors on the question of revision, with a view of obtaining a 
greater uniformity in the building by-laws of the city and the 
surrounding districts, and remedying the many inconsistencies 
which now exist. Unfortunately, many of the local district 
councils have lately obtained a revision, but, on the other hand, 
promises have been obtained from the city authorities and 
several of the local councils to submit the draft of any 
proposed revision to this Association for the purpose of 
receiving their suggestions.. The whole question is, however, 
somewhat in abeyance at the present time, pending the result 
of the deliberations of the Institute committee, which was 
appointed to consider the subject, and awaiting the draft of the 
revision of the city by-laws, which had to be postponed on 
account of the pressure of other business. The question is one 
of great magnitude and difficulty, 
of the energetic support of the members in dealing with a 
question which so strongly affects the interests of the pro- 
fession, either by suggestions or reports of particular instances 
of general application, which will.aid them in dealing with the 
matter in a conclusive and satisfactory manner, 

The Council express keen disappointment at the abso- 
lute lack of competition for the studentship prize, offered for 
the first time this session, only one set of drawings .being sent. 
in by Mr. J. Barclay Orwin, to whom one-half value (7d. 108 ) 
was awarded, the examiners considering that the drawings did 
not merit the full award. It is hoped that the competition 
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will be taken up in a better spirit i 
wise it will have tobe abandoned, 
The work done in the elementary class of design during | 
the session did not on the whole reach the standard of the } 
previous one, the studies really deserving commendation being i€ 
contributed by a comparatively small number of the students. — 
The work of the class, however, was marked by steady Anat 
persevering effort throughout, and a large number of designs. * 
were handed in for most of the subjects set, more particularly ~ 
for ‘Stables to a Suburban House” and a “ Pair of Villas? td 
About fifteen students attended the advanced class of 
design, of whom one-third were members of the Association, 
The increasing interest taken in the work of the construc- > 
tion class has been evinced in the much larger attendances _ 
which have almost doubled since last session. All the lectures. 
have been very fully and practically illustrated, a fact which | x 


n the. coming session, other ‘ 


* 


has added much to their value, In one case a visit was after- 
wards arranged to see some work in process of manufacture. — 
The papers were in many cases prepared with considerable 
care.and trouble. __ Ae Ste aa a oa 
Four meetings were held in the sketching class during the _ 
session. The attendance, though fairly regular, was small, the 
average number present being seven.  — ‘wa? SS Ee 
_ It being found very dificult to get good photo enlargements — 
to work from such .as were used in the previous session, the 
sketches were made from whole-plate or half-plate photos, a 
separate print of the same subject being given to each member, | 
and an hour and a half allowed for the completion of sketch, in 
either pen and ink or pencil. oe YDS ae ee 
The sketching visits this year were well attended, and took 
place in particularly fine weather, with the exception of the | 
annual visit, the elements then being somewhat ungenerous. _ 
It was thought that the falling-off in attendance of last year 
was due to the fact that the sketching “ ground” was too ‘well a 
known to invite a revisit. Fresh ground was therefore chosen _ 
in the vicinity of Alcester, a district to which the ubiquitous — 
student has seldom found his way. Although the several places. 
selected were more than the usual distance away, the increased 


number who attended justified the experiment. The first visit, on © 
May 6, was to Inkberrow and Abbots Morton. Train was takento | 
Alcester, and a brake hired from the Swan conveyed the party 
to their destinations. Owing to the quadruped in the shafts 
failing to realise the importance of the occasion the drive took 
longer than was anticipated. Time for serious sketching was. 
therefore impossible. The quaint little church at Abbots 
Morton was greatly admired. The second visit, on June 1 
to Salford Priors was a very enjoyable one. The hou 
(formerly a nunnery) is a stone and brick Renaissance build- 
ing of the seventeenth century, with ogee gables and stone 
roof. The porch bears the date 1662; it has, however, been 
added to in the Georgian period. Some half-timb 
the back of the house forms a good subject for water: 
Ham Green and Feckenham were arranged for the third 


was, if anything, the most interesting place of the vi 
half-timbered farmhouses there delighting all. Fec c<enham. - 
possesses a very pretty street scene, with examples of various — 
periods of domestic-architecture, <7: “<7 ee 
The fourth and last Saturday afternoon visit, down fo 
July 1, was unavoidably abandoned, owing to Sir W. Throck 
morton’s permission to sketch there being withheld. A visit tc 
Studley on July 8 was substituted, when a small party visit 
the church ard the old castle, inspecting the old Barley Mo 
inn and the manor house on the way, afterwards wending ~ 
their way across country to Morton Bagot, where the little 
church, with its timber turret and the old barns at the back, 
received the largest share of attention given to anything on 
excursion, eae ae tase ae am 
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THE FORUM EXCAVATIONS, —— 
a Se excavations continue to yield interesting results, say 
correspondent of the G/ode, and if we have to deplore the 
desecration and plunder of noble imperial edifices by the h 
of the Degenerates of the fourth and fifth centuries, we m 
still be grateful for whatever fragments survive, which the latte 
incorporated into their own debased constructions. 


instance, the grand. south-east cornerstone of the Basil: 
“Emilia, 77 sifu at 21 yards .west from the Temple 
Antoninus, forms a kind of index of the magnificence of th 
whole building. The depth of this block of Greek marble upo 
its travertine base or cushion is 2 feet ; its greatest width is 
6 feet 10 inches ; while on its upper edges can be traced the 
nine flutings of the east and north pilasters it supported ; more 
over, the torus of its great south-west engaged column is, 
perfect. Each of these pilasters had a breadth of | feet 6 inches 
Hard by lies, 7” st/u, the sill of a fifth-century door, whi 
more nor less than a large fragme 

the precious “Consular Fasti,” which in previous times were 
fastened to the walls of the. “Regia” for purposes of public 


- 
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the beautifully draped torso of a Ceres, apparently resembling 


may be discovered not far off. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES IN YORKSHIRE 


the case with published drawings, for these are at times 
the time of James I:, a style of treatment which has consider- 


details. 


- for the architect and the anliquary. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 


Cincinnatus, Caius Sulpicius and Licinius Menenius. Many 


more names have become nearly obliterated. Last week, 
‘under the site of the third of the houses bought by Mr. L. 
Phillips came to light an important piece of sculpture, namely, 
the well-known Hera Barberini. It is hoped the missing head 

A little west of this were dug out the other day the cellars 
of the shop of a latter-day forger of antiques. The owner 
‘dealt profitably in sham Etruscan terra-cotta figures, lids of 
sarcophagi, and vases. Unfortunately,‘ he likewise got at 
marble fragments of the Basilica A:milia, two beautifully 
carven blocks of the cornice of which have thence been re- 
covered, and are now the admiration of artistic eyes. The 
forger had taken a slice off the top of one of these, and had 
“commenced a similar operation upon the other, which, how- 
ever, he did not complete. 

At the eastern end of the Forum, the Sacra Via is being 
steadily laid bare, and with it are coming to light the long 
straight walls of the Porticus Margaritaria as rebuilt by the 
Antonines, and by Severus and Caracalla. This was the 
Palais Royal bazaar of those days—the porticus of the silver- 
smiths, jewellers, flute makers, perfumers, and embroiderers. 
The main wall thus exposed not only skirts the Sacra Via for 
about 150 yards, but at the upper or eastern end, towards the 
church of S. Francesca Romana, it actually cuts, and is built 
over that road, which can be readily traced turning under it 
towards the Arch of Titus. 


ey" Monday evening Mr. G. Bertram Bulmer, F.R.I.BA,, 

gave an interesting illustrated lecture under this title to 
the menbers of the Leeds Thoresby Society. The gathering, 
which was held in the Society’s rooms in Park Street, was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Edmund Wilson, and the audience included 
a goodly number of ladies. Mr. Bulmer’s discourse dealt with 
examples of domestic and ecclesiastical architecture in York- 
shire, and the illustrations shown on the screen were taken 
from the lecturer's own drawings. These were especially in- 
teresting from the fact that they had been carefully prepared 
{rom measurements taken on the spot. They were, therefore, 
absolutely correct to scale, and this is by no means invariably 


absurdly out of proportion. The examples dealt with .com- 
prised specimens of the various periods from the Norman Con- 
quest downwards, and including the late Renaissance work of 


able vogue among designers of public buildings just now. In 
church work the illustrations included pulpits, a. font cover, 
churchyard crucifixes, bench-ends, singing lofts and other 
Interesting features of domestic architecture dealt 
with were the curious old gateway at Knostrop Hall, a sculp- 
tured fireplace from an old inn at Knottingley and the doorway 
of King James’s Palace. These and other details were selected 
‘out of a mass of material to be found in various parts of the 
county. The lecturer pointed out that there was here a mine of 
knowledge that had not been sufficiently worked, and his object 
was to place on record specimens which he considered particu- 
Jarly valuable in the belief that they would possess interest both 
He was emboldened to do 
0 again because of the marked advance in public taste in the 
matter of architecture. 

A cordial vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Bulmer. The 
jJantern, by means of which the lecture was illustrated, was 
manipulated by Mr. E. Kitson, Clark. On the 27th inst. Mr. 


J. Lawson Russell will lecture on “ British Urns found at 


“Todmorden.” 


SOCIETY. — 

fae Society met on Friday evening at Chetham’s College, 
under the presidency of Mr. C. W. Sutton, Mr. T 
Middleton read a paper giving some interesting extracts from 
writings in an dld family Bible of the Hydes of Denton. The 
Rev. Canon Henn submitted the original deed of ownership of 
a pew in St. John’s Church, Manchester. A paper on a recent 
discovery of cinerary urns on Bleasdale Moor was read by 
Mr. S. Jackson. Bleasdale is a district some few miles from 
Preston, and has lofty hills and fells stretching north and east. 
In the valley land between Beacon Hill and Parbeck Fell 
(behind which lies Chipping Camp) ran the old Roman road 
from Ribchester to Lancaster. In 1898 Mr. Jackson came 
‘across a curious circle in the grass, some .24 yards in 
‘diameter. He examined it, and with the help of the farmer 
who owned the land he dug across it, but at the time 
the found nothing. He came back again, and was more 
fortunate. He found five tree logs placed in front of each other, 
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and in the centre of the circle were three cinerary urns. Of 
these interesting relics: Mr. Jackson presented photographs. 
He proceeded to discuss the probable date of the deposit, and 
suggested that the Bleasdale fastnesses were the probable 
refuge of the original inhabitants from the coast of Morcambe 
or by the rivers Lune and Wyre from the sea rovers who made 
inroads on that coast. It was to these people he attributed the 
deposit of the urns. From implements discovered in the 
Bleasdale district it was evident that man in the Neolithic age 
inhabited the Garstang district of the Fylde.—Last came a 
paper by Mr. M. Hamnett on “ Melandra Castle,” the site of a 
Roman station near Glossop. The Society has established an 
exploration fund in regard to the castle, which is the property 
of Lord Howard of Glossop. The excavations made under the 
direction of Mr.'John Garstang have so far determined the 
nature and positions of the corner turrets of the Roman fort, 
the eastern entrance, with its guard chambers, a greater part 
of the pretorium, or some group of buildings of importance, and 
the position of the western entrance. An endeavour is pro- 
jected to locate the position of the Roman burial ground, 
which should yield inscriptions and other interesting 
memorials. It is believed that a clue to its position has been 
found. aia : ; 


_ THE SISTINE MADONNA. 
AME ete story has reached Rome from Dresden with 
regard to some “ revelations” recently made there by an 
art historian named Dr. Ludwig Jelinek, who asserts (says the 
correspondent of the Morning Post) that the celebrated Sistine 
Madonna of the Dresden Gallery is not the original picture 
painted by Raphael, but a copy of the original, which Jelinek 
declares to be either in Rome or at Piacenza. Dr. Jelinek, 
who was led some time ago by a minute examination of the 


-Dresden picture to doubt its authenticity, has now discovered 


a chronicle written by a monk named Felice Passero stating 
that the altar over the tomb of St. Sixtus, from which the 
Dresden Madonna came, fell into ruins, and that the canvas of 
the picture was torn and damaged by falling with it. The ~ 
picture was afterwards mended as best might be. The picture 
which thus fell was not, according to the chronicler, the 
original Raphael, but a copy. Strange to say, the Dresden 
Madonna bears signs of the mending referred to in the 
chronicle. These “revelations” are repudiated by Dr. Wor- 
mann, director of the Dresden Gallery, but they have, never- 
theless, frightened him so much that a few days ago he started 
for Italy in order to find out whether the original is really to be 
found at Piacenza or in Rome, 


ST. MATTHIAS, STOKE NEWINGTON. 
> connection with the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation 
of this church, a conversazione was held last Tuesday 
evening in the spacious‘apparatus of schools adjacent, which 
had been prepared and tastefully decorated for the occasion 
by various ladies of the congregation. 
In the infants’ school there was music and capital speeches 
from Earl Nelson, who has ever taken a’ keen interest in the 
welfare of this church and parish, the rector of Stoke Newing- 
ton, the vicar of St. Matthias (Rev. Francis Caudwell), and 
Mr. Spenser Nottingham (precentor of the choir from 1852 to 
1866). 
In the girls’ schoolroom—forming, with that of the infants’, 
a commodious suite of rooms admirably adapted for gatherings 
of this kind, and which, until the completion of St. Matthias, 
was used for service (1849-1853)—an ecclesiastical exhibition 
onasmall scale had been arranged with much taste by Rev. 
E. A. Reade, one of the assistant clergy, and other friends. 
Among the various items of interest we observed the 
several costly sets of Communion plate possessed by the 
church ; processional and altar crosses ; banners of the Patron 
Saint and the Blessed Sacrament, sumptuously worked by 
ladies of St. Matthias’; besides the two thuribles, 
typical. by their shape, of the old and new dispensations. 
Copes and sets of vestments for the various seasons of 
the ecclesiastical year were spread upon the tables and 
inspected, it need not be said with great reverence, by the 
company. In addition to these we observed a fine collection of 
photographs and pictures of cathedrals and churches, English 
and Continental, the majority of which were lent by Mr. T. 
Francis Bumpus. The latter included delicate pencil drawings 
by Mr. C. E. Mallows of St. Neot’s Tower, Hunts, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Smithfield, and a view across the dome of St. 
Paul’s ; and pen drawings by Mr. W. A. Hanson of St. Urbain 
at Troyes, and sundry German cathedrals and churches, all of 
which elicited much admiration. A copy of Mr. Butterfield’s 
original sketch for St. Matthias, also lent by Mr. Bumpus, 
attracted considerable attention. 
Altogether an enjoyable evening was spent, the company, 
which included a goodly number of old friends, separating 
after light refreshments and conversation about half-past ten. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. _ 


It would be interesting to-note how many actions at 
law building-lines have inspired. “The courts may be said 
to be always in favour of upholding a building-line, and 
there must be strong reasons given before any deviation is 
allowed. The experience is so general it might be formu- 
‘lated into an axiom that a building-line is invincible. ‘It 
does not matter whether the building-line is laid down by a 
private owner or bya public authority, it is equally respected 
by the judges. The case Shoesmith v, Dodd, Limited, 
which was heard by Mr. Commissioner BosaNnquEt, is 
evidence of what we have said. 
were offered for sale in Halifax: cne of the conditions was 
that “all buildings shall be erected in accordance with the 
building-line shown upon the plan, and all buildings, 
stables ‘and conveniences shall be placed on the westerly 
side of the lot.” 
‘from the road. The plaintiff bought two lots, on which 
he erected a house, which he afterwards leased to a 
‘tenant for seven years. 
tenant to erect a movable billiard-room having wooden 
sides and a corrugated iron roof, which measured .32 feet by 
26 feet by 17 feet 6 inches. It was placed in the open 
space between the road and the house on the east side. 


Subsequently the billiard-room was removed In 1898 the. 


two vacant lots were sold by auction to the defendants, and 


the conveyance contained the covenant about. acceptance of 


the building-line. They, however, notified their intention 
to build up the frontage to the road. The plaintiff applied 


accordingly for an injunction to restrain them from the 


. erection of buildings beyond the building-line. For the 
defence it was argued that the plaintiff was not entitled to 
an injunction, inasmuch as he had allowed a building (the 
billiard-room) to stand for several years in front of the 
prescribed building-line. Plaintiff’s counsel maintained 
that any damage which had been done was redressed, and 
that he had not in any way infringed on the principle. The 
Commissioner, in giving judgment, said the billiard-room 
did not afiect the scheme for erecting villas with a common 
building-line. It was also plain that the defendants had 
knowledge of the restriction when they purchased the lot, 
and referred to the billiard-room as a pretext for ignoring 


their covenant. The iajunction was therefore granted, with 
costs. 


THE Paris Bourse is one of the best known of European - 


buildings. But as it is Classic in style, it is difficult to 
introduce the additions which are inevitable when there is. 
‘progress in business. The building was designed — by 
A. J. T. BRoneniart, and the first stone was laid on 
March 24, 1808. The works were continued till 1814, 
when they were interrupted on account of the troubles in 
France. The architect died in 1813. The works were 
resumed under Laparre, who made some departures from 
the original plan, and the building was completed in 1826. 
After about three-quarters of a century an enlargement has 
become imperative ; but the difficulty is to make a change 
which will not destroy the character of the building. The 
technical committee for the great works of Paris have been 
considering the subject, and have expressed hostility to any 
modification which would affect the exterior appearance. 
The only way out of the difficulty appears to be by the 
construction of an annexe at the extremity of the building. 
The subject has interest, for it is an argument against the 
use of severely Classical buildings for business purposes, 


unless it can be guaranteed _ that enlargement will be 
unnecessary. : 


- THE opening meeting of the one-hundred and forty- 
sixth session of the Society of Arts will be held on 
Wednesday evening, November 15, when an address will 
be delivered by Sir Joun WoLrr Barry, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Chairman of the Council. The following arrangements 
have been made for the meetings before Christmas :— 
“National Forestry,” by. Mr. D._E. Hurcuins ; “ The 
Great Seals of England,” by Mr. ALLEN Wyon ; ‘Artificial 
Silk,” by Mr. Josepy CasH ; “Sea Angling and Legisla-_ 
tion,” by ‘Mr. F. G. AFLALO ; ‘ Bi-Manual Training by 
Blackboard Drawing,” by Mr. H. Bioomrirrp Bare, 
E.R.LB.A. ~ For meetings after Christmas :—< Electric 
Traction,” by Mr. Cuaries H. Gapspy ; “Steam Motors 


In 1871 four -uilding sites 


The building-line in question was 60 feet - 


Permission was given to. the- 
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_The Foreign and Colonial Section will meet on November 23 


Joun Fercuson will read a paper, “Old and New 


Deposits,” four lectures, January 22, 29, February 5, 12; M 


al es 


for Common Roads,” by Mr. Joun I. ‘TnoRnycrorr . 
F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E.; “The Diffraction Process of 
Colour Photography,” by Professor R. W. Woop 
“Coal in South-Eastern England,” by Professor W. Bo’ 
Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S.; “A National Repository 
Science and Art,” by Professor W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE 
D.C,L..; “The Electrical Induction Motor on Mounta 
Railways,” by Professor CHaRLes A. Carus-Witson, M.A. 
“Ventilation,” by Mr. ARTHUR Rice ; “The Undevelop 
Resources of the Bolivian Andes,” by Sir Martin Conwa 
“The Orloff Process of Colour Printing,” by Mr. W. 
Warp ; “Continuation School Work in Rural Districts,’ 
by Mr. H. Macan, The Indian Section will meet on 
December 14, January 18, February 8, March 8, April 26, — 
May 17, when papers will be read as follows :—‘ Round — 
the Andamans and Nicobars,” by Colonel R. C. Tempie, 
C.I.E. ; “India in the Nineteenth Century,” by Sir Wittia 
LEE-WaARNER, K.C.S.I., M.A. ; “The Industrial Develop- 
ment of India,” by Mr. J. <A. Barings, CS1. 
“New Projects of Railway Communication with India,” 
by Mr. J. M. Maciean, M.P.; “ Indian and English _ 
Criminal Procedure,” by Sir Joun Scort, K.C.M.G., D.C.L. 


(Thursday), January 23, February 27,.March 20. Mr. 


Colombo,” and the Right Hon. Sir Cuartes DiLke, Bart., 
M.P., on “The Colonies in the Nineteenth Century.” 
Others will beannounced. The meetings of the Applied” 
Art Section will be January 30, February 13, March 13; 
April 3, May 8, 29; but the arrangements for papers are 
not completed. The following Cantor Lectures will be — 
delivered:—Mr, HEenry HarpIncE CUNYNGHAME, “ Art 
Enamelling upon Metals,” four lectures, November 20, 27, 
December 4, 11; Mr. Bennett H. Broucu, “* Metalliferous 


E. SANGER SHEPHERD, “ The Photography of Colour,” for 
lectures, March 5, 12, 19,.26; Major Pui.ip -CARDEW,. 
R.E, “The Control, Regulation and Measurement of 
Supply of Electrical Energy,” three lectures, May 7,14, 21 


Patients in hospitals often suffer from the number of — 
‘stairs which have to be ascended to reach the wards. 
London and provincial towns, where land is costly, hospitals — 
must be erected with several floors. But in- the country. 
where sites are obtainable on more moderate terms, loft 
hospitals are not so indispensable. The Southern Hos ) 
which the Metropolitan Asylums Board are. about to e1 
to accommodate 720 patients, has been designed as a set 
of one storey buildings. The Local Government Bo 
came to the conclusion that two-storeyed buildings were 
preferable. The works committee of the - Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, after considering the subject, have declared 


of the hospital, while single-storey buildings, as, compare 
with two-storey structures, possessed the advantage of m 


ILLUSTRATIONS. | . 
CATHEDRAL SERIES.—WELLS: LOOKING NORTH-EAST FROM 
BURIAL GROUND.—_DETAILS, NORTH PORCH,» * 


.- 


THE LIBRARY, CAVERSHAM PARK. 


a> 


ST. GABRIEL’S CHURCH, WARWICK SQUARE, S.W. 


CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR EQUARE. — : 

TuRouGH an oversight Messrs. Ernest Grorce & 
Prto were described as architects for the houses in Carlos i= 
Place, published last week. They are not, however, among, 
the numerous works of the firm in the Metropoliss<5 24 30am 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. ie 


AROS first sessional meeting for 1899-1900 of the Institute 
~ ‘of Architects was held on Monday evening last, Mr. 
William Emerson, president, in the chair. . 

-The President, before delivering ‘his opening address, said : 
—It is with the deepest regret and sorrow that I find my first 
words from this chair must be to announce the decease of one 
of the best friends of this Institute. Only last Monday 
‘morning I received a kindly letter from Sir Arthur Blomfield 
expressing his intention of being present at this meeting. But 
that same evening a Higher Power willed otherwise, and very 

- suddenly he passed away., Sir Arthur Blomfield-was an ardent 
admirer of the’ Gothic style of architecture, and was. one of 
the enthusiastic- promoters of the revival of that style_in the 
middle of this century.» He was one of the school of purists, 
and in all his buildings there was, as in his life, a strong 
element of self-restraint... Many of his buildings stand out 
from the architecture of the day by their quiet refinement and 
the total absence of affectation. It is proposed to devote one 
evening during the session to a consideration of his works. He 
evidently felt that eccentricity is not art, and he strove to.adapt 
his architecture to the requirements of the day, Among his 
works the interior of Christ Church, St. Leonard’s, isan object- 
‘lesson in its simplicity, stately dignity and proportion. So also 
is the nave of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. He became a_ Fellow 
of the Institute in 1867, was a vice-president from 1886 to 1880, 
_and he would have been president some years ago had he been 
willing to accept the office. He was the stamp of man 
produced by the old schools of architecture now fast dying 
out. Apart from his professional status, his modest and genial 
nature, his conversational powers, his kind and generous 
_ friendship, always willing to aid younger members of the pro- 
fession with the fruits of his experience, endeared him to all 
-who knew him. His death isa great loss both to the archi- 
~ tectural profession and to the Institute. 
On the motion of the President a resolution was passed to 
send a note expressing the sincere sympathy and condolence 
of the members of the Institute with the widow and family of 
Sir Arthur Blomfield. 


The decease of the following two members was announced :— 


-.Mr. Thomas Elworthy, elected Fellow 1884, and Mr. Hy. 
Hockey Burnell, Associate, elected 1849. 

_-- On the motion of the President a vote of sympathy and 

_-condolence was passed to the friends and relatives of Mr. 
William Simpson, who died on August 30 last. Mr. Simpson 
was an Indian archeologist of repute, and had always been 
‘ready to assist the Institute with his learning. Mr. Simpson 
contributed many papers to their journal. 

. The hon. secretary announced that a certificate of com- 
petency to act as district surveyor had been granted»to Mr. 
Charles A. Daubney. 

The President, Mr. William Emerson, then delivered the 
following address :— 

The coming session, for which I have the honour of 

_ occupying this chair, is the sixty-fifth in the annals of the Royal 
_ Institute of British Architects. It is also the last session: of 
‘the nineteenth century. 

In glancing at the doings of the Institute since its founda- 

tion in 1834, the thing I most keenly feel in this particular 
_ ‘position is the exceeding difficulty and responsibility of con- 
 tinuing and worthily upholding the character and dignity of 
_ the work that has been achieved by my predecessors in office. 

I think the list of members of the Institute- points’ to 
considerable and satisfactory progress in its affairs since its 
inception. 

In 1837 we had 96 Fellows and Associates, of whom 15 
only were country members. In 1887 we had 1,109 members, 
of whom 259 Fellows and 435 Associates were from the 
‘Metropolis, and 169 Fellows* and 246 Associates from the 
provinces. In 1899, since the federation. of the country 

~ societies with our London body—and this is a fact I wish to 
-emphasise—our number has increased to 1,612, of which 290 
only are Fellows from the Metropolis, while 328 are from the 
provinces, and 552 London Associates, and 442 from the 
-country. The number of societies in alliance with us in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies is 17. These 
figures-show that the old reproach of this Institute being 
merely metropolitan can no longer be cast at us, but that it has 
now attained a national character and influence, as much 

appreciated by the members of the profession in the country as 
-in‘London. The work also of the Institute is increasing each 

_.year in importance, making its opinions heard and felt in 
respect of many important public questions relating to archi- 
tecture. ; 

The conservation of our national monuments, building 

_ projects both for the Metropolis and provinces, the laying out 
of new streets and town improvements, legislative Acts in 
- relation to ‘building operations, the representation of our 
_ Institute on many public bodies and committees where ques- 


tions affecting architecture or buildings may arise, the conduct 
of competitions, the promotion of the education of architects by 
annual examinations, the presentation of annual prizes and 
medals, are some few of the subjects constantly dealt with by 
the Institute. Moreover, the Government at times does not 
hesitate:to consult us on questions connected with public works. 
All these are fair proofs~ that’ the sixty-five: years of our 
existence as a Royal Society Have not been altogether wasted 
from a public and national point of view, apart from matters 
more immediatély connected with the interests of the profession 
at large and the future of architectural development. ; 
‘And the extending influence of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects seems in no danger of languishing, if one may judge 
by the vivid interest taken. in its working and actions by the 
junior members, who yearly evince a growing desire to have 
more voice in its affairs. In respect to this point I may say 
the Council had under deliberation at the end of last session 
what steps could be taken under the charter to associate them 
more directly with the work of the Council. Amongst other 
things it was decided to remove all restrictions as to the 
eligibility of Associates for seats on the Council. Also, with a 
view to extending our sphere of influence, a congress will pro- 
bably be held in London this session, and in Glasgow in 1991 
at the time of the Exhibition. iS 
At certain periods in the lives of individuals it seems fit to 
review with a Critical eye the actions of their past lives.. So at 
the wane of a century notable for its progress in knowiedge, 
culture and civilisation, it may be opportune for us as architects 
to glance back and see if any advance has been made in our art 
(which the charter asserts is esteemed and encouraged by alt 
enlightened nations) and whether our efforts have been conducive 
to the benefit of mankind and the glory of our country through 
the part the Institute has played during the last sixty-five years 
in the furtherance of our national interests so far as they are 


-affected by architecture. 


There are several reasons why during this century great 
architectural developments might reasonably have been 
expected. It has on the whole been eminently peaceful and 
prosperous, which fact one would think should certainly affect 
all arts favourably, for rest, quiet and prosperity seem essential 
to their growth. This peace and prosperity were brought about 
by the exhausted state of Europe at the cessation of the wars 
of the last century and the early years of this; by scientific 
inventions which developed our Empire, manufactures and 


-commerce, and in later years by the wealth and naval supre- 


macy of Great Britain, the knowledge of the awful effects of 
modern warfare exemplified during the Franco-Prussian cam- 
paign, and the growth of civilisation and humanitarian 
sentiments. 

At the close of the eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth Europe had passed througha crisis unparalleled 
in its character and effects in history. The Seven Years’ war, 
the wars of American Independence, and the Napoleonic wars 
ending in 1815 had raised our National Debt to some 
goo0,000,000/7, sterling. Taxation was heavy, commerce 
stagnant, and there was little demand for labour. 

Our impoverished and tired country was eager for peace, 
and only too glad to turn its attention to home politics and 
peaceful pursuits. Then the experiences of the French Revo- 
lution taught England lessons which resulted in provisions for 
the more direct representation of all classes of people in the 
government of the country, and the Commons became the 
people’s House of Parliament. 3 

The more direct representation of the people tended to the 
furtherance of utilitarian and humanitarian projects. The 
humanitarian feeling of the age for the poorer classes was 
shown by the abolition’ of the slave trade. This feeling found 
farther expression in such measures as the formation of new 
poor laws, factory legislation, school boards, prison laws, 
asylum boards, national training schools of art, railway Bills, 
building Acts and county councils. All these have in many 
ways provided opportunities for architects and largely affected 
architecture. But in most buildings for humanitarian purposes 
architecture has been hampered by the many necessary laws ~ 
relating to sanitary matters, such as the relation of light area 
to rooms, superficial floor space and cubic air space, heating, 
ventilation and drainage. 

Whether architecture as an art has been improved by these 
conditions is questionable. From the utilitarian standpoint, 
committees and boards seem universally to affect architecture 
in an adverse manner ; in fact, eestheticism and utilitarianism 
appear to be always antagonistic. But surely a properly 
educated body of architects should be able to reconcile the 
two. 

As well as from peace and the peaceful politics of the 
century an advance in architecture might reasonably have been 
looked for from the influence of the increase of knowledge, our 
modern facilities of travel, the scientific discoveries and inven- 
tions, resulting in an enormous influx of wealth ; also from 
archeological research, and the desire for culture, from literary 
and artistic productions in books, journals and publications 
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which have educated the taste of the public and also influenced 


that of architects, as 

Looking at past history, art seems to have acquired fresh 
vigour and life and made greatest strides at periods of learning 
and culture during years of independence and peace succeeding 
great wars or troublous times.’ These latter have often lent 
inspiration afterwards to &rchitects and’ sculptors’ for the 
adornment of buildings 
work. TLE 

The comparative quiet of the. fifteenth century, after the 
turbulent feudal ages, saw the rise of the Italian Renaissance. 
So, also, when the western world settled down after the in- 
vasion of the Goths, they developed the best periods of Gothic 
architecture under the influence and teaching of the Holy 
Catholic Church. ‘ 

It was in the quieter years succeeding two centuries of con- 
tinuous Mahomedan conquests that the stately and magnificent 
architecture in Africa, Spain and the East developed itself. 
After the Persian sway had been destroyed at Thermopylae and 
Platea the Parthenon and the best Greek art were produced. 
So, too, at Rome the finest works. of the empire were created 
‘during the period of comparative calm and prosperity that 
followed the subjugation of Greece. ee : 

Some critics decry our present architecture, and say it often 
shows little taste and no advance in art or style. But they 
should recollect that the highest level of the arts of any of the 
periods above mentioned was not arrived at in a day, nor did 
their architecture leap to perfection in a decade, and certainly 
architecture then could scarcely have had to fulfil-the com- 
plicated requirements which make modern architectural 
problems so difficult. The Parthenon was erected the best 
part of half a century after Platea, The best of Roman archi- 
tecture was not evolved till long after the battle of Actium ; 
nor did the best phases of Gothic architecture appear until 
after many centuries of patient endeavour. Also more than 
two centuries succeeded the rise of Mahomedanism before its 
literature and scientific knowledge developed, or its architecture 
resulted: in the Mosque of Toloun. Many more passed 
before the'erection of the tombs of the Caliphs, and before the 
elaborate refinements of the Alhambra and the perfect beauty 
of the Taj Mahal were arrived at, It took 100 years of 
learning and study, initiated by the Humanists (who saw that, 
apart from the theological traming of Mother Church, culture 
and scholarship are inseparable from true human greatness), to 
usher in the Italian Renaissance ; and then a further century 
of study of Greek and Roman methods, and of experiment and 
invention elapsed during the Quattro Cento (of which the 


Hybrid Classic and Gothic of the Certosa at Pavia and the 
cathedral at Como are exemplifications) between the rise of 


Brunelleschi, the erection of his Pitti Palace, and the dome of 


the Duomo of Florence, and the time of Bramante, Michael 


Angelo, Raphael, Giulio Romano, Peruzzi, Sansovino, Palladio, 
with the production of such works as the dome of St. Peter’s, 
the Chapel of the Medici, the Villa Madama, the library of St, 
Mark’s, and other works of the best period of the Renaissance. 

Is there any reason for thinking that this history of an 
advance in, or a renaissance of architectural art is in any way 
being repeated in our time, or that with the unexampled wealth 
- and prosperity of this country during the last hundred years 
there has been a stirring of the dead bones of architecture, 
and that we may even now be travelling towards the goal of a 
development of a fresh expression of English thought, and 
an evolution of a new modern style that some day may be no 
disgrace to our Empire? Possibly this might be answered in 


the affirmative, but what the evolution of our present methods. 


may become remains to be seen. 
At the end of last century the Renaissance of the Cinque 
Cento, which a century or more later found expression in this 
country through Inigo Jones and Wren, had for years been in 
its decadence, and was ata very low ebb in England. . The 


ascendency of Classicism in our public schools and universities, | 


where Greek and Latin were taught to the exclusion of modern 
languages and science, naturally had its influence on architects 
as well as on the general public, and resulted in a revived 
interest in Greek art and the study of Grecian architecture. 
This was encouraged and assisted by the researches and 
publications of Dawkins and Wood, and Stuart and Adams. 
But though in the first quarter of this century the antique was 
the fashion, mere reproduction was sufficient for work which 
was inevitably devoid of life. Greek and Roman facades or 
porticoes were attached to modern structures, ancient designs 
were reproduced irrespective of their suitability to modern 
requirements—sometimes effectively, but always incongruously. 
The British Museum, 
churches with Doric and other Classic porticoes and town halls 
of this period illustrate this. 

After the first twenty years or so, a more intelligent use was 
made of Classic forms and details, It was then sought to give 
some expression to the specific purpose of each building, and 
some of our architects, following .the methods of the Renais- 
sance, began to use the borrowed details of Greece and Rome 
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jiandsgiven a living interest to their. 


St. Pancras Church, and many of the 
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as a means to an end, and strove to adapt them more intimate 
to modern wants. The best works of Barry, Wyatt, Cockerell 
| and some others prove this. Also the printed works of Stua 
and Revett, Cockerell and Penrose showed the real meanin 
of Classic architecture. It is sufficient for my purpose to name 
some of the most prominent of our Classic architects and their 
works. Amongst them were Decimus: Burton, Soane, Nash, — 
Wilkins, Basevi, Smirke, Wyatt, Barry, Cockerell, Elmes, 
Pennethorne, ‘Cuthbert-Broderick, Gibson, of many of whose — 
buildings: we.are:proudy Sy. 0s 1 (ae a ee 
As examples of some of these works may be named — 
University College, the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
Bridgewater House, the Queen’s Mews at Buckingham Palac 
the Taylorian ‘Institute at Oxford, the Travellers’, Carlto: 
Reform and Athenzeum. Clubs, the Royal Exchange, Regen: 
Street Quadrant, the Royal Institution and High Schools a 
Edinburgh, the St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, the Leeds Tow 
Hall, the London University, Burlington Gardens, and our ~ 
-‘much-maligned National Gallery, which the late Lord Leighton — 
said “had often been made the butt of curiously unmerited 
ridicule, though it is much easier to deride than better it 
Also the Union Bank, Bishopsgate. Such buildings as thes 
show that a distinct revival of Classic architecture arose in thi 
country during the second quarter of the century, and hoy 
~ great an-influence Classic education had upon ‘men’s minds, 
there being no recognised national style in which all were con- 
strained by public sentiment to work. In fact Classic archi-— 
tecture appeared to be well set in public estimation w 
considerable chance of becoming the national style. St 
however greatly we may admire these works, they are wanting 
in the real life and interest found in the best buildings of any 
style, whether Greek, Roman, Gothic, or Renaissance. In 
many respects they were. unsuited to modern conditions and ~ 
environment, and they bear no hint in their sculptured adorn- 
ment of our country’s history or life, and are thus devoid of © 
one of the most vital and essential elements of good archite 
ture : SD acre Ra es ogee pe Se 
It has been suggested that ornament is not archit 
but a very subordinate and non-essential part of it. On 
other hand, Ruskin has said that structures without beau 
adornment are mere buildings and not architecture. — 
truth may lie between the two, but it is certain that t 
architecture has always been intimately allied with sculpt 
which invariably lent it its most vivid and living interest. ~ 
Apart from the more important buildings of- this ea 
half of the century much cannot be said in favour o 
domestic and more common buildings of these years. | 
was predominant, it hid a multitude of sins, and 
with the better built and simpler style of the domest 
-cottage architecture of the last and earlier centuries, there 
nothing to boast of. In ecclesiastical work the Gothi 
was used concurrently with the Classic for secular purp 
but mainly of a late or Perpendicular period, and producir 
-cast-iron effect, rather than exemplifying the spirit of 
Medizeval examples. Then came a. different phas 
architectural thought of the century, which was almo 
death blow to the Classic revival. There were many elem« 
| at work which produced the awakening of interest in Mediz 
art, and which caused Classic to be almost superseded by Go 
architecture; at any-rate-for-a time. 4° > 5 0s 
The discovery of steam as a motive power for one thing h 
caused a great influx of wealth and ease of travelling, resulti 
in a wider knowledge of the architecture of other’ countries a 
of past styles. ; ii Repent mae, 
’No modern movement has been more influenced by | 
ture than the Gothic revival. Horace Walpole may have 
a fribble, but he had a firm though uninstructed faith in Goth 
Beckford, the author of ‘ Vathek,” spent much money on > 
he conceived to be Medizeval art ; while Sir Walter Scot 
built and wrote Gothic as he knew it. re ate, 


° 
) 
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Then about 1835 Pugin published his “Contrasts,” 
vivacious and most sarcastic criticism on Pagan method 
of architecture compared with Medieval or “Christian.” — 
1841 his apology for the revival of Christian architecture 
published, and other works followed full of ardent enthusia 
for the resuscitation of severe Medizvalism, particularly 
reference to ecclesiastical structures. Ruskin’s writings al 
greatly influenced not only architects, but their religious to 
appealed to the public. At first, though, they were too 
meat for babes, as was shown in much Gothic wor 
shortly after. For example, owing to some remarks o 
the value of the outlines of the openings of traceried wind 
being more important than the details of the moulded st 
work, the very coarsest plate tracery was erected, 1 suppos 
, exemplification of this truth, and. for the economy in labo 
refined mouldings. He powerfully pointed out the bea 
Gothic work, and urged the necessity for the living inte’ 
good and meaning sculpture in noble architecture. © * 
The publication of other works on Medizeval ar 
architecture by Rickman, Pugin, and Le Keux, Scott, Pat 
the Ecclesiological Society, Nesfield, Street, Sha 
ete 2 aly, 


; 
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field, Burges and others, also Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Dictionnaire 
Raisonné,” with its magnificent analysis of the scientific con- 
struction of Gothic work put this style in an altogether new 
and entertaining light before the student. It increased the 
attraction of thoughtful men to the beauty, science and detail 
of the Gothic styles. 1 can well remember, whilst a pupil with 
_ Burges, the intense excitement caused by the arrival of each 

‘fresh part of this work. Added to this the Oxford Movement 
and the societies it gave rise to for the resuscitation of disused 
ecclesiastical forms and ritual caused the study of ancient 
_ Church architecture and arrangement to be taken up by the 
rising clergy and others at the universities, who henceforth 
were careful to go to the most capable architects of the Gothic 
school... This movement also provoked greater enthusiasm 
amongst the architects themselves. 

Then ensued the battle of the styles. ‘The ardent en- 
thusiasm of the Gothic men for a revival of Medizeval art and 
architecture, which blinded them to the beauties of Classic, and 
the persistent denunciation of the severe Classicists who could 
see no merits in Gothic, gave good grounds for the vigorous 
diversion of opinion, which raged during the middle years of 
this century. Gradually, however, the Gothic school seemed 
to gain an ascendency, which lasted until the seventies. There 
were, however, architects practising in both Classic and 
Gothic, according to the tastes of their clients. Wilkins 

practised in both styles, and the best work the Italian Barry 
produced was perhaps our Gothic Houses of Parliament. At 
first the early thirteenth and fourteenth century English work was 
the admiration of these Gothic partisans ; then Viollet-le-Duc’s 
works brought early French into fashion, as being larger and 
_ grander in effect. Later on entire satisfaction not being derived 
' {rom these (they were, I suppose, too simple and pure for the 
‘complicated environment of our many-sided lives), Decorated 
and Jacobean each had their turn. Amongst the works of this 
Gothic awakening, those of Pugin, Scott and Moffat, Pritchard, 
“Paley, Butterfield, Street, Burges, Godwin, Pearson, and I may 
now add the name of Sir A. Blomfield, are the most prominent. 
and others, some of whom are still alive, but: mainly in eccle- 
- siastical buildings. I cannot here name examples of the works 
- of all these men, and the best of them are known, I suppose, to 
most of us. = 
It was in the forties that Pugin built his own house and 
church at Ramsgate, the only work, I believe, he said he ever 
really enjoyed doing, and this because he was unhampered: by 
a client. A little later he rebuilt Alton Towers for the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and St. John’s Hospital, Alton, He also erected’ 
or restored some forty or more churches and cathedrals, and 
some twenty conventual and a number of domestic buildings. 
~ But the work which perhaps added most to his fame was the 
assistance he rendered in the working out of the intricate and 
_ refined details of Sir Charles Barry’s sumptuous design for the 
- Houses of Parliament. To my mind it is a fine combination, 
Classical in its symmetry and_horizontality, and Gothic in its 
_ picturesque outline and detail. In many respects it is the most 
_ notable building erected m England during this century, and 
_ to many it must be a matter of congratulation that our great 
Houses of Parliament should have been designed.in a national 
English style of architecture, rather than in the more monu- 
- mental Classic. At any rate, whatever our views as to style 
_ -may be, it stands as one of the most complete and best build- 
-ingsof modern Europe. 

_ Of the men of this period, Sir Gilbert Scott stands out pre- 
“eminent, not so much, perhaps, on account of any very particu- 
lar individuality or extraordinary excellence in his works— 
though at the time they were extraordinary—as from the great 
part he played in the revival of this period, his enthusiastic 
zeal, and the establishment of what one might almost call a 

school of Gothic architecture, caused by the enormous number 
of works carried out by him in the erection and restoration of 


4 
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churches and cathedrals, and the training of a staff or school of | 


young men sufficient for the purposes of his. enormous practice. 
But for the overbearing attitude of Lord Palmerston we might 
_ have had from Sir Gilbert Scott in the Foreign and Colonial 
Offices a building which would have been as grand a success as 
the Houses of Parliament. tse ay 
_-. However critically we may examine at the present day the 
works of these great men, we must always remember that the 
advantages of our time in easy travel, access to architectural 
libraries and the multiplicity of illustrated works on all branches 
of architecture now open to us, and the enormous increase 
during the last fifty years of archzological works, were not 
_ experienced by them. They were not smothered by learning 
as we are; they had to find out for themselves that which we 
can learn easily from others, and with more limited knowledge 
_ than the student of these days ought to possess, they worked 
energetically and earnestly for the resuscitation of our 
indigenous style of architecture. Further, however much the 
- methods adopted for the preservation of our national monu- 


ments may be cavilled at, and criticism is often captious, had 


_ it not been for the men of this period many of these buildings 
would have been by this time well on the road to irretrievable 
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ruin. To them, therefore, members of this Institute, and men 
who gave much time and thought to its working, not only our 
gratitude, but that of the nation is due. 

-In some respects, perhaps, William Burges was the most 
original of the purist school of Gothic architects of this revival 
period, and the most deeply imbued with the Medizval spirit 
and the most familiar with its artfand craftsmanship. He also 
insisted that architecture was not worthy of the name if it did 
not tell some tale, historic, poetic or otherwise. He also urged 
a point which seems to have been lost sight of in these later 
years—namely, that all architects should learn to draw the 
human figure and design their own sculpture—at least as to 
grouping and arrangement. His competitive design for the 
Law Courts, if not the best, was certainly the most monumental 
and notable of the Gothic ones submitted. His work at Cardiff 
for the Marquis of Bute, and in his own house in Kensington, 
in Cork Cathedral and Studley Royal and Ripon Churches, 
shows a genius for the invention of interesting and beautiful 
detail in the true Medizeval spirit that no other architect of this 
age has approached. ~ s 

Street’s works also are so well known to you all that to 
mention more than one or two would be waste of time. He was 
one of those who saw that ecclesiastical architecture should 
meet also the requirements of modern times, that large 
churches should be adapted for congregational purposes, and 
it is instructive to. note his endeavours to connect a wide nave 
with a narrow choir, not always successfully, as at Bourne- 
mouth, where he canted the easternmost bays of the nave 
inwards, causing a pinched effect just where an open and 
spacious area seems to be demanded. His works, whether 
ecclesiastical, public or private, were always interesting from 
the vigorous personality impressed upon them, and this was 
always apparent in his early works, as in the church at Garden 
Street, Westminster, in the later and much more refined one at 
Vassal Road, Kennington, in the house he erected for himself 
at Holmbury St. Mary, the mansion in Cadogan Square, and 
in the Law Courts, which was the last great effort of his life. 
These Law Courts unfortunately seem.to have given the death- . 
blow to Gothic. It was not.the fault of the architect so much 
as that of the building committee, who seem to have been 
determined to haye a large central hall, Accordingly designs 


without this feature were discarded, notwithstanding that this 


waste of space, useless also as a foyer to the Courts, deprived 
the building—to which an insufficient site had been appro- 
priated—of the last chance of obtaining light and air to the 
corridors. The plan of this building may not be all that could 
be desired, but that is hardly the fault of the style of archi- 
tecture, though from this fact it has been argued that Gothic is 
unsuited to modern requirements. 

Of the other notable figures in this revival of Mediaeval 
architecture I will only mention one. All were working for the 
same end, though often on slightly ditferent lines and with 
varied success as to the quality of their work. ; 

In referring to the late Mr. Pearson I will only mention his 
last and, I suppose, his best and most. beautiful work, namely, 
Truro Cathedral, and simply to point out what was. certainly 
one of the failings in the methods of the Gothic revival. Truro 
is a modern cathedral intended to serve modern needs, but it 
appears to have been designed with a view to reproducing a 
Medieval church, whose plan was originated to meet require- 
ments of other ages—entirely different from those of to-day. 

There can be no doubt that for congregational purposes in 
these days, and for worship in which all can join, a central 
tower on piers blocking up the best part of the internal area is 
asad mistake, and inexcusable unless a particular object of 
our church building is to erect in plan and detail Medizval 
structures that in future ages may deceive the inquiring 
archzeologist.. This was not the spirit of the men of the Italian 
Renaissance. But it is useless to attempt to specify the 
characteristics or buildings of each of the notable men of this | 


Gothic revival period ; their best works are known to us all. 


However adversely faddism or conceit may criticise many of 
them, it cannot but be felt that they greatly redound to the 
credit of the architects of this period, and also add the greatest 
interest to the history of the architecture of the century. 

Since the seventies hot enthusiasm for a resuscitation ot 
any definite style of Gothic seems to have smouldered and 
died, and to have been succeeded by a period of flirtation with 
pretty well all styles of architecture. Byzantine, Moorish, 
Romanesque, Queen Anne, Dutch, French Renaissance, and 
even Egyptian have each had their admirers. The plain and 
severe, the rococo and ugly, the picturesque and grotesque 
have all been tried—all being the result of the study or 
copyism of debased deductions from those. original, styles 
which inspired the greater Classic and Gothic architects of the 
second and third quarters of this century. 

The study of the purest examples of art or architecture 
must be the best tuition; if we endeavour to emulate the 
debased, our work will be ona still lower grade :— i 

‘Noble souls 
Still find the base is hurtful, and the good 
Ts full of glory.” 
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i have heard of an architect saying he adored drawing a piece 
of impure detail, and another that he delighted in designing 
something that would give a shock, and J think. their works 
prove the truth of their remarks. Such sentiments, however, 
can arise only from an ill-regulated’ fancy or from a vulgar 
desire to attract attention, and cannot lead to great results. 
The overloading of detail and ornamentation is again another 
phase of a similar feeling. Many of the so-called adornments of 
modern buildings are not only not indispensable, but positively 
detrimental to the dignity of architecture. Nevertheless, these 
later years have been marked by a keen study and most 
enthusiastic interest in, and desire for, the good and beautiful 
in architecture, with an earnest attention and effort to discover 
the right adaptation of known (and shall I add sometimes un- 
known ?) architectural. forms to the manifold and complicated 
requirements of the time. : 

In looking back, then, generally at the architectural work 
of the century, what evidence is there of there having been, or 
being, any revival of architecture in any way similar to those 
of past periods’. Sir Gilbert Scott once said in these rooms, 
in reference to the earnest enthusiasm of the middle of the 
century for a resuscitation of our English Gothic architecture, 
that no parallel to it had occurred since the Italian Renaissance, 
and I believe he was right; and, further, I believe that we are 
at the present moment in course of an evolution in art that may 
in time result in a uniform national style. And. for the 
following reasons:— 

During this century there seem to have been three fairly 
distinctive periods. In the first the Classic style was zealously 
cultivated; in the second the resuscitation of Gothic was 
passionately preached; in the third no one style has pre- 
dominated, but there has been a restless searching and craving 


for something that shall satisfy the conditions and requirements 


of modern life. 

In the first period, though Classic teaching led to the study 
of, and desire for, a revival of the antique, it was differentiated 
from the movement in Italy of the fifteenth century by so many 
of our architects subordinating modern requirements to a 
clothing of ancient examples reproduced for the purpose rather 
than designing in ancient methods with an individualistic 
treatment suitable to the occasion. This arrested true progress. 
{t therefore failed in altogether impressing the nation with its 
suitability for English nineteenth-century architecture. Never- 
theless, there was in the movement a zeal for stately and noble 
work, and it was this desire which caused the founding of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects as one means for the 
attainment of the end. 


The second period, with its thirst for knowledge and culture. 


and facilities for education, certainly evinced a similar feeling 
to that which found expression in the Humanists of the four- 
teenth century in their insistence on scholarship and culture 
being necessary for the elevation of mankind, 

In their case it was apart from, rather than in conjunction 
with, theological teaching, while in this century, notwithstand- 
ing the broad views and freethinking tendencies of the age, it 
has been side by side with a distinctive religious awakening, 
which started and then kept alive the interest and desire for a 
revival of Mediaeval art, under the plea that it alone was 
Christian. 

This mid-century Gothic movement began with ecclesiastical 
architecture, and extended itself to civil work also. But it 
failed as did the Classic movement in establishing itself as a 
recognised national method or style, and also for somewhat 
similar reasons. 

A slavish copyism was engendered by reason of the scorn 
cast by the purists on detail inexact in its reproduction. To 
this school it seemed of more importance that every portion 
and detail of a-modern Gothic building should have its pre- 
cedent in the Middle Ages than that, as a building, it should 
exactly meet modern needs, a 

This arrested individualism and thoughtful adaptation of 
the Medizeval methods to our complicated modern’ wants. It 
was exactly (with some exceptions) the reverse of the principle 
which actuated .the sculptor-architects of the Italian Renais- 
sance, They adopted antique methods and details, and with 
original ingenuity pressed them into subserving their’ plans, 
not permitting them to dominate the requirements of the time. 


Nevertheless, there was in this Gothic movement the evidence . 


of life and a distinctive and ardent striving .after’ more archi- 
tectural light, and a national general style; and this feeling 
was fostered and kept alive by men who were members of this 
Institute. cere: ete 

England owes much to the men who led our Classic and 
Gothic: schools, and one cannot but feel that Fergusson’s 
severe criticisms on their. works are harsh :and unjust. From 
his remarks it might be supposed that they used no brain 
power whatever, but simply copied, nor cared to do more than 
copy. He argues as if it were to be expected that a perfect 
style suitable to: all our complex’ modern life could have been 
attained at one jump. We know that long periods, centuries 
€ven, are required for such an evolution, 
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ments, architects should resolutely set their faces against 


He seems to have 
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thought that their first efforts should have reached the highest __ 
levels. A more reasonable view is that the copyism he ‘a 
denounces was but the first step in a legitimate process o 
development. Both by the Classic and Gothic purists of this 
country that step was honestly taken. - Rae 
In this the third distinctive period of the century we see 
architects abandoning purism, and betaking themselves to ans 
eclectic treatment of the two great branches of style. May we — 
not hope that along this line a national architecture may 
eventually be reached, at once good in an artistic sense, and _ 
flexible and useful from a practical point of view? 
An analogous phase was gone through in the early Renais- 
sance, Should this happen again I venture to think it will be found 
that the Royal Institute of British Architects has contributed to 
it-in no small degree. For the leaders of the movements I 
have indicated were members of our body, and we may justly — 
congratulate ourselves on the steps we are taking to foster — 
emulation of such excellent examples, for the careful and wide 
study of the rising generation of architects is fostered by it,and — 
their keen interest is proved by the splendid results shown in_ 
the work produced under the incentives offered by this Institute 
in the presentation of medals, prizes and travelling student- — 
ships for design, draughtsmanship, and for architectural 
research. S) ; ; 2. ne 
Personally I have a strong conviction that the evolution 
a sound architectural style must be accompanied by a develop- 
ment of the neglected art of architectural sculpture. At allsthe 
/best periods of architectural development the sculptured adorn- 
ments of the buildings (except where religion forbade, as 
amongst the Mahomedans) told their history. Have we, with 
our enormous Empire, nothing to record? Or is it owing to 
inability, indifference or parsimony that our life and history find 
no place in our architecture? Or does the crushing weight of 
the utilitarian element overwhelm artistic effort? ‘ 
Our Houses of Parliament have some forty or fifty statues of 
kings, &c. ; the sculptured subjects suggested in Scott’s F oreign 
Office design and Street’s Law Courts were pruned away by the 
Government. Our huge railway stations and commercial and 
domestic buildings show nothing but meaningless orname 
Will our new Public Offices illustrate in any way the growt 
of Her Imperial Majesty’s dominions? Or is the country to 
poor or indifferent to give our sculptors such a chance? — 
not impolitic of a Government in these discontented days to 
discourage the development of a craft the highest in art, which 
elevates public spirit, gives employment to a large class of 1 
most intelligent workers, and at the same time raises the 
standard of architecture and enhances the glory of a count 
I learn that Frankfort has Jately started a fund, the inc 
from which is to be spent in the adornment of the town w 
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sculpture, This shows the increasing feeling there isin t 
cultivated world for such a step. Why cannot we do like- 
wise ? é ot F RRS 


However, sculpture is a detail of refinement and adorn ent, 
and, if architects would suggest it properly and wisely, might — 
possibly more often find place in our buildings. But aid from 


sources external to architects is needed in other ways if 
national architecture is ever to be arrived at. 
London seems practically in process of rebuilding in its 
main centres, and constant enlargement is taking place in t 
‘suburbs. Surely steps should be taken to p event our n 
streets being eyesores instead of improvements and to ave 
the repetition of such a medley of incongruities dnd commo 
places as may be found in Shaftesbury Avenue and Chari 
Cross Road. Architectural opportunities in these streets wer: 
afforded which, under proper control, might have had 
magnificent result. Surely there should be some controlli 
power to settle the general lines, heights and materials of 
buildings and style of design. aoe a ae 
That the London County Council has something to say 
to construction and heights is true, but their purely practi 


conditions being. complied with, any one can build accordi 
as his own sweet willy taste or ignorance may prompt. T 
cannot be the right method in a great empire for the foste 
of a national art like architecture, _ * 2S, ea 
Every. man who builds in a public street has a duty to the 
public to perform. His building should not endanger the — 
safety of the public, but neither ‘should it be a shock to thei 
sensibilities. Proper control should render it impossible for 
to see such a thing as I noticed the other day—a dull red bri 
Renaissance house on one side of a bright glazed teapot wa 
pseudo-Gothic building, and a stone nondescript erection on the 
other—all of different heights, horizontality and materials, while: _ 
close by was another huge stone facade with heavy projecting ery 
columns and pediments, constructed surface ornament, standing 
apparently on nothing but sheets of plate glass. Can anything — 
be worse? Notwithstanding the modern shopman’s require- 
hideous uglinesses. F ek Coe 
- In indifferent matters each man should have liberty of taste, 
if the indulgence thereof injures neither himself nor othe: 
Individualism is needed in art, but if the imagination or i 
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__ viduality be only a mark of undisciplined self and an offence to 

art, it 1s positively injurious in its demoralisation of public 

_ taste, and should be restrained. Were there a Ministry of 

' Fine Arts, with a committee of control under a chief whose 
qualifications were not only political, surely something might 
be done. . : 

The committee who were responsible for the Chicago 
Exhibition—a work which was magnificent in its effect, as all who 

~saw it were agreed—was composed of architects and sculptors,who 

were charged with the erection and adornment of the numerous 
palaces. This committee settled the general style of buildings 

‘to be erected, the heights of cornices, floors, &c ; and each 

design was submitted to the criticism of the whole committee, 

’ who passed it, or suggested improvements, which the architect 
was forced to consider. . The result was grand and stately, such 
as those who did not see it can hardly realise. 

I only mention this to Show what can be done by intelligent 
control, and I do not think we are behind our American cousins 
in either intelligence or capacity for design. 

: The Ministry of Fine Arts in Paris has such a controlling 
voice in all matters of public works, in laying out the streets or 
boulevards, in the erection of public monuments, and even in 

, their bridges. In France it is entirely out of the power of any 
one to erect unsightly edifices in prominent positions to the 
annoyance of the artistic sense of the nation. 

There is another thing that also affects our architectural 
design. We are always, in these days of greedy competition, 
in too great a hurry and rush. Art is long, and sufficient time 
for thought and quiet for solitary reflection is not afforded the 
busy architects of the day to properly solve the problems set 
before them. Designs for half a million’s worth of building 
have to be prepared, submitted and passed probably in, say, 
three months, and then the unfortunate architect is told that 
his designs are not equal to those of past ages. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson says, “We do not get enough of 
solitude, with the result that our minds are in danger of being 
vulgarised and of being unable to see things in their proper 
proportion.” This is exactly what frequently happens to the 
architect of to-day ; he does not get enough quiet for medita- 
tion. 

Let us hope that next century our architects, with their 
increasing wisdom which will enforce periods of rest for reflec- 
tion and mental recuperation, and with higher cultivation 
which will improve taste, and under wiser auspices which, with 
an imperial spirit, will exercise an enlightened control, may 
‘develop a true style, sufficient for modern requirements and 
satisfying to cestheticism. 

As this goal cannot be reached by architects working on 
different methods and lines, and competing to outdo each other 
by differences or eccentricities of style, let us hope that we 
may, in a glorious enthusiasm for our art, be led to sink per- 
sonal predilections in a combined effort to elucidate some style 
suited to the twentieth century, which, while allowing of indi- 

.  vidualism in the treatment of details, may have a general har- 
mony and at last eventuate in a distinctive national architecture, 
stately, dignified and picturesque ; that may enhance the glory 
of this great Empire, and be a proof that the British nation -is 

-— neither sordid nor penurious, but that in its highest state of 

civilisation it may prove itself capable of emulating the best art 
history of past ages. 

A formal vote of thanks to the President, proposed by Mr. 
james MacVicar Anderson, was seconded by Mr. Joseph 
Smith, of Sheffield, and Mr. F. C. Penrose. 

' -It was announced that Dr. A. S. Murray would on the 2oth 
inst. read a paper entitled “‘ Decorative Patterns from Excava- 

tions in Cyprus in 1896.” 


CLONFERT CATHEDRAL. 


PPLICATIONS were. made from time to time in recent 

ae, years in behalf of the restoration fund of Clonfert Cathe- 

_dralin Ireland. Apparently the builders’ work has been carried 

out without the supervision of any architect. According to what 

_ -is said by a correspondent of the Zzmes the result is not satis- 
factory. He says :— 

Much has lately been written upon the subject of Clonfert 
Cathedral and the restorations being carried out upon it, and 
most of the money has been subscribed in England in conse- 

_ quence of these appeals. 

' This being the case, it may be of interest to some of -your 
readers to hear an account of the work from one who has 
recently visited that cathedral, and who, having. known it for 
some years, much regrets what is now being done to it. 

The great feature of the building is the beautiful west door, 

dating 1167; itis a perfect bit of work and in excellent pre- 

servation, and yet they intend to remove a portion of it to 

- another part of the building. The mere suggestion of sucha 
__ thing appears to me to be vandalism in the highest degree. » 

Then, turning to what has been done, on entering the nave | 
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one finds that the restorer has stripped the plaster from the 
rubble walls, which are so rough that the original builder never 
meant them to be left exposed ; and, apparently feeling this to 
be an unhappy effect, he has smeared over the inequalities with 
blackish cement and marked out. fictitious joints in staring 
white mortar, making altogether one of the most distressing 
effects I havevever seen. : 

The above treatment in one account is described as “ ex- 
posing and pointing the ancient stonework,” which, to say the 
least, is hardly accurate architecturally. 

Passing on to the chancel, the floor-has been paved with 
tiles, a few of which are copies of old ones, but which are 
associated with green tiles of lodging-house description in a 
pattern whose general background may best be described as 
“‘puce.” The stalls are out of all proportion to the chancel, 
and have attempts at carving upon them ; and the bishop’s 
throne in its lower position is Celtic as far as characterless 
panels of carving can make it, and ends up with a canopy of 
late Gothie. 

-. The. whole restoration is a sad example of what one sees 
only too often in this country, the attempts to get too much 
effect with too little money, instead of being content to do good, 
simple and gentlemanly work. 

I am sure that those among the subscribers who have archi- 
tectural or archzeological knowledge will feel much distressed 
at this method of restoring the ancient church of Clonfert: 


EGYPTIAN ART. 

SERIES. of lectures has been delivered in the Alex- 

andra College, Dublin, by Professor Flinders Petrie. 
In the first lecture, according to the /77sh Times, he said his 
object was to give an outline of Egyptian art. Egypt was not 
only the land of great monuments, the land in which the last 
6,000 years could be traced with exactness, but in the last few 
years they found it was above all the land for studying pre- 
historic times, and it was an important country for examining 
the transformations of art as effected by various different 
peoples. It was interesting to note the connection between 
material prosperity and art. The wealth of Europe was still 
increasing to about 300 or 400. A.D, but -the fall in art came at 
about the same point, and took place at the time of a fall of 
material prosperity ; but at the present time they might safely 
say that the last century or two had been far more wealthy and 
prosperous than the fourteenth century, and yet there was no 
question that the art of that century was far finer than now. 
So they must discriminate between material prosperity and 
art. And they saw that the art rose suddenly and gradually 
declined, whilst material prosperity was a matter of gradual 
accumulation, and. then a sudden fall. In the eighteenth 
dynasty in Egypt there was a large admixture of fresh blood, 
and in that way the culminating point was reached. The suc- 
cessive waves of the rise of art were distinctly due to the 
mixture of new people coming in on the back of an old and 
worn-out civilisation. The lecturer illustrated his remarks 
regarding prehistoric art in Egypt by illustrations on the 
canvas of flints, knives, pottery, &c, and drew attention 
to the differences which characterised the different articles 
in different stages. Thus prehistoric people had an extra- 
ordinary mechanical skill, but had no idea of the diawing 
of natural forms. It was to this people that the later Egyp- 
tians owed their remarkable mechanical skill, which could 
turn out a vase as excellent as any done by machinery. Upon 


that race there came in the dynastic people who founded the 


history of Egypt. These people came into the country probably 
from the Red Sea; and believing this, he went to work at 
Koptos, on the Nile, as he thought that was the place where 
traces of the royal race should be found, and that they should 
there look for the rise of historic art. He found in the temple 
ruins there what had been used and re-used and covered over 
by successive builders, three colossal figures of the god of the 
place, and the carvings on them were far different from what 
they had been used to. Thus they came to the work belonging 
distinctly to the historical race of Egypt. The diagrams now 
shown illustrated in a remarkable manner the difference between 
the art of the prehistoric people and that which succeeded it, and 
the advances made by the dynastic Egyptians, In conclusion, 
he said his audience had seen the beginnings of Egyptian art, 
starting with the very original figures of the prehistoric 
Egyptians, and then the decay of the early art and the falling 
away of it into much ruder forms. It was almost purely a 
mechanical art. After that came in the historical people—the 
people who founded the history of Egypt. They had seen the 
beginnings of their work in the figures which he had found at 
Koptos, and- then they had seen in the carved slates in relief 
the gradual rise of the power of expression, and proceeding 
from that the full detail of the anatomy of the figures. That, 
he thought, covered the whole of the rise of Egyptian art. 

In his second lecture Dr, Petrie dealt in the first place with 


the rise of historic art after the prehistoric period, and then. 
During’ 


with Mesopotamian influences on the art of Egypt. 
the early dynasties the Egyptians had mastered the art of 


drawing the face, and indeed no sculpture had ever exceeded | 


the delicacy with which the lips and mouth were formed by the 
sculptors under the early kings. They then came to the objects 
of arts which belonged to a later period, which were found at 
Memphis, and the great cemetery there was a vast storehouse 
of these objects. They found in all the early Egyptian 
statues by no means a set expression on the face of a 
man or woman in general. The expression accorded with 
the person’s life and ways and surroundings. In the 
statue shown then on the screen they had a_ person 
born to a life of ease and grandeur; they had none 
of that sense of stern responsibility which they had in many 
figures: they had none of that sense of submissiveness they 
had in the figures of the servants, they had nothing but grace 
and ease and tranquil dignity of life. Some of the figures in 
the flat on the walls of the tombs were very interesting. They 
represented the festivities of the people, their daily occupa- 
tions and duties; and these tombs, indeed, were the great 
storehouses for studying the earlier civilisation -of Egypt. 
They now came to a slightly later time—the end of the 
fifth dynasty, about 3600 B.c. The picture now on the 
screen was the first example they had of a _ representa- 
tion of a siege in Egyptian art. It was the oldest 
battle scene, and was. very interesting as showing so 
much character and invention, and it had far more 
ideas in it than any of the later Egyptian battle scenes, The 
copper statues of the sixth dynasty were in many cases very 
fine ; and one, of a child, rightly stood at the head of any model 
work in any country. Greek model work was cast, but that 
was child’s play compared with hammering out the whole 
details of the face simply from a solid piece of copper. In 
conclusion, the lecturer recapitulated the main points of his 
lecture—the great skill of the pyramid builders and the decay 
of their art ; the rise to the highest point of art in the early 
dynasties, and then a slight drifting down and a drop, about 
3200 B.C, to a grosser imitation of the best work, and at length 
a rapid decline to almost a barbarous condition. 

The third lecture dealt with early Egyptian architecture, 
and pointed out that the architects at this period used the same 
forms of material as were used by the Egyptian peasant at the 
present time, Referring to one_of the columns thrown on the 
screen, he said it was one of the most beautiful examples 
belonging to the fifth dynasty. Upon it were represented 
the stems of the papyrus and the buds of lotus flowers, 
Coming now to what was considered the best period of the’ 
eighteenth dynasty, he (the lecturer) said the clumsy plastered 
figures of the period showed how Eastern architecture had fallen 
off, and he then went on to describe the peculiarities of Egyptian 
art when it reached its lowest ebb before the rise in the 
_ twelfth dynasty.. The work was carelessly executed as com- 
pared with the fine figures of the best period, but at the 
same time the same system of decoration survived. It was 
evident from the work that the artists were feeling their way 
back to the high art of the pyramid builders. Some of the 
small carved work, however, of about the same: period could 
compare favourably with Italian carving of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth centuries. It was a little more stiff, but it showed 
that the Egyptians at this time could represent the animal form 
with truth, and that they could produce fine pieces of small 
work. Coming to painting, he said they got from the ‘tomb of 
Beni Hasan what was almost equal to the sculpture work of the 
earlier times. In the twelfth dynasty there was scarcely any 
relief carving, but generally painting upon the walls. It was a 
troublesome process, and unless a large amount of skill 
was bestowed on it the effect was not very pleasant, 
Some wall scenes, representing the manners and the life 
of the people of the twelfth dynasty, were shown, and 
some paintings of the Syrians coming into Egypt. Coming 
to the close of the wane of art in the twelfth. dynasty, the 
lecturer said the work then was well done; but it lacked the 
strength of character seen in the earlier work, ‘The art faded, 
and then there was a blank, lasting for a long time. Then 


there. was a revival in the eighteenth dynasty—the fourth 


generation of art in Egypt. It would be seen that the work 
was inferior to that in the twelfth dynasty ; it had not the same 
Strength and vigour. It was about» this time that the art of 
the Egyptians became really Syrianised, and the records 
showed how 


Syrian artists, for they brought them into their country to work 
for them, ore 


& Statue of the late Mr. Gladstone was unveiled in 
Blackburn on Saturday. Mr. Adams Acton, the sculptor, has 
represented the statesman with the right hand uplifted above 
the head as if delivering a speech. - The material employed is 
white marble, with red granite for the pedestal..j:c -a% a 
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| greatness. ‘ ‘ 


has risen on a drama the most intense and passionate in all — 


expand and hecome richer in experience, that a fraudulent and 


Society is, in the main, honest—for why should it not be? 


which, individually, you may unlock in time the p al 
your art, ey : : ary dak at 


greatly the Egyptians valued the work of the} the honourable addition of R.A. to his name from the 


Academy of Arts, and was appointed to the chair 
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THE MODERN PHASE OF “ARCHITECTURE.* : 
‘T ‘HE Cleveland meeting of the architectural clubs of the 

- country will mark, I believe, the auspicious opening of a 
new era in the growth of architectural thought. It should, in 
the nature of things, be of serious import to us of the present. 
and active generation to know what the generation to follow — 
thinks and feels. Its thoughts may be immature, its feelings - 
vague and formless ; yet, nevertheless, in them the future life — 
of our art is surely working out its destiny and the sincerity of — 
them is not to be denied. in a ee rr 

Youth is the most ambitious, the most beautiful, but the 
most helpless stage of life. It has that immediate and charm- — 
ing idealism which leads in the end towards greatness, but it 


can know little of the‘sorrow and bitterness of the struggle 
; ST ie SEE eps 


~ Youth is ineffable, I have said good-bye to mine ; with 
solicitude I welcome yours. Perceiving as I do the momentous 
sway and drift of modern life, knowing as I do that the curtain — 


history, I urge that you cast away as worthless the shop-worn 
and empirical notion that an architect is an artist (what 
that funny word may mean) and accept my assurance that 
is and imperatively shall be a poet and an interpreter of t 
national life of his time. Bett raat eee aS 
Do you realise how despicable is a man who betrays” 
trust? Do you know, or can you foresee or instinctively judg 
how acutely delicate will become in your time the element 
confidence and dependence between man and man 
between society and the individual? ‘ Poco 
If you realise this you will realise at once and forever that, 
by birth and through the beneficence of the form of government _ 
under which you live, you are called upon, not to betray, but to” 
express the life of your day and generation ; that society will 
have just cause to hold you to account for your use of the — 
liberty that it has given to you and the confidence it has re 
posed in you. | en a3 = So" ee ee 
You will realise in due time, as your lives develop 
surreptitious use of historical documents, however 
presented, however cleverly plagiarised, however — 
replaced, however shrewdly intrigued, will constitute and 
be held to be a betrayal of atrust.~ “=: \ 27 9 ee 
You know well what I mean. You know in your ow: 
that you are to be fakirs, or that you are to be honest men 
is futile to quibble, or to- protest, or to plead ignorance or 
innocence, or to asseverate and urge the force of circumstan 


it will not ask and not expect you to be liars. It will give 
every reasonable and every legitimate backing if you can pro 
toit, by your acts, that artistic pretension is not a syn 
moral irresponsibility. aU Se 

__ Ifyou take the pains truly to understand your countr 
people, your day, your generation, the time, the place in w 
you live ; if you seek to understand, absorb and symp 
with the life around you, you will be understood and ; 
pathetically received in return—have no fear of this, 

_ Society soon will have no use for people who will hav 
use for it. The clairvoyance of the age is steadily unfold 
and it will result therefrom that the greatest poet shall 
who shall grasp and deify the commonplaces of our life —tl 
simple, normal feelings which the people of his day w 
helpless, otherwise, to express—and here you have the ke 


cont 


I truly believe that your coming together will resu 
serious things. You have my sympathy. I am with you 
spirit, for in you resides the only hope, the only sign of da 
that I can see, making for a day that shall regenerate a 
that should be, may be and must be the noblest, the ; 
intimate, the most expressive, the most eloquent of all. Y 
youth is your most precious heritage from the past. 
with you, : = we Raa are 


| The Dance Family, 


HE elder Dance left an able successor to” his p 4 
i architect to the City of London, and to his profes: 
business, in his son, George Dance the younger, who r 


Professor of Architecture in that institution ; but was. 
of enjoying his o¢iwm cum dignitate ever to impart 
ledge to the members and ‘students of the Acade 
family of Dance hold an honourable station in English | 
for, in addition to the two architects, one of them was a 


comedian in the time of Garrick, particularly celebrated f 


* An address delivered at the National Convention of . 
Clubs, Cleveland, Ohio, by Mr. L. H. Sullivan, 


Stone 


—— 


 personation of Falstaff and other fat heroes of the buskin, to 
which his corporeity, like that of the celebrated Stephen 
~ Kemble, lent an aid that no stuffing could accomplish. Another, 
‘Nathaniel, became eminent as a portrait painter, and was, like 
his younger relative, an R.A. His portraits for identity of 
‘resemblance and character of the person represented by his 
pencil take a place between those of Reynolds and Romney ; 
less graceful and natural in colouring than the former, he 
equalled the latter in all the best qualities of a portrait painter. 
This gentleman resigned his diploma and his palette for a 
baronetcy, a fortune and a change of name, as Sir Nathaniel 
Dance Holland. Another member of this family added a 
singular triumph to the naval glories of his country by saving a 
large and valuable homeward bound East India fleet, under his 
‘command as.senior captain, and therefore commodore, of this 
mercantile squadron. He manceuvred his unwieldy and richly- 
laden ships with such nautical skill and dexterity when attacked 
by a superior French fleet of men-of-war and frigates under 
the command of Admiral Linois, defending himself with such 
gallantry and. well-directed broadsides, though manned by a 
company of merchant seamen and Lascars, sufficient only to 
work and not to fight his ships, that the French admiral retired 
from the contest with serious loss and discomfiture. | This 
_ gallant action, which stands completely by itself in naval 
history, procured for its hero the honour of knighthood and 
personal thanks from his sovereign, a vote of thanks and an 
honourable reward from the East India Company, and the 
acclamations of all his admiring countrymen. The English 
have a propensity to give familiar titles to their favourites, 
naming one the Hero of Acre, another Nelson’ of the Nile, 
the Cock of the Rock to the gallant defender of Gibraltar ; 
so they named Sir Nathaniel Dance the Fighting Ingy (India) 
man, The younger Dance designed, among other buildings of 
lesser note, two prisons for the Corporation of London—New- 
gate and Giltspur Street Compter ; the former derived its name 
from the ancient city gate, so called, which stood across 
Newgate, between Aldersgate and Ludgate. It was a prison 
of great antiquity, and as late as 1457 Newgate, and not the 
Tower, was the prison for the nobility and great officers of 
state. Being much damaged by the Fire of London, it was 
repaired and beautified by Sir Christopher Wren in 1672. In 
one of the niches was a figure representing Liberty, with the 
word Libertas inscribed upon her cap and witha cat at her 
_ feet, in allusion to the story of Sir Richard Whittington, who 
bequeathed a_ sufficient sum to rebuild this gate, which was 
. satisfactorily done by his executors in 1423. 


Morwenstow Churehyarad. x 


The churchyard of Morwenstow, in Cornwall, is the scene 
of many features of a remote antiquity. The roof of the entire 
church, chancel, nave, northern and southern aisles is of wood. 
Shingles of rended oak occupy the place of the usual, but far 
more recent, tiles which cover other churches ; and it is not a 
_dittle illustrative of the antique usages of this remote and lonely 
sanctuary that no change has been wrought in the long lapse 
of ages in this unique and costly, but fit and durable, roofing. 
it supplies a singular illustration of the Syriac version of the 
oth Psalm, where in the prophetic reference to these com. 
memorations of the deathbed of the Messias it is written, 
“Lord, Thou hast been our roof from generation to genera- 
The northern side of the graveyard is, according to 
ancient usage, devoid of graves. This is the common result 
of an unconscious sense among the people of the doctrine of 
regions—a thought coeval with the inspiration of the Christian 
era. This is their division. The east was held to be the 
realm of the oracles, the especial gate of the throne of God; 
the west was the domain of the people—the Galilee of all 


nations ‘was there; the south, the land of the midday, was’ 


sacred to things heavenly and divine ;*but the north was the 
devoted region of Satan and his hosts, the lair of the demon 
and his haunt, In some of our ancient churches, and in the 
church of Wellcombe, a hamlet bordering on Morwenstow, 
over against the font and in the northern wall, there is an 
entrance named the Devil’s Door. It was thrown open at 
every baptism, at the Renunciation, for the escape of the fiend, 
while at every other time it was carefully closed. Hence, and 
because of the doctrinal suggestion of the ill-omened scenery 
of the northern graveground, came the old dislike to sepulture on 
the north side, so strikingly visible around this church. 


Paintings of Architecture. 


Although by the study of pictures a man will gain but little 
knowledge of architecture as a science, yet, by seeing the 
_grandest and most beautiful specimens of that art displayed in 
the most favourable points of view, and most happily grouped 
-_ with each other and with the surrounding objects, he may 
certainly acquire a just idea of their forms and effects and 
their connection with scenery: He will also gain a knowledge 
not easily acquired by any other means—that of the infinitely 
_. diversified characters and effects of broken and irregular 
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buildings with their accompaniments, and of all that in them 
and in similar objects is justly called picturesque because they 
belong to pictures and to the productions of no other art. The 
study of the principles of painting in the works of eminent 
painters is the best method of acquiring an accurate and com- 
prehensive taste and judgment in all that regards the effects 
and combinations of visible objects ; and unless we are guided 
by those enlarged principles, which instead of confining our 
idéas to the peculiar and exclusive modes of one nation, or one 
period, direct our choice towards whatever is excellent in every 
age and every country, we may, indeed, have fine houses, 
highly polished grounds and gardens and beautiful ornamental 
buildings, but we shall not have that general combination of 
form and effect whichis by far the most essential point, which 
makes amends for the want of particular beauties, but the 
absence of which no particular beauties can compensate. 


Celtie Bells. 


’ There was a form of bell peculiar to the early Celtic church 
—tall, narrow and tapering, with flattened ends and bulging 
sides, and having a looped handle on the top. It was made 
sometimes in iron and sometimes in bronze. When it was made 
in iron it was constructed like a cauldron, of a flat plate 
hammered into shape and fastened with rivets, and then coated 
with bronze by being dipped into the melting metal. When it 
was made in bronze it was cast into a mould, and is of more 
graceful form and better proportioned, exhibiting a higher style 
of ornament in the dragonesque: termination of the handles. 
The iron form is probably older than the bronze; both’ were 
contemporary in the ninth and tenth centuries. The original 
group of these objects exists in Ireland, where they are most 
abundant, and the secondary group in Scotland, where they are 
less abundant. Sporadic groups are found in Wales, England, 
Brittany, France and Switzerland, attesting the early relations 
of each of these countries with the primitive church of our 
forefathers and its peculiar institutions. These bells had 
personal associations which attracted to them a share of that 
passionate feverence for the founders of the churches to which 
they belonged, which was the special characteristic of the 
Celtic people. The reverence thus. accorded to their bells was 
peculiar to this branch of the Christian Church, as the form of 
the bell itself was also peculiar. This reverence gave rise to 
the practice of enclosing these early bells in shrines enriched 
with gems and adorned with the costliest workmanship in gold, 
silver or bronze. These, with other and kindred relics, afford 
abundant evidence of the technical skill and artistic ability of a 
time whose every product béars the stamp of that earnestness 


‘of purpose and concentration of energy which always accom- 


pany a mind inspired by genuine devotion to the work for the 
work’s own sake. 


The Clergy Houses at Wells. 


The buildings of Wells are not monastic at all. Here we 
have no dormitory, no refectory, none of the buildings essential 
for the monastic system. Each canon had his separate house 
from the beginning ; these establishments for the secular clergy 
were distinctly opposed to the monks. An attempt had been 
made in Wells to establish the monastic system in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. The monks of Glastonbury had 
struggled hard to obtain possession of it and to make one of 
their own body the bishop, but they had failed, and before the 
commencement of the present buildings the matter had been 
settled. The monastic buildings which had been erected at 
Wells were destroyed, the bishopric remained independent of* 
the monks, and the monks of Glastonbury were obliged to give 
up to the cathedral chapter or the bishop’s council certain 
manors. These were Winscombe, Pucklechurch, Blackford 
and Cranmore, which were ceded to Bishop Joceline and his 
successors for ever, and the addition of these important manors 
supplied the chapter with funds to enable them to commence 
their new buildings. Bishop Joceline, who then ruled the 
diocese, was a native of Wells, and had been a canon before he 
became bishop. He was a truly great man, in advance of his 
age, a man of great prudence and foresight, and who had 
formed most magnificent) ideas of the fortune of his great 
diocese, which was now permanently united with both Bath 
and Glastonbury. To correspond with this great accession of 
territory, of importance and of wealth, he considered that suit- 
able buildings were necessary to support the dignity of the 
bishop and the seat of his chapter, the headquarters of the 
diocese, and he formed the plan of the magnificent series of 
edifices of which so large a part has fortunately been preserved 
to our time. The splendid cathedral is only a portion of his 
grand design ; it is the centre of a group of buildings fit to 
accompany and support it. 


Early Mosaics. 


The earliest notice of mosaic is in the Bible in the story of 
Esther (circa B.C. 450), where, in the account (ch. i.) of the six 
months’ feasting held by Ahasuerus (Xerxes) to arrange the 
third°invasion of Greece, we are told in the descrivtion of the 
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palace of Shushan, “the beds were of gold and silver upon a 
pavement of red (porphyry), and blue (lapis lazuli), and white 
(alabaster) and black marble.” Mosaic pavements have not 


been found in the remains of Egyptian, Babylonian and — 
Assyrian temples and palaces, but true mosaics have been — 


found as a decoration of mummy cases. The Greeks carried 
the art to marvellous perfection, and Pliny naturally enough 
ascribes its origin to them. He particularly mentions the 
‘“‘ pavimentum asarotum” of the Greek artist Sosus of Pergamus, 
representing the remains of a banquet, shown on an apparently 
unswept (acdperos) floor. ‘The doves of Pliny,” represented 
with one drinking and the others sunning and pluming them- 
selves round the rim of a water-bowl, are universally known 


through the copies which have been reproduced of them in all. 


ages and countries. The most interesting and valuable of all 
the ancient pictorial mosaics which have been preserved to our 
time is the one which was found at Pompeii, in “the house of 
Pansa,” representing the battle of “Issus. 


but as the influence of Indian art gradually spread over the 
Mediterranean countries, rich colours and even gold were 
gradually more and more introduced into the mosaics of the 


Lower Empire, and give them their distinctive character, 


After the fall of the Western Empire the art seems to have 
perished out of Italy until it was revived in the thirteenth and 


sixteenth centuries, and the revival was through the Byzantine , 
Greeks, as is indicated by the Greek form of the Italian word’ 


““ mosaico.” 
The Venetian Painters and Arehitecture. 


The architecture made use of by the Roman and Florentine. 


schools, taken in a general view, and with the exceptions which 
in such views will occur, is a sedate solemn grandeur. 
the Venetians, taken in the same general manner, a gay and 
splendid magnificence. Such general characters will of course 
vary in each school according to the disposition of the particular 
master, and in most instances it may be observed that the style 
of architecture is in unison with that of the figures. Titian, in 
whose figures and general conceptions there is often a simplicity 
unknown to Paul Veronese, has the same comparative sim- 
plicity in his architecture ; “still, however, it is of a very different 
cast from that of either of the Roman or Florentine schools. 
But of all the painters who have flourished since the revival of 
the art, none have equalled Paul Veronese in the festive pomp, 
in the theatrical splendour and magnificence of his buildings. 
The profusion of columns, open galleries, balustrades, balconies ; 
of buildings seen across and behind other buildings, with 
various and singular effects of lineal and aerial perspective 
admirably accord with the profusion of figures with which he 
has peopled’ them, and with the studied contrasts of groups and 
attitudes and the richness of their dresses. As his subjects were 
frequently festivals and banquets, to these may often be added 
the rich tints and ornaments of gold and silver plate, of urns, 
cups, vases, &c, 


Sunderland Bridge. 

The design for the bridge over the Wear at Sunderland was 
said originally to have been made by Thomas Paine, the well- 
known political writer. The bridge was cast at Rotherham, 
being intended for erection in America, but the materials were 
subsequently employed -in’ constructing Sunderland Bridge 
under the direction of Wilson in 1796, the idea having been 
suggested by Rowland Burdon. 
of a segment of a circle, the length of the chord or span is 
200 feet, and the versed sine or risé 30 feet ; the total height 
from tow water to the underside of the soffit of the arch is 
nearly Ioo feet. 
cast-iron radiating pieces connected at the top and bottom by 
the circular pieces which form the curve of the arch; these 


ribs are united in their transverse direction by tie-pieces ; the’ 


spandrels are filled in with cast-iron circles, touching each 
other at their circumferences, and supporting the roadway, 
which consists of a strong frame of timber planked over and 
covered with a cement of tar and chalk, upon which a layer of 
marl limestone and gavel is placed. The centre deserves 
noticé on account of the difficulty@nd confined nature of the 
situation, which rendered it necessary to preserve a constant 
passage for ships with their standing rigging ; this was effected 
by a perpendicular framing resting upon piles m the bed of the 
river, with a sufficient opening on each side for the vessels, 
Upon the top of this perpendicular framing the transverse 
framing or centre for supporting the arch was fixed, and 
answered its purpose well. Some time after the removal of the 
centre the arch was observed to. swerve bodily in a horizontal 
direction to the eastward, forming a curve having a versed 
sine of about 12 or 18 inches ; if this. had continued to increase 
it would no doubt have soon occasioned the downfall of the 
structure ; it was, however, very. skilfully remedied by the 
introduction of transverse and diagonal tie-bars ‘and braces, 
assisted by wedges .and screws, so that ultimately the whole 
was brought back and secured in its original form and position, 
where it has-since remained in a substantial state. without 
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The mosaics of the! 
Classic period are severe in design and chaste in colouring, 


That of: 


The curve of the arch is that ° 


It consists of six ribs, each composed of 105. 


alteration. The width of the bridge is 30 feet ; the abutments 
| are of stone, founded on rock ; they are 24 feet thick, and from 
| 42 feet to 37 feet wide. This bridge, for boldness of the design — 
and construction, as well as for its elegance and lightness, must 
be considered a work of peculiar merit, particularly if the — 


period in which it was constructed be remembered. 


GENERAL. | 


Mr. Pomeroy has completed the clay model of the statue _ 
of Admiral Blake which is to be erected in Bridgewater, at a 
cost of about 1,150/. tow 


Sir John Brunner has presented the town of Winsford 
with-a Guildhall which has cost 3,000/. pee “3q 
Herr Bjérnstjerne Bjornson, the Norwegian poet, is dis- 
satisfied with his statue which has been set up in front of the 
National Theatre at Christiania. He considers it a caricature, — 
and has requested the donor toremove it. But that gentleman 
says that the statue now belongs to the State, and he has no 
power over it. = 2 ne 
The Restoration of Leamington parish church has alread s 
cost 7,000/. The committee have given orders for the con 
pletion of the building up to the roof and up to the ceiling i 
the ringing chamber. It is believed the works will be finished 
at the ena of 1990, or the beginning of 1991. ep 2 
The London County Council on Tuesday resolved to — 
introduce Bills in the session of 1900 for the purchase by th 
Council of the undertakings of the eight Metropolitan water 
companies upon similar lines to those of the Bill presented to 
Parliament in the last session, and also to enable the Council 
to obtain and introduce into London an additional supply of 
water from the watersheds of the Wye and the Towy, in Wales. — 
The Treasury have arranged to transfer, on payment of 
40,000/., the site of the male wing of Newgate to the Corpora- — 
tion of London, in order to allow.of the rebuilding of the Old — 
Bailey Sessions House on an enlarged scale. The money is 
be applied to the extension of the Brixton prison. = 5 
V7est Dean House, near Chichester, which was recentl 
restored and enlarged under the direction of Messrs. Ern 
George & Yeates, was much damaged by fire on Wednesday. 
Mr. Edward Lantéri is delivering a course of lectures i 
the Municipal School of Art, Manchester, on Modelling, wit 
practical demonstrations of the process. ioe eee 
A Footbridge has been erected over the Acton and 
Hammersmith Railway ‘at the level crossing where — 


\ s 


Sergius Stepniak, the Russian writer, was killed bya passing a 


= 
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The Exploration Company is engaged in promoting th 
construction of an electric railway between Manchester a 
Liverpool. They have requested Messrs. Mather & Platt, — 
Limited, to give them the advantage of their wide experience ~ 
and resources in carrying out at their works such tests of 
electrical plant as may be found necessary, and in perfecting 
details of the same; and in -consideration of their havin: 
agreed to do so, the company have entered into the preliminary 
contract with Messrs. Mather & Platt for the construction o 
the electrical and power plant for the proposed railway upo 
terms which the directors consider satisfactory. _ "pe 

The Artist Members of the Bristol Fine 


Arts” Academy 
have arranged a gift to the Queen to commemorate her visit to _ 
that city. It consists of a portfolio of sketches by membersand 
associates. Through Sir W. H. Wills, M.P., the president of 
_the Academy, the Queen’s acceptance of the gift has been 
assured. Among the artists contributing are Sir Wyke Baylis: 
Professor Herkomer, R.A., Mr. Alfred Townsend, Mr. Alfre 
Parsons, and Mr. J. L. Bullerd. a Sa ae a 
Dr. Tristram, Q.C., on Wednesday granted a faculty fo 
taking down the ancient church of St. Mary Bredin, Cante 
bury. : aS Pea 7) ee 
The Opening Meeting of the Northern Architectur 
Association (winter session) will be held at the Meeting Room 
Art Gallery, Newcastle -upon- Tyne, on Wednesday . next, 
November 15, at 7.30 P.M., when the president (Wm. Gloy 
Esq. F.R.1.B.A.) will deliver his inaugural address... 
Sir John Rrunner on Saturday opened the Guildhall a 
Winsford, Cheshire, erected by him at a cost of 3,000/, Th 
building, which is Jacobean in style, is of red brick, with terra- 
cotta mullioned and transomed windows, mouldings and gable 
copings. The accommodation it provides consists of eight 
committee-rooms, four on the ground floor and a similar — 
number on the first floor, with entrance hall, secretary’s office, 
&c. A granite panel in the front of the building sets forth that 
the hall is presented to the Urban District Council of Winsford 
In trust for the daily use of trade and friendly societies, and for — 
other public purposes, under the management of a representa-” 
tive committee. The Guildhall is erected at the top of High 
Street, and is contiguous to tne Verdin Technical Schools, with 
the style of which it harmonises. be 
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THE WEEK. 


In Georce Exior’s journal there is the following entry, 


s dated November 5, 1863: “We moved into our new 


‘ 


q 
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_ tract for the work with Messrs. 
- amount to. be paid being 7,500/. It was stipulated that the | brought into court he cannot be confident of success 


- grateful for all this friendliness on our behalf.” 


~ supervision of the county surveyor. 


_ similar law were accepted among architects. 


- decision can entail much expense. 


house, The Priory, 21 North Bank, Regent’s Park.” <A few 
days afterwards she wrote : “I long very much to have done 
with thinking of upholstery, and to get again consciousness 


that there are better things than that to reconcile one with | 


life.” In a letter to a friend she said: ‘‘ Such fringing away of 
_ precious life in thinking of carpets and tables is an affliction 
to me, and seems like a nightmare from which I shall find 
it bliss to wake into my old world of care of things quite 
apart from upholstery.” GrorGE Exior could hardly be 
called a domesticated woman, for she lived mainly in an 
ideal world. - Her trouble was lightened for her in this case 
by an architect who had calls enough upon his time. She 
recorded that ‘Mr. OwEN Jones has been unwearied in 
taking trouble that everything about us may be pretty. 


He stayed two nights till after twelve o’clock, that he 


might see every engraving hung in the right place; and as 
you know I care even more about the fact of kindness 
than its effects, you will understand that I enjoy being 
GEORGE 
~Exiot did not spend the remainder of her life at The 
Priory. She lived for a time at Whitely, near Godalming, 
and finally at No. 4 Cheyne Walk. But in The Priory 


_ some of her best work was produced. The house, although 
of no architectural importance, is interesting in literary | 


history, and the Society of Arts would no doubt place a 
tablet on its front. The Priory is, however, doomed. ‘The 
site is required for an electric-lighting station, and in a 
short time it will have to be demolished. GEORGE ELIOT 
was not forgetful of OwEN Jones’s kindness, for she wrote 
a review of his “Grammar of Ornament,” which revealed 
the work to a new class of readers. 


THERE seems to be a craze at the present time for 
dispensing with contractors. The example set by the 
London County Council, and by some other bodies simi- 
larly constituted in England, is being imitated elsewhere. 
Treland, where business habits are not universal, appears to 
be resolved to surpass the Spring Gardens precedents. 
The agricultural labourers occasiunally vary their labours 
in the field_by working on roads, and numerous travellers 
have remarked about the free-and-easy way in which they 
carry out operations. Knowing the weakness of the men, 
the Local Government Board obtained an Order in Council, 
which required that the maintenance and repair of public 
roads and thoroughfares should be made the subject of 
tenders, and to. be carried out by bona-fide contractors. 
But already several of the County Councils have decided 
that the work shall be done by labourers, under the 
When it is recollected 
how wide is the scene of operations for a surveyor and the 
limited number of his assistants, the County Council scheme 
simply means that the men are to be as much their own 
masters as if they were working on one of the undertakings 
of the London works committee. It is needless to say the 
Irish County Councils are bound to obey the Order in 
Council, and no auditor is likely to pass any payments 
which they make directly to roadmen. But there is the 
enjoyment of having a struggle with authority, which counts 
for much in Ireland, and the future financial arrangements 
will be left to take care of themselves. It is known by long 
experience that England is disposed to condone ex- 
travagance for the sake of peace. 


It is generally recognised in the medical profession 
that a doctor, however clever, is not always wise in. pre- 
scribing for himself. It would occasionally be well if a 
A case was 
heard last week which suggests that to act with an excess of 


‘architect, wishing to erect a block of buildings in Cannon 
Street on a site which he had purchased, entered into a con- 
CuHEssuM & Sons, the 


Mr. H. H. Gorpovy, | 


-— 


ground floor should be completed by March 25, 1898, and 
the whole building by June 24. Extra works arose, and 
the ground floor was not ready at the time mentioned. On 
March 27 My. Gorpon went abroad for a holiday, and his 
solicitor was to represent him in his absence. As it was 
desired to increase the height of the buildings, the solicitor 
entered into an agreement with the plaintiffs that the 
extra work was to be quickly executed, and in return no 
penalties would be exacted for the delay in completing the 
contract. The agreement was made on April 7. The 
height of the wall was also increased, but an injunction was 
applied for by the owners of the property affected, and the 
wall had to be taken down to the old height. When Mr. 
Gorpon returned he repudiated the agreement, and the 
plaintiffs were evicted from the works on the ground that 
the contract was not “observed. ‘The plaintiffs took an 
action to recover value of work done, with damages for the 
injury to their reputation. Mr. GoRDON put in a counter- 
claim for losses sustained. It was: arranged that the issues 
to be tried were (1) whether the supplemental agreement of 
April 7, 1898, was valid and binding on the defendant ; 
(2) whether the eviction of the plaintiffs was wrongful ; (3) 
the amount of damage done to the plaintiffs’ reputation by 
the eviction. The first of these issues was the only one 
tried. The jury were asked. to decide whether the 
solicitor had authority to enter into the agreement of 
April 7. ‘Their reply being in the affirmative, it was agreed 
that the eviction was wrongful, and the amount to be paid 
was left to the arbitration of Mr. HERBERT STEWARD. 


M. ALFRED STEVENS, the Belgian painter, who has 
spent most of his life in Paris, has gained a reputation 
which is not confined to Europe. He is now unhappily 
overcome by an illness from which, it is feared, he is not 
likely to recover. The foremost painters of the present 
time in Paris and of all schools have united in a memorial 
to the Minister of Fine Arts asking permission to organise 
an exhibition of the works of ALFRED STEVENS, to be held 
in the Ecole-des Beaux-Arts. When France was in diffi- 
culties in 1870 the painter took his place in the ranks with 
the natives, and consequently it is claimed that he 
should have a privilege similar to those which many French 
artists enjoyed. About the quality of the works which can 
be obtained for exhibition there is no question. In the 
painting of women there is no master to surpass STEVENS. 
Like GarinssorouGH, he has succeeded in- pleasing his 
subjects as much by his skill in painting robes as in paint- 
ing faces. French artists have long been devoted to him, 
and it was a shrewd arrangement of a speculator in build- 
ings to call some large houses at the foot of Montmartre 
after the Belgic-Parisian painter, because it was known that 
he name would attract artists to become tenants. M. 
LrycuEs, the Minister, is sure to grant permission, and the 
exhibition will be doubtlessly one of the most attractive 
seen in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

Tue judgment about a builder’s responsibility for the 
defects of scaffolding erected by sub-contractors has caused 
some alarm among our readers, As a specimen of their 
apprehensions we take the fcllowing :—‘‘For the last 
eleven years I have contracted with one man for the brick- 
laying, labour only, he finding and fixing all scaffolding 
and the tools necessary, while I provide the material. 
Should any accident happen through any defect in this 
man’s scaffolding, would he or I be responsible for the 
consequences? He says I should. Can he be considered 
as a sub-contractor, seeing that I am not a contractor and 
contract direct with him?” By the use of the term: 
“sub-contractor ” it is assumed a contractor exists, and the 
arrangements between them are not always supposed to 
come under the cognisance of the employer or building 
owner. But in a case of ‘every man his own contractor” 
there is a risk that in speech or writing something will be 
expressed which may make the employer lable like an 
ordinary contractor. That may be the position of. our 
correspondent. But assuming he has only entered into 
a contract with a bricklayer, he has not taken on him- 
self the usual responsibilities of a contractor in cases of 
injury. He is, however, acting imprudently to be conduct- 
ing works without a skilled adviser, and if he should be 


. 
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SIR THOMAS NEWENHAM DEANE. 
\ MONTH ago the profession of architecture was 
BLOMFIELD, 


represented by three knights—viz. Sir ARTHUR 
Tavtor. ‘To-day the youngest knight alone survives. 


Sir THomas NEWENHAM Deane and Sir JOHN 
By 


the death of Sir THomas NEwENHAM DeaneE, who, like his | 


brother-knight Sir ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, was suddenly 
summoned from this life (be died on the 8th inst.), there is 


lost not only an eminent practising architect—and one of | 
the few who was entrusted with public buildings—but the | 


representative of a family that was long and honourably 
associated with building in Ireland. In Crorron CROKER’S 
‘Popular Songs” of Ireland there are introduced three 
which relate to the pretty town of Passage, between Cork 
and Cove or Queenstown. In one of them the poet, 
recounting all the wonders of the place on land and water, 
says i— 
But not forgetting Haulbowline Island 
‘That was constructed by Mrs. Deane : 
Herself the lady that has stowed the water 
To supply the vessels upon the main. 


The erudite editor in a note on the, lines says :— 


The late Mrs. Deane, the mother of Sir Thomas Deane, 
was a woman of extraordinary energy of character. She took 
an active part in the superintendence of the naval works which 
were constructed upon Haulbowline Island in Cork Harbour, 
between the years 1816 and 1822, at the cost of nearly 200,000/, 


The tank alluded to above is divided into six compartments, 


each 100 feet long, 27} feet wide and 8 feet in depth, which are 
each capable of. containing’ 176,000 gallons ; the entire, con- 
sequently, holds 1,056,000 gallons of water. 


From the fact that a lady was entrusted with so im- 
portant a contract by the Government we may conclude the 
organisation she represented was long established. Indeed, 
the name of DEANE was so closely connected with con- 
struction in the South of Ireland it would be difficult to 
assign any definite date for the origin of the business. 

Her son Tuomas, who was born in 1792, dutifully 
shared for a time the management of. the works with his 
mother. In those days designing and construction were 
united, and he was the foremost architect as well as the fore- 
most builder in Cork. In 1830 he was elected mayor of the 
city, and was knighted. .It is to the credit of Sir ‘THOMAS 
that among his good deeds he accepted a clever lad named 
Joun Hocan, the son of a Waterford builder, as a draughts- 
man and modeller in his office. It was while he was so 
engaged that WILLIAM CAREY, who was an amateur, saw a 
small figure cut in pine by Hocan, and made a public 
appeal for money to send the young sculptor to Rome. A 
sum of 250/. was obtained, and Hocan’s success in Rome 
testified to the discernment of his early patrons. Sir 
T'HomAS DEANr’s work was not confined to Cork; he erected 
a variety of Government buildings in other parts of Ireland, 
and some of the later buildings in Trinity College, Dublin, 
are to be credited to him. ; 

Ireland could not, however, resist the spirit which 
was then inspiring architecture. Sir THomas DEANE took 
BeNJAMIN Woopwarpb, who represented new ideas, into 
partnership with him, as well as his son, THomas NEWEN- 
HAM, whose loss is now to be deplored. . Their engineering 
school in Dublin University signalised a new departure. 
Instead of the conventional ornament of Classic time, or an 
imitation for Sir WILLIAM CHAMBERs’s adaptation of it, the 
capitals of the columns represented plant forms which 
could be seen in the lanes and fields around Dublin. The 
potato blossom was not overlooked, and: when carved in 
stone revealed a beauty which had not been previously 
recognised. The fame of the Dublin building was ex- 
panded in England, and the firm was commissioned to 
erect the New Museum at Oxford. Therecan be:no doubt 
that the invasion, if we may call it so, of the Irish architects 
was Ina great measure due to the encouragement of Mr. 
Ruskin. He saw in their’ work something that was of 
higher value than the faithful copying of traditional forms 
of a particular period. Here was, as it were, ‘a_ living 
Gothic, in which respect was shown’ for much of the 
ornamentation which he had described with glowing 
eloquence as existing in Italian, and especially in Venetian, 
tuildings. Ina lecture delivered in Dublin when he was 
in one of his most pessimistic moods Mr. RuskIN paid a 
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_ here, in Ireland, one of the chief was, that in reading it I should — 


purposes, and the work we did together isnow become vain, It ; 


-ings which have been erected of late years in Ireland. 


remarkable tribute to the firm. The passage is worth 
quoting at length, as evidence of an -effort to cause < 
revolution in architecture which was doomed to temporary 
failure. He said :— % ath ee 


Among several personal reasons which caused me to desire 
that I might give this, my closing lecture on the subject of art, 


stand near the beautiful building—the engineers’ school of your 
college—which was the first realisation I had the joy to see of 
the principles I had, until then, been endeavouring to teach 
but which, alas! is now, to me, no more than the richly canopied ~ 
monument of one of the most earnest souls that ever gave” 
itself to the arts, and one of my truest and most loving friends, —__ 
Benjamin Woodward. Nor was it here in Ireland only — 
that I received the help of Irish sympathy and genius. When — 
to another friend, Sir Thomas Deane, with Mr. Woodward, was 
entrusted the building of the museum at Oxford, the best details © 
of the work were executed by sculptors who had been born and 
trained here, and the first window of the facade of the building — 
in which was inaugurated the study of natural science in 
England, in true fellowship with literature, was carved from my _ 
design by an Irish sculptor, You may, perhaps, think that no - 
man ought to speak of disappointment_to whom, even in one 
branch of labour, so much success was granted. Had Mr. 
Woodward now been beside me, I had not so spoken ; but his 
gentle and passionate spirit was cut off from the fulfilment of its” 


may not be so in future ; but the architecture we endeavoured — 
to introduce is inconsistent alike with the reckless luxury, the 
deforming mechanism and the squalid misery of modern cities, 
Among the formative fashions of the day—aided, especially in __ 
England, by ecclesiastical sentiment—it indeed obtained 
notoriety, and sometimes behind an engine furnaceorarailroad 
bank you may detect the pathetic discord of its momentary — 
grace, and with toil decipher its floral carvings choked with 
soot. Se Sa ee ee 


> 


Two buildings which are memorials of that eventfu 


time are still to be seen in London: one in Fleet Street, t 
other in Bridge Street, Blackfriars. Woopwarp died i 
1861, but the work of the firm went on. In 1871 Sir 
THOMAS DEANE also passed away, and THomas NEWENHAM 

DEANE was left to carry on the traditions and to uphold th 
reputation of a family that had proyed its worth in architectur 
He was born in 1828, and inherited the love of erecting fin 
buildings. A bank by him, which we published in an early 
volume, demonstrates how competent he was to design i 
the Venetian manner. The building is one of the orna 
ments of Dublin. He elected to make the Irish capital his 
headquarters, and he obtained a large share of the build~ 


When under Sir Joun Luspsocx’s Act the ancient monu 
ments of Ireland were made over to the Commissioners of 
Public Works, THomMaSs NEWENHAM DEANE was selecte 
to have charge of their conservation. Although the sa 
attached to the office was not large, he discharged. 
duties with the greatest zeal. His annual reports manifes 
the conservative spirit in which he acted, and ‘he took car 
that nothing was done to a round tower or other ruin whi 
would in any way help to prove any particular theory. Hi 
treatment of the remains has been often cited to show th 
advantage of entrusting national monuments to a publi 
authority. When the Government accepted the transfer- 
ence of the buildings of the Dublin Society on the under. 
standing that a new museum, library, and picture gallery 
were: to be erected, the work was entrusted to him in- 
association’ with his son, Mr. THomas MANLY DEANE, ~ 
It was an office which required the utmost tact. The — 
Dublin Society were disposed to consider they had madea — 
bad bargain, and raised as many obstacles as they could to © 
the new works, and showed a disposition to “be hyper 
critical. Government departments are not always resolute 
in upholding an architect under similar circumstances. — 
But the work .progressed satisfactorily, and Sir THomas — 
NEWENHAM DEANE well earned the knighthood which was — 
conferred on him when the works were completed. In — 
course of time he became lecturer on architecture in th 
building he had erected. MSF: Sik sta gS BO 
The late architect served his country well, and he 
deserved the recognition which was given of his services and — 
skill when he was invited to take part in the limited com- — 
petition for the Imperial Institute. _By his death a. link © 
is broken which united past and present. But happily — 
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there is still a THomas DEANE to keep up the continuity 
_ which has endured for so long a period, and which is. more 
~ remarkable in a country where so much is unstable than 


in England. There is no-other architect’s office in Ireland 
that can claim to have so interesting a history, and for many 


of the events credit is to be given to the man who was lately 
removed, and who won respect by his conduct no less 
than by his ability. ; 


bide ~~ LAND SURVEYING.* 

NE of the consequences of possessing the excellent 
Ordnance maps is the gradual extinction of the 
old-fashioned land surveyor. ‘The maps are not always 
legal evidence, for it would be difficult to find an individual 
among the sappers who could swear to their accuracy. But 
as both sides in a legal case are generally willing to accept 
them, they have acquired some value, if not as evidence, 
yet as a confirmation of it. They are recognised as the basis 
of the Parliamentary plans which are prepared in every 
All the proceedings for the disposal of encum- 
bered estates in Ireland have been gone through with the 
direct or indirect employment of Ordnance maps. Their 
use is So widespread that an extensive business connected 
with land could hardly be carried on without their aid. 
The occupation of the private surveyor is therefore confined, 


in the majority-of cases, to a revision of the Ordnance 


Gains, however, are sure to be followed by losses 
A country surveyor’s life was generally 
agreeable; it brought science of an ancient kind, with 
which ‘the Egyptians were familiar, into relation with 
English farmers. The old-fashioned maps were often works 


sheets, 


~ of art as well as of science, for they were well drawn and 


coloured, and the titles were excellent examples of orna- 
mental lettering. In a yeoman’s parlour a plan of his 
property seemed always an appropriate object. The larger 
proprietors left the care of such documents to their agents, 
The conditions of agriculture do not at the present time 


_ make people proud of representations of their land, and if 
there were no Ordnance maps we doubt if surveyors would 
_ have many orders while prices of produce and rents are 


so low. 

In the colonies there is a close resemblance to the 
arrangements which existed in England before the Ordnance 
surveying was started. Buta young English surveyor who 


has been brought up in the belief that he can rely on 
‘Government maps to help him whenever he is in a difficulty 


is out of place there. It appears that colonial governments, 
“not being satisfied with the limited acquirements of many 


_ English surveyors, insist on a local training or apprentice- 
~ ship and the possession of one of their own diplomas.” 


In 
order to qualify English surveyors who seek employment in 
the colonies, a committee was lately formed in connection 
with the Surveyors’ Institution, and it was arranged that a 


textbook should be compiled describing the usual processes 


employed for ascertaining the area of land. ‘The first part 


of the work has appeared, and it contains a detailed de- 


scription of the methods of surveying and levelling which 
are most generally used. The second part—relating to 
geodetic surveying, astronomical determinations and special 


~ surveys on a great scale, information which is no less 


needed in colonial work—will appear in due time. The 


~ authors are Messrs. MIDDLETON and CHADWICK, and, in addi- 
-tion, aid was obtained from the late Colonel BoGie, Mr. 


G. H. Leaner and Major-General WooptHorpr, who have 
had experience in colonial surveys. 
The volume begins with a description of the instru- 


_ ments usually employed in chaining. ‘The principle of all 


surveying is suggested when it is said :—“‘In arranging the 
main lines for a chain survey, it must be borne in mind 


that they should be laid out in such a manner as to form 


triangles, otherwise they cannot be plotted upon the paper 
with accuracy.” Field books relating to an actual survey of 


a farm, as well as a plan with the lines laid down on it, are 

reproduced. 

_ favour of the use of the computing scale. 

approve of the recommendation to use transparent paper, 

__ which expands and contracts. Unless the fields are of very 
: 


In calculating the areas much is said in 
But we do not 


i 4 Treatise on Surveying. Compiled by Reginald E. Middleton, 
_ M.Inst.C E., and Osbert Chadwick, M.Inst.C.E, In Two Parts. 
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large extent, it is preferable to use transparent horn, In 
some cases it is preferable to lay down fine lines on the | 
plan. In measuring very long lines, especially in Govern-. 
ment surveys, it was common to employ glass or metal 
rods, but in the United States steel tapes are supplanting 
them. 

It is curious how many suggestions are heard about 
improvements in levelling staffs. There are few engineers 
who do not consider they have devised a mode of grada- 
tion which facilitates reading, and yet in practice there is 
not much difference between the varieties employed. 


} There is a tendency, as is remarked, to devote too much 
| attention to the hundredths, and so causing error in the 


tenths, and even in the whole foot. ‘That is the danger or 
excessive fastidiousness. To insure verticality a small 
circular bubble-level is recommended to be attached to the 
back of the staff, but the average staff-holder is likely to be 
put out by the appliance. We believe that good staff men 
are not difficult to discover in England. But if sections 
have to be taken with extreme accuracy and expedition, 
it is always better to employ a surveyor ora pupil, for the 
extra cost will be repaid by the saving of time and trouble 
in checking. 

Traverse surveying is often obligatory, especially in 
colonial districts. It is difficult to say how the expression 
arose. The author gives the following explanation. :— 


The expression ‘‘traverse” was. doubtless originally 
borrowed from the art of navigation, in which it signifies “the 
method by which the mariner determines the change in the 
position of his ship,” after sailing in various directions, or on 
different “courses,” for various distances, as estimated by the 
log. In the first instatice, it was doubtless applied to 
surveys made with a compass, when the surveyor observed 
with a compass the “bearing” of the line from one 
station point to the next, and measured with the chain the 
intervening distance. In this way he determined directly the 
relative positions of a number of station points, delineating a 
road or boundary, and without the necessity for measuring any 
subsidiary lines merely for the purpose of fixing the relative 
inclination of the several station lines to each other. In this 
manner he can prepare the plan of a forest without the labour 
and expense of chaining lines across it, or of a lake across 
which chaining would be impracticable, or he can survey 
In short, he 
determines the path which he traverses on land exactly as the 
mariner determines the path traversed by the ship on the 
ocean. 


Most of the old surveys used to be got through without 
much regard for the angles of the triangles; the sides 
obtained all the attention of the surveyor. In some rare 
cases a circumferenter was used, but it was not considered 
to be, like the chain, an indispensable aid. Hence it was 
that so many excellent surveyors, although fairly well 
acquainted with geometry, were ignorant of trigonometry, 
and consequently were unable to deal with lengthy con- 
tinuous lines. In running traverses a different system has 
to be adopted, for the angles must have the first con- 
sideration. 

Another chapter deals with “ minor triangulaticn.” Its ~ 
peculiarity in relation to the other varieties is thus 
described:—‘* In chain surveying the positions of points 
are determined by linear measurement only, and in 
traversing by one lineal and one angular measurement. In 
a triangulation there is but one lineal measurement, that of 
the base line, from which the relative distances of numerous 
points from each other are determined and their co- 
ordinates calculated.” It is needless to say that Great 
Britain and Ireland are covered with a network of those 
invisible triangles which form the basis for the lines repre- 
senting fences, houses and other realities. On some of the 
Ordnance maps they can be perceived if lines are drawn con- 
necting the trigonometrical points. Various methods are 
employed to distinguish the points, in order that they 
may be visible from a distance during the operations. 
One of the most ingenious was that devised by Colonel 
Everest for the survey of India. This consisted of an 
earthen. dish, about 10 inches diameter, filled with cotton 
seeds and common oil. When this was alight the survey 
could be carried on during the gloomy, rainy season. But 
the DrumMonp light is considered to be the best of all 
kinds of signals. The care which is now taken with such 
work is suggested by the paragraph in which is described 
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the routine adopted at Malta, which is altogether unlike 
what was in use in the British Ordnance Survey, thus 
reyealing that the Royal Engineers, like civilians, have to 
march with the times. 


In the survey of Malta (the scale being 5,55) the following 
procedure was followed :—The roads, lanes and paths were 
traversed, the measurements being made with steel bands. 
Every detail within the range of a tape was accurately taken 
by offsets set out with an optical square, All these measure- 
ments were made with a degree of accuracy which fitted them 
for the production of a plan to the scale of 545, the scale that 
was used for detail plans of villages. The traverses were 
closed on and adjusted to the trigonometrical points. The 
interior details of fields and gardens, which were excessively 
complicated, were then filled in by means of a plane-table— 
not the primitive instrument described in English works on 
surveying, but one of the more perfect ‘contrivances used on 
the Continent. It was provided with a tacheometer telescope, 
mounted on the sight-rule, whereby distances could be read 
directly off a staff held at the point to be fixed. 


When the Ordnance Survey was commenced in this 


country there were rarely traverses, and the instruments | 


employed were of the simplest. Improvements have been 
effected, and in the revision of the survey very delicate 
theodolites will be found in the hands of the sergeants of 
the corps. The plane-table is not in much request in 
England, but foreign engineers believe in it, and the pre- 
liminary survey for the St. Gothard Railway was made with 
its help. It is also very useful in large topographical maps. 
In Hong Kong it was used for the filling-in of the streets, 
the scale being } inch to the foot. In modern surveying 
much depends on instruments, and very many young engi- 
neers must wonder how the STEPHENSONS, BRUNELS, 
LockrEs, FowLers, HawksHaws, &c., were able to lay out 
so many complicated works above and below ground with 
such primitive aids and appliances as were then available. 

With equal ability and common-sense much can still 
be done in the old way. But modern requirements aré not 
satisfied without costly instruments and men who have 
been trained to use them. A work like Messrs. MIDDLE- 
TON AND CHADWICK’s, if compared with any of the treatises 
on surveying which appeared forty or fifty years ago, hardly 
seems to be descriptive of the same scientific operations. 


The new text book exemplifies the latest practice, and for. 


all who aspire to be engaged in large surveying operations 
it is Indispensable. ; 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


Se annual meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund was 
.. held on Friday last in the rooms of the Zoological 
Society. Sir John Evans presided. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the disbursements of the 
exploration fund had been 2,7247. The expedition account was 
1,623/, and the total expenses of Professor Petrie’s expedition 
were 1,166/. The total receipts were 2,358/. Subscriptions 
from English subscribers were 1,016/,, and from America they 
had received almost as much. The total disbursements of the 
archeological survey during 1898-99 were 480/. and on the 
Greco-Roman branch 627/.. They looked forward not only to 
completing the reparation of the temple at Deir-el-Bahari, but 
to an expensive task at Abydos. 

Mr. Hogarth, in moving the adoption of the report, said it 
was extremely satisfactory, notwithstanding the deficit, which 
was due, not to a falling-off in subscriptions, but to extension of 
operations. The society was to be congratulated on the ap- 
proaching finish of the excavations at Deir-el-Bahari. The 
great object on which Professor Petrie was always insisting 
was to resist the ever-growing process of destruction. The 
discovery of papyri was an enormous help to civilisation, and 
when Mr, Grenfell’s book appeared it would be possible to 
attach its name to the remains of every Graeco-Roman town, 

In the secretary’s report grateful recognition was expressed 
for the support received from America, for the contributions 
to each part of the fund never fell below 43 per cent. of the 
total. It was hoped that Professor Petrie would soon be able 
to go to Abydos, the concession of which had been granted to 
him, and where he would probably find work for several years. 
Funds were badly wanted to carry out the programme of pub- 
lication and of further accumulation of material. In the 
Greeco-Roman branch Mr. Grenfell and Mr. A. S. Hunt had 
spent three months in the Fayum.and brought home a fair 
number of Greek papyri. One thousand copies of the Oxyrhyn- 
chus papyri had been disposed of. They had in hand Pro- 


could afford to desert them and move on as the work demanded. __ 


fessor Petrie’s Dendereh and the fourth part of M. Naville’s” 
Deir-el- Bahari. “a 
The President in his address said they were all grieved at 
the death of Sir John Fowler, who for eleven years had been ~ 
president of the fund. . His connection with Egypt was of long 
standing. He had constructed many irrigation works, and the 
history of the country might have been widely different if Sir : 
John Fowler’s projected railway to Khartoum had been com- 
pleted, The finances of the fund were in a satisfactory state 
in its various branches, It might be well to consider whether . 
the exploration and research accounts might not be amalga- 
mated to secure economic working. The admirable exhibition 
of Professor Petrie last July had brought a large collection 
together which had been widely and beneficently dispersed, and 
not only Oxford and Cambridge, Eton, Liverpool, and other 
large towns, but the great cities of the United States and _ 
Australia had been enriched with the spoil. They had to — 
deplore the collapse of nine columns of the great hall at 
Karnak, the restoration of which he thoped was feasible. It 
was matter of sincere and hearty congratulation that M. 
Maspéro had been reappointed to preside over the department 
of antiquities. They would also be glad to hear of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Carter as inspector. 2 =o /5 Saag 
A paper which Professor Flinders Petrie had hoped to read ~ 
to the meeting, if he had not been detained by illness in Dublin, — 
was read. In it hesaid: “ Our work of the past winter has lain — 
in the same district as before, a short way further down the — 
river from Dendereh. But the sites were rather scattered, — 
over about 10 or 12 miles. Hence we settled first at Abadiyeh, — 
near the great cemetery of Semaineh, and afterwards 
removed to Hu, the ancient Diospolis. As our quarters ‘con- 
sisted of mud-brick huts which were run up in a day or two, we 


We had altogether an active working party, and succeeded in 
clearing several large cemeteries, scattered at intervals along 
the edge of the desert. Altogether about 1,250 graves of the  — 
prehistoric age and about .as many historic graves—mainly — 
about the twelfth dynasty—were opened and recorded. Now, 

how far does all this work change our point of view and put us 
in a different position toward historical subjects? Thatisthe 
main test of success in excavations. We started with the 
advantage of having an extensive corpus of the forms 
of prehistoric pottery ready for reference, the produce 
of my work at N agada four years before. This gave ~— 
a notation for 750 forms, and we added 150 more to 
that corpus during our work. By this means every jar 
in each grave, and generally even fragments of pottery, 
were exactly recorded. And having thus such a mass of 
observations, as well as those made less completely on some 
2,500 graves at Nagada, it was possible to deal with the best 
and most complete graves in a systematic manner, which had 
never yet been attempted for any country. Thus the method — 
of ‘sequence dates” has been developed. To take an illustra; 
tion. If in some old country mansion one room after another __ 
had been locked up untouched at the death of each successive  —— 
owner, then, on comparing all the contents, it would easily be _ 
seen which rooms were of consecutive dates, and no one could 
suppose a Regency room to belong between Mary and Anne, 
or an Elizabethan room to come between others of George III. 
The order of the rooms could be settled to a certainty on com- 
paring all the furniture and objects. Each would+have some 2 
links of style in common with those next to it, and ~ 
much less connection with others which were further from — 
its period. And we should soon frame the rule that the order __ 
of the rooms was that in which each variety or article should 
have as short a range of date as‘it could. Any errorin 
arranging the rooms would certainly extend the periods of 

things over a longer number of generations. This principle 
applies to graves as well as to rooms, to pottery as wellasto __ 

furniture. Having all our material so exactly denoted, according _ 
to so many minute varieties, we are able to frame extensive 
statistical. tests for classifying it, and to deal with it by the 
arithmetical as well as the artistic arrangement. The final out- __ 
come of all this work is that a card catalogue of the contents of  —_— 
over 900 graves on as many card slips has been reduced toa 
near approximation to the original order of the graves. Thus 
we have a system just as convenient as a scale of years,and 
every kind of object can be relatively dated init. Fromthe 
order of the graves asfound by the pottery, I have obtained the 
history of the development of stone vases, ivories, and the working 
of flint and metal—for even the earliest of these tombs contain _ 
copper. And having done that, a new piece of history becomes __ 
apparent in the great change that passed over every kind of — 
work at one point of the scale, about a quarter through the pre- _ 
historic age that we are studying. A new tribe seems to have 
come in with very different notions. One of the most curious’ 
differences is that the older people largely used signs which are 
the forerunners of the Mediterranean alphabets, while the later 
people ignored such signs. The earlier people used no amulets ; 
the later used amulets, several of which came down to the 
historic times. The use of a forehead pendant and face veil — 
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“seems also to belong only to the later people. The character- 
‘istic pottery of the earlier people is closely like the Kabyle 
- pottery at’ present; the later people had some pottery 
almost identical with that of South Palestine in historic 
times. All these indications point to the earlier being a 
Libyan population, overlaid later on by an eastern migra- 
tion. These results we have only reached in the last few 
weeks. I hope that now it is clear what a great step we 
have made historically in the mode of reducing the prehistoric 
chaos into orderly sequence, and in tracing changes in the 
civilisation. of such ages. All this is due to the full registration 
of everything found in the hundreds of graves opened this year. 
In other lines we have also reaped a good harvest. The 
cemeteries of the sixth to the twelfth dynasties have given us 
the history of alabaster vases and of beads. The cemeteries 
of the thirteenth to the seventeenth dynasties have shown the 
development of pottery, as yet unknown, and splendid dated 
examples of fourteenth-dynasty copper work, which fix the 
~ forms of daggers and axes. An entirely fresh invasion of 
Egypt by Libyans at the close of the twelfth dynasty has been 
traced ; several kinds of objects known before, but without 
dates, have taken their historical position, and we have a sample 
of the civilisation of the Libyan tribes at about 2000 B.c. And 
coming down to Roman times we have found the continuance 
of a longer and fuller alphabet of Asia Minor, in an 
inscription scratched by a Roman legionary at the camp 
of Diospolis. If every 500/. spent in excavating cleared 
up as much history as this we should soon cry out for 
more ages to unveil. The material results were also 
satisfactory. The Cairo Museum is richer by a splendid 
dagger with silver rosettes, bearing the very tare name 
of Suazenra, a king of the fourteenth dynasty ; and some other 
fine objects were also claimed there, while in England we 
have shown a long series of objects which are now mainly 
divided between America and the colonies, and the finest 
portrait head known of Roman. times is now in the British 
Museum. To the future we now turn. We have already 
xeceived from the Egyptian Government committee the promise 
of a permission to work at Abydos, a site which, despite all 
that has been ravished from it, is yet the most important for 
history. There we may hope to connect together firmly the 
prehistoric sequence, that we have now established, on to the 
beginning of the historic times. Within our ground are a 
dozen different enterprises awaiting careful work. And we may 
hope by means of the vigorous attention and registration, to 
which our party are all now accustomed, that the orderly 
development of Egyptian civilisation will be fully traced. I 
anticipate that some years will not exhaust all the store of 
information that has to be recovered on that ground. And 
most welcome news has lately arrived. Professor Maspéro 
returns to Egypt to resume the direction of the department of 
antiquities. . When I look back more than ten years to the 
-days of his former direction, and remember the perfect con- 
fidence with which I could trust his “impartial feeling and his 
wish to help forward research ; when I recall our uninterrupted 
friendship in the years since then, I feel that no change. could 
have been more happy than that which again places at the 
helm so great a scholar and so true a man.” 


rae EGYPTIAN ART. 

{* the fourth lecture on Egyptian art, delivered at the 
Alexandra College, Dublin, by Dr. Flinders Petrie, it was 
said that about the year 1400 BC. many of the drawings and 
sculptures showed that instantaneous action which marked the 
period, For example, in the piece of work on the screen they 
saw a calf jumping about ; and to illustrate the mutual influence 
between the art of Greece and Egypt at that time, the handle 
of a dagger of Mykenzan manufacture that they now saw on 
the screen was extremely like Egyptian work of 1690 B.c. The 
decturer.showed some pieces of Egyptian and Grecian work, in 
which he pointed out how the legs of the animals were 
stretched out behind, showing the connection between the two 
countries, They were evidently all about the same date— 
1500 or 1600 B.C, Examples of fluted bronze work were 
shown, the lecturer stating that they showed a_ decided 
Syrian influence. “ There they had one of the Syrian faces 
which was, brought about 1550 BC. from Syria at the time 
of the Conquests, and they saw the fluting as in the previous 
pictures. The photograph now before them of a fluted gold 
cup belonged to prehistoric Greek art. They now turned to spiral 
work, In Egypt the spiral began about 2500 B.c.—at the time 
of the twelfth dynasty. Here they had pictures of the spirals 
on the columns of a temple and on the Egyptian ceilings. In 
the gold vase now on the screen, and which was an example of 
early Greek work, they would notice the loops between the 
spirals to fill up the spaces. Now, the Egyptians filled up 
those spaces by working in lotus leaves ; but as the Greeks did 
not know what the lotus was they merely filled in with loops, 
ito which the representation of the leaves bore a resemblance, 
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But the connection between the Mykenzan and Egyptian 
art ceased, and they came back now‘'to the superior sort of 
Egyptian art. Pictures of bronze faces were next shown on the 
screen of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, in which there 
was a distinct trace of Syrian influence. But Egyptian art 
now became conventionalised once more. Here they had 
one of the best examples of that formalism which now 
It was a portrait of a king of the nineteenth dynasty, 
representing him offering up the Goddess of Truth, and was 
a wonderful piece of work. There were two _ interesting 
pictures of Ramessu II.—the Pharaoh of the oppression—now 
thrown on the screen, the second showing the king driving in 
his chariot and slaying the Hittites. A portrait of the Temple 
of Ramessu at Thebes, showing the enormous Colossus lying 
in the gangway, and a photograph of a sculpture of Ramessu 
as a boy were put on the screen, and the lecturer said the latter 
showed how stiff and accurate the work of the period was as 
compared with earlier times. In fact, there was a decay and 
a taste for the colossal style. Here they had a temple cut 
entirely in solid rock in Nubia, and they could see the four 
great statues, a good example of the stiff style of the latter 
part of the eighteenth dynasty. Lastly was shown a photo- 
graph of a sculpture of Sety II., the king at the end of the 
nineteenth dynasty. The work, the lecturer said, was weaker 
and more formal, but rather sweet and nicely done, but without 
the vigour of the earlier work. 

In the concluding lecture, Dr. Flinders Petrie said he meant 
to deal with the close of Egyptian art, in which they would 
see the influences of the art of either countries, especially of 
Greece and Rome. When they saw an external relation coming 
in and a fresh influence, it generally pointed to a lack of 
vitality in the existing system. When the Egyptians in the 
eighteenth dynasty found that their productions did not rise 
to the level of their predecessors, and that their style was 
becoming more enfeebled, they found it necessary to resort to 
that new spirit of naturalism which was the great mainstay of 
the revival of the eighteenth dynasty ; but that which had no 
natural growth and natural basis, which was resorted to as a 
mere experiment in the hope that it might succeed, had never 
any strength or stability about it. And so it was with the 
incoming of naturalism into Egyptian art. The results were 
very beautiful and charming, but they were due mainly to the 
foreign influence of prehistoric Greek art; and coming 
in from that fresh source without a natural development 
from the Egyptian art that had gone before it, it was a failure. 
They could scarcely trace any of that growth fifty or one 
hundred years after its introduction. It died, and left nothing 
behind it but the mere conventionalism of the preceding 
Egyptian art. It was important to notice that influence, other- 
wise it might seem strange how, after starting on a promising 
line, it was that the Egyptians should drop back so suddenly 
into mere conventionalism, which had no vitality and no life 
about it. So when they came to look at the succeeding work 
they found no signs of improvement or fresh growth ; on the 
contrary, they saw simply a fossilisation of the old forms and 
the old style of centuries before. In the twentieth dynasty— 
about 500 or 600 B.c.—the demand for portraiture largely 
increased the ability of the artists technically, and the fine work 
was due entirely to that revival. About that time, too, the 
Egyptians resorted to a greater amount of detailed work ; and 
though the country was rich and flourishing, there was a remark- 
able absence of great sculpture. They could see from the 
examples of bronzes now thrown on the screen that there was 
a steady deterioration and degradation in Egyptian work from 
800 or 900 BC right down to Roman times. At no point was 
there any attempt to rise to the earlier and better work. 
Later on conventionalism was still in vogue ; it was seen in the 
mouths and eyes of sculptured figures when they got down to 
300 or 400 B.C., and even the school of fine portraiture seemed 
to have run its course, and to have left very little effect upon 
the art of that time. Greek influence became very great when 
the Greeks took over the country and administered it, from the 
time of Alexander the Great onwards. The examples of the 
sculptured figures of the period showed Grecian faces and 
Egyptian drapery ; and in the time of Ptolemy the Egyptians 
could not rise to a better level than that stiffness and harshness 
which characterised all their figures. There was then an 
attempt to give character by exaggeration and contortion in 
the work ; and thus they saw that art was practically dead and 
hopelessly fossilised when they came down to the Ptolemaic 
times, being marked by a forced exaggeration, which charac- 
terised a dying art. This was shown more particularly in the 
architecture of the temples. The later Ptolemaic style was 
well illustrated by' the figure on the screen; they saw the 
‘fearful exaggeration of the figure—the long, straight arm thrust 
out, and the heaviness and clumsiness of the form. But that 
was not by any means the lowest depth to. which they went. 
They now came down to the early Roman times, when the 
Egyptians tried to tone down the-harshness of the figures by 
clothing them in draperies ; the figure had disappeared into 
mere lumps put in here and there. It was always supposed that | 
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‘Roman Catholic population had risen to 13,000, and it was 
then resolved to erect the church which is now to be demolished. — 
The foundation-stone was laid in August 1817 by Bishop — 
Poynter, the Apostolic Vicar for the London district, and 
amongst those present at the function, which was conducted 
with full Roman Catholic rites, were several of the leading — 
Protestant citizens of London and, it is believed, the Lord 
Mayor. In order to make the edifice worthy of the growing _ 
importance of the Roman Catholic body in London, the _ 
architects were directed to visit the Continent in search of 
suggestions both architectural and decorative. The Parisian 
churches of St. Sulpice and St. Roch were taken as themodels, 
and a celebrated ecclesiastical sculptor and architect of the — 
time, Signor Comulli, of Milan, was employed to supply the 
columns, the altar, and the steps of the sanctuary. A magnifi- 
cent altar-piéce, painted’ by Signor Aglio, portraying the 
Crucifixion, the Mount of Calvary, being crowded with life-size 
figures, has always been the chief decorative attraction of the — 
church, But the ceilings are covered with fine pictures of ~ 
Scriptural subjects very much after the style of the celebrated 
Sistine Chapel. What with the massive pillars, the mural bas- - 
reliefs, the statuary, and the general decorative ensemble, St. — 
Mary’s has been unique amongst the Roman Catholic churches: - 
in Great Britain. When Dr. Wiseman was vicar of the — 
London district, St. Mary’s was the church whence he governed 
the Roman Catholics of the metropolis. On his return from. 
Rome as first Archbishop of Westminster and Cardinal of the ~ 
Holy Roman Church, he selected St. Mary’s as his pro= 
cathedral. ‘From its pulpit he delivered most of the controver- 
sial sermons which largely influenced the Tractarian movement 
fifty years ago. Thence, too, he addressed his replies to Lord — 
John Russell on the question of the “ Papal aggression,” as. 
the re-establishment of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
England was then described. : Ri ener ee 
The site of the church, with the schools and the presbytery — 

adjoining, has been sold for a sum of 202,000/:, and as it is: 
necessary at once to proceed with the removal of the remains. 
of the dead buried in the vaults, the church was closed on 
‘Sunday before the anticipated time. T he announcement of the- 
last services attracted crowded congregations of Catholics from: 
all parts of London. Week-day services have for years been — 
held and attended by Roman Catholic merchants and others 
engaged in business in the City. Hundreds of these came 
from the suburbs on Sunday to participate in the final religiou 
functions. In a brief discourse from the pulpit, from which. 
many eminent dignitaries of the Catholic Church have. 
spoken, the Rev. Father Power delivered some remarks. 
touching on the history of the edifice. Among other facts 
| than those already mentioned, the preacher stated - that — 
since St. Mary’s was opened, eigthy years ago, no fewer ~ 
than 120 places of worship have been dedicated to Catholic 
services in the archdiocese of Westminster, and this he took to. _ 
be a splendid evidence of the extension of Catholic belief and — 
_ the broadened toleration of Englishmen for the Catholic faith. _ 
At the close of the service the prayers for the Queen were 
chanted thrice, the whole congregation upstanding. Then a 
chalice with the wine and water jugs presented _by Pope 
Pius VII. in the year 1820 were exhibited.. The sacred vessels. © 
_were of solid gold, richly ornamented with jewels, diamonds, — 
pearls and emeralds. Side by side were shown some costly — 
vestments of silver and gold lace, made from Court costumes. 
worn at the Escurial. The sacred vessels are valued at 7,000/._ 
and the vestments at 40oo/. Throughout the day the church — 
was thronged with visitors inspecting the decorations, and one 
object attracting special attention was the cardinal’s hat which 
was worn by Cardinal Wiseman on his‘installation as Ca: 
| Archbishop half a-centuryago. = VS 


Greek art helped Egyptian art, but he thought from the 
examples shown that his audience would see how hopelessly 
Greek art had simply thrust Egyptian art down into a more 
hopeless and conventional position than it was before. They 
now came to the-architecture of the Roman times. There the 
Egyptians somewhat recovered themselves. They had found 
out their mistake in putting up a diversity of capitals which 
never pleased the eye, and now the capitals were uniform, 
Later on they simply fell back on a copy of. Roman work, and 
at length Egyptian work totally disappeared and became 
subject to the classical influence of Greece and Rome. 


THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


HIS Society has now finished for the season the excavating 
work which it resumed at Hedsor after a lapse of some 
years. Originally brought to light in 1894, this site of pile. 
dwellings in the Thames Valley ranks with the few, such as | 
those at Glastonbury and Braintree, which have been discovered 
in the southern part of this island. One must not judge of the 
interest which surrounds the place in question by the special’ 
remains of early man and his work, which have been dug up 
in addition to the piles and brushwood floor, for there are not 
many. The explorers have not met with anything of. great 
interest in this connection during their recent work to make’ 
the laborious task of examining every individual spadeful more 
pleasant. Perhaps the most valuable find was a beaver’s jaw, 
though the remains of domestic animals and shells of oysters 
used for food continually cropped up. <A deposit of land and 
freshwater shells, also chanced upon, may possibly yield 
interesting records. The dwelling antedates the Roman 
occupation of Britain, but does not seem to go back further 
than Celtic times. The piles are accurately sharpened by 
bevels on four sides, and the tops are occasionally squared. 
Excepting that the workmanship is Jess primitive, the Hedsor 
settlement seems to be constructed on the same plan as that at | 
Braintree (the first inhabitants traced here were certainly 
Neolithic men), for the piles cannot be made to correspond 
with any supposed individual dwellings, and were driven into 
the mud to hold in position, apparently, an artificial island, 
with a floor of branches and earth raised above the water on 
which the huts were built. Only a small watercourse (Blessing’s 
Ditch), which runs through the site, marks the direction once 
taken by a larger tributary of the Thames that now flows into | 
the river higher up. Its waters must in olden times have sur- 
rounded the settlement, and the causeway leading from the 
jatter to the dry land has been followed for some distance. 


ST. MARY’S, MOORFIELDS. 


Gites church has been closed as a place of public worship 
2 and is about to be demolished. The story of its removal 
irom the service of the Roman Church, says a correspondent 
of the Zémes, is an. exceedingly simple one. When it-was | 
erected in Moorfields there were neither railways nor ware-* 
houses in its neighbourhood. Now the undermining of the 
City by underground traffic and the erecting of great piles of 
buildings, coupled with the demand for more, have rendered 
the foundations of the church somewhat. unsafe. In the vaults 
underneath are interred the remains of several hundred people, | 
amongst them those of several former dignitaries and priests, 
and distinguished laymen of the Roman Catholic communion » 
in London. St. .Mary’s took the place of two “ Mass Houses ” 


which were the only places of worship in London, outside the Another correspondent writes :—The last services were held: — 
Embassy chapels, of the foreign representatives at the Court of at St. Mary’s, Moorfields, on Sunday, and the building isnow 
St James’s more than a century ago. The old chapel of St. Mary’s | closed for the removal of the human remains, after which the _ 
was wrecked during the Gordon riots in 1780. Compensation to | historic edifice is to be demolished. The ‘City-of London is. 
fae, feed amount was granted both by the Recorder | now in the. singular’ position of being, perhaps, the only 
me Ones ps by Parliament, and the sum thus obtained, | Christian city in the world without a Roman Catholic church, 
Spout 33:000/, formed the nucleus of the fund by which the | and it will probably remain so, for the new church to take the 
present doomed edifice was erected. A temporary place of place of St. Mary’s is expected to be built. without the confines’ ~ 
worship was opened in White Street, Moor Lane, and even | of the Gityss = ips emce KAS Bree eer es 5 
wows for the Roman Catholic children of North and East Apart from its historic associations, the church had an. 
mm ee eee The Roman Catholic district | interest from’a spectacular point of view, arid its destruction | 
nu aK y pets y the White Street, or «White Alley,” | will be a decided loss to London, The apse of the building ~ 
ie sr ae eet Holloway, Stoke Newington, | is covered. by a remarkable panoramic painting of the — 
Sets ace Fy Bethnal Green, Mile. End, White- Crucifixion, executed by Signor Aglio, of Cremona, in 1820. 
ee a = ane a whole extent of the northern-| The immense work measures 55 feet long by 33 feet high, and 
Sitetiaes i wai a oe eastwards. Roman Catholic | as seen between the gilded Corinthian columns behind the high 
piste, SAE te < wn tspur. Street, and Clerkenwell altar it has a singular effect nowhere else to be found in 
Boles re rae itecross Street Debtors’ prisons, | this country, while on the Continent itself there is said to be 
sheeyas want =p ei ea ne wide area indicated, and as | only one ‘similar picture, Unfortunately the work is painted’ 
pmtttiones ye $7 workhouses, were dependent for religious | directly upon the wall, and there seems to be no possibility of — 
Cue inked : clergy of the modest “ White Alley ” Chapel. removing it. One thing only, it appears, remains to be done — 
Ba Ged mgt oe ee ti eae computed that there were | to preserve a record of this remarkable painting. This would — 
vast- district includ dj Oa hing 1 oF frequenting the | be to raise a fund for painting a facsimile of the work, and t 
uded in Moorfields parish, In 1815 the ! erect it (under conditions similar to the present) in the first 
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_. new Roman Catholic church to be built in a style suitable to 
receive it. Any building of sufficient length to give effect to 
_ athe painting, and retaining the arrangement of columns as at 


St. Mary’s, would be capable of reproducing the remarkable 
‘spectacle which London is about to lose, to its great depriva- 
tion. If it were not found possible to store so large a work 
pending the time when a new church should be ready to utilise 
it, perhaps the present necessity might be satisfied by making 
a copy on a small scale, with a view to enlargement when 
required, 
St. Mary’s, Moorfields, is to be handed over to its new 
owners at Lady Day next. Sufficient time, therefore, remains 
for a facsimile, such as suggested, to be produced, and it is 


-much to be hoped that such an interesting painting may-not be 


permitted to pass away without some effort being made to 
record it, and, if possible, ultimately to reproduce it under cir- 
cumstances giving it the same remarkable effect which it has 
had in the now doomed church of St. Mary, Moorfields. 


ELIZABETHAN LONDON. 


aN LECTURE was delivered by the Bishop of London, at 
the Queen’s Hall, on “ London in the Age of Elizabeth,” 


_ Yast week, before the members of the London Reform Union. 


Dr. Creighton began by giving a topographical description 


_of the London of the time of Elizabeth. It was, he said, a 


place from which it-was easy to take a country walk through a 
lovely series of undulating hills. There might sometimes be 
‘fogs to impede the view, but there was not much smoke, as the 
fuel used in the houses was mostly wood, Small as they might 
think Elizabeth’s London, its increase was viewed with appre- 
hension, partly on sanitary and partly on political grounds, 


Royal proclamations were frequently issued forbidding the 


erection of new buildings, but in spite of Royal proclamations 
and Acts of Parliament little was done. Alas! human affairs 
would never accommodate themselves to the convenience 
of organisation, and organisation was sorely pressed to cope 
with problems which it was perpetually striving to avert. 
The troubles in the Netherlands caused a great transference 


_ of industries to England ; there was a very rapid heightening 


-of the standard of comfort, which created much inventiveness. 
When once the manufacturing impulse was given to English- 


_ men they began to compete in foreign markets. The Court, 


~vhich was migratory before, now became permanently fixed in 
London, and was an abiding attraction to those intent on 
pleasure and on business alike. We might reckon Elizabeth’s 
London-to have contained at the end of her reign a population 
of about 250,000. The most striking difference between 
Elizabeth’s London and the London of our own time was 
that villadom was then unknown. The merchant lived 
over his place of business; there was no great division of 
quarters—noblemen, gentry, professional men, and men _ of 
business all lived in the same street a common life. The 
streets were not very wide or commodious for traffic. The 
most renowned of them was Cheapside, famous as the beauty of 
‘London. It was wide enough to bea place of promenade. The 
houses were built of timber and of plaster. They were asa rule of 
two or three, and occasionally, as in Cheapside, offour storeys, and 
the upperstoreys overhung thelower. In a street of some width 
the effect of such buildings was no doubt picturesque, but most 
of the streets were narrow lanes, and the projecting buildings 


almost met at the top, making the passage below gloomy and 


dark. The streets were badly paved, and were little better 
than an open sewer. The pavement was raised at the two 
sides so as to make it just possible to walk clear of the mud. 
We had a'trace of that state of things in the courteous habit of 
always allowing a lady to walk next to the wall. That was a 
matter of much consequence in days when apparel was even 
more splendid than now. Hence came a strict observance of 
precedence in giving the wall. A man’s dress gave an indica- 
tion of his quality, and his quality had to be asserted for the 
‘sake of saving his’ clothes. Coaches were introduced in 1564 
thy a Dutch coachman of the Queen, but we were told 
that the coach was a strange monster in those days, 


-and the sight. of it put both man and beast into amaze- 


ment. Some said it was a great crab shell brought out 
of China, and some imagined it to be one of the pagan 
temples in which cannibals worshipped the devils. However, 
in 1601 these coaches had become so popular that an Act of 
Parliament was passed to restrain the excessive and superfluous 
use of them in this realm. In spite of this innovation, no 
method could: be devised which made locomotion pleasant 
through streets abounding in dirt finding its way to the Fleet 
ditch. The natural result of this state of things was that the 
Thames was the silent highway of London. One bridge only 
spanned it, and that bridge led into Southwark. Two thousand 
wherries, plied by 3,000 watermen, were in constant employ- 
ment for the purpose of transit, for the bridge resembled a con- 
tinuous street, having houses on both sides, and it was so narrow 
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that carts could scarcely pass one another upon it. The Thames, 
in fact, was the real tideway-as weil as the main street of Londen. 
It was full of fish and was peopled by swans, so that it was a 
great source also. of food supply. It was computed that 40,000 
of the people of London were dependent for gaining their liveli- 
hood upon the river. In London, generally, there was no 
regard for what we considered sanitary precautions, and it was 
no wonder that the plague, in some form. or another, was 
endemic, Sensitive persons carried with them something 
pleasant that they might smell when their noses were assailed 


-by unpleasant odours. The great glory of London was St. 


Paul’s Cathedral, designed on a scale worthy of the dignity of 
the City, being 690 feet long by 130 feet broad. It was 
adorned with tombs and monuments which gave an epitome 
of civil life. These all disappeared in the Great Fire. The 
nave was a place of fashionable resort and was known as Paul’s 
Walk, only the choir being used for Divine service. Outside the 
Cathedral St. Paul’s Churchyard was mainly occupied by book- 
sellers. The other great place of resort was the Royal Exchange, 
built by Sir Thomas Gresham and opened by Elizabeth, who 
gave it its name. When we looked below the surface we saw 
that the days of Elizabeth were emphatically the days of the 
hard-headed and long-headed men, ‘The old thrifty habits of 
England had passed away for ever, and there was a new sort 
of ambition and adventure everywhere. In those days we 
found the wise taking advantage of the foolish, and the strong 
taking advantage of the weak. Among the nobles new families 
were quietly adding manor to manor and field to field by en- 
couraging spendthrift habits on the part of a neighbour whom 
they meant to abolish, and by law-suits which they meant to 
win. The merchant likewise knew how to put out his money 
on good security ; even tavern keepers were usurers to young 
men with expectations who came up to London for a few 
months. It was all done, as everything was always done in 
England, quietly and decorously, but money and lands 
changed hands. Abroad the English were taking advan- 
tage of their less fortunate rivals. One sign of this 
restlessness was the extraordinary vogue of shows containing 
monsters or prodigies —a dancing horse, bulls with five legs and 
two tails, a horse that could play the drum, andso on. These, 
combined with cruel sports, such as bull-baiting and bear- 
baiting, betrayed the love for excitement and distaste for honest 
work to which was due the great amount of gambling which 
then prevailed in all classes of society. This unwholesome 
state of feeling afforded ample opportunity for adventurers, 
“full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard,” to play upon 
the credulity of the frequenters of the taverns. The life of the 
tavern became vivid and animated,and we could appreciate 
its extent and influence, as well as its. attractiveness, by 
the existence of Falstaff. There travellers, soldiers and 
seamen could relate their wondrous adventures ; there men 
of every class could mix and interchange opinions, It had 
always seemed to him that the wide knowledge and accuracy 
of detail shown by Shakespeare was not so much due to 
study on his part as to his imaginative insight into his 
subject, which enabled him to secure suddenly from the 
expert whom he met in the tavern just so much information as 
he needed to complete his knowledge. We asked ourselves, 
What sort of men were our forefathers, how did they differ from 
ourselves? The question was worth trying to answer, and it 
could only be answered, he thought, by discovering the impres- 
sion which they produced upon other nations, In 1497 a 
Venetian wrote that Englishmen had an antipathy to foreigners 
and imagined that they only came into their land for purposes 
of usurpation.. A Roman of about the same date wrote that 
the English considered him but half a man who was born else- 
where than in Britain ; and similar statements were made by a 
Frenchman writing in 1592, by a German from Wirtemberg, 
by a Hollander, and by another German from Branden. 
burg. After quoting all these opinions, the Bishop of 
London said that they were a remarkable consensus of 
opinion, It was to be noticed that all of these foreign ob- 
servers were of opinion that the English women were the most 
beautiful in the world. They must ‘admit that that was a 
proof of their discernment and of their impartiality. He was 
afraid that, however much we had improved in some things, 
we had not succeeded in impressing upon other countries a 
sense of those excellent qualities which we were profoundly 
confident we possessed. The men of Elizabeth’s time had 
very little ground indeed for their belief that the world was 
primarily intended for the use of Englishmen, and perhaps 
they judged that it was true kindness to others to make this 
fact generally known. He only wished to point out that the 
unpopularity which we undoubtedly enjoyed abroad was of 
long standing and arose from the first expression given to the 
peculiarly English temper. He would only leave them with 
one consideration—whether or not the advantages of the 
temper itself might not be retained with certain modifications 
in the form of its expression which he thought the experience 
of three centuries might allow us to make.without any loss of 


the sense of national dignity. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


M. Brnarp, who has succeeded in carrying off the 
prize in the greatest competition of our time, viz. the 
Californian University, is about to depart to America in 
order to visit the site of the collection of buildings which 
he will have to design. Several French architects invited 
him to a banquet in Paris, at which M. Lrycuss presided. 
M. BénarD won the Prix de Rome some years ago, but 
after his return. to France he gave up the practice of archi- 
tecture, and became director of a business establishment. 
Recently he was entrusted with the conservation of the 
Chateau de Compiegne, which is in a great measure an 
honorary office. But it had the effect of bringing back his 
thoughts to art, and when he heard of the Californian 
contest he was inspired to try if any of his old strength 
remained, as if it were a game. of athletics. All the world 
knows of his success against competitors from many 
countries. 


THE discontent in France has become so general the 
/igaro has endeavoured to obtain suggestions for remedies 
by appealing to several of the notabilities of the country. 
One of the. first to whom application was made was 
M. JuLEs Breton, the painter of many delightful scenes 
of country life, and who is, moreover, a poet. In reply he 


makes the remarkable statement that during his whole life 


he has observed that the French people are falling more 
and more in their own estimation. ‘They have become dis- 
dainful of native genius and exaggerate that of their neigh- 
bours. As a consequence the French are taken at their 
own estimation and are generally undervalued by foreigners. 
That France has much to regret M: JULES BRETON will 
admit, but he maintains that much remains of which the 
people should be proud, France was always ‘“‘le Pays de 
’Idéal,” no other country can show so much devotion to an 
idea of exalted humanity, and on that account much, he 
says, should be forgiven. It is remarkable to find artists 
summoned to give advice on a subject which has baffled so 
many statesmen, but as the professional politicians are only 
watchful of their own interests, artists might through an 
excess of sympathy become more successful in devising 
projects for reunion. At least they can hardly fail to a 
greater extent than have the law-makers and successive 
governments. It would be well, however, if artists were to 
imitate the example of M. HENNER when he was interro- 
gated. He said: “ The question is so strange to me I do 
not know how to answer it. I am engaged with my paint- 
ing, and if everybody would occupy himself with his own 
business it is not likely the country would te in trouble.” 
The reply is characteristic of an artist who is as wise as he 
is competent. 


CaRLYLE advised that in education precedence should 
be given to the knowledge which holds good in working, and 
there are a good many reasons in favour of his recommen- 
dation. Many of the educational systems of the present 


day can be compared to the construction of an immense ! 


and costly platform in order to serve as a basis fora cottage. 
The majority of men are destined to bé handworkers at 
trades until they are’ superseded by machines, and they 
cannot be too early made acquainted with the processes and 
operations which they will have to repeat all their days. 
Messrs. CHAPMAN & Hatt, Limited, have commenced the 
publication of a series of manuals of ‘“‘ The New Education,” 
which will be adapted to the requirements of the Board of 
Education. ‘The first is by Mr. RicHaRD WAKE and treats 
of woodwork. The author is instructor to the Hull School 
Board. We did not think it was possible for anyone to 
have the patience to treat of such elementary details as 
appear on every page of the volume. But with children 
instructions cannot be too simple. By the aid of a large 
number of photographs of boys engaged in carpentry, the 
proper way to handle tools is shown as well as can be done 
on paper. There are many other diagrams, and, indeed, 
illustrations are amply employed to supplement the instruc- 
tion. Boys may not be able to pay tos. for the manual, 
but School Boards should supply copies in all cases where 
there are technical classes. The volume is a sign of the 
times, and will be useful for those who are to follow 
elementary courses and suggestive to the teachers. 
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more fully they expected it would be much used on large 
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Tue statue of the late M. ALpHanp, the director o 
municipal works in Paris, is at length set up in the “ Allée 
des Cavaliers” of Bois de Boulogne. He is shown as i 
giving instructions to those who co-operated with him ives 
preserving and enhancing the amenity of the capital. 
Below him are figures of an architect, an engineer, - 
painter and a sculptor... Parisians recognise in them MM. 
Bouvarp, Huet, Roti and Datov respectively. Opinion 
will be divided as to whether it is preferable to introduce = 
these notabilities who certainly did work under M, — 
ALPHAND’S instructions, rather than graceful typical figures 
of young women. Wings are attached to the pedestal — 
forming. a hemi-cycle, and affording space for bas-reliefs 
representing varieties of workmen who looked on Mr 4 


ALPHAND as a supreme authority. <a a 
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THE Salle Wagram is a well-known place of ‘entertain- 


wh 


ment in Paris; it is no less known from political meetings ~— 
which are of a kind that require the appearance of the police — 
in order to preserve order. The late owner of this property, 
M. Dour.ans, has had the whimsical idea to bequeath it 
to L’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, subject to. eS, 
the payment of a sum of about 500/. during the lives of two Pe 
people. It is not to be expected that the members will — 
undertake the direction of the dances and other light. . 
entertainments, for which the salle is notorious. We sup: 
pose they will be quite content to receive the large income, 
and to apply it to the promotion of archzology and of the — 
highest class of literature. =. > Se aes 
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M. Loupet, the French President, has introduced an — 
innovation which will compel French artists to esteem him. 
The six winners of the Prix de Rome were invited by him 
to déjeuner at the Elysée before their departure to the Villa 
Medicis. The fortunate guests were:—MM. Levant 
(music), MALHERBE (music), Tony GARNIER (architecture 
Louis RocErR (painting), Verman (sculpture), RENE 
GREGOIRE (medallist). Several of the official and oth 
notabilities connected. with art were invited to meet | 
prize-winners, and it may be taken for granted that. 
similar display of hospitality will be incumbent on. futu 
Presidents. erm e ae ch 2 


AN air-machine has been lately introduced - in the 


United States’ as an aid towards the economical and 
effective erection of bridges and buildings on railways. Its 
efficiency is a subject of controversy. The Association of 
Railway Superintendents endeavoured to discover the 
opinion of members on the subject. It was found that 
among eighteen members six were in favour of it for some 
class of work, three were opposed to it, and nine were 
uncertain. One member wrote that there was more paint 
lost by the air method unless when dealing with plate: 
girders. Similar diversity of opinion about the materials to 
be employed in painting was prevalent. Three members 
preferred pure white-lead and pure boiled linseed.oil f 
buildings. Five said they used prepared paints, one 
advocated white-lead and zinc, one a mixed mineral paint, — 
while eight professed to have no preference. For iron and 
steel work there were four for red lead and pure linseed-oil, 
four for graphite, three for prepared paints, one for lamp: 
black and pure boiled linseed-oil, one for mineral paint, 
and there were five members who were indifferent. The 
shirking of responsibility by so many superintendents is not 
creditable. As a conclusion, the air-machine was not con- 
sidered to be altogether hopeless. When it was understood — 


buildings and some bridges. The sand-blast was also 
expected to be useful in connection with it by cleaning iron 
and steel work before applying paint. “gee 
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: _. THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
A. MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 
_ ing last, at 9 Conduit Street, W.; Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
- Prynne, president, in the chair. : 4 
. The following were elected members :—Messrs. C. Thunder, 
_ H. B: Squire, W. A. Scott, W. H. E. Roberts, E. D. Nixon, 
_T. J. Muntzer, J. A. Hossack,-E. Gunn, M. J. Dawson, H. H. 
Dawson, H. P. Carter, C. T. E, C. Brooks, E. E. Bowden and 
E. G. Allen. 
| A vote of condolence was passed to the family of the late 
Sir Arthur Blomfield, who was President of the Association in 
- 1861-62, and had always taken a keen interest in its welfare. 
Mr. W. Brindley read the following paper on 


Marble. 


In architecture the word marble conveys the idea of a 
stone of more importance than an ordinary building material. 
it is a stone always possessed of some special. beauty, either in 
texture, colour, or both, and of sufficient hardness to take a 
polish.’ The varieties are almost infinite, and, as numerous as 
they are, it is rare that any two quarries are precisely the same ; 
there is always an individuality of some sort or other. 

We have marbles of one uniform colour, as white, black, 
grey, red, yellow, green, and so on ; but in all cases, even in 

whites and blacks, there ‘are differences. The whites of 
Carrara, Italy, vary with those of Greece, Spain and America. 
The blacks of Belgium are not the same as those of England 
and Ireland. The serpentines of The Lizards, Cornwall, vary 
with those of Banff, in Scotland, and Anglesea, and further 
vary with those of the Continent and America. These varia- 
tions are not to be wondered at when for a moment we study 
their origin and the different changes they have gone through 
as part of the earth’s crust.. Their ages are equally wide, some 
being, comparatively speaking, recent, while others are old, and 
some very old. The white crystalline marbles are now conclu- 
sively proved to be nothing more than ordinary sedimentary 
limestone rocks, like our chalk cliffs, or carboniferous rocks, 
which have gone through a process of cooking or baking under 
- great pressure, while being hermetically sealed by overlaying 


' rocks, which have kept in the gases, causing the limestone rock. 


_ to crystallise and alter its nature to that extent that rarely any 
of the fossils are now discernible; in short, a new rock is 
_ produced. 
There are other whites that have been produced by hot 
_ springs carrying in solution a large quantity of lime and silica, 
_ which deposits directly the carbonic acid gas is liberated in 
_ the atmosphere, often producing a rock of the purest whiteness, 
or coloured by any metal that the hot water may pass through. 
3 Black marble is a sedimentary limestone coloured by carbon, 
_ which colour is immediately destroyed by heat, producing the 
whitest of lime oxid. 
: We get black marbles with white veins, these white veins 
_ are usually younger than the rock itself, being infillings of the 
cracks produced by different causes in the history of the rock. 
These remarks about black rocks apply equally to red and 
yellow ones. 
Another class of marble, the Breccias, have gone through 
all sorts of Nature’s changes and disturbances ; they are rocks 
“that have been broken into irregular fragments and been 
cemented together again by Nature, and after that in some 
cases have gone through a baking process and the like. 
Nearly all our green marbles are earlier rocks that have 
_ been altered, and in some instances been broken up and re- 
cemented, like Verde Antico. The greens are nearly all mag- 
nesia, while the whites in the same mass are lime ; occasionally 
we get both white and green magnesia in the same mass. 

This slight geological introduction will prove to you that, as 
marbles are produced under- such varying conditions, the 
quality must be equally various both in hardness and dura- 
_ bility. : : 

Again, some marbles, like the Purbeck, are not much more 
than tremendously compressed mud and fossils; others are only 
_ baked compressed ‘clays. 

When used in damp situations these often go back to their 
original elements, and it further happens that a marble that 
behaves fairly well in Italy frequently will not stand at all 
with us. 

_ And there are marbles that, like building stones, have to be 
placed on their natural bed. ~ 

Most marbles will stand in isolated shafts or engaged 

pilasters, but experience shows us that only a very limited 


number used as slabs for wall linings can resist the moisture | 


of a newly-built wall. The destructive power of this moisture, 
_ be it hydraulic or chemical, is such that it very shortly destroys 

the face of many marbles; all those of a slaty or sedimentary 
nature face-bedded. go directly—for instance, the Swiss 
- Cipollino—but if cut across the bed, they stand fairly well. Then 
again, certain marbles, like Purbeck, Emperor’s Red and 
Verona, which consist chiefly of flattish fossil shells, these, 
_-when face-bedded on damp walls, become pitted with small 
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| holes, while across the bed they stand all right. Nearly all this 


class of fossil marble is only obtainable in thin beds, so a large 
slab has to be face-bedded, ~ |. 

These same remarks apply to certain red marbles found: 
near Carrara, which are red clays compressed and baked ‘by: 
the same heat that has produced the crystalline whites. 

When the Greeks used marble in architecture it was always, 
treated as an ordinary building stone; no attempt was made to: 
save material, everything was massive, and the blocks were 
ground or rubbed together until the whole structure was next 
to homogeneous, without the aid of mortar or cement. ; 

Their columns, as you are aware, were built with thick 
drums ; these blocks were worked roughly in the quarries, with 
projecting bosses on the sides, to which most probably were 
attached some wooden arms to enable the blocks to be revolved 
forwards and backwards on the wooden centres until the two 
faces came together with an almost invisible joint. When 
built the whole column mass was skilfully masoned into a 
pillar with all the Greek subtlety of diminishing entasis and 
delicate flutings.  - 

The durability of this work, had it not have been for earth- 
quakes ‘and the ravages of man, would have been perfect now. 

Those who have not seen the Acropolis of Athens can 
scarcely realise the beauty of this immense marble pile. The 
sublimity of colour is in harmony with the subtlety of form. It 
is not the cold blue-white marble of Italy, so common with us, 
but a translucent warm ivory tint, becoming often ochre-yellow; 
this deep colour, which is only surface, is usually attributed to’ 
great age, but this is not correct, as is proved by the colouring 
of recent fractures on the Parthenon and by modern buildings 
in Athens, a good example of which is a high slab plinth round 
the Royal Palace. This marble is already nearly as yellow as 
the Parthenon.. The marble contains minute crystals of iron 
pyrites, the decomposition of which yellow ochre colours’ the 
marble. oho a 

- In the Greek temples of Delphi, Sicily and Pompeii the 
common worked stone was plastered over with a marble-like 
stucco, which is thought to be marble dust with lime and 
albumen. I think now from what I saw recently in Greece 
that it may be white crystalline marble not quite burnt through 
into lime ; this I saw being finely crushed with rollers by horse- 
power for plaster-work. 

Early Quarrying. 

There is no doubt the Greek methods of quarrying became 
the Roman, but it is impossible to imagine that the Greek 
could have quarried better than what we find now remaining of 
Roman work, and this not only in the white quarries of Pente- 
licus, but in the various coloured quarries found in many of the 
Greek islands. These old Roman workings you can always 
tell at a glance by the carefully tooled upright face of the rock: 
I saw lately in an old quarry on the island of Scyros an axed 
faced some 60 feet high. 

Although the Romans took over all the Greek, white 
quarries they were not content with this, but opened quarries 
of choice colour wherever they could be found, and these they 
worked for monoliths to embellish their buildings in Rome and 
colonial cities. 

The Roman method of quarrying monoliths for shafts and 
architraves was by working them 77 sz/w engaged to the parent 
rock, either horizontai or vertical, according to the bedding and 
the solidity of rock. In the Verde Antico quarries the upright 
large semicircular hollows remain, showing where the great 
Justinian columns for St. Sophia, Constantinople, were got. 

Sarcophagi were quarried by being worked all round 
engaged to the rock at the bottom, they weré then wedged off. 

In the old Carystian quarries of Cipollino, there are many 
examples of both finished and unfinished work 27 sz¢z.- In one 
quarry some 2,0co feet up the very steep mountain side of 
“ Oche,” on a shelving mass of rock overhanging an awful pre- 
cipice, are eight columns, 39 feet long, beautifully wrought, with 
entasis and top and bottom members quite finished and ready 
to be fixed, probably in the portico of a temple like that of 
Antonius and Faustine in the Forum of Rome ; one of them is 
only a few feet off the sloping edge of the precipice. How 
they contemplated getting them away is and must, I fear, ever 
remain a mystery. In addition to these finished columns there 
are several of similar size, partially wrought, engaged to the 
horizontal face of the rock ; other immense masses were stepped 
and partly worked for various purposes. 


White Marble. * 

Roughly speaking, perhaps, three-fourths of the white 
marble used in the world at the present day comes from the 
Carrara district of Italy. The marble mountains extend some 
twelve miles ; they consist of mountain peaks going up to an 
altitude of 6,000 feet. The sides of these mountains are scored 
with valleys and ravines which have: only three outlets— 
Carrara, Massa and Seravezza. On the sides of these valleys 
are the different quarries, of which there are some 600, “ pro- 
ducing annually about. 200,coo tons.” The water coming from 
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these ravines turns innumerable sawing mills,which slab annually 
some 60,090 tons of marble. The towns are full of workshops 
and studios. The marble businesses support in the district 
some 10,000 people. Any young man who likes mountain 
scenery, with picturesque sketching and architecture, cannot 
find a hunting-ground anywhere to surpass this. He will find 
beautiful Byzantine, Medieval and Renaissance work in marble 
that cannot be surpassed or rarely equalled in Italy. It was 
the land of the Medici, the glayground of Michel Angelo and 
Donatello. 

I believe a young man could spend a month, pay his fare 
from London and back, hotel accommodation, including food 
and Chiante wine ad /ibztum, for less than it would cost at an 
English seaside town, He would also pick up a little Italian. 
Nearly all the best statuary of the world is quarried at Mont 
Altissimo, Seravezza, near Carrara. ‘This is the famous 
H-marked statuary of commerce ; H being for Heuraux, the 
proprietor. F 

In Italy there are also old white quarries near the coast, not 
far from Grosetta, between Pisa and Rome. The cathedral of 
Milan was built from quarries above Baveno. | 

Spain has several extensive deposits of white marble. The 
best is the one the Moors used at the Alhambra, the quarries 
of which I visited some years ago ; they are at Macael, between 
Lorca and Baza, There is good quality white marble in Trazos 
Montes, Portugal, where an enterprising company ten years 
ago quarried 20,000/. worth without any prospect of getting 
the blocks away, and there they are now. 

France has white marbles at St. Beats, but there is little 
demand for them, although there is a considerable duty on 
foreign produce in France. remy KS 

Norway has extensive deposits, but vary little of it is gocd 
Some was used for ashlar at the Junior Constitutional Club ; 
it: seems to be standing very well. The finest quality is at 
Velfjord; it is only about 100 feet off very deep water for ship- 
ping. There is further north a crystalline white marble which 
is a dolomite. : as 

The late war of the Greeks and Turks would seem to have 
enriched the Athenians, for they are pulling down their old 
buildings and erecting lofty Pentelic marble ones in their 
places. They are full of architectural detail, which is very well 
done. The marble is chiefly obtained from the south or Athens 
side of the mountain, near the ancient workings. 

A company is now working the north or Marathon side. 
I have examined the different quarries very carefully, and am 


of opinion that they are the same beds as the south side, but 


the famous old cave statuary is not yet found,. They are extract- 
ing large blocks, some of which are being used in the safety 
repairs of the Parthenon, We are working blocks of this 
marble which those interested can see. It is considerably 
harder and more costly to work than Carrara. 


Quarrying. ’ 

In marble quarrying considerable skill and judgment is 
required ; the mass of rock is rarely solid enough to be 
stepped down as in ordinary stone quarries, and blasting can- 
not be employed, except for clearing away masses of_inferior 
material. ae a 

The colouring and marking of such marbles as Pavonazzetto 
does not extend through the face of the rock, but is a veined 
mass or bed in the statuary formation, the same quarry pro- 
ducing first and second quality statuary and first and second 
Pavonazzetto.. The system is, when a choice solid mass is 
found, to work away from the top and sides all inferior rock 
round the good mass. It is then sawn or wedged into blocks 
as large as can be obtained free of shakes. . A few months ago 
[ saw in the quarry of Crestola a solid mass so cleared, of about 
100 tons, worth over I,000/. sterling. 

The remoyal of the blocks when quarried is done in a very 
skilful manner by a specially trained group of workmen, and. it 
is surprising with what ease and rapidity they will remove 
blocks, often 25 tons weight, from the quarries and down a 
steep declivity to the loading place, where they are taken away 
on a specially built truck drawn by sometimes as many as 
thirty-six oxen. 

There are no lifting cranes in the quarries—only crowbar 
levers are used, The men get round the block, each with his 
lever, and they all lift at the same instant, the signal being 
given by a lively sing-song. . BS! 

The blocks are lowered down the mountain-side by means 
of ropes passed round posts. The block being on a sort of 
sleigh is slid over hardwood sleepers greased with a bar of 
soap. A man rides on the block, and passes the sleepers given 
him from behind to front. 

The old. Rhondona and Breche Violetts are usually under- 
ground quarryings, and extracted by the aid of long saws, a 
channel being cut first over the block to free it from the roof 
and a chamber at each end for the men to saw in, By this 
means they sometimes get. a block of sufficient size to produce 
two monolith columns 14 feet long. The red Levanto Breccia 
and Genoa green is also sawn‘out of the rock, sai 


_ produce abcut a dozen yellow varieties 


during the last twenty years for the purpose of re-wo 


_good stuff away. About four years ago a mountain that sl 


The re-found Verde Antico of Thessaly, of which there are — 
thirty-six columns in front of St. Mark’s, Venice, is a hard 
Breccia of greens, gréys and whites. The quarrying of this 
is by the aid of the wire saw, which isa three-strand endless — 
steel cord of over 2,000 feet in length running over descending — 
pulleys, and being fed with sand and water: this cuts the 
marble, This method of extraction is the latest and most im-_ 


proved, as it'in no way injures the marble. er . Se" eee 
It was from the quarries of Synada, in Asia Minor, that the — 
Romans got their beautiful red purple-veined Pavonazzetto, and 
all other sorts of this marble; these quarries also produced — 
beautiful pure white statuary, and a rare variety of delicate 
flesh tint. There is on the walls a series of photos of thes 
quarries taken by Baron Schwiter ; also specimens are show: 
The antique marbles, Numidian Yellow, Laconian Rec 
Thessalian Green, Africano Breccia, Carystian Cipolli 
Egyptian Porphyry, Laconian Serpentino, Breche Universa 
these are unique, and have no modern representatives. 
Unquestionably the best yellow marble known is the Gial! 
Antico of the Romans. 


yellow used in old Rome, . Peerants? 

The quarries, which are very extensive, are in Tunis, near the 
frontier of Algeria ; they were extensively worked about fifteer 
years ago by a Belgian company, which went to grief owing 
haying an engineer as chief of the quarries instead of a pre 
tical quarryman. The next in quality is the yellow of Sienna. 
which is familiar to all. The best quality of this yellow is now — 
not obtainable. Beautiful panels are often seen in old Adam’s — 
chimneypieces. The South of France, Spain, and North Italy — 


the Caesar, the baths of Caracalla—in short, it was the only _ 


, but they are all inferio 
in quality to the two first named. es SE ee 
The coloured marble most used by the Romans was 
Carystian (Cipollino) from the island of Eubcea ; ther 
more of this used in Rome than all the other colour 
together. The first reason may have been owing 
immense size monoliths could be got as supports f 
porticos and basilicas, but great quantities were also u: 
decoration ; it opens out into chevron pattern more bea 
than any other marble. i a 
There are dozens of old quarries on the island of Eub 
that have been examined by French, Germans, and [Itali 


in all cases it was found that the Romans had take ll 


down to the sea and away from any mule track was found « 
its sea face to have a large number of old quarries. 
contain an almost inexhaustible quantity of first-class” 
which can be got in large sizes. eS ae “is 
_ These quarries I am now working, and those interestec 
see monoliths made of it some 14 feet long for the new Ro 
Catholic cathedral at Westminster, and you will also see 
the Royal Academy in the vestibule improvements. Som 
twenty years ago a Swiss Cipollino was found with colourin 
very similar to the old, but with very different markings, as 
does not produce when opened out grand patterns, « 
although it stands well in ‘detached monoliths, experi 
proves it will not stand.on new walls or floors.., 


plentifully used in their mosques at Tlemcen. The pu 
of these quarries was. Signor Del Monti, an Italian res 
Oran, and he it was who for commercial purposes nar 
material onyx, from its translucency, like the finger-na 
misnomer “took on,” and is now generally applied t 
class of very translucent marbles, some of the most bez 
of which have of late years been found in Mexico and in 
America. Just recently it has been found in the Cau 
The namejonyx appears very appropriate ; but it ° 
better to call it lime onyx, so as not to confound it w 
proper, which is silicious. The formation of this ma Tl 
most likely a deposit from hot springs, such as goes on 
several well-known springs in different parts of the 
—the rock Oriental alabaster used so extensively by 
Egyptians, of which the most exquisite example is the fan 
sarcophagus in the Sir John Soane Museum, The ] 
quarries are in the eastern desert ; they were reope1 
extensively worked by Mahomed Ali for his great mos¢ 
Cairo. > 2s ee aes 

The beautiful monoliths which support the baldachin: ) 
the high altar at St, Paul’s, outside the walls of Rom 
presented by Mahomed Ali. This Arragonite marble is pro 


oS 


- Traz os Montes, Portugal. 


duced chiefly by the lime-water droppings from the roofs of 


caves forming stalactite and stalagmite. 


A short time ago I visited some very interesting deposits in 
One very large cave had a floor 


_ thickness of some 6 feet, with hundreds of stalactites actually 
_ extended until they were engaged to the floor mass, forming a 


a 


lS 


labyrinth of natural columns, and other caves had become 
‘completely filled up, so that blocks of very large size could be 
extracted quite sound. 


with the brown, yellow and honey varieties. 


-- The colouring of these marbles is usually iron in solution.. 


As beautiful as the Mexican varieties of onyx are, they are 


rarely successful when used in architecture, for wall surfaces, or 


_ mouldings. 


For articles of vertu as room embellishments with 


_ormolu, as used by the French, they are a decided success. 


The yellow and brown variety, which is Algerian, is less trans- 


_ lucent, as seen in the Paris Opera House, and there is not the 
same difficulty in using. _ 


> ae 


Serpentines. 


The serpentine marbles, of which we have extensive and 
massive rocks at The Lizards, in Cornwall, and Banff, in 


Scotland, although beautiful, have never proved of much 
architectural value, chiefly owing to the thin veins. of steatite- 


- containing iron pyrites, which expand when exposed and cause 
_ the work to split up. 


te 


It was used considerably thirty years ago in Gothic work, 
and several good fonts were made. 
- There is no doubt the broader and simpler the material can 


= be treated the better. 


The French would seem to have been more successful than: 


we have with this our own material, as there is in -Paris 
an important front near the Place de l Opéra which is certainly 


- very good and is standing well. 


_ impressive. - 


The massive architraves to the doorways of the old museum 


in Berlin, by “Schinkel,” are made in a grey-green serpentine 


very dark in colour, These large doorways are grand and 


France is very rich in coloured marbles ; the most important 
are those of Sarrancolin, the reds of Cannes, near Carcassonne, 


the yellows of the Jura and Du Var. 


as 


The Roman quarry of Bianco, Nero Antico. 
- The mottled reds and greens of Campan, and the green of 
Maurin. 
There is a complete series of 700 cubes of French marbles 


- in the National School of Public Works, in Paris. 


‘Algeria is famous for rich reds, Those of Oran and 


- Chennoua are the best ;‘the latter were used in our National 


- Gallery. 


Spain has also grand marbles. A good collection of these, 


which number about 250, will be found in the Mineralogical 


Museum of Madrid. 
Portugal has famous quarries of rose colour, near Cintra. 


British Maroles. 


You are all familiar with our beautiful Devonshire red and 
grey marbles, of which there are a considerable variety, many 


- of which are sound and good, and far superior to the Belgian 
reds, but owing to heavy railway rates cannot compete at all in 


" ~price. 
fordshire ones, which have almost gone out of use. 


The same remarks apply to the Derbyshire and _ Staf- 
This is 


_ sad when we consider the first marble mills in this country 
__were those of Ashford, near Bakewell. 


Ireland has good marbles, too.. The Connemara green is 


~ unique and the black is excellent, but still the carriage and bad 


quarrying beat them. 


The fact is that more beautiful foreign marbles, owing to 


water carriage, can be got into London for as little or less cost 


than our own. 
held her own in marble work. 


It is pleasing to know that England has always 
I do not think anything can be 
found better done or more difficult than our old Purbeck, 


_ Early English and Early Decorated work. You will call to 
_ mind Westminster Abbey (with its chapter house and tombs), 


the Temple Church, Salisbury and Lichfield, and Royal Tomb 
of Edward II. at Gloucester, the Shrine of St. Alban, the Grey 
Monument of York, and the elaborate Bishop’s Tomb at 
Rochester. 5 : ; 

ee: Alabaster. 


_. We have in Derbyshire extensive deposits of a beautiful 


decorative stone that is used extensively for interior work, and 


' which comes in cost between marble and stone. 


+ I mean the sulphate of line, alabaster. 


This must not be 
confounded with Oriental alabaster, which is a carbonate of 


~ lime, and hard, while our English alabaster is comparatively 


Es soft, but tough, and takes a good polish. 


For monumental 


_ work it has been used since the thirteenth century, and during 


2 


the Decorated and Perpendicular periods it became the material 


- most used for effigies and altar tombs, most. of which are very 


beautiful, but the grandest period for its use was the English 


Renaissance. The important monuments erected in this style ! 


"sy 
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: Last year also was discovered at 
_ Aniiato the quarries that supplied Rome, Sienna and Naples 


are artistic productions with an individuality of which we have. 
reason to be proud. Just look at the examples in Westminster. 


Abbey; their delicate and bold mouldings in contrast, the 
alabaster with a dull polish, only sufficient to show the colour ; 
their inscription slabs and columns of black marble, the whole 
effect heightened and brought together by a judicious use ot 
colour and gold ; further to perfect their colour scheme, they 
sometimes diapered their black shafts with delicate surface 
work, Their inscriptions were cut with a flat ground, not 
V-shaped ; the result is they are readable at any angle. 

In the modern finish and polish of alabaster my conviction 
is that in intricate and delicately moulded work, with carvings 
and sculpture, glass polish is a mistake. And as alabaster is 


- used instead of marble on account of cheapness, if we leave out 


the polish we further reduce the cost. Nothing looks worse 
than some parts polished and others not. Sooner than polish 
carvings, do as the medizval men did, gild them, 

In Rouen Cathedral is a splendid monument of the time of 
Francis I., executed in English alabaster. 
Spain, near Bourgos, we find grand monuments, made ina 
delicately yellow-tinted alabaster, nearly as hard as marble. 
The old workings would appear to be:lost; I have spent much 


time in trying to find them, without success, although I found ~ 


an inferior variety something similar. 


Alabaster is an excellent material for lining the walls of 


hospitals, as it is non-absorbent, and is not affected by acids. 
It contains about 50 per cent. of water, and is so hydrated that 
it will not absorb any more liquid, but,if heated to over 
200 deg. Fahr. it parts with its water and turns to plaster of 


‘Paris, so it is not suitable for chimneypiece work next the fire. 
| Most of the imitation marbles that periodically appear. are 


alabaster baked, which will then absorb any fluid colour you 
like to apply. The Italian statuettes we see so much about are 
often only white translucent alabaster of Voltera, which is 
boiled, producing an effect similar to statuary marble. 


Granites. 

Although not marbles they are decorative stone, and a 
very important industry that has made immense progress the 
last thirty years is that of granite work. The Scotch of 
Aberdeen are entitled to the credit of this revival, which may 
be accounted for by the superior quality of their granites; their. 


greys, reds and rose colours being excellent. The amount they‘: 


do in monumental work alone is enormous, immense quantities 
of which go to America. 


The last few years has made us acquainted with the beau- 
These: 


tiful granites and labradorites of Norway and Sweden. 
the Aberdeen workers import in rough block. It is only of late 
years that granite could be sawn economically. This is now 
done by the aid of chilled-iron shot or crushed steel, which are 


American inventions ; and lately they have given us another — 


still harder material, carborundum.. This is next to the 
diamond in hardness, but it appears to lack toughness, as it 
soon crushes up into mud. < 

There has been used within the last few years in our street 
buildings a large amount of polished granite work, and when 
it is broadly detailed and kept to one tone of colour it looks 
well. But I do not think we should like to see Waterloo Bridge 
and the Embankment polished, and certainly polished cemetery 
work generally looks very hard and uninteresting, while all 
monuments designed on Celtic lines are ruined whenever 
polished, and nothing can be worse than trying to get effect by 
cutting off the polish to produce a pattern. 


Of all decorative architectural stones ever discovered, none | 


has yet been found to surpass the Imperial Egyptian porphyry 
of the Romans. 
will retain for ages unimpaired ; it is rich, but not gaudy, and 


is one of the chief colour glories of the churches of Rame. . 


What would Henry III.’s tomb look like if the porphyry slabs 
were removed? Porphyry columns are the chief glory of St. 
Sophia in Constantinople, and it is so appreciated by every 
custodian of an Italian church that if he.has only a fragment 
he is sure to show it you. 


The old quarries of Mons Porphrities are only about twenty ; 
There is. an. 
inexhaustible quantity of the choicest material remaining, and’. 


miles off the entrance to the Gulf of, Suez. 


In the north: of . 


Its purple colour is unique, which colour it - 


through the Suez Canal it can now be got to Europe at a very ’ 


reasonable cost, and with improved methods of working might 
be available to us for structural decoration, the same as 
with the Romans. 

The only thing wanted to achieve this is twenty-five miles of 
tramway. The gradient to the sea is one in eight. 


Museunts. 


A very complete collection of the marbles of the. United’ 
Kingdom will be found in the Museum of Practical Geology, © 


also in the Natural History Museum. Foreign as well as 


British specimens are fairly collated. 


it was’ 


Then, again, in the ’ 


British and South Kensington Museums many interesting 


pedestals and works of art in coloured marble may be seen,” 


also good examples of Roman pavements. 
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In the University Museum of Oxford is the famous “ Corsi” 
collection, consisting of 1,000 specimens; these, I am delighted 
to say, have now fallen into the keeping of Professor Miles, who 
has had them placed in a good light. Many at present are in 
drawers, but he will be pleased to show them to anybody 
interested. There are two similar collections to the Corsi, 
made by Belli—one in Brussels, Musée du Parc, the other at 
the University Museum in Rome. The museums of Edinburgh 
and Dublin have each a fine collection, chiefly British. 


Polish on Marbles, 

Labour with the classic Greeks was of little consideration, 
as they certainly finished their works regardless of cost, but 
their white marbles in architecture they never polished (except 
the joints where it could not be seen), everything was left from 
the tool. There were no bright shining surfaces to reflect and 
injure the form. Polish you do not see anywhere on the 
Acropolis at’ Athens, and in the hundreds of beautifully 
sculptured “stela” of the museums of Athens, London, Paris 
and Berlin you find nothing but tool finish. 

For London and English towns, with our smoke and dust, 
we may require a finished surface that dust will not cling to, 
but I do not think bright polish helps us very much, for we all 
know how dirt will even cling to the surface of glass. 

Coloured marbles to bring out their beauty have to be 
polished, but even in these glass polish has sometimes a 
glarish look. 

Marble Pavements. 


The pavements of the Egyptians and classic Greeks were 


close-jointed thick slab blocks. Later the Greeks produced a 
few examples of tesselated mosaic. But the most important 
pavement period was undoubtedly that of the Romans, which 
in the beginning of the empire was a continuance of Greek 
designs, and methods most likely executed by Greek artists 
and workmen. 

The universal system soon became throughout Rome and 
her extensive colonies that of tesselated mosaic, which they 
executed in such a way that has never been done since. Just 
call to mind the infinite variety of design seen in these pave- 
ments ; many are figure subjects, heads and every description 
of animated life, from fish of all sorts, swimming in the waters, 
shell fish, and nets on the beach, animals of all types in quick 
motion and passant, grouped and posed naturally and artistically, 
that few artists even now can equal. In addition to all this 
animated drawing, tree foliage was treated freely, growing, full 
of life, but adapted in the ablest of design to its purpose ; 
plants of all sorts were grouped, and conventionalised, to fit 
their position. Leaves and flowers arranged in circling 
wreaths, others as borders, straight and curved, of fret and 
guilloche, interlacing round circles and angular forms, with 
the greatest of ease and freedom. 

All we now know and can do by the aid of reference help 
the Romans knew in the third century. They also knew how 
to execute durable work by having a good, proper foundation, 
and using tesserze three times as deep as ours, making that 
much firmer key. 

» How little we know about the artists and art workers of 
these Roman tessere pavements ! 
every Roman legion there must -have been a corps of sappers 
and miners, as they practically found everything in the way of 
useful rock and mineral veins, which they worked on science 
methods. They, further, must have had a sort of artists’ corps, 
consisting of art designers and workers, or these art pavements 
never could have been produced. We may further ask, What 
became of the art in this and other colonies when the Roman 
occupation ceased? It would appear to have departed with 
them, as the pavements which had been universal now became 
obsolete. 

The art never went quite out in Italy, as the Popes were 
always caring for old pavements in way of removing and 
repairing, and at Venice the enamel mosaics of Murano kept 
the art alive. The modern revival we have to thank the French 
for, in the building-of their Opera House and the importation 
of Venetian workmen to carry out their designs, From France 
the art came here, and soon spread throughout Europe and 
America. For these pavements a good concrete foundation is 
absolutely requisite, and it ought to have time to dry out. 

The method of sticking the tesserze on a paper cartoon, 
which is turned over and rolled or beaten into the coating of 
lime plaster, and afterwards rubbed down with soft grits, is 
familiar to you all. 

_ , When large slabs of colour are introduced to get contrast 
it Is requisite to insert a dummy slab of common stone while 
the beating of the tesserz is being done. The dummy slab is 
then broken up to get it out; this does not disturb the bedded 
tessere. Wood will not do, as it swells with the wet. The 
Romans sometimes used tessera of 1 inch, covering large areas 
with one colour only—red or green porphyry or Giallo Antico. 
The effect is very imposing when enhanced with a flowing 
border of great width, as seen in the Baths of Caracalla. 
These 1-inch tesserae of marble in black and white in a variety 


It would appear that with, 


of patterns are used for the street pavements and public squares | 
of Lisbon, and answer well, as it is very hilly. 


Sectile. She hs 8 
The sectile or slab pavement, arranged in different patterns 
of marble and porphyry, is very effective. There are examples — 
in Rome on the Palatine, the Basilica of Julia, and the — 
Pantheon, The simplest are the best. These are large slabs 
of rich marble, opened out with only a border slab of another — 
colour round, such as large slabs of Pavonazzetto, opened out — 
with simple borders of yellow statuary. Also’ Pavonazzetto — 
slabs, with -St. Ambrozio Verona for border, is a success. — 
Carystian Cipollino so treated, with Verde Antico bands, — 
makes a rich but retiring pavement. Pavements of marble 
squares, black and white, have been used in England since the 
sixteenth century, if not earlier ; they are bright and clean, very 
durable and not costly. Red and white is also good, but I prefer 
the black not polished, which is a soft grey black, These now 
have in a great measure superseded encaustic tiles. - eee 
The Opus Alexandrinum pavements which abound i 
Rome, and an example of which we have in Westminster 
Abbey, are geometrical patterns made with porphyries and 
marbles, the grand effect being produced by the “values,” 
obtained by large circular slabs in contrast with delicate 
pattern work. The large circles are section slabs of Egyptian — 
porphyry columns, the smaller circles are usually green 
porphyry of Laconia. The grand pavement under the centre — 
dome of St. Mark’s, Venice, which consists of twelve Carystian. 
slabs making a square 30 feet by 26 feet with a rich mosaic 
border all round—you will all remember the Ruskin Street 
controversy -as to its irregularity some years ago—is now 
levelled and done up ; and not this alone, but most of the pave-— - 
ments in the church, and nearly all the grand ones which are 
the glory of Rome, have been all made “bran new” the last — 
few years, 
Another sort of pavement, very effective, are the Florentine _ 
ones of the Baptistery and San Miniato ; they are foliage and 
figure pattern, inlays of black-green Verde de Prato into white, — 
The subject is always the white slab. The same treatment is — 
applied to the wonderful pavement of Sienna Cathedral. te 
In designing marble pavements use as few colours as pos- 
sible, and put the work on a good foundation. The Italians — 
and French during and since the Renaissance period have 
used marbles and porphyries‘in various ways for furniture and 
objects of vertu. Many of the Florentine and Milanese tables es 
are real works of art and costly productions. They further — 
introduced marble plaques into ebony cabinets, which are still — 
sought after by collectors. The various French works in ~ 
marble and ormolu, especially of the Empire period, are gene- 
rally refined and good. Much of this class of work made by — 
the Chinese and Japanese is good and suggestive. eres): 


Monuments. ti ieee re ee 
From the time of the Early Egyptians down to the present — 
the best materials obtainable have been employed for memorials _ 
to the dead. With the Egyptians no stone was too-hard or too 
difficult to work. The Greeks chiefly used marble, and all — 
who have had the pleasure of studying their monuments in the — 
museum of Athens cannot help being impressed with their 
simplicity and beauty. Each one tells its own tale at a glance 
without attempting to decipher the short inscription, .. — caer 
- Architecturally there is a great variety.. The “stele” have 
mostly a flat pediment, to throw off the rain, with simple — 
mouldings ; the profile sections are flattened on the face; the — 
sides invariably taper ; the simpler have a relief panel of two 
or three figures, showing the farewell shaking of hands, with — 
often the faithful dog looking on. Nothing can be more 
pathetic. The more important have sculptured figures in high a 
relief, often two-thirds life size. The sculpture comes boldly 
in front of the side pilasters. The whole thing gives the idea — 
of the design and execution being by the same artist. I do not — 
think they are “art and craft” productions. nes 
-We are much indebted to Dr. Murray, of. the British — 
Museun, for bringing out of the basement and dark stores an 
interesting collection of these monuments. He has placed — 
them in a good light, in a separate room, at the end of the 
Parthenon Gallery. South Kensington has some good casts 
which might, for educational purposes, be added to, » 
The Greek sarcophagi were always refined, and are well 
worth study. The museums have usually obtained those that — 
are richly detailed and filled with sculpture, but simple moulded 
ones, like the one at Gergenti, I think show better the Greeks’ — 
skill in subtlety of detail. The Romans at the first worked on 
Greek lines, but later got into a bold and unrefined type o 
work, especially in their sarcophagi and altar form of monu 
ment. But, like the Greeks, their small sarcophagi and urns _ 
for funeral ashes are of great variety, beautiful in form and, as ._ 
marble work, exquisitely wrought. The British and Sir John — 
Soane’s Museums contain excellent collections, “+ dgehahael 
The Byzantines made sarcophagi of enormous dimensions 
porphyry” and “ Verde Antico.” They were large enough to 
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take the deceased in full robes; the designs were simple in 
detail to suit the coloured material. The Verona tombs of the 


_ Scaligers of later date are much on the same Etruscan lines. 


Christian Monuments. | 
How interesting most of the cathedrals and old churches of 


this country and the Continent are, owing to the Christian 


monuments they contain. Many of these buildings are real 
museums, the monuments giving the history, national, parochial, 
-and architectural, Unfortunately, owing to church restoration, 


~ we have lost many, while others have bgen skied where they 


coloured marble monuments. 


and Black produce good work, especially for reliefs. 


The want in many of our cold-looking 
This could be very much helped by 
How cold most of the white 
monuments in St. Paul’s Cathedral look, many of which are 
very costly, but how little they add in way of colour... Contrast 
the sculptured ones with the Parthenon sculptures that we now 
‘know had colour pattern on them, or the beautiful works of 
Donatello and others in Italy, where gold and delicate colour 
are freely used. But we need not go abroad for colour pre- 
cedent, when all our grand monuments in Westminster. Abbey, 
from Henry III. down to James I,, are full of colour. ” 

For modern work in sculpture Rosso Antico, Giallo Antico, 
The 
Romans and Florentines have left us numerous examples in 
most coloured marbles. 

There ought to be an effort made to get back memorials 
into our churches, for it is sad to know that a person who has 
been a constant worshipper in a church, has taken interest in 
parish affairs, and done good in various ways, should at his 
decease. have no simple record placed to his memory in his 
church. © - : mt : 

He is buried in some distant cemetery amongst thousands 
of others who have piled over them masses of marble or granite 
void of merit in design. The friends of the deceased -feel 


cannot be seen. - 
church interiors is colour. 


" bound to erect what they call an imposing monument or it will 


never be noticed. Now, would it not be_better instead of 


~ placing a costly pile in the cemetery (where it is frequently not 


seen until the next interment) to erect over the grave a simple 
record in durable material and place on the church walls a 
small but artistic monument ? 
walls can only hold a certain number. 
‘man entitled to arms, then give him his arms anda short in- 
scription ; or it may be a small panel of sculpture, portrait or 
anything appropriate with colour. By this-means we enrich 
the church and record the deceased ; but littlé can be done 
until the clergy can fully appreciate its importance, and if they 
give permission—not, say, to the artist—it must be in this style 
or that to suit the church or match some poor one already 
there. 
Jointing. 

Masonry jointing for built work is the proper method, but 
swhen marble has to be applied to iron construction as cover- 
ing of stanchions and girders, then special methods have to be 
adapted for the occasion, the things to guard against being ex- 
pansion and vibration. In wall-surfacing with marble slabs 
vertical angle joints with a mitre quarter of an inch square 
check answer very well ; and in strongly-marked marble mould- 
ings going round a tablet, or even small opening, the ordinary 
picture frame mitre is the best for effect. 

In the fixing of slab work it is best to leave a small open 
space at the back, and use bronze clamps with a projecting 
notch to prevent the slabs being knocked inwards. 

I find when a piece of marble 1 foot.in length is heated up 
to 230 deg. Fahr. it expands about one-thirtieth of an inch, at 
300 deg. Fahr, one-sixteenth, and up to red heat one-eighth, 
but in each case on cooling it only contracts half of the 
expansion. 

Chimney pieces. 


For skill in chimneypiece construction we must go back to 
early monastic times. These builders found out that a long 
lintel in one stone could not resist breaking when over their 
large wood fires. To obviate this they jointed their “heads,” 
using some form or other of wavy or stepped joint. And when 
marble is similarly exposed to a great heat this is the only safe 
method of jointing. 

I have made two experiments with white marble, and find 
that a piece of marble 4 feet long expands, when nearly red hot, 
five-sixteenths of an inch, but on cooling it only goes back half 
of the expansion. 

North Italy, in the provinces embracing the cities of Genoa, 
Florence, Venice, and Milan, was the country for early chimney- 
pieces, dating from 1400 to: 1600. Venice, owing to its local 
building material, being Istrian or Verona. marbles, “ was 
always a marble-working city;” in addition to these they 
brought from Greece, along with their coloured columns, 
blocks of white. Istrian stone or marble, which is hard and 
receives the most delicate chisellings, was the favourite material. 

. The designs, which are Renaissance, mostly consisted of 


I say small, because the church . 
If the memorial is to a. 
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cornice, supported by corbels well built into the wall, under 
which are pilasters or ornamental columns with caps and 
bases. . Most of the chimney-pieces are beautiful in design and 
well executed. 


The antique “Mongers” of Florence and Venice have 


grabbed them whenever they had a chance, and they copy and 
make ‘‘new old” ones to the fullest extent by staining and 


smoking over wood-shaving fires until it will almost defy any. 
expert to say if it is new or old. When buying these chimney-. 


pieces purchase them on their merit and not as antiquities ; ” 


then you are safe, 


Belgium, which is a marble country, has produced many 


good canopied chimneypieces. -The most famous is the grand 
one in black marble at Bruges. 
country for good chimneypieces in every style and date. 
are found in every old palace, chateau and castle; there is a 
series of simple ones in the rooms of the Louvre in Paris, one 
in Egyptian porphyry, another in lapis lazuli, another Rosso 
Antico, and so on. ‘These have ormolu mouldings. 

The refined Adam’s chimneypieces take a lot of beating, either 
in design, execution or economy of good material. The original 
drawings of many of these are in the “Soane” Museum. A 
bold “ ovolo” moulding in coloured marble all round the fire- 
place opening is always safe. 


You will see in the room a number of specimens, others , 


showing methods of jointing and colour combinations. In 
conclusion, I will say use as few colours as possible in your 
work, and the nearer you keep to one the better. 

Dr. A. S. Murray proposed a.vote of thanks to Mr. Brind- 
ley, who, from his experience, appeared to him to be ubiquitous, 
and whose knowledge of the subject seemed to be universal. 

» The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. A. I. Bolton, and 
supported by Mr. Matt Garbutt and the President. 

The paper was illustrated by sketches of ancient quarries, 
as. well as by very numerous examples of the marbles 
described. 


BUILDING MAHAMONIE PAGODA, 
MANDALAY. 


I° is very rarely that a European architect has an oppor- 

tunity of assisting in the erection of one of the religious 
buildings of the Far East, some of which present features of 
unusual interest, like the Mahamonie Pagoda in Mandalay, the 
city in which Mr. Kipling asserts that “there ain’t no Ten 
Commandments,” Be that as it may, there is certainly an 
unusual. shrine there, built under the supervision of British 
engineers, as described by Mr. J. Donnan in Jndian 
Engineering. His account of the work is reprinted with but a 
few slight omissions :— 

Soon after my retirement from the Public Works Depart- 
ment, having selected Mandalay as a place of business, I had 
the good fortune to be entrusted with the supervision of the 
building operations then going on in the Mahamonie or 
Arrakan Pagoda, one of the stock sights of the town to which 
every tourist or visitor makes at least one trip. The image is 
a sitting Gaudama with crossed legs, made of brass, its height 
being about 19 feet and width at base about 8 feet. I have not 
been able to find any reliable statement of the weight of the 
image. The Burmese legends relate that it was cast by one of 
the devout followers of Gaudama during the lifetime of this 
leader, and that he breathed into the image, which enabled it 
to talk and walk. But before his last disappearance he forbade 
it to move or to open its lips until he gave it permission to do 
so again. 

The Buddists of Burmah hold it in great veneration and 
make pilgrimages to the shrine from varicus parts of the 
country. Even now,wonderful tales are related of cures effected 
or some particular prayer being gratified. It is said that one 
of the women in Rangoon who had amassed considerable 
wealth by selling fish in that town, once made a pilgrimage to 
Mandalay, accompanied by several of her friends. Now, the 
fishermen of Lower Burmah always endeavour to bring their 
fish to the markets alive if possible; thereby they escape the 
sin of taking its life, and also the fish being fresh possibly 
obtain a better price. Then as the other Buddist buyers of the 
town would not like to buy living fish, and thereby incur the 
guilt of killing them, this act devolves on the market-women 
who retail the fish; and it is a common sight to see them 
very early in the morning belabouring the fish with short 
thick bludgeons, before the crush of buyers arrive. And it 1s 
surmised that this particular lady had accumulated a respect- 
able total of guilt in this manner, so that when she and her 
friends knelt in front of the shrine and made her offerings and 
prayers, to her great surprise she could not see the image, 
although she could see everything else quite well. This 
apparently gave a great shock to her mind, and it is said that 
promptly she took off. all her diamonds and gold bracelets and 
made them as an offering to the image, and then cut off her 


rectangular projecting canopies with architrave, frieze, and ! hair and donned a nun’s dress, and to this day she is still a nun 


France is perhaps the richest ; 
They. 
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residing in one of the edifices near the pagoda. There are 
numerous other similar tales, but I am afraid you could not 
spare the space for their relation. ; = Ee. 

The image was originally in a pagoda in the old capital of 
Arrakan, hence the English call-it the Arrakan Pagoda, and 
during the time of King Aloungpaya, when the Burmese con- 
quered that province, among other loot. they also brought away 
the image of Mandalay. I have taken some pains to try to 
obtain a reliable account of how the Burmese brought this» 
enormous and weighty image across the most rugged and 
difficult country in the whole of Burmah. Having ‘been’ 


* 


associated with. the -Chin-Lushai expedition, and - the 
making of cart and mule roads~ in that country, 
I can fully appreciate’ the difficulties entailed in 


this undertaking, but, unfortunately, I can find no rehable 
records. of this, -which I consider is one of the »most 
remarkable achievements of the Burman, and stamps the race. 
as having possessed a large amount of vigour and enterprise 
at that period of its history, In one account it is related that 
a large bamiboo scaffolding was made up. and the image was 
placed on that and carried in toto by 1,000 slaves, but I can 
hardly credit this, although Lieutenant Rainey (now Colonel 
Rainey, commanding 4th Burmah Regiment) came across 
traces of a wide and old road over the hills in the Chin Bok 
country, which the Chins related was the track followed by the 
Burmese in their raid into Arrakan and back again. I] am 
inclined to think they must have dismembered the image, and 
thus transported the various bits, which were again rivetted 
together on arrival at Mandalay. It is impossible to see any 
traces of this now on the image itself, as it is coated with gold 
leaf some inches thick. 

The building over the image at Mandalay was originally a 


, 


wooden structure, which was burnt down in King Theebaw’s | 


reign, and it has been related to me by men who were actually 
present at this fire that the gold leaf which is on the image 
melted with the heat, and streams of gold matter flowed from it. 
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Throughout the whole work I had nothing but Burman labou Fes : 
employed, and I find the Burman will do good work if he sees _ 
you have made up your mind not to accept bad work at any cost. — 
‘I had to give them a couple of lessons by pulling out bad work 
and deducting the cost out of their pay, and I had no more bothe 
after. that. I found the trustees very gentlemanly and courteou 
throughout. Soon after taking over charge of the works I had 
occasion to reject some lime and bricks supplied by some o! 
the contractors, and they promptly appealed to the trustees 
against my decision, On these gentlemen asking me if I 
could not oblige them by letting the materials pass this once, 
I replied I would be vefy happy to build the pyathat of cow- 
dung if they wished it, and if they would give me a document 
relieving me entirely of all responsibility as to the quality o 
the materials. After this my decisions were always ~accepted 
without a. murmur. The masons and workinen employec 
above found it necessary to wear-slippers to protect their feet 
from the. lime in the mortar, and on one occasion some 
Poongyeesraised an objection to the wearing of shoes over 
the image, and consequently the work was stopped for abou 
three weeks, as no one could be found to do the work bare- 
footed. After this the shoe question was mildly shelved, anc 
never raised again. — a eS See een 
The raising and fixing of the Htee (the rings on the top ot 
the finial) on any pageda practically marks the completion o! 
the work, and is always made an occasion for much rejoicing 
and feasting by the Burman, and naturally for such a famous 
shrine as the Mahamonie, the fixing of the Htee caused an — 
excitement throughout the whole province. Gradually as the 
‘building approached completion an auspicious day was decided 
in consultation with certain astrologers, and notices were issued 
and widely circulated stating the date on which the Htee 
would be raised. It had been the custom on previous occasions 
of fixing Htees to have rope connections from the ground and 
.to run up the Htee on this rope, but this had been a fruitful 
/source of danger and accident, and lives have been lost at 


7 


Two rescue parties were formed, one consisting of palace 
officials and their followers, and the other of townsmen, headed 
by well-to-do traders, and these two partiés vied with each 
other in their efforts to subdue the fire and save the image. 
In their religious frenzy many heroic and brave deeds were 
performed, and at last their efforts were crowned with success 
and the image saved, although the entire edifice was destroyed. 

Some time after the English occupation, when’ men’s 


minds had settled down somewhat, collections to rebuild the | 


pagoda were started, and by the year 1891 a sufficient sum had 
been collected to warrant a start being made. It was -then 


found that there were three parties in the field. One wished to |’ 


rebuild it on the old lines and of timber; a second party, headed‘ 
by some Burmans who had seen the Crystal Palace in England, 


proposed a structure of iron and ‘glass; whilst the third party | 


‘proposed a masonry building. Eventually an open-air meeting 
was convened, presided over by the English officials of the 
town, and a popular vote taken at that meeting which decided 
the building should be of masonry. The trustees of the pagoda 
then obtained a design from~Mr. Hoyne Fox, A.R.LBA, 
executive engineer, Rangoon, which after some slight modifica- 
tion was approved by the P. W. D, Secretariat,)and a-com- 
mencement of the building was made under the supervision of 
Mir. Boog, who had served as a subordinate in the Burmah State 
railways and the P W. D, On the opening of the Mandalay- 
Kunlon railway Mr. Boog obtained a post on that line, and 
gave up the pagoda work. 7 SP ak 

When I took over the work I found that the foundations of 
the four innermost walls surrounding the image had been put 
in and the walls raised to more than 30 feet above the ground. 
I then consulted Mr. Hoyne Fox, and we decided to strengthen 
these walls by throwing arches acfoss to the next outer row of 
walls. The four walls enclosed a Square 46 feet clear, and we 
decided not to dome this over, but to gradually contract the 
interior from a square to a circlé by projections inward from 
the four corners ; and eventually at the height of 48 feet from 
the ground I obtained a circle ‘46 feet diameter on the inside, © 
while the square was retained on the outside. To enable the 
walls to withstand the thrust due to’ the spire which we -in- 
tended erecting above them a 18 x g-inch wrought-iron band 
plate was rivetted together and fixed all around, and inside 
this plate a layer of cement concrete was laid all around, 
the upper surface of the concrete being placed at right angles 
to the slope of the inner cone. On this concrete the cone was 
constructed. The spire or pyathat Consists of seven terraces, 
square on the outside, each terrace gradually lessening in size, 
while the mterior surface is a cone gradually lessening the: 
clear space inside, till at the height of 114 feet from the ground 
the cone comes to a point and the cap is a solid mass of 
masonry again, encircled by a wrought-iron band plate with a 
layer of cement concrete inside the plate. I had special wedge- 
shaped bricks moulded for the inner lining of the cone. With 
Mr. Fox’s permission I also altered the exterior ornamentation 
of the terraces to be more in keeping with Burmese style 
already in existence in the Country sot ees SS ZOE Ty 


| ceeded I found considerable difficulty in getting carpenters. 


/ Catalogues of the National Library were not  sufficientl 


“ beginning of the eighteenth century architects’ 


many of the Htee-raising ceremonies. I therefore prevailed 
on the trustees to let me run up a temporary staging 
and have a car made on which the Htee could be plac 
and gradually hauled up into its position. After much hesit 
tion they agreed to this innovation, and I constructed a li 
staging well braced together with a set of rails laid from th 
ground right up to the top of the pagoda. As the staging 


work on it,as at the height of 160 feet from the ground one is - 
‘inclined to get giddy, and let go his hold. However, the whole 
-was completed without any accident, and it greatly added to 
the effect and pomp of the ceremony, because on each side of 
the car a set of stairs had been provided, and 1 allowed fifi 
men at a time as safe load on the scaffolding. The Htee « ; 
sisted of seven rings, and finally there was the Seinboo, or 
large hall surmounting the Htee. The programme, which was — 
carried out, was that the lowest ring should be run up ont 
first day, accompanied with a salute of fifteen guns, and on 
ring each consecutive day, accompanied with a salute of five 
guns, and finally on the eighth day the Seinboo was run u 
under a salute of fifteen guns. Koa ee Sa. 
“One curious coincident occurred which is worth noting. — 
had read in various Burman records accounts of ceremonies 
connection with the opening of. large works of public benefit, — 
/ such as the construction of tanks for irrigation, aff'd in every — 
one of these accounts it was stated that the nats, the good — 
spirits of the heavens, marked their approval by applause 
which caused the earth to tremble. And in conversation with 
many of the Burmese visitors during the second day of the 
festival, I mentioned that to be orthodox and in accorda 
with precedent there should be a shock of earthquake to m: 
the approval of the nats, and it happened that the next | 
after this conversation at about 4 A.M. a slight shock of e 
quake was felt. SSS es ees “ees 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAN 
MEETING of the Architectural Association of Irela 

was held in the Grosvenor Hotel, Westland Row, Dub 

on the 7th inst—Mr. George P. Sheridan presided—when 
paper was read by Mr. T. E. Hudman on “Architectu 
Practice 200 Years Ago,” in the course of which he dwelt 


the fact that the literature of the time bearing on the su 
was not very plentiful, at least in the libraries of Dubli 


a ; 


Ch: 


indexed to enable a reader to readily find such books as ¢ 
tained the material he wanted. He mentioned that Vitruvi 
who practised in Rome during the reigns of Augustus a 
Julius Caesar, when there were 700 other architects in pract 
was the greatest of architectural writers. The dull apathy 

towards all things artistic which followed the austerities 
of the Cromwellian period was followed by a reawaker 
on classic lines, based on Vitruvius and Palladio. Up to. 
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of the type of the artists, and were frequently painters, 


sculptors and silyersmiths, and only supplied the sketches,’ 


~ and in large works superintended the making of a model to 


scale. The details were entrusted to a master builder, whose 
office was on the lines of the present-day clerk of works, and it 
was to this fact that so many buildings showed such weakness 
in detail, while the general design showed evidence of skill and 
thought. Architects did sometimes superintend their buildings, 
but in those cases they were called surveyors, and generally 
held appointments as such to some public body. At the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century architects and surveyors 
separated and formed dual professions, and building work 
gradually worked its way into the system now in vogue. ‘This 
was partly due to the enormous increase of building in London, 
consequent on the great fire of 1666, and also to the fact that 


- in the time of, Charles II. a series of legislative enactments 


came into force, which compelled buildings to be erected with 
some conformity to laws regulating stability and quality of 
materials, and called into being a staff of officials whose. busi- 
mess it was to see their laws carried out. Those Acts had been 
repeatedly repealed and amended, but they remained for all 
that the by-laws regulating buildings now in force in the 
Kingdom, = 

. Illuminated pictures were shown illustrating work of the 
period in Ireland. os 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. — 

HE members of the Surveyors’ Institution held their first 
ordinary general meeting of the session at their new hall, 
a2 Great George Street, Westminster, on Monday. Mr. 
Thomas Miller Rickman, the President, in his opening address, 
congratulated the members on the completion of the handsome 
building in which they were assembled. The President sug- 
gested the division of the fellowship examination into a pre- 
liminary and a final, the former confined to book work and the 


latter to practice pure and simple.. The surveyor’s knowledge 


should be of a wider and more general, if less profound, 
character than was necessary in some of the more specialised 
professions. The status of the members of the profession had 
very greatly improved during the last fifty years, and the 
profession itself had risen in public estimation. To building 
and- measuring surveyors the present state of the skilled 
jabour market was a matter of anxiety. The most acute 
symptoms of the crisis in the building trades naturally occurred 
in the metropolis, but the effects would be felt before long 
both in the quantity and the quality of the skilled labour 
available for building operations in the country districts, 
-which London was sucking dry. The country workshop was 


_ now the only nursery of the London building artisan, for it 


was in the country alone that he found the opportunity of 
apprenticeship to his craft. The tendency of the time was 
towards the absorption of the masters in separate trades, and 
‘the aggregation of work in the hands of the capitalist employer, 
who found it to his interest to substitute mechanical for hand 
processes in every possible way. As regarded the men, in 


_ every organised calling there was a tendency towards restrict- 


ing the numbers of those that entered it. He feared that the 


average quality of the work had declined, and it was here that - 
the decline of the apprenticeship system made itself felt. There 


was hope that the masters would see the necessity of laying 
aside their objections to the presence of apprentices in their 
shops, and would come to some agreement with the men as to 
an increase in the number of young hands to be introduced, in 
order to keep the trade alive and prevent it. from degenerating 
as regards quality-of work. The revival of the apprenticeship 
system. must come from within, not from without. A discussion 
» followed. ; 


TESSERA. 


Animal Forms in Ecelesiastieal Sculpture. 


Gas happy idea of enlisting animals into Christian service: 


for the expression of sentiment and truth had, indeed, its 
origin in the art of the catacombs; and as it developed itself, 
the place of such creatures in the sanctuary became. more 
distinctly marked—their meaning more definite. Most con- 
spicuous among all is the lion, which even in Greek architecture 
had the assigned task of guardian to the temple, owing to the 
popular notion that the creature sleeps with its eyes open ; 
hence is it also placed beside the throne and the sepulchre; 
-and the griffin, because supposed the faithful guardian of buried 
treasures, has had its recognised place both in Pagan and 
Christian symbolism. When, as so often seen at sacred portals, 
the lion or lioness is preying upon some smaller animal, it implies 
the severity of the. Church towards the unbelieving and _per- 
verse ; but when, as frequent, sueh animal is sporting with a 


--child, or sometimes with a lamb, is signified her mansuetude 


kon 


and patience towards neophytes and the docile-minded. Often 


_.in the rude sculpturing these mystic creatures look rather like 
__ dreams than realities of brute life, <= 


**True Principles,” 


The theory of the Medizevalists may be considered to rest 
upon the basis of utility, primarily. Stones of greater or less 
degree of hardness, wood of various kinds, metals with different 
properties demand, they allege, to be consistently used in 
definite scales of proportion, and to be used only in situations 
for which their qualities imperatively fit them. They look upon 
the necessities of every case as dictating almost absolutely the 
plan and leading parts of every structure. If any of those 
necessities demand symmetry, the building may be symmetrical; 
but the slightest deviation from regularity of necessity should, 
they contend, be accompanied by an indication of the fact 
through a corresponding change in the plan of any structure. 
It matters little, they contend, for instance, where or how a 
door or a window may be placed, if by a singular disposition of 
it the slightest increase of light or facility of communication 
may be obtained by disregard of regularity. Climate, they 
maintain, should absolutely dictate the leading form of struc- 
ture, affecting obviously the forms of all roofs, the amount of 
protection and shade from weather provided for in every 
building, and the sizes and positions of doors and windows. © 
They hold that the form and proportion of every structure 
should depend primarily, if not absolutely, upon its function, 
and that anything which may tend to disguise or efface an 
appearance as well as reality of functional fitness in the parts 
of the structure is inevitably detrimental to beauty. By this 
assertion of function they would constantly remind the spectator 
of the conditions under which work is executed, and so 
furnish him with a scale for the right estimation of the con- 
sistency between the mode of fulfilment-of conditions and the 
nature of those conditions. 


Temples in the Bronze Age. 


.,.Of, the construction and arrangements of the temples or 
houses. ofthe gods in the remote Bronze Age but little is now 
known with certainty ; but it cannot be doubted that the wealth 
and splendour displayed in the daily life of the people, in their 
graves and in their offerings to the gods, must, as among. all 
nations of antiquity, have been developed to a high degree on 
those spots where their highest divinities were worshipped. 
Like all the other large buildings of antiquity in the North, the 
temples were generally constructed of wood. It was therefore 
easy to decorate the walls and the interior with carvings in 
wood of the same sacred signs, symbolical representations and 
images of the gods which appear on contemporary metal 
objects, both large and small. The probability of such a 


- decoration of the temples becomes doubly great when we see 


that even the side stones of a long stone cist found at Kivike, 
in Scania, Denmark, and dating froma rather early period of 
the Bronze Age, are on the inner side richly adorned with 
carved symbolical signs and figures. In honour of the buried 
chief and temple priest--dignities which in ancient times were 


-| united in the same person—and to commend him to the gods, 


the carvings on the graves seem intended to represent the 
interior of a temple and a great sacrificial feast held therein. 
The symbols which, as usual, signify the sun, moon and 
lightning are in the cist scattered over several of the stones ; 
they are ring-crosses, ships, half-moons and zigzags. Such 
symbols are generally carved on stones in grave-mounds of the 
Bronze Age, or on stones which have been placed outside 
around the base of the grave-mounds, But the decoration of 
the grave at Kivike is not confined merely to this ; on one of 
the stones there is a prominent representation of a sort of altar. 
Above a long sun-ship stands a great cone, originally an 
Asiatic symbol of the sun’s fertilising power. On each side of 
the cone is carved a spear-blade and a large broad-bladed axe 
with a-curved shaft ; no doubt emblems, partly of the sun’s rays 
or fire, partly of lightning. The same emblems appear later 
in the Northern mythology as symbols of the three principal 
gods—the ship and the emblem of fertility for Frey, the spear 
for Odin, and the axe or hammer for Thor, 


Architectural Uniformity. 

The identity, or very strong resemblance, of ancient monu- 
ments existing in countries. geographically remote and _histori- 
cally unconnected cannot be solely attributed to certain animal 
instincts implanted in mankind. In cases where the 
resemblance is undoubted and the peculiarities great, such 
coincidences may with more probability be referred to former 
communication between the nations in which they appear, 
although intercourse between them may be unknown to, or un- 
noticed by, history. Architectural uniformity, though instinctive 
in-the lower members: of the animated creation, is certainly 
not an attribute of mankind. In the simple huts formed of 
stakes and rusbes or of pickets and palm-leaves, in excavated 
cathedrals and Cyclopean-structures, no two edifices are alike. 
This diversity of form in temples, dwellings and monuments is 
common to all races and to all ages ; as in ancient, so also in 
modern times, as great a variety is observable in the fashion 
of the dwellings as in the features of the occupants. Mega- 
lithic circles, dolmens, kistvaens and other varieties o 
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Cyclopean monuments have their peculiarities, and are not 
simple suggestions such as might be supposed to arise in the 
untutored minds of alien races. The square or the triangle ‘is 
as likely as the circle or the ellipse to present themselves as 
Satisfactory forms in which to arrange the columnar masses of 
a sacred enclosure, and the dolmens are neither peculiarly 
simple in design nor easy of execution when we ‘consider the 
great masses of rock of which they are composed. 


The Palace, Urbino. 


Luciano Lauranna, the architect of the palaces of Urbino 
and Gubbio, undoubtedly deserves to have his name recorded. 
The style of these buildings resembles, in its tasteful imitation 
of the antique, that of Leon Battista Alberti, and may thus not 
haye been without its influence on Raphael and his townsman 
Bramante. Francesco di Giorgio of Siena, to whom the design 
of the Urbino Palace is erroneously ascribed by Vasari, seems 
to have been employed in the fortifications and in some works 
of ornamental’ sculpture which still adorn the interior and 
exterior of the palace. In these decorative works Ambrogio 
Baroccio, the ancestor of the painter, assisted, and merited the 
praises of Giovanni Santi for the taste and spirit of his archi- 
tectural foliage. The walls of many of the apartments were 
painted with frescoes, which have. long disappeared. Baldi in 
his “ Descrizione del Palazzo Ducale d’Urbino” speaks of a 
room annexed to the library which contained portraits of 
celebrated men of all ages. These have perished, but one of 
Raphael’s early sketch-books, preserved in the Academy at 
Venice, contains drawings -of this description, probably done 
from the representations in question. Even the panelling was 
here and there of a costly kind ; it appears to have been the 
work of Maestro Giacomo, of Florence, who wrought in tarsia 
(inlaid wood) a mode of imitations which Vasari includes 
among the arts of design, and in which original and fine com- 
positions were sometimes, perhaps we should say, thrown away. 
The curious specimens still existing in both the palaces alluded 
to may have been the work of this artist. The English 
traveller who paces the grand apartments recognises among 
these inlaid ornaments the insignia of the Order of the Garter, a 
distinction conferred on more than one sovereign of Urbino 
and of which the Montefeltria are justly proud. 


Santa Eufemia, Pavia. 


The principles of the architectural school of Lombardy 
seem to have been similarly imported from the East by Con- 
stantinopolitan artists, then modified according to local require- 
ment and fashion or the fancy of the architects, and reduced 
to system by their disciples. Byzantine-Lombard would thus 
be a more appropriate name for this style. Both the general 
contour and the ornamental details of Santa Eufemia recall 
many of the familiar features of St, Sophia. An elegant 
octagonal lantern with rich open arcades springs from the 
Square tower at the intersection of the semi-circular apse and 
the transept. A lesser octagon above this is crowned by a 
light cupola, which gives to the whole group an exquisite 
pyramidal outline. In the angle between the transept and the 
apse, a curved apsidal chapel is carried up to about three- 
quarters of the wall height. The varied lines, whether: straight, 
curved or intersecting, have a most pleasing effect upon 
the eye. Each successive feature, as the spectator moves, 
comes into view and vanishes by turns ina symmetrical per- 
spective. Monotony is avoided, and the general design is 
rendered more intelligible by the little interruptions of alter- 
nating bricks and stones. The material itself, both in its deep 
tones of mellow red and in its surface in which the infinity of 
detail blends into an indefinable smoothness, tends to heighten 
the effect of geometrical construction. That interminable array 
of bricks, those arches which sustain the cornices, are grand 
to the eye when seen near. They raise an expectation of vast- 
ness which grows as the edifice expands on a remoter view, till 
the building seems to exceed its actual standard of grandeur 
and complication. In this power of showing its appropriate 
character, whether seen close at hand or from afar, this 
harmony of minuteness in parts with grandeur in. the whole, 
lies the secret of true composition in brick. 


Picturesque Representations. 

_ Although it may not answer to the usual notion of the 
picturesque, almost anything may be rendered picturesque, or, 
in other words, highly pictorial in representation by being 
treated picturesquely and in an artist-like manner, Even what 
is Insipid in itself, and viewed with perfect indifference, may be 
rescued from insipidity and invested with attractiveness by the 
power and skill of the pencil—as in the case, for instance, with 
paintings of still-life, which are frequently composed of the 
most trivial objects—such as would in their reality not be 
looked at at all. Surely, then, what is beautiful, pleasing and 
interesting in reality, must, if faithfully portrayed, be equally 
beautiful and pleasing in representation, and possess besides 
the additional charm imparted to it by the artist ; that is, Sup- 
posing the latter to have seized upon and brought out all the 
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piquant points and qualities of his subject. Architectural 


scenes of the kind in question possess this strong recommenda-: — 


tion—or what ought to be such—that, besides being works of. 
art themselves, they may be rendered the vehicle for exhibiting: 


other works of art—paintings, sculpture, statues, carvings, 


mosaics, tapestry, &c, almost any one-of which would be an 
excellent still-life subject. Such scenes are therefore fully 
worthy of the utmost finish of execution; in them truth of 


imitation cannot possibly be carried too far, whereas highly 
elaborate execution seems quite thrown away when bestowed, — 


as it often is, upon the facsimile imitation of what may be seen 
at any time, and is so trivial that when seen it is not noticed. — 


Vietor‘an Gothie and Queen Anne. 

“Creation and preservation,” says Thomas Hardy, “don’t 
do well together, and a million antiquarians can’t invent. a 
style.” The Gothic revival gave opportunity for innumerable 
experiments ; for many years it pre-occupied the minds of the 
Anglo-Saxon people, and was ingeniously and sedulously 
adapted to every possible habit of modern life which could be 
ministered to,by architectural forms. But this adaptation, though 
the writers have called its results ‘Victorian Gothic,” did not 
advance Gothic art one step towards the creation-of a modern 
English style because it did not develop any capacity for 
expansion in this new service. Its potency for new expressions. 
was speedily exhausted without satisfying the requirements of 
common sense or meeting the practical conditions to which it — 


was applied. . It was replaced not, it is important to note, 


through any-process of logical succession, by the accident of 
the Jacobean, or Queen Anne, or free Classic revival, which at 
every point was an offence to the architectural morality 
engendered by the preachments of Pugin and Ruskin, and 
possibly a result of them, as the license of Charles II. naturally. 
followed the rigid. Puritanism of the Commonwealth. . This 


revival also is proving unsuccessful, because the Capacities of — 
the type had been already exhausted before the revivalist made 


his first quotation. Neither of these types permitted expansion — 
or progress, and the rehabilitations of them have proved to be 
merely sterile incidents in the history of modern architecture. 
They have not, so far as we can see, furnished to the English 
civilisation of the nineteenth century any fitting and adequate 
architectural exposition. : 


GENERAL. 


An Address by Sir J. Wolfe Barry on * Street Improve- — 
ments” was read at the opening meeting of the Society of Arts 


on Wednesday. 
thoroughfares running north and south, east and west in 
London. Their necessity was further proved by an estimate 


Last year he suggested the opening of — ey 


ak 


of the annual loss through impeded traffic on the various routes — = 


proposed, which was :—Trade interests, 900,000/.; vehicular 
traffic, 1,189,000/. ; pedestrian traffic, 65,000/,—total, 2,154,000/. 
Capitalising the present loss at thirty years’ purchase, it would 
be found that many more millions expended in improving the 
facilities for traffic north of the Thames than he had estimated 


would be commercially justifiable. - sae 
Mr. R. Elsey Smith, A.R.I.B.A., has been appointed to — 


the chair of Architecture and Building Construction at ‘King’s _ 


Ff a 


College. 


Mr. Elsey Smith has been appointed by the Council OFS 
King’s College, London, to the chair of architecture and . 


building construction. He has had experience of the duties — 


required, as he acted as assistant for his father, Professor Roger ba 


Smith, at University College, London. 


M. Samary, a former deputy representing Algiers, has 


been appointed Governor of Saint Pierre-et-Miquelon. It is a 
rare event for an architect to attain so high an appointment. 


The Earl of Pembroke has given sufficient land to the 


en 


Pembroke Urban District Council, Dublin, to form a public 5 


park. 
Mr. 
Flockton, Gibbs & Flockton, architects and surveyors, of 


Sheffield, died somewhat suddenly at his residence, Wood- 


leigh, Worksop, on the 7th inst. 
Mr. C. W. Furze has in the exhibition at the Dudley 
Gallery a design for a spandril in the Liverpool Town Hall 


which is of much interest, the subject being derived from the 


maritime character of the city. 


Thomas James Flockton, head of the firm of 


rm 


Rs 
wd 


m4 
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The London County Council, on Tuesday, were unableto 


agree about the purchase of “ Wolsey’s House,” in Fleet Street, 


opposite Chancery Lane, and the subject will be again brought — 


before the committee for consideration. 


The expenditure 
would exceed 26,c00/. £2: 


Mr. Thorneycroft's Statue of Oliver Cromwell is now in — 


position in the garden on the west side of Westminster Hall. 


The Central London Railway is not expected to be 


completed for travelling till February next. z 
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URRILL, Architects. 


no binding contract. 


The next day plaintiff wrote accepting the offer. 


‘of the latter. 


the amount required is a startling figure. 


* 
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THE WEEK. 


THE judgment of .Mr. Justice BicHam in CRosHAW 
v. PRITCHARD and RENWICK must excite alarm among 
builders. It opens out the very important questions, 
What is a contract, and Does the acceptance of a tender 
bind builders? In the case of the Corporation of 
Kingston-upon-Hull v. Percu, which was tried in ‘1854, 
the builder’s tender was accepted, but he would not carry 
it out, and the Court decided in his favour that there was 
In the leading case, Lewis v. Brass, 
Lord EsHER said the question was whether the parties had 
a contracting mind, and that when the plaintiff’s architect 
wrote, “I am instructed by my client, Mr. Joun Lewis, to 
accept your tender of 4,193/. for works, as above referred 
to; the contract will be ready for signature in a few days,” a 


_ contract was made and completed. Lord BRaMWeELL agreed 


with Lord EsHer, and considered that the contract deed 
was only a formal instrument. Mr. Justice BicHAM accepted 
the latter view. The plaintiff contemplated alterations to 
premises in Bermondsey, and his architects applied to the 
defendants asking whether they would be willing to tender 
for the work. A copy of the specification was sent to them. 
In. reply they wrote :—‘ Our estimate to carry out the 
sundry alterations to the above premises. according to the 
drawings and specifications amounts to the sum of 1,230/.” 
After- 
wards the builders informed: him that as there was an error 
in their figures they were obliged to withdraw their estimate. 


The work was carried out by another builder at a higher 


price, and the plaintiff brought his action to recover the 
extra amount as damages fora breach of contract. The 
builders argued that their letter was not binding, for the 
word “Estimate” was written on it in order that it might 
not be considered asa final and binding agreement, and 
they did not employ the ordinary expression, “we offer 


to execute the work.” Mr. Justice BicHAaM held 
that the letter was an offer, and both parties in- 
tended that it was to constitute a complete con- 


‘tract, although nothing was said in the specification 


about the time in which the work was to be completed. 
His lordship considered that deficiency could be supplied 
by another contract or the work could be executed within 
a time which would be considered reasonable. No custom 
of the trade, if one existed, could override the language 
There was a mistake made by the defendants 
and they must accept the consequences. Judgment was 
given against them for 250/. with costs. As there is gene- 
rally.some formality in signing a contract deed, which even 
for simple works can be made voluminous, we can under- 
stand why a builder does not always realise that a letter or 
an estimate can be as binding as the longest contract deed 
which a lawyer is able to draw up. If it were intended that 
an estimate or other document is only conditional and is 
not to be considered binding, a declaration to that effect 
should be inscribed upon it. Otherwise a few simple words 


_ may involve a builder in a very heavy loss. 


\ 


Nopgopy can doubt the destructive power of the Boers. 
Engineering structures appear to be as inimical to them as 
any of the troops in khaki. We hope a large allowance 
has been made to provide for rebuilding bridges, for already 
It is satisfactory 
to know trade interests, which are vital in England, will 
not have to succumb to assumed military requirements, 
At present there is no sign ofa repetition of the Atbara 
blunder. Messrs. HEAD & Wricutson, of Thornby-on- 
Tees, have already received an order to supply an immense 
number of girders, which will be employed in the reconstruc- 
tion of some of the railway and other bridges which the 
Boers have demolished. The work will have to be shipped 
by the end of the year. It is not intended, we suppose, 
that the whole of the bridge-work will come from one firm, 
and steps should be taken to demonstrate that orders can 


be distributed through many districts throughout the 
country without risk to the public service. 


O21 


_ Ir seems to be fated that the London County Council 
can never keep within the estimated cost in any of its 
building enterprises. The case of the Horton Asylum, 
although the entire details are not revealed, is enough to 
amaze the most enthusiastic Progressive. At the end of 
1896 the Council sanetioned an outlay of 350,000/. for the 
building. Although the estimate was prepared with the 
care that is characteristic of Spring Gardens, there was a 
suggestion made that the cost might exceed the sum asked 
for. The building was to be a duplicate of one at Bexley. 
It was not realised that although two buildings may be 
similar in all the details above ground, there may be an 
enormous difference in cost between the invisible substruc- 
tures. It is now said that the foundations at Horton 
Manor were more difficult to deal with than those at 
Bexley. It is also offered, in extenuation of the excess, 
that the cost of carriage was greater in the neighbourhood 
of Epsom. Very little labour was required to discover the 
costliness of the Surrey site before the estimate was pre- 
pared. It appears that, instead of 350,000/, the Horton 
Asylum has already cost 420,000/, and the works are very 
far from completion. It is proposed to obtain a sup- 
plementary vote for: 106,1304 We are afraid it will be 
necessary for the asylums committee to make another 
appeal for money afterwards. Whatever the amount it is 
sure to be granted, for the Council appear to take pleasure 
in being surprised by excesses of expenditure over official 
estimates. ; 


Tue following papers will be read during the ensuing 
session of the Bristol Society of Architects :—December 11, 
* Ancient Churches in the Diocese of Llandaff, together 
with Excavations in the Black and Grey Friars’ Monasteries 
in Cardiff Castle,” with limelight illustrations, Mr. C. B. 
Fow ter, F.R.I.B.A.; January. 8, 1900, “Architecture in 
Palestine, Ancient and Modern,” with limelight illustra- 
tions, Mr. BERESFORD P1re, F.R.1.B.A.; February 12, “ Bills 
of Extras,” Mr. G. H. Oatiey, F.R.I.B.A.; March 12, 
“The Removal of Insanitary Areas and the Management 
of Improvement Schemes under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act,’ Mr. Peter Appiz, F.S.I. (City 
Valuer); April 9, annual general meeting ; May 14, 
“Renaissance Architecture of Bath and Neighbourhood,” 
with limelight illustrations, Mr. Mowpray A. GREEN, 
A.R.IL.B.A. 


THERE was disappointment among architects, builders 
and others whem it was found there was no remarkable 
increase of their business after the opening of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. It appears, however, that the great 
work has had a beneficial effect on building. From a 
pamphlet on “‘ The Economic Results of the Ship Canal on ~ 
Manchester and the surrounding District,” by Mr. Woop- 
ROOFE FLETCHER, it appears that within the last three years 
and a half no less than 8,034 new houses have been certified 
by the authorities as fitted for habitation. According to 
him there are also about 1,600 houses in course of erection 
at the present time within the city. Within the Manchester 
town postal delivery area, which comprises the whole of 
the Moss Side district and the municipal areas of the city 
of Manchester and the borough of Salford, the number of 
houses that have been built since July, 1896, or are now in 


‘course of erection, is 13,288. The rateable value of Man- 


chester which is within the old boundaries has been 
increased from 2,943,5454 in 1896 to -3,109,690/. in 
1899, which is evidence that new buildings were erected, 
or important improvements were carried out in those which 
existed. The value of Salford in 1896 was 835,455/., while 
last year it was 888,693/. Further evidénce is seen in the 
increased amount received by the Corporation for gas and 
water. Along the banks of the canal warehouses, manu- 
factories, mills, stores and other varieties of business 
premises are arising. But, considering the subject, it is 
well to remember that about 1881 there was much de- 
pression in Manchester and Salford, and the empty houses 
in that year numbered 13,307. That condition of affairs 
continued, for in r89r the rateable value of the city.was 
14,7262. below what it was ten years earlier. There were 
consequently improvements due to the canal which should 
be taken into account before what may be called the new 
era can be considered as commencing: 
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IMPEDED STREETS. 


LTHOUGH tthe principle of growth is generally 
recognised under the names of progress, develop- 
ment, evolution, and so on, it is remarkable how few efforts 
have been made: to provide for the changes it necessarily 
involves. Foresters in planting trees allow for the trans- 
formations of ,the saplings until they attain the size which 
is supposed to be the average of the species. But in very 
important affairs, of which men are the creators, no fore- 
sight is exercised. In London, for example, there are few 
railway platforms which are adequately long or broad. The 
dimensions were calculated to provide for the traffic of a 
particular. time, and it did not appear to the engineers 
that facilities for travelling would lead to an increase 
in the number of passengers who were to use the 
stations. What we see in the railway stations is only 
an: example of ‘a very old weakness. Men cannot 
fully understand. what is not visible, and they take 
it for granted that to-morrow will be the same as to-day. 
Our: knowledge of the material world and of the order of 
nature is based on the assumption that things will continue 
as they are, and there seems to be a deviation from 
an established course when we find unanticipated phe- 
nomena. Cities, as we know, were derived from the desire 
for men to huddle together for mutual protection in the 
most limited space, and the packing of a crowd within lines 
in order to test the strength of a bridge or a gallery floor is 
not an inapt illustration of what took place when cities 
were founded. For security men seemed to imitate the 
polyzoa, and thoughts of sanitation were as little regarded 
as those of amenity. A bad practice once established 
grows into a principle, and the most important parts of 
European cities reveal by the narrowness of their streets as 
well as by overcrowding the primitive necessities of. the 
founders. 

In London we have.a remarkable illustration of the 
power of prejudice in upholding obsolete planning. ‘The 
Great Fire was considered by all the wise people of. the 
seventeenth century as a providential arrangement, which 
would enable the Metropolis to be laid out ona rational 


basis.. But in spite of all the efforts little was done to 


change the plan of London. . Private interests were too 
influential, and consequently the City continued to present 
improved houses lining thoroughfares of insufficient 
width. For a change that will produce an effect in such 
- cases a despot is needed. NERo, if he had lived long 
enough after his purification of Rome by fire, would have 
presented the world with a capital that would be worthy of its 
office and greatness. The Haussmannising of Paris would 
have been impossible if the prefect had to depend ona 
constitutional monarch for support. As it was neces- 
sary, however, to have broad and Jong streets in which 
cavalry could manceuvre,. they were constructed without 
much regard for the indispensable outlay. The dynasty 
was to be preserved at all costs, and, compared, to the 
importance of that object, the sacrifice of countless houses 
was a trifle. 

London, in spite of its natrow and tortuous streets, has 
contrived to meet all demands. In the old leisurely days 
the traffic could be distributed over a great many streets, 
for to keep to the shortest distance between the starting- 
point and goal of a journey was not necessary. Time was 
lost, no doubt, by following roundabout routes, and as 
time is money there was a financial loss also. It may 
be doubted, however, whether there was ever congestion 
of the streets like that which has become familiar since a 
few great roadways were constructed. There now seems 
to be a determination on the part of all who drive to 
select certain lines of communication. between two points, 
and to stubbornly refuse to follow any other. As a 
consequence, ‘we sée streets blocked up while others 
which run parallel have a solitary appearance. The 
respect for authority which is shown by all drivers is 
remarkable, for the carriages of the highest in the land are 
amenable to a signal from a policeman. In no other city 
in Europe is such a spectacle to be witnessed. But ina 
great many cases there need be no delay if a slight detour 
would be made. Why the principal routes should be 
followed is not alway’s clear. Anyone who will give a little 
attention to the vehicles which pass along Piccadilly, the 


Strand, Cheapside, will find that numerous carts and 
waggons intrude, although they are under no necessity to 


stop in any of the crowded streets, and could therefore, — 


without any inconvenience, have followed routes which 
were less frequented. If at certain 
was a classification of traffic by the police, and 
the course which was’ to be followed was indi- 
cated, we should not see the blocks which arise every 
week-day. ‘The peculiar conservatism which incites the 


drivers was exemplified in the first years after the Thames 


Embankment roadway was opened. It was anticipated that 


so costly a thoroughfare would have relieved the Strand and — 
But the Embankment was avoided as if it — 


Fleet Street. 
were pestilential, and it cannot be said that the prejudic 
against it has entirely vanished. NS Gast 

It is easy enough to project improvements and to draw 
lines on a map representing a Metropolis having more 
facilities for locomotion. But to persuade people to pay 
for the accomplishment of the metamorphosis is a different 
affair. Sir JouHN Wore Barry, who has taken up the 
affair with great energy in his address at the Society of Arts, 
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has adopted the mode of argument which is most effective 


with many men of business. ‘Taking his own case, as an 
engineer whose minutes are precious, he finds that it con- 
sumes twenty-five minutes on each of his journeys from West- 
minster to Broad Street, while the distance ought to be covered 
in eighteen, and more time would be left to make money. 
Assuming there is a waste of 20 per cent. between journeys as 
they are and as they ought to be, he calculates what the cost 
is not only to those who travel by cabs, but: also’ to those 
who use omnibuses and private carriages. In the part of 
London which comes under his purvyiew—that is to say, 
Cheapside, the Strand, Piccadilly and Tottenham Court 
Road—he finds the annual waste amounts to the enormous 
sum of 880,740/. Then there is pedéstrian traffic to be 
considered. ‘Taking all modes of travelling into considera- 
tion, he makes out the annual loss as no less. than 
2,154,000/. Those who de not understand the science of 
statistics may say. that the engineer’s calculation recalls Mr. 
FILER’s observation on poor Topsy VEck’s tit-bit of tripe. 
That wise gentleman, we know, ascertained that ‘‘the loss 
upon a pound of tripe has been found to be, in boiling, — 


seven-eighths of a fifth more than the loss upon a 


pound of any other animal substance whatever. ‘ripe — 


is more expensive, properly understood, than the hot-— 


house pineapple. . Taking into account the number 


of animals slaughtered yearly within the bills of mortality — 


alone, and forming a low estimate of the quantity of tripe 


which the carcasses of these animals, reasonably well 


butchered, would yield, I find that the waste on that 


amount of tripe, if- boiled, would victual a garrison of 500 


men for five months of thirty-one days each, and a February 
over.” All the inhabitants of London are not like Sir 


Joun Wotre Barry/and able to put a definite value upon 
every oné of their minutes, If the streets were widened the ~ 


Peas 


gain to the majority of those who drive in cabs or omnibuses — 


or walk the pavement would be infinitesimal. But as many 
companies are formed in the expectation of deriving profits — 
be no less problematical, we sup- 


which at first sight appear to 
pose the figures should be taken as correct. — 
Sirs 


Hyde Park Corner, by which the roadway from St. — 


Wotre. BARRY: proposes an improyement at 


George’s Hospital to a point nearly opposite Hamilton 


Place would be carried in tunnel; at Piccadilly Circus he 
would have another tunnel; he would connect Cheapside 
and Fleet Street by a new road, part of which would be by 


Bridge Street. 
there would be a new street:to the north of Oxford Street. — 
Wellington Street, of a vastly increased width, would’ be 


continued to Waterloo Bridge, and there would be a new © 


a viaduct crossing a diversion of Farringdon Street and New 
Near the corner of Tottenham Court Road 


* 


road connecting Cannon -Street: and Southwark Bridge 


carried above Thames Street. ~ 


All these improvements, which are of the engineering — 


rather than the architectural species, are so startling they — 


are likely to make the ordinary ratepayer doubt whether it is 
not preferable to endure the annual loss of the visionary 
couple of millions than to undertake the responsibility 
for operations which will have to be paid for in 
coin of the realm.. If Sir J. Worre Barry. could 
discover a contractor who. would. be prepared to accept 
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_ payment for his work from the profits derived from the im- 
provements, and property owners who would sell houses on 
similar terms, there might be less doubt about*the advan- 
_ tages of the projects. But we fear philanthropists are not 
to be found who will rely on repayment. by future genera- 
_ tions who are saved the inconvenience of blocks. ; 

Sir J. Wore Barry’s scheme will at least call attention 
to the improvement of London streets. As it happens, in 
spite of all the Haussmannising, Paris is now also suffering 
from the inconvenience of overcrowded streets, It was only 
the other day, at the Municipal Council, that the subject was 
considered, and it was shown that the effect, of the great 
arteries, as they were called, was simply to increase the 
crowding of vehicles in all the neighbouring streets, owing 
to the difference in the width between the two classes of 
roadways. But the cost of improvements was by experience 
found to be so excessive, all that is proposed is to make a 
by-law prohibiting the construction of any public way in 
Paris of less than 15 metres, or about 40 feet. Business 
~ increases in most cities from year to year, and as streets are 
not elastic they cannot accommodate themselves to the new 
conditions. | 

In London and in other large cities it is often difficult 
to say what or where is the primary cause of the stoppage 
in streets. It may arise from an accident or other impedi- 
ment at a remote point. Before any conclusion is arrived 
at concerning colossal engineering projects like Sir J. WoLFE 
BaARrRY’s, it would be well to wait until the effect is known 
of the improvements which the Bridge House committee 
are contemplating. On Monday evening the Lord Mayor 
announced that it was proposed to widen London Bridge, 
to modify the approaches and gradients of Southwark 
Bridge, and to build a new bridge over the river. As all 
these undertakings are to be carried out without the least 
demand for aid from the ratepayers, they are likely’ to 
receive commendation. The communications between 
North and South would be expedited by the new works 
_ when completed, and there is no doubt that as much of the 
present inconvenience is caused by the crossing of the 
traffic of East and West with that of North to South, it is 
possible the general congestion will be relieved to an 
appreciable extent. : 


HENRI CHAPU.* 

HE médaille d@honneur is the highest and most 
coveted prize which a French artist can obtain 

from one of the Salon exhibitions. Many great painters, 
sculptors and architects have gained renown, not only in 
France, but elsewhere, without having the good fortune to 
secure the number of votes which is necessary for an award. 
The médaille d@honneur was bestowed on HENRI CHAPuU 
in 1875 and in 1877, a distinction which we believe to be 
unique in-the annals of French artists. The first of them 
was won by the beautiful figure Za /eumesse, which forms 
part of the monument of HENRI REGNAULT in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, We have already given an illustration of it. 
The second was won by the work which is the subject of 
our plate, and which is often called Za Fensée. ‘The rewards 
suggest the class of works which, in the opinion of his 
brother-sculptors, CHAPU was most successful in treating. 
In a country like France, where sculptors abound, and 
where each of them considers himself to. be competent to 
undertake various classes of works, it is hard to become 
eminent for one class of production. ‘There are many critics 
and sculptors, too, who hold that CHapu was happiest 
with his busts. But in the opinion of another class—and 
we must own we agree with them—Cuapv’s fame will be 
upheld by his allegorical figures like those which he pre- 
pared for the monuments of Henr1I REGNAULT, “ DANIEL 
STERN,” and JEAN Renaup, with the beautiful princess 
which is at the Orleans tomb at Dreux, and the France 
who offers reverence to Cardinal BONNECHOSE in Rouen 
Cathedral. In all these figures there is a marvellous 
variety of line ; they have a plasticity which almost makes 
the spectator forget they are wrought in .hard marble. 


* See Illustration. 


describing, in his oration before the Académie Frangaise, 
La Jeunesse. He pointed to it as “a work at once ideal 
and human—ideal by the symbol, human by its sentiment ; 
ideal by the beauty of its form, and by the enthusiasm and 
fervent piety it expresses ; human by the life, the grief, the 
attitude of the whole figure full of grace and passion.” It is 
La Jeunesse, but it is also Za Patrie. In the form of a 


virgin adorning a tomb is to be found the symbol of 
- France, youthful as the hero she crowns with olive, sur- 


viving him to regret but also to remember him—France, 
that neither grows aged nor dies, and that seems endued 
with fresh life as one generation succeeds another. Sculptors 
admire La /euwnesse for qualities of a different sort. ‘They 
realise the wonderful invention seen in it, the arrangement 
which expresses, its purpose to the ordinary spectator, and 
the unusual dexterity of handling which characterises it in 
ccmmon with all Cuapu’s works. That a single figure 
which is only partially seen could be so eloquent, was to 
Caro a triumph of skill in representing mental emotions, 
and consequently it was in no perfunctory maaner he 
bestowed the Academy’s prize of 800/. upon the sculptor. 

And yet it was known to all artists that Henri CHapu 
had not been able to study under Caro or any other 
philosopher. He was born of poor parents at Mer or 
Melun, near Fontainebleau. ~ It was, in fact, with clay 
derived from the forest he made his first attempts in 
modelling. Seventy years ago that district was very 
primitive, for a school of painters had not then collected 
with a mission to reveal its beauties to the world. But 
with all their dulness the rustics could not help admiring 
the skill shown by young Cuapu, and it was agreed to 
contribute 400 francs, or 16/. a year, to enable him to study 
in the art schools of Paris. Like many another young 
artist, he had to supplement the allowance by undertaking 
very humble commissions. There are a great many 
buildings in Paris with ornament which he helped to carve, 
but the practice enabled him to acquire extraordinary 
dexterity. For him in those days there was no playing 
with modelling clay. He was compelled to realise at once 
in stone whatever he had imagined, and in that way he 
gained decision not only of thought but of hand. He was 
able at length to enter the ateliers of PRADIER and DurRET, 
the sculptors. In order to extend his knowledge of com- 
position and expression, he likewise studied under Leon 

CoGNnIET, the painter, who was at the time the most popular 
master in Paris. In 1855—he was then twenty-two—he 
was sufficiently advanced to be allowed to. compete for the 
Prix de Rome. It was‘a_ bas-relief year, the subject 
assigned being the /idal Piety of Cleobis and Biton. ‘The 
porters of the school, in carrying the model from CHAPU’s 
/oge to the exhibition hall, allowed it to fall. He considered 
his chance had vanished, but the Academicians had the 
fragments placed together, and the young sculptor was 
declared to be successful. It is satisfactory to know that 
the decision only confirmed the anticipations of his rivals. 

It is not difficult to understand how he profited in the 
Villa Medicis by his opportunities. England’in the fifties 
was not considered to be a producer of great artists, but it 
is gratifying to learn that CHapu was among JOHN GIBSON’S 
ardent admirers in Rome. In their style there was affinity 
between the two artists; but ’CHaApu was unable to approve 
of the elder master’s experiments in the tinting of statues. 

- On his return to Paris Cuapu might be supposed to 
find many commissions awaiting him. His Mercury [nvent- 
ing the Caduceus, showing the god playing with two snakes 
and teasing them with his rod, was a remarkable work 
without any old-fashioned conventionalism about it. It 
excited much interest, but there was no Government order 
to translate it in marble. His Sower was another excellent 
figure, but many years had to elapse before it was cast in 
bronze. Meanwhile architects came to his relief. He 
executed one of the statues we see surmounting the facade 
of the Gare du Nord. The works in the Palais de Justice 
were then in progress, and M. Duc, the architect, was glad 
to have several heads. from Cuapu’s hands. Nor did he 
disdain to execute carving for private buildings. ~ But his 
first notable commission was for a statue representative of 
Mechanical Science, which he received from the Tribunal de 
Commerce. ~<CZytie was a favourite subject with Classic 
artists, but CHapu produced” a new ‘version in which’ the 
nymph was represented not in a melancholy mood, as in the 
Townley bust, but gazing lovingly towards the luminary 
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STATUE OF JOAN OF “ARC (By -Chapu). 


‘so small a testimony of his admiration. 
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which was her idol. In 1863 his works had gained for him 
a third-class medal in the Salon, and he won other medals 
in 1865 and 1866. The rewards indicate that he was 
surely climbing his way towards the summit. Migs Hare 
- A subject which attracted him in common with many 
‘French sculptors was Joan or Arc. In her warrior. days 
she had relieved his native town, and he resolved to present 
a medallion of the heroine to the parish church. 
much admired, the Minister of Fine Arts ordered a duplicate 
for the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. But he was not content with 
Having an instinct 
for the portrayal of emotions, he resolved to represent the 
peasant girl listening to the fateful voices which urged her to 
the field and to become a successful leader of armies. Such 
facial expression as we see in this figure would be incom- 
prehensible to the Greek sculptors, and when the statue 
appeared there were theorists who thought that he had 
overstepped the line which separates sculpture from. paint- 
ing. ‘The modern sculptor cannot be restricted entirely by 
Greek canons, for he is bound to suggest the operations of 
the mind as far as he can. Cuapu in this figure has 
respected limitations, and the confiding look on the girl’s 
face is almost as reposeful as if she were under the in- 
fluence of ordinary feelings. The statue isa masterpiece of 
which France may be proud, and it is to be regretted the 
figure was not purchased in England when it was exhibited 
here. 

The skill in expression, of which the Joan of Arc affords 
so remarkable an example, made a great many people 
desirous to have busts by him. Works of that class are 
quickly forgotten by all except the subjects and their 
friends. But French amateurs as well as artists can still 
remember those of ViTET, the archeologist; Duc, the 
architect ; BARBEDIENNE, the head of the renowned metal 
works; the elder Dumas; DucuaTet, the minister ; 
MOoNTALEMBERT ; DERVILLE ; Madame Touu, and many 
others. He was, in fact, generally recognised as the 
successor of Davip or ANGERS. When the Government 
permitted the innovation of the monument of HENRI 
REGNAULT in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, it was on 
the understanding that the names of other artists and 
students should be inscribed on the marble. But 
the popular interpretation of Za /eunesse will always 
be that the figure represents the youth of France}. or 
rather the youthful artists of the country, as about to placea 
palm branch beside the bust of HENRI REGNAULT, in testi- 
mony to him alone. ‘‘ DANIEL STERN,” which was the nom- 
de-plume of Madame D’AGouLt, was a being of avery different 
character to the young painter who was killed at Montretout. 
She was wayward, but clever, and the subjects of: her 


__ writings which are inscribed on the memorial indicate a 


Museum, on 


wide knowledge. GorrTHE was her inspiring genius, but her 
admiration for him was different from that which she felt 
for Liszt, the musician, for whom she sacrificed more than 
was becoming. CHapu has made of her a figure of a thinker 
that is suddenly inspired to cast back the veil which con- 
cealed knowledge from her. It is an early version of the 
idea which Mr. Sant has popularised in his Sozd’s 
Awakening, and a comparison between the, two will suggest 
the difference between genius and talent. - 4 
Cuapvu’s works showed no sign that he had become 
careless through prosperity. All his thoughts were conse- 
crated to his art. It was reasonable, therefore, to expect that 
he should produce masterpiece after masterpiece for many 
years to come. But in 1891 he passed away in the fulness 
of his powers, and the loss of so great an artist was a mis- 
fortune not only for France, but for all those who went 
there to study modern sculpture in its highest development. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


: aa ordinary meeting of the Institute was held on Monday, 
“ the president, Mr. W. Emerson, in the chair. Mr. Alex. 
Graham, hon. secretary, announced the decease of Sir Thomas 
N. Deane, of Dublin, and of Mr. Flockton, of Sheffield. — if 
‘A paper was read by Dr. A. S. Murray, of the British 


. Excavations in Cyprus in 1896.° 


It opened with a description of the site of the excavations. 
_ The’ district-is best known’ to Classical students from the 


extensive ruins of the Graeco-Roman city of Salamis, which lie 
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-and over again on the same fillet. An 
‘| inlaid with paste of orange, blue and white colour, and some 
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It had been thought that the lower strata 


along the sea-shore. 


contained remains of a much older settlement, which~ would 


confirm the tradition that a band of Greeks returning from the 
war of Troy had settled there and built a city, naming it after 
their native island of Salamis. But no such remains were 
found. More: inland, howeyer, were several underground 
tombs, of construction peculiar to the Mycenzean age—such 
remains as might be expected of the original Greek colonists. 
As the settlers would have kept to the coast, the present inland 
situation of the remains was explained by the fact that an 
extensive tract. of marshy land, through which the -river © 
Pedizos. flows, had once been a fine bay, at the head.of which 
on a rocky slope the Greek colony was established. Between 
this slope and the river, when Dr. Murray’s party arrived, was 
a stretch of tilled fields worked by the people of a neighbouring 
village: On the face of the fields there was no. sign 
whatever of ancient civilisation. An accident led to important 
Ax ox in ploughing’ put its foot into a hole. At 
night the ploughman returned to the spot and found under- 
neath a fine tomb of the Mycenzean period. The secret leak- 
ing out Dr. Murray, who was just then starting for Cyprus, 
decided on further investigation, which resulted in the discovery 
of about 100 tombs, all of the Mycenzan age. This they 
claimed to be the burying-ground of the original Greek settlers. 
Traces existed of previous rifling of the tombs in Roman and 
Medizval days. Notwithstanding this, the objects in gold 
discovered almost equalled in quantity those obtained by Dr. 
Schliemann at Mycene, and were fully as important in quality, 
while the ivory carvings were of far greater value than his, and 
the pottery more abundant and of greater interest. The author 
dated them at about 800 B.C, or even a century earlier. 


| Numerous objects were found which had been imported 
| directly from Egypt, others from Phoenicia, exhibiting the 


mixture of Egyptian and Assyrian art for which the Phceni- 
cians were famous, and others in which a purely Hellenic 
spirit was recognised, sometimes acting upon and modifying 
Oriental conceptions, at other times introducing entirely new 
conceptions as well as new technical resources. Inthe author’s 
view this new Hellenic element had reached Cyprus from the 
adjacent coast of Asia Minor, whence came the earliest Greek 
poetry, the earliest philosophy, the earliest painting. One ot 
two reliefs on an ivory mirror-handle represented a man slaying 
a gryphon—a familiar subject in Phoenician works, particularly 
among the antiquities found by, Layard at Nineveh, dating 
about 800 B.c. The conception was obviously Assyrian in its 
origin, but there was also a breadth and style in the gryphon, 
and.a keen sense of the creature’s suffering which was finer. in 
observation than anything known in Assyrian or Egyptian art. 
The other relief was a lion attacking a bull—again a fre- 
quent conception in Phcenician art. But in no case was the 
conception worked out in the ingenious manner here displayed. 
The artistic power and the just observation of animal life 
exhibited in these reliefs were premonitory of Greek: genius. 
An ivory casket was another example. Its lid was divided into 
squares for the game of draughts, on the same principle as. an ‘ 
Egyptian draught-board ; but the art of the reliefs on the sides 
was not Egyptian. It corresponded to what is known as 
Hittite art, the remains of which are found in Northern Asia 
and in Asia Minor. The prevailing element of the subject 
depicted was Assyrian, but on to that was engrafted a certain 


-rude observation of actual men and animals, unlike anything 


Assyrian. The dawn of a true Greek artistic spirit was also 
exhibited in some porcelain drinking vessels. One or two were 
prototypes of similar Greek vases of the sixth century B.C. 
Among the bronzes found were a pair of finely made greaves. 
As bronze greaves were not known in Homer's time, these anti- 
quities were consequently later than the Homeric poems. A 
curious cubical bronze stand, showing on each of its four sides 
the heads of two women looking out of a window, seemed to 
be characteristically Palestinian, and might be taken as an 
illustration of the bronze stands or bases which Hiram made for 
King Solomon. On one part of the site were found bronze utensils, 
shovels, tongs, field implements, the pans of a balance, and 
some bronze vases which had been crushed together as if ready 
for melting. A heavy ingot of bronze, such as was exported 
for melting purposes, pointed to these being the remains of a 
foundry. In one tomb were examples of pottery belonging 
apparently to the most primitive age side by side with the 
most developed stage of Mycenzan industry. These older 
shapes, the author concluded, had survived for the common 
purposes of daily life. The gold ornaments discovered con- 
sisted mostly of thin fillets or diadems, on which designs were 
beaten out from moulds, the same mould being repeated over 
An Egyptian pectoral, 


gold fibulze or peronz, used.by Greek women for fastening their 
dress on the shoulders, afforded additional evidence in support 
of the date the author assigned to the antiquities. A number 
of Egyptian scarabs were found, including one bearing the 
name of the Queen of Amenophis III. (¢c. 1450 B.C.), and 
another of the much later Orsokon dynasty. of Egyptian 
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kings, dating from the ninth century Bc. Discussing the 
presence of these two scarabs in’ a set of tombs which 
from their general contents could not. have covered a 
period of much more than a century, the author contended 
that they could not both be contemporary with the kings 
whose names they bore. It was a matter of history that 
Amenophis III. became a Greek hero. under the name of 
Memnon, and scarabs bearing his name were reproduced in 
comparatively late times for export among the Greeks. Turn- 
ing to the decorative patterns painted on vases and beaten 
upon gold, these were interesting as carrying us back to-the 
origins of industrial art in Greece. Nothing was more 
striking than to find representations of animal forms of the 
most extraordinary naturalism side by side with the most 
primitive exhibitions of decorative skill. There were illustra- 
tions of the cuttlefish, a favourite subject on pottery of the 
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THE LATE SIR T. N. DEANE. 
(See page 327.) ‘ . : ‘ 
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Mycenzan kind. To this day the cuttlefish is an article of 
food among the poorer people of Greece, and doubtless it was 
so in primitive times. Hence its being copied for decorative pur- 
poses. As, however, there was more of pattern than of naturalism 
in the form depicted, it was reasonable to suppose that a 
previous familiarity with spiral patterns evolved in technical 
processes had formed a basis of positive knowledge from which 
those early designers advanced towards the more speculative 
copying from nature. Discussing the spiral pattern on the gold 
ornaments and pottery, the author showed the difference in the 
treatment of this pattern on the oldest Dipylon pottery of 
Athens, and that on the Mycenzan specimens. Spiral patterns 
from among the many sculptured stones of Scotland were 
shown as evidence of the community of artistic instinct between 


the people of the Mycenzan age and the Celts of Europe—a 
point now becoming generally recognised, but which the author 


had been well abused for suggesting at the time of Dr. Schlie- ~ 


mann’s discovery. As far as the. excavations _showed 
the goldsmith seemed more at home in plant life than 
the vase-painter. The rosette and the palmette were equally 
common. In one instance there was a double palmette of 
striking resemblance to a pattern hitherto supposed character- 
istic of Greek vases of the sixth century BC. 
instance there was a complication of palmettes and spirals, 
almost suggesting a Corinthian capital. . There were constant 
suggestions of the Ionic capital, byt no sign of the Doric. 
There was an excellent example of a guilloche pattern incised 
on an ivory vase. 
From the curious and almost bizarre blending of art revealed 


by the relics, the author inferred that the whole series belonged _ i: 
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semi-Greek peoples. 


in a book upon which he has been a good deal engaged since 
1896. ' ‘ 
Mr. J. L. Myres, of Oxford, congratulated Mr. Murray on 
his discovery, which seemed to bridge over the interval between 
late Mycenzan and early Greek art. 53 2 hecho 

Mr. A. H. Smith, of the British Museum, proposed, and 
Mr. R Elsey Smith seconded, a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
which was supported by Messrs. H. Stannus, H. W. Brewer, 
Beresford Pite, 
briefly replied. 


’ 


W. Brindley and the President. Dr. Murray. 


In another | 
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to a period when the eastern Mediterranean was the scene of _ 
constant struggles for supremacy on sea among rival Greek On PS 
The results of the excavations, Dr. — 
Murray added, will shortly be published by the British Museum a 
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‘honour of being selected to compete in the limited competition 
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JHE LATE SIR T. N. DEANE. 


TN the notice we gave last week of the late Sir Thomas 

Newenham Deane, R.H.A., we could only mention some 
of the: works undertaken by the firm of which he was a 
member. The erection of the Museum brought commissions 
for other works in Oxford. Among them were the Curator’s 
House, and the:new buildings in Broad Walk at Christ Church 
College ; also a house for Sir Benjamin Brodie and the Union 
Society’s building, and after Mr. Woodward’s death the 
Clarendon Laboratory, and’ other buildings there mentioned 
below. They built in London the offices for the Crown Life 
Insurance Company in Bridge Street, Blackfriars, and another 
building for the same company in Fleet Street. In Dublin 
they'built the beautiful Lombardo- Venetian building, the museum 
in Trinity College now used as the engineering school. Mr. 
Woodward died about this time (1858), and then the Kildare 
Street Club was built, and Sir Thomas (then Mr. Deane) had 
the honour of conducting the Queen and the Prince Consort 
over this building when they visited Ireland in 1861. From 
that time he built a great number of buildings throughout 
Ireland and in Dublin, among which may be mentioned Tuam 
Cathedral, the restoration of Kilkenny Cathedral, additions to 
Kilkenny Castle for the Marquis of Ormond, and Portumna 
Castle for the Marquis of Clanricarde, and many other private 
houses. In Dublin he built the Munster Bank in Dame 
Street, the Scottish Widows, the Scottish Provincial and several 
other insurance office buildings.. He was among those selected 
to compete for the New Law Courts in London, with a fee of 
800 guineas. 

In 1872 he sent his eldest son, Mr. Thomas Manly Deane, 
as a pupil to the late William Burges, A.R.A. Mr. Deane 
gained the Royal Academy travelling studentship in 1876, and 
on his return from abroad in 1878 was taken by his father into 
partnership. The new firm then carried out the following 
principal works :—The Royal Exchange Insurance Offices, 
Dublin ; various branch offices for the Munster Bank and the 
Provincial Bank of Ireland ; the Commercial Union Insurance 
Office, Dublin; the Town Hall, Bray, co. Wicklow, for the 
Earl of Meath; the rebuilding of Loughcrew House, co. 
Meath, for Mr. J. L. Naper, D.L.; the McArthur Hall (Ladies’ 
College), Belfast, gained in competition; a large house for 
Master Bruce, near Dublin; extensive buildings for the Church 
of Ireland Training College, premises for the Junior Army 
and Navy Stores in Dublin and for the National Telephone 
Company, both in Dublin and Belfast, and also large additions 
tothe lunatic asylums at Sligo and Monaghan, and the consump- 
tion hospital for Ireland at Newcastle, co. Wicklow. They also 
designed and carried out during the same time at Oxford the 
Physiological Laboratory and the Anthropological Museum, 
and shortly after that gained: in competition the buildings for 
the Science and Art Museum and National Library of Ireland, 
which were erected at a cost of over 100,000/. They had the 


for the Imperial Institute (their design for which was highly 
spoken of), and for the completion of South Kensington 
Museum ; in both these competitions all the competitors were 
highly remunerated for their work. The Institute of Architects 
forwarded last year the name ofthe firm to Her Majesty’s Board 


of Works, among those from’ whom selection should be made. 


as architects to the new Government buildings in Whitehall 
and Parliament Street, this being considered by them a very 
great honour. 

Sir Thomas Deane’s principal work, however, in partnership 
with his son, was the building of the Science and Art Museum 
and National Library in Dublin, the foundation-stone of which 
was laid by the Prince of Wales in 1887, and on the opening 
of these buildings in 1890 Sir Thomas Deane received his 
knighthood at the hand of Lord Zetland, then Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. This work. has led to the building (also for the 
Government) of additions to the Natural History Museum and 
the lecture theatre for the Royal Dublin Society, and the ex- 
tensive additions now proposed to the National Gallery of 
Ireland, the contract for which is just arranged. The museum 
and library buildings are. not yet entirely completed as 
originally intended, and further additions are. probable, the 
Government having purchased four houses in Merrion Street 
adjoining the museum as the site of these additions, one of 
these houses belonging to Sir Thomas Deane being that in 
which the firm have carried on their business from the very 
beginning. Sir Thomas felt very much having to leave the 
old place and the breaking of old associations, and it is some- 
what pathetic to think that he practically died in the office that 
he so much regretted to leave. 

Sir Thomas Deane was a Royal Hibernian Academician 
and a member of the Royal Irish Academy, and held the 
appointment of Superintendent of the National Monuments 


and of the Antient Monuments of Ireland, which was a source ’ 


of great pleasure and interest to himself, and the duties of 
which he fulfilled with so much ability, and to the satisfaction 
of the Government from which he held the post. ei 


His son, Mr. Thomas Manly Deane, who has been his 
partner and connected with all his works for over twenty years, 
will earry.on the business in the old name of Siry Thomas 
N. Deane & Son. 


—_— 


THE DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE inauguration of the fourth session of the Three Towns 

branch of the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society 

took place on the 15th inst. at the School of Art, Princess 
Square, Plymouth, 

Mr. Luff (chairman), in the course of his opening address, 
said :—This being the first meeting of the session 1899-1900 of 
the Three: Towns branch of the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society, I take the opportunity of thanking you for having 
elected me as chairman in succession to Mr. King (now 
president of the parent Society), whose place I am afraid 
I shall so unworthily occupy. However, I promise to do 
my utmost to promote the interests and well-doing of the 
Society, and especially of our own particular branch. It is 
very gratifying to know that so many members of the pro- 
fession have joined our ranks, but it would be much more 
so if every remaining bona-fide architect living amongst 
us would do likewise ; then there might be a better chance 
of our influence, as a body, carrying more weight on all 
questions affecting our professional position. As to the ques- 
tion of registration, I hope that it may soon become a matter 
of law. Personally,'I am sorry that.the Institute has opposed 
the Bill so far. Considering how successful the examinations 
instituted by that body have proved for some years past, it 
appears to me especially hard upon those men who have passed 
the ordeal of those examinations that on their starting a prac- 
tice they should have to coinpete with irresponsible people 
who have never had so much as one day’s professional educa- 
tion. As soon as the particulars of the competition for the 
Plymouth Institution in George Street were issued your com- 
mittee was at once called together to discuss the conditions, 
when it was thought necessary to suggest certain alterations, 
and I am pleased to say that most of what appeared to 
us as essential points of alteration were promptly acceded 
to by the Institution committee. I understand that a member 
of our Society has been successful in gaining this competition. 
Nothing further of any great interest locally has taken place 
since our last meeting. . | would suggest that we one and all 
should do our best to attend all meetings, thereby strengthening 
the position of the Three Towns Branch and forming ourselves 
into a band of brotherhood, essaying to know more of each 
other and trying to assist each other as far as we can, thereby 
completely upsetting that horrible notion, which I am afraid 
exists in some minds, that because we are all of one profession 
we must necessarily be antagonistic one to another. 

Mr. King, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Luff for his 
able address, said the question of registration of architects was 
in the hands of architects themselves, and should be. pressed 
forward at every available opportunity. Mr. Parker seconded, 
and Mr. W. H. May, in supporting, hoped that all provincial 
architectural societies would band themselves together and 
bring about'as speedily as possible the desired end of registra- 
tion of architects. Mr. Luff, in thanking the meeting for its 
kindly appreciation of his services, hoped that some definite 
step as regards registration would soon be brought about. 

Mr. Edmund Sedding has promised to address the members 
at their December meeting on “ Cornish Granite Work.” 


+ 


The Education Department have approved of the local 
examinations held by the Examinations Board of the National 
Union of Teachers as qualifying successful candidates to sit 
for the diploma of sanitary inspector. _ Holders of the diploma, 
the examinations for which are under the supervision of the 


. Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board, are eligible for 


appointment as sanitary inspectors under the Public Health 
Act (London), 1891. 

The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury have just received 
from a lady, whose name is not made public, a gift consisting 
of an exact copy of the robes worn by Thomas 4 Becket, now 
deposited at the Cathedral of Sens. They are of scarlet, inter- 
woven with gold and silver, and decorated with pearls and 
other precious stones. They comprise cope, chasuble, stole, 
&c., and make a magnificent and interesting collection. 

St. George’s Church, Balbriggan, has just been re- 
opened after the completion of much-needed repairs to the 
tower, and the placing within the church of a new pulpit, new 
desk and communion rails, and new pews, instead: of those 
which had for a long period done service in the church. The 


| chancel has been newly tiled and the walls painted. 
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THOSE who were familiar with Paris!in the days of the 
Empire will remember that the offices of the Minister of 
Finances occupied the site of the Hétel Continental, which 
is bounded on one side by the Rue de Rivoli, and over- 
looks the Tuileries gardens. On the opposite side is the 
Rue Mont-Thabor, which derives its name from a victory 
in Syria which was gained by the French a hundred years 
ago. At the intersection of it with the Rue Mondovi, which 
commemorates a victory in Italy, it has been decided to 
erect a very tall building, which is to contain the archives of 
the Ministry of Finances and will form part of the new 
Cour des Comptes. It is to be fourteen storeys high, of 
which ten have been erected, and in the construction steel 
beams and Roman cement concrete for floors will be 
largely used. The new building will be probably the 
tallest in Paris. One advantage of the experiment, we 
hope, will be an improvement in the appliances for con- 
trolling fires. If in the topmost storeys a fire were to break 
out we do not believe there is in Paris engines or fire- 
escapes which would be able to cope with the flames. The 
pompiers are brave fellows, but they should be assisted by 
mechanical and hydraulic aids of the most efficient kind, 
while some of those which are still employed are of a 
primitive kind. 
AMONG the French’ medallists of our time M. Danrer 
Dupuis held a position that was distinguished. He had at 
first given attention to painting, then he took up sculpture 
with ardour and exhibited busts and bas-reliefs at the 
Salon. Subsequently he was attracted by the art of the 
medallists, and he:competed for the Prix de Rome and 
gained it in 1872. “Among the portraits of contemporaries 
which he produced were those of the Cardinal de Bonne- 
CHOSE, MM. Evcine’ GuitLaume (the sculptor), JANSSEN, 
KE. Barrias, ARMAND Renaup, Luc-OLivER MERSON 
(the painter), Loviot, Tu. BaLLu (the architect), CAVELIER, 
Cu. FLoguet, and RocER Marx. Healso produced the prize 
medals of the Society of French Artists, of the Assistance 
Publique of the-Seine, of the Conseil Général, of the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris and various others offered in com- 
petition. As M. Duputs had only attained his fiftieth year 
it ‘was anticipated that he would still further distinguish 
himself as an artist. He was, moreover, sufficiently wealthy 
and was under no necessity to undertake works unless the 
conditions were satisfactory to him as an artist. All the 
expectations of the future are, however, nullified, Madame 
Dupuis, who was of a nervous temperament, imagined she 
was suffering from an incurable disease, and she was 
haunted with the fear of separation from her husband. In 
her frenzy she came to the conclusion that it would be an 
advantage for them to die together; she therefore killed him 
in his sleep and ‘then turned the weapon on_ herself. 
Among the numerous tragedies of art there is not one 
which is more sad, ‘ 


ONE of the strangest defences submitted under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was that heard a few days 
ago in the Southwark County Court. A workman employed 
by Messrs. Perry & Co., the builders, in painting the new 
railway station at Hampton Court was knocked down by 
an engine and lost his right foot. The accident occurred 
during the breakfast hour, and as he was leaving the back 
ofa shed. The Company’s case was that the accident did 
not arise out of and in the course of his employment ; and 
what was. stranger, still, that the work on which he was 
engaged was merely ancillary. and incidental to, and was 
no part of: or process in, the trade or business carried on 
by the railway company. Judge Appison came to the 
conclusion’ that the Company’s pleas were according 
to law, for the business or trade of a railway com- 
pany could be carried on if the station had not been 
reconstructed, but remained in’ its old state. Opinions 
will, however, differ about that conclusion. If Judge 
ADDISON or any elderly lawyer tried to get into a rail- 
Way carriage or to descend from one while it was stand- 
ing in a cutting he would be inclined to doubt whether the 
carrying of passengers could be carried on if there were no 
railway stat Railway companies are not remarkable 


ions, 
for generosity, and they would dispense with stations if 
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they could. The condition in. which the majority of the 4 
buildings are allowed to exist in England is no doubt-an_ 

argument in favour of the Judge’s conclusions. But there 


is a difference between neglecting stations and refusing to % 
build them. The decision is unsatisfactory, and we hope __ 
there will be an appeal against it, not only for the sake of. NM 


workmen em 


‘the site of the present hall, 


ployed on railway buildings, but for travellers 
in general. leek, oy 


UNber the title of ‘ Meisterwerke der Baukunst und © ae 
des Kunstgewerbes und ihre Schopfer,” a new work on bs 
architecture and the allied arts has been commenced by..23¢ 
Herr Husert Jory and published by Herr K, KOEHLER, 
Leipzig. One of the divisions relates to Italian art and 
contains 150. examples, mainly of Renaissance work, 
besides several portraits of artists. The plates are repro- 
duced from photographs, and as they are very clear they 
are as useful for the purposes of study as ‘the original 
photographs. There is not one subject which is without 
interest. The descriptions given are very brief, and the — 
plates can be their own expositors. Many of the subjects | 
are to be found in other publications, but it is an advantage 
to have so much brought together in a portable volume 
and at a moderate price. - The second division relates to 
Germany, and combines examples of modern buildings and 
industrial art along with others which are ancient, Many . 
of the examples are less known in this country than those 
derived from Italy. Both series will form a valuable col- 
lection, and can be recommended as useful additions to 
the English architect’s library. . ; 


¥ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MONUMENT OF “DANIEL s8TERN " (COMTESSE D’'AGOULT), 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._WELLS: THE : TRIFORIUM, 


TUDOR HOTEL, OXFORD STREET, Ww. 


DESIGN FOR THE CARTWRIGHT MEMORIAL HALL. 

HE illustration is reproduced from drawings submitted _ 
elk in. competition by Messrs. H. & E. MarTIN, archi- 
tects, Bradford. The building was planned for erection on eats 
and the adjoining gardens 
would have terraces and promenades in keeping with the — 
style of the new building. The principal frontage is 
towards the south. The interior consists of a large and 
lofty central hall, with annexe on each side for sculpture. 
The upper part of the hall forms a balcony. In the lighting 
care was taken to avoid any marring of the paintings by | 
bad light. Electric light was also to be used. The heating 
would be by low-pressure steam pipes and radiators fixed 


= er oe os) 


in convenient recesses, with air ducts formed under floors — 24 
in sufficient quantity to insure a constant supply of fresh * 
air warmed in winter, cold in summer. The vitiated air would e 
be extracted by shafts terminating on central roof with an 1" 5% 
electrically-driven fan to accentuate the current. Inthemayor’s 
parlour the fireplaces were to be of Doulton ware. The net 


cubical contents are 886,170 feet at rod. per foot, amounting 
in all to 36,923/., leaving a working margin of 5 per cent. to 
bring the cost of thé building to 38,000/, The floor area 
for museum would be 7,614 feet superficial, for art galleries 
8,130 feet, and the hanging space in galleries 12,072 feet 
superficial. The exterior was proposed to be in local _ 
stone, Interiors were to be chiefly finished in Krrnz’s — x 
cement ; the various piers, pilasters, arches and other Ay eae 
features in Burmantofts faience, columns of marble, and: _ | 
also the dado around walls. The ceilings of the most ~ 
important rooms were to be of fibrous plaster in special. 
enriched designs. For the floors marble mosaic would eed, 
be used, with simple geometrical borders on iron joists and — 
concrete. All the roofs were to be boarded and felted, and | 
covered with Buttermere green slates; flats with 7 Nhs 
lead, all on yellow boarding, with “Willesden ” paper iam 
under. The terrace was to: be laid with Seyssel rock 
asphalte on concrete and iron joists, the windows to be PS 
glazed with plate glass. All joinery to be of dull polished: 
walnut, with special panels to the doors. The sanitary fittings 
were to be JENNINGs’s or Doutton’s, and all pipes were — 
to be conducted direct to the external air and trapped. | 
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STAINED GLASS IN ENGLAND ‘SINCE ‘THE 
GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


“WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES 
ote 4 REPRERED TOS) tle qe 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS, ; 


Author of “ Ecclesiologia Germanica,” “ Summer Holidays : 
among French Cathedrals,’ dee 


(Continued from page 284.) — 
- Works by Watles at Chichester, Ely and Ripom — 


executed by Wailes for our provincial churches. 
The window which represents the Corporal. Works of Mercy 


is less remarkable from an artistic than from an historical 


point of view, it having been one of the first—if not the first— 
pieces of stained-glass placed in a church as a memorial toa 
departed relative, in accordance’ with the suggestion thrown 
out by Mr. J. H. Markland in an enlarged edition of the little 


‘work which has been referred to in a former number of this 
series of papers—‘ Remarks on English.Churches, and on the 


_ Expediency of rendering Sepulchral 


Memorials subservient 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


to Pious and Christian Uses,” * one ot a number of such books 
which, put forth during the earlier stage of the Tractanan 


- movement, have, whether viewed from a moral or an artistic 


standpoint, effected much good in diffusing a love for, and an 
interest in, those matters ecclesiastical which for so long a 


period had lain dormant. 


The Dean of Chichester at the time this book was pupliched 
was Dr. Chandler. A man of considerable ecclesiological know- 
ledge and taste, he adopted the suggestion thrown out by Mr. 
Markland, and shortly after his appointment to the deanery, in 
1839, caused several of the windows in the eastern part of his 
cathedral to be filled with stained-glass, among them being the 
east window of the north aisle, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, one contiguous to it in the same aisle, another in 
memory of Bishop Shuttleworth (whose short occupancy of the 


* It appeared originally in 1840 under the title ‘* Remarks on 


-Sepulchral Memorials, with Suggestions for Improving the Condition 


On the death of the author in 1864 the first 


window west of the transept in the abbey church at Bath, where he 


was long resident, |was filled with stained-glass by a number of friends, 
headed by Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr. Joseph Clarke, thus honouring 


one who was not only among the most zealous pioneers in the revival 


wy 
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of a true feeling for the decent adornment of our) churches, but the |. 


- originator of memorials of this description. 


THE RETRO-CHOIR, 


‘years subsequent to its consecration, became incumbent ; 


See, 1840 ‘to 1842, contrasted strangely with that of his two 
successors, Gilbert and Durnsford), and the window above 


| alluded to in the sub-deanery church, which, formerly at the 


east end of the south aisle of the cathedral, was removed to its 
present position only a few years ago, on the introduction of 
one by Mr. C. E. Kemp. 

~ All these windows at Chichester were executed by Wailes 
between 1843 and 1846, the better work of their artist, in the 


‘| same. church, belonging to the latter years of the same decade, 
| as evidenced in the St. Stephen window above the entrance to 
| the cloisters, and that which fills the double tier of windows at 

| the west end of the nave. 

HE sub-deanery church of St. Peter at Chichester—one 
of those graceful English Middle Pointed buildings with — 
which Richard Carpenter embellished the first phase of the 

Gothic Revival—contains a very early specimen of work 


The latter partly forms. a testimonial 
to Dean Chandler ftom his parishioners. of All Souls, . St. 
Marylebone, and was inserted: during 1848.. The artist being 
under ‘strict ecclesiological supervision, he took more than 
ordinary pains with this glass, with the result, that the whole 
adds great richness, dignity and warmth to the western 
termination of this most grace and harmonious of our 
minsters. 

Not Chichester Cathedral alone, but Anglo-Catholic art 
generally owes a debt of gratitude to Dean. Chandler. When 
circumstances compelled the Cambridge Camden Society to 
quit the town of its birth, and, in the face of much casual un- 
popularity, to seek a new name in London, the Dean of 
Chichester, as vice-president of the Society, gave a helping 
hand to the struggling body. 


(East Window of North Aisle, by: Wailes.) 


% 


As rector of All Souls, St. Marylebone, he was founder ot 
St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, of which interesting Tractarian 
church the co-founder of the Cambridge Camden (afterwards 
the Ecclesiological) Society, Rev. Benjamin Webb, sixteen 
and 
he also made possible, carved, too, out of his own parish, that 
day-dream of the Ecclesiological Society—the almost con- 
tiguous church of All Saints, Margaret Street, the first stone of 
which was laid in 1850. 

The architect called in by Dean Chandler to superintend 
thé restorations set on foot by him in his cathedral was Richard 
Carpenter, one of the earliest, firmest and most distinguished 
friends of the Ecclesiological Society, and to whom we owe 
such graceful churches produced during the “copying” pbase 
of the Revival as St. Andrew and St. Stephen, Birmingham ; St. 
Paul and All Saints, Brighton ; St. Mary Magdalene, Munster 
Square, near Regent’s Park, and that of St. Peter, hard by the 
cathedral to whose fabric he had been appointed guardian. 
In this capacity Carpenter filled with tracery—a mingling of 


‘the Geometrical and Flowing types—the.upper window of the 


west front, which at an impure age had been endowed with 
monials and a transom ot nondescript character ; and it was 
to this new window and the triplet of lancets just below it that 
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Wailes contributed the painted glass which harmonises so well 
with the architecture of its environment.* é 
Carpenter died in 1855—before an opportunity had been 
afforded him of achieving anything very great—and the good 
Dean three years later. Although the former had prepared 
designs for a complete restoration of the choir, some repairs, 
ritual ameliorations, and the insertion of painted glass by 
Warrington in the Late ~ Romanesque triplet at the east 
end, was all that had been accomplished at the time of his 
death, the old capitular arrangements continuing undisturbed. 
Stimulated by Dean Chandler’s munificent legacy of 2,000/. 
for the purpose, a complete and extensive restoration of the 
choir of Chichester was decided upon in 1859; and Mr. W. 
Slater, who had succeeded his master and friend of twenty 
years as consulting architect to the fabric, was commissioned 
by Dean Hook to carry this out. ; 
With the object of reanimating the hitherto silent nave, and 
rendering it available for ‘the congregations whom revived 
interest in Church matters was bringing together -in large 
numbers, the Arundel shrine, of but little architectural merit, 
but against which the stalls were returned, and which sup: 
ported the organ, was removed ; the presbytery relieved‘of its 
cumbrous fittings, for the accommodation of which. the stone- 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL: INTERIOR LOOKING WEST. 


work had been barbarously mutilated ; + the stallwork, happily 
allowed to retain its ancient position beneath the Spire, but 
repaired and so disposed as to admit of the nave being used for 
all services ; and a low wall, in anticipation of the rearing upon 
it of a light, open jubé and gates, placed at the entrance of the 
choir to mark its separation from the nave. 

These works were being pushed forward as rapidly as 
possible during 1860, when on February 21 of the following 
year the collapse of the spire, which had always been a source 
of expense, put a stop to further progress in the choir, little 


* The view of Chichester Cathedral looking west was taken before the 
erection of the choir-screen. It has, however, been selected as afford- 
ing an uninterrupted view of the Chandler memorial window. 

T In visitation after visitation during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries we hear, among other irregularities, of ““permission being 
given from time to time to different persons to ‘build them’ pews or 
galleries in divers parts of the choir, till the natural beauty of the 
building must have been almost hidden behind and beneath those: 
monstrous erections. Some of these remained down to the day when 
the restoration of the choir was begun in 1859, and they were removed 


for ever.” (Ste hen’s ‘’Me ial ‘ the a 4 
Bentley, 1876.) 3 morials of the. See of - Chichester. | 


else being thought of beyond the reinstation of this pride of — 
Sussex. wit eG by a | 
Meanwhile the nave had been fitted up temporarily for the 
performance of the cathedral service,* and when the rebuilding — 
of the central tower had sufficiently advanced under Sir Gilbert 
Scott,t the suspended works in the choir were resumed, andin ~ 
1867, a year after the completion of the steeple, Chichester was 
in possession. of its restored eastern limb, in all essentials as 
we see it now. toes ey 
~The restoration of the lady chapel as a memorial to Bishop _ 
Gilbert, who had taken a lively interest in that of the cathedral 
during his long episcopate, 1842-70 ; the filling of its windows — 
with some of the finest stained-glass produced since the 
Revival ; the erection. of a choir-screen from the designs of 
Messrs. Bodley & ‘Garner ; and the completion of the organ 
case, are among the most important and scholarly works 
carried out of late years in a cathedral which must ever hold 
an interesting place in the annals of English ecclesiology. = 


~ 
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Ety CATHEDRAL : CHOIR LCOKING EAST, 

Between 1845 and 1865 an immense quantity of stained- La 
glass had been inserted from the ateliers of Wailes in cathe. gm 
drals and churches throughout the kingdom. Some of it, when — 


carried out under the superintendence of an architect—as, for 


7 
é 


instance, at Balliol College, Oxford, and at Hathersage, for Mae 
Butterfield; and at Shevioke, for Street—turned out very Satis- a 


aaa 
factorily; but there was more which, failing to secure pains on 
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* An interesting communication respecting these works will be — 


: DO rae, 
found in the Zecleséologest for February 1860, entitled ** Acta ‘pea 
Agenda at Chichester.” . “a Pay 

saat 


t The capstone was laid upon the spire on Thursday, June 28, 
1866, at half-past one o’clock. ‘* The shouts of the mob when they 7A 
saw the old weathercock, which had been preserved intact after the — OK 
fall of the spire, rising to his ancient perch, showed the interest. taken 
by the ‘South Saxons’ in their noble cathedral, and many of the old thi 
people were seen to be shedding tears. One old woman seized the — yee 
Duke of Kichmond’s hand and exclaimed, ‘God be praised that Ihave 
lived to see this day. God save your Grace, and don’t ye go.to > 
Ireland.’” The Dettingen ‘‘Te Deum” was afterwards sung: in the ..°7* 
nave as an act of thanksgiving. Some memoranda relative to the *7 
rebuilding of the spire will be found in the ‘Recollections of SirG. 
G. Scott,” prefaced by Dean Burgon, Hook’s successor at Chichester. 
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the part of its executant, is, artistically considered, jejune, 


howeyer interesting much of it may be from a sentimental. 


point of view. — 

It does not come within the limits of this history to notice 
the works executed by Wailes during this period in detail ; but 
as it would be unfair to omit mention of them /7 fo/o, a list of 
some of the more interesting and important ones is given 
below.* — : ae 


* The east window of St. James the Great, Bethnal Green, locally 
known as ‘‘ The Red Church,” consists of four lancets arranged 
somewhat after the fashion of those lighting the face of the southern 
transept at York. The two inner ones have groups within medallions 
of Our Lord’s life, and each outer one six of the Apostles within 
vesicee. For the period of its execution (1843-44) this is-a good 
window, but the lower part is somewhat dulled by the contiguity of the 
vicarage. The church, built by a brother and sister, friends of Bishop 
Blomfield, is one of the ten promoted by that prelate in Bethnal Green 
between-1840 and 1850. The architect was Blore, who seems to 
have been somewhat confused in his selection of a style, the windows 
being lancets, and the piers of that tall octagonal type on stilted bases 
found in Late Middle Pointed churches of East Anglia. Despite these 
solecisms St. James the Great is a spacious and well-meant church, 
admirably adapted for a town congregation, and has of late years been 
subjected not only to a tasteful decoration of its fabric, but to an 
amelioration of its ritual arrangements. The sanctuary only requires 
rich hangings and a rood-loft to transform it into a really impressive 
interior. Doubtless, under the energetic priest who has recently suc- 
ceeded to the cure, these desiderata will, ere long, be supplied. The 
east window of All Saints, Chesterfield, one of Scott’s earliest. church 
restorations (1843) ; Chantry Church, near Frome Selwood (1846), a 

“series ; several in St. Andrew’s, Bradfield, Berks (1848), and the east 
- window of Harrow Church (1848), all for Sir G..G. Scott. A series 
in the small Ang’o-Romanesque Chapel of St. Edmund, Walpole 
Highway, near Wisbeach, very devotional and solemn (1844) ; the 
Bartley memorial window in St. Mary’s, Oxford, from the designs 
of Pugin (1845), and concerning which there is a_ diverting 
anecdote in Ferrey’s ‘‘ Recollections”; several windows in the 
churches of Skipton, and Rise, Yorkshire (1846), St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, east window (1846). St. John the Baptist, Frome 
- Selwood—the stained-glass now in the west window was removed 
from the. east end upon the. introduction of other, when the 
church was restored under Rev. W. J. E. Bennett ; Howden Church, 
Yorkshire, a small Middle Pointed window inserted in the wall filling 
up the eastern tower arch (the choir being in- ruins), and representing 
Our Lord between St.. Peter and St. Cuthbert; the Venerable Bede 
window at west end of south aisle Durham Cathedral, the gift of 
Bishop Maltby (1849), and several in the neighbouring church of 
St. Mary-le-Bailey ; east window of St._ Martin’s, Liverpool, a 
‘© commissioners’ church.” of 1820-30, whose internal fittings under- 
went amelioration about this time (1847-48) ; aseries of nine windows in 
the Romanesque church of St. James at Morpeth, by Ferrey (1847); also 
windows in Pugin’s church at Newcastle ; St. Peter’s and St.. Andrew’s 
churches in the same city ; at Chollerton, Sunderland (St. Michael’s), 
- Berwick-on-Tweed, Newburn. Long Newton, Swafiham, Lyme Regis, 
Studland, and Ware. Between 1850 and 1865: some glass in Shevioke 
“Church, Cornwall, for Mr. Street, favourably reviewed in the 
 Ecclestologist (1850); Holy Trinity Church, Westminster (built at the 
sole cost of Archdeacon Bentinck, by Pearson), a window on the 
south side of the sanctuary, and two in the south aisle of the nave 
(1852); St. John’s, Broad Court, Drury Lane, a galleried conventicle 
rearranged by Butterfield (1855-56), the glass above the altar repre- 
senting the Majesty, accommodated to the outline of an eighteenth- 
century window; St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, east) window (since 
removed), and the series on either side the nave (1850-56) ; Norwich 
Cathedral, the Hailes Memorial in south aisle of nave, a very good 
single figure and canopy window ona small scale; Canterbury €athedral, 
the ‘* Transfiguration ” window—a large Romanesque triplet in south 
choir aisle (1854-55); Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, great east and west 
windows, and St. Stephen’s, Westbourne Park, east window 
(1855-56); Hathersage Church, Derbyshire (the ‘* Morton” of ‘* Jane 
Eyre”), east window, and Balliol College Chapel, Oxford, east 
window, both for Mr. Butterfield; the St. Cuthbert and Venerable 
Bede windows in Honghton-le-Spring Church, Durham; All Hallows, 
Tottenham, west window; several lancets in’ the lady chapel at 
Salisbury, inserted 1855-58 as a memorial to Dean Lear, replacing a 
work of the early part of the century by Eginton; Ely Cathedral, the 
windows illustrating the Life of Venerable Bede in south aisle of nave, 
and the Elisha, Elijah and Hezekiah windows in the opposite aisle 
(1€60-65) ; Nantwich parish church, Cheshire, great south transept 
window (1859); St. George, Doncaster, series in the Forman Chapel 
on south side of choir (used as a baptistery), for Sir G. G. Scott; St. 
Mary’s, Leicester, eastern Romanesque couplet in choir (a good specimen 
of Wailes’s work in the mosaic manner); great west window in the style 
of Transition from Decorated to Perpendicular, with single effigies 
beneath tabernacle work of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Elijah, St. John Baptist, 
Ezekiel and Daniel, with, in predellee, subjects illustrative of the Fall 
and the Redemption, and in which the tinctures are of much richness 
and brilliancy, and all on the south side of the great south nave, where 


the double tier of windows is a feature peculiar to the architecture of | 


the Midlands; Oxford Cathedral, a window above the entrance to the 
cloisters; Bridlington Priory Church, Yorkshire, great east and west 

-- windows; the east window of the central chancel at All Saints, 
‘Kingston-on-Thames; several in St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol’; and 
hree large triplets in St, Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 
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About the time that the’ stained-glass in the western 
windows of Chichester Cathedral was fixed, Wailes had 
executed several very large and important works at Ely, the 
north and south-east windows of the octagon—large Late 
Decorated ones, with a double tier of figures beneath taber- 
nacles—and two Romanesque ones, treated, of course, in the 
medallion style, in the northern face of the north transept. 
The best work, however, of Wailes at Ely is to be seen in 
the clerestory of the choir and in the two tiers of: lancets 
lighting the east end. : : 
Thanks to the able and constant superintendence it received 
Wailes’s glass in these eastern windows is excellent, approaching 
in brilliancy and clever contrasts of colour the best French 
glass of the thirteenth century, and forming, with the elaborate 
reredos in its foreground, a very impressive termination to this 
most beautiful of English cathedral choirs. 

Although the restoration of the choir of Ely had been 
completed in all essentials during 1851, Wailes’ work in these 
windows was not in position until six years later. The 
funds for its insertion (1,5002.) had been bequeathed as early as 
1836 by the then Bishop, Bowyer Edward Sparke, whose 


St, PAuL’s, KNIGHTSBRIDGE: THE OLD CHANCEL (Rk. J. Withers, 
Architect, 1870) AND EAST Wixpow By WAILES. 


kneeling figure is seen at the bottom of the northern lancet, 
but by good fortune the trustees of the donor deferred the 
execution of the work until they were fully satisfied that the art 
of vitreous decoration had attained such a state of perfection 
as to make it a monument worthy of the important place it 
was to occupy. 
It forms, therefore, with the reredos, which was completed 
about the same time (1857), the crowning point of a restoration 
which attained quite a European celebrity, Montalembert, in 
his singularly fair and friendly volume “ De Avenir Politique 
de VAngleterre,” speaking with warmth of “la renaissance 
architecturale qui’a’éclaté avec tant d’énergie. au sein du 
clergé,” instancing Ely Cathedral as a model—“ merveilleux 
monument du génie_monastique, restauré par le soins de M. 
Peacock, doyen du chapitre anglican, avec autant de science 
que de splendeur.” 

When, upon the death of Mr. Basevi in 1845, Sir Gilbert 
Scott was appointed architect to the fabric of Ely Cathedral, he 
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found the. stalls of the capitular body and the choral fittings 
occupying that we plus ultra of Early English refinement, the 
six eastern arches of the nine-bayed eastern limb, The altar 
stood immediately below the east window, and a solid screen 
supporting the organ terminated the choir westward, leaving 
two out of the three Late Decorated bays adjoining the 
octagon to form a kind of ante-choir. . A good idea of these 
atrangements at Ely may be gathered from Wild’s view of the 
octagon in his coloured series of “Cathedrals,” and from a 
water-colour now in the South Kensington Museum by Richard 
Hamilton Essex (1802-55).* 

Until their redistribution in the year above mentioned, the 
choral fittings at Ely preserved the old conventualarrangement— 
stretching across the octagon and filling one bay of the nave,t 
but Bentham’s “ History and Antiquities of the Conventual and 
Cathedral Church of Ely,” which was in course of publication 
while the redistribution of the choral arrangements was being 
effected, gives neither plan nor details of the old choir of the 
monks as it extended across the octagon space.{ 

When Sir Gilbert Scott, under the wise administration of 
Dean Peacock (d. 1858), came to restore to the choir of Ely some 
of the splendour it had once enjoyed, he wisely steered a medium 


a space behind sufficient to impart to the choir not only 
an appearance of much greater length, but to invest it with 
that air of dignity which forms so pleasing a feature of such 
other square-ended choirs whose altars are advanced beyond - 


iy 


the eastern wall, as Beverley, Lincoln, Selby, Worcester, and — 


York. a! 


It was to commemorate the elevation of Ripon minster to 


the dignity of a cathedral in 1836, that some fifteen years later 


stained-glass from the ateliers of Wailes, and previously in the f 


Great Exhibition of 1851, was inserted in the grand seven-light _ 
window of the choir, as beautiful and typal a specimen of 
Geometrical Decorated tracery as that of Selby is of the Curvi- 

linear. It is figured in the late Mr. Edmund Sharpe’s work — 


by Mr. G, Aycliffe Poole in his “History of Ecclesiastical i 
ny a Se, 


Architecture in England.” 3 
The glass placed by Wailes in this window at Ripon, | 


improvement not only of the work itself, but to the ensemble of 


representing Our Lord’s Commission to the Apostles, with — 
groups in predelle immediately below, retained its original © 
arrangement until a few years back, when, by the advice of the 


oh 


late Sir Arthur Blomfield, it was taken out, and to the great 


x 
- 


on the windows of its period, besides having been much praised — 


a 


RIPON CATHEDRAL: CHOIR LOOKING East, (Zhe Great Window by Wailes, rearranged by the late Sir Arthur Blomfield.) 


course. Bringing the stalls of the capitular body into the three 
Late Decorated bays of Hotham, he placed an open screen of 
oak and metal beneath the great eastern arch of the octagon. 


This left him the six Early English bays of Northwold clear. | 


Apportioning four of them to the presbytery, he was enabled, 
by placing his altar between the fourth and fifth arches, to gain 


* The architect under whom these alterations in the stalls at Ely 
were carried out was James Essex—a less mischievous edition of 
Wyatt. At the middle of the last century the east end of the 
cathedral was nearly 2 feet out of the perpendicular, and it was under 
him that by an ingenious contrivance it was restored to its proper posi- 
tion. It is stated that while professionally engaged here Essex advised 
the destruction of the beautiful Galilee porch and south-west transept, 
as being ‘‘neither useful nor ornamental,” and “not worth pre- 
serving.” Some much-needed repairs were also effected by Essex in 
the octagon, but at the same time he reduced the whole structure of 
this part of the cathedral to the condition of carpenter’s Gothic. 
From this deformity it was brought back to its original state between 
1865 and 1874, the work being undertaken as a memorial to one whom 
Ely Cathedral owes so much—Dean Peacock. 

t A niche of elaborate workmanship attached to the eleventh pier 
aa side the nave marks the position of the choir-screen prior to 
1769. 
_ $, One of the plates in Bentham’s monograph bearing the ollowing 
inscription—*‘* A Plan of the Cathedral Church of Ely, with the Choir 
as proposed to be removed to the East End, 1768 ; which work is now 


carrying on, November 1, 1770 ”—shows the arrangement existing prior’ 


to the restorations of 1847. 


t 


re 


the choir, the coupled effigies of the Apostles and the central 


figure of Our Lord (an entirely new one) were placed higher up — i 


in the lights and separated from the predella of subjects which — 


originally joined them. _ New backgrounds have been given to” 
all the figures, the rawness of some of the tinctures has been. 


toned down, and the general effect is now very good, the redis- — AS 
x 


tribution of the effigies and groups serving to 
ance of much greater elevation to the choir. 
‘: (Zo be continued.) 


impart an appear- 


DARRINGTON CHURCH. 
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A Bars 2 are few churches in Yorkshire, ‘says Mr. J.-S. Le 
. Fletcher in the Leeds Mercury, more interesting as 


regards their history, architecture and surroundings, than that of cise | 
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looked in the old days will find no difficulty in reconstructing a 


perfect scheme of them at Darrington, seeing that scarcely a 
stone has been moved or a boundary taken away. A more 
perfect example, indeed, of the old rural ecclesiastical establish- 
ment it: would be almost impossible to find.. 

The boundaries of the church and vicarage and their sur- 
roundings ‘at Darrington extend from a somewhat narrow 
frontage facing the village street toa considerably wider line 
at the rear of the churchyard. Roughly calculated, the 
frontage to the village. street is about 60 yards, to the church 
garth 120 yards, along the western boundary 200 yards, and 
rather less along the eastern. In the south-east corner of this 
irregular area stands the old vicarage, now used as a private 
residence, having above its door the coat of-arms of a former 
vicar and the legend “Considerate Lilia.” A little to its 
north-west are two cottages, rebuilt some years ago from the 
materials of ancient cottages in which the parson’s men lived 
Before these a kitchen garden stretches to the street, and fils 
up the south-west angle of the ecclesiastical area. Behind the 
old vicarage and the cottages is the farmstead and its 
appurtenances—stackyard, granary, fold, and behind these are 
the garden and orchard. Then comes the churchyard, twice 
extended within the last century. It slopes gently to the 
church, and on its. west side there are two buildings of great 
interest—the parson’s pigeon-cote and the parson’s tithe-barn. 
Beyond the churchyard lies the church garth, stretching away 
into the open country. 

Unchanged as all these buildings and spaces are, so far as 
practical results are concerned, their ecclesiastical significance 
is quite changed. At one time everything within the area 
described was in connection with the church and under the 
rule of the parson. 
he collected his tithes into his barn, his pigeons sunned them- 
selves above the churchyard ; he could walk into his orchard 
and admire his fruit, or go into his garden and pick a salad 
for dinner. Now the old vicarage is used as a private 
dwelling-house ; the cottages are rented by villagers; the 
farmstead is occupied by one farmer, the tithe-barn by another 
—nothing remains in close touch with the church but the 
pigeon-cote, which has ‘been transformed into a parish reading- 
room and vestry. Nevertheless there is nothing which tells 
the traveller ot the change which time has wrought. He may 
stand within the old Norman doorway of the church and fancy, 
if he pleases, that he is the old-world vicar, that there lies his 
orchard and his garden, his barn and his granary, his stables 
and his horse, and that he can thank God for placing him in so 
snug and comfortable a living, where every convenience of 
rural life is at hand: So must many long-dead vicars of 
Darrington, sturdy limbed, well-fed gentlemen in gown and 
cassock, three-cornered hat and silver buckles, have thought 
as they came out of church and looked about them at their 
little kingdom. ; 

Before this ancient church was restored twenty years ago it 
was, so far as its interior was concerned, one of the quaintest 
ecclesiastical buildings in the county. Its beautiful pillars 
were thickly coated with plaster and whitewash; the vaulted 
arch under the tower was filled up by a gallery, on the front of 
which stood the royal arms, once painted in very glaring 
colours ; there were pews of inimense capacity in the chancel, 
and the evidences of Georgian taste and feeling were every- 
where. Most of the pews were of the horse-box variety ; the 
pulpit was a three-decker, and the altar was an ancient tomb, 
over the slab of which was spread a faded velvet cloth. ‘There 
were then many curious nooks and corners in the church, 
especially in the dark and noisome chamber under the tower 
wherein the sexton kept his spade, mattock, and other imple- 
ments. There were entrances from this chamber to certain 
vaults, wherein lay the bodies of numerous great folk of the 
- neighbourhood, and there always hung about it a curiously 

earthy odour. ‘But in those days folk rarely used the church 
‘save on Sundays, Christmas Day, Good Friday, and at such 
times as deaths, marriages, or baptisms were in the air, It 
was usually closely shut up, and nobody was surprised to find 
that it smelt rather musty when Sunday morning came round 
’ and the doors were opened for the day’s solemnities. 

It is no uncommon thing to find that restoration of an 
ancient parish church means that everything of an interesting 
nature has been carefully destroyed and the work of centuries 
_ wholly undone. . Darrington Church is_a pleasant exception to 

_ this almost general rule. Great as is the difference between 
the appearance of its interior nowadays and its former aspect, 
the effect of restoration has been to bring to light many archi- 
- tectural beauties which had been hidden by plaster and 
whitewash, and to throw open to admiration one of the most 
notable churches of the county. Here the lover of church 
architecture might easily spend the greater part of a summer 
day in tracing the history of the church from the Saxon work 
still remaining in the tower to the work of the restorers of 
1879. Here, too, the searcher after quaint and curious matters 


will find several things to interest him. In the chancel lies the | 


effigy of Warren de Scargill, who went from this parish to the 


He farmed his glebe, he kept his live-stock, 


Holy Wars, and at the end of the south aisle of the nave is 
another effigy of about the same date, which commemorates 
Clara de Stapleton. ‘There is an interesting monument here to 
Mr. Alexander Blair, a citizen and merchant taylor of Aberdeen, 
and a merchant factor in France and Scotland, who died 
suddenly in 1671, as he was journeying through the village ; 
and another in memory of one Solomon Dupeer, whose great 
distinction was that he was suspected of having betrayed 
Gibraltar to the English under Rooke in 1704. And there are 
many other things in the church—old tombs, bits of lovely old 
glass, ancient tombstones and fine old carvings, over which 
the lover of the antique will willingly linger. There was living 
in this parish as its vicar about the beginning of the last cen- 
tury one Dr. Robert Burrow, who was chaplain to the Lord 
Mayor of London in 1723, and therefore a man of some note 
and importance. He was a scholarly man, and wrote several 
books and pamphlets, the most considerable of which 
was an essay on Divine Providence, entitled “ Meletemata 
Darringtoniana,” which was published by Richard Hett 
at the sign of the Bible and Crown in the Poultry during Dr. 
Burrow’s chaplaincy. Although he is long lost amidst the shades, 
one likes to think of this studious and worthy gentleman living 
in his Yorkshire vicarage and ruling his little ecclesiastical 
kingdom. ‘One may conjure up a picture of him as one 
strays about the spot which his feet once trod. A tall and 
portly gentleman probably, very correctly attired in gown and 
cassock and bands, and three-cornered hat and full-bottomed 
wig, who was precise in his habits and kept his books very 
tidily, and walked in his garden at regular hours. One may 
think of him without offence as keeping a strict eye on what was 
done in his little world, looking into the fold to say a word to 
John, and climbing the granary stairs to speak to Richard, or 
strolling over to the tithe-barn to see if the Easter dues had 
been collected. It is only with some such central figure that 
one can reconstruct: perfectly the picture of rural church life 
which these ancient boundaries suggest. For this was once 
some country parson’s Jittle world, wherein he might watch and 
pray, secure alike from wealth and want, shepherding his own 
soul and the souls of his folk without a desire to see the wider 
world outside his walls. : 


ENGINEERS AND THEIR’ INSTITUTIONS. 


AG first general meeting of the new session of the 
Gloucestershire Engineering Society was held last week, 
when Mr. J. W. Howard delivered his presidential address. 

The President, according to the Gloucester Chronicle, said 
that, more or less engaged as they all were in the problems of 
training mind or matter, or both, into such a form as would 
enable them to deal more usefully with the requirements of the 
age, they had but to read the masterful addresses of the 
presidents of the leading societies to see, without his re-covering 
the ground, the marvellous progress of their profession 
during the last century. That being the case he proposed to 
bring to their notice, in considering the developments, the 

-means by which they had been gained, or rather the assistance 
they have been enabled to render to each other in procuring 
them, and to see into that which had placed them so high in 
public estimation, and why the dawn of the twentieth century 
was so brilliantly illuminated by the achievements of their 
profession. The formulation of the bases of all “ power,” which 
word, he thought, conveyed more appropriately than any other 
the true distinction of the mechanician’s object and aim, having 
been promulgated at such a, distinct. date, he thought it 
was worth their consideration to inquire into the reason why 
the geniuses to which it was given to reveal them had 
not immediate contemporaries or even followers 2,000 
years ago. It was ‘known to be in the minds of Euclid 
and Archimedes that their discoveries were only the beginning 
of the sciences which were to-day so loudly proclaiming their 
existence, and it was of course only the slow rate of develop- 
ment that had enabled them all to-day to stand in the places of 
those who perhaps 1,500 years ago might have been perfecting 
their discoveries. Of course the disturbed state of the world in 
the past centuries, the impossibility of anything like a settled 
state of affairs, was the great check on the higher development 
of the intellects which were ready to pursue the achievement 
of these great masters, and it was certain that they had at all 
times to consider their very lives the whole time they were 
labouring for the results which they managed to live long 
enough to leave to the world ; indeed, “ What might not have 
been developed even in. those times” we could not say, for 

_Archimedes was cut down by a common soldier while at his 
work of experiment and research, and the world lost atone 
stroke the man who resolved mechanical forces. There being 
then no security or stability it was clear that though there must 
have been men of intellect capable of grasping and emphasising 
those works and discoveries, there was but a. poor chance of 
their being able to develop them. Thus it was that engineering, 
as we understood it now a days, was not developed inthe form 
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of steam and hydraulic force until some 600 years ago in this 
coyntry, and even then it was receiving the impetus for its ad- 
vancement from the Latin races and the Dutch. It had ever been 
to the engineer that the world has looked for its development, 
whether on or under the earth, on or under the water or in the air, 
and his influence on civilisation was undoubtedly the greatest 
force that had ever obtained, and it would be the greatest in the 
future. The intermittent discoveries of olden times led to no 
development for hundreds and hundreds of years ; there was 
no response, as it were, to them, consequent upon there being 
no system for development ; while during the last fifty years 
only the rate at which inventions had been forthcoming and 
effort immediately made to “ go one better” was extraordinary. 
The advancement of America in mechanical skill was un- 
doubtedly due to the small cost of patents there compared, 
until lately, with this Country, and that the exodus of continental 
workmen there to avoid political persecution in the middle 
of this century gave our ingenious cousins a very great 
advantage in fostering their ingenuity and industry in a country 
only too glad to welcome it, ‘That placed her in a position she 
was able well to deal with, as we knew to our cost in her com- 
petition to-day, while in the Exhibition of 1851 he found that 
her exhibits were of a most insignificant character. They 
were aware that the methods of investigation into the theory of 
our earlier productions were more eagerly sought after by our 
continental friends than ourselves, and that while they were 
leading in civil engineering, they were also more keen on 
the practical application of steam as a power, and also 
electricity, to follow it up and develop it. Indeed, it would 
seem to him, as the mechanicians of old had done, we neglected 
the pursuit of the knowledge we had gained. Fortunately, how- 
ever, this was perceived in time, or we should not be the ruler of 
the seas to-day. Steam was produced, as its force demonstrated 
some 200 years before our era, in the little eolopile which was 
to be bought for a few pence to-day, and it: was not until some 
350 years ago that this force was utilised, and then by a 
Spaniard, who was recorded to have injected it into the water 


to propel a boat. Again they found a considerable gap in the 


possibilities of progress, as it was not until. the seventeenth 
century that they found themselves moving along in the path 
of progress at any speed. He also traced the progress made 
in steam for navigation purposes, and on the railway ; for while 
in 1830 we had different locomotives conveying coaches at a 
speed of from six to fifteen miles per hour, to-day the traveller 
at any time might expect to learn that he had been covering 
the ground at a speed of no less than eighty miles per hour, and 
all this through the agency of steam. In regard to electricity, 
he said it was known to the ancients quite well, in that the gum 
known as amber had, under the influence of friction; the power 
of attraction ; but it was not until early in the sixteenth century 
that a book was written upon the subject. Whatever was done 
from that time gave no great results until the year 1729, when 


Grey transmitted electricity between two fixed points.  The- 


Royal Society then took the subject in hand, and after much 
experimenting sent an electric current across the Thames 
at Westminster, andjsubsequently an electric circuit of four 
miles was made, and this was considered so extraordinary 
that it was hardly believed by the operators themselves 3 
this was in the year 1747, at which time we first heard 
of the name of Benjamin Franklin. In the next year, 
1748, while experimenting in America, it was creditably 
recorded that Franklin ignited spirits by electricity through 
a wire passed under water; that he killed a turkey by 
the same instrumentality, and roasted it by means of an electric 
roasting-jack, so that as far as the explosive, fatal and culinary 
properties of electricity were concerned Franklin was up to our 
date 150 years ago, and succeeded in these particular applica- 
tions even before the conception of the electric telegraph. In 
the year 1819 Oersted, of Copenhagen, made the discovery of 
the relation between magnetism and electricity, which discovery 
Professor Owen said was the foundation of the electric 
telegraph ; but we had had a demonstration in England three 
years before this (1816) by Francis Ronalds, who arrived at the 
same but not such a complete discovery ; Morse (whose name 
was a household word in connection with the telegraphic code) 
about this time (1822) was investigating the subject in 
America ; and again, strangely enough, at the same time 
Wheatstone was perfecting his magnetic telegraph here. So it 
would almost be seen that there must have been some electric 
communication between the brains of these several discoverers. 
He would only mention Galvani, Volta, Plante and Siemens 
among the host of other masters of this science whose dis- 


coveries helped us along the road on which we had travelled, 


but to which there appeared to be no visible finality. Then (in 
1851) the electric telegraph’ came upon the scene in earnest, 
and England and France were so connected by a cable, and 
following this the South Foreland Lighthouse was illuminated in 
1859 by the electric light. Electricity will still further develop 
itself, and where to-day it may be found to be difficult and 
costly to obtain, many years will not elapse before it will be the 
universal illuminant, while gas will hold its own in the service 
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of initial power and heat. The managements of all the railway. 
systems of the world are seriously considering it, and some'few 
companies were using it, while already they saw that alt — 
tramways would before long be entirely operated by its power. 
Continuing, the President said in reference to a’ diagram he 
had prepared in connection with the subject of his address, that 
in Great Britain they had no less than 1,300 institutions of — 
recognised, standing which embraced all the branches of 
modern science and skill, and out of which number some 160 
societies directly affected the engineering profession. Forty of ; 
these were connected directly with their own science of engi- “a 
neering. The origin of engineering societies was, of course, 
the establishment of the Institute of Civil Engineers, and they __ 
could trace this to the periodic meeting of a few friends at 2. ve 
tavern in Holborn to discuss the problems and the future of the 
profession which was to play so important a part in the next. 
100 years. These meetings seemed to have lapsed about the — 
year 1792, but were reorganised by «Telford in 1818, and then 

and there the engineer proper, for the first time, found a home 

and established himself. After referring to the establishment 

of other well-known engineering institutions, the President said 

his endeavour had been to show how the knowledge of their 
profession had been spreading, and how the desire for its 
attainment had been met, with the result that English engineers . 
to-day were as scientific as those of any other nation,and he 
believed as energetic in the search for the highest results from 
the combination of their intellects and powers of production. 
They might not wish to become Royal Engineers, but 
they were in the band of those scientific and ) prac- 
tical soldiers who fight the battle of our country in the 
endeavour to excel in all the arts which could make a country 
great, and that their recognition at the hand of the highest in 

the land was within their grasp. It was a great pleasure to 
see how the recognition of engineers’ services was so readily 
accorded. A very old friend and fellow student of his was the 
chief engineer of the harbour at Durban, and he had receiveda 
characteristic letter from him dated October 14 saying that he ~ 
had not time to go shooting on Sundays just now, and that 
Sunday was a very busy day with him, and he was pleased to 
say that they had plenty of water on the bar, enabling all the - 
ships to enter, which, as they might know, had been the long- 
standing difficulty at the harbour, and with which he had ~ 
evidently successfully dealt. Two days after he received that 
letter, he saw that the Agent-General for Natalin London, in 
expressing his opinion of the position of Natal, said [that some 
really splendid work must have been done by the port’ and — 
railway authorities in landing the troops and stores, and espe- 
cially the big guns which went up with the Naval Brigade to 
relieve Sir George White. With the knowledge ofthe position, / 
and the man who must have had a large share of the workto — 
do, that was a very pleasing and interesting reading. They 
would observe that his remarks had been addressed to the 


younger members of the Society more particularly, and he 


had done so with a distinct purpose and he would wish to 
point out to them the enormous advantage they had over those — 
who had gone before them. In scientific literature they had 
everything worth having, or it could be easily obtained, and 
the more they asked from their Society the more they would 
get. Heasked them not to feel timid because they might 


think they were weak, but rather that, by the desire to become __ 


strong, they would come to their Society and library and ~ 
express their views, use the books of reference they found,and 
if they could not find exactly what they wanted, ask for-it, and 

he was sure they would be able to secure the loan of it from 


other members if it was not otherwise forthcoming. te 


“ 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS IN THE 


SOUDAN. Hi 


es two successful expeditions of Lord Kitchener of — : PE 
Khartoum in 1897 and 1898 opened up the Soudan after. 


being closed for many years, and it was thought by the trustees <2 ah 
of the British Museum, says a special correspondent of the — 


Glasgow Herald, that this was a suitable opportunity to — i. 


despatch Dr. Budge, of the Oriental Department, on an ex- 


pedition to report upon the archeological possibilities of that 


region. More than forty years. ago the great exploring party _ 


f 


tj 8 


1) 


of Lepsius, which did so much for Egyptian archeology, under 


the auspices of the Prussian Government, visited and in- 


: 


vestigated a considerable portion of the Soudan. But the 


disturbed state of the country and the neglect of the ruins had 


caused great havoc, and it was therefore desired to obtaina 
fresh report from what was known to be a fruitful field. * 


{ 


The sites specially selected were the pyramid fields, of : 


which there are six groups, and the sites of the ancient cities 
of Napata (the Noph of the Bible) and Meroe, the ancient 
Ethiopian capital. Of the six groups of pyramids three only 
were thought worthy of exploration, those at Gebelbarkal, Nuri, 
and at Merawi. In the report which Dr. Budge has just sup- 
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plied through Sir Norman Lockyer to the Royal Society upon 
the pyramids, we have for the first time a detailed description 
of these remarkable constructions. The Soudan pyramid 
differs considerably from that of Egypt. It is truncated in 
shape and not composed of solid stone, but has a rubble core 
cased with stone. The stones are small, resembling. bricks, 
measuring about 18 inches long by 12 inches broad, and about 
Io inches in thickness. The smallness of the stones rendered 
them extremely attractive to the Arabs who were desirous of 
building. Asa result they have been carried away from their 
‘places and used to make the foundations of water-wheels and 
houses or to line Mohammedan graves. Only those pyramids 
which were built in the mountains at a considerable distance from 
the Nile retained their outer casing. In the expedition of 1897 
Ir. Budge confined his attention to the pyramid field of Gebel- 
barkal,, which is a huge rock about 300 feet high, three- 
quarters of a mile long, and about half a mile wide in its widest 
part. This portion has served as a quarry, and all the stones 
used in the casings of the pyramids from Io miles north and 
south have come from it. Close under this almost perpen- 
‘dicular end of the mountain are the remains of a temple built 
by Rameses II., king of ‘Egypt, abdut BC. 1330; and those of 
a temple built by Piankhi, king of Egypt and Ethiopia, about 
BC. 730; and those of another built by Tirhakah, king of 
Ethiopia, about B.c. 680. To the south of the mountain lies 
the pyramid field, and the remains of the ancient city of 
Napata must be sought for some 5 or 6 miles further south. On 
the western bank of the Nile there must have stood a great 
city, with many temples, palaces and other great buildings ; 
for on several, occasions when the Egyptian troops have 
had to build block-houses and other military works, portions 
of large columns, pottery, &c., have been found in digging out 
the foundations. The site of the city is probably: marked 
accurately by the modern village of Senem-abu-Dour, and the 
tombs which were made for its nobles are to be found away 
back in the desert, at a distance of about two hours'from the 
‘river, in a’ range of low sandstone hills. Of the group of 
pyramids at Gebelbarkal eight were in very fair preservation, 
and accordingly one of these was selected for observation 
(No. 5). It was evidently the burial-place of some royal 
personage, for the shrine is decorated with representations of 
priests making offerings to a royal person who had identified 
himself with Osiris in one sculpture, while in another he is 
shown in a warlike attitude with a club, with which he is 
braining a number of captives. The excavations being 
commenced, it became clear’ that the mummy-chamber 
was not entered from the pyramid, but at last, on 
the south-east side, a large stone slab - measuting 
6 feet by 10 was discovered, which on being removed gave 
entrance to a well leading downwards. 
through about 60 feet of rubble a chamber measuring 9 feet 
cube, the roof supported by pillars, was reached. The bones 
of an animal which had. been sacrificed and a broken jar 
inscribed “‘ Rhodian wine” were found. The discovery of this 
vase is important, because it shows that the pyramids of Gebel- 
-barkal were not built under the rule of the Greeks or Romans, 
but by native kings of early dynasties. Further research was 
then made to see if there was a communication between this 
apartment and the mummy-chamber, and at last a stone in the 
wall was removed and an entrance obtained to a small vault. 
The floor of this being raised a second pit was found, The 
excavations were continued to a depth of about 100 feet below 
ground, when the lower portion of the shaft and the 
chamber were found to be. so. flooded with infiltrated 
Nile water that no further work could be carried out. 
Sufficient, however, had been accomplished to show 
that these two rooms had been modeiled on those of the older 
Egyptian empire. Dr. Budge then directed his attention to the 
pyramids of Nuri, and the brief ‘investigation he was able to 
make suggested the conclusion that they were older than those 
of Gebelbarkal, and were contemporary with the Middle 
Egyptian empire, from the twelfth to the eighteenth dynasty. 
- His expedition of 1898 was devoted to the excavation’ of the 
Pyramids of Merawi, where there are remains of an Egyptian 
temple. The general conclusion at which he has arrived is 
that the close intercourse which subsisted between the 
Egyptians and the people of the Soudan led to the building of 
temples and tombs upon the models of those in Egypt ; but 
suitable sites for these are more rare in the Soudan than in the 
‘neighbouring land, and yet both countries were unwilling to 
abandon a spot which had become associated with sacred 
beliefs and religious worship. For this’ reason they were 
driven to various shifts. in order to make an old temple 
suitable for modern requirements, and when no amount of 
modification would suffice, they eventually pulled it down, in 
whole or in part, and rebuilt it on the same site as the old one. 
Since constant intercourse existed between Egypt and the 
Soudan in very early times, and since the people of the one 
country were influenced greatly by those of the other, it is 
clear that there is no reason why certain of the Soudan 
pyramids should not be almost as old as those of Egypt. 


After excavating . 


Although Dr. Budge’s two expeditions may be regarded to 
some extent as flying reconnaissances, yet it is evident that he 
has succeeded in indicating the archzeological wealth of the 
Soudan, and the possibility of investigations in that region 
solving many of the obscure problems of Egyptian archeology. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. 

“HE, first ordinary meeting of the session was held on the 

14th inst. at the School of Art, when amongst those 

present were Messrs. J. Smith (in the chair), F. Fowler, 

R. W. Fowler, E. M. Gibbs, C. J. Innocent and C. Hadfield. 

Mr. W. C. Fenton (the honorary secretary) was unable to 


attend. 


It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Innocent, seconded 
by Mr. Hadfield and supported by Mr. Fred Fowler, to send 
a letter of sympathy and condolence to the family of the late 
Mr. T. J. Flockton, who was the first president of the Society. 

Mr. J. R. Wigfull then gave an interesting lecture on 
‘“Some Old Derbyshire Houses.” He drew attention to the © 
numerous examples of old domestic work to be found in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Sheffield, and urged upon students 
the desirability of measuring and sketching the best of these 
Much might be learnt from them, notably the simplicity of 
their treatment and the judicious manner in which the 
materials were used. For the purposes of comparison, the 
buildings in the district. lying to the west of the rail- 
way between Totley and Unstone were selected and described. 
By means ofa map the relative positions of the various buildings 
were shown. Commencing with Woodthorpe Hall, an excel- 
lent example of the simpler houses of the seventeenth century, 
the lecturer drew attention in turn to Fanshaw Gate, Horsley 
Gate, Unthank and Barlow Woodseats, the latter a large and 
interesting example, and one having some old farm buildings, 
which present features worthy of notice. Cartledge Hall, with 
its wealth of oak panelling and ornamental ceilings, came in 
for rather detailed description. Reference was then made to 
Holmesfield Hall, at one time the residence of the Burton 
family ; here the very handsome doorway, with its elaborate 
heraldic shield, was described ; attention was also drawn to the 
oak panelling and plaster-work to be found in the inside of the 
house. Dronfield Woodhouse, where there are traces of an 
old English garden, was then mentioned, and many old houses 
in Dronfield were described. The old hall at Unstone, perhaps 
one of the finest examples in the neighbourhood, formed the 
last in the series. 

The lecture was well illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs. On the motion of Mr. Hadfield, seconded by Mr. 
Gibbs and supported by Messrs. F. Fowler, Patterson, T. 
Winder and others, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
the lecturer. 


TESSERZE:. 
Freneh Gothic. 


eee Geometrical style of the fourteenth century is extremely 

beautiful and elegant in France, and the later Flam- 
boyant is rich, varied and imposing. Perhaps its finest speci- 
mens excel our best Perpendicular. But in smaller churches 
it is remarkable how much the interest falls off at the end of. 
the thirteenth century, and how very poor and meagre the Late 
Gothic becomes when attempted to be worked plain. In this 
respect we have the advantage. Our plain Perpendicular is 
not necessarily a poor style. However simply it may be worked, 
there is generally something, perhaps not easily described or 
defined, which connects it with the Gothic of the best period. 
Even when the piers are plain octagonal shafts, the mouldings 
of the arches mere chamfers, and the windows terminating in a 
square head instead of a pointed arch, we still feel that it is 
Gothic, and that it has not been worked without some thought 
or care. We can hardly say this ofa plain Late Gothic church 
in France, The meagre Pointed windows, often without 
mullions or tracery, generally without foliation, and the dis- 
continuous imposts without capitals have an effect hardly 
counteracted by the vaulting, the ribs and the ornaments of 
which often appear to be the additions of an indiscreet restorer 
rather than the productions of an age coming within the Gothic 
range. A steeple with a good outline may be occasionally met 
with, but rarely (except in Normandy and Brittany where the 
above observations do not apply) shall we find any to be com- 
pared with the examples that may be met with in most English 
counties. Such a group of towers as is found in Somersetshire 
is unknown in France. 


Gothie Capitals. 
The use of capitals in pure Gothic architecture, to speak 
constructively, is to'receive the clusters of arch-moulds which 
are stopped by it at the summit of the column, and not 
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continued down to the ground. For when the arch-moulds are 
not wholly identical with those of the jamb or column, they 
must either die away at the spring (in which case they are 
called discontinuous) cr be abruptly stopped by a projecting 
impost. In many cases the mouldings are partly continuous 
and partly stopped by the capitals, certain groups being borne 
by shafts, while the intervening hollows are continued to the 
ground, forming at the: same time deep lines of division 
between the groups of arch-moulds above and the separate 
jamb shafts below. This is particularly the case in Perpen- 
dicular piers and arches. Here the soffit or innermost mould- 
ings are borne bya shaft, the outer being continuous, while 
in Early English doorways the soffit is generally continuous, 
the others carried by shafts. Again, in Norman and Early 
English the shafts stand isolated: in: the latter so far that the 
hand, or even the arm, may be passed round them. In 
Decorated they are engaged, fewer in number, less prominent, 
less important in the apparent work of support. And in 
Perpendicular they become entirely subordinate and merely 
decorative, as may be observed in the porches and doorways 
of King’s College Chapel. Hence by an ulterior debasement 
mere bowtells-are furnished with quasi-capitals and bases. In 
some cases a member of the same projection and diameter as 
the bowtell is continued above this quasi-capital (if the term 
be allowable}, but slightly varied in form and profile. 


Expression in Raphael. 


At the first view it may appear impossible to bring the 
varied range of the works of Raphael under one designation 
or category; but that variety, on their proper nature and 
relation being perceived, only serves more strikingly to exhibit 
their collected and specific character. Had his works been less 
numerous and varied they might have more readily appeared 
to be isolated examples of what they now extensively embrace, 
and of which in painting become the principal exponents. 
Whatever are the subjects, their sphere is the same; to such an 
extent that it might be urged against their fidelity in connection 
with description or history. But their greatness does not 
consist in being faithful to these. The worth of all the great 
masters consists in the working outwards of particular or 
exclusive portions of mind. Thus the works of each are limited 
to certain circles—fate-bound within a certain range; and before 
painting is understood (if unprejudiced play is given to. the mind 
it must always be correctly felt), it must be regarded as a 
whole, of which the separate works of each form a part. This 
may be considered to be dependent upon the limited nature of 
human power, and so far it is; but it also was in a great 
measure the result of the character of those ages which produced 
the greatest painters. In the painting of these the apprehension 
of any particular subject or character is only to be arrived at by 
a comparison of the opinions or dictates (it must be recollected 
that paimting was for centuries almost alone the book—Bible— 
of Europe) of various masters. Thus, to take as an example 
the idea of Deity, as expressed in the works of Michel Angelo 
and Raphael. Michel Angelo has, by a combination of form, 
attitude and colour, expressed mental greatness, super-humanity. 
The process of the conception and its signification or meaning 
are both profoundly intellectual. Raphael, both in style and 
expression, impresses dignified and reposed benevolence and 
exalted humanity. Each illustrates or specifies particular 
portions of the subject ; they draw the mind towards its con- 
templation under different aspects. It is in this view that the 
works of Raphael must be considered to come collectively under 
one designation ; their numerous combinations present the 
Eternal Father, the Christ, Madonna, saints, disciples, prophets, 
philosophers, doctors and dignitaries of the Church, soldiers, 
and all the incidental characters which they offer under the 
dominion of one range of sentiment. 


The Future of Architecture. 


The architect moves under restraints not imposed on his 
brother of the brush, or even of the chisel. The practical wants 
of his day and of the land in which he lives, the particular 
conditions put before him in each individual case with which he 
has to deal, the nature of the materials at his command, the 
various purely scientific problems which arise out. of them, all 
these are bonds from which he cannot withdraw himself. It 
must not, however, be assumed that the necessity of conform- 
ing to certain exigencies and external conditions is to architec- 
ture an unalloyed evil; it is, on the contrary, a constant and 
vivifying incentive to intellectual activity, and has given rise to 
some of the boldest and most brilliant of its flights. Certain it 
is that architects may look with a proud confidence into the 
future, for they practise an art raised on an immovable basis of 
science, Clothing itself in forms of abstract beauty, enriched by 
the co-operation of sculpture, and made yet lovelier, when it 
chooses, by the charm of colour, And though no man shall 
invent a new style, as the foolish phrase goes—for Styles are 
not invented but evolved—there is no doubt that in .due time 
the tentative and eclectic phase through which architecture 
seems now to be passing will give place to more homogeneous 
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developments in which, whilst the individuality of the artist 
finds free room to assert itself, the requirements, physical and 
intellectual, of each particular country will achieve a more 
definite and distinctive expression. 


Public Rights in Works of Art. é 
So deeply was the idea fixed among the Greeks that the 
works of the artists were public, it could not be eradicated even 
by the profanations of the Romans. And this is the chief 
cause of their flourishing. They thus fulfilled their destiny, 
belonging not to individuals but to cultivated humanity. They 
should constitute a common property. Even in our times, — 
when individuals are permitted to possess them, censure is 
incurred if others are not allowed to enjoy them, But even 
where this privilege is/conceded, it is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether an individual or the nation is the possessor. 
The respect shown to the arts by the nation in possessing their 
productions confers a higher value on their labours. How much 
more honoured does ‘the artist feel, how much more freely 
does he breathe when he knows he is exerting himself for a 
nation which will esteem its glory increased by his works. 
instead of toiling for the’ money and the caprices of indi- 
viduals? Such was the condition of the arts in Greece. 
When emulation arose among the cities to be distinguished by 
possessing works of art, a field was opened for a Phidias and 
Polygnotus, for a Praxiteles and Parrhasius. They were better 
rewarded by glory than by money; some of them never 
worked for pay. When the Greeks had lost almost everything 
else, they were still proud of their works of art. This excited — 
even the respect and admiration of the Romans. “These 
works of art, these statues, these pictures,” says Cicero, 
“delight the Greeks above everything. From their complaints 
you may learn that that is most bitter to them which to us 
appears trivial and easy to be borne, Of all acts of oppression 
and injustice which foreigners and allies in these times have _ 
been obliged to endure, nothing has been more hard for the 
Greeks to bear than this plundering of their temples and 
cities.” - 


\ 


GENERAL. 


M. Bénard, the architect for.the Californian Universit 
been nominated a chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Abe 
Mr. Lewis Angell, C.E., late engineer and architect to 
the county borough of West Ham, has removed his offices to 
Westminster Chambers, 11 Victoria Street, S,W. Ae 
Mr. Allan Wyon will read a paper on Wednesday next 
on “‘ The Great Seals of England” before the Society of Arts. — 
M Chartran, the French painter, has left Paris for his 
annual visit to the United States. It is said he has received 
4,000/. for the painting of the Protocol of Peace, which isto be _ 
presented to the President by Mr, H. C. Frick, of Pittsburg. ~~ 
Mr. P. E. Pilditch will read a paper on Monday next at 
the Surveyors’ Institution upon “ Party Walls under the London 
Building Act, 1894.” ; x P 
Mr. Anthony Scott read a paper, “The Round Towers of. 
Ireland,’ before the Architectural Association in Dublin on 
Tuesday evening. 


The Extension of the Tate Gallery is now complete, and 
the new part will have an area corresponding with the galleries _ 
which have been opened. The architect, Mr. Sidney Smith, 
has issued invitations to a private view of the extension on 
Monday next. ; 3 

Signor Pietro Borghi has purchased Ripamonti’s statue, __ 
A Judicial Mistake, and presented it to M. Zola. The figure 
is a galley slave seated on the ground, with his head supported 
by both hands and the cannon ball attached tohisleg, 

Mdlle. Mynssen, daughter of a communal councillor of 
Amsterdam, has obtained a gold medal, the first prize for 
sculpture in an exhibition in Holland, for a statue representing 
Spring. ‘ iS, 

Mr. W.P. Gerhard’s paper on “The Safety of Theatre 
Audiences and the Stage Personnel against Danger from F ingaay 
and Panic” has been issued by the British Fire Preyention 
Committe. : ih eee 

Dr. J. S. Phené, by invitation of the President and Council 
of the Royal Society of British Artists, will to-morrow lecture 
on “The Rise, Progress and Decay of the Art of Painting in 
Ancient Greece” in the Suffolk Street Galleries. 


The Municipal Officers’ Association will take up the 
Local Authorities Officers’ Superannuation Bill as presented 
last session. : Vem 

A Steel-Frame Palace, warranted earthquake-proof, is in 
course of construction at Chicago for the Crown Prince of 
Japan. ‘ 

A Meeting of the Northern Architectural 
be held on Wednesday next, November 29, 
Art Gallery, Newcastle-u 
J. P. Allen 
Metal,” | 
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Association will 
at the meeting-room, 
pon-Tyne, at 7.30 P.M., when Mr. 
, P.A.S.1., of Newcastle, will lecture on “ Expanded 
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| THE -WEEK. 

A REMARKABLE case will be tried in. Marseilles at the 
end of December. M. BrErtuHo.pi, the sculptor, is the 
plaintiff. _Heis the author of the biggest statue in exist- 
ence, the Liderty Enlightening the World, with which all who 
visit New York by sea become acquainted. That colossus 
is made up of a vast number of copper plates rivetted 
together. But there is a skeleton within of lattice girders 
which were designed after very elaborate calculations by 
M, E1rret, who afterwards became renowned through his 
tower. Another work of the sculptor is the Zion of Belfort, 
which is probably the best known of the national monu- 
ments erected in France after the war of 1870. There are 
other works by M. BertTHo.p1 which will keep his memory 
green for many years to come. But he wishes to make 
assurance doubly sure and to have his name connected with 
something that is likely to endure longer than his statues. 
He has set up a claim to share the credit for the 
Palais des Longchamps, which is one of the sights 
of Marseilles. It is commonly supposed that the work was 
designed by HENrr Jacques EspeRANDIEU, who is repre- 
sented in Marseilles by numerous works. For several years 
he had charge of the cathedral, he designed the church 
~Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde, the public library, &c, in addi- 
tion to the Palais des Longchamps. EspreraNDIEU has 
been lying in his grave for a quarter of a century, and his 
fame mainly depends on the Palais, which consists of two 
museums with an enormous architectural cataract, or 
chateau d’eau, between them. There is little doubt, how- 
ever, that the design was prepared by M. BertTHoLp1 
before 1862, All he asks is that on the tablet which 
records the names of those who were connected with the 
work his name should be inscribed alongside ESPERANDIEU’S. 
The Municipality of Marseilles as well as the architect’s 
family will not admit his claim, and M. Berruotpi has 
therefore resolved to invoke the aid of the Courts to have 
_ justice done to his reputation. The case has interest for 
others as well as for Frenchmen. 


_ ALTHOUGH the subscriptions for the various GLADSTONE 
memorials have not been received in the quantity that was 
anticipated, the committee have decided to erect a’ monu- 
‘ment in London which will be worthy of the subject. 
According to the official description, the memorial, as 
‘designed by Mr. THoRNYCROFT, consists of a structure of 
_ Cruciform shape at the base, measuring on the plan sub- 
mitted about 26 feet every way, with a pavement round it 
about 6 feet wide. ‘The superficial area of the ground 
required for the structure will be about 500 feet, or, 
including the pavement, about 1,100 feet.’ It is proposed 
that the memorial shall have an architectural basement of 
Portland stone, and shall be surmounted in the centre by a 
bronze statue of Mr. GLapstone inthe robes of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Seated statues or groups, 
also in bronze, will be placed on the projecting portions of 
the basement, and the total height of the memorial will be 
about 32 feet. The improvements committee of the 
London County Council have agreed to recommend that a 
site is to 'be allotted on the new street from Holborn to the 
Strand, and three are suggested, viz. :—(1) The site at the 
junction of the new main street with the crescent; (2) the 
site immediately to the west of St. Clement Danes Church ; 
(3) that immediately to the west of the church of St. Mary- 
‘le-Strand. A decision should not be arrived at without 
‘much consideration, and models.should be set up to judge 
_of the effect. But it is certain that a more inapposite site 
- could hardly be found than number two. It would be close 
to the Law Courts, and it cannot be forgotten that the build- 
ing is one which has a history that is not creditable to the late 
statesman. He permitted one of his lieutenants named 
AyYRTON to make arrangements by which the building lost 
much of its character and became more inconvenient, 
while the architect was almost worried to death by the 
treatment he underwent at the hands of the First Commis- 
sioner of Works. Mr. GLADSTONE was a great man, but 


exemplified by the Law Courts in their present state. For 


that reason his statue should be removed as far as possible 
from St. Clement Danes Church. If a statue has to be 
placed there to gratify the artistic sense of the County 
Council, one of Dr. SamugeL JoHNSON would be more 
appropriate than Mr. Ayrton’s chief, 


THE majority cf those who visited the additions to the 
National Gallery of British Art on Monday must have 
desired that some other position had been discovered for 
the London. Luxembourg... Mr. Sipney Smit _ has wisely 
continued the treatment which has prcved effective. The 
Classic repose of the style. adopted makes thé pictures 
appear more effective. The additions have a length 
altogether of 290 feet. There are four galleries of 63 feet 
by 32 feet, two of 66 feet by 32 feet, and two, at the corners, of 
32 feet square. - The sculpture-rooms, in the centre, cover 
altogether 71 feet in length by. 66 feet in breadth, being 
divided in the centre by massive stone columns of the 
Doric order, the general idea of the room being Pompeian, 
and the colouring being effective for the display of statuary 
and bronzes. All are lighted from above by means of 
RENDLE’s system, which is at once translucent and strong. 
At present there are not sufficient pictures to cover all the 
wall space, but that is not entirely a misfortune. It is 
proposed to rearrange the pictures, and consequently the 
majority will be on the line. There are some works which no 
amateur or artist would object to see elevated. It would 
be well if more examples of sculpture were contributed. A 
late addition is Mr. THomas Brock’s £ve, not entirely 
completed, but which is a work that does credit to the 
artist and Sir Henry Tatr’s liberality. Lovers of pictures 


are not always enthusiastic about sculpture, and we hope 


Sir Henry will become an all-round benefactor to the 
nation. _ Architecture and painting have gained his favour, 
and sculpture should have a turn. 


TUBINGEN has gained some note in modern times 
through its school of exegetics. It is an interesting town, 
and one of the last: in all Germany where new theories 
would be expected to arise. But Tuibingen shares in the 
general activity which now prevails throughout the empire, 
and out of respect for its modernity it is about to sacrifice 
one of its relics of antiquity.. The old stone bridge which 
the Bearded EpeRHARD had constructed some 400 years 
ago will soon have vanished.- A temporary bridge has 
been erected and is found to be more convenient. The 
old bridge was at first considered a wonder, and it was on it 
the burghers gave a banquet to the Emperor MaxiMILIANn I. 
The new bridge will have a memorial of its predecessor in 
the form of a-statue of the Count EBERHARD, to whom 
Tiibingen was indebted for its college as well as for its 
bridge. The Flosserei, or dock for the floating timber rafts, 
which are so picturesque they are usually introduced in all 
views of the Necker, will also be shortly closed. 


Tue French society, the Union Centrale des Arts 
Décoratifs, at the beginning of the year offered prizes for 
designs for the decoration of streets of Paris on special 
occasions during next year. ‘Ten months were allowed for 
the preparation. ‘The part selected for the experiment was 
the Rue Royale from the crossing of the. Faubourg St. 
Honoré and the church of the Madeleine. Both sides of 
the thoroughfare were to be treated. The decorations were 
to be applicable by night as well as by day. After con- 
sideration of the designs the prizes have been awarded as 


‘follows :—First prize, M. Louis Fucus; second prize, 


M. GILBERT P8yAc; third prizes to MM. Cossarp and 
HENRY BarRBERIS ; honourable mention of MM. CHESNAY 
and FouGcEraT. ‘There is much similarity between the 
designs. In most of them there is a line of arches and of 
flagstaffs, from which draperies and garlands of leaves can 
be suspended, and at night they could be illuminated by 
various systems. But nothing of a very startling character 
has been devised, and if Paris must be decorated by tem- 
porary structures those of the fétes are likely to be 
employed. What can be endured for a few days would, 
however, become unbearable if exhibited for weeks. The 
Paris streets are so handsome, it is only wasting labour to 


he had his weaknesses, and the effect of one of them is ! enhance them by the aid of flimsy structures. 
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A BRITISH SCHOOL IN- ROME. 

T is satisfactory to learn, from the statement which is 
printed in another column, that the project for the 
foundation of a British school in Rome has advanced 
beyond the nebulous state. If the school can be created, 
it will be compensation for a prejudice which was not 
» advantageous to England. When-theology was allowed 
three centuries ago to embroil secular affairs, one of the 
results was that Great Britain was cut off from the capital 
of the Renaissance, and ill-effects followed in art as well as 
in literature. Rome continued to be the goal of.the grand 


tour which every English gentleman of high degree was 


expected to accomplish. But the majority of travellers 
came awy with ideas in which ruins and church services 
were mingled, and the only permanent result. was the 
possession of a few old statues and antique paintings that 


were supposed to be the handiwork of the old masters.’ 


The position of Rome as what might. be called the 
intellectual centre of the universe was ignored. The 
inability to appreciate the character of the city which seems 
destined to be eternal has continued down to our time. 
There are few people who have lived long in Rome and 
have felt its charm who do not open an English book on 
the city with a shudder, for the. criticisms and reflections 
of the writers are generally as absurd.as would be those of 
a purblind man who had never looked through a telescope, 
but was daring enough to write a treatise on astronomy, 
Other countries have adopted a more rational method 
in order to realise the office which Rome has filled in Pagan 
and in Christian times, and to derive advantage from the 
treasures. ‘Some time ago we described the shrewdness with 


which Germany acted by making archeology an instrument | 
in politics. Ata time when Prussia appeared to be crushed for | 


ever under the mighty boots of Napo.Eon and his marshals, 
one of the signs of life which were exhibited was the creation 
of an organisation in Rome for the study of antiquity. It was 
not done in an ostentatious way, and appeared to be no 
more than a hobby of WirHELM von Humepotpt. — He is 
not so well known to the world as his. brother, the great 
traveller and the author of ‘“‘Cosmos.” But the two are 
honoured by similar statues in Berlin, for the quiet work 
of WILHELM was as advantageous for his country as- the 
explorations in the remote regions by ALEXANDER. WIL- 
HELM was an individualist philosopher. His most trifling 
acts were deliberate, and all his talk was inspired by a 
consciousness of its importance. But he had a surprising 
faculty for perceiving the relations between things, and in 
consequence he valued Rome and what was preserved in it. 
If at the present day English and- Scottish archzeologists 
accept the judgment of Prussian soldiers about our Roman 
Wall, that is only one of the results of the meetings which 
were held in Von Humsotpr’s house when he was ambas- 
sador in Rome. He became a centre, and around him were 
gathered not only his countrymen—NIEBUHR, * BUNSEN, 
the SCHLEGELS, T1ECk, Rumour, Raucu and others—but. 


everybody who professed to have a love of learning or art. | 


He was willing to receive the aid of all, and the differences 
with Frenchmen were overlooked for the sake of archzeology. 
Some of the most valuable contributions to the history of 
antiquity can be traced to the conversations in HUMBOLDT’S 
salons. 

___It isa remarkable fact that the French school which exists 
in Rome arose under similar circumstances—that is, after 
a desolating war which seemed fatal to scholarship. In the 
last years of the Empire there were schemes for the founda- 
tion of such an institution. But it was not until 1873 that 
an arrangement was made by which a school was set up 
which was to be to a partial extent supplementary to the 
French school in Athens. Some of the students are required 
to have had experience in explorations in Greece, but there 
are others for whom it is supposed to be sufficient to pass 
through the courses and to perform the work which is done 
in Rome. The French school in Rome has, in fact, a 
much wider sphere than the fellow institution in Athens, 
The influence of Greece on the rest of the world ceased to 
be more than partial or indirect after its subjection. What 
1s still done is no doubt refined and subtle and cannot be dis- 


pensed with. But the influence of Rome is boundless, and is. 


tes ee in laws and language, in the arts and in various 
: €r forms, and, as far as we can judge, is likely to con- 
inue as long as the world lasts. It ‘is, no doubt, very 


difficult for the ordinary Briton to appreciate the supremacy 
' which Rome has contrived to hold. From the city came” 
| invaders to our isle, and we cannot altogether love a place > 
_or a people that represent the power to which our ancestors 
were subjected. _ We still seem to hear the cry of the 
British queen :—_ “, J 5 ar 


Lo the colony; there they rioted in the city of Cunobeline ! Be sn | 

There they drank in cups of emerald, there at tables of ebony lay, aoe 

Rolling on their purple couches in their tender effeminacy. : 

There they dwelt and there they rioted; there—there—they dwell no - 
more. 2 mor Ay 

Burst the gates and burn the palaces, break the works of the statuary, a 

Take the hoary Roman head and shatter it, hold it abominable. - = — 


‘xe 


There is one excuse for us—we have no examples of Roman 
greatness in architecture. The remains which exist cannot 
be appreciated by all, without the knowlédge and the ~ 
imagination which are not generally diffused among us, 
Ancient Rome has to be taken on trust, while on the 
Continent there is evidence in many forms of what was 
accomplished by the citizens. Nie Be Rg a 
It is not to be expected that the students of the British — 
school will be allowed to undertake independent explora-— 
tions. If, however, a new light was thrown on the history — 
of the Pantheon by a:student of the French school, thereis 
no reason why a young Englishman should not be as suct 
cessful after patiently studying some other ancient building, = 
If a:French student could discern graffiti of a most interest- 
ing kind on one of the columns of the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina, which had escaped the attention of native and ~ 
foreign archeologists, surely we may expect that English 
eyes will be no less keen. But there is a broader way of 
considering the subject. “New theories of history in which ~~ 
the principle of evolution plays a part are-accepted, and the 
effect of them was expressed by the late Professor FREEMAN ~ 
again and again by saying “ All roads lead to Rome.” In _ 
the old city we have for many things the beginnings of ~— 
modern history, and nowhere elseare there such advantages 
for the study of principles. _ fee er ; 
_ On that account we are glad to see a little paragraph 
introduced into the statement, “that the proposed school 
should be of service equally to students of Christian 
antiquities, of Medizeval history, of paleeography, and of 
Italian art.”. We imagine the words are expressive of an 
after-thought, for if Christian antiquities and Italian art are 
to’ be served, how does it happen that not one architect’s — 
name is to be found in the long list of the general com 
mittee? If we can judge by the experience of the French © 
school, the most important results are those which are 
derived from investigations that would come under the — 
subjects mentioned in the paragraph referred to. It is — 
sufficient to mention one instance. The discoveries which 
are recorded in “ Les Arts 4 la Cour des Papes pendantle 


Grorcio Vasari. The Papal influence was so widespread ~ 
there was little of importance undertaken in any of the arts 
which did not come under their influence or that of their 
representatives, and, as their records are ample, there are 
materials to engross the attention of an army of students. _ 
By possessing the art school of the Villa Medicis, the — 
French have an advantage which we cannot hope to possess. — 
Representatives of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and of the 


Ecole des Chartes can unite in a great many investigations, — 
and their special knowledge will be mutually advantageous. _ 
A piece of ornament assumes new interest when itis found __ 
that several Roman poets have described it. The Oscilla 
might appear, for instance, only simple medallions in terra-— 
cotta, which on festivals were suspended between the 
columns of temples. But when we know that in a very — 
early age, when probably there were no temples, they were 
hung on trees and left to the influence of the winds, andif 
one side appeared rather than the other the people con- 
cluded it was a favourite augury, we have an explanation  __ 
of the origin of a mode of decoration which otherwise 
might have appeared to be inspired only by accident. — The é 
British school will not, we hope, be monopolised by book- a 
men. It would be a most useful institution if it helped to 
educate men to be professors or writers, but the utility. 
would be enhanced if artists, and specially architects, were 
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allowed to share in the advantages which the school can 
confer. Art and literature have been separated too long, 
and it is time there,should be a reunion ; in that expecta- 
tion we commend the project to the attention of our 
readers, : ; 3 


a ae Cr 


THE ALBANY CAPITOL. 
OME thirty years have elapsed since the Capitol for the 
State of New York was first noticed in Zhe Architect. 
_Excavations were commenced as far back as 1869, and it 
. cannot be said that the building is complete. The tower 
has to be constructed, and yet, however, the work has so 
far cost about 6,000,000/, sterling. _ Although the tower 
may be considered a necessity, it is doubtful whether the 
__ decoration of the building will be finished for many-years to 
come. The Capitol has required a longer time to be 
_ erected than the Houses of Parliament in’ Westminster, and 
it does not appear so imposing a building. It differs from 
our legislative palace in another most important respect. 
_ Several able men co-operated with Sir CHarizs Barry; but 
_ if we exclude the modifications which REID demanded for 


j 


capitals, with a profusion of carving in low relief, carved 
mouldings and patches of carving which serve to make 
the unadorned surfaces more plain. But after a period of 
six or seven years Mr. Isaac G. PERRY was appointed 
commissioner of construction, and he, as became an 
official architect, sought to emphasise the parts which were 
left for him to execute. Mr. PERRY contrived to hold 
office for about sixteen years. Then it was objected that 
he had allowed himself to grow old, and in the beginning of 
the present yeara much younger man, Mr. Grorcr HEINs, 
was appointed. Although the latest of the architects, no 
one supposes that he is destined to be the last. There are 
already ominous signs of instability in the Capitol, and to * 
insure safety there is no knowing how much of the 
building may have to be replaced. Indeed, one of the 
reasons for the delay in the construction of the tower, 
which is so_ necessary to give prominence to the building, 
is the conviction that the foundations are not secure. <A 
part which was constructed had to be removed, and 
nobody is in a hurry to recommend a renewal of the 
experiment. 


his system of ventilation, the architect’s design, and that | 
‘alone, has been realised. But in the American building 
there were) several architects, and apparently they were 
allowed as much liberty as they cared to exercise. There 
are few modern buildings which, in consequence, present 
so much diversity of treatment. The original design was 
by Tuomas FUurLLrr, of the firm of FULLER & Laver. When 
the walls were carried up to about the level ot the second 
storey he retired, and Mr. Cyrus Erpiirz succeeded to his 
office. He did not undertake to follow FuLLER’s plans, While 
Mr. Eipuitz had charge of the work the late H. R. 
___ RICHARDSON succeeded in convincing the Americans that 
he was the coming man in architecture. The authorities 
of New York State could not allow the opportunity to 
-__ escape of utilising his ability, and he was appointed joint 
architect. RICHARDSON was supposed to have a style of 
his own, a species of neo-Byzantine, and it was not to be 
~ expected that he would adopt any other in the Capitol. | 
- Thé parts which are to be credited to hinr are unlike. the 
rest of the buildings We can-see in the bis eharactert star 


> 3 Tuk ENTRANCE Lopgpy. 


When an American building has had an unsatisfactory 
history, it is usual to conclude that the main evil arose from 
jobbery. Mr. Cuvier ReyNo.ps, in an article in the 
Architectural Record, is, however, able to conclude that 
“No matter how much patronage the building afforded to 
State officials, no investigation commission ever found the 
money was misused, save in connection with the ceilings of 
one or two rooms, so that with the handling of close to 
30,000,000 dols., and the almost constant employment of 
1,200 men for a long term, the record stands without that 
sort of blemish.” But as Mr. REyNOLDs points out, there 
may be something worse alleged against a work of archi- © 
tecture than a misappropriation of funds by its builders. 
Sooner or later municipal ledgers can be balanced, but 
when “a series of architects handle the one large building, 
and each in turn cannot overcome the inclination to stamp 
his own individualistic ideas upon it, then there is something. 
the matter that may never be eradicated by time.” It is 
possible; however, that posterity may admire such diversiry 
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in a Gothic church or cathedral are prized, and there is in 
a great many cases less unity in those buildings than is 
found at Albany, or than is possible with a Renaissance 
building. The difficulty in such cases is serious, and is not 
easily remedied. It is not agreeable to the nature of artists 
to follow in the steps ofa predecessor; and with all respect for 
Mr. FULLER, his genius was not of a kind that would enforce 
obedience among the men who succeeded him. If Mr. 
Eipiirz and Mr. RicHarpson, although associated, could 
not agree upon one mode of treatment, it was not to be 
expected that those who followed them would be more com- 

«pliant. To carry out original plans there must be the utmost 
expedition, and we have then to assume that the architects 
will be alive till the completion of the works, or we can 
suppose, if a loyal co-operator is not forthcoming, that some 
man who is regardless of his own individuality will be 
employed. 

Mr. FuLLER in his design contemplated a building more 
simple and less expensive than what is now seen; but Mr. 
Erp1itz attached more importance to ornamental features. 
He occupied himself {mainly with the northern side of the 
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apprehension of an explosion it was set up in another place, 


400 feet apart. 
as heating engineers, we imagine the removal was caused 


by the dread which is entertained about an impending ~ 


collapse of the Capitol, and a slight accident in the base- 
ment of the building could be imagined as likely to lead to a 
deplorable catastrophe. : é 

An instance of failure which was enormously magnified 
will suggest the consequences of any settlement in a build- 
ing in which so many theories of construction are ex- 
emplified. The assembly chamber is the largest room in the 
Capitol ; it measures 84 feet by too feet. 
ceiling was formed of stone which was partly carved, and 
it was claimed to be the largest groined vault in the world. 
Some cracks appeared in the stonework. ‘To prevent further 
danger, during a whole year “an enormous weight was 


carried to the attic above the ceiling to-keep the roof at~ 
even pressure ; water-pipes were also placed there to keep 


the stone at even temperature and moisture.” But all 
measures were ineffectual. The masonry ceiling had to be 
sacrificed, and its removal also entailed the loss of two pictures 


GRAND WESTERN STAIRCASE. 


building and the assembly chamber, while Mr. RICHARDSON 
had charge of the southern side and the senate chamber. 
Mr, Perry in completing Mr. RicHarpson’s design ven- 
tured on modifications. He also constructed the eastern 
approach, which from the vast number of the steps will 
et Eee of those who wish to enter the building on 
All the architects connected with the building have had 

to experience the difficulties which were presented by the 
site. The Capitol is built on a quicksand. It was necessary 
a cover the area with a concrete bed about 4 feet thick. 
ne building measures 400 feet x 300 feet. On the con- 
crete bed isa sub-basement, and the walls vary from 32 to 
60 inches in thickness. In this part of the building there 
are 144 separate rooms. It was intended to have the 
heating apparatus in the sub-basement, but as there was 


\ 


for which the late W. M. Hunr received 3,0004, They 
were painted on the walls, and were ill adapted to the lines 
of the new ceiling. Mr, ReyvNnoups says the removal of the 


vaulting and substitution of a wooden ceiling cost several — 


hundred thousand dollars. After the work was completed 
it was found papier-maché panels were employed instead of 
the carved. Mexican mahogany specified, and out of this 
foisting arose the scandal which made many people imagine 


a large part of the Capitol was only a sham. The ceiling is 


out of place, and already there is an outcry for its removal. 


As in the Opera House at Paris, the staircase is con- 


sidered to be the principal architectural feature of the 
Capitol Mr. Rryno.ps considers that. RicHARDSON’S 
reputation would be safe if there was no. other work to be 
credited to him. The capitals, it will be observed, present 
portrait heads amidst the Byzantine foliage. On one, 
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The Americans have so much experience 
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General GRANT and some commanders. in the Civil War 


appear, others are devoted to heroes of the revolutionary 
_war and the statesmen of the young republic. Women’s 
rights are respected by the introduction of five celebrities, 


of whom Mrs. Stowe is best known in England. In the 


_is the church of San’ Francesco at Rimini. 


side porticoes the armorial bearings of the older cities in the 
‘State are utilised in the columns. 

If compared with the entrance lobby, RicHARDSON’s 
columns will appear more remarkable. While in his work 
there is a daring adaptation of old precedents in Southern 
French and Italian cloisters, in the lobby we have a near 


- approach to Classic forms, the main difference being the 


height and attenuation of the shafts. ‘The difficulty of 
dealing with forms that are so incongruous will be perceived 
in some of the windows at the side, in which the columns 
become of an indefinite character. The want of unity is 
more apparent while the building appears new, but when 
the colour of the stone is modified by time the variety may 
be considered preferable to the monotony which charac- 
terises so many buildings of the Renaissance type.. When 
we remember the number of architects who were engaged 
in the work, and of governors and influential officials who 
meddled with the designs, it is a wonder there is not still 
more diversity between the various divisions of the Capitol. 


' 


SIGISMOND MALATESTA AND HIS TEMPLE. 


NE of the works .of ALBERTI which Mr. FERGUSSON | 


introduces in his “‘ History of Modern Architecture” 
The interior 
was complete before ALBERTI was engaged, and is, we are 


told, “about as bad a specimen of the clumsy Gothic of. 


the Italians as can well’ be conceived, and a perfect justifi- 
cation to those who rejected that style to adopt -the 
Classical.” As well as can be known it is the first work 
with which ALBERTI was connected as a practical architect. 
He is supposed to have commenced his part of the build- 
ing about the year 1446. ' Four years afterwards there was 
a jubilee or apotheosis of the founder, during which the 


- building was inaugurated. But it never was destined to be 


completed. On the medal which was engraved as a record 
of the event, the church appears to have a curved and 
broken pediment with a small triumphal arch over the 
cornice, and is surmounted bya colossal dome, having 
strongly marked ribs on the exterior. ‘The building as we 
now see it is much simpler. According to FERGusson, the 
unfinished facade is, however, “‘quite as elegant and as purely 
Classical as any of those afterwards erected by PALLanpio, 
and in some respects in better style, the whole being in 
good taste, and the parts combined together with. great 


elegance and appropriateness, besides being free from any 


anomalies either of construction or detail.” From the 
fifteenth century the building has been known as the Temple 
of the Malatesta rather than as the church of St. Francis. 
SIGISMOND MALATESTA intended it for his own mausoleum, 
and he desired to have the refnains of his friends deposited 
near him. Accordingly, an arcade of niches was prepared 
by ALBERTI, which was to contain their sarcophagi. 

The church or temple is therefore interesting for many 
reasons. The facade was, as D’AcincouRT has proved, 
derived from the old triumphal arch in Rimini. The 
influence of ALBERTI, who was the finest genius of his age, 
was so great that in turn the facade was reproduced in a 
great many other buildings in Italy, such as the cathedral 
of Fienza, the Oratory at Perouse, &c. We haye thus a direct 
relation between a Roman design and works of the first period 
of the Renaissance. Although it gave so much satisfaction 
to architects, the church was obnoxious to ecclesiastics. 
They were in those days rather liberal-minded, and were 
ready to sympathise with the efforts to show the power of 
‘Imperial Rome which the Church represented. But there 
is not one symbol, figure or inscription to explain why the 
church bears the name of an Italian saint. The sculpture 
recalls pagan deities and superstitions, and abounds with 
inscriptions which are imitations of those of pagan times. 
“The name of Sicismonp’s mistress, the famous IsoTTa 
pet ATTI, appears several times. Indeed, one of the popes— 


Prius IL, who was the enemy of Matatesta—believed that 


‘many of the sculptures were abstracted from Greek temples. 


To the majority of modern investigators the meaning of 


much of the ornament is an enigma, But it is believed the 


carvings are only embodiments in marble of the thoughts 
about his lady-love which MALATESTA expressed in verse. 
It is quite evident also that when the facade was con- 
structed Maratesta had lost the practical sense, the respect 
for facts, which made him victorious on many fields of battle. 
The sculptors clearly perceived his delusion, and they had 
no scruple about representing him carried in triumph 
among the divinities of Olympia. One of the numerous 
Court poets of Rimini went so far as to entitle a book of 
verse “De Amore Jovis in Isottam.” It might be sup- 
posed from the number of likenesses which were produced, 
that Isorra was the genius of Italian art and poetry. 

At the time when ALBERTI was commissioned to com- 
plete the church or temple SicisMoND was only twenty- 
nine, but he had already testified his power in battle and 
in the council-chamber. All things considered, he was the 
most typical example of the Italian Condottiere, and we must 
not forget there was an Englishman, Sir Joun HAwkwoop, 
for comparison. The name of the family, for SiciIsMonD 
was only one of a long line of adventurers, suggests their 
hot-headedness. At the age of thirteen he helped to sub- 
due a rebellion in Rimini; when he was fifteen he gained a 
victory over the Duke of Urpino. Before he had fully 


| attained the age of manhood he was known for his craft as 


well as his cruelty. But like so many other fierce captains 
of that age in Italy, he was enamoured of the arts. In an 
official epistle to Lorenzo the Magiiificent, relating to the 


-siege of Cremona, he begged of the Florentine to give him 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCO in order that he might adorn with 
paintings the church or temple in Rimini. During a siege 
which he was conducting he seemed to be as anxious about 
the success of ALBERTI’s project for the great dome which 
was to surmount the building as he was to make a breach 
in the walls. That he should have been the first to discern 
ALBERTI’s constructive skill says much for his insight. 
But scholarship, poetry and art were always sure to finda 
protector in SicisMonpD. In his contests he cared little for 
human life, and on occasions he would kill a man with as 
little remorse as he would crush a lizard. But before a re- 
presentative of the arts'he appeared one of the gentlest 
of men. When, like OTHELLO, he commanded Venetian 
troops he showed his reverence for Greek philosophy. 
While in the Morea the Ottomans appeared in such vast 
numbers, he was forced to abandon the place. But amidst 
the hurry of the departure he insisted on bringing with him 
the remains of one of the later Platonists. He carried 
them in his own galley, and deposited them in the church 
of Rimini, which is so strangely connected with the most 
important incidents of his life. His love of antiquity 
amounted to a passion, and his admiration for CasaR was 
so great, it might be supposed that a direct ancestor was one 
of the captains of the great Roman. Yet his ferocity in 
whatever related to war or politics was so extreme as to 
appear beyond the limits of a modern age. After one of 
those tempestuous fits in which he acted like a madman he 
would sometimes pen a stanza to his mistress’s eyebrows. 
It is no wonder therefore that, when they remembered his 
weakness for poetry and art, artists and scholars were not 
afraid to make appeals to him for sympathy, or, when they 
were architects, to explain details of the work on which 
they were employed without any misgiving of exhausting 
his patience. He received so many letters on the subject, 
he must have known as much about the laying of every 
course of masonry in his temple as any of the overseers, 
and could follow all the attempts which ‘‘ Miser Batista” 
was taking in order to construct a dome which was to be 
without a rival, for BRUNELLESCHI’s structure had not the 
affinity to.the Pantheon which the medal of San Francesco 
suggests. 

The history of the Renaissance in art cannot be under- 


‘stood without much consideration of the character of the 


warlike adventurers of whom SicisMOND MALATESTA was 
a type. It is true their existence was a constant incentive 
to the wars which for so many centuries divided Italy into 
petty states. But after all it was preferable to have profes- 
sional warriors than to allow mobs of untrained citizens to 
slay one another. ‘The rewards of the Condottieri were as 
heavy as could be exacted from those who employed them 
and those who were likely to suffer at their hands. But 
the spoils of war were expended on the products of peace. 
Rimini without its warrior captains and their mercenaries 
would never have obtained a prominent position in connecs 
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tion with literature or art. 
have found a refuge in the city ‘fit were governed by one 
of the ordinary Italian princes. . ALBERTI might have re- 
mained an elegant scholar all his life if it were not for the 
enterprise of SicismMonp, who could afford to remain 
indifferent to a failure in building, since there was no 
council to criticise his efforts. On the other hand, such 
men as SicisMoNnD could not help becoming despotic, and 
although they might patronise the arts, would insist on 
having their own fancies realised. St. FRANCIS was dear 
to the Mataresta family, as to all Italians, but what 
was the reputation of his virtues and his miracles com- 
pared with the greatness of the warrior to whom he was a 
spiritual patron? Imagination created another elysium 
besides the heaven which was the saints’ abode, and in that 
SIGISMOND was supposed to be enthroned. ‘The prince had 


a cult for Christianity as well as for Paganism, and he 


cared little about the anomalies which would be created from 
a mixture of the two. Critics are disposed when they see 
the contradictory elements which are found in Renaissance 
buildings to ascribe the error to the artists alone, but with 
princes as despots, it was sometimes impossible to preserve 
unity in any of the arts. 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


Abas opening meeting of the session of the Society of 

Architects was held on Thursday in last» week. Mr. 
Walter Emden, J.P., the president, delivered the following 
address :— 

I have been greatly honoured by your placing me in the 
presidential chair of the Society for the third time in suc- 
cession, and have to thank the members of the Society not 
only for the honour done me, but for the very unanimous way 
in which it has been conferred. Much has been done by the 
Society in the past year, which has been fully placed before 
you in the reports. The Council have given much time and 
attention to the carrying forward of the work which the Society 
has set itself to do, and undoubtedly Mr. Ellis Marsland, the 
hon. secretary, has again been to the front in its work. The 
appointment of the new secretary, Mr. McArthur Butler, has 
proved a very satisfactory one, and the secretarial work has 
also been greatly improved and systematised and the Council 
and honorary secretary greatly assisted in their work. 

In drawing your attention again to the question of regis- 
tration, I would strongly impress its importance upon. all 
members. 

Particularly the provincial architects, who it affects most, as 
they are most open to the competition of the incompetent and 
unqualified man. : . 

During the past year several meetings have been held to 
spread information on the question, and it is hoped with the 
increase of the subscription to hold many more meetings than 
it has been possible to do in the past. 

These meetings enable the provincial architects to discuss 
the difficulty, and advise and assist in finding the remedy when 
questions of importance arise affecting the profession. 

Though the progress may be slow, it seems to my mind it 
must undoubtedly come home to Parliament sooner or later (I 
hope sooner) that it is necessary the public should be protected 
from incompetent, uneducated and ignorant persons who can 
and do enter the profession freely and without let or hindrance. 

Some interest during the past year has been shown in the 
law dealing with the questions of light and air, and the altera- 
tions necessary to simplify it and stay the present and ever- 
growing and wasteful expenditure. 

The particular difficulty in dealing with the matter is the 
fear, honestly or otherwise expressed, that it would interfere 
with the rights of property; but the proposals of the Society 
(and which I trust we shall take every opportunity of pressing 
upon the public attention and the Legislature) would not in any 
way interfere with the rights of property, but would rather help to 
protect them, while saving wasteful and useless expense and 
the production, often enough, of disfigurement in our streets. 

The London Government Act of this year (1899), which 
was devised for the purpose of dividing London into cities or 
boroughs, might well, as I suggested a year ago, have been 
made the vehicle for considerable improvement in the method 
and means of local government, by doing away with over- 
lapping and the complications which at present exist. Our 
hopes in this direction have not been accomplished, but it is a 
direction in which much may be done by pressing upon the 
Legislature the necessity there is for codification of the Acts 
dealing with local government to produce more uniformity with 
regard to by-laws and requirements, &c., relating to buildings, 

One of the worst features of our English law is the number 
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of Acts which are passed to amend almost every law; anditis _ 
therefore self-evident when large changes, are made, such as. 5s9 
were made by this Act, that it is reasonable to take the oppor- 3 
tunity of simplification and codification of existing Acts, a 

I do not mean to say the Government in no way simplified 
the matter by what it did; the Act certainly did something in ag 
this direction in congregating together a number of small + 
authorities in one, so that over a larger district there would be te 
uniformity. It left, however, the overlapping by the various MS 
authorities and the duplication of work for those engaged in _ 


+ 
vy 


building. i 3 

‘The course which I think might fairly have been taken is 
that the municipalities should have had placed in their hands _ 
all the powers which were not absolutely necessary to remain _ 
in the hands of a central authority, for while believing ina _ 
congregation of boroughs like London, that it must be ee 
necessary to have a central authority, there should be left itas  _ 
little executive work as possible, the actual administration — - 
being placed in the hands of the local authority. The central 
authority should make the by-laws and deal with such questions _ “ 


as main drainage, fire, water, metropolitan improvements, 
dwellings for the poorer classes, &c, which must be common _ 
to the whole of the Metropolis. Architects and surveyors will 
appreciate what I say when I state that the requirements with _ 
regard to building under the present system (or rather want of oy 
system) are complicated and overlapping, and that even while 
in a provincial city it is possible to pass one set of plansandgo 
only to one authority, in London plans have to be deposited in. 
almost unending succession and with several authorities. 1. Se 

It must seem wonderful to those who understand the diffi- 
culties that they are allowed to exist, but of course the many 
vested interests and the conservative feeling there always is _ 
with regard to existing institutions answers for’ much, while 
when legislation does come about the Bills are moreorless 
framed by men who have little or no practical or technical _ 
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knowledge of the questions for which they draft the Act. 

I think, therefore, for these and many other reasons, an. is 
extremely useful work on the part of the Society would be to a 
try and bring about simplification and codification of thea 
various Acts of Parliament affecting building operations, That _ 
there is considerable room for this to be done is evident, as I ie 
have stated, to every professional man and to every member of —_ 
the public who undertakes a building operation; it would bre® 
injure no one’s legitimate interests ; and while the professional _ = 
man would deal with his work with less difficulty, the building 
public would obtain a great saving of expense. Be ok ae to 


Following on these lines the Council of the Society may well _ 
lay themselves out to study the new London Government Act — 
with a view to suggesting from time to time, and to persist in 
attempting to bring about such transfer of powers and such 
rearrangement of duties as will simplify the practice which 
obtains in London with regard to building matters.. Evenifa 
thorough codification cannot be obtained opportunity may 
serve to obtain minor improvements, Rites a ee 

- Ihave before suggested the formation of a technical court 
as saving, in cases of light and air, delay, difficulty and 
expense; but such a court might well go farther and be 
appointed to try, at all events, certain classes of building cases. _ 
The uncertainty with regard to decisions under the resent _ 
method, as well as its delays, leaves it not only unsatisfactory, — fe 
but encourages litigation, often enough for improper purposes 

The Building Act Tribunal in London has, I think, proved 
itself satisfactory so far, and in such technical work as questions 
of light and air they ought to be, as a technical body, admirably 
adapted to give just and equitable decisions, and when this is _ 
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accomplished and has proved satisfactory, then with such ve5, 
modifications as may be necessary in its constitution, other _ 
classes of building cases might go to it. - . 2 ge tae os ae 
In the addresses which I have laid before you for the last 
two years I have drawn attention\to the practical work done by 
and being done still by the Society ; to go over it again would 
be merely to reiterate what has already been said. At the 58 
same time I feel quite confident that the work for the practical 
benefit of the profession and the public which has been under- : 
taken will be followed up with energy and discretion in the: "3 
future, more especially now that the action of the members has ei 
so much improved the Society’s financial position. And the 
generous support given by county members has been extremely = 
gratifying, as showing the appreciation of the work of tHe, Sa 
Council as being at least as much in their interest as those — apo 
nearer the Metropolis, The number of countymembers on the 
Council speaks also for the interest taken in the work of the __ 
Society in the provinces. a 
To recapitulate ; at the head of the list of objects on which 

to set our attention comes the question of registration, andin 
reference to what is said by detractors, I think it would be 

more dignified on the Society’s part not to take heed of the 3 
Statement of even the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, as not only was it incorrect in fact, if what 
we read was correctly transcribed, but it could only produce 
mutual recrimination between two bodies of professional men, 
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* which certainly should be avoided as being in the interests of 


none. - j 

I believe that registration is practically the head and centre 
of what is necessary for the protection of the public and the 
real elevation of the profession, and to obtain this must be 
always given our best endeavours. I think simplification and 
codification of the various Acts dealing with building matters, 
to produce uniformity all over the country, is also a work in 
which much good can be done, and is of the first importance, 
and as such I now urge it on the attention of the Society. 

The amending of the law dealing with rights of light and 
air, &c, is again a question of great importance, and while I 


- do not dwell on it further, I consider that it should always be. 


before the profession, and that every professional man ‘should 
work for its accomplishment. = Se 

These alone form a great programme, which, if faced, can 
with patience be accomplished, and its accomplishment will 
not only redound to the credit of the Society, but will be pro- 
ductive of many and valuable benefits to the public. 

There is one aspect.with regard to architectural work which 
it seems well to me I should touch upon at this date. We are 
now practically at the end of the nineteenth century, and in 
fact, my term of office will be expended for the greater part in 
the first year of the twentieth century. It seems, therefore, 
only right that I should look back, even if but shortly, at the 
advances which have been made in the work of the architect 
since the year 18co. 
comes, as it will do, in the train of increasing wealth, as with- 


out it the work done cannot be either as prolific, as good or as 


~ private dwellings, 


-carefully worked out, and there has been wealth at the command 

of the architect, as the country has vastly increased in wealth 
during the century. 

I believe that at no period of architecture was style and 
design so debased as in the latter part of the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. The squares of 
London and the rows of houses in many districts which date 
from that period speak strongly in this direction with regard to 
our dwellings, and there are few great buildings of the period 
‘to which one could refer with pride. 

Certainly there was art still in some of the work—I rather 


refer to detail work—but even then I am of opinion it was poor 


and thin, and the general design of the interiors was often ill- 
considered and cold. reece . 

One of the best examples of modern architecture, and in 
my opinion asa whole the best example, is the Law Courts of 


Brussels. I particularly consider these buildings good, because 
t no attempt at | 


they are free from any tricks of art, and there is 


over-ornamentation or of obtaining effect by it. It is the bold- 


“ness and grouping which gives its dignity to it, while the 
~ forcible nature of its design appeals to the thinking public to 


place it, as I believe they do, too, as one of the best buildings 
of the latter part of this century. But here in England we 
have also many buildings which speak well for the great 
advance which hasbeen made, and it is found not only in many 


of our public buildings, but in our great hotels, town halls, 


theatres and other buildings ; even our shops, and certainly our 
have made great advances, and the plain 
wall with holes in it has almost ceased to exist. Indeed, I 
think there is a strong feeling in London (which has been 


growing since the days when the old Board of Works com-. 


menced its great work of the Thames Embankment), that it 
should not only be the greatest and the wealthiest of the cities 
of the world, but that-it might also become one of the most 
beautiful. — ; 

"ondon has many advantages for such a claim ; one is its 
river, another is the fact that the architect being free, and not 
hampered by the necessity of erecting great boulevards of 
similar elevation produces buildings which, from the broken 
appearance they give when grouped together, producea pleasing 
and picturesque effect, which adds to the beauty of the city 
and is far more pleasing to the eye than.a more regular style 
could be. oa : ; 

- Thé ‘accommodation and luxuries of the small villas of to- 
day compare with the house of a similar class at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century so favourably that I have no doubt 


- many who compare them wonder ‘how their fathers or grand- 


fathers ever lived in the way they did. The sanitary arrange- 
ments, baths, lighting and a host of other attractions make the 
present villa a home which would have been envied could it 
have been seen or known of at the beginning of the century. 
~~ Tn no century of English history have such great strides 
been made. i 
empire the world has ever known. Its wealth has grown with 
it, and it certainly would be strange if art and architecture had 
not also. I am pleased to think that not only has the decora- 
tive portion of the architect’s work made advances, but what 
is so much more material, the sanitary part of his work has 
also equally advanced. When we remember the many 
periods at which plague or cholera during the past century 
have attacked and threatened this country, it is certainly not 
only a relief, but a very great stride indeed fo. know that prac- 
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Necessarily, a great deal of the advance. 


Great Britain itself has. grown into the greatest. 
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tically the work of the sanitary authorities, and the advance 
in the science of sanitation, has almost closed the door to its 
recurrence and to its consequent panic and fears in the future. 

I do not mean to suggest that disease may not make some 
entry, but what I do suggest is that it cannot spread broadcast 
over the country under the sanitary regulations and appliances 
which are now insisted upon. 

It will be even more effectually prevented when provincial 
regulations are made more in accordance with, and more 
strictly administered with, those of the. towns and cities of the 
kingdom. 

No doubt, considerable advance has still to be made, and 
there is room for it in the near future, but what I am interested 
to show at the moment, is, the vast difference there is for the 
better when we compare the state of this country so far as this 
part of the architect’s work is concerned as it is now, with 
what it was in 1800. 

There is no doubt that during the same period invention 
and improvements have come upon us to such an enormous 
extent and with such rapidity that many things which would 
otherwise be considered great are dwarfed and lost sight of; 
still, but a little thought will show what strides sanitation has 


-made. 


‘I trust, in the struggle for improvement, that the question 
of sanitation will always be kept well to the front, as whatever 
the wealth of the people without health it is of little value. 

Let me, in conclusion, urge upon members of the profession, 
and of this Society in particular, that even if their influence or 
the time that they can devote to the elevation of architecture, 
and to deal with the questions which I have laid before them 
are small, it is still a material help,-not only from the point of 
view that every little helps, but from the fact that it shows. that 
all are taking an interest, and nothing gives encouragement to 
those who are devoting their best energies to the work so much 
as to feel that all are taking this interest in it, and following and 
helping in the same direction. 

-I have again to thank the members very much for the 
honour they have done me in placing me again in the presi- 
dential chair, and I need not say that my best endeavours and 
sincerest work will be given to help forward the work of the 
Society. In conclusion, let me say I hope I shall receive, as 
heretofore, the help and assistance of the members as heartily 
and thoroughly as the help and assistance of the Council is 
always given to the work we all have before us. 


THE COST OF COTTAGE BUILDING. 


EPLYING to an article in the Sfecfator asking, “Is it 
wholly out of the question that a labourer’s cottage 
should be built for 100/ ?” Dr. F. W. Bussell, vice-principal of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, says :—“‘ I venture to say it is quite 
possible, provided two are built together. I have just erected 
a. pair on Shelland Green, near Stowmarket, in Suffolk. I have 
attempted to retain all the old-fashioned features of the houses 
which lie near. The material is red brick, and the outside 
plasterwork artistically ornamented in patterns in the style dear 
to lovers of East Anglia. The windows are diamond panes in 
leaden sockets, and all of them open. The accommodation is, 
in the larger house of the two, a good parlour, 15 feet by 
14 feet ; a kitchen, with copper fitted and baking oven, besides 
range complete ; larder and storehouse and back door. Above, 
three bedrooms, two with fireplace ; and staircase and landing 
to itself, and not opening into any room In the smaller house, 
parlour and kitchen as before but two bedrooms only, both 
with grates. These I built in the most substantial fashion for 
200/,, complete, architect’s fee and supervision being: included. 
When some friends of mine last harvest thanksgiving went over 
the houses, the verdict was that they were fit for anyone to live 
in; and they have been, from the side of substantial work, 
passed by the Board of Agriculture. The smaller house has 
heen taken at a rental of 4/. 45. a year, including small garden ; 
and the other, which I am at present keeping for my own use, 
should make at least 5/. 1os., which works out (allowing for re- 
pairs) at quite a fair percentage on 200/, as things gonow. I see 
no justification for mixing up business and charity. By all means 
let a wealthy landowner build free houses for his tenantry if he 
likes, but it is absurd for the ordinary man first to squander 
money on ugly and often inconvenient cottages, and then 
grumble because he cannot get a return of more than 1} per 
cent. or 2-per cent on his outlay. I shall be pleased to show 
the plans to anyone who may be interested in this problem of . 
supplying our werking people with bright and comfortable 
houses, in which the tenant shall not complain of his rent and 
the landlord need not grumble at his percentage.” 
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“whe Winter Exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours will be opened on Monday next... 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE town of Chinon possessed since 1834 a picture by 
Dexacroix which was presented by Louis PHILIPpE’s 
Government, ‘The painter was in favour at the time, for 
the king’s family and THrers admired his works. . There is 
not much to be seen which is attractive to an amateur in 
Chinon, and the Aadedais was therefore of more importance 
in the Hotel de Ville than it would be in musées which 
possessed many pictures. Chinon, like many other provincial 
towns, tinds it so hard to pay its quota to the national 
exchequer there is little left to meet local necessities. The 
Municipal Council were in consequence unable to under- 
take street repairs, and there was no way to raise the sum 
that was required. At this juncture the authorities of the 
Louvre desired to add the Radelais to the Crusaders, the 
Barque of Dante, the Massacre of Scio, and other paintings 
by DELAcRoIX, for it suggested another phase of his genius. 
The large sum of 4,oo0/ was offered for the painting, and 
the Council could not resist the temptation to part with 
their only work of art. As was to be expected, people who 
were indifferent about the work are now raising an outcry 
against the transaction, but that is only wasted energy. 
They have still a chance of retaining the Rade/ais, for it is 


exceedingly doubtful whether the Government will approve 


of the arrangement by the Louvre officials, 


From the defective construction of Irish streets and 
roads it has been risky for contractors to utilise traction- 
engines to convey materials. A judgment which has been 
delivered by Lord Chief Justice O’BRIEN will raise another 
obstacle to the use of the engines. The owner of a traction: 
engine was sued by the sanitary authority of Armagh for 
damages caused to a water-main and a drain-pipe which 
were laid under streets in the town of Keady. ‘The engine 
was constructed according to the statutable requirements, 
and there was no negligence in guiding it; evidently the 
streets were not well constructed. 
another view was taken of the circumstances. The Lord 
Chief Justice came to the conclusion that the pipes were-in 
a position sufficiently below the surface to protect 
them from any injury caused by ordinary traffic, 
and therefore. the. engine was the cause of the 
damage. His Lordship held that the sanitary authority 
was not bound to consider the possibility of a locomotive 
passing in a future time along the road. He maintained 
that to regulate one’s action not merely with a view to 
ordinary traffic, but with a view to the possible action: of 
wrong-doers, would only operate as an encouragement and 
license to wrong-doing. In fact, it would amount. to the 
subordination of the exercise of legal rights to the commission 
of wrong. If the defendants were absolved from liability, 
then every person who made a culvert, cellar or repository of 
any sort beneath the roadway where a traction engine might 
at some time pass should, in their construction of them, 
make special provision against the abnormal and injurious 
effect of such engines, but there was no such obligation’ on 
the public. Judgment was therefore given for the plaintiffs, 
with costs. With all respect for so high an authority we must 
say the decision, in which three other judges concurred, is 
based on a partial view of the circumstances. When the 


Locomotive Acts were passed the character of traction-_ 


engines was prescribed. They were foundto be useful to 
the public, and were therefore legalised, but under strict 
conditions. In an ordinary English town a_traction- 
engin€é or a steam-roller can pass along the streets 
without risk to the gas-pipes, water-pipes or sewers 
which are below. In an Trish town the ‘case. is 
otherwise. The President of the College of Surgeons in 
Ireland has just declared that ten cases arising during a 
week from accidents in one street in Dublin have been 
treated in a hospital where he attends, and owing to the 
condition of the streets people are afraid to travel on out- 
side cars. In a town like Keady the streets are not likely 
to be better constructed than those of the metropolis. In 
fact, in most towns in Ireland the conditions are abnormal 
if compared with English streets. Under similar circum. 
stances there would be little likelihood of an accident 
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When the case came ie 
before the County Court it was dismissed; but on appeal 


arising in England, and it is hard that people who are 
within their rights in. employing engines should be mulcted 
through the defective conditions of Irish streets. 


THAT remarkable example of estimating construction, © 


the Horton Manor Asylum, came before the London 
County Council on Tuesday, and it is needless to say the 
usual condonation followed after a*show of opposition, 
The building was estimated to cost 3s0,000/. After an 
expenditure of 420,000/, by the Works Department a new 
estimate, amounting to 456,000, has been concocted, and 
it is only reasonable to conclude the last is about as trust- 
worthy as the first. But if the people of the Metropolis 


will allow their representatives to play at carrying out 


buildings they must expect to meet enormous demands. 
The finance committee prepared a special report in which 
it was declared that the action of the asylums committee in 
bringing up an estimate for 350,000/. and then, without 
permission of the Council, exceeding it by so large a sum, 


was calculated to take away from the Council that control. 


over its expenditure which it was so essential that the 
Council should retain. In the vote of 350,0004, only 
244,270¢. was allowed for the superstructure, but the work 
was given to the Works Department for 284,4457. -The 
contract for the foundation. showed an excess of 24,0007, 
over the sum voted. Thus on these two items alone it 
must have been apparent in July 1898 that there would be 
an excess of 64,o00/. It is not the first time the finance 
committee have appeared as censors of the conduct. of 
“other committees, but not much importance is attached to 
whatis said. There is a spirit of mutual toleration in Spring 
Gardens. The finance committee can declaim as much 
as they like about controlling expenditure so’ long as the 
works and asylums committees are allowed to expend 
money freely and exceed estimates by over 30 per cent, 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CATHEDRAL SERIES,_WELLS: THE LADY CHAPEL, 


HOTEL DE LEUROPE, LEICESTER SQUARE, 


pres 


184 AND 186 REGENT STREET, w. 


" WYNDHAM’3 THEATRE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, wW.c. 


HE new theatre which Mr, Wynpuam has had erected ~ 
in Charing Cross Road is an intéresting addition to 


a locality which is rivalling the Strand in the number of. its 
places of entertainment. 


more capacious than the Criterion, which from its.opening.. = 937 
But in the — ; 


has been associated with the actor’s name. 
number of exits it has a provision for safety which exceeds 
some larger theatres. As non-inflammable wood is used 
throughout the risk of fire is further minimised, 
G. R. SpracuE having so much experience in designing 
works of the class, he could hardly fail to design a commo- 
dious, comfortable and handsome theatre. The Spectators. 
in all classes of seats can see and hear with ease, and the eye 
is pleased in the intervals by the appearance of the interior, 


which is well adapted for the sort of plays which are likely — 


to be produced. In the course of the year visitors will be 
able to resort to a roof garden between the acts, an addi- 
tional attraction which is sure to please. The: lighting of | 
the theatre has received much attention, The whole of the 
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Wyndham’s Theatre is not much 
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balcony and dress-circle fronts and the proscenium electric. 


light fittings were designed and manufactured by Messrs. | 


ALFRED SLATTER & Co., of Buckingham Chambers, Buck- 


ingham Street, Strand, W.C. The fittings are of Louis XVI. ~ 


period to harmonise with the decorations. This firm, we 


understand, have designed and manufactured the whole of aS 5 
the electric-light fittings for the Coronet Theatre, London; 


Empire Theatre, Bradford; Empire ‘Theatre, Holloway; 
et) Theatre, Balham; ‘Terriss Theatre, Rotherhithe, 
uC, } 2 Pa 6 A ae Ss iS: ! 
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‘PROPOSED SCHOOL AT ROME. 


Ras following statement and appeal for public support has 


been issued by the committee formed for promoting the 


establishment of a British School at Rome on lines corre- 


nS 


_ sponding to those of the school which was established some 


years ago at Athens :— 

~~ The British School at Athens has now been in existence for 
thirteen years, and in spite of its comparatively slender 
resources it has won for itself an honourable place by the side 
of the older and wealthier schools of France and Germany. 

_ But a British School at Rome has still to be established. 
Germany, France, Austria and now the United States: all 
possess more or less well-equipped institutions ;- Great Britain 
almost alone among the great European States is unrepresented. 

The time has surely come when this omission should be 
supplied. For many years past excellent work has been done 
in Rome by British scholars, archeologists, topographers, his- 
torians and students of art. Every winter season finds British 
students at work there in one line of study or another, while 
the number of educated travellers who visit- Rome steadily 
increases. 

- What is needed in Rome is what is now provided at Athens, 


a recugnised British centre of study and research, which 


should offer to British students the advantages. which German, 
French and American students already enjoy. 

The establishment of such a school would be. warmly 
welcomed by the committee of the school at Athens, not only 
on general grounds, but because of the opportunity it would 
give to their own students to complete the training received at 
Athens by a period of study at Rome and vice versd. The two 
British schools would, in fact, help and strengthen each other. 

It has also been ascertained that the proposal has the 


cordial approval of English residents in Rome and of Her 


- Majesty’s Ambassador to the Quirinal, 
The work to be done by a British school at Rome would in 
‘many respects be similar to that at present done by the school 


at Athens. 


undertaken by the Italian authorities. 


rt. It would be a training ground for students fresh from the 
universities or other institutions, who would receive there the 
help and guidance which are perhaps more needed in Rome, 
with its complex history and varied interests, than anywhere 
else. 

2. It would serve as a centre round which more mature 
students would naturally group themselves. Such a recognised 
centre would not only stimulate intercourse and sympathy 
between workers who are now isolated, but would, as the 
experience of the older schools in Rome has shown, make more 
concerted and continuous work possible. 

3. The school would also, it may be hoped, prove of assist- 
ance to British visitors anxious for information and advice in 


~ the study of the perplexing confusion of monuments with which 


the traveller is confronted in Rome. 

On the other hand, there would be differences due to 
differing conditions. In the case of the school at Athens the 
excavation of ancient sites has naturally formed an important 
part of the work. Buta British school at Rome would, like 
the existing foreign schools, be debarred from excavation by the 
rules of the Italian Government. Though, however, excavation 


is out of the question; there would be plenty of work to be 


done in topographical exploration, in the study of museums 

and in the examination of the results yielded by the excavations 

In addition, we may 
refer to the growing importance of the prehistoric antiquities 
discovered in recent years, and to the field for investigation 
offered by Magna Greecia and Sicily. 

It is obvious too that in some respects the work of a school 
at Rome would be more many-sided than is possible at Athens. 
It would be less predominantly classical and archeological, 
and its students would be found in the galleries, libraries and 
churches, as well as in the museums, on the Palatine and in the 
Forum. A school at Rome would also be a natural centre from 


_ which work could be directed and organised at Naples, Florence, 


‘ of Medizeval history, of paleeography and of Italian art. 


=F 


Venice and elsewhere in Italy. 

It is not, therefore, only to those who are interested in 
classical history or archeology that the proposed school should 
be of service, but equally to students of Christian antiquities, 


It is clearly desirable that the school at Athens and the 
school at Rome should be closely and intimately connected, 


and should, if possible, be managed by a single committee, 


‘and that the universities, the British Museum and other learned 
bodies should be given as direct an interest as possible in both. 
It would, moreover, be of great importance to. connect the 


_ Record Office, and its representatives in Italy, with the school 


at Rome, 


~The immediate control of the school would necessarily be 


_ vested in a director, who should be a man of wide sympathies 
and of sufficient attainments and standing to hald his own 


“4yith the heads of the foreign schools. Pe 
to secure a house or flat, where at least. 


. 


It would be essential 


applied nowadays, 


a library and reading-room could be provided, and probably 
apartments for the director. 

It would also be desirable, as in the case of the school at 
Athens, to offer at least two studentships every year to be held 


at the school. 


Taking all these needs into consideration, it is estimated that 
the smallest sum which would be required to establish and to 
maintain the school in any degree of efficiency would be for 
initial outlay 3,060/,, and for income 1,090/. a year. 

It is proposed to issue in the spring of next year an appeal 
for the schools of Rome and Athens jointly, and all persons 
interested in promoting the study of art, archeology, and 
history, Mediaeval as well as Classical, are earnestly invited to 
co-operate in making that appeai effective. In the meantime, 
subscriptions and donations in aid of either school, and 
promises of support, will be gratefully received and acknow- 
ledged by the hon. treasurer of the British School at Athens, 
Mr. Walter Leaf, 6 Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Further information with reference to the proposed Roman 
school can be obtained from Professor H. F. Pelham, Trinity 
College, Oxford ; Professor J. S. Reid, Caius College, Cam- 
bridge ; or Mr. William Loring, 2 Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 
last at 9g Conduit Street, W., Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
Prynne, president, in the chair. 
The following were elected ‘members :—Messrs. E. H. 


Bullock, J. G. Burgess, L. R. Cargill, E. ‘Cooper, J. H. Garry, 


C. G. Gordon, P. W. Lovell, E. Olarte, N. C. Smith and J. D. 
Tate. 

The President. proposed a vote of congratulation to their 
lecturer and friend, Mr. R. Elsey Smith, on his appointment to 
the Proféssoiship of Architecture and Building Construction 
at King’s College, London. The motion was carried with 
acclamation. 

A paper, which was illustrated by the aid of a large 
number of examples of fine silk adapted for decorative 
purposes, besides lantern ‘slides, designs, &c , was read by Sir 
Thomas Wardle, of Leck, on 


Art as Applled to the Weaving and Printing of 
7 Textile Fabrics. 
Egypt. 


The textile industry is one of the earliest. History and the 
ancient monuments of Egypt clearly prove its existence for at 
least 6,000 years. We possess no textiles of that early period, 
but the paintings in the pyramids show the Egyptians clothed 
in garments of red, blue and yellow, with patterned geometrical 
devices, of which the lotus and papyrus plants and the 
scarabeeus or dung beetle predominate, as well as other 
motives, chiefly of sacred animals and other plants. 

Slide No. 1.—It is a pleasing idea that the designing of 
patterns from the earliest times was predominated by a 
meaning. The term “unmeaning” so often and so justly 
well signifies the patterns as a whole of the 
last 100 years or more. The meanings which educed the older 
designs were chiefly symbolical of religious beliefs, as witness 
one of the earliest Egyptian ornaments, the scarabzeus, which 
has been well described as follows :—‘This insect has the 
remarkable habit of laying its eggs in excrement, with which it 
envelopes the egg, and of forming a little ball. The beetle 
draws this ball after it with his hind legs until the surface 
hardens. The ball, which contains the embryo of a new life, 
and which the heat of the sun’ will awaken, was to the 
Egyptians symbolical of the globe, out of which new life 
would spring, and also of the minuteness of the Creator’s work.” 

Likewise, the lotus and papyrus plants, which prevail in 
Egyptian architecture and painting, were symbols of the nourish- 
ment of the body and mind. A species of serpent whose bite 
was instant death symbolised the sovereignty of life over death. 


Assyrian. 

No. 2.-The sculptured records of the Assyrians show that 
this ancient people were not behind in the textile arts. The 
next slide shows a piece of the dress of an Assyrian king, upon 
which are shown figures of men in long, flowing’ robes, with a 
variety of mythical subjects, and in the centre is the disc of the 
sun ascending on the wings of an eagle, the symbol alike of 
Egyptian and Assyrian sun worship, below which is the Hom or 
tree of life, with its pomegranate-like fruit. ” 

In the Bible we find a number of references to the textile 
arts. In the thirty-fifth chapter of Exodus Moses, speaking of 
the ten large tapestries of the Tabernacle, says ;—“ Them hath 
God filled with wisdom of heart, to work all manner of work of ~ 
the engraver, and of the cunning workman, and of the em- 
broiderer in blue and in purple, and in fine linen, and of the 
weaver ;” and further, in the thirty-ninth chapter, Moses, in 
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speaking of Aaron’s priestly dress, states :—“ And they made 
upon the hems of the robe pomegranates of blue and purple 
and scarlet and twined linen.” What fruit is there which has 
dominated artistic decorative design like the pomegranate in 
all the succeeding ages, and worthily, for it was. the symbol of 
love? Jupiter made the bridal Juno taste of pomegranates. 

In the circle surrounding the tree of life you will see 
alternate palmettos and pomegranates ; the figures are those of 
priests.. The winged figures are cherubim with human and 
eagles’ heads. = 


China. 


For thousands of years before our era China has practised the 
weavers and embroiderer’s arts, and, above all other countries, 
the materials were chiefly of silk. The printing of fabrics in 
China and Japan is both curious and interesting. Some of it 
is done without blocks, especially in’ Japan, by stencilling 
through stiff paper in which the desigrs are cut. This work is 
often enriched by embroidery being worked upon: it, and very 
artistic effects are thus obtained. Of the antiquity of printing 
in these countries history does not give us much information, 
but the treatment of their colouring and designing is of a very 
traditional kind, the latter belonging to the grotesque and 
symbolic category ; but in flower drawing they excel. We can, 
I think, safely infer from their modern craftsmanship what was 
characteristic of their ancient work. A great feature of 
Chinese designing is their adherence, to ancient ideals, and a 
great reluctance to change or to be influenced by modern 
styles, for Chinese art in textile work, lke that of Indian—of 
which I shall presently have. more to say—rests where it has 
been for ages. 

No. 3.—Chinese fantastic treatment of figure forms may be 
said to be typified in their dragons, the most important of which 
has the head of a chameleon, the horns of a stag, the claws of 


an eagle, and the tail of a serpent; thisis symbolic of supreme. 


wisdom, The next slide illustrates very well this idea The 
dragon is the martial device of the emperor, and that of the 
empress is the phcenix. The phoenix, with a peacock’s tail and 
head covered with protuberances, is the symbol of a long and 
happy life. = 

It is impossible in the circumscribed space of one paper to 
cover the whole archeological textile ground, and therefore 
the textile work of many countries, such as those of Greece 
and Rome, must necéssarily be omitted. 


Byzantine, 


But the patterned cloths of Byzantium must find a place, 
especially as our European museums and churches are rich in 
vestures of that time, and more especially so from the fact that 
Byzantine patterns, culminating probably in Justinian’s time, 
did not lose their influence in the pattern-designer’s mind for 
many centuries after—say up to the fourteenth century—as I 
shall be able to show. 

I will put on the screen half a dozen slides of woven fabrics 
illustrative of Byzantine designing, commencing with Nos. 4 
and 5. ® 

It is to the Emperor Justinian that Europe is indebted for 
the great development of Christian art in architecture and 
textile designing, ; 

In this early era, the first half of the sixth century, a new 
epoch arose and a new style was inaugurated, and its influence, 
as I have just said, remained as a great artistic power until the 
thirteenth century, f 

Justinian introduced the cultivation. of the’ silkworm or 
sericulture into Europe from China, and was not slow’ to per- 
ceive the great importance of the art of silk weaving. He 
caused Imperial factories to be built, and engaged clever 
designers and weavers from Persia. 3 

The influence of Persian ideas in By 
to see, ye 

No. 6. This slide represents a man fighting with a lion ; 
perhaps Hercules fighting the Nemzan lion, Samson slaying 
the lion, or a representation of Christian martyrs struggling 
with wild beasts in Rome. : ioe) 3 
_ No. 7 is a representation of two Persian kings hunting 
lions. . Ec? eS 

No. 8 is an illustration of th 
popular at Byzantium in the time of Justinian. It consists of 
a figured centre with a chariot drawn by four horses. This 
fabric is to be seen at the cathedral of Aix Ja Chapelle. 

No. 9 represents a rare fabric from the church of St. Mary, 
Dantzig. It contains an Arabian inscription, ‘ Assultan al alim,” 
the wise sultan.. 

This is a later fabric, 
Islam ascendency. "4 

No. Io represents a fabric with an all-over Byzantine design 
of great ingenuity, heralding the diaper work of the later 
Gothic times, It is the pattern on 


zantine patterns is easy 


e chariot races which were 


and belongs to the time of the early 
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Closely associated with Byzantine treatment is the Co 
weaving of the Christian Copts of Egypt, large collection 
which have been exhumed from the ancient burial-grounds 
Sakkarah and Akhinim, in Upper Egypt, by Mr. Flin 
Petrie: Some small specimens are on the table, and I ha 
two lantern slides, Nos. 104 and 11, with two figures. dancin 


~~ 
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on one side and the other... Bak ae 
The patterning of these cloths is very varied and interesting 
and dates from the fourth to the tenth centuries. It is remark- 
able that the dyes, chiefly red, blue, green, yellow and purp 
are so fast as to have scarcely changed their colour s 
their entombment, and what is particularly interesting, some 
them bear evidence of careful maternal darning. The d 


were evidently buried in their holiday garments. — A 
_ No. 10A.—There are two reproduced silk fabrics of Cop 
patterns on the wall, At Akhinim, as I have just said, < 
printing block was discovered, carved in the pattern you will 
see in the upper part of the slide which I will put or t 
screen. The tissues, mostly in the form of tunics and 
garments, date from the earliest centuries of our era dowi 
the ninth or tenth. ee Ce eee 
Most likely Egypt. was the centre of production of t 
printed work, whence it was fora long time distributed | 
Western Europe. Akhinim was for centuries celebrated 
weaving woollen fabrics. hol, ee ee 
A piece of fine linen printed in reserve, white circles or 
blue ground, was found in the tomb of St Cesarius of Arles- 
sixth-century work. A piece of cotton cloth printed in 
gold and black, representing Ganymede carried away by 
eagle, was found in the church of Quedlinburg. — Profess 
Lessing considers this piece to date from the sixth to th 
eighth centuries. These two designs, with others, are shown on 
the same slides as that with the printed block. = 
On the same screen are a few patterns of the prin 
fabrics found in ancient France, Holland, Germany, Aus 
and Italy—chiefly human figure subjects, with birds, drag 
foliage, pomegranates, and later on fleur-de-lys. = 


- Mi 


Saracenic, Sicilian. 
Next in order follow the interesting designs, both wo 
and printed, of Saracenic or Sicilian inspiration, which I sh 
explain at more length when I come to speak of St. Cuthb 
burial robe. go NE TSE RR 1 Sie aha a ee 
_ No. 12. contains three typical Sicilian designs, S25. ~2 
No. 13 is a pattern printed on linen with silver on an ind 
ground, and has a treatment of stags and eagles. = 
-No. 14 is a Saracenic pattern of the thirteenth cent 
printed on linen. | ee Ree. errno 
No. 15 is also a Saracenic print, a white wax reserve 
ground of indigo of the twelfth century. Sener t 
No. 16 is a device of eagles, lions killing ducks 
Sicilian, and a woven fabric in the museum of the W 
School, Crefeld. — : LU ee 
A lion seizing a duck pursued by an eagle means that the 
possessor of this garment was valiant enough to snatch the 
booty from the claws of the eagle, the eagle signifying luck and 
riches, the lion power and hunger. =F <eSes 
No. 17.— The explanation of this~ beautiful and 
motive is explained in the picture. I am unacquainted with 
meaning, but doubtless it has one. I reproduced it asa 
which may be seen on one of the cards.- = 
No. 18 —In this design we see a lion and a hoopoe; it 
be inferred that the fabric belonged to the robe of a strong 
wise sovereign, since the hoopoe signifies wisdom, Moreov 


kK 


So 


| riding on an eagle’s back foretells riches, and if 


-is kepta 


the garment in which the 
German emperor, Otho the Great, was buried. This dates 
from the tenth century. A small portion of the actual*cloth is 
exhibited on the table, , se 3 


a little inscription in the narrow border of the stuff sa 
“ The Wise.” +r Sok rst EN aes 

No. 19 is.a crowded design, which shows a womanc cht 
a hare with a net, and holding by a chain or cord a hound 
a spotted cheetah. -Beneath this we see a woman wil 
eagle. From Arabian symbolism we learn (says Professor 
Karabaeck, of Vienna) that the catching of the hare signifies — 
opulence, marriage and increase of family. To dream of 
a person should — 
see a woman carried on an eagie’s back, he will eventually 
arrive at government. Bae mrs tee i 

No, 20.—This is a reproduction of a design often used 
ecclesiastical decoration. Two stags are fastened with chains, 
lifting their eyes to heaven, kneeling. — Dewdrops and s 
beams fall from the sun, which is partly hidden by clouds. The 
stag is suppcsed to symbolise the soul weary of. life and 
yearning for eternal rest, beautifully expressed in the forty- 
second Psalm—‘ As the hart pants after the water-brooks, so 
panteth my soul after Thee, O God?) = = = 7 

No 21.—In the treasury of the church at Maestri 


cht th 
piece of stuff which belonged to the garment of S 
Servatius, the patron of the church, in which he was buried. 
The figured part of this design is surrounded by connected 
circles, having a diameter of a quarter of a yard. Within the 
circles two brothers stand upon a Doric column, perhaps — 
Romulus and Remus, or the two Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. — 
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_of the older class. 


a. 
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On each side of the column a bull is being sacrificed. Two 
angels pour out a libation. 

“No. 22.—The symbolical interpretation of these Sicilian 
designs is well exemplified in this picture. The dog, the 
symbol of the human soul, has been freed from this mortal 
life, as indicated by the broken chain ; the eagle, the symbol of 
Divinity, having descended from heaven to break the chain, 


now steers the soul to the abode of the blessed, and this action 
_ takes place under the shade of the great and mighty tree of the 


Church whose branches overspread the world. This design 
was probably made for the use of funerals. It is found ona 
cope from the church of St. Mary, Dantzig, and now partly in 
the South Kensington Museum. I have reproduced it as a 
print. It is a remarkably effective and interesting subject. 


The St. Cuthbert Prints, — 

This and the next slide are facsimile reproductions of white 
and coloured silk cloths, vestments in which St. Cuthbert’s 
body was wrapped A D. 1100 when it was reburied in Durham 
Cathedral. The account of the original cloths is imteresting. 
In the year t104, Reginald, a monk of Durhan, describing 
three robes in which the body of St..Cuthbert was clothed, says 
they were taken off, and describes the three robes by which 
they were replaced in his time. These last, he says, were of a 
similar nature to those which were taken off, but of greater 
elegance. 

The occasion of the reclothing was the translation of St. 
Cuthbert’s body to the tomb prepared for it in the magnificent 
new cathedral of Durham, From A.D. 999 to 1093 it had lain 
in the Anglican cathedral of Durham, and from 1093 to r104 
it lay in the temporary tomb prepared for it when they began 
to pull down the Anglican cathedral to make way for the 
present Norman church. Reginald says that the robe nearest 
the body in 1104 was “of silk, thin, and of most delicate 
texture;” the next he describes as “costly, of incomparable 
purple cloth;” the third, or outermost, was “of the finest 
linen.” When the tomb was opened in 1827 they found first 
the linen robe and then portions of the two silk robes. One of 
these robes was of thinnish silk, the ground colour amber, the 
ornamental parts literally covered with leaf gold, and the fringe 
a braid of the same colour stitched on with a needle. This.is 
the robe from which the knight with hawk and hound, the 
rabbits, &c, are copied. Another was a robe of thick, soft 
silk; the colour had been brilliant beyond measure. — It is the 
urn or island pattern. The ground within the circle is red; the 


- fruit and foliage yellow with red stalks; the urn or flower basket, 


the ducks and the sea red, yellow and purple; the porpoises 
yellow and red, and the pattern round the border of the robe 
red, Slide 23.—These two correspond to the description by 
Reginald of the two robes placed next the body. The trans- 
lation of the body having been contemplated for so many 
years there was plenty of time for having special robes made. 
It is very tempting to believe that the urn represents Farne 
Island, blossoming with Christian virtues, and bearing abun- 
dance of Christian fruit, the fish and the water birds. Slide 24.— 
St. Cuthbert’s porpoises and eider-ducks; the knight with hawk 
and hound, the great secular position of the Bishop ot Durham, 
and so on. : 

St. Cuthbert’s life was chiefly spent in the monastery at 
Farne Island, and when he died his body was brought to 
Durham Cathedral. Up to the time of, and long after, his 
reburial, there was no silk-weaving in England, therefore the 


silk cloths must have been imported, and probably ordered, 
_ from abroad, the designs printed upon them being of Eastern 
character, mainly of Persian treatment. 


At that time, when 
the Normans conquered Northern Sicily, towards the end of 


the eleventh century; a flourishing school of Arab silk-weavers 


had been established there for more than a century. The 
Norman kings, who highly appreciated the beauty of these 


silken stuffs, granted special privileges to the Arab weavers, 
so that they continued to work their silk looms under the rule 


of the Christian conquerors; thus from the eleventh to the 
fourteenth century Palermo continued to be the chief centre 
for the production of woven and figured silk. 

The products of these Sicilian looms were exported widely 
throughout Europe, especially for ecclesiastical vestments, 
frontals and dossals. The stuffs woven by these Siculo-Arab 
craftsmen were of two classes : first, the textiles woven before 
the Norman Conquest, 1080-90 ; and second, the textiles of the 
period when these Arab workmen were employed by their 


_ Norman conquerors. 


In the second period the designs were of endless variety, 
and showed greater freedom than in the first period, in which 
the designing done (whether woven or printed) was more from 


purely Oriental motives, mostly of Persian origin—such as a 
‘warrior on horseback with a hawk on his wrist, attended by a 


hound, 

The two chief pieces of printed silk which were used to re- 
enfold the body of St. Cuthbert in 1104 are valuable examples 
One has the horseman, and the border is 
decorated with sham Arabic letters. The other, which Raine 
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in his interesting work on the exhumation of St. Cuthbert, took 
to be a representation of Farne Island, with its rabbits and 
eider ducks, belongs to the semi-classical styles of pattern, 
This proves the antiquity of European tissue-printing, although 
by Eastern workmen. 

The artistic weaving of textiles spread from Palermo to 
Lucca in the middle of the thirteenth century, and after that to 
Milan, Florence, Bologna, Venice, and Genoa. The Saracenic 
styles gradually gave way to the more flowing and geometrical 
forms of the Renaissance, in which the pomegranate became a 
leading type, and gradually by the end of the fourteenth 
century, figures of animals disappeared totally. 

Few of the world’s fabrics of any age have been more 
celebrated than the old Genoese velvets and brocades and the 
rich fabrics from the looms of Florence and Venice. Italy 
became, and is also, a silk-growing country; the mulberry 
flourished there and with it sericulture was a certainty. The 
early Italian dyers practised the tradition of the further East, 
and with indigo for blue, kermes and afterwards cochineal for 
red, gave them power in tinctorial application which made 
their coloured fabrics famous and permanent. 

_ The permanency of their dyes and the beauty of their 
colourings gave them for centuries an enviable ascendency. 


Painter-Designers.—Carlo Crivelli, Fifteenth Century. 


We now come to what may be called the Genoese velvet 
and Italian damask period, the period of the Renaissance and 
of the Italian painters. Of this interesting class of designing I 
have brought some very interesting examples, but I have only 
a few lantern slides. She 

Although Italy might have depended more for its Renais- 
sance silk designs upon designers of the craft than upon 
painters, we know in how many instances painters and archi- 
tects. have excelled, and do still excel, in the decorative 
treatment of patterned work ; and I believe such influence and 
work can be traced in the designs of some of the great Italian 
painters’ pictures. Take as an example Carlo Crivelli, who 
painted in the middle and latter part of the fifteenth century. 
In his pictures we see elaborate designs in brocaded silk, as I 
shall show you further on, indicative and typical of the con- 
ventional Venetian brocades and velvets of that time. Slides 25 
to 28.—The patterns he painted are all different in design, but 
there is a saméness and individuality of diaper treatment 
which makes me incline to the opinion that he was also a 
pattern designer for the Italian weavers and printers of those 
days. ‘he patterns in the pictures of Fra Angelico and Paul 
Veronese in the National Gallery are worth studying, being 
suggestive of earlier patterned treatment, as well as of 
influences in artistic design which operated for centuries later. 

I will put upon the screen a few designs taken from robes 
of Crivelli’s pictures in the National Gallery. Mr. Sidney 
Vacher a few years ago did historical designing a great service 
by working out the designs of dress in the old pictures of 
Madonnas and saintly women in this collection. Iam indebted 
to his book for a few of them, and I think you will be of my 
opinion that these designs were Crivelli’s own. See slides 25, 
26, 27, 28. 

No. 29 is one of the fifteenth century which I have repro- 
duced as a cotton velvet print. 

No. 30 is froin velvet, and of about the same age. 

No. 31 is a beautiful Italian velvet design. The pome- 
granate is placed in the centre as a symbol of Christian love, 
and is surrounded by blossoms and fruit, “the whole being 
symbolically interpreted to mean that love, by the aid of faith, 
brings forth the fruit of everlasting life.” 

Nos. 31A and 31B show a later date and a change. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries designs were in 
a transition state between the Italians and the later French 
schools, types of which are to be seen in the following 
slides, Nos. 32, 33, 34 and 35. The diminution in size of 
patterning was caused by the introduction of Spanish styles of 
dress throughout Europe. The narrow folds and slashings of 
the garments required small patterns, which took the character 
of fleurs semées or strewn flowers, as in the next slide. 

The following three slides show the tastes of geometrical 
designing in Germany at this period, These patterns are 
printed in butchers’ blue on a white ground on linen, and were 
used sometimes as cheap altar cloths. 

Nos. 36 and 37 are sixteenth-century patterns ; the next 
following, No. 38, is a little later. : 

No. 39 is an eighteenth-century print on cotton of uncon- 
ventional fleurs semées. 

From this time down to Louis Seize, pattern designing 
underwent a great change. It lost much of that conventional 
character which is after all the. charm and the necessity of a 
good pattern. We find introductions of naturalistic flowers and 
foliage ; the pomegranate gave way to the flower vase, imita- 
tions of ribbons, lace, birds, quadrupeds, horns of plenty, fruit, 
baskets of flowers, and lastly, Chinese influences, pictorial’ 
representations of Scripture, and other subjects ; architectural 
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al-fresco scenes reaching into the eighteenth century, and cul- 
minating in the time of Louis XVI., as the following slides will 
show :— 

No. 40. The next slide is evidently from Chinese influences. 
It is an eighteenth-century print on linen madder on white. — 

No. 41. The next slide represents Mary Stuart quitting 
France, It is a print on cotton red on white. 

No. 42 is architectural, a madder print on white ground. 

No. 43 is a very interesting German print on linen, a white 
reserve on indigo; the subject, as you will see described, is 
Joshua and Caleb returning from the Promised Land laden 
with grapes. 

Nos. 44 and 45 are Arcadian subjects, printed in Italy on 
cotton red on white, end of eighteenth century. 

Nos. 46 and 46A. In the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there was a celebrated calico printer named Oborkampt, 
whose works were at Jouy, in France. I have two slides of his 

rints. 
‘ We now come to the Empire period or the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, represented by four slides. 

Nos. 47 and 48 are French prints, floral subjects. 

No. 49 is a Biblical figure, subject the life of Joseph, most 
probably French, pvrpurine on white ground. Aes 

No. 5c is a garancine print of the Empire period, a soldier 
subject. ; 

For woven designs of the later period, those of Louis XIIL., 
XIV., XV. and XVI., or say, from 1600 to 1800, I must refer 
you to the fabrics on the wall mounted on cards, as I have not 
lantern slides of them. Asa textile printer I have naturally 
been chiefly interested in the history of printing as an art rather 
than pattern weaving. 

393:—But I have one slide of a very pretty floral design of 
Louis XV, 1750. 

From 1803 downwards we arrive at distressing decadence. 
Artistic inspiration gave way to commonplace work by common- 
place designers, and it is not until we come into what I call the 
Morrisian period of our own times that pattern-designing as a 
wortby art has reappeared. But before I illustrate this nine- 
teenth-century work, good and bad, chiefly bad, I will place on 
the screen some pictures of the designers of other countries, 
chiefly Eastern. 

Persia. 

No, 50 is a Persian print in silk ; the print itself is shown 
in the room. 

No. 51 is a copy from old Persian tiles I have printed ‘on 
velvet. 

There is no doubt that printing has been carried on for 
many centuries in Persia, and has developed to a great extent. 
A curious thing is that their dye and print, works are called 
“workshops of Christ.” According to Persian tradition, Jesus. 
was a dyer. He was apprenticed to a dyer, who ordered Him 
to dye some stuffs in different colours. It is related of Him 
that He threw themall into the same vat. The dyer, alarmed, 
immediately took them out, and, to his astonishment, each 
piece came out the colour required.~ It is pleasing to be able 
to record another miracle of Our Lord’s. But perhaps He 
understood mordants. 

There is also a palampore printed in Ispahan, which shows 
a richness of bordering peculiar to Eastern decorative treatment. 


Japan. 

Nos. 52 and 53 are Japanese modern designs. There is on 
the wall also a Japanese robe partly printed and partly em- 
broidered. ; 

Java—yJavanese Wax Reserve Printing. 

No. 54--In Java and Sumatra the printing is done by 
drawing the design upon cloth with a very small copper kettle 
containing melted wax. Women generally do this work. They 
hold the cloth over one hand and wax or paint in the design 
with a tiny kettle and its finely pointed spout or tube. Both 
sides of the cloth have to be waxed exactly alike. 


Spain. 

_No. 55.—Spain was a country which early practised the 
printer’s art. It was no doubt introduced by the artistic Moors, 
for it is known that in 1234 James I. of Spain issued an edict, 
“‘estampados,” meaning stamped issues. I have only one 
specimen of Spanish printing. It is a pictorial representation 
of the apostle St. Santiago fighting on horseback ; it is pro- 
bably of the last century. 

No. 55A.—The next slide is 


an interesting one, showing a 
sign ofa Houndsditch printer of 


James II.’s time, 1683 to 1688. 


Indian Bandhana Wor . 

This is a word used in India to denote tie-and-dye work, 
from the Hindoo word “bhanda,” to tie. It is extensively 
practised in India, particularly in Jeypore and Ulwar. It was 
the precursor of printing in the silk handkerchief trade in Cal- 
cutta and Bherempur, and is a very remarkable means of pro- 
ducing designs in spots, round, oval or square, and plaids, 
Previous to dyeing the cloth, certain parts are tightly tied in a ' 
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pattern work of wonderful ingenuity, requiring much patience, _ 
I have brought two examples in turban cloths and one shawl. : 
At Baroda I bought a very curious example of what wein 
England call warp or chine printing, ze. the warp is printed 
in pattern before weaving. In this Baroda wedding-robe, 
however, the geometrical effort is produced by first tieing and 
dyeing the warp and the weft, and then weaving the fabric. 
It is a wonderful example of patience and skill, and is as costly ~ 
as beautiful. The fabric is among the present collection. % 
Two specimens of Himro brocades woven in Surat are S 
beautiful specimens of Mohammedan work. They are made __ 
for rich Arabian merchants. ee 
A wonderful specimen of Madras cotton printing of mytho- 
logical Hindoo subjects hangs on the wall, and exemplifies the 
importance of wall decoration with meaning to Hindoos. 
I have a few slides—slides 56 to 62—which represent a 
series of patterns cut upon very old blocks which were given. — 
to me in Calcutta in 1886 by a Mohammedan bandhana silk 5s 
printer. They represent the typical pattern designing of India. 
The blocks are very small; some of them are four hundred — 
years old. You will easily recognise many of the patterns- 
which have for so long been printed in Lancashire for cotton 
dress purposes, derived, without doubt, from ancient Calicut 
designs like these. </ 
The diapers and pine or cone patterns predominate inal 9 
Indian ornament—the diaper treatment for centres and the © 
pine or cones for borders. & A 
No. 624.—Among the most artistic and beautiful designs 
the world has seen are the frescoes in the caves of Ajunta in 
Rombay. The decorative treatment is Buddhistic, and dates 
from about 2,000 years ago. Since I returned from India I 
reproduced. one of them by the help of Mr. Purdon Clarke, the 
present director of the South Kensington Museum. It répre- "am 
sents the traditional ripe pomegranate fruit being pecked by 
conventional peacock or other birds. As an example of grace- 
ful and artistic conventional decorative treatment I have not a3 


seen any designs to surpass it. ak 
Native craftsmen in India do not change their craft, their Be 
methods and rarely their patterns. I was frequently told that 
their forefathers had done the same work from time imme- — i 
morial. Their favourite way of putting it was, “ My ancestors 
have worked at this for a thousand years.” The love of pattern, 
ornament and colours seems to be a part of their nature and to 
be almost automatic, although beautifully wrought. Dyeing 
and printing are two of the great crafts of India. Perhaps you | 
will allow me to tell you a story on the subject and to relatean 
incident confirmatory of that story. I have just spoken about 
the traditional unchangeableness of the craftsmen of India. ee 
This is well illustrated in the story of Aboo-Seer and: Aboo- 
Keer, related in Lane’s edition of the “Arabian Nights Enter. _ 
tainments,” from which I will quote, and which received — oe 
amusing confirmation in my experience when at Peshawur Se 
““Aboo-Keer was a dyer who, with his friend Aboo-Seer, 
a barber, set out from their native place to see other — 


cities. They came to one city at which Aboo-Keer betook 
himself to the market, and clad himself in costly robes, and — i 
proceeded to go about the city and divert himself. He saw it _ ~ 


to be a city of which he had not found the like among cities ; 

but all the apparel of its inhabitants was white and blue, 
without any other colour, and he came to a dyer, and saw that __ 
all that was in his shop was blue, and producing to hima 
handkerchief, Aboo-Keer said to him, ‘Oh, master, take this 
handkerchief and dye it, and receive thy pay” The dyer © Fe 
replied, ‘The pay for dyeing this will be twenty pieces of _ 
silver.’ So Aboo-Keer said to him, ‘ We should dye this in our a 
country for two pieces of silver.’ The man rejoined, ‘Go dye Bs 
it in your country; but as for me I will not dye it save for —— 
twenty pieces of silver ; the pay will not fall short of this sum _ Cae 
in the least’ Upon this Aboo-Keer said to him, ‘ What colour _ ar 
dost thou desire to dye it?’. The dyer answered him, ‘I will Raw” 
dye it blue’ Aboo-Keer said to him, ‘I desire that thou 
shouldst dye it for me red.’ The man, however, replied, ‘I do- < 
not know how to dye red.’ Aboo-Keer said, ‘Green.’ The ae 
dyer, however, replied, ‘I-do not know how to dye green.’ 
Aboo-Keer said, ‘ Yellow.’ The dyer replied, ‘I do not know 
how to dye yellow.’ And Aboo-Keer proceeded to enumerate 
to him the colours one after another, but the dyer replied, 
‘We in our country are forty masters, not one more 
nor one less; and when one of us dieth we teach 
his son, and if he leaves not a son we are deficient by one. 
When one leaveth two sons we teach one of them, and if he 
die we teach his brother. Thus our trade is strictly regulated, 
and we do not know how to dye any colour except blue alone.’ 


| So Aboo-Keer the dyer said to him, ‘Know that I am a dyer, 


and I know how to dye all colours. I desire that thou wouldst _ 
take me into thy service for pay, and I wifl teach thee the art — 
of dyeing all colours, that thou mayst glory therein over all 
the company of dyers’ But he replied, “We allow not a 
stranger to enter our trades ever,’” — ee aes 
This story was called to my remembrance when I was 
passing through the bazaars at Peshawur, escorted by a 


_ Wedgwood in pottery outshone his contemporaries, 
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armed sergeant of police, provided for me by the Resident, | 


Colonel Nisbet, as my interpreter and bodyguard (a necessary 
precaution in that Khyber Pass and Afridi region). 1 was par- 
ticularly struck with the blue-dying workshops, and curiosity 
prompted me to repeat the request of Aboo-Keer, and to try if I 
could get a piece of cloth dyed any other colour than blue. Sol 
bought a short piece of bleached English cotton at a bazaar close 


_ by, and took it to one of the dyers and told my interpreter to ask 


the dyer to dye it red for me. The dyer said, “Tell. the Sahib 
I will dye it for him blue.” I replied that I did not want blue, 
but any other colour, preferably red. The man replied, ‘Tell the 
Sahib I only dye blue, and I do not know how to dye red.” I 
replied to my interpreter, “Tell him I am a dyer too, and know 
how to dye all colours, and I will teach him how to dye red, or 
green, or yellow.” The dyer made a very respectful salaam, 
but said very firmly, “Tell the Sahib that I and my forefathers 
have dyed blue for thousands of years and that I will dye it 
only blue.” No money inducements nor the promised informa- 
tion of the processes of dyeing other colours were of any avail, 
and so I brought my two yards of white calico to England 
undyed—an amusing verification of the “Arabian Nights” 
story, said to have been written 2,000 years ago, and an instance 
of the unchangeable tradition and practice of arts and crafts in 
India. And so it is not only with their caste craftsmanship, 
but in their patterns also, practically no development in form 
or colouring. 


Church, for Furniture Work and for 


Designing for the 
Personal Adornment. 


Designing for the Church, for furniture or upholstery, and 
for personal decoration, have been the three important 
divisions or uses of pattern work from the earlier times. By 
the Church I mean all religions and their consequent symbolic 
expression; and I think I am safe in asserting. that the 
decorative and artistic teaching of religious themes and dogmas 
holds the highest and most important place ; at least, we have 
seen that it was so in India, in Egypt and in Europe in the 
earlier times; The reason of this is not far to seek. All 
religious beliefs have always had an outward expression, and it 


“was customary for many centuries, and ought to be so still, to 


offer to God the best, both of art and of all human effort. 
Witness, as a wonderful example, the products of Gothic art, 
whether in cathedrals or churches, and their adornment by the 
best painters and artists in glass, in mosaic, in woven and 
printed hangings of the greatest possible glory and beauty, in 
embroidery, in gold, silver, brass and lateen work. With regard 
to textile decorations, I need not speak further than to ask you 
to look at the examples of both printed and woven patterned 
work which hang in this room and upon the photographs I am 
showing on the screen. Many of the designs are printed ones, 
others woven, some from the original fabrics, some copied by 
printing from the best examples of Renaissance and other 
periods, and they well represent the interior decoration of past 
and present times of our churches, homes and for dress. 
Of the designers, history has shown us to-night that the 
best painters at one time were also printers. I have, in a paper 
read before the Society of Arts, called attention to what I 
believe is correct—that the best painters of the Renaissance in 
Italy designed also for woven tissues, as I have just stated. As 
one instance (among others), we cannot go through the 


- National Gallery without feeling that the wonderful and 
beautiful patterned work on the robes of Madonnas, saints and 


royal personages must have originated in the painters them- 
selves. I have only to ask your attention to one of them, 
Crivelli, who painted, and I also believe designed, in the 
fifteenth century. I have shown you some reproduced drawings 
of his works, which, from a designer’s and decorative point of 
view, I think are highly interesting. Conventional designing 
at this time reached its culminating point. After the Re- 
naissance pattern designing slowly and gradually deteriorated, 
and grew more and more unmeaning, until in the last century 
and down to the first half of this it had become a mere 
language of flowers and patterns of the most unmeaning 
and frivolous description. In no domain of art is it 
more conspicuous than in ‘calico-printing. I defy any 
one to look over the Lancashire printer’s pattern-books 
of, say, 1800 to 1850 without feeling that artistic de- 
sign had been dethroned, and in its place coloured pat- 
terned treatments had become the order of the day, which 
were productions of men who for the most part were unable to 


‘draw or to conceive an artistic subject, and in the art of 


colouring displayed the greatest ignorance. I have brought a 
few examples of this--slides 56 to 59; they will speak for 
themselves. English calico-printing owes much to Indian 
patterns, although deprived of the meanings which generally 
attach to them there. In this respect the patterns are good, 
but when the designers were left to their own resources. the 
results were generally inartistic and on the wrong side. This 
rule, however, was not without its important exceptions, just as 
There are 


.ever painted—churches with 


notable examples to be found in English printing of the earlier 
part of this century of better designing and of good colouring, 
particularly for furniture and upholstery work. ' Slides 60 and 
61 are fair illustrations of this. These patterns date from the 
middle of the present century, and are used for glazed 
chintzes. 

__ Let us now consider the improvements that have taken place 
in the latter half of this century. In the first place we must freely 
acknowledge the influence and teaching of the Science and Art 
Department at South Kensington in training teachers for the 
numerous schools of art in the kingdom, well fitted for their 
work in teaching drawing, and, tosome other extent, design. I 
am one of those who regret that the word “ design ” was omitted 
in describing the schools of art, because I have often noticed 
that design is successfully taught, particularly in cases where 
the students possess some sort. of faculty for the work, just as 
knowledge of colouring—a most difficult thing to acquire—can 
be and is imparted. The state of both design-and colouring is 
much more healthy than ever before in this country, and I 
believe from the preference frequently given for English deco- 
rative work in both wall-papers and printed textiles on the 
Continent that we are assuming, if we have not already achieved, 
the leading position in these matters. 

Let me refer to the influence of my late friend, William 
Morris, a really very great man in whatever department of art 
you consider him, whether the art of poesy or of ornament. 
His power, partly intuitive, but mainly acquired by study of 
olden artistic work in form and colouring, was amazing. I 
have never met anyone who could approach him. The slightest 
departure from colour harmony jarred upon his mind and eye 
like an unresolved discord on the ear. The pains he took to 
get his colouring right were immense, as were his powers of 
resolve and work. I should have known but little of printing 
but for him. After his success in his beautiful wall-paper 
designing, he appealed to me to join him in an attempt at im- 
proving the art of tissue-printing, chiefly for cretonne purposes. 
Rather rashly, I think, I undertook the task, being led 
on by the charm of his personality and the wide range 
and power of his artistic ability. He limited me, how- 
ever, to the most difficult conditions, which may be summed 
up in a few words—a revival of all the old (and, for 
the most part, discontinued) processes of producing and 
applying colour, and an absolute avoidance of all artificial 
dyes. All the old books of the last four centuries had to be 
rummaged up, whether Italian, French or English. The 
Indian methods had to be studied by myself on the spot, and 
not only the research but the application of such knowledge 
presented difficulties such as I should not like again to 
encounter. I will show you his first design (Marigold) for 
cotton cloth, which for simplicity and beautiful drawing I think 
he never excelled. I have also a few others of his designing, 
among which is one which has had a marvellous hold on public 
taste, and which is yet far from being abandoned—I mean his 
Honeysuckle design, which up to two years ago had been 
continuously printed on my tables for more than twenty years, 
showing a vitality only possessed by patterning, as with paint- 
ing, of the highest order. See slides Nos. 69 to 74. 

Following in his train are other worthy workers in the 
craft, amongst whom I have selected a few whose designs bear 
ample evidence of the long-needed revival of healthy and able 
decorative patterned work. 

Slides 75 and 76 are the work of Mr. Reuter, formerly a 
designer of tiles at Minton’s Staffordshire pottery. 1 think you 
will agree with me that they are admirable treatments of flat 
patterning. . 

No. 77 is a design by Mr.-W. R. Lethaby. 

There is one by my late friend, John Seddon, and-two by 
the late Duchess of Teck, who took so great an interest in the 
silk industry. 

I perhaps may be pardoned in including a few designs of 
my youngest son, who has been trained to the work. The 
following four slides (Nos. 78 to 81) are his. 

Lastly, a sweet design of Mr. Walter Crane, which a few 
years ago he designed for me. It is a representation of the 
four seasons. Slide No. 82. 

In modern work the designs on wall-papers and on textiles, 
the beautiful tapestry of Morris, and the painted glass designed 
by Burne-Jones are among the finest productions of decorative 
work for public buildings of either ancient and modern times. 
We are rapidly improving, but it is not only in the home that 
one sighs for improvement ; in street decorations one sees un- 
bounded possibilities, both in architectural design and colouring. 
Then, again, there are the forbidding, cold and colourless 
interiors of our churches, chapels and public buildings—the 
true arenas for artistic decorative treatment—and capabili- 
ties far more important than the best canvas pictures 
their cold grey stone walls, 
so unedifying and comfortless that even whitewashed walls are 
a relief. Now, mural painting and mosaic in such buildings are 
slowly, but happily, becoming a necessity ; they nobly repay the 
cost, for, first of. all, our places of worship surely need it most. 
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Our narrow insular prejudices have too long banished art 
from their dreary interiors, but happily all that is changing, 
and patterned beauty, instinct with meaning, is gradually 
driving back prejudice and ugliness. Many houses in the land 
possess beautifully-arranged interiors. But the houses of the 
poorest can be beautiful, and the elevation of taste is the 
elevation of life. Matthew Arnold wrote, “In art there’s 
truth; take refuge there.” Those of us who cannot afford 
costly art at home can and ought to say, “Let our places of 
assembly be made as beautiful as collective cost and_art 
applitd can make them.” ‘There is no better investment for 
public money. Then we must have art galleries and museums 
in each and every centre of population, as well as periodical 
exhibitions of contemporary art-work to elevate and encourage 
workers and the public in their leisure-moments. The mind in 
its search for happiness must ever seek to triumph over matter, 
and so reveal the beauties which lie hidden there. 
In the still air the music lies unheard ; 
In the rough marble beauty lies unseen ; 
To wake the music and the beauty needs 
The master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel keen. 


Mr. L. F. Day, in proposing a vote of thanks to Sir T. 
Wardle, said that for his part he advocated ornament which 
depended for interest on beauty alone, and was without 
symbolic meaning. 

Mr. Beresford Pite, who seconded the vote, said he was 
disposed to agree with Mr. Day. In designing surface orna- 
ment for textiles repetition was inevitable, and if the pattern 
possessed a meaning and told a story it was rather incon- 
gruous that it should have to be read again and again 
according to the area that was adorned. 

Messrs. Sydney Vacher, G. P. Baker and Seth-Smith also 
joined in the discussion. 


/ 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


HE opening meeting of the winter session in connection 

with the Northern Architectural Association was held on 

the 15th inst. in the meeting-room, Art Gallery, Newcastle. 

In the absence of the president (Mr. Wm. Glover) through 
indisposition, the chair was occupied by Mr. Joseph Oswald. 

The President’s inaugural address was read by the hon. 
secretary (Mr Arthur B. Plummer), -It was as follows :— 

It is with pleasure I meet you at the opening of the fortieth 
session. Before its close will be ushered in the last year of the 
present century, which has been the most remarkable as to the 
advancement of science and art in the history of this empire. 
The introduction of steam, hydraulics and electricity has revo- 
lutionised the world, and by their power we have been able to 
carry out our great architectural and engineering works. A 
year has passed since my friend Mr. Rich gave an exhaustive 
address on the progress of Newcastle to date. Many of the 
works then in hand are now completed or nearing completion. 
Amongst these may be mentioned the Asylum by Mr. Dyson, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association premises by Mr. Taylor, 
the County Hotel by Mr. Graham, the Wholesale Co-operative 
Stores by Messrs. Oliver, Leeson & Wood, and amongst the 
works now in progress the extensive block of buildings in 
Collingwood Street, also by Messrs. Oliver, Leeson & 
Wood, offices for the Newcastle Breweries Company in 
the Haymarket by Messrs. S. Oswald & Son. It may 
not be known to many of our members that the portico 
at the Central. Station, which was designed by our 
first president, the late Mr. John Dobson, fifty years 
ago, has not been finished. The key-stones of the arches of 
the carriage-way have still their quarry faces; I have been 
trying to influence the North-Eastern directors to complete it, 
and trust it may be done. I sincerely hope that before the 
close of the century the contemplated scheme for an Art 
Gallery worthy of this city will be carried out. When we look 
back on the past and see what was accomplished by Richard 
Grainger, we anxiously look for a succéssor to him with the 
same broad conceptions, and men of genius and capital to 
assist him ; we might then hope to’ have Grey Street carried 
hrough to the Haymarket, in connection with -which, I think, 
a site could be found for the erection of a town hall, which 
would rival those in kindred cities, and thus add dignity to the 
metropolis of the North. Owing to the energy of our mayor, 
Mr. Riley Lord, the public spirit shown and the benevolence of 
our departed friend and citizen, the late Mr. John Hall, we 
shall have an infirmary erected worthy of the city, and exceed- 
ingly gratifying to us is the fact that our old friend, Mr. New- 
combe, has secured the award and the commission to carry out 
the work. We trust he will have health and energy to see 
it to its completion. There are among our fellow-citizens 
many noble and generous men, who are always ready to 
help in any good scheme, We admire Alderman Stephen- 
son’s effort for the education of the people as exemplified 
by his gifts of two handsome buildings. This being the 50oth 
anniversary of the Municipal Charter ‘we hope that we shall 
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see public spirit raised to carry out some grand. and important 


schemes that will make it a record year for future generations 
to appreciate and admire. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that the enormous increase of the population will call for large 
schemes to meet their requirements, During the thirty years 
I have been amongst you there has been no period equal tothe 
last two or three years in developing estates within the three 
miles radius of Newcastle, and the enormous number of houses a 
that have been erected and occupied during that period—there 
have been about 4oo acres laid out, plans passed for 8,000 
houses, and about 3,600 houses erected, of which, if you 
examine the estates, you will find very few unlet. As far as 
my experience goes the houses on the estates are let and 
occupied before they are practically finished. I think the time : 
has arrived when County Councils or Corporations should have 
power to force or by payment to secure open spaces and thus 
give lungs to what must eventually become densely popu- 
lated districts ; in fact, the giving up of land for open — 
spaces increases the value of dwelling-houses by beautifying — 
the district and giving space for recreation in close 
proximity to the property. But coming more home to the 
Association work, I exceedingly regret that the three schemes I E 
was anxious to carry out have not been more liberally dealt 
with, namely, a home for the Association, a fund to secure a = 
good library and prizes {for the students. For the former we 
have had a few promises, and our good friend, the secretary, 
whois always ready to help, kindly joined me ina few calls, _ 
The difficulty appeared to be in not having a definite scheme — 
to lay before our friends ; however, I hope this may be rectified, _ 
so that we shall have a ready and liberal response. An 
Association with members and associates alone numbering 
over Ioo ought to succeed. The library and prizes do not 
appear to create much sympathy, although we must feel they 1 
are great auxiliaries in stimulating and training our students in : 
the great work in which they will be engaged, Many of my e; 
friends remark “they should have sufficient interest in their. _ 
work without being influenced by the prospect of gaining a 
prize,” but the offer of a prize not only stimulates an effort to 
secure, but when secured places the successful student above 
his compeers, and thus, to use a commercial phrase, is anv. 
advertisement he can make use of in the future by stating — Fs 
that he gained a. prize for such and such work. In ; 
this age of photography so many are tempted to MSE rgune 
the lens instead of the pencil. The more we stimulate our — 
students to sketch the better, for they will find the advantage ae 
in their future work. Then, again, the library I consider most __ 
important. The majority of us are better imitators than 
originators, therefore we should place before our students the 
highest works in the art we can procure so that they can study — 
the works and thoughts of others. We have the authority of 
the great philosopher for the statement that man cannot 
imagine anything but that which exists, and his conceptions — 
are therefore based on the existing. No doubt Ruskin felt this. 
when he said, “If you wish for grace and beauty go to the 
grasses.” The works of nature constitute our most noble 
object of study, and we cannot but imagine that this idea had a 
very great influence on the Greek nation—a nation whose — 
name always sounds to my ear like the notes of a well-tuned — 
instrument, whose sublime models still constitute our most . 
worthy objects of study and imitation, All that is great, noble 
and beautiful is typified, or I may say exemplified, in her grand ; 
conceptions of architecture, the grace and beauty of her sculpture, — 
the sublimity of her literature and the simplicity ofherlaws. We __ 
have, however, perhaps some little advantage over our ancient - 
instructors, in so far as we have now at our disposal both gees 
methods and materials of which they were ignorant, and itis 
in keeping ourselves abreast of the times in regard to the  — 
advancement of constructive and sanitary science that we and 
our students have to study the recent engineering works as well 
as the ancient models, I remember thirty years ago meeting 
some of the students of this Association who are now some of — 
our successful architects, and who informed me that it wasa 
rule with them to read the professional papers. I would 
strongly advise our students to do the same; thus many 
valuable suggestions are secured and carefully worked out 
drawings analysed. This will all tend to help on the education - ; 
in the art we love. My old master’s remark was, “If you are 
doing anything you don’t understand in construction or design, __ 
do not fail to ask for it to be explained.” Our students maydo 
well to remember this advice, and use every opportunity of 
studying the structural part of their work. The late 
Thomas Cubitt felt this was a want in most of his draughts- 

men. He remarked, ‘I have many draughtsmen, but few — 

who know how to combine design with the principles of 
construction.” I would suggest that they take every 
opportunity of studying the works, not only of our own, 
but those of other countries, and hope some day a fund will be 
raised to help them. I can assure you that when I had the 
privilege of examining the great architectural works of the past 
in Italy, France, Germany and Belgium, I began to feel how 


x 


eh 


_ much we owed to their noble works in influencing our education 
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in the art. We should do everything we can to help the 
student in his work. If we call up memories of the past we 
will realise the pleasure given us by any little attention and 


assistance that was rendered. Thackeray once remarked, “I~ 


like to give a boy a shilling, because when he becomes a man 
he will give another boy a shilling” So let us give all the 
sympathy and assistance we can, so that when they fill our 
places they will then give it to the students of the coming age. 
At our last examination we were obliged to borrow a model. 
This difficulty will be removed. Feeling anxious to get the 
best and most suitable models to help the students in their 
examination for the R.I.B.A., I wrote to the secretary of the 
R.I.B.A., who advised me to write the secretary of the 
Architectural Association,. who kindly sent me a list, and 
advised that the best casts can be obtained from D. 
Brucciani & Co. When in London I called upon them, and since 
that your secretary has seen them. The following are the 
_works selected :—Lysicrates Scroll, Athens ; 
stone, church, Kent; moulding boss from St, Stephen’s, 
Westminster ; Gothic capital from Temple Church ; acanthus 
leaf from St. Eustache, Paris ; small acanthus leaf from the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator ; pilaster from Notre Dame; panel 
from San Nicoli, near Venice; spandrel with paters from 
Poets’ Corner ; four caps, Louis XII. pilasters—which I wili 
have pleasure in presenting to the Association for the use of 
the students. I am exceedingly anxious that all our students 
should avail themselves of the’ examinations for the Royal 
‘Institute of British Architects, which our hon. secretary is 
endeavouring to arrange here to save their cost in going to 
London. 
with this address, but the burden of my remarks is to the 
effect that we should do our utmost to make our students 
better men than we are. I hope you will pardon me, in closing 
this address, if I refer to some remarks I made in my paper 
_ on the influence of nature on architecture, by saying that we 
must do our utmost so that the buildings which are erected on 
this favoured land of ours will speak with sublime and joyous 
language to a passing world, and be of such stability that when 
England is only known as a name of the past her buildings of 
the nineteenth century will stand as models for the now infant 
empires, and cause them to love and honour the name of 
Britain, but long may she continue in power and: use it with 
wisdom for the benefit of the civilised and uncivilised world. 
The Chairman presented books to Mr. R, P. S. Twizell, 
‘student in the senior section, and Mr. H. A. Wilson, student in 
the junior section of the design classes in connection with the 
sketching club, for successful work during the year. 
The election of a new member, two associates and several 
students then took place, and the meeting ended. 


~ 


TERRA-COTTA. 
-N interesting lecture on ‘Terra-Cotta and its Uses” was 
given at the Midland Institute, Birmingham, on Friday by 
Mr. J. C. Nicol, architect, of the firm of Messrs. Essex, Nicol & 
Goodman. Mr. James Patchett, president of the Birmingham 
Builders’ Association, presided over a large and thoroughly 
representative audience. 
The lecturer, after pointing out the antiquity of the use of 
terra-cotta, as illustrated in the buildings of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, described the composition of the material. 
Most modern manufacturers, he said, had to mix and blend 
their clays, bringing parts from a distance so as to get together 
a suitable combination of texture and colour, whilst some 
introduced colour pigments, which in baking came out quite 
_ different from what was expected of them, though by repeated 
trials and observations good tints, particularly bluish-greys and 
pinks, could be obtained. Architecturally speaking, the term 
terra-cotta was given to the blocks above the size of ordinary 
bricks, and capable of decoration by casting from a modelled 
enrichment. The forms used should never be made on stone 
outlines, nor should the material be made to look like stone 
in any particular. It had a distinctive character of its own as 
a plastic and modelled material, although there was no struc- 
ture in stone that could not be worked out in terra-cotta. 
Indeed, by the use of iron brackets and concrete cased with 
terra-cotta greater projections could be obtained, and columns 
and entablatures of any size could be wrought out. Yet the 
architect who had been accustomed to design heavy stone 
buildings, and wished to change his material, would fail dread- 
fully if he did not realise that he was working in an entirely 
different medium. Terra-cotta itself would not outrage any of 
the canons of art, but the misuse of it would. When subjected 
to heavy weights in walls, due to imperfect filling, terra-cotta 
was liable to crack. , The pocketing taken out to equalise the 
shrinkage in burning must be filled in with a concrete that 
would not shrink when set. Referring to the durability of the 
- material, he said it was sometimes desirable in exposed situa- 
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tions that copings, cornices and gutters formed in terra-cotta 
should have damp courses of lead or slate in case the joints 
should perish, and in all cases the ends and joints should be 
made in cement. All blocks should be equally well burnt, as 
the ordinary constituents of town atmosphere would then not 
affect it. The free acids found in the air of manufacturing 
centres like Birmingham would permeate the pores of the soft 
bricks and dissolve the more soluble constituents. A number 
of elaborate specimens of terra-cotta,work were on view in the 
room, and a moulder gave practical illustrations of his art. 


DISCOVERY IN THE FORUM. 


HE Rome correspondent of the G/ode, writing on Monday 
last, says :—During the last few days has been completed 

the operation of removing the great bank of earth which stood 
in front of the church of St. Adriano—that is to say, of the 
“Curia,” or Senate House, as restored by Diocletian. The 
importance ofthis excavation consists in the fact of its laying 
bare the remaining area of the Comitium, z.¢, the northern and 
central portions of it, the Niger Lapis, with its neighbouring 
early monuments, occupying the southern and western extremity 
thereof. Instead of finding the ancient steps of the “Curia,” 
as might have been expected, the workmen found themselves 
passing down through 18 feet of soil full of human remains and 
coffins, showing that the spot has been used as a cemetery 
almost ever since Christianity introduced the insanitary and 
dangerous custom of burying within cities. In front of the 
eastern side of the facade appears the ill-constructed basement 
of an early Medizval tower. In spite of these rather barren 
results, however, one monument of, I venture to believe, the 
very highest interest has been found, and stands zz sétu. It is 
a marble quadrangular pedestal, measuring 1.30 m. in 
height, and bearing on its sides four different inscriptions. 
On the top are observable _three lewis-holes, showing 
that it has once supported a piece of sculpture. What, then, 
was this piece, standing there in the Comitium, where we know 
sO many national memorials were gathered together? The 


‘inscription upon the southern face of the pedestal tells us 


almost as clearly as could be desired. It says :— 
MARTI * INVICTO * PATRI * ET * ETERN# *.-VRBIS * SVA"* 
CONDITORIBVS. * 
DOMINVS * NOSTER * IMP.‘ MAXENTIVS * P'' F * INVICTVS * AVG* 
In fact, it is the pedestal which supported the bronze wolf 
sacred to Mars, which nourished the founders of the city, as 
restored by the last pagan emperor of Rome. This restoration 
occurred just after Diocletian had rebuilt the “Curia” behind _ 
it, the disastrous fire during the reign of his predecessor, 
Carinus, having over-swept the whole of this portion of the 
Forum. 

Medizval* history acquaints us with’ the fact that the 
Capitoline wolf was one of the ancient bronzes found and 
brought to adorn the front of the Lateran after its rebuilding 
by Sergius III., a.pD. 904-11. It may, therefore, have been 
thus recently discovered by the gravediggers in its proper 
position in the Comitium, or not far from it, and have been 
presented by the Deacon of St. Adriano to the Pope. 

- It will be noticed that Maxentius, who built the Basilica 
known to the tourist as that of Constantine, and the fine Circus 
near Cecilia Metella’s tomb, in this inscription describes him- 
self with the same epithet applied to “ Marspiter,” z.e. Invictus ; 
and when we recollect that he named his son Romilus, we can 
perhaps guess at the ardour with which the last of the Pagan 
rulers of Rome espoused the tottering cause of Pagan tradi- 
tion. His character, as reported to us by Zosimus and Zonaras, 
Christian historians, who were neither of them contemporaries 
with him, must count practically for nothing. Archeologically, 
he appears to us as one of the most energetic Imperial builders. 
For to him we owe the circular “ Heroon Romuli”. in the 
Forum, and the remains of the Temples of Venus and Roma, 


TESSERZ. 


Labour and Art. 


| gn aba is the price which the gods have set upon all 
things excellent. Michel Angelo, if any man, had a 
right to rely on genius, yet of himself he said that all was due 
to study. The original drawings of the old masters, now so 
widely known through photographic reproductions, ought to 
convince every tyro in the arts that unflagging industry can 
alone secure a high position. Pictures painted with a command 
which at. first sight might imply facility—Raphael’s School of 
Athens, for example—are yet discovered to be the result of 
long and careful.elaboration. Minute studies have been made 
for every figure, separate drawings for the complex masses of 
drapery, accurately shaded outlines were executed for the hands 
and feet, Ina collection at Vienna is a well-known sketch for 
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the Zransfiguration; the Apostles nude, with other more detailed 
studies on a larger scale, marking with utmost precision the 
anatomy of limbs which subsequently imposed drapery would 
wholly conceal. The artists, indeed, whose creations have 
borne the scrutiny and obtained theadmiration of all succeeding 
ages seem never to have relented one moment from their 
labours, nor their pencil to have paused one single instant 
over the busy work.- Folio volumes contain the drawings of 
Leonardo in Milan, and no form of human. face, whether 
in beauty or in caricature, seems to have escaped the 
keenness of his observation, and all these accumulated 
mate1ials were made to subserve a _ well-conceived and 
maturely calculated purpose. These sketches are not the 
mere mechanical product of the hand—the head was working 
while the fingers were executing. Lines were combined into 
symmetrical composition, forms were balanced in just pro- 
portion and thrown into the night position, and thus the picture 
was matured from step to step by long study and careful fore- 
thought. It is well to be ever remembered that the works 
which have stood so long before the world as examples of the 
grand style of art did not take their origin in mere happy 
chance, in fortuituous combination of circumstances, or ina 
daring stroke of ambitious genius; but that Leonardo, 
Raphael and Michel Angelo laboured so arduously, even to the 
completing of minutest details, that to them, as fo all true 
workers, life was short. and art long, for high was their aim, and 
the absolute perfection towards which they aspired still ever 
retreated at their approach into infinite distance, 


Utility and Beauty. 

It was always considered that whatever is useful in archi- 
tecture should be rendered pleasing, and: what is ‘beautiful 
should be necessary. The uses of a building must be studied 
before its ornaments; and ornaments, however small or 
subordinate, must contribute to the general effect, and arise 
out of or be grafted upon the construction itself. Beauty of 
architecture is greatly dependent upon construction.. The 
figures that give such sublimity to our churches and all our vast 
edifices are vaults and domes ; and these at the same time con- 


fer upon them their most essential and most noble attributes. : 


A building may admirably fulfil its intentions in respect of 
utility, but it would be cold without the additional charms of 
painting and sculpture ; yet these arts, and all decoration, should 
never screen any imperfections, but should heighten the general 
character and mark its destination. It requires for its perfec- 
tion the introduction and union of all the arts ; and sucha 
skilful management of these that the effect of one shall not 
impair the effect of another but each aid the other and add to 
the great impression of the whole. Ina perfect cathedral we 
see the most successful achievements of the grand requirements 
of architecture—the profound significance and meaning of 
everything —the highest utility and beauty combined ; materials 
invested with all the magic hues of poetry, and in their forms 
and colours so beautifully symbolling forth the religion as to be 
called by Coleridge “ petrifactions of Christianity.” 


Influence of Publie Building. 


If we are to have great public buildings and great architects, 
we must have an enlightened people, a people who love art for 
its own sake. In Athens, lowly as were the dwellings, every 
pubs building was beautiful, and was so because no other dare 
pe opened to them. Public buildings are always those which 
are the best for showing the skill and cunning of the builder, 
where there is the most money to be laid out, the best place to 
be had and the most care to be taken in keeping up what is 
once built. In London, not to say in England, so far from our 
public buildings being always handsome, they are often far from 

jt; and what a single rich man would not bear nor lay out his 
wealth upon, many thousands of the people are made to bear. 
We should never see workhouses. set up for public buildings 
and barns for churches, if the people were brought up to think 
rightly. The taste of a people may wander upon matters of 
detail or of style, but it is always right as to what is great or 
beautiful. York Minster, St. Paul’s and Westminster Palace 
will always be liked by the people, although they may never be 
able to give a reason for their liking. 


Academies and Exhibitions. 


Academies and art institutions can no more create artists 
than colleges can create poets. They can afford the necesary 


education to develop the natural gift, and are performing very |. 


important functions when they provide favouring conditions for 
the indigenous plant; but for everything hopeful of great 
things, the plant must be indigenous, growing from a root of its 
Own, not a graft. There is a fashion and d//e¢/antée interest felt 
in art that would alone prevent the extinction of it ; but this is 
not exactly what is wanted, and out of it much that is regrettable 
and even. disastrous accrues. Every artist must know of 
constant appeals for aid, distressing to make and to receive. 
Disappointment and its consequences are more common in the 
Profession of art than in any other profession. 
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It is to be feared | Institution of Civil Engineers on Tuesday. 
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that not a little of this is to be traced back, first, to what — 
appears at first sight to be so advantageous to art—art schools - 
and exhibitions ; and, secondly, to the art-loving public, who, — 
accustomed to see art only on the walls of transitory exhibitions — 
of pictures, has forgotten that there is anything but picture- ‘i 
making to be required of the artist. In these days of competi 
tion for a livelihood, the misleading fashion of a number o 
people who visit these exhibitions for amusement, and this one- 
sided encouragement for genuine art lovers and patrons has — 
naturally called into existence an army of artists, all of whom os 
cannot be sufficiently gifted for creating great works of art in 
painting or in sculpture, but many of whom would be of | 
inestimable value were their gifts applied to decoration ori 
design, for which, alas! there is now no demand. If, on the E 
other hand, those rich enough to encourage art, and cultivated — 
enough to reverence it for its divine use in elevating, refining 

and instructing, would but wake to the fact that picture-buying — 
is not all that is needed for the encouragement of art amongst | 
us ; that if they truly love it, their care must be to develop its 
fullest and freest expression, then the ugly facade of the rich — g 
man’s house would become a thing of beauty and a joy to the 
poor passer-by, and when the inside and the outside of the 
dwelling became delightful to good taste the possessor might — 
come to perceive that simplicity and utility in his clothing need 
not imply that it should be utterly ignoble in its character, F 


GENERAL, | 3 


The King of the Belgians has promised to lend all the © 
works of Alfred Stevens in the Royal Palace, Brussels, for the 
exhibition of that painter’s works which is about to be held in 
Paris. Reo 
A Special Exhibition will be held by the Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours from February 2 to February 40.068 
of works by the lately-deceased members, G. H. Andrews and 
Birket Foster, ; ae a 

Fifty Native Workmen have been sent from Tonkinto 
carry out the decoration of the pavilion in the Paris Exhibition 
which will be devoted to objects from the French colony. ~ _ of 

The Second Ordinary meeting of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society (fifty-second session) will be held at the Law 
Library, 4t Castle Street, on Monday next, December 4, alee 
6 P.M, when a paper will be read by Mr. L. A, Shuffrey,on 
“ Ceilings.” asi. 

The Next Ordinary Meeting of the Society of Engineers 
will be held on Monday next at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, when a paper will be read, entitled 
‘‘Water-supply to Country Mansions and Estates,” by Mr 20 
Gordon Harris, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.].MechE, 9 rn 

The Society of Oil-Painters elected as members on 
Tuesday Messrs. William Hatherell, R.I., W. H. Margetson, — 
Herbert Marshall, R.W.S., Robert Little, R.W.S., J. Coutts 
Michie, A.R.S.A, and Arthur G. Bell. es x te 

The late Mr. William Willmer Pocock, architect, who 
died on September 18, aged eighty-five, has left property which 
has, been valued at 51,101/. gross, including personalty of the 
net value of 10,5227. He bequeathed 1,000/. in trust to pay his — 
current subscriptions and to distribute the balance amongst 
five funds and institutions connected with the yearly conference 
established by John Wesley. eet ea 

The Earl of Leicester has presented 15,000/, to the 
Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, which is mainly to be devoted 
to the erection and furnishing of a home for the nursing staff. 

Mr. Henry Vaughan, who died on Sunday last in his 
QIst year, was liberal in gifts and loans to museums. .He 
presented Zhe Haywain, by John Constable, to the National 
Gallery, and drawings by Michel Angelo and Raphaelto the _ 
British Museum. He was one of the oldest members of the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club. __ ree ae 

The Ontario Association of Architects have asked the 
Provincial Government to instruct the School of Practical 
Science to undertake a scientific test of Canadian timbers, 
with a view to ascertaining their structural strength and other 
features, The School of Science possesses the necessary 
machinery for testing timber, but a government grant is neces- 
sary to meet the expense of cutting the wood, under proper 
supervision, selecting the proper varieties for comparison and 
obtaining data as to the age of each tree and the condition of 
growth, = ae 

Mr. C. BE. Mallows writes:—“As I am subject to much 
annoyance by the publication and issue of circulars, letters and 
advertisements by a firm calling themselves ‘Ansell & 
Mallows,’ I should be much obliged if you will let me say that 
I have nothing whatever to do with them.” 6 ER e 

A Paper on “The Waterloo and City Railway and its 
Electrical Equipment” will be discussed at the meeting of the 
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Ole Heckiteck. 


Str Henry Tatr, who died on. Tuesday morning in 
his eighty-first year, was, with the exception of the late 
Sir RicHaRD WALLACE, the most munificent. of all those 
amateurs who have endowed England with works of art. 
The late. Mr. SHEEPSHANKS, Mr. VERNON and Mr. JoNnEs 
presented valuable gifts, but they were not so costly as 
those which can now be seen at Millbank. It should also 
be remembered that Sir Henry Tate paid’ for whatever 
he bestowed on the nation, while Sir RicHaRD WALLACE 
inherited the treasures which are found at Manchester 
Square. Sir Henry Tate was a Lancashire man, and he 
had prospered in his business prior to coming to London. 
His wealth was mainly owing to the production of sugar in 
cubical instead of in conical form. He-was known as a 
benefactor to educational: and benevolent institutions in 
Liverpool before he was fascinated by painting. For 
several years he gave liberal prices for pictures in the 
Academy exhibitions. Becoming possessed of a large 
collection, he offered it to the Trustees of the National 
Gallery, but they could. not accept the collection in its 
entirety. Then he.resolved to erect a new gallery, which in 
purpose would correspond to some extent with the 
Luxembourg, in Paris, and exemplify modérn art. He 
made it a condition that the Government should grant a 
site... It was at first proposed to arrange for one on the 
Thames Embankment at Blackfriars, but the Corporation of 
London unwisely declined to make any concession. It was 
afterwards arranged to utilise the site of Millbank Prison, 
and although it was accepted by Mr. Tarr, it cannot be 
said it is suitable for a public gallery that is to be popular. 
The commission for the building was given to Mr. 
Sipney R. J. Smitu, and a portion was opened in 1897. 
As it was found the space was insufficient, a second part 
was undertaken, which was opened about a fortnight since. 
To present a costly building, with a collection of pictures 
for which very high prices were paid, entitles Sir HENRY 
TaTE to be always ranked among English worthies. 


ACCORDING to Stow, in the year 1214, which was a 
time of great trouble, SALOMON Bassinc and HvGuH 
BassING, who were barons, were sheriffs of London. The 
former was mayor in 1216, which was the first year of the 
reign of Henry III.. Apam Bassinc was sheriff in 1243, 
and gained the notice of the king, from whom he obtained 
property in Aldermanbury, Milk Street, with the advowson 
of achurch.: The Bassincs continued in favour during 
the Jong reign of the king, and prospered until they left the 
City, and apparently settled down in Cambridgeshire. 
Stow believed that the hall, which in his time was known 
as Bakewell or Blackwall Hall, was originally Bassinc’s 
Haugh or Hall. In proof he referred to the number 
of armorial bearings of the BassSincs, a “gyronny of 
twelve points, gold and azure.” BAKEWELL, however, 
occupied the house’ in the reign of Epwarp III., and 
when the immortat Dick WHITTINGTON was mayor, 
it was decreed that no foreigner or stranger should 
sell any wool or cloth but in Bakewell Hall upon pain of 
forfeiture thereof. The church of St. Michael Bassishaw 
therefore relates to Bassing’s Hall and other property of 
that family. JoHN BARToN, who was buried in the choir 
in 1460, was a great benefactor to the church, and along 
with many other prominent citizens helped to pay the cost 
of rebuilding it. The church was among those destroyed 
in the Fire, and was rebuilt by WREN. But it was not one 
of his best works. ‘he extent of the parish was exceedingly 
limited, and as it was without a congregation the church 
was allowed to fall into an unsatisfactory. condition. ‘The 
Union of Benefices. Act was fatal to such buildings, and 
the removal of the church in order to utilise the site for 
other purposes was arranged by the Corporation. On 
Tuesday the materials were offered for sale by auction. 
There were twenty-three lots. The lead in the steeple, 
flats and gutters was the most important lot, for 1807, was 
paid for it. The vane was sold for 2/ 15s. Eight ‘lights 


of coloured glass went for 2/. 5s. The brick and stone work 


of the church and tower attracted no bidder, and were 
withdrawn. The proceeds amounted to about 200/. 


On Saturday last M. BriireE, the engineer-in-chief for 
the extension of the Orleans line to the Quai d’Orsay, in- 
vited the members of the French Society of Civil Engineers 
to accompany him over the new works. In the speech which 
he delivered there was one passage which was remarkable. 
M. Brikre said he had anticipated finding in the course of 
the excavations a great number of relics of old Paris during 
different periods.. But not one relic of the past was met 
with. So few cases of the discovery of antiques are 
recorded in the journals, the general reader will probably be 
less disappointed than M. BrizRE. - 


THE judgment of the Supreme Court on the appeal in 
Lioyp vw. Succ & Co., LimitED, a case under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, originally decided in. the. West- 
minster County Court, cannot be considered as satisfactory 
by employers. ‘The workman was struck on the hand by 
a hammerer, for whom he was holding a flatter on the 
anvil. The man was gouty, and an attack was brought on 
by the accident, which in an ordinary case would have had 
no ill consequences. In the County Court he was awarded 
15s. a week, and the defendants therefore appealed. They 
maintained that the injury was not caused by the accident, 
but by gout. The Lords Justices held that the injury to 
the hand was caused by the accident, and therefore the 
Act applied. Lord Justice CoLiins said it seemed to him 
to be immaterial whether the injury might have been less if 
it were not for the gout. The principle followed another. 
case for compensation for personal injuries which occurred 
prior to the existence of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
must be respected. If a delicate lady, for instance, was in 
a railway accident she was likely to suffer more than another 
who was in perfect health, and it was the condition of the 
injured person which the Court must consider. before 
arriving at a decision, The judgment delivered by the 
Lords Justices, like many others under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, cannot fail to have an oppressive effect upon 
workmen. Men who have passed middle life are excluded 
from a great many works, and have to suffer misery in 
consequence. It will now be necessary to exclude work-. 
men who are suspected to suffer from any complaint by. 
which the injury would be magnified, although they are 
qualified to perform the duties required. 


Ir is proposed by the parks committee of the London 


‘ County Council to set up a tablet with the following in- 


scription on the watergate which led to the Thames when’ 
it flowed to the river foot of Buckingham Street, and which 
is now standing in the Victoria Embankment Gardens :— 
“This gateway, formerly the watergate or approach from 
the Thames'to York House, Charing. Cross, originally the 
London lodging of the Archbishops of York, the birth- 
place of Chancellor Bacon, and afterwards the residence of 
GEORGE VILLIERS, second Duke of Buckingham, was 
designed by Inico Jones, architect (1572-1652), and 
executed. between 1624-28 by NicHoLAs STONE, master 
mason (1586-1647), for the first Duke of BucKINGHAM, and 
marks the river margin before the embankment was con- 
structed. The inscription on the north frieze ‘ Fidei 
coticula crux’ (the Cross is the touchstone of faith) 
is the motto of ‘the ViLLieRs family, whose arms are 
on the south front... By the London Open Spaces 
Act, 1893, the gateway was vested in the London 
County Council, who repaired the structure and took 
measures for its preservation 7” stfu as an interesting land- 
mark of London.” As a work of architecture the water- 
gate is deservedly admired. We have reason to be thank- 
ful to former inhabitants of the district for the preservation 
of the structure. About 1760 it was proposed to pave the 
streets with a new material called Scotch pavement. It was 
supposed that the watergate would not be in keeping with 
the new improvements, and the demolition of it was 
arranged by the Commissioners. By its removal it was 
said a finer view of the Thames would be obtainable. 
Fortunately the opposition to the scheme was too influen- 
tial. Itis to be regretted that from now being at a low 
level the value of the gate as an architectural work cannot 
be fully appreciated; but it-the position—serves to indicate 
the former level of the Thames in the seventeenth century. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAPERY. | 
O many an outsider it may seem strange that Sir 
Tuomas WARDLE, who as an expert, should under- 
stand markets ~for» his, productions, -addressed a long 
discourse'on the weaving and printing ‘of textile fabrics to 
the »Architectural’ Association. ~But he was not out of 
place before the members, for it- is’ well -to remind the 
architects of the future of the influence they can legiti- 
mately exercise. upon the production of: the most important 
yarieties of textiles: The connection:between woven, spun 
and embroidered stuffs and buildings: is of’ ancient date. 
GODFRIED SEMPER, who was no doubt’'an enthusiast, but 
of whose learning there could be no qttéstion, maintained 
that architectural forms were''in a large measure derived 
from textiles. In the caténary formed by the hanging of 
the drapery of a Mongolian tent the type of Chinese and 
Tartat architecture.can be discerned. ‘The earliest woven 
work, according to SEMPER, was an interlacing’ of branches 
like the wattles of a later time.. From it was derived the 
notion of a woven fence, which was’ similarly adapted to 
secure privacy. More substantial divisions were required 
as time went’ on, but according to SEMPER walls of masonry 
or of’ baked or sun-dried bricks should’ be considered as no 
more than “the internal and unseen scaffolding of the true 
and ‘legitimate representatives of a divisién of space ; that 
is to say, of drapery richly varied with ‘ornarnental work, 
interlacings and colour.” ‘As an illustration'of evidence in 
language of the old‘relation between outer and inner work, 
he referred to the German words ‘‘ Wand” and ‘** Gewand,” 
which: are practically*two forms of the’same root. But 
while the former signifies a’ wall,’'the latter can be applied to 
cloth, to every kind of work in silk-or wool or thread, as 
well as to the representation of drapery introduced in 
paintings. Instead of tapestry or drapery we now employ 
plaster, tiles, wood panels, wall-paper;’ pictures and paint: 
But at all times in Europe tapestries were used to cover 
walls, and as the world is growing wealthy they may again’ 
come into general fashion.. SEMPER “Was also able to trace 
the influence of textiles in’*architectural’ sculpture? The 
ancient ‘Assyrian sculptor was, he said; hampered because 
he was compelled to represent men who were clad in stiff 
tissues, which kept themvin a state of restraint. Cuneiform 
characters, which are largely employed’ for inscriptions 
engraved on stone, were originally designed:for execution in 
needlework. ‘The interlacings and knots and other decora- 
tions found in Egyptian art are also supposed to have been 
derived from weaver’s work. Much of the Greek poly- 
chromy is also considered by SEMPER to, be developments 
of tapestry and embroidery.” All this may appear -ex; 
aggerated, but, making every allowance for a:man “who was 
riding his hobby, we still have sufficient’evidence of the 
influence of drapery in very ancient timés,) Seen aon 
In the East the manufacture of ‘textiles to ,be used in 
the decoration of , buildings appears ‘to: have. gone on 
continuously. When, after the foundation of Byzantium, 
East and West were united, the appearance of - Asiatic 
stuffs in Italy and Spain was like a: revelation. On them 
were found processions . of strange, warriors, various 
animals which were unknown. to Europeans, flowers which 
were of extraordinary loveliness, and. geometrical designs 
which appeared to have been. woven forthe use of 


magicians. In Aix-la-Chapelle there is still an example of. 


those ancient works, and in spite ofthe. vicissitudes of 
centuries it continues to .be remarkable., We must 
remember that in the East textiles served a: higher purpose 
than that of mere adornment. The so-called tapestry at 
Bayeux was probably suggested by some hanging which 
was brought from Asia, for. it is, related that when the 
palace of the Caliph EL-MoustanGER-BILLAH was pillaged 


by his guards no less than a thousand, pieces of stuff were. 
discovered, which formed a continuous series of the history. 


of the different Arab dynasties, with the names of the chiefs 


and the most important events of their lives. .The Caliph 


possessed several pavilions which were hung with a variety 
of stuffs, and one of those temporary dwellings was so large 
that no less than.a hundred camels were required to. carry: 
the hangings which belonged to it.. The inventory of the 
treasures was probably drawn up with the help of some 
Arab poet. _ But in all technical matters. there is a limit to 
excess in literary compositions, and we are justified in 
concluding that the Caliph’s stock would .have made 
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PENELOPE, ANDROMACHE, or any of the, Homeric house- 


wives become envious. Compared with Oriental stuffs; the 


embroidered chronicle at Bayeux is a very simple if not — 


barbarous work. ; 


For a long time the productions. of Eastern fingers were » 
prized in Western Europe, and the repeated references to — 
“Lettres de Sarrasin ” are enough to suggest that the original — 


purpose of the embroidery was. disregarded. It: is’ even 
supposed that examples were used for the vestments of — 
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ecclesiastics, regardless of. the meaning of the Cufic in- 


scriptions which scholars .could not translate..; But in the — 


a 


Medizval Ages an impetus: was given ‘to the;creation of _ 
whatever could be used ‘in order to add dignity to Ghurch 


services, and therefore it ‘is not surprising that before the 
end of ,the tenth century weavers and’ embroiderers were 
imported from Constantinople and other places:: 

. There is. a record of, the: existence in the Abbey St. 
Florent. de Saumur .of workshops where. tissues were: pro- 


duced of an ornamental kind. There are also\a great many 


references. in the chronicles of the beauty, of the/hangings in 
various churches, which. were, the ,work of monks. The 
Crusades brought men who had antistic.powers. into relation 
with Eastern artists, and a’ great» improvement in: the pro- 
duction of .fabrics followed. .Prince JoHn at the end of 
the fourteenth. century gave as, part. of his ransom. to the 
Sultan Bajazip .a piece of tapestry which was executed. -at 
Arras, and which represented the battles of ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. =< | ep ca DE, Fe POTS een estas ae 
_.The effect produced .by the hangings in churches 
would make nobles and rich people eager to possess similar 
works for the adornment, of their dwellings.: In‘course of. 
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time secular, establishments were,set up'by kings for the — 
production of: pieces with ‘subjects, that. were. not always 


adaptéd to appear on the walls:of..churches. HenriIl. 
and: Henri IV. amidst many cares endeavoured ‘to :rival — 


4, 
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the best examples of other;countries by the products: of 


their tapestry-works.. For,.a time;.there is no doubt:the — 


weaver was looked to forthe decoration of walls, but as 


painting advanced the competition intensified, and finally — 


expeditious. : But. that equality between’ the two was 
admitted is. plain when we find.'so great an artist as 
RAPHAEL one day painting the walls of the Vatican, and on 
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another day making drawings for weavers whose works were _ 


to be hung in the. most impcrtant part of the same group 
of buildings. The love of tapestry still continues, and many 
foreign painters prefer it as a covering of walls.before their 
own or their friends’ pictures. 


Tapestry is still costly, and so SS 
are followed it cannot be otherwise. It ‘is possible to 


obtain imitations wholly or . partly accomplished by 


machinery at a comparatively cheap rate. . But they have 
not the qualities which make the, old, weayers’ handiwork 
delightful. Fortunately many other. varieties. of stuffs are 
obtainable. which can ,he employed without bringing the 
purchaser under the Bankruptcy Act. It was of them Sir 


Tuomas WARDLE spoke in the latter part of his lecture. — 


He was able to say that “The state of both design and 
colouring is much more healthy than ever before in this 
country, and I believe from the preference frequently given 
for English decorative work in both wall-papers and printed 
textiles on the Continent that. we are assuming, if we have 
not already achieved, the leading ‘position in these matters.” 
Coming from a specialist that is a satisfactory testimony. 
But it is'well to grasp what it signifies. The union by Sir 
Tuomas of printed, textiles and wall-papers, is not acci- 
dental. 


applicable to both, and the limitations of the two are alike, — 


It is only in wall-papers for, nurseries that the. representa-_ 
tion of incidents can be tolerated. The history of “The 
House that Jack Built,” if hung constantly before the eyes 
of ,adults, would become intolerable, but children are 
pleased with endless repetitions because each of them, can 
have ownership of a part. Even the most loyal men would be 
worried at the repetition, of the mottoes “Dieu et mon 
Droit” or “Ich Dien ” oyer a large wall-space. Still more 
difficult would it be by any modern process. to produce any- 
thing resembling the historical hangings of: the, Arabs or 
the Bayeux needlework, In true tapestry the figure-painter can 
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long as the-old, processes 
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The same laws.,.may generally be said,to, be + 
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be rivalled as well as the scribe, but modern hangings should 


be kept under the restrictions observed by the Medizeval 
painters of diapering. ‘We must be content with patterns 
which will admit an almost infinite number of multiplica- 
tions. The old tapestry weavers have, in fact, often 
suggested what can be done. © In interiors they haye some- 
times represented the hangings behind thrones or on walls. 


In such. cases they have been content to employ only con-. 


ventional patterns. If we can accept the mosaic. in 
S. Apollinare Nuovo as a representation of -THEODORIC’S 
Palace at Ravenna, it is evident the portieres in the bays 


_ of a long arcade were/all adorned with repetitions of one 


_ the members’ interests. 


simple cruciform ornament. If in the fifth century, when 
the richest productions of Eastern looms abounded, an 
emperor was satisfied with that treatment, we may well give 
up the attempt to make hangings pictorial or to convert 
them into’ expositions of doctrinal difficulties. 


THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 
T° HE general appearance of the winter exhibition of the 
Royal Society of Painters in’ Water-Colours is. not 
satisfactory, and somehow suggests that the room was let to 
an auctidneer who was about to hold a sale‘in it. The 
cause of the defect is an endeavour to respect the arrange- 
ment about sketches: with white mounts which were alone 
to be exhibited in winter, and yet to avoid a sacrifice of 
The consequence’ is that a great 
many drawings appear to be placed in frames which were 
originally made for examples of a different kind and size. 
It would be wiser to recognise that something more than 
meré sketches must be forthcoming to attract people, and to 
have no definite difference between winter and summer 
exhibitions. It is true that: summer is the best season for 
exhibiting works of art in London. Still it is a satisfaction 


to be able to feel that within a few yards of the crowd and 


. sails of the boats are not. much exaggerated in colour. 


commotion of Charing Cross there is a retreat where ona 
December day it is possible to recall the beauty of the 
earth in summer,‘and. to anticipate the return of: that 
season. The absence of winter scenes from the walls is a 
revelation of what visitors demand, and which artists are 
willing to supply. 

There is a ‘temptation in a society like that of the 


Painters in Water-Colours to keep to. the manner of treat- 


ment which has gained success. Indeed, regular visitors 
would be ‘disappointed if veterans like Mr.. CALLow, Mr. 
CoLiincwoop, Mr. Cart Haac, Mr. Parker, Mr. WALLIS, 
Mr. Davipson and others: did not contribute: works. 
resembling those which: have grown familiar by their style, 


and which change of subjects do not much affect. -. But the 


younger members are not so bound, and can without any 
risk attempt occasional departures from old methods. 

The most remarkable example of versatility in the pre- 
sent exhibition is shown by Mr. E. F. BRewrnatr. He 
has eight drawings, and: they may all be said to: be-in 
different. styles. His Summer Night shows. some girls 
bathing, a rocky cave serving as a shelter. It is a little 
scenic in colour and the lighting is conventional, but there 
is no doubt of its daintiness as a whole. In Zwelight off 


Dover we come nearer nature, for the view shows a glimpse 


of the sea such as can be seen from the shore, and the red 
In 
The Shells Whisper we have anew interpretation of:a 


stock subject with painters and sculptors, for instead of the 


queen at a fancy ball. 


usual surprise of a child we see the amusement of a young 
gitl. The Last Day of the Sea Rover recalls Danby. ‘The 
blood-red sun and the tumultuous clouds are fitting 
accompaniments to the destruction of the old vessel, that 
looks as if it were an agent in manycrimes. In the Beacon 
Tower the flames stand out well against the dark night. 


There is. a design for nursery wall-paper with the immortal 
-* Robinson Crusoe” as a theme, and finally we have a 
humorous scene, Deadly Rivals, which apparently is a con- 


test between two little boys about the right to attend on a 
The subjects have sufficient variety, 
and it is creditable to the artist to have succeeded so well 


with them. y 
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Architectural drawings are rather numerous this. year. 


Mr. J. M. Rooke bas.been at Bourges, and has represented 


_ several of the old houses: which seem to be collected ina 


limited space for the benefit of artists. The drawings are 
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windows becomes weird. 


less hard than is usual with him. The largest among them 
is Zhe South Porch of Bourges Cathedral, which at. first 
sight, owing tothe facile handling, would’ not be con- 
sidered. as Mr. Rookr’s work. He has made a. great 
advance this year because he does not insist on demon- 
strating the extent of his toil. Mr. HERBERT MARSHALL 
appears to have abandoned London for a time. He has 
attempted a subject often repeated—a view of Edinburgh. 
from the Calton Hill—and, as in most drawings, it suggests 
the lop-sided effect of Scort’s steeple of St. Mary’s Cathe- 
dral which terminates the vista; but in what month does 
the grey romantic-town become yellow, as we see it 
represented in the drawing? In his view cf Stirling 
he has taken a standpoint which differs from that usually 
selected. What makes the old town and its environs so 
interesting is ‘the architecturé of the castle and tower, 
which are not seen’to advantage in the drawing. In Géex 
Truim Mr. MARsHary shows skill in his treatment of rocks 
and the river, as well as of the surrounding country, proving 
that he is not deficient in a lahdscapist’s power, although he 
has drawn so many buildings. Mr. R. W. ALLAn’s 
blottesque style has been long accepted as effective, but we 
doubt if he has’ éver produced more remarkable optical 
delusions than’his views of A/entone and Antibes. When 
seen from a sufficient distance his blotches of colour, which 
considered apart have nothing architectural about, them, 
express windows ard other parts of long terraces of build- ' 
ings with surprising force. They suggest the’. ease with 
which the mind atones for deficiencies so long as perspec- 
tive is not. neglected; bst if the’ treatment were to be 
attempted in compétition perspectives it would cer- 
tainly bring disaster. Mr. HoiSon has four very careful 
drawings from’: Chartres and Amboise, in which detail’ is 
suggested. Mr. E. A‘: GoopaLr has views of the Great 
Mosque, Tangiers, thé Gate of Judgment at the Alhambra, 
the latter being vety vigorously treated, besidés a view of 
Chingford Church and other buildings. Mr. H. WALLIs’s. 
only drawing is 4 Corner in Cairo, which testifies to his 
patient devotion. in working out the almost endless detail. 
Mr. ALBERT’ GOopWIN’s drawings of architecture are always 
remarkablé, although we are afraid he is more fascinated 
by the opporturiity of employing reds and other burning 
colours than by love of buildings. In Alvet Bridge, Dur- 
ham, the old Gothic arches succumb to the red-tiled houses; 
Holyrood is like an excerpt from a romance without words, 
for a blue light is cast over the walls and the tracery of the 
In IVindsor the castle appears 
to be all built of a brilliant pink stone, and it is a relief 
to turn to the drawing near it, Bray, where ivy can be 
seen on the chapel of the almshouses. In these drawings 
the handling has a deftness which is comparable with 
Turner's. In ‘Plague Stricken we have one of those 
sombre, imaginative drawings for which the artist is un- 
matched. It is a funeral outside an Eastern town by night, 
and the ground, like the sky, seems to be laden with 
destrtictiveness. Mr, Cartow shows he has not yet 
exhausted continental towns. The Séreet in Aboille, the 
Place in Ferrara, with its bold arch and tower, the Port of 
San Andrea in Genoa are in the old style in which much 
dépends on the definite outlines. We can hardly imagine 
that Mr. SMALLFIELD Selected the Middlesex county churches 
which are represénted within three frames. ‘The spire of 
Harrow Church isa’ pleasing object in the landscape, but 
when seen from a ‘point of view a few yards: distant, and 
with the accompaniment of stiff iron railings, it is not 
attractive. Some of the six remaining churches are not 
beautiful, and it must have required self-denial to represent 
them. A a eg SN 

Mr. Lrrrie’s drawings of Hampstead would not be 
recognised at a first glance by Londoners, but they help to 
suggest how much can be made of a district that is sup- 
posed to be commonplace. : Mr. W. Frevp has, as usual, a 
couple of drawings of. Thames scenery. Miss RosE 
Barton is striving fora reputation in the representation of 
light and shade, and bids fair to succeed. So sitnple a subject 


as Zired, a woman seated on a stile holding a child, derives 
‘much of its interest from the charm which the sun spreads 
over the group. 


Going to School, two children passing 
beneath trees, is another example of her skill in chiaroscuro, 
which indicates French influence. Some pictures are 
medicinal, and can minister to.a mind diseased, For many 


* 
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who take a gloomy view of life, Mr. JOHN PARKER’s 
simple drawings should be invaluable. He appears to be a 
happy man, and nature is in unison with him. His sub- 
jects may. be considered to be without subtlety, and 
JacquEs would in vain seek for “the shade of melancholy 
boughs” in them ; but they must be hard to please who 
cannot derive gratification from his Badbury Hill, Lechlade- 
on-Thames, or that thoroughly English village scene called 
Evening near Lechlade. ‘This year a yellowish mist seems 
to be, in favour, Miss Montavpa shows it overspread- 
ing her Returning from the Mountains, Feltre, which is 
an experiment in a new direction, as well as her 
Venetian scenes, with which it is identified. Mr. Tom 
Lioyp has a charming, if small, drawing, Ze Top 
of the Cliff, but his principal work is Zhe Fish Pond. In it 
the lines of the circular pond and the walk around are 
vigorously drawn, and suggest a power for dealing with large 
forms which is not seen in any of the other works. The 
garden is beautiful, and the boy who is accompanied by a 
lady who looks at the water is contrasted with a sculptured 
figure—nature and art are rivals. Mr. Napier Hemy will 
have to be guarded, or he will become. as mannered as the 
late Henry Moore. His studies for Plymouth Hookers 
and Lost show a strong hand, but the sea is no. more 
constant in its colours than its moods, and the changes 
might well be recorded without any loss of effect. To Mr. 
Hemy it is always a deep blue. Mr. THORNE WaiTE has 
some corn-fields and hay-fields in his usual style. Mr. 
Jessop HARDWICK can paint flowers in: pots, but we prefer 
his. Primroses, which are not torn from the ground to serve 
as models. 
conscientious of the members, was able to depict a remark- 

able scene that she witnessed, Zhe Rothiemurchus Forest 

fire, in which clouds of light grey smoke are seen rising 

against the dark purple hills. It is probably the only fire 

scene ever drawn which does not produce a painful effect, 

for from the scale of the destruction we seem to see some 

natural force in operation. We cannot recall a better land- 

scape by Mr. WALTER CRANE than his sketch of Goring 
Church. He has also been tempted by the love of hot 

colours to paint a Study of Red Roofs, a farmyard 

scene where there happen to be differences of tone 

between the red tiles. Mr. CRANE also contributes studies 

for costumes worn at a masque by two stately ladies, and . 
representing ‘‘London” and “ Venice.” “London” is 

shown in a robe which falls in graceful folds, and which is 

‘adorned with armorial and other symbols. But the artist | 
should have had the courage to suggest official London. 
as it is, with estimates which are baseless, returns of useless 
labour, resolutions which represent wasted eloquence, and 
other documents which would signify the deterioration 
which is spreading over the Metropolis. from Spring 
Gardens. A masque should have a satirical element. 


Miss MARTINEAU, who is one of the most |. 


‘Venice ” wears the costly but oppressive garments which 
were in fashion when a school of art flourished in the city. ” 
Mrs. ALLINGHAM has this season taken subjects from several 
places, but all are marked with her old delicacy. Mr. 
ARTHUR MELYVILLE’s Bravo Toro! will be considered by 
his admirers as the most important work he has produced. 
Goya would have appreciated it, although the effect could 
not be produced except by the use of colour. It ceases to 
be impressive unless in looking at it we help out the artist 
with our thoughts and see it through other organs than the 
eyes. But there is no doubt of the skill which by means of 
amorphous and unconnected spots of colour can produce 
the impression of so exciting a scene asa bull-fight at a 
critical moment. Mr. James PaTTERSON in the Yew Tyree 
Avenue, Rosneath, has given attention to the alternation of 
light and darkness on the ground which ls a consequence 
of daylight passing through the branches, suggesting a 
game between sun and. earth. Mr. Hopwoop’s Lighting 
Up and A Light from the Candle, if artificial, are difficult 
studies which generally excite wonder, but which if pro- 
duced too often become tiresome. The President’s Wind- 
Swept Hill is a remarkable record of the twisting which 
trees can endure without breaking. But such phenomenal 
examples are better fitted to illustrate books on arbori- 
culture. The Hampshire Hillside, with the evening glow on. 
the trees, is far more satisfactory in treatment as_ in 
subject... Mr. J..W. Noxtn’s Apple Orchard is another 
painting of a phenomenon, for the principal figure is a tree | 


-bottom of this great. Department. 


which has been split, apparently by lightning. As railway 
cuttings are useful as revelations to geologists, the tree may 
be interesting to students of vegetable physiology. But the — 


contrast between it and the trees in full blossom around is 


not attractive. The artist is generally disposed to be 
monotonous, although from the beauty of the work that is — 
not altogether a defect ; but knowing trees so well he could 
surely, discover contrast of a different kind to that which is 
recordéd. at Bes y) 
Mr. Cart Haac’s head—Barooda Ben Mahmood—is on 


a larger scale than is usual with the painter, but every link — 


of the chain armour and all the repoussé work -of the ; 
helmet are drawn with the greatest care. After the Midday » 
Prayer, an Oriental whose thoughts apparently have not ~ 
yet come down to earth, is more free in treatment. There 
are studies. for drapery and fancy costumes. by Mr. Lewis 
Davis, which are indications of. ability. which we hope will. 
be seen in less transitory work. Mr. E. R. Hucues has 
several studies of heads, of which the best is Ce/za, which | 
is a girl in a brocade dress of a large pattern. Mr. Giin- 
DONI has given two drawings from Walton-on-the-Naze, but ' 
it is difficult to make a subject out of that region. His 


Love Letter, a couple of ladies reading a precious manuscript 
with the author in the background, is the best example of 


a figure-piece in the exhibition, and is not without humour. 
Another excellent work is Mr. BasiL. BRADLEY’s Jersey . 


Milkmaid’s Song, in which the cow and calf rival their . 


guardian in interest. 


TESTIMONIAL TO MAJOR-GENERAL 
J. F. D. DONNELLY, K.C.B.. 


yale a meeting in the lecture theatre of the Victoria and a 


Albert Museum on Wednesday, the 29th ult, which was very . 


“‘numerously attended by members of the present and past staff 


of the Department and by men of science and artists who have 


been connected with it, Sir John Gorst presented on the behalf — 


of some 500 subscribers the testimonial to Sir John Donnelly. 


This consisted of a silver salver, a set of. library furniture, — 


a collection of books of reference, a Zeiss binocular and a 


diamond brooch for Lady Donnelly. The inscription on the — 
salver stated that the testimonial was in recognition of their . 
high regard and in remembrance of their cordial relations of — 


more than forty years. 


Sir John Gorst in presenting the testimonial said :—Ladies — 


and gentlemen, I have been invited this afternoon to perform — 


one of the most pleasant duties that has fallen to my lot since ~ 


I have had the honour of being Vice-President of the Committee 
of Council on Education. It is to, present, in the name of the 


gentlemen who have been employed at South Kensington as | 
colleagues of Sir John Donnelly, a memento of the long period 
of public service which he has performed in this place, anda _ 


testimonial of the affection and sympathy with which he is 
regarded by the gentlemen who have been his colleagues. —_— 
I have myself been a colleague of Sir John Donnelly for 


about four years, and, speaking of my own personal experience, — 


can only say that I have received from him upon all occasions 


the most loyal co-operation, which has been enhanced bya 


very strong personal friendship. 


I had an opportunity about three years ago of seeing an ; 


attack, made ostensibly on the Department of which he was the. 


head, but which really had a considerable amount of personal — 


animus in it, 

There was an inquiry by a committee of the House of 
Commons in which Sir John Donnelly was virtually put upon 
his trial, and I can only say that in the opinion of his official 
chiefs—the Duke of Devonshire’s opinion was the same as my 


/own—from that inquiry Sir John Donnelly emerged with the 


conclusion in the minds of those who have read the evidence 
that he had been a most loyal servant of the Department, that 
there were no allegations made against him which could be © 
substantiated, that his administration of the Department had 


deserved the approbation of the country, and that the insinua- | 


tions made against him were absolutely baseless. 
Sir John Donnelly served the Department for upwards 


of forty years, and the testimonial, of which you have been © 
good enough to ask through me his acceptance, is before you — 


on the table. There is one point about it which deserves 


special allusion on my part. Among the objects which Sir * 


John Donnelly has been asked to accept is a binocular, and I 
think you will be interested to know that that binocular is 
entirely the gift of the junior staff of the Department. It has 
been subscribed for by 150 persons, comprising stokers, ex- 
policemen, labourers, boys, and those who form quite the 
I think the value of this 
gift—which shows the estimation in which he was held by this 


- 
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very important but not very wealthy class of the public service— 


will-be to him as much as any of the more costly gifts. Iam 
also asked, at the same time, to present a diamond brooch to 
Lady Donnelly,.and I am sure that it will be extremely gratify- 
ing to Sir John Donnelly to know that the estimation in which 


he has been held by this Department has been shared by 


Lady Donnelly. In the name of the employés of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art I beg your acceptance, and Lady 
Donnelly’s acceptance, of these testimonials. 

Sir John Donnelly said in reply :—Sir John Gorst, ladies 
and gentlemen, I would give a great deal to be able to put 
into words my feelings at the present moment. .I have thought 
of many things to say, because I cannot plead that I have been 
taken unawares, but I dare not put them into words. 
‘been for a very long time connected with this Department, and 
my feelings on taking leave of it and of my old colleagues with 
whom I have worked for so many years, are too keen to be 
adequately expressed. I dare not attempt it. But I am sure 
you will make allowance for any shortcomings on my part in 
rendering you my thanks. I daresay there are many here 
present who are not aware how long I have been connected in 
one way or another with this Museum and this Department. 
A short time ago, just as I was leaving, I came across an old 


' Minute, and it so illustrates the position of affairs at that time 


and how I came to be inside the Department, that I had a 
copy of it made, and if you will allow me, I will read it. It is 
dated June 5, 1857 :— Si 

‘“ Towards providing apparatus to enable the Sappers to have 


games of exercise in the grounds at the north of the Museum, 


~-evening as we were playing cricket. 


moment 5 
-annexing. 


‘assum not exceeding 10/. may be allowed, to be charged on 
incidents.”. That is signed by Lord Granville, the then Lord 
President. The late Sir H. Cole adds, “ Captain Fowke to 
organise a committee, of whom some of the civil staff and 
masters might be members.” The Minute is marked, “Acted 
on by committee of Lieutenant Donnelly, Richard Thompson 
and R. G. Wylde.” Of these gentlemen I am glad to say Mr. 
Richard Thompson is still I believe in good health. I am 
sorry I do not see him here to-day. Mr. Wylde I saw only a 
few days ago, and I think all here present who know him and 
how evergreen he.is, can say that those ‘“ games of exercise” 
did us all good. The first point in this Minute that may strike 
all of you is that the Audit Office in those days was not as 
active in the same position as it is now. 

I was at that time an officer of Engineers in the London 
-district, and I was sent here in charge of the detachment of 
forty-five non-commissioned officers and men of the Royal 
Engineers who were to do the work in connection with the 
Museum. These games were arranged for them and for the 
‘staff of the Department. 

To show you the condition of this place at that time, I may 
say that these games of exercise were played almost exactly 
‘below where I am standing at the present moment. There was 
a fence behind where the workshops now stand, which divided 
the grounds of the Department from the fields to the north, 
and in these fields we used to hear the partridges calling in the 
The last of these 
partridges was seen in the winter of 1859-60, when the late 
Prince Consort came to turn the first turf of the Horticultural 
Gardens, So you may imagine how different the locality was 
at that time. 

The Department was an exceedingly small affair, and I 
suppose the vote was not one-tenth of what it is at the present 
in fact, the Department in those days was not worth 


In 1859 I was appointed on the staff of the Department. 
At the end of 1859, when my time of “seconding” ended, I 
informed my military chiefs I desired to return to the service, 
and I was gazetted back. Without my knowledge the then 
‘Lord President—Lord Ripon, I think it was—arranged with the 
War Office that I should have two or two and a half years’ 
special leave of absence in order to carry on the work I was 
then engaged upon. At the end of that time Lord Aberdare 
offered me another appointment, and though all my arrange- 
ments had been made to join my old friend Gordon in Egypt, I 
was induced to leave the military service. Unfortunately he 
did not remain in office sufficiently long to carry out the 
arrangement he had proposed. I need not go into that 
matter. Eventually, as you know, I became permanent head 
of the Department. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I trust I need not assure you 
that I have not entered on these matters with the view of 
blowing my own trumpet—in fact, 1 am sure Sir John Gorst 
has rendered anything of that kind on my part wholly un- 
necessary ; but what I want to convey to you is, that whatever 
I have been able to do, and the position I have been put into 
to enable me to do it, has been due entirely to the cordial 
co-operation and assistance I have received from my colleagues 
in] this Department, coupled, of course, with the appreciation 
of my chiefs. This is no mere figure of words on my part. 


' My position was rather peculiar. . 1 was for long not a | 


permanent Civil Servant. I remember the late Mr. Robert 


-to remain so long in the service of the Department. 
I have . 


Lowe, afterwards Lord. Sherbrooke, saying to Sir Henry 
Cole, with regard to a young gentleman who had been 
put into the Department, the value of whose services he 
looked upon. as rather doubtful :—‘‘ Well, Cole, he has 
got his legs under your mahogany now, and you will be’ 
a deuced clever fellow if you. can get rid of him.” I 
was not, however, in that position. There were several 
occasions, as I have tried to show you, when my legs could 
have been taken from under that mahogany without making 
any racket, and it has only been in consequence of the exceed- 
ingly kind and constant co-operation which I have received. 
which has enabled me.to,remain here—which has enabled me 
That 
feeling and that sentiment between us has culminated to-day, 
and I need not assure you that it is deeply gratifying. I do 
not think, however, that it is due entirely to my own merits. 
Some portion of the credit must, I think, be given to those 
gentlemen who, in the Press and elsewhere, did so much to call 
attention to my demerits. I am naturally very grateful to them 
for having been the occasion of the Lord President and Vice- 
President coming so. grandly to my rescue, and speaking as. 
they did with regard to my services—I only hope I deserved 
what they said—and enabling me to write ‘what I have been 
told was one of the greatest pieces of impertinence ever thrown: 
in the face of a committee of the House of Commons. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I must say a few words with 
regard to these magnificent presents which you have heaped 
upon us. That really beautiful desk will be a reminder of my 
secretarial days, and,by the transference of papers from one 
pigeon-hole to another I shall be able to imagine that I have a 
private secretary. The books are, no doubt, intended to 
remind me of the leisure I,now have, and how I may use ‘it to 
improve my mind. This (silver salver) is a beautiful ornament 
for my table, and will constantly serve to remind me of many 
pleasant hours, and remain, I trust, an heirloom in my family. 
The Vice-President has:already alluded to this binocular, a 
touching and.very valuable present, and I assure the junior 
staff that I value it exceedingly. I think there must have been 
some leakage at my-house, for I remember once saying how 
much I wished I had one, to enable them to fix upon a present 
which will be so very useful and so highly appreciated by me. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am afraid I have alréady detained 
you a long time. In conclusion I thank you most sincerely, 
and I assure you that of all that has happened to me during my 
life I shall look back to this day with the greatest pleasure. I 
do not know that any reward that I have ever received has 
been to me more gratifying than what has been arranged for 
this occasion. 

To you, Sir John Gorst, I wish to return my most sincere 
thanks for presiding on this occasion, because it has given to 
it an even higher and more official value than it otherwise 
would have had. x 

Lady Donnelly (who, on rising, was: heartily, greeted) 
said :—I should like to thank you very much for this most 
beautiful present that you have given me. I do not think,[. 
deserve it, but I shall value it very highly all my life for all 
your sakes. - 


The proceedings then terminated. 


ARTISTS AND THE WAR. 


ua following letter describes a project of Mr. Harry 
Quilter :— 

I have been for some weeks past engaged in maturing a 
scheme for a great exhibition of works of art, to be held in the 
early spring of next year, for the benefit of the War Fund now 
in process of subscription at the Mansion House. I was 
desirous not to bring this before the notice of the public till I 
had obtained Her Majesty’s gracious consent to act as patron 
of the undertaking, and formed a representative committee of 
artists, art patrons and connoisseurs. My intention, however, 
has been changed by an announcement which appears in the 
Times to the effect that a project on somewhat similar lines 
has been set on foot by,a few Royal Academicians and other 
artists, under the presidentship of Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A. 
This scheme, so far as’ I can understand from the 7zmes 
announcement, is, as yet, unmatured, and appears from 
the title to be confined to artists only. It is not, how- 
ever, desirable that this should be the case. .The artist 
could not, if he 'would, contribute so effectively to, such 
an exhibition as the collector and the connoisseur, the so- 
called patrons of art, and it is upon the co-operation of this: 
last-mentioned class. that the success of the exhibition would 
depend ; therefore it is most desirable that this class should be 
from the first associated with the scheme, and that some title 
should be given which would include the collector as well'as 
the artist. There is also to be considered that what may be 
called the official section of the artistic world, as represented ~ 
by the Academy and the water-colour societies, should not 
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alone be approached for contribution, but that the various out- |. 
side bodies, including the etchers, decorative artists, illustrators, 
&c., and especially the private collectors, should all bé' ‘invited 
to take a share in this truly national object. 

‘Presuming that this is to be done, the question arises in 
what manner can it be done most successfully? Only,'it is 
evident, by a systematic organisation of contributors and con- 
tributions, and a logical arrangement of the classes of art to be 
represented, and the space given to each, The two great 
desiderata of the exhibition will be that it should be sufficiently 
effective to produce a large sum of money for the Fund, and 
sufficiently representative to give all sections of the artistic 
world the opportunity of contributing to this patriotic object. — 

The ‘achievement of the first object is, to some extent, ' 
undoubtedly probable, but the attainment of the second is 
extremely doubtful unless method is brought to bear upon the | 
selection of -the works, and the object of the exhibition, as 
above indicated, is kept in view from its very inception. I beg, ’ 
therefore, sir, to submit to you ‘and your readers, and also'to 
the committee who are about to undertake the management of 
the exhibition, the following points, which; having given full: 
consideration to! the matter, appear to-me to be essential to 
complete: success :— . 

I. A broad line should be drawn as to quality between the ° 
contributions accepted from artists and those‘solicited from art’ 
patrons, or any other section of the public. In the first ‘case, 
representative work: alcne should: be required; in the second, 
no: work of less: than a certain quality should be admitted. 
There are obvious reasons for this, of which I neéd only mention 
two—considerations of space and’ the preservation, to the’ 
utmost possible degree, of a-uniform standard for the exhibited ° 
work, The collection is not to bea “ bazaar,” but an exhibition 
of: English: art, supplemented by such precious things as rich | 
men will spare from their abundance to help our soldiers. 

2. Some guide must be taken for the selection of the artists 
to be.applied'to; and there will probably be no better way than | 
to write to those who are: mentioned in the list- given in “The ‘ 
Year’s Art” as having. exhibited ‘pictures during the past year. 
Exceptions may easily ‘be made ‘to provide for the case of 
specially well known artists, who, for this or that reason; have 
not-shown publicly during the past twelve months.°: The list 
given in the book referred to is ah extremely full one, number- 
ing in all about 10,000 -artists, of: whom probably nine-tenths _ 
are: mentioned: as.having exhibited within the period naimed. 
In like manner the collectors.and connoisseurs applied to might 
be selected (from. catalogues) from -those who: have shown of 
late years. their readiness‘to loan works of art for the’ public | 
pleasure. It is comparatively unimportant that the number ¢f 
these should ‘be few, if there be thereby attained the preserva- | 
tion of a high standard for the works contributed, 

3. I come to a-more disputable point, but’ one on which) ‘I . 
confess, I feel:most strongly, and-that «is that: unsolicited’ con- 
tributions, by which I mean contributions from® unsolicited 
personages, should not be encouraged. With proper ¢are and 
method there should be 'dittle'difficulty in insuring application 
to the right people, and obtaining from ‘them: a sufficrency of : 
contributions: thé quality and meaning of. which’would: be 
greatly impaired.and obscured if all the well-meaning “Toms; * 
Dicks and Harrys” of the nation are allowed to send anything | 
they choose. There will be lots of bazaars and*other functions 
at which such contributions will be most desirable and most 
fitting, and if once the principle of accepting inferior or un- 
solicited work of any kind be adopted, it is hard to see where | | 
the line of rejection can be drawn--without giving, great offence 
to many kind-heatted persons, ~~’ 

_ 4. With'regard to thé inclusion’ of other works of‘art than 
pictures (and statues), I would make a suggestion’ founded ‘on 
practical experience, ‘Some years ‘ago, in showing a collection 
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works should be disposed of, either by public auction or, which 

would perhaps be better, by the formation of an art union in 

which such works would appear as prizes. SOUS eee 
d, would 


6. A fruitful source of income, if properly arrange 
be the catalogue, which should be in two forms ; an ordinary, ~ 
inexpensive one for the use of all visitors to the gallery, andan 
“ édition de luxe,” with reproductions of the most attractive 
pictures, to which might well’ be added a collection \of ‘fac- — 
similes of the signatures of all contributors to the exhibition. 

I have gone, sir, much into detail with the object of showing 
—before it is too late, both to the public and the proposed 
committee—the necessity of conducting this exhibition so asto 
make it a matter of national importance, and not a mere “Olla 
Podrida” or magnified bazaar. ; ping hy. 4d 

I do not doubt that several of the points included inmy 
letter have already received attention, or, at all events, willbe 
recognised as desirable ; but what I chiefly desire to gain is an 
assent to'what may be called the logical idea of the scheme, } 
and this I can only hope for if my letter should recommend _ 
itself to the right reason of the majority. . Tee ea 

Personally, I have a triple interest in the matter as artist, 
art-writer and collector, and nothing but my illness during the — 
past few weeks has prevented me from inviting earlier a public _ 
discussion of the matter. Very few days since, I had the 
honour of communicating with Her Majesty on the subject, — 
and was informed that despite her general sympathy no official — 
sanction could be given on her part until some assurance of 
practical success had been obtained. Such assurance, sir, now 2 o3 
depends chiefly upon the public, There is little ‘doubt that the _ 
committee will gladly fall in with the -main outline of my er 
scheme if assured that the general opinion of artists and art 
I do’not submit it as being 
in any way perfect or unimprovable, only as being a tolerably 
consistent plan whereby an exhibition with the proposed object 
could be made valuable, interesting, successful, Wsaledthiees (i, 
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LEEDS. AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL ~ 
7 SOCIETY. : ONES TS ek ae 
“LECTURE on“ Ancient and Modern Buildings in Pales~ 
tine” was delivered before the members of the above _ 
Society at the old Medical School, Leeds, on the 4th inst.,"by og 
Mr. Beresford Pite. Mr. W. Carby Hall presided. The lecturer 
pointed out that the architectural interest of Palestine beganwith  —__ 
caves, followed by rock tombs, cisterns, oil and wine presses, and 
sculptured and carved sarcophagi. The architecturalinfluences 
began with the Egyptian, atter which Phcenician and Assyrian 
influence could be traced. Then followed a Greco-Roman _ 
period, then a period more éxclusively Roman ; and, passing _ 
to the Dark Ages, the’ Arab period’ was reached—the Arab . 
busying himself with dismantling, the’ Roman buildings, and 
using the materials in his own erections, very eften in an* 
absurd ‘way. Following ‘the Arab-time came the Crusading — 
period, which covered Palestine with the most interesting — 

examples of Medizval art,’similar to what could be found in 
France and England, and even Germany. Then there followed * ti 
the long period of Turkish darkness, which was succeeded by 
the modern era, out of which was growing a definite modern 
style in the European buildings ; and, sad to relate, our own 
local Gothic revival had some rather outré exampl s in the 
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limestone of coarse grain, and consequently there had not been ~~ 
carried out in that country any ornament worth the name. 
There was nothing in the whole country to correspond with the 


of my owfi-works at the Dudley Gallery, the idea‘ occutred ‘to: 
my-wife and myself ‘of treating the gallery fromthe ‘point of 
view of an ordinary sitting-room, and furnishing it with such | 
decorative furniture, bric-a-brac, ‘flowers,’ &c., as would be: 
usually “seen ‘in. a ‘comfortable private dwelling. 3 
‘which was thoroughly successful, and was 
being so: by the London Press, might very 
on alarger scale in the exhibition in ques 
the contributions - of bric-4-brac, fine d 
enamels, miniatures, &c., 
with the. pictures show 
attractiveness: of’ the 
general. 


tion, in which’ case | 


size, 


5. In view of the large number of artists who would doubt-: 


less desire to contribute, it should be arranged that a proportion 
of the water-colours, and. all. drawings in chalk, pencil, &c:, 
should: be shown unframed, in portfolios. A limitation of size- 
also should be introduced for-the oil-paintings, and an arrange-, 
ament made whereby, at the close of the exhibition, all unsold aun 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. | 


of fee opening meeting of the forty-second session of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association was held on the 
29th ult. in the Royal’ Institution, Princes Street, Mr. James 
Bruce, W.S., the president, in the chair. In the course of’ His 
presidential address, Mr, Bruce, after a reference to the appoint- 
ment ofa lay brother as president, touched ‘on the great change 
that had taken place within a few years in the character'of the 
‘structures with which architects had to deal. With regard to 
architects, he thought their Association should try to secure that 
they were well equipped both theoretically and practically for 
the duties devolving upon them ; that their rights were dul 
recognised and their responsibilities not unduly stretched. 
Regarding their work, he thought their endeavour should 
be that buildings should primarily’be’ safe in themselves and 
suitable in design for the purpose for which they were intended, 
that they should'possess individuality, be harmonious ‘aiid in 
keeping with' their surroundings, and have in as’ high'adegree 
as possible beauty ofform. To those aims he would add another 
—that-their Association should take all means: in its: power to 
‘see, that our venerable historic buildings were respectfully cared 
for, that restorations, when made, were real restorations and 
not destructions, and that accurate delineations were made of 
the outline and detail of buildings that constituted the rich 
architectural heritage that had come down to us from days 
gone by. Onthe subject ‘of the equipment of architects; he 
said: they should try to make’ it imperative that they should 
possess knowledge of the laws of ;construction, and that~ they 
should have a good grasp of architecture in its historical aspect. 
At present that equipment was acquired as apprentices and 
assistants, and they had the. School of Applied Art and the 
Heriot-Watt College. 1n the University there was a chair of 
engineering and a chair of fine art, but it did seem to him desir; 
able that among the other chairs in their University for, specific 
teaching they‘should have a chair of architecture. Looking’ to 
the wide interest of the ‘subject and ‘its vast importance td 
the comfort’and well-being of the people, it was ‘surprising that 
their: University didnot already possess such a‘chair. ‘As'to 
their rights:and responsibilities, architecture.was an art as well 
as a profession, but still-he thought they might with advantage 
encourage, steps towards uniting. those in. Scotland».who 
practise architecture as a profession, in some recognised 
corporate body. At. present, he understood, anyone without the 
slightest test of qualification might call himself an architect, 
and'be'in a position to practice as such. In this matter he 
thought the public’ were entitled-to be protected. That could 
be got: by architects’ being: required to pass certain tests, and 
that they had dane so could»be guaranteed by their member- 
ship of, some, recognised body... Mr. Bruce enlarged onthe 
other aims of the Association, referring among other matters to 
the action of successive Governments in their ill-treatment of 
our old historic national buildings. At the close the President 
4vas warmly thanked for his paper. : 


ANCIENT IRISH CROSSES. . 


a general meeting of the Royal Irish Academy a paper 


which latter might also be*seen’ on ‘the’ cross‘at Kells. Irish 
-monumental art was'by this connected ‘at once with the’art’of 
the sarcophagi of Gaul. Miss Stokes then explained that the 
reason why she did not. use photographs for the! purpose of 
illustration was that photography could not reveal all that. was 
on,the monuments. She hoped to accomplish the task of the 
illustration of the high crosses.of Ireland, and if she did it 
would’ be the greatest effort she could make to further the 
objects of the Society. The paper was referred to the Council 
for ‘publication. © ret poriaes , Ee, Ae! 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
A ‘MEETING of the Institute was held on Monday evening 
last, at Conduit Street, W., Mr: Williain Emerson, pre~ 
sident,' ii the chair.” ' ite a i Ces ae 
uThe following eight gentlemen:were elected 'as ‘Fellows :-— 
Messrs. F., W. Bedford, .Jdmes: Garry, Josiah Gunton, E.»J. 
. Lawther, R. -F; Macdonald, Herbert: Read, T. T. Rees, and 
SHO pn ERO ge A AN SG RE ee 
- Those elected as Associates. were :—Messrs. R. T.. Barker, 
‘HT. Bromley, H. H. Dunstall, H. E, Gilford, Charles Hale, John 
Hunt, G. E. Kendall, T..G. Lucas, H. A. Neubronner, W. 
Gray Ross, W. Moss Settle,’ Thomas Sharpe, V.' Steadman, 
H: F. Traylen, T. H: H. Vowles:and Percy J! Warman.. 
Phe Rev. J. W. Robbins,. M.A., was elected’ an“honorary 
Associate. ape i) eee RRP eG tek he eee 
.. Intermediate.examinations of candidates for. registrationjas 
student: R.I.B.A..were, it, was reported, held, simultaneously ,,in 
London, Birmingham, Bristol, Manchester and York on. the 7th, 
8th’ and gth ult. In all sixty-five candidates were examined, 
with the following results :— a 
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Examined. Passed, Relegated. 
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1, « Lhe Preliminary .,, Newly-registered Probationers,; y 

-Preliminary, examinations; qualifying for iregistration’: as 
probationer. R.I.B,A., were held. simultaneously in London, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, Manchester and York on 
the 7th and 8th ult. Of the 154 candidates, admitted, claims 
for exemption from sitting were allowed to the number of 
thitty-four. The remaining 120 “were ‘examined, “with the 
following results::— — 


Examined. : Passed. Relegated. 
- ¢ London “ok 70 33 wy B75 
, Birmingham. : . Sere BY 4 ieee 
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A on the high crosses of Moone (county Kildare), Drum- 
cliff (county Sligo), Termonfeckin (county Louth), and Kil- 
lamery (county Kilkénny), was read by Miss Margaret Stokes. 
It was illustrated with rubbings and drawings of the bas-reliefs, 
&c,, of the crossés. Miss Stokes said the four crosses varied 
in: height considerably ; that of Moone measured 17 + feet 
inches; the cross of Drumcliff.was 13 feet high; that of 
Termonfeckin 8-feet 6 inches, and Killamery 12 feet. \ There 
were forty-nine sculptured panels.on the face and. sides:of. the 
- Moone cross and forty-one on that of Termonfeckin, the cross 
being of silicions sandstone ; whilst there were thirty-six on the 
face and sides of the Drumcliff cross and forty-one on that of. 
Killamery.’ There were thus 167 panels containing illustrative 
or descriptive designs, and the most’ important one was that 
‘known as: the trumpet pattern. It fell. into disuse about the 
year 10s0,.and was found»on the late Celtic and: pre-Roman 
works of Britain. During the Roman occupation it was 
“extinct in. Britain, but lived on in Ireland. It consisted 
in two lines wound round-a spiral, and he last appear- 


ance of this Celtic spiral in manuscript illumination 
was ‘dated 951, and ‘its last appearance in metal-work 
was in 1023. Interlacings occurred ‘three times in the 


Drumcliff cross, four times on the Termonfeckin one and twice 
‘on that: of Killamery. * Regarding what the sculptures: dealt 


with,:the lecturer mentioned. there was the Fall of Man on the | 


Drumcliff and Killamery crosses, and: then came the Death ‘of 
Abel, On the Moone cross they had the. Three Holy Children 
and the Sacrifice of Isaac, and nothing could be more beautiful 


than the manner in which the angels’ wings were represented— | 


they were transfigured from the flames. Birds and swine and 
dolphins appeared on: the Moone cross, But perhaps the most 


The successful candidates, together with those exempted 
making a total of ninety-seven newly-registered probationers. 
Final and special examinations, qualifying for candidature 
as Associate R.I.B.A., were held in London from the.17th to 
the 23rd ult. Of. the forty-seven candidates examined, the 
following twenty-two passed, and, subject to section 8 of the 
Charter, have become eligible for candidature as associates :— 
Allen, Francis Henry (probationer 1895, student 1897) ; Ansell, 
William Henry (probationer 1894, student 4896); Barrow, 
Spencer Ellwood (probationer 1891, student 1894) ;:‘Buckell; 
Francois William Ashton (probationer. 1892, student 1898) ; 
Byrne, Thomas Joseph (probationer 1897, student 1894); 
Charles, Bessie Ada (probationer 1893, student 1896) 5, Craik, 
David McLeod (probationer 1893, student 1896) ; . Foster, 
Alfred Herbert ‘(probationér 1896, student 1897); Foster, 
Frank ; Hamp, Stanley Hinge (probationer 1896, student 1897) ; 
Hickton, John Harry Woodall ; Honan, Matthew (probationer 
1846, student 1897) ; Illingworth, Herbert Edward (probationer 
1893, student 1895); Keighley, Alfred Ralph (probationer 
1892, student 1895); Moodie, Thomas Anderson: (probationer 
1890, student 1895); Shield, James Edward Coleman: (pfoba- 
tigner 1892, student 1895); Spain, John Edward .(probationer 
1897,, student 1898) ; Spalding, Reginald Henry (probationer 
1894,, student 1897); Taylor, Frederick ; .Traquair,; Ramsay, 
(probationer 1894, sttident 1896) ; Tyrwhitt, Thomas (proba; 
tioner 1894, student 1896), Inst. medallist (drawings) 1898 ; 
Watts, Harold (probationer 1893,’student 1896), Ns ca 
» The next meeting will be onthe 18th inst., when M? Charles 
Lucas: being: unable ‘to complete his paper by that»date, and 
asking that he may be favoured with a later: date, Mr.. Thomas 


_ interesting pieces of work were the two on the west face of the. 


/ 


Blashill will read a paper on’ “The Architect. in} Relation tay 
Fire Prevention.” . 


} - 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. | 


“Tue parks committee of the London County Council are 
‘resolved that Tudor House, in Bromley-by-Bow, shall not 
remain. Several appeals to them have been addressed by 
societies and individuals who have an interest in the 
* preservation of antiquities. It was also stated that arrange- 
ments would be made for using the building as a university 
settlement. ‘The committee consider, however, that an 
air space is of more importance to so crowded a district 
than any antique building. They also say that by the 
Open Spaces Act of 1887 there is no authority to retain 
the house or any part of it, except so much as might be 
necessary or desirable in connection with the management 
of the ground or for its more convenient user as public 
walks or pleasure-grounds—for instance, a shelter or refresh- 
ament house or caretakers house. There is no absolute 
necessity for any of those buildings. It is also urged that 
the County Council, not being a literary authority, can have 
no power to spend money to adapt the building as a public 
library, nor could the Council let the house or allow it to 
be used as a university settlement. The parks committee, 
therefore, again recommend that the house be cleared 
away and the site laid out as part of the recreation-ground. 
‘The report. of the parks committee has interest for other 
places besides the. Metropolis, for if.under the Open Spaces 
Act a castle or other ancient building cannot be retained 
except as a refreshment room or a caretaker’s house, an 
amendment of the clauses is needed. Otherwise the Act 
will promote the destruction rather than the conservation 
of ancient remains. 


THE hold which antiquity retains over the English 
mind was exemplified a few days ago by a speech delivered 
by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Lord Capocan said 
there were certain lines and forms in decorative art 
which have existed for centuries, and which, gradually 
adopted and possibly improved upon, have formed the 
staple of what is real and true decoration. His lordship 
doubted if we shall ever do anything better than the older 
forms of decoration, of which there are so many specimens 
to be found in the Irish crosses and other monuments of 
dreland, which could easily be adapted to more modern 
requirements. The Celtic ornament is however wanting, in 
spirit, and his lordship could easily have discovered many 


other varieties which are not only more beautiful in form. 


but can be produced with more expedition. The carvers 
of the crosses, unless they were resolved to mortify them- 
Selves, must have grown tired of their work before its com- 
pletion. But while differing from the .Lord-Lieutenant 
about the merits of Celtic. art,-we agree with him when he 
told his auditory that beauty should -be encouraged not 
only in decoration but in all other forms of artistic work, 
not to improve the taste alone, but really to secure the 
happiness of those whose welfare is considerably influenced 
by the beauty or the reverse of their surroundings. 


THERE is so much construction in progress, and iron 
or steel is so largely employed, delays are not uncommon. 


One of the effects of the present prosperity of contractors 


was exemplified this week in the Wakefield County Court. 
An application was made by the City Council for an 
extension of time to carry out the sewage works. It was 
stated that, owing to the activity:in the iron trade, the 
contractors were delayed, and were unable to carry out the 
work in the time agreed upon. The County Council of the 
West Riding maintained that adequate diligence was not 
shown by the Corporation. The judge ordered a penalty 
of 190/. to be paid unless the work was completed within 
three months, and the river Calder secured against the 
influx of sewage. 


AMONG the French deputies there is at least one painter, 
M. Dujarpiw-BEAUMETz, and it is only natural that he 
should endeavour to turn his position to account in order 
to advance the interests of his art. 
proposed that at Saint-Cloud or Fontainebleau an official 
school of open-air painting should be established. It would 


have, no doubt, many advantages, but if the State were to - 
endeavour to uphold that variety of painting there would | 


be a demand for a similar support for all the other varieties. 
They are so numerous the Minister of Fine Arts would 


‘from its high estate. 


He has therefore’ 


have his hands full, and would find it difficult to appear as 
impartial. Another proposition of the deputy relates to 
what is known as the superior council of fine arts. ‘That 
body is a survival of the ancient academy, but it has fallen 


attained the utmost distinction when he becomes a member 
of it, but as far as can be discovered the only duty in which 
he is allowed to have a share is to award once a year the 
Prix du Salon. M. Dujyarpin-BEAUMETZ desires to find 


occupation for those exalted personages, but they are likely 
to prefer a position which excites envy while imposing no 


strain upon mind or body. 


LIMITED competitions in France are an "expensive: 
luxury. When it was proposed to erect a grand railway. 


terminus on the Quai d’Orsay four architects were selected, 


to prepare plans. M. Latou’s were successful. Among 
the competitors was M. BéNaRD, the victor in the Cali- 
fornian University competition, The railway company 
offered him 5,000 francs, or 2007, for his expenses, and’ 
10,000 francs, or 400/., as a consolation prize. M. BENARD 
declined to accept either sum. He maintains that the fees 
he is entitled to receive should be calculated on the amount 
of the tenders., In his case the amount would be -80,000. 
francs, or 3,200/, The dispute has been brought before the 
French Courts. If the two remaining competitors are paid 


in the same ratio the cost of the three plans which were not 


used will be about 10,000/, 


AmoncG the members of the Vivarini family whose 
names were renowned in Venice, Luici or ALvisE is the 
least known. He is supposed to have been one of the 
artists who realised the genius of the BELLI, and appa-. 
rently he adopted some of their principles. . Little is known 
about -his life or his relationship with ANTONIO or 
BARTOLOMMEO VIVARINI, who were the chief representatives 
of the Murano school. 
which bear the name of other masters were thé work of 
ALVIsE.. On that account much interest is attached in 
Venice to the acquisition of one of his paintings for. the 


Academy. The subject is the AtmiGHty, who holds a 


closed book in the left hand and is surrounded by angels. 
The picture is believed to have been ‘prepared to adorn a 


ceiling. But from its style it would: appear to be out of 


place amidst the luxuriant ornament which usually is found 


enclosing the panels for “ plafonds ” in Venetian buildings, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._WELLS: BISHOP BUBWITH’S CHANTRY. 


CLOCE (FROM GLASTONBURY ABBEY) IN NORTH TRANSEPT. 
N the north side of the nave, beneath the second arch 
from the transept, is the’ monumental chapel of 


Bishop BuswitH, who was interred there in 1424. This- 


elegant little structure was erected by himself, and endowed 


for the support of a chantry priest to pray for hissoul. In 
the upright it consists of two divisions of panelled arches, 
surmounted by a cornice ornamented with trailing vine 
The tracery of the upper: 


branches and other sculpture. 
division is divided into many parts, and on each side and 


over the two doorways which open tothe north and south it _ 


is finely pierced. At the east end, in the inside, are yarious. 
niches with rich canopies, now greatly mutilated, and at the 
west end is a shield of arms, viz. that of the see, impaling 
BuewitH; the latter a fess, engrailed, between three groups. 
of conjoined holly leaves, four in each. In the north 


transept is a curious ancient and complicated clock, which — 


is traditionally said to have been executed by PETER 
LicuTroot, a monk of Glastonbury, about the year 132 Se: 
Its circular dial represents the hours of the day and night, 


the phases of the moon, and other astronomical signs; and’ ~ 
at. the summit is a piece of machinery with figures of — 


knights on horseback, or cavalry, which revolve round the 
centre at the time of striking the hours. At one angle of 
the transept is a statue of a seated man, which is connected 
with the clock by-rods, and strikes the hours and quarters. 
with his foot against a bell. 
LiGHTroor by some, and JACK BLANDIVER by others. 


REGENT HOUSE, REGENT STREET, 


SKEICHES FOR PROPOSED COTTAGE, STABLE,.ETC,, AF DUDDON 
NEAR TARPORLEY. ; 


A French artist considers he has — 


It is generally believed that pictures. ~ 


This figure is called PETER — 


a 
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STAINED GLASS. IN. ENGLAND SINCE THE 
GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


WITH’ SOME ACCOUNT OF ‘THE CHURCHES 
eee REFERRED: TO. 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS, . 


Author of “ Ecclesiologia Germanica,” “Summer Holidays 
among French Cathedrals,” &c. 


(Continued from page 332.) 
The Works of Wailes (concluded ). 


Fo ne tees large cathedral window—that at the .west end 
of the’nave at Gloucester—was placed in the hands of 
Wailes for vitreous decoration late in the fifties. « | RM 

A noble Perpendicular composition of nine lights, entirely 
filling up the wall space, it is . deeply: to be- regretted that 
the naturalistic treatment which this glass evinces, but for 
which the artist could not have been held entirely respon- 
sible, shoild, with the glorious fourteenth-century work at 
the opposite end of the building to copy from, have been 
persisted in. 

Still more vexatious is the indifferent character of this 
window at Gloucester, when we remember that it commemorates 
Bishop Monk, a man of no little antiquarian taste, and to whose 

_joint munificence we are indebted for one of the most graceful 
specimens of revived Gothic in the Western Midlands.* 

While on the subject of modern stained-glass in Gloucester 
Cathedral, that strange collection in the southern windows of 
the nave occurs to mind. 

As a specimen of early fourteenth-century tracery, rich in 
the ball-flower ornament, Abbot Thokey’s range of windows is 
unique, and of its kind unrivalled in Europe, and if ever there 
was a series in which monotony of vitreous decoration was 
desirable, then this at Gloucester should most certainly have 
received it. However, when between. 1860 and 1865 it was 
resolved that these windows should receive their complement of 
stained-glass, a generous indifference was exercised by the 

cathedral authorities in the matter, and a strange medley of 

subjects, some tolerable, others irremediably bad, and ranging 

from the Crucifixion to the Coronation of Henry III., by half. a 

dozen different artists was introduced, with the result usual 

under such circumstances. 

Of the stained-glass executed by Wailes between 1860 and 
1870, the two large western windows of the octagon at Ely and 
- some smaller works in the nave aisles of the same cathedral 
deserve especial mention. He also carried out during the same 

period that which embellishes the apses of two very striking 
churches built by the Romanists—St. Wilfred’s, York, and the 
“ Pro-Cathedral” at Kensington.t Each, from the designs of 
Goldie, is a striking illustration of that early Northern French 
style, with the square abacus and the simple cylindrical but 
boldly annulated and foliaged column, so strongly favoured by a 
certain section of our most distinguished practitioners for more 
than a decade of the Revival, to the almost total exclusion of 
our insular one. Each, too, may be said to form a va media 
between that solemn Medizevally fitted church of which Pugin 
dreamed, for which he lived and for which he wore himself 
out and. died, and the pompous Italianisms which marked the 
régime of Dr. Wiseman—the wide but lofty nave contained 
beneath the same line of roof, and the narrow aisles bringing 
the greater part of the congregation within view of the high 
altar, without defying Gothic precedent. . 

In the apse of the Pro-Cathedral the architect has made 
use of a more advanced type of window than'in the York 
example, where the fenestration is effected by trefoil lancets 
coupled beneath a containing arch, and partaking largely of a 
plate-traceried character ; but the stained-glass which fills the 
windows of St. Wilfred’s is much more distinct and brilliant in 
its tinctures, besides being more archaically treated than at 
Kensington—single figures of saints not strictly scriptural 


* Stapleton Church, near Bristol, from the designs of Mr. Tobn 
Norton, whose completion in 1857 the good prelate did not live to 
witness. ; 

+ The lofty clerestory of this church rises finely above the houses 
which so closely environ it, and from which it is to be hoped the 
grandiose western portal may ere long be emancipated. 
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being employed. . They suit the type \of window very well, 
and, although full of rich colour and placed upon flower- 
less backgrounds of blue and red, do not seem to exclaim for 
white glass. he isk 2 Gis 

On a small scale these windows at York remind one of the 
gigantic effigies portrayed in the clerestory of Notre-Dame at 
Paris,, or. in. that of.M. Lassus’ striking moder .church at 
Moulins-sur-Allier, either of which may possibly have supplied 
the motif to the accomplished architect of St. Wilfred’s and to 
Mr. Wailes, the lengthy notice of whose works it is pleasant to, 
close with remarks of so laudatory a character. 

kee * TATE West ¥ % 


In the list of Wailes’ works given in the last chapter of this 
series of papers, the stained-glass in the east window of Christ 
Church, Lancaster Gate—a big, dashing, commonplace struc- 
ture, though entitled. to some praise for the town-like ‘air of its, 
interior—was attributed to that artist. This is not now correct, 
Wailes’ glass having been removed a few years since, during 
the ritual ameliorations effected in the sanctuary, and other of 
modern manufacture inserted in its place. The old work 
has been distributed between the window in the tower and that 
at the west end of the: south aisle—speaking ecclesiologically, 
for the church is built north and south. Although the figures 
in this glass are well drawn and the accessories Medizyal in 
sentiment, the whole suffers from that bane of the early Revival 
work, a preponderance of positive colour ; had white grounds 
been given to the figures, a far more pleasing effect would 
have resulted. 


The Works of O'Connor, Gibbs, and Gerente. 


The stained-glass produced by the above-named artists 
between 1840 and 1870 was almost as prolific as that of Wailes,. 
and when properly directed much of it was of a very highs order,, 
notwithstanding the difficulties to be encountered in the unsatis- 
factory and intractable texture of the glass at that period, which: 
precluded artists from producing those beautiful tinctures which 
we admire so much nowadays, and which rival, if they do not. 
excel, those of old time. . 

Michael O’Connor was born in Dublin in 1801, and from an 
early age evinced great dexterity with his pencil. Having been 
obliged to visit London: early in the twenties as witness in a law 
suit respecting some blazonry of arms, he was introduced to 
Thomas Willement, in whose studio he first saw painted-glass, 
and became interested in the processes of that art. 

After working for some years in London under Willement,, 
O’Connor, by the advice of friends, returned to Dublin, where- 
shortly after he set up business on his own account. 

At that period (1835-40) the vitreous art was at a low ebb. 
everywhere, but O’Connor’s works succeeded in attracting 
attention in Ireland ; and when he was recommended, through 
the instrumentality of Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, Dublin, to 
Dr. Pusey, who about this time (1842) was in search ofan artist 
to whom he could entrust the windows of St. Saviour’s, Leeds, 
a church in whose erection he was more than ordinarily 
interested, O’Connor returned to England, making Clifton his 
headquarters and working there at the Leeds windows. In 
carrying out the greater part of these works at St. Saviour’s, 
O’Connor had the valuable co-operation of Pugin, with the. 
result that they are among the most successful of their style 
produced in England at this early stage of the Revival, 
evincing in their iconography, drawing and colouration the. 
hand and eye of a master. — Pa 

The church, built from the designs of Derick, of Oxford, 
was consecrated by Dr. Longley, then Bishop of Ripon, on St. 
Simon and St. Jude’s Day, October 28, 1845.* A Geometrical 
Decorated building of stone—once greyish blue, but toned down, 
by the smoke of Leeds to an almost inky blackness—St.. 
Saviour’s enjoys a fine situation on Cavalier Hill, a little to the 
south-east of St. Peter’s, the western elevation confronting the 
visitor as he approaches the church by a flight of steps frony 
East Street ina striking manner. 

The dedication of the church to Our Lord naturally dictated. 
its plan—cruciform, with a central tower, even yet unfinished, 


* A detailed account of the difficulties and entanglements 
environing the starting of this historically interesting early outpost 
of the Catholic movement will be found in Liddon’s ‘‘ Life of Pusey.” 
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the deficiency pee. hi tanta, supplied By at ‘very. ornate 


bellcote rising from the gable of the western Facade. 
aisles to the nave are tall and narrow, and the clerestory is in 
comparison somewhat dwarfed, ‘but a species of north- western 
transept, forming a porch breaks the church’s outline, viewed 
from the west, very agreeably, k 

From the north-east the ensemble of St. Saviour’s, Leeds, 
is likewise pleasing, the steep roofs of the three limbs meeting 
at the prtuirena ce unfinished tower, which bears aloft a plain 
but very telling and effective cross of wood. ‘The chancel is 
aisleless, but the large size of its windows, three on either side, 
and the excellence of their tracery, make it appear very imposing. 

Entering by the north-west door’the visitor to St. Saviour’s 
is struck by ‘its‘height and spacious unencumberéd area, by the 


Medizevalism of its fittings and by the painted-glass with which ° 


all the windows'are filled. ‘This last contributes not*a little to 
the'air’of religiosity pervading the whole,* its: intrinsic’ value’ 
being much: enhanced by the’ system of' symbolic teaching 
that ds its leading feature--the preaching of the! Cross and oe 
setting’ forward ‘of:Christ and Him crucified): biol) seer! on 


v'Ppistruethat in«the three large windows ‘executed in St. 
Saviour’s’ by’ ©’Gornor ‘under Pugin’s superintendence we. 
desiderate»white; but this feeling is well-nigh forgotten, not only. 


in the’beatity and ‘richnés$of ‘its \colouration-—-the: reds being 
uthusually: fine—and in “the a dee displayed: :in rae iCGnOr, 
rhc herd ye j . j LED Nee | yy 
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graphy, but in the thoroughly. Medieval spirit: which, without. 
any attempt at antiquation, guides and governs the hole) 


: Having taken a general survey. of this historically, interest- ; Window and steeping the tall’ octagonal columns of the ‘nave in’ a: a 
its deep tinctures—the’ eastern part: of ‘the church being‘in’ nee. 
comparative’ Rear ans ‘a very pene ane it ge! be bie 


ce 


ing church interiot—whose nave, by the way, is:separatedfrom: 
the aisles. by tall ectagonal columns ofa. good’ Decorated 
type—the visitor may proceed to the west end’ of the church. 
aH obsérving' ‘the inscription placed upon the floor-just within 
the entrance—“ Ye who enter this holy: place, pray for..the 
sinner who built it’ ”_examine the: grand: ‘window of five lights 
above it. In the central compartment 1s the. Crucifixion, with 
the Magdalene kneeling at the foot of the rood, the side. dights 
being filled with effigies of saints-under canopies.) . | ss 
The aisle windows, of two small trefoil-headed lights each; 
with subjects an medallions upon a grisaille ground, are:also ei 
O’Connor, but the’ weste n window of ‘the ‘north:aisle, and 
that above. the north door, as; well as’ those at the north-west 


Heng 


7 


* The almost contiguous setae dnitoael of St. Anne}, dachowosy it 
would ‘contain ‘St: Saviour’s, leaving room to, Spare, is, notwithstanding 
its large dimensions, not’ nearly so religious and impressive. To the 
nave+constructed in Pygin’s' edrly days, very high, long and broad, 
with the then noveltyjof gabled aisles “and tall ‘clustered and banded 
piers, with as yet uncaryed capitals—a choir and transepts were added 
about! 1862 ‘by'the younger Pugin, but of somewhat jejune character. 
Itis ' believed jthat this. structure, which, by the way, ‘occupies. a pain- 
fully commanding situdtion, is shortly to’ ‘share the fate of St. -Mary’ S 
vp ota gue historical grounds therefore’ its’ removal is to’ be: 
igretteds f 
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medallions,’ but of posterior execution to thdse just described: 


“Sr. BotoLrH, Bosron ; THE CHoIR Looxine East. 
‘ ia De 1 we i: 


added, pictorial effect.’ 9°. Prag 


‘esque buildings, ‘fullsof discordant: and ra aoe 


Mr. Scott 'being aman of no little personality, gathered round 


and south-west corners of the aisles, 7 of racer ates 
and by other hands. . O’ Connor's, glass in, the clerestory i is rich — 
and good, but the figures are rather too:large for the lights:in 
which they are placed. The principal face of each transept has 
a window of the same grand dimensions ‘as that above the 
west door. The south transept one contains in its centre light 
the Saviour bearing His Cross ; ; below. are “two kings, while 
the side lights have, like those of the great west window, three 
tiers of canopied saints. © . 3 
Unfortunately the organ-loft now blocks the grand opposite © 

transeptal window from the crossing, At the bottom of the © 4 
central light the Crucifixion is again'portrayed, withthe Blessed 
Virgin‘and: St. John standing on either side; abovel are three 
Apostles seated, and’ surmounting all, ithe wee ain. Gethsemane. 
In: the Bide: © tights four subjects hom ‘the. Passion aré ;repre- 
Senbeder (eer ge gh NA eS Ce Ten ee 
«~The eastern acide of awe transept:-has a’ largeiwindow of 
three’lights, each division containing five small subjects within: — 


The same‘ treatment has! beenputsued in the three boldly - 
traceried windows on the south side of the aisleless chancel ;) 


oe 
but while breathing the same: Medieval spirit as therest ‘of the Bess 
-glass’-whose iconography has been briefly sketched, this: in re fe 
the eastern limb suffers from a:prepondetance of blue.* / = '° » SS 


.) The.occasion ‘on: Aceoe pe the writer visited this chareh) for a 
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the’ purpose of investigating its: painted glass was a fine even-' 
ing in August, when the-sun, ‘streaming through the ‘western 


.S 
The windows: hte description +3 just’ veut attempted’ 
illustrate‘O’Connor’s ‘powers’ in the second stylé’ very well: In’ 
the preceding one'we may'take-as a’ satisfactory essay by ‘the | 
same artist the glass filling the central light of the-eastern triplet — 
in Christ Church, Hoxton, one of those pseudo German-Roman- 


which, as the outcome of the Metropolis Ghurches Fund, were 
being sprinkled about**London’ during a petiod* which has 
covered the country with'so much Gothic burlesque. - ate 
Miserable as Christ: Church, Hoxton, is- from'an artistic 
Heit of view; a considerable historic interest invests it, the <a 
district -having~ ‘been from 1839 to 1860 the scene -of the minis- 
trations'of Rev. William Scott, who,.as far as his day would oe 
permit, did much to ameliorate the condition of the unfortunate _ a & 
fabric over which he had been.called to’ preside. Here, 


him a band | of willing helpers, and the church became. as be z 


“* The! great east. window. of © ‘St. Saviour’s, an pane ae OFS ee 
O’Connor, and most unsatisfactory, is: a type of the glass executed by, b 
him before he came under is ae architectural Control. ; ve 
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* celebrated for the decency of its ritualism and for the excellence’ 


of its choral services as for the distinguished preachers who, 
under the same régime, were frequently to be heard within its 
walls. 

The beautifying of the fabric having, as mentioned above, 
come under the care of its pastor, he, partly by amateur assist- 
ance and partly by the advice of Mr. Butterfield, did his best 
towards imparting an ecclesiastical character to one of the 
most hopelessly miserable and ugly of London church interiors. 
The stencilling of the side windows with a quiet flowered 
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pattern evoked much praise from the £ cclestologist at the time 
of its execution (1848), and the same journal was laudatory in 
its’ temarks upon O’Connor’s glass in the large triplet of 
Romanesque windows above the altar—windows whose, size 
and shape emancipated their artist to a certain extent from 
conventionalism Here ©’Connor was aided by the designs of, 
and hints from, Dyce—the Agony in the Garden, filling the’ 
topmost of the three medallions in the central window, being 
entirely from his pencil. Although small, this cartoon of 
Dyce’s at Hoxton teaches us that the first artists are required 
for this as for every department of work for the service;| 
of the sanctuary. ; 6 

The Crucifixion in the central medallion was executed by 


viewed at the time—the introduction of the passion flower in 
the groundwork being considered unusually felicitous—but the 
landscape background of the central subject,.as breathing too: 
much of the sixteenth century for glass professing to reproduce: 
the tones and style of the thirteenth, as well as the attitude of 
the angels, was objected to. Teena (1 
About the same time O’Connor executed the memoria 
window to Bishop. Ken for the chapel of St. Andrew in St: 
John’s, Frome; and somewhat later several in. the apse of }S tur: 
Michael, Coventry ;.a triplet in the chancel of.St. Stephen’s;! 


| Sneinton, near Nottingham—the joint: production of Rickman! 


and Hussey during the thirties; .the vest window. of: 
Chester -Cathedral ; the memorial window to Archbishop: 
Howley in’ St.' Mary Virgin, Lambeth, which 'hadbeen_ re- 
built :(1851-52) by. Hardwick; and the west window of St.i 
Barnabas, Addison Road, Kensington, a galleried hall in thei 


» Perpendicular style of the “ Million Act,” finished in 1830 from 
| the designs of Vulliamy,* and which looks-+n a foggy atmdnii 


sphere—a little like King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. This 
glass at Kensington, a specimen of O’Connor’s powers in the. 
direction of Third Pointed, and much after his usual manner: 
when left to himself, was formerly in the east window—a large 
one..of .seven lights transomed—but upon the . decoration 
of: the chancel and the insertion of new glass,’ conse; 
quent .upon’ some advances made .in this. dreary . strue-.: 
ture towards, an. improved ritualism, it. was. removed 
to its present position. . A beetling “organ gallery obscur- 
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ing the lights, of the. window below — the transome, only. >. 
seven of the effigies—Our Lord seated in the central light. 
with three of the Apostles on either side—could be accommo- 
dated in their new position, the figure of the Patron and the | 
remaining Apostles being distributed in the window on either 
side adjacent. The colours are rich and brilliant, and the 


* The ecclesiastical works of Vulliamy, some of which it is only ° 
just to say were considerably in advance’-of their age, are, besides the 
example alluded to above—St. Michael’s, Highgate ; Christ, Church, 
Woburn Place; St. John the Divine, Richmond; and St. Bartholomew, 
Sydenham, all built between 1830 and 1833 ; St. James Norlands, 
Kensington (1845), and All Saints, Ennismore Gardens (1849), a 
pseudo-Lombardic structure decorated by his pupil Owen Jones, but’! 
quite recently in a very sumptuous manner in sgrafhito by Mr, Heywood 


(| 


O'Connor after Perugino, the lowest one representing the- 


-Entombment after Taddeo Gaddi, All were favourably re- 
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| example, is also'a recent addition, and remarkably felicitous, ,_, 


Sumner. © The west front and porch, on the motif of a North Italian i. 
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«canopy-work very fairly managed, but the ground-work is vulgar, 
while the iconography hardly rises above the commonplace. 

A large and important work of O’Connor’s of about this 
‘time (1850-53) is the great altar window of St. Botolph’s, Boston. 
This noble church—one of a grand line extending in almost 
uninterrupted succession from King’s Lynn to Sleaford—was 
restored between the yéars above named in a masterly manner 
"by Mr. G. G. Place, of Nottingham, who substituted a Late 
Decorated window for the Perpendicular one which, until the 
church passed into his hands for restoration, had lighted the 
-east end of the deep, richly stalled chancel. 

The tracery contains a number of angelic figures, requiring, 
in the opinion of the writer, more relief in colouration. There 
are seven fights. The three inner ones have in the upper 
range the Majesty, between adoring angels; the Crucifixion, 
‘between St. Mark and St. Luke ; the Epiphany, between David 
-and St. Joseph ; and, at the foot, Jesse reclining. 

The twelve Apostles, in three tiers, fill the two outer lights 
on either’side. Such an arrangement as this window at Boston 
presents is not very felicitous, being for a Jesse window—a 
design demanding at least the Nativity for its complement— 
ancomplete. The centre part of the window is the least 
-successful, the Majesty being deficient in dignity, and the Cruci- 
fixion, from exigencies of space, much crippled, while the intro- 
‘duction of the Epiphany group in a window of this class 
is incongruous. But the general harmony of the window 
as good, and in conventionality the work shows a decided 
improvement upon other works undertaken by its artist during 
the samme period, and in which, as at Boston, ecclesiological 
oversight seeming to be lacking, we desiderate, both in the 
iconography and the scheme of colour, the eye of a master. 

The reredos shown in the accompanying illustration is an 
addition to the furniture of the chancel of the last half dozen 
years or so. Whilst concealing as little as possible of the 
‘lower portion of the window, this reredos adds great dignity to 
Boston Church, an element in which until its erection the 
Sanctuary was painfully deficient. 

One of the most pleasing works executed by O’Connor during 
the early fifties is the east window of the modestly-dimensioned 
‘church of St. Luke, Sheen, whose situation in a very wild part 
of the Staffordshire moorlands, with the adjacent schools and 
clergy-houses clustering together on the edge of a hill-bank, is 
‘suggestive of an ecclesiastical colony in the wilds of Australia. 

The church, not architecturally remarkable in itself, was 
‘remodelled about 1851 by a Leeds architect, Mr. Burleigh, out 
of a not ill-proporticned structure dating from the early part of 
the century, an aisleless nave and chancel—the latter deep 
enough to contain the choral fittings which formerly stood in 
Margaret Chapel, London *—being evolved from it. 

Mr. Burleigh throwing up his commission, shortly before 
the consecration of St. Luke’s in 1852, the works were com- 
pleted under Mr. Butterfield, to whom are due the sacristy and 
the ritual arrangements, the completeness of which enables 
‘this church to rank with such contemporary provincial examples 
as St. Nicholas, Kemerton, St. John Baptist, Eastnor, and Holy 
Innocents, Highnam. 

The east window of the chancel, whose ribbed barrel 
vaulting, copied from that in the side chapels of St. Mary’s, 
Scarborough, or from the porch of the neighbouring church of 
Gayton, is extremely effective, is placed high enough in the 
wall to impart that air of dignity to the whole which in a church 
so modestly dimensioned has the novelty of the unexpected. 
The three lights contain effigies of St. Chad, St. Luke, and St. 
Etheldreda, while in the tracery is Our Lord in Majesty, 
adapted from the celebrated Doom window in the north tran- 
sept of Lincoln Cathedral—seated on the rainbow, and dis- 
playing the stigmata. 

The other glass by O’Connor in St. Luke’s, Sheen, is equally 
religious and effective, St. Stephen and St. Alban occupying 
‘the sanctuary windows on the south, and St. Peter and St. Paul 
‘those at the west end. 

Another small but pleasing piece of O’Connor’s work is in 


* It is gratifying to chronicle that in this age of change these 
‘fittings, brought hither upon the demolition of ‘Margaret Chapel to 
give place to its sumptuous successor, still Occupy their position in 
Sheen Church, which was for ten years (1852-62) served by.the co-' 
founder of the Cambridge Camden Society, Rev. Benjamin Webb. - 


the window at the end of the south aisle of All Saints, Margaret — 
Street, where it was fixed during the winter of 1857. er 

The tinctures of this glass form, from their sobriety, a — 
singularly refreshing contrast to the flaunting ones in the 
window of the baptistery—a work of Alfred Gerente, and the 
only piece by the French artist now, happily, remaining in All ° 
Saints ; the manner, too, in which the effigies are freed from — 
canopied fussiness is likewise refreshing. Ne 

In the window which forms the subject of one of this week’s 
illustrations, Our Lord is represented as King between St. 
Augustine of Canterbury and St. Edward the Confessor, the 
whole, but especially the pattern work, speaking of Mr. Butter- 
field’s pencil and palette. 

The archbishop, vested in full pontificals for Mass, has a blue 
chasuble over a pink dalmatic, from which the ends of the 
stole peep forth, the alb being of a delicate tea-rose hue. 

St. Edward’s dalmatic is blue, richly flowered and edged 
with dark-red patterns on a green ground. Over it is thrown 
a pale crimson mantle lined with red, the tippet being of course 
white. ¢ 
Our Lord is vested in rich red lined with dark green, while 
the under robe is of the same delicate yellowish-white tint as 
the alb of St. Augustine, — 

(Zo be continued.) 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


HE annual general meeting of this Society was held in 
- the Museum, Queen Street, Edinburgh, Mr. Reginald 
Macleod, C.B., in the chair. © , 
In reviewing the Society’s work during the past year the 
secretary, Dr. Christison, related the results of the Par- — 
liamentary committee’s investigations inte the relations of the 
British Museum with the national museums in Edinburgh and 


Dublin, arising out of the acquisition bythe British Museum of 


a hoard of gold ornaments discovered in Ireland, which the 
Irish authorities demanded should be transferred to their 
national museum, and also arising out of the purchase by the 
British Museum at asale in London of the Glenlyon brooch, 
in spite of an intimation that the Scottish Society desired to 
acquire it for their national museum, a claim which on all 
previous occasions had been courteously conceded. This - 
change of attitude on the part of the British Museum led toa 
representation by the Council of the Society to the trustees 
of the British Museum, warmly supported by the president, 


Lord Lothian, pointing out the undesirable nature of such’ © 


a competition on the part of two Government institutions sup- 
ported by public funds, and requesting that the Glenlyon brooch 
should be transferred to the Scottish national collection. The 
trustees replied, however, that they had no power to part with 
any object once acquired, but offered a replica of the brooch — 
and of another Scottish brooch, which in the circumstances the 
Council accepted. The Parliamentary inquiry came, therefore, 
most opportunely, and after hearing evidence, tendered by 
himself and Mr. Carfrae for the Scottish Society, the committee 
issued a report, which may be considered on the whole as 
favourable, although its recommendations have no legisiative 
force. At present also the Council had laid no application | 
before the Treasury for the continuation of the annual grant for 
purchases, which they hoped would be conceded. Passing to” 
events of archzeological importance, he referred to the excavations - 
undertaken by the Society at Camelon, near Falkirk, in succes- _ 
sion to similar work already carried out, <ni fully described 
in the Proceedings of the Society, at Birrens, Birrenswark 
and Ardoch, as part of a general scheme for the investiga- 


tion of the Roman remains in Scotland as far as their funds 
The work at Camelon had now been carried. _ 


would permit. 
on for about six months under the general superintendence of 


‘Mr. Thomas Ross, architect, with Mr. Alexander Mackie as 


clerk of works, and the Society had been singularly fortunate 
in having the regular and voluntary services of Mr. M. 
Buchanan, who planned everything week by week as the 
work proceeded. They were also much indebted to Mr. 
MacLuckie, a local Fellow of the Society, who first suggested 
the exploration. Camelon had been a fortified station, differing. 
in some respects from both Birrens and Ardoch, but fully as 
interesting in respect both of the plans of the buildings and of 
the large quantity of relics recovered from them. Another — 
excavation fruitful in highly interesting results had been that. 

of the crannog at Hyndford, near Lanark, so carefully carried 
out by Mr. Andrew Smith, F.S.A. Scot., and Mr. Gibson, as 
described in the Proceedings by Dr. Munro. The results of 
the examination of the pile structure at Dumbuck, on the Clyde, — 
near Dumbarton, partially communicated last session by Mr. 
John Bruce, F.S.A. Scot., who, in conjunction with the late 
Adam Millar, F.S.A. Scot., and Mr. W, Donnelly, its dis- 


' _coverer, undertook the excavation on behalf of the Hélensburgh 
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Society, would be submitted in a completed form by Mr. Bruce, 
with an exhibition of the objects found. These are in part of a 
peculiar kind; and have given rise to much controversy as to 
their authenticity, but, whatever may be thought of them, the 
account of the investigation will be laid before the Society by 


-Mr. Bruce in a manner to which no exception could be taken. 


Excellent and extensive excavation work had also been done of 
recent years by an honorary fellow of the Society, Sir Francis 
Trees Barry, Bart., who has investigated seven or eight brochs, 
as well as other prehistoric remains, chiefly on his own estate 
of Keiss, in Caithness, the results of which would be laid before 
the Society in the ensuing session by Dr. Joseph: Anderson. 
It was not often that the Society could be congratulated on the 
receipt of a legacy, but at last annual meeting the council had 
the satisfaction of announcing that a former much esteemed 
Fellow, the Hon. Bouverie F. Primrose, had bequeathed to the 
Society unconditionally the sum of 150/., This the council have 
added to the Rhind legacy fund for excavations, in the hope 


that it may prove the nucleus to which additions may be made 


by other patriotic archeologists. The Society owes to the 


generosity of a distinguished Fellow still living another fund, 


* room. 


the Gunning Fellowship, which has proved of great service in 
promoting the study of archeology. For severa! years past 
the fellowship has been held by Mr. J. Romilly Allan as some 
recompense for his valuable services in connection with the 
great work on the early Christian monuments of Scotland, 
which he and Dr. Joseph Anderson were appointed to edit in 
1893, and which is now approaching completion. Last year 
the fellowship was conferred on Mr. F. R. Coles, with the 
view of his investigating and making measured plans of the 
remarkable group of stone circles in the north-eastern districts 
of Scotland, a report on which will be presented during the 
current session. The Rhind lectureship, for the endowment 
of which the Society is also indebted to the generous forethought 
of a former Fellow, has supplied an annual series of six lectures, 
open to the public as well as the F ellows, for twenty-two years. 
During that time many different aspects of archeology and 
ethnology (chiefly in their relations to Scotland) have been pre- 
sented, and perhaps there has been none more interesting or 
more likely to be generally appreciated than the course for the 
current year to be delivered by Mr. Thomas Ross on architec- 
ture in Scotland. After alluding to the wideness of the field 
open to them for. practical investigation and research, and 
expressing the hope that the necessary funds would be provided, 
he concluded by a brief reference to the gradual increase of the 
library, which had just received a notable legacy of a collection 
of nearly all the editions of the Bible printed in English in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, left to the 
Seciety by the late Mr. John Haxton, Markinch. 


PROPOSED ASSEMBLY HALL, BELFAST. 


COMPETITION is announced for an assembly hall, 

with buildings for central offices, Young Men’s _Associa- 

tion and other uses in Belfast, for the General Assembly of the 

Presbyterian Church in Ireland. The site was occupied by the 

Fisherwick Place Presbyterian church, and measures 240 feet 

by 137 feet, but the part occupied by the proposed buildings 
will be 178 feet by 137 feet. 

The accommodation to be provided is as follows :—Ground 
Floor—(a@) Hall 
large meetings ; the ground-floor to seat with comfort 800, with 
galleries to accommodate 400 sitters ; the whole, including 
division lobbies, to seat, say 1,600. (4) A newsroom, 1,059 square 
feet, placed along Fisherwick Place front. (c) Cash offices in 
south or north corner of same front. (d) Office for secretary 
of missions, next entrance, with a smaller room convenient. 
(e) Two rooms for Sabbath School Society, saleroom and store- 
(f) Five offices for letting on Howard Street, having a 
frontage of from 18 to 20 feet each. (g) Arrangements for 
loak-rooms, lavatories, caretaker’s-room, &c. (#2) A main 
entrance as nearly central as possible. (2) Fisherwick Place 
front to be the most important elevation. First. Floor—(a) A 
minor hall about 1,800 square feet floor space, height equal to 
first and second floor. (4) Lecture-room, 809. square feet. 
(c) Young men’s parlour, 320 square feet. (d) Orphan 
Society’s office, 320 square feet, with a committee-room adjoin- 
ing. (e) Two committee-rooms, each 320 square feet. (/) City 
mission-room, about 200: square feet. (¢) Ladies’ parlour, 
320 square feet, with cloak-room and lavatory. Second Floor— 
(a) Gymnasium, 2,400 square feet, lavatory, &c, attached. 
(6) Recreation-room. (¢) Classrooms, &c.. 

The particulars state that :—(q) The conditions of 
competition will be strictly ° enforced. (6) A. lithographic 
plan of the ground and sewers has been prepared, (c) Plans 
are required of basement, ground-floor, first floor, second floor, 
attic-plan, roof-plan, sections and elevations, all, drawn to 
scale of 8 feet to 1 inch. (d@) These drawings to be in Indian 
ink, without colouring or shading. (¢) No-perspective views to 


for meetings of the General Assembly or other. 
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be submitted. * (/) Each set of drawings with sealed envelope 
containing author’s name and address, to be addressed to Mr. 
Eakin, 12 May Street, Belfast. (g) The total cost must not 
exceed 30,000/., which does not include heating, ventilating or — 
electric lighting. (4) Piled foundations, fireproof construction. 
(2) No restrictions are imposed as to style, but the buildings 
should have an ecclesiastical character. (/) The principal 
elevations are those on F isherwick Place and Howard Street. 
(2) An approximate estimate, with rate per cubic foot, and 
concise explanatory statement, to be given. (/) The author of © 
the design placed first in order of merit will be employed as 
architect for the execution of the new buildings, and paid, to 


cover all architect’s charges and expenses, 5 per cent. com- 
‘mission on the builder’s contract, provided the committee are 
‘fully satisfied of his competency for the post, in which case the 


premium will merge in the commission. But if they are not — 
satisfied the premium will be paid when the selected design has 
been submitted to an approved quantity surveyor, and he ' 
certifies that, in his opinion, the entire buildings can be - 
executed for a sum not exceeding the total estimate of 30,0007. ° 
by more than 1,000/. If the excess be more than this the first 
prize will not be paid. The committee will then have the design 
second in merit tested in the same way, and deal with it and 
its author exactly as if he had been placed first, and if the 
occasion arises they will deal with the third design and its © 
author in the same way. The premiated designs to remain | 
the property of the committee. (m) The committee do not 
bind themselves to accept any of the plans if they are not 
satisfied of their suitability. (sz) It is to be understood that no 
final decision will be arrived at until after the meeting of the 
General Assembly in the first week in June next. The designs 
are to be sent inon March 12. The three premiums are 100/., 
so/. and 25/. As yet there is no mention of the appointment of: ' 
an architect as assessor. . 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Glasgow Institute was held 
on the 3oth ult. in the rooms, Pitt Street, Mr. David 
Barclay, president, in the chair. The ‘President gave. a 
summary of the business transacted by the Council during the 
past quarter. A report was brought up from -the Council 
unanimously recommending that honorary membership, should 
be conferred upon the Very Rev. Principal Story, of Glasgow 
University, and this was unanimously agreed to. Regret was 
expressed that the memorial of the Institute against the pro- 
posed removal of Kelvingrove House had not had the desired 
effect, and it appeared that the statement made that the archi- - 
tectural members of the exhibition committee had 
there was no merit in the old building sufficient to warrant its 
being retained was not correct. 


~ THE GREAT SEALS OF ENGLAND. 
HERE is, I suppose, no barrister who has not: at least 
within a week of his being called to the Bar had a dream, 
either during his sleeping or waking hours, of taking his seat~. 


on the woolsack, and holding the office: of Lord High Chan- |. 


cellor. Should there be amongst the audience whom I have 
now the honour of addressing one who may be called to that 
distinguished post, he will find that before taking his seat ~ 
upon the woolsack he will have to pass through a ceremony of » 
great importance. Called into the presence of. his sovereign, 
he will (unless old precedents are no more followed) find there, 
lying on a table, a box to which Her Majesty will point, and by 
this wave of the hand intimate to him.that he is to take charge 
of the box and its contents. After kissing the hand of his 
sovereign, the honoured. lawyer will retire from the royal 
presence, bearing away with him in the box the Great Seal of | 
England, the possession of which, under such circumstances, 
will have constituted him Lord High Chancellor of England, 
with all the responsibilities, dignities and emoluments apper- 
taining to the office. 

Let us for one minute, in imagination, follow the newly- 
appointed Lord Chancellor into the seclusion of his own house, ~ 
and. there, with him, open the box and look at its contents. 
He will find there a large mass of sterling silver, weighing 
about 185 ozs. ; measuring about 6} inches diameter by 1 inch 
in depth or thickness. He will find that this mass of silver is” 
each engraved with 
an elaborate design within. In use these two. surfaces en- 
graved with these designs are impressed upon a, lump of wax, 
attached in an ingenious way to any document, to which the 
in Her Majesty’s character as sovereign, gives her 
Such deeds, called letters patent, charters, &c., 


* A paper by Mr. Allan Wyon, F.S.A., chief engraver of Her 
Majesty’s seals, read at a meeting of the Society of Arts. 


advised that. . 
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acquire all their legal force and power from the Great Seal, 
being thus attached to them. ‘The mode of attachment you 
will observe from the letters patent which I now: exhibit to 
you. You will see that the wax seal is: attached by cords so 
woven through holes, specially made in the parchment, that 
either the parchment cord or wax must be mutilated to separate 
them. To provide,room for the cords to pass through the 
silver seal the metal is cut away slightly at the top and bottom 
of each of the two silver sides: To insure the impression being. 
correctly made upon the wax two guides on the lower seal are 
made to fit in corresponding slots in the upper seal, : Ay 

. Whilst showing you this seal I. wish to guard myself.against. 
two perils. The first is a peril to which I may be exposed from. 
law-keepers. 
Great Seal. I therefore wish distinctly to assert that,although. 
this which I am showing. you is a, reasonable resemblance ‘of! 
the Great Seal—made to convey an.exact. idea of what ithe; 


Great Seal is. like—I have made such -differences..in. it that; \it- 


is. no more exactly like: the .Great, Seal than. the imitations]: 


sovereigns and. spade’ guineas which. you. can buy almost. 
anywhere as- card ‘ Counters .are,.exactly like, the :present., 
or former current coins of the. realm. Secondly, I:.want, to: 
guard myself against a peril,to which I may.be exposed.,fromy, 
law-breakers from having in my possession .this: large article, 
of shining metal, I therefoxe assert. that this is not a, mass. 
of silver, but of cheap, metal, plated ;.so that. should I be 
attacked and this taken, from me the metal would be found to be 
of so slight a value that the law-breaker, in this instance at least, 
would find that his game would not be worth the:candle.. : , 

Insignificant, however, as the -value of. this ;dummy is,,the 
value of the genuine seal is by no means so. ’ Its-value, after 
melting, would be 252. to 30/.. To this must bé added the cost 
of engraving, by.which is produced an instrument:for carrying. 
on the work of the Government in the country of su¢h.a nature 
that, were it lost, or access obtained to it by fraudulent perso ns 
and by them applied to improper documents, the mischie% 
confusion ‘and delay in the public business of the country 
would be very great indeed. Hence all Lord Chancellors have 
taken the greatest care of the seal. Recesses have been:made 
in walls, and strong steel safes with ‘elaborate locks have been 
made for its custody. One Lord Chancellor, Heneage Finch, 
Earl of Nottingham, in Charles II.’s time, had such a loving 
care’ for the seal that he used to take it to bed with him and 
It was well that he did so, as at one 
o'clock on the morning of February 7, 1677, thieves broke into 
the~chancellor’s house and stole ‘the mace of’ the House of 
Lords and the ornamental bag made for the Great Seal. The} 
seal itself, however, escaped capture, as it was lying under his_ 
lordship’s head safely in bed. 

The study of the designs or devices upon these seals have 
for many years (certainly ever ‘since James I’s reign) been a 
subject of much interest to all thosé who have felt any concern 
in the history of this country. An accurate acquaintance with 
them is absolutely necessary in some legal inquiries and in 
verifying historical documents ; but a slighter knowledge of them 
will be found very interesting, as they afford an admirable re- 
flection of the fine arts in England from the time of King Edward 
the Confessor to that of Queen Victoria. The seals, it must be 
remembered, were all engraved during the reigns of the 
sovereigns whose names they bear, and’ are to be regarded as 
positive witnesses in many ‘points to historical facts or 
customs. .We shall ‘find this to be the case whether we look 
at the legends, the heraldic charges, or in many cases at the ¢os- 
tumes worn by the sovereigns. The circumscriptions or legends 
on the seals, appearing as they generally do upon both sides, state 
the royal style and title, and these alone, varying’ as they 
do from time to time, will be found in themselves to present-an 
epitome of English history. Again the royal armorial bearings 
which have appeared upon: the Great Seals for 700 years, and 
the changes in them from time -to time, ‘furnish heraldic 
illustrations of and commentary on the progress of: the history 
of this country. Further, the regal costume, together with the 
weapons and armour ‘worn by the sovereigns from the time of 
William the Conqueror, and for many subsequent generations, 
furnish. the students-of armour and costume with abundant 
material of exact and contemporaneous illustration of what was 
worn by the sovereign from time to time throughout the many 
years of English history, : ; 

I now propose to look a little more closely at the character 
of the designs on the seals. . at 

As Ihave said the. seals have two sides, and this has been 
the practice ever since Edward the Confessor’s day. One side 
of. the seal has usually been employed to set forth the 
sovereign enthroned as the sole supreme dispenser of justice 
and authority within ‘the realm. On the other side the 
Sovereign has usually been made to ‘appear on horseback 
(nearly always armed) as the head of the military forces of the 
mh ie and as ‘the representative of England to the outer 

orld. Ney 

In illustration of these remarks I now invite your attention 
to some lantern views of the seals.. 8 das 
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It isan act of treason felony to counterfeit: the | | 


| both’ sides is represented enthroned. As you will notice, the — 
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1 as Tee Victoria (Third Seal). ‘holt teenies Jina 
‘We have here one side of the Greal Sealof England which 
is at present in use. You see the Queen enthroned, crowned _ 
—in her coronation robes-and wearing the collar and badges # 
of the Garter, holding in her right handa sceptre terminating 
in a cross, and in her left hand an orb, ensigned with a cross, = © ; 
het right foot resting upon a footstool.- On the Queen's right 
side is a seated female figure emblematic of Justice, holding a 
pair of scales anda sword. On the Queen’s left is Religion, 
supporting a cross with her right arm, and with her left hand a_ 
clasped: Bible, on the cover of which is a triangle (as’ the 
sacred symbol of the Blessed Trinity). In a niche on the 
‘Queen’s ‘right is a figure, draped in a long robe, holding a 
|book';* oh the Queen’s left is the figure of a Bishop, in _ 
|episcopdlYobes, wearing a mitre, holding a pastoral staffin his — 
left ‘hand}' whilst his right hand is raised in benediction—these — 


i|'two' small figures signifying that the throne is established under 


the sanction of the Law and the Church. ~ 6 
* Other ideas are suggested! by the seal, but these I propose, 
for the time, to pass unnoticed, until we reach it again atthe — 
end of the’few seals which I have selected to bring ‘under'your - 
notice 'this-evening, ay, iy SSS SRE a ne aa 
liter wih iafa eer yA ne Rae a i rr 
awls Pigs aM) Cosy » ‘ Yah a) far 43 , : 
_.. This is the..earliest impression of any seal used by ae 
sovereign in England. It is the seal of Offa, king of Mercia, 
and is: attached to a charter confirming a grant of land in ie 
Sussex to the Abbey of St. Denis in the year 790 (2.2. a littleesy 
more. than 1,100. years ago). The seal is about I} inch in 
height by 13 inch in width. As you see, it is the portrait of the — 
king, in, profile, the neck bare, the head slightly stooping, and. _ 
the hair bqund by a narrow fillet, with some small leaves of — 
laurel or Olive. The word “ Rex” is legible in front of the face, — 
and, although now. undiscernible, no doubt the word “ Offa? 
was behind the back of the head. ee ice te 
, This sovereign did much to consolidate the heptarchy into 
a monarchy. . He was the friend of the learned monk Alcuin 
and, of King Charlemagne., And as we look at this contem-_ 


ane il preyed 
See UNE Gt al at £7, De 


porary portrait of him, we, may remember the description given 


of. him by his biographer, writing. at the same time, who said 
that Offa. was elegant. in body, eloquent in discourse, with a, 
penetrating eye. NO di a Ry ge 


A Pitward the Confessor: 5" "5 fis s 
This is the first seal in this ‘series which was made pendent 
to the charters to which it was affixed, and consequently hag 
two’sides. The size of the seal was 3 inches diameter. - Unlike 
the vast majority of all the subsequent seals, the king here on, 


thfone is a cushioned seat without supports for either the back. 
‘or the arms of the king. The king’s features are tolerably welh 
marked, and he wears thin moustaches and a pointed béard.st4 + 
In his right hand he holds a sceptre, ending in a trefoil, and in veek 
the left an orb. > £5: ; + UES a ee 
Counter-seal.—This side of the seal is very similar to the 
one. we have just been looking at. But.the long sceptre in the — 
king’s right hand ends in a dove, whilst the orb in the king’s 
left hand is here replaced by a:‘sword, . The inscription here is 
the [same..as..on the. other side “SicILLUM EADWARDI ne 
ANGLORUM BASILEI.” . Two points of interest are noticeable 
here, (1) the extreme simplicity, so characteristic of the latest — use 


rial 


-days of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy ; and (2) the form of, the ~ ah 


title of king or emperor. (Basileus), a Latinised Greek word, _ 
such as the Anglo-Saxons had so great.a fondness for, that ea 
their writings are often unintelligible to any one unacquainted 
with Greek. , Aa meee EY Le 

“lee be _ William the Conqueror. he eae 
_ There is no mistaking the military character of this sovereign — 
as he.appears here on horseback, clad in a hauberk of chain- 
mail over his tunic, with his head protected bya helmet,an@ 
holding in the right hand a lance, and on his left arm a shield. oe 

Counter-seal.—Here is the Conqueror enthroned, crowned, 

holding in the right hand a sword, and in his left hand anorb,  __ 
from which proceed a cross pattee fitchee. tat ie Ciara 

_ The legend commenced on the other side of the seal is 


1 


completed here ; together the two sides form two hexameter _ Me 
lines :— a whit Rea iy Ces 
“Hoc Normannorum Willelmum Nosce Patronum Si.” 


“Hoc Anglis Regem Signo Fatearis Eundem.” shave: 


ee 3 

It will not have escaped the notice of many of youthat here 
William gives. priority to his title of “ Patron” or Protector of Shay 
Normandy over that of King of England, notwithstanding the = 
higher rank of king and the greater extent of “his English 9 ~~ 
dominions. It will be remembered that our gracious sovereign 
Victoria ‘uses the title Queen of Great Britain and Ireland _ Baty 
before that of Empress of India. In both cases we are Pees 


reminded of the conquest of a larger country by the people ofa 
smaller. iat Bee Poe) EPMA TLE YONDER EY Ber ewe oe & 
\. There is one feature in the engraving of the seal which you~ 
| aré now looking at which is certainly noteworthy, illustrating : 
‘as it does the care and accuracy of detail which many even of 
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% perceive an aldermanic habit: of body, 


- was a-trifle over 3 inches. in: diameter. 
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the earliest seals received at the, hands of their engravers. 
Looking at the figure of the king as seated here we can:at once 
which the: doctors 
describe as an abdomen pendulum. That William the 
Conqueror had this peculiarity;we know from history. For we. 
there read of the severe inconveniences which he again and 
again suffered from it..On one occasion when he had promised 
to visit his suzerain, Philip, king.of France, the Norman duke 
was prevented by.an attack of illness in this region of his, body. 
Philip, on learning of the cause. of) William’s illness, laughed 
and: expressed a. hope that the Duke of Normandy. might 
make a-good recovery, and said. that after such a lying-in. the 
cathedral of..Notre-Dame itself would hardly..hold all )the 
candles that should be lighted upon the churching of such an 
important personage. This jest was repeated to William, who 
flew into a great rage, and swore’ by a most frightful oath that 
when wellsenough he would enter the territories of Philip and 
cause there fires to be lighted that. would ‘make'a greater 
illumination than .if the: whole of Notre-Dame were lit:with 
candles, and, added the Duke of: Normandy, king of: England, 
“ Those illuminations shall not»be at my: expense.” i in 

Shortly afterwards, when William was-better, he:put himself 


te . 


injury inflicted that the king shortly died aftextmost agonised 
SuffenINgSy So geaAr Pa ARS “yp pberG aio oth 
A Sea eae  Plemry funtore Ipod ty eA ms 
This seal-is remarkable: injitself and for the-history,,.con- 
nected with the king. whose authority it represents. The seal 
It has not,a counter; 
seal ;.its style is French, The king was the son of Henry IL, 
and reigned with him at the same time. Never in English 
history .has there been a like situation. From Fabyan we 
learn that when Henry, the eldest son of Henry II., had 
attained the.age only of fifteen years his father determined to 
have him crowned and invested with royal dignity and 
authority “to the end he might have full authoritie to rule 
thys. lande and the people of the.same whyle his father 
(Henry II.) was occupied in Normandie and other countreys, 
where his landes laye,” and where he had as much as he could 
do to hold them. , 
As a matter of policy the act was: in no way successful. 
The young princé was first-crowned with great solemnity at 
Westminster on-July 15, 1170, by the Archbishop of York: 
This greatly aggravated the contention existing between the, 
king and Thomas’ Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, sup- 


- ported by the Pope, with whom the king was already at strife 
-as tovan invasion of the privileges of the see of Canterbury and. 


serious contravention of a:papal bull. It was also.a:cause of 
offence to the King of France because his daughter Margaret, 
who was matried to the young Prince Henry, was not.crowned 
at the same time. To appease the King of France. the 
ceremony of coronation was repeated at Winchester in 1173. 
when the Princess Margaret was atthe same time crowned 
queen. ee ; Be amet 
But the elevation to royal. dignity seems to have filled: the 
mind of the young prince with oyerweening pride and ambition. 
Forgetful of all filial duty, he openly rebelled and waged war 
against his father, but died in a repentant state of mind at the 
eatly age of twenty-six near Le Mans, where he was first 
interred. As he had been twice crowned, so he was also twice’ 
-buried, the second time at Rouen. _ Ma Stach ae 

The omission of the words “Dei Gratia” from the legend 
of this king’s seal, the only instance of their omission in the! 
whole series of great seals from William II. to the-present day,! 
may be thought in harmony with the career which‘was: so: full. 
of strife and bitterness, and whith terminated’ so: unhappily. 
The use of this seal is a proof of the fact that. this Henry, 
Junior actually exercised royal authority. = 


Richard q.—(Second Seal)... iirc wi 

The size of this seal is 32 inches diameter. | As you, will 
perceive, the artistic workmanship displayed by it is improving. 
There are two, points of history in:connection with ,this, seal 
which are:interesting :—1. The occasion of it being engraved., 
Richard had’a previous seal which had:been in use for about 
eight: years.; this, however, ‘the lion-hearted king took: with 
him when he went on the famous Crusade with. which his name 
is for ever associated. The seal he delivered to the:keeping of 
his Vice-Chancellor, Malchien, who .accompanied the king, 
and who.kept the seal in a.bag tied. round his neck. . In:the; 
Mediterranean Sea, near the island of Cyprus,’Malchien was 
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| drowned with the Great Seal'suspended around his neck. The 
-seal‘having been thus lost, a new seal was prepared, and it is 
an impression from this. new one that you are now looking ‘at. 
2. After the king’s return to England ‘he required all charters 
granted under ‘his former seal’ tobe confirmed unger his 
second, “whereby,” says Speed,'“he' drew a great miasse of 
money to his treasurie.” This ‘seal is further noteworthy as 
being the first instance in which ‘the royal shield ‘is charged 
with the three lions passant guatd and in pale, which» ever 
since have been the charges of the Royal Arms of England. 

i Edward I1f.—(First Seal)... 

This seal is one of .the first that. was used for more 
sovereigns than one, some slight. alteration. being made. by 
each successive king. . This seal was made for. Edward I.; but 
then it was without the castles and fleurs-de-lis; which you now 
see upon it. Edward II. used the same seal, but added these 
two castles, the allusion being doubtless to the king’s mother, 
Queen Eleanor, daughter of King Ferdinand III, of Castile, 
the arms of Castile, being a, castle. Edward III. added the 
fleurs-de-lis, alluding. no doubt to the king’s mother, Queen 
Isabella, daughter of King Philip .IV..of France, the arms of 
France at that time being semée-de-lis. 

ats 4y@Zovbe\ concluded.) — 
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Thirteenth-Century Houses in England. ace ie 
HANGES ‘in domestic architecture are observable duting 
. the-thirteenth century ; that is, chiefly during the reigns‘ of 
Henry WI...and Edward I. . The’ period of John’s sway—viz. 
1§99 to. 1216—-was so much disturbed by civil and ecclesiastical 
commotions that social, improvement. was « altogether dis: 
regarded. After the. death ofthis monarch, howeverj« the 
necessity for the erection..of purely castellated buildings:pro+ 
gressively: diminished; while those that were) built: assumed 
more of a domestic aspect; and the size, conveniences and 
decorative character of the structures generally increased, in 
proportion. This change was materially aided by the encourage- 
ment afforded to art in England, and in: its widely-extended 
development throughout the whole: of civilised Europe in the 
thitteenth century, and more, especially by the superseding of 
the Norman type of form, detail and: decoration by the ‘far 
more beautiful: Pointed ‘style of architecture, which now began 
to manifest in all directions: its ever-varying and luxuriant 
beauty. Perhaps in the earlier) part of the century there was 
no very perceptible diversity of plam or general arrangement in 
domestic buildings from that which had: previously existed ; 
the hall was still the principal feature of the mansion—the old 
divisions of cellar and. solar. were still: observable. » Little, by 
little, however, changes crept in; a desire for increased con- 
venience began to be displayed; the addition of other rooms 
for. the master besides the solar became a matter of. necessity ; 
the, walls were now plasteréd, and in some instances partial 
wainscoting ‘was used ; mural’ decoration: and painting’ gene- 
rally were introduced; the luxury of glass in the windows 
sparingly and: but occasionally, lattices and. hanging ; wooden 
shutters both, inside and out being’ adopted for the admission 
of air and as a protection from wind and rain’; the-erection’ of 
chimneys and ‘the use of; large hooded fireplaces became 
general ; provision was-everywhere made (and on the whole, to 
a greater extent than even at the present. day)for domestic con- 
venience in the shape of.“latrines,” or camere private ; and 
furniture, cooking apparatus and domestic utensils, though still 
rude in design, devoid of ornament and:scanty in amount, were 
among the domestic requirements of the age. » hay 


fa 


Realism in Painting. 

».\ ‘It cannot be too much borne in mind, though strangely 
‘forgotten in Diisseldorf; that the object of art is, not to imitate 
‘areal thing, but:to realise an idea. * The painter has his model 
for, everything he does, ‘but the real painter, knows that his 
‘model'is the last thing he is to transcribe, even in a portrait. 
‘His. object in placing a book on a table is not that you may try 
ta open it; his object in representing a standing figure is not 
‘that you ‘should offer it’a chair. ‘To the painter this is the 
‘worst compliment’ you can’ pay, for yow would do the same to 
‘one of Madame Tussaud’s' wax ‘dolls. As Madame de Staél 
‘says somewhere, “ You must ‘depart from: the too! close 
‘semblance of truth; so: that the reader (or spectator) may not 
‘too’much miss the truth itself,” The* flat surface provides this 
departure for the painter-the colourless’ one for the sculptor, 
For to carry-on the idea, and with’ it, of course, the pleasure, 
you must stop the reality. .Shakespeare,is wise and’ right, as 
usual, when’ he makes Leontes swear he will kiss his wife's 
_ statue.:! Hermione was too like herself’ not:to be herself.” The 


expectation; of the reality ‘had already stopped “the pleasure of 
‘the idea, and so’ it must dom all things where mere déception 
is: carried. too far. The .painter and the poet stand between 
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two worlds—the one of ideal images, the other of actual ones 3 
their just combination is the test of the :art.: If, therefore, a 
too near approach to reality, even in. objects of the highest 
beauty and interest, produce an unpleasant impression on the 
mind, or arrest a pleasant one, how much more does this apply 
when the object itself has neither to recommend it? An artist 
necessarily makes use of.a number of details which in nature 
we should not look at twice, yet which assume a value from the 
service they render his general intention. The mere fact, 
therefore, of being “like” is no recommendation to them. 
Satins and laces and flowers and draperies are very indifferent 
matters to many a connoisseur, who nevertheless dwells upon 
them with ecstasy in a position where they increase the effect 
or help the meaning intended ; yet satins and laces and flowers 
and drapery may be painted to the very life, as we see at 
Diisseldorf, without doing either or anything else. Rubens’s 
satins help the flow of his figures ; Vandyke’s laces assist the 
dignity of his countenances ; the tall white flowers before 
Raphael’s Madonnas breathe the essence of spiritual purity ; 
the drapery of Bronzino’s Judith expresses the very bristle of 
intense determination. Each helps the meaning of the main’ 
subject, but all the waterings of the waistcoat and the clocks 
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of the stockings do nothing for poor Tasso. 


Rubens and his Predecessors. 
The artists of the Netherlands in the sixteenth century 


appear to most advantage in portrait painting, for here they 
were reduced to the necessity of copying nature; but, even in 
this department, few are altogether exempt from affectation and 
stiffness. Although a few isolated efforts to introduce a better 


state of things were visible towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, it was reserved fora mind of no common power. to 
bring about a complete revolution in art: Such a mind was 
that of Rubens himself. A thorough Fleming in-temperament 
and character, he led his countrymen back to the very point 
whence sprang their original excellence—the lively perception 
of natural forms and the development of the faculty of colour. 
But the spirit of the times in which he lived and the peculiar 
temper of Rubens’s own mind naturally prevented these 
characteristic qualities from being exhibited now as: they would 
have been in the age of the Van Eycks. It had been the aim 
of the latter, as far as their means allowed, in the colouring as 
well as-in the execution of their works, so to imitate nature that 
their pictures, whether looked at closely or contemplated from 
a distance, should produce as nearly as ‘possible the same 
effect ; the principal thing with Rubens, on the contrary, was 
the general effect, and though he painted the details with the 
greatest truth, he contented himself with making them sub- 
ordinate to the whole, so as to resemble nature at a certain 
distance. The means which were at his conimand in his own 
time for the accomplishment of his purpose—a better knowledge 
of the Jaws of perspective and of chiaroscuro, that breadth 
of style first introduced by Titian and his school, and then so 
admirably practised by Michel Angelo de Caravaggio, and the 
Carracci—these he had mastered with the greatest energy during 
his long residence in Italy ; and the more successfully as they 
perfectly accorded with the nature of his own genius. But 
instead of that genuine religious enthusiasm, long since 
vanished, which had formerly inspired the Van Eycks, so as 
even to spread a certain solemnity over their scenes. of passion, 
the mind of Rubens was so imbued with the love for dramatic 
representation that he imparted life and movement even to 
subjects which. properly demanded. a: certain calmness and 
repose in the treatment. A most glowing and -creative fancy, 
inexhaustible in the conception of new forms full of life and 
vigour, would naturally find even the easiest method of painting 
tedious, and thus feel the necessity of acquiring some method 
of transferring its creations to the canvas in the shortest. time 
possible. His rare technical skill and his extraordinary faculty 
for colour aided Rubens admirably in attaining this object. 


Chureh Design. : 


It is totally impossible that any style of building should-be 
peculiarly calculated for a {particular set of opinions. Some 
Protestant writers attribute to Gothic‘architecture a mysterious 
connection with the Roman Catholic religion, and indeed seem 
to think that all magnificent churches have a tendency to 
support that system. Such an opinion does not deserve con- 
sideration, but it is certainly true that some buildings are 
calculated to excite emotions favourable to religious impres- 
sions, to produce.a serious frame of mind and one in which we 
are more inclined to acknowledge the present existence: of 
superior power, and more ready to submit to the influence of 
this conviction. Sach means of excitement are liable to abuse, 
and no person can remain long in these edifices and .observe 
what passes before him without being made sensible of the 
power they possess by the degree to which it is abused. But 
as this abuse is by no means a necessary attendant on the use, 
itas not.a fair argument against it.) Mankind in general are 
dull and sluggish in the affairs of religion ; they find it difficult: 
to detach their thoughts sufficiently from worldly affairs. It is. ' 
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desirable, therefore, that every help should be given them, for 
in this, as in every other good object, human means are to be 


_used when they are put within our reach. A place of worship. - 


should therefore, in the first place, possess in its style and 
decoration a decidedly different appearance from a commow 
dwelling-house; this tends to break the associations with the 
everyday employments: of life, and gradually to form new 
associations with the objects of religion, which become of con- 
siderable importance in the government of the attention. A 
merchant on entering his counting-house is more strongly led 
to think of ships and commerce than on coming into a drawing- 
room. Secondly, a place of worship should possess a decided 
character of power and sublimity ; if from the conditions of our 


nature any style of ‘building ‘is calculated to induce serious ~ 


feelings, that style is fitted for a church. In the third place, if 
any style be already connected in our imagination with the 
duties of religion, it is fitter for the purpose than one which, 
having equally the two former qualifications, is deficient in the 
latter. These considerations point out the Gothic architecture 
as preferable to every other for the churches of our own: 
country ; but it would not be at all necessary, in the erection or 
new structures, to retain the awkward arrangement usually 
found in a parish church. i: a tas ar 8 late 
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GENERAL. — 


“The Death of Chatterton,” by Mr. Henry Wallis, has 
been bequeathed to the National Gallery. 

The Distribution of Prizes to the students of the Roya} 
Academy of Arts will take place to-morrow evening. — 

Mr. W. White, F.S.A., will givea lecture at the Hampstead 
Conservatoire, Swiss Cottage, on Friday, December 15, on 
“Francis (Bacon), Lord Verulam, Viscount St. Alban, Hero of 
English Literature.” : 


Mr. R. Quick read a paper on the “ Eolithic Age ” before. 


the British Archeological Society on Wednesday last. 
Sir William Wills, Bart., M.P., president of the Bristol 


Fine Arts Academy, has presented to Her Majesty a portfolio 


of water-colour drawings executed by the artist members of the 
Bristol Academy. Pee RPE b 

The Rochdale Corporation intend to introduce a Bill ir 
order to obtain authority to construct a system of tramways 
within the borough, and for the whole of the authorities imme- 
diately adjoining thereto, which will embrace a total length of 
about 18 miles,.and an expense (exclusive of the amount 
required for the purchase of the present tramway company’s 
property) of about 250,000/. 

The Duke of Westminster has promised to contribute 
2,000/, towards the restoration of Wrexham Church. 


A Stained-glass Window has been placed in the dining- Fe 


hall of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, by sub- 
scriptions from officers of the Royal Artillery and Royat 
Engineers, in commemoration of Her Majesty’s Diamond 
Jubilee. : 

Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., is to obtain the commission 
for the Gladstone Memorial, Liverpool. The statue will be 


10 feet high, and the total height of the memorial 28 feet. The 


work will cost 5,000/. 
Mr. Alfred D. Price, M.Inst.C.E., engineer to the Urban 


District Council of Blackrock, co. Dublin, has received aw 


honorary testimonial on vellum from the Royal Humane 
Society, for having on August 2, 1899, saved a boy named@ 


William Burne, aged eleven years, from drowning at Seapoint. 


M. Albert Maignan has commenced the painting of the 
cupola of the chapel in the Rue Jean-Govujon, Paris, which is 


the memorial ot the fatal fire in the bazaar a couple of years ago. — 


Sir A. W. Blomfield’s estate has been valued at 
28,c06/. 125. 2d. The will and codicil were proved by Mr. 
Charles James Blomfield and Mr. Arthur Conran Blomfield, 
both of 6 Montagu Place, and Mr. Joseph Watson Overbury, of 
7 Cambridge Square. NBS ; 

Mr. Walter M‘Cann, C.E., who has been for a nunzber of 
years assistant engineer to the Grand Canal Company of 
Ireland, has just been appointed chief engineer and genera} 
superintendent to the Sharrers Zambesi Traffic Company, whose 


headquarters are at Chindi, East Africa. 
A Meeting has been held under the presidency of Sir 


Edward Poynter, P.R.A., with the support of Mr. Frank — 


Dicksee, R.A., Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, R.A., Mr. Onslow Ford; 
R.A., Mr. Colin Hunter, A.R.A., Mr. A. S. Cope, A.R:A., Mr. 
Edwin Ball, R.I., Mr. Luke Fildes, R.A., Mr. Hubert Her- 
komer, R.A., Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., Mr. E. J. Gregory, R.A., 
P.R.I., Mr. E. A. Waterlow, A.R.A., P.R.:W.S., :Mr. George 


Clausen, A.R.A., Mr. Walter Osborne, R.H.A., and others, at 


which it was resolved that a committee of the artists of the 
kingdom be formed forthwith .with a view to promoting an 


Fund. eet “¥ BAS ee Sars 


exhibition and sale of works of art in aid of the Mansion House — 
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TweENTy years ago M, HeILputu’s works, and especially 
his water-colours, were much admired in Paris. He 
generally selected pleasing subjects, and his style was in 
keeping withthem. But his productions were not often seen 
in auction-rooms or with dealers. The reason has now 


-been revealed. There was an old lady, a Madame Rocu, 


who was fascinated by the painter’s works, and she bought 
all that were exhibited. The artist was contented, and did 
not attempt to be over-productive. As a consequence the 
yalue of his works increased. Madame Rocu died lately, 
and she has left the whole of the examples by HEILBUTH 
to the State under curious conditions. Her principal aim, 
she acknowledges, is to uphold the fame of the painter. 
The Minister of Fine Arts can therefore distribute the 
works bequeathed among the public galleries in Paris and 
in the provinces. But if some of them should be con- 
sidered as not adapted for exhibition to the public, they are 
to be destroyed rather than disposed of under conditions 
that might be unfavourable to the reputation of the painter. 
So much enthusiasm is unique, and_it is to be hoped the 
lady’s desire to gain enduring fame for her idol will be 
realised. 


Ir the proposed by-law of the London County Council 
¢an gain approval, the manufacturers of improved safety 
windows should be able to flourish. According to one 
clause it will be illegal for a servant to stand on the sill of 
any window for the purpose of cleaning or painting it, if the 
sill is more than 6 feet above the ground, unless there is 
sufficient support. The occupier of the house can be fined 
for each offence to the amount of 5/, and the painter or 


~ cleaner or other person who stood on the sill can be 


mulcted in 204 It is cruel to compel women to undertake 
the risk of cleaning windows, but men who are accustomed 
to the work are not in much danger so long as they remain 
sober. We suppose a balcony will be considered “ suffi- 
cient support.” The by-law relating to search or flash-lights 
will be likely to put an end to a mode of illumination that 
is Sometimes inconvenient to horses as well as to men, It 
is laid down that no person is to exhibit an advertising 
flash-light which is visible from any street and causes danger 
to traffic, and that no owners or occupiers are to allow the 
exhibition of the light on their premises, A fine not 
exceeding 57 can be inflicted in each case. 


TuerE are few ruins in Germany which are regarded 
with so much affectionate admiration as the Castle of 
Heidelberg. Countless poems recall the emotion felt by 
travellers when they see it for the first time, or when, after 
a lapse of years, they revisit the place. It is possible to 
discover defects in the architecture and in the sculpture. 
But it would be a dangerous effort to become critical on 
the shortcomings of ‘the ruins before a party of German 
students. There is no doubt that much of the interest 
attached to Heidelberg is owing to its being a memorial of 
the wanton vandalism ofthe French in 1689 and 1693. 


“During the first invasion,” as MacauLay says, “nota 


vine, not an almond tree, was to be seen on the slopes of 
the sunny hills round which had once been Heidelberg. 
No respect was shown to palaces, to temples, to monasteries, 
to infirmaries, to beautiful works of art, to monuments 
of the illustrious dead. The far*famed castle of the 
Elector PALATINE was turned into a heap of ruins.” While 
the castle endures there cannot be confidence in the 
friendship of the French for the Germans, however per 
sistently it may be declared. But apart from its historical and 
political interest, the ruins help to make a delightful land- 
scape. The walls of fine red sandstone stand out admirably 


against the forest and hill, while the Neckar flowing beneath 


recalls the power which thé old feudal lords exercised over 


the traffic. English’ artists have been amongst the most 


_ susceptible to the beauty of Heidelberg when seen from the 


other side of the Neckar, and numerous paintings and water- 
colours testify to their admiration. The castle has for some 


- time been undergoing restoration, and where so much has been 


destroyed it is difficult to prescribe the limits of the opera- 
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to children and their guardians. alsq 
| interesting as suggesting the change which has come over 
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tions. But while making every allowance for the difficulties. 
of the work, all lovers of antiquity and of architectural 
effect must be grieved at one of the experiments. A part 
of the ruins known as the Friedrichsbau has been covered } ' 
with cement which appears to be more white than is usual, + 
The use of cement is unavoidable in restoration, and it+ 
may have been thought that security would be gained by« 
employing it not only for filling the joints of the masonry,:# 
but for forming a continuous casing. But that would be’: 
only preservation at the expense of characteristics which’ 
have made the place interesting. The red sandstone. 
masonry has given charm to the building, and to conceal it’. 
would be tantamount to the destruction of the qualities: 
which have endeared the place to German as well as’ 
English visitors. eee br 


THE painting Behold the Man! by Mr. T. R. SPENCE,,, 
which is the chief attraction of MCLEAN’s Gallery, at first : 
gives the impression of being the work of a pupil of the late., 
Epwin Lone. The figures, the colouring and the arrange- 
ment recall that Academician’s style. It is an ambitious. 
undertaking. An ordinary painter will at once say that the; 
artist was influenced by his practice as an architect and, 
a decorator. This will be more evident by recalling the, 
treatment of a similar subject, Christ Leaving the, 
Pretorium, by Dort. The Frenchman was nota great artist, . 
but like most of his countrymen he had an instinct for mse) 
en scene. The figures in that very big picture are faulty, but, 
the subject can be realised at a glance. Regardless of some., 
late canons of art, Dor& placed the principal figure in the: 
centre of the picture, and the lines seem all to converge to it.,. 
The architectural surroundings are intended to serve as a; 
stage for the tragedy. Mr. SPENCE has not so many planes as, 
Doréadopts. Hisarrangement comes therefore nearer to the, 
decorative. Instead of a vast scene or stage, we have one, 
that is limited in depth. Curist, who is clad in a red, 
robe, appears at the extreme right of the painting, and; 
being one of a long line of figures of similar height, there is; 
not the distinction which should belong to the principal 
figure.in a picture. PitaTe stands beside Curist, andy 
from being, as it were, on the edge of the ‘scene, he seems, 
to address his exclamation ‘‘ Behold the Man !” to the spec;, 
tator, for there can be no figures in front of him. The, 
centre part of the picture is occupied by several women,, 
and on the left are the Jewish priests, who are repre-; 
sented as losing all their dignity, as well as_ their, 
compassion, in rejoicing at the condemnation of their, 


enemy. In this part of the picture we consider the artist, 


has erred. It is right enough in such a scene as the, 
Belgian painter’s Vox Populi to show the degradation and, 
bloodthirstiness of the mob ; but with the members of an 
exalted caste there was likely to be more self control. The 
architectural background is represented with the knowledge. 
which was to be expected from Mr. SPENCE, but owing to, 
the cramping of the figures in the lower part there is little, 
gradation in the middle region, and the people who have, 
climbed to the platforms above appear to-be out of scale., 
Manifestly it was the artist’s intention to avoid a stereotyped. 
representation, although sanctioned by great masters. But; 
while admiring his courage, we cannot conceal that there 
has been a loss of effect. Mr. Spence has studied his 
details in Palestine, and many of the figures, if considered. 
singly, are interesting as local types. ; 


Humour of late days is so rare a gift, the Child’s 
Exhibition in Bond Street is likely to give greater pleasure 
than more ambitious collections. The contributors are’ 
Messrs. ALDIN, Browne, Harpy, Hassart, May, 
SHEPARD, &c. _ Many of the drawings in style resemble the 
picture-books by the late H. S. Marks, Mr. WaLTER 
CRANE and others, which gave delight to children, and to 
elders also, some twenty years ago. . If the new. drawings, 
were reproduced the prints could hardly fail to be popular.’ 
There are also many illustrations of Dutch children, boys 
and girls whose grave airs are most amusing.  Mr., 
SHEPARD has a faculty for beauty of line, and it is a pity — 
more of his drawings are not introduced. The exhibitior! 
should afford a good deal of pleasure during the holidays 
The collection is also 


such work since the days of BLAKE, STOTHARD and 
CRUIKSHANK, ; 
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ROYAL ACADEMY: STUDENTS’ WORKS. 

OR anyone who has concern in the future of English 

art there is no exhibition which is more suggestive 

than that of the competitive works for the prizes of the 
Royal Academy. It is, however, one of which it is difficult 
to assess the real value. In all branches of modern art 
Specialists are the most successful, but the assumption of 
the Academy in arranging competitions is that students 
should be capable of accomplishing every class. of art 
and be competent to work in all styles. Take, for example, 
‘the subject of this year’s historical painting. What was 
assigned was the old legend about Lapas winning a foot- 
sace at Olympia and dying as he was about to receive the 
olive crown. The standard for classic scenes is so high owing 
to the examples by LeiGHToN, PoyNTER and ALMA-TADEMA, 
at is not to be expected that many students will hereafter 
attempt to represent Greek or Roman historic scenes or 
fegends. Painters whose thoughts are concentrated on 
everyday scenes and domesticities are consequently handi- 
capped when they have to contest with others who are 


‘courageous enough to aspire to depicting classical subjects. | 


In sculpture there are students who will probably never 
weceive a commission for a nude tigure; when they are 
compelled to represent Father A‘nras or Grandfather 
ANCHISES, skill in drapery is not of much value. In archi- 
“ecture there is a marked distinction between Classic and 
Gothic. But in that section there is not so much incon- 
venience, for few are in a position to be faithful to either 
style. The works cannot therefore be taken as exempli- 
‘fying the power, or rather specialty, of English students. 
“There ts, for example, nothing to reveal what is the value of 
ithe skill in genre painting, which no doubt pervades the 
Academy schools. But taking the examples as presented to us, 
we should say the architectural designs come nearest the work 
of professional men, the models stand next in merit, and 
(painting is in the lowest place. Painting, however, secured 
most attention in this exhibition, as it is sure to do at all 
times when the three arts Come together. - ; 

' {n the first room were ‘the paintings prepared for the 
‘Creswick prize. The subject assigned was 4 Path through 
the Trees. In this room, as in the others, it is satisfactory 
to note the extensive liberty which is allowed to competitors. 
It is not always so in schools of art. 


Engtish art was the endeavour to force an official style’ on 
the country. ‘The officials ‘who’ took part in the operation 
were not gieat artists ; in fact, connection with the Depart- 
iment is, in the majority of cases, a sign of failure. But all 
students who hoped to gain rewards endeavoured to follow 


the departmental style with all its defects, and, as might be. 


-expetted, departed more and more from beauty and nature. 
in the paintings from the Academy schools we can see that 
variety is encouraged. In the landscapes are trees which 
thight have been painted in a French studio. We-sée a few 
which recall Dusseldorf. -We see reminiscences of English 
masters, and lastly original efforts which, unfortunately, 
do not promise much. If the’coimpetition for the CRESWICK 
tredal were to be judged as rigidly as those for designing 
‘yuildings, the winner, ARTHUR ‘GERALD: ACKERMANN, 
would not have gained his 307. He presents what may be 
called a modern version of Gurtu, the born thrall of CEpRIc 
af Rotherwood, minding his thaster’s. swine, The way through 
the trees is simply a spot déprived of grass, such as we might 
expect beside a pond or watering-place. But there is the 
advantage of having a figure with a:'red neckerchief, several 
purplish-black pigs, and a patch of light brown, ground. 
"There is also a ruined tree,-with arms extended as if it were 
4 sign-post. That is an object which should be considered 
as fatal to success. We seem to be going back quickly to the 
days when blasted trees were the inevitable accompaniments, 
af every forest scene, varied by. the brown tree of the 
Seginning of the century. ‘The premiated scene is the most 
animated of those submitted in the competition, but 
Creswick would be sure to say the title was inappropriate. 
‘The French interpretations were suggestive enough of the 
strength of foreign influence. _ One artist who represented a 
very dtsmal churchyard with asegment of upright stones 
“iad, we suppose, some symbolical meaningy sai tothe + 
For the Turner gold medal Frep AppLeyarp 


was, 
jucesstul, and he was ng ‘less fortunate, in. other divisions. 
é subject given was Zhe Incoming Tide.” Herevalso-a-freg 


One of the evils | 
which has made the South Kensington system injurious to’ |. 
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| interpretation, which allowed variety, gained, the suffrages of 


the judges, although to the majority of people it was less 


expressive of thé subject’ than some of the unsuccessful — 


paintings. A long stretch of coast was shown with pro- 
jecting points and several small bays ; beyond stony hills 
were seen, and the.eye was refreshed by groups of trees in. 
the foreground, which were not too high to intercept the 
-vision. As Byron says, “ The moon was up, and yet it was 
not night.” It is undoubtedly a skiliul sea-piece. In 
another of the paintings an immense number of boats could 
be seen; a third showed breakers dashing on the coast. 


There was a French version in which sandbanks were being — 


gradually covered, and lastly, one which, from an immense 
mass of masonry in an old castle and the 
the air, somehow recalled CLaupE. ee, 

The historical paintings were, like the Turners, also 
to be seen in the third gallery. There could’ be no objec- 


tion to the painting by FRANK Moss-BenNeErtT, which ~ 


won the chief prize of 200/, about any want of conformity 
with the title. Lapas has his right hand extended to 
receive the crown, while his left is over his heart. The. 


paleness of the face, which is rendered more emphatic by 


a white fillet about the hair, reveals suffering, and the whole. 
figure. gives an idea of tottering.’ The chlamys, which is 


of a very brilliant yellow with black embroidery, is drop-— 
The faces of the judges express — 
Some of them are clad in the purple robes 
The benches, mosaics — 


ping from his shoulders. 
consternation. 
in which LreicHTon took delight. 
and marble-work show the influence of Sir ALMa-TADEMA. 
The picture is very carefully executed, it is brilliant in 
colour and, if there is a want of repose about it as a whole, 


‘that emphasises the suddenness of the unexpected catas- _ 
trophe. The decision of the judges, we imagine, was not — 


disputed by many visitors. Some of the other painters 


represented the athlete as adorned with a crown. Others | 


showed him as lying on the ground, and one as seated. In 


the treatment of some there was so much of an artificial — 
-academicism we cannot imagine the painters ever bestowed — 
Mr. BENNETT alone sug- 
gested the state of transition between vigorous life and. 


much thought upon Greek life. 


general warmth of 


Sr 


ae 


collapse, the costume of his figures and the accessories _ 


agree with what is known of ancient Greece, and 
be much curiosity about his future work. 

sized draped figure of Justice. 
‘Frank Capocan Cowper. > He rep:esented Justice as” 


a seated figure clad in drapery, which falls in such few 
and simple folds as to manifest that the vestments are not, 


made of any stuff woven ina loom. . There are judges who, 


there will — 


One of the most interesting of the contests was for af ull- e: ; 
The prize was awarded to 


Ady ob 


ie 


profess to believe that the absence of folds is dignified and __ 


yet simple. 
freely in large masses, the arrangement may serve, but 
after all it is only conventional. The standing figure which 
was placed next, by Maup Marian MACKE, came nearer to 
Greek precedents. With one exception, all the artists have 


In fresco-work, where colour must be laid on — 


shown Justice as a woman. In No. 92 we see a ‘man like 


an ancient Northern warrior, and in expression of power 
to secure justice, whatever the obstacles, it is the most satis- 


factory of. the series. “ps f 


The design for a figure-picture, ‘Abraham about Jae -% 


sacrifice Isaac, called forth many ajtempts... The majority — 


‘of them demonstrate that the students hitherto. gave slight 
consideration -to what used-to be called ‘highiart.” Several 


.of them, in, fact, suggest that the legend was regarded as — 
‘having. humorous aspects,.- Isaac: was to .be seen in 


‘positions which would daunt an ‘aerobat if they were to be 
imitated...;On the whole,.the collection .was. the most 


‘unsatisfactory part of the .exhijbition,...0.REp,APPLEVYARD 


‘gained the first prize, CHARLES:,GILBERT JOSERH HoLipay 
‘the second, and GrorGr, Murray the fourth... The Royal 


_| Academy is happily bestowing. some attention on,the decora- 
‘tion of buildings. A prize of 40/, was offered for a lunette 
- representing Springdriving out Winter, and was won by FRED 


: APPLEYARD. In each case a water-cglour drawing of the whole - 
composition, and a cartooniof, a ;figure life-size had to be 
supplied. The successful design; is, a very.pleasing -con; 


~ 


7 
—f 
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_ ception, and it is satisfactary.to, find, that the President-bas 
_ promised ;, that ; it, will, be carried gut... There was much. 


. variety, inthe: designs: opej(g7) seemed ; to; be, a; relic: of 


| the. British, pre-Raphaglite peniods,awhigh, bad been well 


preserved, iIt.,was; the strangest «effort. “af, magination.in 


~ the room. In 98 there was a young girl accompanied by 
- lambs, who came and saw and could not fail to conquer. 
In 99 Spring was sounding a trumpet. In 100 Spring 


brave one must regret his departure. 


- and No. 79, which represented the same subject. 


~W. Newman gained the first silver 


ITECT 


appeared to be burying Winter, although there were 
very thin lines separating living and dead. The designer 
of 101 appears to have the tuaking of an animal- 
painter in him, for his Spring arrives in a char ot drawn by 


horses that appear to be prancing out of the drawing. ° 


The Northern Warrior reappears in 108, and he looks so 
Nos. 103 and 105 
should be accompanied by explanations, and 104 depends 
on a very simple contrast of figures. The majority of the 
designs, we are glad to say, are more suggestive of painter’s 


work than of sculptor’s, which is not always the case in 


decoration. . 

In the painting of a head from life FRED APrLlEYARD 
was successful. The subject was a girl seen in profile. It 
was very carefully finished, and was far superior to No. 69 
But as 
an example of vivid portraiture No. 80 was the most 
promising example. For a set of six drawings of a figure 


from life the first prize and’ silver medal were not given; | 


the second prize was awarded to J. P. STREATFIELD, 


the third prize to F. G. Swaisu, and the fourth prize to | 


C. W. WituiAms. The silver medal was gained by F. G. 
SwatsH for the drawing of a head’ from life, who also 
secured the silver medal for the drawing of a statue or 
group. The subject selected was the figure of CHRIST 
from MicHEL ANGELO’s Piefa. Several of the designs sent 
in for composition in sculpture, “| A°nEas leaving Troy,” 
were excellent. One was curiously fantastic. The 200/. 
prize was carried off by GiLpeERT WILLIAM Bayes, but 
the decision must have taken some time to arrive at. The 
following prizes were also awarded in sculpture :— 


Model of a design (A Greek Soldier Protecting a Wounded 


Comrade), first prize (30/), Arthur Charles White; second | 


prize (to/), Mortimer John Brown. ; = Se 

- Set of four models from the life (open to male students 

only), first prize (50/) and silver medal, Alfred Bertie Pegram ; 

second prize (20/ ), Charles Leonard Hartwell. genes 

-- Model ofa bust from the life (open to female students only), 
silver medal, first, not awarded ; silver medal, second, Winifred 
Florence Hunt (disqualified owing to having received the same 

prize before)’ ae es 
-~Model of a statue or group, D7scobolius, silver medal, first, 

Charles James Pibworth; silver medal, second, Mary Constance 


Buzzard. 
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' The subject selected for.design in architecture was a 


public school for 260 boys. Apparently it was not to be taken 
as meaning.a school alone, but with the residences, offices, 
&c , which are required in connection with an English school. 
The drawings to be: submitted corresponded with those 


_which would be required in, ordinary competitions for such 


a-work. It was, therefore, no light task which was under- 


taken, and in all the drawings omissions were tolerated. 


Asa rule an adaptation of Gothic was attempted, and we 
must say that most of the drawings showed that skill which 
can dnl rie derived from office work ; the lines were decisive 
and uniform, and the sets of drawings would do credit to 
any architect’s office. All the examples from the architec- 
tural school. are, a testimony to the ‘soundness of Mr. 
PuHEenth Sprers’s teaching,. and suggest that he has 
bridged over’ the: Space which for students usually sepa- 
rates training from practice. CHARLES Hip won the 
gold medal and*a travelling studentship of 2004 PF. 
medal for an 
excellent set of drawings of four bays of the south- 


east angle of the clnisters of Westminster Abbey, and the | 


prize for a set of drawings of an architectural design (lower 


~~ school). H. J. Trices.is the prizeman for the correspond- | 
The: second silver medal for | 


ing set in the upper school. 
measured drawings of the Westminster cloisters was awarded 
to G. T. SmirH, and the prize for the plan of a house in a 
London Street between party walls by J. B. FuLTon. 

Ses Landseér, scholarships in painting and sculpture of 40/, 
a year each,, tenable for two. years, have been awarded — in 
painting to .GEoRGE., Murray, FRED. APPLEYARD and 


ERNEST HowaRD SHEPARD (extra) ; in sculpture to ARTHUR | 


STANLEY ‘YounG and:Harry Price (extra). . 5 00>” 
Supplementary to the competitive:work was a collection 


of drawings by A. H.. Crristiz, who obtained the 
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students of art about their future conduct. 
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travelling studentship in architecture. The building ‘he 
illustrates is the ancient church or cathedral in Le Puy-eny 
Velay. He has prepared enough drawings to fill a volume 
if reproduced, and it would be an advantage to have such 4 
record, for the edifice is one of the most remarkable in al 
France. It embodies the work of at least tencenturies: Its: 
position is well adapted for a place of pilgrimage, as it 
stands on one of those rocky heights which characterise 
Auvergne. The church of the fifth century was basilicaip 
in plan. But in the eleventh or twelfth century it wag 


a 
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transformed into a Greek cross, and subsequently 
into a Latin cross. The plan consequently shows 
deviations from a general axis to which we ‘sup 


pose archeologists would impart a symbolic meaning. 


But in such a position it was difficult to be always con- 
sistent in laying out the lines of the buildings, or to be 
governed by those of earlier architects. Mr. Curistre has 
given a most comprehensive representation of. the variou$ 
classes of work which are found in the strange building} 
which is the subject of many legends. Masonry, sculpturéj 
mosaics, stained-glass, painting are brought before our eyes, 
and we must admire the skill and patience which produced 
so valuable a synopsis of the characteristics of architecture 
between the tenth and fifteenth centuries, It is needless to 
say there is great variety in the work, and Mr. Curisttz 
has endeavoured to give a representation of the qualities 
of the several styles. We hope some means will be takeft 
to preserve so interesting a collection in its entirety, or to 
produce reproductions of the drawings. Meanwhile, it 
would be an advantage if the drawings could be on view fot 
a longer period. Bee 


DESIGN IN BIRMINGHAM, 


HACKERAY was greatly amazed at the apparent 
unconcern of his captain when crossing the Atlantic; 
The officer presided at the table and officiated with great 
politeness, as if he had no other occupation in the world 
than''to play the host, and yet- between the courses the 
most important bearings had to be taken for the directton. 
of the ship’s voyage. Affectation of ease is likewise allowed. 
to statesmen, generals and others who are engaged in 
momentous enterprises. The’ majority of civilians, for 
example, who were at the ball in Brussels and observed: the 
Duke of WELLINGTON’s manner, could not have realised 
from his gay bearing that NaroLEon had stolen a march. 
upon him and was within a very short distance-of the hall 
in which the dancers were whirling. BisMARCK, too, whilé 
in a state of extraordinary agitation on one of the: battle- 
fields of the Austrian campaign, felt ashamed of himself 
and regained confidence when he saw MOLTKE apparently 
concentrating all his. attention on the selection of a cigar; 
The strategist was likely to be as moved as the minister, 
but he had the power to conceal his emotion, and in: that 
way deceived his partner in the war. There is no man ‘int. 
the world at the present time who sustains a more onerous 
responsibility than our Secretary of the Colonies. -He ha 
a task which requires a giants power, yet we find Mr: 
CHAMBERLAIN, as if the disasters of war were of little 
account to him, distributing prizes a week ago and lecturing 
The diversion 
imposed a strain which’ was‘not anticipated, for ia spite of 
his remarkable readiness in speech and his command of 
words, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN lost the thread of his discours¢ 
and appeared confused for the first time in his career. _ 

A gentleman who holds such a position as Minister of 
the Colonies. will always be welcome to deliver a discourse; 
upon art. Not many qualifications are supposed to be 
needed for the office, and from time to time orators. have 
been heard. with patience who knew as little about. the 
subject as the humblest student who was present.: We are 
not acquainted with the extent of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S eskilh 


in painting, modelling or designing, but when we: knety; that 


the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, by: electmg: 
him as honorary-member, have placed him on :the:'same 
footing as MrRuskin, Professor MENZEL and. Sin PsWt 
BURTON, we may assume that:art is not an unknown ‘subst 
ject. to him.. But it was not as.an honorary member of ' 
society of artists or as an amateur that Mr, CHAMBEREATES 
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spoke; it was rather as a statesman who felt some 
xesponsibility for the success of -those- whose relatives 
had helped to place him in authority. His discourse 
was therefore likely to be’ more ‘serviceable to the students 
of art than would be any attempt to talk about lines and 
forms and colours, as if in competition with the teachers 
who are charged with training of the students. Indeed, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was justified in allowing. himself to 
become kindly ironical about some of the addresses which 
were heard in Birmingham, 
any profession or’calling to aggrandise it as far as they can, 
and artists are not. averse. to pose occasionally as the 
pontiffs of a sacred cult, Mr, CHAMBERLAIN concluded, 
from what he read, that an artist was to be comparable with 
one of the Knights of the Round Table, besides possessing 
wirtues which were unattainable by those illustrious, if 
shadowy, knights. The ideal English artist of the future 
roight be a very exalted being; but if so Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
suggested that he would not resemble any of his ancient 
predecessors for whose works immortality was desired. 
They were not exempted from the shortcomings which are 
inseparable from humanity, and’ on that account they are 
the more lovable. oo 
But whatever might be the character of men who are 
e¢ndowed with great genius, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN warned the 
upils of the Municipal School of Art against the illusion 
that they were all to become RapHagELs and MICHEL 
ANGELOS. There is some chance that those students may 
He saved from the consequences of such a weakness. But 
in schools which are not controlled by men of business like 
those of the Birmingham Council, of whom the Colonial 
Minister is an advanced type, there is a danger which 
already has produced grievous consequences in the form of 
wasted lives. Young people, when they hear of the success 
of some modern artists, are disposed to assume that their 
wish to gain a similar position is evidence of ability, and in 
‘Consequence their aspirations are unbounded. The courses 
of the schools tend to create self-deceivers. When, for an 
example, a young fellow is asked to design a cathedral and: 
‘finds his work admired. by fellow students, it is not to be 
expected that he should be contented with his everyday 
work if he is a carpenter, or that the prospect of becoming 
a builder’s foreman or a clerk of works can be enticing. 
The Government art schools have endeavoured, and un- 
fortunately with success, to make the students look down 
with contempt on trade, and youths: whose-lives might have 
been useful, cn the strength of a few drawings have posed 
as if they were members of a select profession. In 
Birmingham trade. has the influence’ which should rightly 
belong to it, and the people have too much good 
sense to “sink the shop.” 
of trade that Mr. Cxameertain gave his counsel 
to the students. The function of the school and 
of similar schools was, he said, not the multiplication of 
tenth-rate artists, but the education of first-rate craftsmen. 
The mission which they were to fill was the imparting. of 
beauty to things which were required in everyday life, and 
if was better to realise that end than to: misspend time over 
pictures or statues or architectural designs which were not 
likely to be required. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, of course, was 
aware that some men who became renowned as artists began 
their lives in working for manufacturers ; but genius is rare, 
and whenever it appears it will be able to make its way. 
That there is a-wide field to occupy men who are able to 
unite beauty with industrial productions is manifest. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN was puzzled to account for the extent of the 
ugliness which is to be found around us, whereas a century 
ago things abounded which were so excellent they are now 
sought after as if they were works of art. A critic dis- 
posed to be ironical like the Colonial Secretary might 
venture to reply that a good deal of the ugliness and the 
falseness of what is seen everywhere can be traced to 
Birmingham examples. The decline of English manufac- 
fures in beauty synchronises with the rise of that city. 
Rightly or wrongly, Birmingham work was accepted as 
Something that was more showy than refined, and it was 
concluded that the treatment which prospered in Birming- 
ham could be followed with similar results in other places. 
Birmingham has, however, emancipated itself almost com- 
pletely from its old traditions. _ It is setting an. example to 
the rest of England which it is desirable should be closely 
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followed throughout the country. Gewgaws have to be 
produced for the multitude, but Birmingham also manu-— 
factures goods which will’ sustain comparison with the best 
of their class. - . ; aT ea 
‘The city. owes much to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN for the 
energy and diplomacy which created. new streets under 
conditions which appeared to be fatal to all improvements on 
a grand scale. Nor is it Birmingham only that is indebted to 
him, for the example set there was imitated in other parts 
of the provinces. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is too shrewd an 
observer to conclude that what has-been done is sufficient. 
He knows that the consequences of possessing sham 
jewellery of unpleasing forms are insignificant, if compared. 
with the evil which is wrought by having mean streets and - 
dingy houses constantly before the eyes of the people. The 
work of the school will be counteracted. if a large part of 
Birmingham remains as we see it now. But when the 
Birmingham people realise that something is wrong they 
endeavour to obtain a reform. Mr. (CHAMBERLAIN was. 
therefore warranted in assuming that the time was approach- 
ing when his fellow citizens would refuse to tolerate bad 
architecture in their midst or sordid buildings. We hope 
he will live to see so desirable a result. . His speech is 
remarkable as being uttered at such a juncture as that in 
which we live, and we trust that the exertion which was _ 
made to deliver it will be of advantage to the statesman, — 
who possesses qualities which are invaluable in a country 
like ours. It will also be advantageous if the students of 
the Birmingham school will be guided by Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN’s wisdom and knowledge of the world, and not allow 
themselves to be made the dupes of advisers who are not — 
altogether disinterested. ie 


SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A.. ON THE STUDY 
OF ART. Rite te 
N Saturday the President of the Royal Academy delivered 

the prizes in the competitions among the students. In 

his address to them he said that he proposed, without criticising 

individual works, to make some general remarks on the works 

sent up for competition, more particularly on the paintings and 

designs. Two years ago, in referring to the paintings for the 
gold medal, he pointed out that in their Academy, as in all - 
academies of art, the study of painting had always occupied 
the chief place, and that they had always considered the gold 
medal for painting as the most important of their rewards. — 
And this must always be so, not because there was any invidious _ 

distinction to be drawn among the ‘three arts for which gold 


medals were offered, either as to their respective difficulties ‘or - 


merits, but because painting, being the most completely ex- 
pressive of the fine arts, made the most general appeal to our 
sympathies and tastes, and had the largest number of 
votaries in our Academy and 4ts schools, and, ‘indeed, every- 
where where the fine arts were practised. “He pointed out at 
the same time that since, for the proper treatment of a subject, 
the student must possess two qualities which were not always 
found. together—the imaginative faculty, which should enable | 
him to give it its appropriate dramatic expression, and the 
technical skill necessary for carrying it out—there was, then, a 
reason for withholding the medal, inasmuch as none of the _ 
competitors had combined these very necessary requirements 
in a sufficient degree. This year he was glad to be able to tell. 


them that there had been no hesitation as to the reward being ~ 


bestowed. - The works sent up for competition, though: neces- — 
sarily of unequal merit, all displayed the desire to give to the 
subject which was set its full and appropriate. presentment, 
while the best of them gave evidence of considerable technical 
ability, and showed that the object of those competitions, the 
capacity for applying to a special subject the principles and 
practice which they had acquired from their professors in the 
course of their studies in those schools, had been happily 
attained. gn Re ea ere Se tek Gas 
The rather prevalent idea that a naturalistic imitation of the | 
commonplace model and of -his vulgarities, if executed with a — 
sufficiency of dexterous display in brushwork, was entitled to — 
applause had no place in that competition, the faults that were 
to be found in the rendering of form and character being rather 
the result of inexperience than of a mistaken or mischievous 
parti pris. He dwelt fully on that point in his last discourse, 
when he impressed on them that the imitation of the model 
was in no sense a true realism.’ True-realism consisted in 
making use of their model for the proper presentment of the’ 
actor in the scene which they were representing. In order to 


draw the figure they must not only ‘have that practice in draw- 


ing which enabled them-to copy their model, they. must know, 
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it; and that was, after they had learnt the rudiments of their 
practice, the proper object of their study. Velasquez—he re- 
curred constantly to him not only as the greatest master of the 
brush, but because he was made the excuse for so much neglect 
of everything but mere brushwork—aimed only at realising the 
figure as he saw it. That he saw the figure, in portraiture at 
least, with a perception of its dignity and character out of the 
common, and that he rendered what he saw in a style more 
masterly than any but, perhaps, the two other painters whose 
names naturally associated themselves with his—Titian and 
Rembrandt—they might admit ; but, nevertheless, this was his 
limitation, and, except in portraiture, he was as destitute of in- 
vention as he was masterly in execution. Michel Angelo, on the 
other hand, painted the figure as he knew it. In the plenitude of 
his powers, from a sketch with mere indications of the form, per- 


haps even without any guide from nature but his own consum-_ 


mate knowledge, but aided, no doubt, by models in wax or clay 
executed by his own hand, he was able to produce his colossal 
imaginations with all their subtleties of modelling in momentary 
attitudes and with the most difficult foreshortenings, not only 
with an accurate knowledge of their construction and anatomy, 
fer that would make him nothing more than a man of science, 
but with a complete expression of all the life, the grace and the 
beauty of strength and activity of which humanity is capable. 
Such knowledge was not merely a knowledge of anatomy, as 
ignorant people supposed ; it was the knowledge that was 
accumulated by the incessant study of the human form in every 
conceivable yariety of movement—anatomy was only the hand- 
maid, though the very necessary one, of such an art. True 
realism in painting consisted not alone in the power of imita- 
tion—that was only a preliminary and necessary part of their 
equipment—but in expressing on the field of their picture 
with the vividness and subtlety of nature the idea which they 
had formed in their own minds, and which they felt was the 
only way in which the subject could be expressed. Nor was 
that applicable only to heroic subjects dealing with personages 
of sacred story, or history, or legendary myths, such as were 
set for exercises in that competition. 

In the simplest and most ordinary scenes they had always 
in their minds something more, something better than their 
model could give them ; their model was only to help them in 
the realisation. Nor need he dwell again on the danger of 
believing that they might avoid the tedium of serious study by 
the acquisition of facile methods leiding to the display of 
cheaply acquired skill. It was certain that no one who was not 
eaten up with a foolish vanity, or absorbed in the narrowness 
of a self-satisfied clique, would conceive that he could rival, off- 
hand and,without. sustained ¢ffort, the results that had only 
been achieved by the great geniuses of the world by devoting 
te their art the prodigious labour of a lifetime ; but there was a 
tendency only too common to beginners to follow what 
appeared to bea short road to excellence. Up to a certain 
point the practice of art was easy ; the enormous production of 
cleverly executed studies, stopping short precisely where. the 
real difficulty began, showed that it was easy ; but such things 
were mere indications that the painter had talent, and were in 
no sense works of art. No work could be called a work of art 
unless it was complete Art meant above all things fine 
workmanship; from the highest achievement of the gifted 
genius in painting or in sculpture to the humblest object which 
received decoration, fine workmanship gave the distinction 
which made;a work of art Poetical imagination, sense of 
colour, sense of beauty, sense of form, originality of invention— 
all. these were necessary to an artist, and all might be displayed 
in a picture which yet might fail to be a work of art. The 
simple words of Cennino Cennini with which he summed up 
his instructions for the proper execution of a picture perhaps 
best expressed the feelings which should be awakened by a 
work of art. He said that when these things had been done 
“ you will have made a design which will cause all men to fall 
in love with yourwork” It was futile to suppose that such a 
result could.be achieved without devotion to those studies by 
which.-alone a perfect method could be acquired. Some 
achieved it, doubtless, not only in greater perfection—these 
were the great men whose names made a mark in history—but 
with more ease and rapidity than others; but no one found 
the process..anything but laborious. They all admired the 
brilliant sketches in which a great artist, from the accumulation 
and consolidation of his knowledge and experience, was able 
to express so much with apparently so little means, but no 
artist worthy the name had ever considered these as complete 
works of art, nor had he ever put forward his studies from 
nature for acceptance as in themselves of value The mere use 
of the words “study,” sketch,” and “finished picture” ex- 
pressed the distinction which had always been made by the 
accomplished artist. ...The perfect work was that where the 
machinery of production was concealed . Completeness did not 
mean. merely. high finish in execution, though this was an 
inaportant element in many. most beautiful works ; it did mean, 
however, that the artist had done all he could towards the 
complete expression of his idea. When Nicholas Poussin was 


asked late in life how he-had attained to such excellence in 
his art, he answered “by neglecting nothing.” Gy get 

There were instances enough of men producing great and 
admirable works to whom we should deny the qualities of great 
original genius. Of such was Nicholas Poussin Great gifts, 
of course, he had; no man could rise to eminence without 
them. But his powers were distinctly of the academic kind, 
that was to say, although they, of course, included incessant 
and arduous study from the living model, they were rather 
founded on the great works of his predecessors, Raphael, 
Titian, Correggio or Michel Angelo, and more particularly on 
the beautiful works of antiquity with which Rome, where he 
resided forthe greater part of his life, abounded, than derived 
directly from nature, and for this reason he was no doubt looked 
down upon as an academic by the exponents of the various 
so-called advanced schools in vogue; in fact, it was doubtful if 
much attention was in the present day paid to his work Yet 
he studied to great purpose; he took from his chosen masters 
all that was good without ever condescending to imitation, and 
he imbued himself more completely than any one had done 
before or since with the inherent spirit of the antique, the 
spirit of beauty of form and beauty of workmanship, combined 
with that studied and severe reserve which, while ‘“ neglecting 
nothing,” never admitted in an accomplished work more than 
was necessary for the complete expression of the idea to be 
conveyed. Poussin fortunately could be studied in the 
numerous fine engravings which existed of his works, most of 
which were, no doubt, to be found in the library of the 
Academy. He recommended them strongly to the students as 
a study for those qualities of design and composition in which 
Poussin excelled, and which were necessary, though not. 
necessarily to be used in his way, to every artist who would 
rise above the commonplace imitation of everyday. nature 
which was in the present day too frequently considered sufficient 
for a picture. 

Again, he did not know that they would class Vandyke in 
the category of great original geniuses, but that did not prevent | 
him from being a most consummate painter. Vandyke was 
too impressionable for great originality. His earliest works 
were hardly distinguishable from those of his second master, 
Rubens ; he had:all his faults as well as his brilliant qualities ; 
the two men were differentiated only. by a difference of tempera- 
ment. And here it might be noted that Rubens did not take 
him asa pupil until he had been thoroughly trained in his art 
under another master. This was Rubens’s invariable habit, so 
important, so indispensable, in fact, did he consider that pre- 
liminary grounding No doubt Vandyke did not rise to his 
great height of excellence without being endowed with excep- 
tional gifts ; his early development and the admiration in which 
Rubens held him when he had him as a pupil and assistant 
were sufficient evidence on that point. But.what enabled him 
to use his power was his masterly method of work, due partly; 
to the great traditions of the Flemish oil-painting, which had 
come down, gradually gaining in strength and ease, from the 
time of its great founder Van Eyck, but also to his o vn patient 
and continuous efforts. It was in the power of any ‘gifted 
student to raise himself by the same means. 

The President concluded by congratulating the students on 
the generally successful results of their year’s studies. He 
noted an improvement in the Creswick landscapes — they 
seemed to show more love of nature ; but the pictures sub-: 
mitted for the Turner medal were less satisfactory. He 
regarded the competition for the Creswick prize as the proper 
preliminary to working for the Turner medal. Poussin Te’ 
recommended to the students as a master who should be 
studied, and speaking of him as a landscape-painter he should 
describe his pictures as the essence of landScape. But Claude, 
in spite of what Mr. Ruskin had said, was the prince. of land- 
scape-painters—the true ideal landscape-painter. Referring to 
the designs for decoration of a portion of a public building, the 
President admitted the great difficulty of drawing the line 
between a picture and a decorative painting. The decorative 
quality was not present in all the designs submitted—there was 
too much trivial detail in some of them. Nor had the doorway 
in the design been sufficiently considered by some of the 
students, and he pointed out an instance of the admirable way . 
in which Titian had overcome a difficulty of this kind. To the 
sculpture he gave great praise, and thought that the high 
standard of execution shown throughout the work spoke well 
for the instruction at the Academy school. As for the Armitage 
competition, it was the opinion of the judges that a better 
collection of sketches had never been shown in any. previous 
year. 


M. Vallaury, architect to the Turkish Government at 
Constantinople, former pupil of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at 
Paris, has been elected corresponding: member of the section of 
Architecture of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, in succession to 
the late M. Vespignani, of Rome 
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THE STATUTORY REGISTRATION OF - 
ARCHITECTS.’ 

N opening the subject for discussion this evening, I am very 
I glad to see so Jarge a number of what I am going to term 
the backbone of our profession, viz the younger members, as | 
this question of registration will have to be fought out and 
carried to a success'ul issue by them and them alone. J have 
come to the painful conclusion that the older a man gets and 
his commissions increase the more selfish does he become 
professionally and less mindful of his duty to his brother archi- 
tects, and the less interest does he take in any matters affecting 
the interests of his profession. 

In introducing this question I must necessarily go over 
some ground with which you must all be familiar and define 
what we mean by registration. : 

In the present it means that every man practising archi- 
tecture shall be duly enrolled in an official register under an 
Act of Parliament, and be duly responsible for his professional 
actions, and that no one be allowed to practice until he is duly 
enrolled, In the future it means that no one be allowed to 
practise architecture until he is duly qualified, and has been 
found so by undergoing a qualifying examination. It means, 
in fact, little more than making the Institute examination com- 
pulsory by Act of Parliament. It isa matter for surprise that 
this obvious benefit should not have been secured to the pro- 
fession long ago, seeing the advantage it has been to the 
learned professions of law and medicine. 

It is not my intention to-night to say one word by way of 
recrimination against the Institute, but I would just like to 
point out how far they have gone in the direction of registra- 
tion, On May 30, 1899, it passed the following resolution :-— 
“That while not opposed to the principle of compulsory 
examinations as applied to those about to practise architecture, 
the Institute is of opinion that the difficulty of restricting by 
statutory powers the practice of architecture to those who have 
passed an examination, is at present so insuperable that it is 
undesirable to make an immediate application for such 
powers,” 

To what does this resolution amount but the admission that 
the principle is a good one, and that the difficulties in the way 
are the only bar to progress? 

Why do we band ourselves into societies and associations 
unless it be for the express purpose of overcoming difficulties 
and bringing about reforms for the general good ? 

This inactivity is placing the Institute in a false position, 
and is causing a yast amount of dissatisfaction, especially among 
provincial members, as the want of such a measure of reform is 
felt far more keenly by them than by us. 

_ Of what use is it for the Institute to say that their examina- 
tion is a panacea for the existing evils, unless this examination 
is made compulsory? Until men find that by undergoing a 
course of study and passing an examination they are placed in 
a better position in the eyes of the public than the man who 
possesses no qualifications at all, it is very unlikely that an 
appreciable number of men will voluntarily come forward and 
avail themselves of this means of entering the profession. 

Now the position of the practice of architecture in this 
country at the present time is this :—Any person with or without 
a fair general education, any builder, builder’s foreman, clerk | 
of works, clerk in a Local Board office, auctioneer, undertaker, 
&c., with the sole qualification of being able to provide a brass 
plate is at liberty to advertise himself as a person qualified to 
give advice to the public in the science and art of architecture. 

Builders, decorating firms and others, going out of their 
proper province, boldly proffer their services. as architects to 
their customers gratis, and the apparent saving of 5 per cent. 
is not to be resisted. While it is well known to those behind 
the scenes that an architect or architectural assistant is deviling 
in the background and his services are kept out of sight, but 
the customer has to pay all the same, Can it be a matter for 
wonder that architects are still unrecognised while such a con- 
dition of things exists? for at present the public have no guarantee 
that the class who call themselves architects are any better 
qualified to plan and design their buildings than the contractors 
who erect them; and should they employ an architect they 
have no means of ascertaining that his knowledge is greater 
tye that of the builder, and the only cettainty about it from 

€ir point of view is they will have to pay the professional 
charges. ; ; 

but what the Institute have omitted to do the general body 
of practitioners are endeavouring to do for themselves On 
Te ba By Uwe of architects was held in Freemasons’ 
Saat : eon, attended by members of the Institute, 

ciety of Architects, and by practitioners not connected with 
any society, and a committee was then formed called “The 
followin teeter a Committee,” to give effect to the 

n then and there passed :—“ That it is the 
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his province, and are relegated to the mere surveyor. 


| But it is‘a much more serious: matter with ° 
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opinion of this meeting that instructions be given to the com— 
mittee to consider the means necessary to obtain an Act of 
Parliament making it compulsory for all architects to hold a 
Government diploma.” : ; tS ra ee 8 ae 
- This committee was composed of Institute members, 
members of this Society and independent members, who set to 
work and eventually framed the Bill at present before Parlia~ 
ment. se ae st Foe < 658 (>> \ee 
There is an erroneous opinion abroad that this is the 
Society of Architects’ Bill, and I wish to correct thisimpressiom. 
That the Bill receives its cordial sympathy and supportisno 
secret, but it is not the Bill of this Society, and never has ae, 
and the Society reserves to itself the right to be heard in com- __ 
mittee when this stage is reached, with a view tocertainamend- 
ments. — ee : ; 2 
"The Bill is carefully drawn on the model of the Medi 
Acts, but its details need not be gone into to-night, as this dis- 
cussion is upon the general principle of registration, and not 
upon the details of any particular Bil. 
To put the matter shortly, the advantages arising from 
registration are these :—Closing the doors to incompetent men ; 
raising the standard of the profession ; obtaining the confidence 
of the public and State recognition. © = 
It is not proposed for one moment to say all who desire to 
build should employ an architect, but what we do propose is 
that henceforth in the interests of the public no person shall be 
entitled to call himself an architect whose name is not enrolled 
as qualified under an Act of Parliament, and any persom wish- 
ing to employ an architect may, by consulting the Official 
Register, ascertain what men are qualified. ae 
~] will now deal with the objections. 7. 
Objection has been urged against the movement that it will 
create a monopoly and thus be opposed to the principles of - 
modern legislation, but there cannot be a monopoly created — 
where it is made possible for anyone who proves_ himse 
qualified to share the rights. ey a Oe 
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Another objection is that.it will be necessary at the outse 
to register some of the very men who have caused all 
mischief. This is very true, and unless this is done it will be — 
found that Parliament will not listen to you. That you must 
respect vested interests is an axiom of Parliamentary practice 
and where a man can show that he has practised architecture 
Parliament will say that you must not deprive him of his rights,’ 
and the obstinate attempt to exclude this principle fromthe © 
Medical Act was the chief cause of delaying its passage through 
Parliament for thirty. yeafs.:2<_ =~ S22. == =e 

Another conscientious objector is the artist architect, an 
should like to introduce you to this gentleman. Outwardly he 
is an individual with long hair and a red tie who has a dreamy, ~ 
far-away look which rude people call vacancy, and drive 
about his beloved art and its soul-inspiring influence ; he cann 
demean himself to consider such questions as rights of lig 
or party walls, all of which he considers do not come 


specifications are left to the quantity man, his construct 
the builder or clerk of works, his sanitary work to the plumber, 
and his lack of acquaintance with the building by-laws is pain- 
fully brought home to him when he discovers his pretty pi a 
tures cannot be realised ; his time is spent in his office making <a 
drawings impossible of execution, or else in designing sprawly 
wall-papers or uncomfortable furniture. = So ay 
This is the gentleman who tells you the art of architectu ; 
requires none of your registration, that you are only low 
its dignity by making ita profession, $f. 
But, gentlemen, I maintain that at the present time archi. 
tecture is trailed in the dust-at the heels of many men who are 
unworthy of the title of architect, and by a scheme of education 
and registration we shall raise it above its present unsatis- 
factory surroundings to such a height as will at least. bring © 
to the level of the learned professions, and after this has been 
attained then develop and foster the artistic side as much as 
you will; and the-more the better, <5 3*5) > Saas 
That you cannot examine a man as to his artistic atta’ 
ments is partly true. Buta painter is no less a painter becaus 
he has been instructed in the science of perspective, or in the 
proper manipulation of his colours and their chemical com- 
position. Or a sculptor is none the worse for a complete — 
course of study of the anatomy of the human figure nee 
We do not of course claim that architects can be 
factured from study and examination, but what we do claim 
that there is a constructional, hygienic and scientific side 
this question, which is of quite as much importance as the 
artistic, but which, unlike the arts of ‘painting and sculpture, — 
affects the comfort, health and well-being of the community, 
and this being the case the men who take upon themselves the 


responsibility should prove themselves competent. 
ith.a 
- 
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| - When we dislike a picture it can be relegated to th 
or given away toour friends. 

_- Wher a piece of sculpture displeases us, a few blows: 
hammer and it is made useful for the-garden path Sie 
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houses if when erected, whatever their architectural merit may 
lbe, they are found unfit by reason of the wrongful disposition of 
‘the rooms or fireplaces, faulty Construction, or the sanitary 
arrangements are unsound ‘and ill-ventilated. 

The question of architectural taste is always a changing 
quantity, and what may be one man’s meat may he another’s 
poison in this respect, so that it is not pretended that it is 
desirable to examine on the artistic side of architecture, even if 
you could find artistic examiners who would be agreed on any 
one point. sae ; 

_ The first effect of a Registration Act would be to put a-stop 
to any further increase in the number of incompetent practi- 
tioners, and thenceforth they would become a diminishing 
quantity. PSA et 

Those who have carefully studied this question from its 
various aspects, I venture! to think, have already come to the 
conclusion that such a measure of reform as I advocate to-night 
is urgently needed, and its urgency will be increasingly felt, and 
I appeal to the gentlemen. present to assist the committee who 
have the conduct of the Bill by every means in their power to 


' bring it to a successful issue. 


- €xamination 3/. 3s. 


SOCIETY OF ORDAINED SURVEYORS. 


eee following is a. summary of rules for edmission of 
members to the Society of Ordained Surveyors, Edin- 


burgh, of which Mr. H. Lightbody is secretary:— 


1. An apprenticeship (under indenture) of five years must 
be served with an ordained surveyor, a member of the Institute 
of Measurers of Glasgow, or with a quantity surveyor and land 

surveyor who shall be approved by the examining board. 
Printed forms of indenture may be had from the secretary to 
the board, and each candidate is recommended, before enter- 
‘ing into his indenture, to ascertain from the examining board 
that the person with whom he proposes to enter into apprentice- 

Ship is approved by the board. 2 
2. The apprentice, before commencing his apprenticeship, 


shall be at least fifteen years of age. 


3. The preliminary examination must be passed, or certificate 

of having passed an examination equivalent thereto must be 
produced, before commencing an apprenticeship, or within one 
year thereafter. : 

4. All persons who, prior to April 21, 1899, had served as 
apprentices or assistants to surveyors, or who at that time had 
entered upon a period of~service either as apprentices or 
assistants as aforesaid, shall be exempted from the foregoing 
provisions as to the preliminary examination and apprentice- 
ship, but such persons. must present themselves for the final 
€xamination to the examining board before April 21, 1909. 

5. The final examination cannot be passed until after the 
expiry of the apprenticeship. Before presenting himself for the 
final examination each candidate must sign an application to 
the magistrates and Council of the city of Edinburgh, or to the 
Sheriff of Midlothian and Peebles. Forms of application will 
be furnished by the secretary. After passing the examination, 
candidates will be required to take the oath and find the 
:€aution prescribed by the magistrates and Council or the 
sheriff. No candidate will be admitted to the Society until two 
years after the expiry of his apprenticeship. 

6 Each candidate for the preliminary examination shall pay 
a fee of 17. 1s., and for re-examination tos. 6d. Each candidate 
for the final examination shall pay a fee of 6/. 6s, and for re- 
These sums shall cover all fees payable to 
the magistrates and Council or to-the sheriff. The entry- 
‘money to the Society is 4/. 4s., and the annual subscription 
Die : 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


[> 4 letter to the Zzzes Professor Aitchison writes :— 
. I do not know when the magnificent French Academy at 
“Rome was started, nor when it was settled in the Villa 
Medici, but interest in the great works of antique art was shown 
‘by Francis 1., who had many of the fine statues cast in bronze 

which now adorn the galleries of the Louvre. 

If you can spare me the space I would speak of the great 
loss the absence of a proper school at Rome is to architecture. 
_I say proper school, for there is one called the British Academy 
in a back street in Rome, where sketching from. the living 
model is carried on in the winter months. : 
' In addition to a scholar there should be a learned architect, 


‘and I dare say the President of the Royal Academy will say a 


‘learned painter and a learned sculptor as well, for, though there 
are but few Roman paintings in Italy, sculpture, as Michel 


- Angelo said, “is the lantern of painting.” As there has been, | 


no English school at Rome to:impress on students the import- 
ance of measuring Roman monuments. and.restoring ruins, as} 


is done at the French Academy, the grand style in our archi- 
tecture has greatly suffered—not to speak of the Pantheon, 
which is still the most striking and effective interior in Europe 
at least. 

I would also advert to the absence of a competent scholar 

who is acquainted with and interested in architecture. 
_. The learned Professor Ussing in 1896 published a pamphlet 
in Danish on the age of Vitruvius, and the RI BA. got him to 
translate his pamphlet into English and published the transla- 
tion in 1898, but as yet it has met with no complete refutation 
nor confirmation. 

In spite of the enthusiasm for Roman work in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries no one was found to explain the Roman 
method of building till that illustrious engineer, M. Auguste 
Choisy, published his celebrated “L’art de batir chez les 
Romains” in 1872, and we still want to know from whom the 
Romans took their methods and the real dates of the remaining 
Roman buildings and ruins at Rome. It was only given to 
M. Chedanne to discover a few years ago that the Pantheon 
could not have been built before the reign of Hadrian. The 
real dates of the Aqueducts are still unknown. 

Although the Italian Government will very properly not allow 
the antiquities discovered to be removed, I doubt if they would 
object to excavations being made by foreigners, more particu- 
larly. when the civilised world is still in the dark about Roman 
bathing, mainly owing to the large open area and the basement 
of the Baths of Caracalla not being excavated. We may 
shortly expect similar baths to be started in most parts of 
Europe. : 

The co-operation of the School of Athens with that at 
Rome would be essential], for all the Romans knew they learn 
from Greece, 

It has been lately stated by an atithority that the Athenians 
had faculties as superior to those of the present inhabitants of 
Europe as their faculties are superior to those of the negro, and as 
the architecture of Greece is the most perfect the world has 
seen, the study of this primitive and perfect architecture is as 
important to architects as the study of their unequalled litera- 
ture is to poets and scholars. 3: 

The late Charles Garnier, the greatest architect of the latter 
half of this century, attributed much of his skill to the study of 
Greek buildings and ruins. 


JOHN RYLANDS | LIBRARY. 


ETWEEN 300 and 4co members of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Archeological and Antiquarian Society were 
afforded the opportunity on Saturday afternoon of paying a 
visit to the John Rylands Library. The guests first assembled 
in one of the beautiful rooms on the ground floor, where the 
chair was taken by Mr. C. W. Sutton, the president of the 
Society, who introduced Mr. H. Guppy, one of the librarians. 
Mr. Guppy said he had to tender to those present, on behalf 
of Mrs. Rylands and the governors of the institution, a most 
cordial welcome, and to express the hope that the result of that 
visit would be an awakening of interest or—should he say ?— 
of a desire to know something more of the contents of the 
Library. Might it be a happy hunting-ground for the student. 
The Library had been called a shrine for the lover of rare 
books, but the desire was to make it something more than 
that. It was desired to make it not only a shrine for the 
lover of rare books, but really a place where students might 
come and hold intercourse with the great master minds 
of the past. There was a misconception abroad with regard 
to the Rylands Library--that it was to be surrounded by 
barriers, that it was to bea library for the specialist and for 
the profound scholar. That was not so. It was to bea 
library for the student and lover of knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge, and whether he were prince or peasant he would 
be welcome. Some were taking exception to the rules that 
had been laid down. Those rules, however, were very neces- 
sary safeguards He thought anybody reading those rules 
with an open mind and conscientiously would agree that there 
was nothing unreasonable in them at all. He or any of the 
assistants of the Library would be very pleased to give every- 
one a form of application which might be filled and returned 
and in due course a reader’s ticket would be sent. The 
founder and governors. of the Library hoped, after January 13 
next, to enter.upon a course of great usefulness in Manchester, 
and that the institution would become a centre of light and 
leading. They would do: all in their power to make it so. 
Proceeding, Mr Guppy drew attention to the principal features 
of the Library, and gave a short description of many of its chief 
literary treasures. es 
At the close of his address a tour of inspection of the Library 
was made. ‘Before leaving the building a hearty vote of thanks 
was passed.to Mrs.. Rylands and the governors, upon the 


motion of Mr; + Sutton, seconded by Ljeutenant-Colongl 
-Fishwick. ie rare eae erE wero fre orm pies Ege | Sater PhS 
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NOLES AND COMMENTS. 

GERMAN explorers have been engaged for some time in 
excavations on the site of the palace of NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 
“According to the last report there was discovered in August 
a column which bore a representation of a Hittite god. In 
one hand the bearded deity holds a trident, and in the 
other a hammer. That the subject is a god ‘is evident, not 
only from the treatment of the head and-the character of 
the ornaments worn, but alco from an inscription. The 
figure corresponds with one found in Sandskirli, which is 
now in the Berlin Museum. It is supposed that both works 
were taken as part of the booty in some ancient expedition. 
A tablet with a novel inscription has also been unearthed. 
On it is represented the goddess Istar and the god 
Raman, who has two thunderbolts in each hand. Before 
them stands SAMASAKNU, who was prince of Suchu and 
Maru. ‘The inscription records some of the works under- 
taken by the prince for the improvement of his districts. 
He hada canal constructed, planted palm trees, and espe- 
cially introduced a new and precious variety, which before 
his time was only to be seen on the mountains. The date 
of the inscription is not given, and the period of Sama- 
SAKNU’S activity must therefore be left to conjecture. | 


M. Osirus is known in Paris as a Greek of small size 
who lives in humble style, and who is of a very delicate. 
constitution. But as if he were a resuscitation of the 
“ Little Blue-Mantle” of fifty years ago, the majority of the 
people in Paris who want relief fasten on him. About his, 
private charity there are no details, but he has undoubtedly~ 
been most generous in giving money to public purposes, 
especially when they ‘are in any way connected with art. 
On the occasion of the last international exhibition in Paris 
he presented 100,000 francs to the syndicate of the press 
to reward whoever by his works in the exhibition had im- 
parted most renown to France. The prize, it will be 
remembered, was awarded to M. DutTert, the architect, 
for his hall of machinery with its roof of one span. M. 
Osirus has offered a similar sum in connection with the 
approaching exhibition. He has also expended an immense 
sum on the restoration of Malmaison, the residence of the 
Empress JOSEPHINE. -He has paid for a great group of 
sculpture which is a tribute to JoAN oF ARC, and in various 
other ways he has enriched the French, His latest 
generosity is to present to the Institut de France a sum of 
money that will return 32,000 francs per year as interest. 
The money is to create a prize to reward those who have 
produced works which are useful to humanity, and as the 
prize will be awarded once in three years a sum of 4,000/, 
will be available to recompense a Frenchman who has done 
something to alleviate some of the miseries of life. The 
competitors must be Frenchmen. If it should happen there 
is no one benefit which is considered to be worthy of so 
large a prize smaller prizes can be arranged, but none of 
them is to be of less value than 8007 We hope many 
architects will be among the winners for improvements in 
buildings. 


THE Dublin Corporation are about to erect artisans’ 
dwellings on a site known as Brides Alley, in the southern 
part of the city. On the 4th inst. it was resolved “That 
the artisans’ dwellings committee be directed to forthwith 
obtain tenders for the carrying out of the work referred to 
in this report ; that they are hereby empowered to accept 
the lowest tender; and that subject to this amendment the 
report be adopted.” The working men are, however, omni- 
potent in Dublin, and it is only natural that they should 
desire to be on a footing with their brethren in London 
and receive high wages for a small amount of easy work. 
That desirable consummation is not attainable so long as a 
contractor is allowed to intervene. Accordingly it has been 
proposed that all the work in connection with the con- 
templated buildings should be carried out by men who 
are directly employed by the Municipal Council. But 
the city architect and the city engineer very wisely 
will not imitate the Spring Gardens practice, for they 
decline to furnish any estimates of the cost. The engineer 
Says that unless “most careful trial holes were sunk in 
close proximity to each other it would not be possible to 
estimate with any degree of accuracy or. certainty their 
Cost ; the mere sinking of these triais would be a serious 
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cost in itself. If the works were let by contract the entire 
question would become one of measurement for founda-— 
tions, cuttings, &c., and should have to be paid for accord- — 
ingly as extras, and this, I have no doubt, would ultimately 
reach a large sum. In my opinion, considering the present © 
state of the ground, and that the houses formerly on the ; 
area had basements which are now loosely filled in, itwould __ 
be better for the architect to put in the foundations with men’ 
employed by himself, and who should be directly under his 
control and responsible to him for every thing in connection 
therewith.” The Public Health Act, however, decrees that 
before a contract of more than 100/, in value is entered into 
by a sanitary authority an estimate must be obtained from —S_ 
a competent person. The law agent of the Council does — 
not think that this provision has any bearing upon any case. 
in which the Corporation execute the work. In Ireland 
there is more hardihood in setting aside an Act of Parlia- 
ment than in England. With all their power, the London 
County Council are careful to obtain a superabundance of 
estimates. The subject was to have come before the me 
Dublin Municipal Council on Monday last, but as on that eS 
day there were what are popularly called ‘‘ructions” inthe 
Council Chamber and in the gallery, and challenges to fight 
were in circulation, so insignificant a subject as the expend- 
ing of a large amount of ratepayers’ money was put aside. 


Last week we referred to the action brought by 
M. BENaRD against the Orleans Railway Company, to 
recover a sum of 80,000 francs as fees for the preparation 
of plans for the new railway station. He was not the 
successful competitor, and the company offered him — . 
10,000 francs as a consolation prize. The Court has 
decided against the architect The judges consider that  _ 
M. BENARD was in error when he claimed to-have the fees _ 
for an unsuccessful design calculated on the amount of the 
tenders of the contractors. They have declared that 
M. BENARD was in the same position as the other architects 
whose plans were not accepted, and he was sufficiently 
rewarded by receiving what was paid to them, via. 
11,500 francs, with 3,000 already received for expenses. ~~ ss ous 


On the 8th inst. Professor ADOLPH VON MENZEL entered ze si 
his eighty-fifth year, and the great German painter fs said 
to be in excellent condition. In the library of the Berlin 


Academy of Arts there is a portrait of himself which he 2 * 
‘drew as far back as 1834. He inscribed the date on it, 


and also announced that he was born in Breslau in 1815. 

The portrait was produced by MENzEL on his admission  — 
into the Union of Young Painters in Berlin. One of the 
conditions of membership was the presentation of a portrait. 
The library possesses a great many portraits besides 
MENZEL’s which are now of much interest; but as few of © 
the young artists have survived, on that account more 
interest is attached to his birthdays, oS : 


ILLUSTRATIONS. = © 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._.WEL18: STEPS TO CHAPTER-HOUSE AND __ 
BRIDGE. TOMB OF HENRY HUS8#, DE+N 41302 TO 1805. 


HE floor of the Chapter-house of Wells Cathedral 

is about 20 feet above that of the church, and is” . 
approached by a staircase branching off from the eastern oe 
aisle of the north transept. A flight of forty-eight steps. 
leads to the chapter-room and to a passage or gallery still 
higher up, which, passing over three archways across the — 
public road, conducts to the court called the Vicar’s Close. . 
In the chapel dedicated to St. Caxixtus is the elegant { 
though mutilated monument of Déan Henry Hussg, who ‘ 
died in the year 1305. It is composed. of alabaster, and : 
consists of a recumbent figure of the Dean on a basement 


tomb beneath a recessed arch, surmounted by a rich but i 
broken canopy. The front of the tomb is divided by small 
buttresses into nine compartments, three of which include as _ 
many headless figures of ecclesiastics, and the others shields, 
of arms. The verge is embattled. Pendent tracery adorns 
the lower part of the arch. The figures of the ecclesiastics = 
are prized on account of the accuracy with which their choir 
vestments are represented. ~ " 
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‘MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON INDUSTRIAL ART. 


‘above and beyond all aspirations of ordinary men. 


‘reward for his exertions and his merits. 
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Friday last Mr. Chamberlain distributed the prizes at 


et N 
O the Birmingham Town Hall to the students of the 


Municipal School of Art. In his address he said there was one 
reflection which he was inclined to make after having had an 
opportunity of perusing the addresses of some of the eminent 
practitioners of art who had previously occupied his position. 
From those addresses he gathered that art, or those who 
pursued it any shape or form, was a priesthood removed far 
He 
gathered that the true artists must possess all the virtues that 
clustered about the Round Table of Tennyson’s romance, that 
they must be pure as Sir Galahad, brave as Sir Lancelot, 
wise as Merlin, unselfish as King Arthur ; their industry must 


be indefatigable, their patience must be inexhaustible and their | 


reward must be found in the success of conscious virtue When 
he reflected that there were in that city above 4,100 ladies and 
gentlemen pursuing art, no doubt on these principles, he began 


_to think. that the millennium was not so far distant as some 
‘people had been disposed to imagine. 


But, seriously, was there not something a little excessive in 
those idealisations? He had read, when he had had time for 
such reading, something of the lives of the great masters of art 
in Classical and Medizeval times, and he had found that those 
men were exceedingly human in their defects as well as in their 
virtues, and full of personal ambition, anxious for the respect 
and the praise of their fellow men, not disdainful of the patron- 
age of princes, and not indifferent to the material delights 
which the successful and honourable pursuit of a great pro- 
fession brought with it. Under these circumstances he was not 
disposed to advise them at the outset of their career to practise 
this excessive altruism. On the contrary, it seemed to him that 


‘the labourer, whether in art or in anything else, was worthy of 


his hire, and that he might fairly look forward to reasonable 
While he thought 
they should not despise these motives—to exercise which had 
frequently opened the springs to high endeavour—yet their 
success would be the more assured if their aims were moderate, 
and if their ambition was not of the kind which o’erleapt itself. 
There were 4,100 students in the School of Art, and he hoped 
they would not think he was saying anything offensive if he 
ventured to say that it was at least improbable that they would 
all be Raphaels or Michel Angelos. He was going a step 
further, and to say that it was not the object of such a school 
as theirs to manufacture genius, and if it was its object it would 
certainly fail, for it was not in the power of any school to turn 


- out, let him say, Titians or Rembrandts by the dozen or the 
score. Accordingly, the object of the school was more modest. 


These great men, these geniuses who occurred now and again 
in a generation, he fancied would do in the future as they did 
in the past without these extraneous aids to success. Genius 
could not be repressed. By its.own force and ability and 
strength it must come to the front. It was not the geniuses, 
but the vast majority, who, although not geniuses, were quite 
worthy of their assistance and consideration—it was these 


whom a school such as theirs desired to help. Any attempt to } 


manufacture genius would only result in the multiplication of 
mediocrities, for which there was already insufficient room in 
the world. 

- They had to help :the majority of ordinary workers in trades 
or crafts that lent themselves to art to do their ordinary work 
better, to show how objects in common use could have a grace 
and harmony of their own, a fitness and appropriateness which 
they would never have if they were always produced by the un- 
instructed eye and the uninstructed hand. Therefore, if he 
were to venture to describe the function of such a school as 
theirs in a sentence, he should say that it was to educate first- 
rate craftsmen and not to multiply tenth-rate artists. He would 
say to those who took advantage of the opportunities which the 
school afforded them that, after all, it was a much nobler task 
to strive successfully to add grace and beauty to the accessories 
of their ordinary human life than to fail ignominiously in pro- 
ducing masterpieces, which only the rarest talents could hope 
to accomplish. 

If their object was the improvement of common things 
rather than the production of masterpieces, he was led to make 
one inquiry to which he had never seen a complete answer. 
Why were our common things, the things with which we lived, 
with which we passed our lives, which were of infinitely greater 
importance to our education than even the masterpieces which 
we saw occasionally for a few hours or minutes in our 
great picture galleries—why were these things, which were 
part of our everyday life, so ‘inferior and so _ imartistic? 


, CONTRACT REPORTER. 


It was rather a curious thing that if they looked back a little — 
they need not go back very far, say 100 years or so —they 
found that all those ordinary belongings, the furniture, the 
embroideries, the carvings, the metal-work, the pottery, how- 
ever humble they might be, however modest in their preten- 
sions, were nevertheless sought by collectors at prices altogether 
beyond their intrinsic value, sought as works of art. He did 


‘not think the product—hé would not say of to-day, but the 
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product of thirty. years ago, was likely to be sought after with a 
similar object by the collector. There seemed tobe an almost 
continuous deterioration from the time of Queen Anne, and 
going back further still they found this falling-off until it 
reached its acme in the early days of the reign of Queen 
Victoria in a condition of hideous ugliness and vulgarity which 
had never been paralleled in the history of the world. But 
what was the cause? In the. interval of which he had spoken 
the condition of the people had wonderfully improved. They 
were more prosperous, more refined, better educated, and yet 
all their belongings showed infinitely less’ of interest, of 
harmony of design, of beauty of colour, and of correctness of 
proportion. If he might venture to attempt an explanation he 
thought the reason was to be found in the further increase 
of prosperity. of which he had spoken, and especially in the 
great, the vast and even the disproportionate improvement 
in the condition of the masses of the people.. Consider 
what followed from that improvement. People, poor people, who 
up to that time had never considered the possibility of doing any- 
thing but to provide themselves with the merest and the barest 
necessaries, began to find that it was within their means to add 
many comforts of which they had hitherto been ignorant, and 
they desired naturally to secure for themselves in some form or 
another the advantages which hitherto had been the privilege 
of the rich. Astheir wants multiplied, although their condition 
had improved, their means were not sufficient to supply those 
wants except in the cheapest form. - They could not afford the 
price for originality of design, and hence it came about that in 
the early period of Queen Victoria’s reign the whole energy and 
ingenuity of manufacturers were directed to producing by 
machinery in enormous quantities and at the lowest price imita- 
tions of the articles which had previously been used by the 
rich alone. The effect of that was that instead of a production 
which was single and separate, and in which every article bore 
the impress of its designer’s mind and character, the machines 
made reproductions which could not possibly be expected to be 
equally artistic. 

Another result which followed with equal certainty was 
that the British workman lost his original gift. He was no 
longer called upon to exercise it. The demand had ceased for 
these single articles, and he was only part of the vast machine 
which was engaged in turning out endlessly and ceaselessly 
articles for the million. If that was a correct explanation of 
the extraordinary degradation of art in the period when the 
first beginning of this great prosperity dawned upon us, it must 
lead us to moderate our aspirations for the future. Ifit be true, as 
the late William Morris once said, that art had failed as 
civilisation had advanced, we could not afford to give up 
civilisation. However ugly might be these mechanical repro- 
ductions, we could not abandon the comfort, the health, the 
general happiness which had been brought about by the 
cheapening of articles in common use—the articles, in fact, 
upon which the domestic life of the masses of the people so 
largely depended. But he did not for'’a moment say that we 
ought to be satisfied with our present results. It seemed to 
him that while we must accept the conditions of our time, while 
we must recognise the necessity for seeking the assistance of 
machinery and of all the devices which would bring within the 
reach of the many, if not the highest works of art, at all events 
something elevating and something which might be accepted 
as a provisional substitute for them, still he thought such 
schools as that with which they were concerned might do and 
had already done a great deal to improve both the general 
taste and the general quality of the work which was turned out. 
There would always be, he hoped, liberal-minded communities 
like that of Birmingham, and wealthy people to whom cost - 
would not be the first object, and who would desire to possess 
themselves and to endow the country with stately buildings, 
with objects of art, with priceless pictures, with beautiful 
statues; and it was one of the objects of such a school 
as that to enable them to gratify their wishes and aspira- 
tions, finding craftsmen who were worthy to carry out 
such desires. At the same time the school must also 
endeavour to cater for the many; and in spite of. the 
limitations of manufacture it was his conviction-and he 
believed experience showed this—that a great deal might be 
done to give simplicity of design, to give a certain grace of 
form and general appropriateness which would very materially 
improve those reproductions to which he had referred, perhaps 
in terms of depreciation. ; 

Since the development of art education, which began about 
the period of the Great Exhibition of 1851, there had been a 
great advance, upon which we had a right to congtatulate our- 
selves as to the past and to express sanguine hopes as to the 
future. He commended the Birmingham School of Art for 
what it had done to accomplish the union of the craftsman. with 
the designer. There had also been a quickening of interest in 
the work of the school, and something had been done in a 
direction which perhaps was more important than all towards 
educating the public to a higher appreciation of an artistic 
sense, which, he was afraid, it would be flattery to say 
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that they possessed before. Then, again, the municipal 
spirit had begun to work, and he believed the time was 
coming when the people of Birmingham would refuse to 
tolerate bad architecture in their midst or sordid buildings. 
Optimist as he was, he was almost sanguine enough to 
think that a time would come when they would be inclined 
to prefer the brightness and freshness below and the blue 
sky above ofa continental town to the dirt below and the never- 
ceasing pall of smoke which hitherto they had considered to be 
the inalienable privilege of a populous and manufacturing town. 
It was said by a great artist that the only people in civilisation 
who were really happy were those whose necessary daily toil 
was inseparable from their pleasure. He was not certain that, 
judged by that standard, there was very much of pleasure in 
the daily toil of the ordinary artisan, In our present system 
the ordinary artisan had to perform the same monotonous 
operation thousands or hundreds of thousands of times, day 
after day, year after year, during the greater portion of his life ; 
and the infinite multiplication of ugly things could not, he 
feared, be considered as a very elevating pursuit. But if they 
could even in the slightest degree introduce into that man’s 
life the element of art, there came in with it all the freshness 
of originality, the pleasure of imagination, and the individual 
interest which would add so much life to the humblest work. 
In so far, therefore, as the Birmingham School of Art was per- 
forming that work, it might claim their approval and support, 
‘in addition to its other merits, because it was undoubtedly 
adding to the happiness of mankind. 


~ 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATI ON. 


T a meeting of the Northern Architectural Association the 
following paper on ‘Expanded Metal” was read by Mr. 
J. P. Allen :— 

I am here in obedience to the request of your esteemed 
hon. secretary, who has asked me to read to you this paper on 
“Expanded Metal,” and after a brief résumé on the article 
itself, 1 purpose speaking on its uses to the building” trades 
with which we are all so closely identified, and then comparing 
its value with other materials it displaces, and which up to now 
have been in constant use. 

Expanded metal is really the rolled metal plates cut 
and drawn out without any waste material by very complicated 
machinery invented by an ingenious American, Mr. Golding 
by name. In its infancy with imperfected machinery the 
material. was only of light quality cut loosely and roughly into 
meshes which rendered it an untidy substitute for wire netting, 
and this was so rough that no one would think of putting it 
anywhere except out of sight. My first recollection of seeing it 
used in building construction was as a casing to hold up the 
concrete filling around steel girders, and as a ineans of both 
‘protecting them from the ravages of fire, which so soon expands 
and twists iron and steel into such fantastic forms and shapes, 
and as a substitute for what we call wood “cradling” employed 
to make a rectangular beam or circular shaft of an ‘““H” shaped 
joist, so that it could be treated in an ornamental way charac- 
teristic of the interior of the building. 

Expanded metal is cut out of plates of brass, copper or 
steel, the machine being formed of cutting teeth, which first 
take a strip off the edge of the plate and expand it down ways 
from the flat table. The knives then move later, cut the 
opposite side of the diamond in this wise off the next edge of 
the plate, each necessary movement to and fro laterally of the 
machine cutting half a diamond until there only.remains the 
tightly fixed edge of the plate, the resulting mesh-work being 
from two to twelve times more than the width of the original 
plate, which is about 8 feet long. If the sheet is to be used 
for concrete it needs no further treatment, as rust does not 
injure it for the purpose : but for lathing where the chemicals 
of the plaster might do it harm, it is dipped in a pan of special 
paint of a varnishing nature which seems to. fix itself on the 
metal and render it proof against oxidisation. 

Mild steel of the toughest, strongest and finest quality is 
only used in the manufacture of the sheets, asa brittle metal is 
soon torn and of novuse. 

As the product improved it came into use for lathing for 
plastering, and then the perfected machine enabled its uses to 
be extended, its qualities to be vastly improved upon and its 
strength increased, for the earlier materials never added strength 
to our work. Now we have a clean cut, and I might also say 
neat article of great strength and rigidity, which is of con- 
siderable and will be of very great benefit to architects and 
€ngineers. It is made of any number of meshes of a diamond 
pattern from 7 inch to 6 inches across, being suitable for 
plasterer’s lathing and every other similar kind of work, giving 
‘$reatly-increased strength for whatever purpose used, in addi- 
‘en to which itis vermin-proof and fireproof in a-remarkable 
degree, because itis in.-such small parts that heat has practically. 


‘salient points with regard to its use as a building material, — 
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no effect on it in twisting it about. In addition to which there 
is absolutely no difficulty in embedding or enveloping itin any 
plastic material, so that it can now be used with advantage for 
floors, partitions, ceilings, roofs, columns and even outer walls 
of buildings. I have even seen it employed in making telegraph - 
and signal poles of considerable length, besides which it is 
excellent for hurdles, fencing, guards to windows, open screens, —_—_ 
and for many other purposes, where hitherto we have used ~ 
wirework, which is so loose and mobile. It is alsoemployed 
on account of its rigidity as a framework for sky-signs, guards _ 
to machinery (I have seen it used between tram wheels to 
prevent anything from getting under a car), and it is being 
used as a core for lintels, concrete slabs over ducts and for 
paving and making railway sleepers, while many of our 
eminent engineers constantly use it as a binder to concrete walls — 
of reservoirs and the like, Mr. Mansergh having used a great — 
quantity at the Birmingham Waterworks, and it is, to my — 
knowledge, specified by that gentleman for the North Shields 
reservoirs, where a considerable quantity is required. — ei 
Leaving its general uses, I will now give you a few of its — 


For floors and roofs it increases the strength almost tenfold, as _ 
has been proved by our leading engineers, Messrs. Fowler, _ 
Baker and Mansergh, who have subjected it to severe tests,to _ 
say nothing of our own local experiments, with which I intend 
dealing later on. x > Oe Seen 
In floor construction it is used to give us that resistance to 
tension which concrete, of whatever kind, lacks; it is placed at 
the bottom of the floor, being laid immediately on the topof __ 
the centring and punned on to it, care being exercised that the 
mixture is rammed round the meshes so that they may be 
completely enveloped. The 3-inch mesh is the size mostly _ 
used, with strands } inch and metal 4 inch or 3 inch, accord- 
ing to the strength required. The sheets are usually 4 feet by 
§ feet, and where a joint occurs a lap of at least 6 inches is 
necessary, which should be specially enveloped by the concrete __ 
and its matrix. The concrete should be well mixed and made — 
out of best Portland cement, weighing not less than 112 lbs, 
per striked bushel, which is a slow-setting cement with great 
ultimate strength. The cement should not be fresh, and — 
should be so finely ground that’ 95 per cent. can pass a 
75 sieve—that is, 5,625 meshes per square inch—and it should 
be capable of withstanding a tensile strain of 450 lbs, per 
square inch after seven days’ immersion in water, increasing to 
20 lbs. per week until it reaches 510 Ibs. in twenty-eight days. 
The sand to form the matrix, which should be of the consistency — 
of thick cream, should be sharp and clean, being washed if — 
necessary, and the aggregate should consist of three parts of - 
clean smithy clinker ashes or crushed brick or stone to pass a — 
14-inch ring, the whole being turned over at least twice when 
dry and the water then added by means of a rose. Close ~ 
centring should always be used I have heard of floors being — 
laid without it, but the proceeding is bad and the result 
highly unsatisfactory, as the matrix is apt to percolate through, 
The centring can generally be struck in ten days, A floor 
constructed with expanded metal need not have its joists 
closer than 42 inches inclusive centre to centre, and it can be 
laid to a minimum thickness of 3 inches, the usual depth 
being 4 inches, which it will be readily understood increases — 
the effective height of a room or reduces the necessary height 
of the whole building. This is of considerable value in build- — 
ings with many floors. Besides this, 4 inches only of concrete 
is a Saving in weight of some value, when concentrated. 
Floors for warehouses and similar buildings are constructed on — 
the lines just laid down, but where the span entails the use of — 
joists of considerable depth another form of constiuction is — 
adopted. We all know it is inadvisable on account of the — 
sagging to employ girders of greater length than twenty-five © 
times their depth. Personally, I do not believe in exceeding — 
twenty times their depth. In these cases it has been found a — 
great advantage to employ the patent channel-arch floor be-— 
tween main girders, which are spaced about 20 feet apart, and — 
from them a steel channel is sprung from the main girders — 
lower flanges, these channels being 5 inches by 2 inches or 
larger, and spaced 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet Ginches apart, and 


rising 1 inch per foot of span... gases ae : 
The channel itself and the spandrel of the arch formed by 
its curve is filled with concrete, and the metal and floor laid — 
thereon in the usual way as previously explained => es 
This channel-arched floor is very serviceable and is coming ~ 
into general use, having already been extensively used and, I~ 
believe, acres of it are employed in dock warehouse floors, 
including those of the Manchester Skip Canal Company, where, 

I am told, 173 acres alone have been put down only just lately. 

_ Such a floor with only 4 or 5 inches thickness o! concrete 
can be guaranteed to carry safely 10 cwts .per foot superficial; 
a strength not easily attainable under ordinary circumstances 
without going to very great expense. Of course, this channe]-— 
arch floor should not be employed from wall to wall without 
tension bolts to resist the thrust, if the walls do not givea 


+ 


sufficient. haunch in. themselves. The top.of the, floor can he 
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levelled off in the usual way for wood blocks, flooring or 
} asphalté, or it can be finished outright with a smooth surface ; 
be ~¥ it can also be finished with an extra inch or so mixed with coke 
breeze, so that the mixture is soft enough to drive nails in and 
- to attach an ordinary or thicker wood floor, while gas or other 
_ pipes can also be embedded in the top screed. ; 
~ Wellways in these floors are constructed by a sheet 
of small mesh being embedded between the ordinary mesh and 
the under side of the joist, and bent round the joist and over 
__ the top—the space being filled with concrete and finished off 
like any ordinary fascia or apron; this is both neat and proof 
against fire, as the steel or iron is enveloped. 
~ In other cases which require a flat ceiling underneath, an 
independent ceiling is suspended by attaching the metal 
lathing with clips to bar hangers 12 inches or 14 inches apart, 
-which in their turn are secured to the bottom flange of the 
joists, as the model will explain. This, as it were, double floor, 
can have the space utilised as an air space, which renders the 
floor doubly fireproof (if such were necessary), or pipes, &c, 
can be run therein, so that we have an eminently fireproof 
construction, which is also vermin-proof and sound-proof to a 
high degree. This latter is a consideration of great value, as 
most fireproof floors are anything but sound-proof, unless we 
raise the building or lower the effective height of the roof by 
having a counter ceiling, which necessarily means further 
expense. : : aoe 
Such a double /floor as has been pictured with expanded 
metal for a room 14 feet. wide need not take up more than 
14 inches, and its advantages. would be considerable with 
-. little extra expense. = : 
If the space fur a double floor and ceiling—and it is only a 
-matter’of 4 inches—is too limited, then the expanded metal 
slabs can be rested on the lower flange of the girders—care 
being taken for economy’s sake that the girders are placed 
equidistant to suit the dead lengths of the metal sheets, but 
they can easily be cut to requited sizes. If the girders are 
_ ~ deep the spacé above the slab is firred out and the floor boards 
- attached to it. } 
> The weight of the cement slab and metal varies from 20 to 
40 lbs super, and the ceiling is about 10 lbs. more. _ 


Partitions and Walls. 

- Partitions, like ceilings, may—though it is inadvisable, as it 
does not give us the real benefit we are entitled to by using 
expanded metal—be constructed by fixing the expanded metal 

lathing to the actual woodwork, which then becomes covered 
with a sheet capable of resisting fire; but I am afraid the 
woodwork between two such sheets under great heat would 
soon become reduced to charcoal ; in fact, such a case occurs 
to me, in which an expanded metal concrete floor and ceiling 
were placed experimentally each side wood in floor joists, and 
then subjected to a very severe fire from underneath. When the 
fire had been put out and an inspection could be made through 
the inspection holes, the floor joists could not be found, while 


the floor and ceiling maintained their position, but obviously — 


they were of no effective use, their supports having gone 
entirely The hest way to construct these partitions is either 
by the single or double process, in both of which cases nothing 
but iron, expanded metal and plaster are used. 

The single wall is made by fixing rods of 4-inch iron from 
floor to ceiling at 12-inch centres, the ends of the rod (cut to 
exact lengths) being twisted to form an eye, through which it 
is screwed to floor and ceiling and made taut, or with iron 
joists the loop is placed over a screwed bolt, which is attached 
by clips to the iron joists and the rod is tightened by a nut 
which screws on to the thread of the bolt. The lathing is then 
fixed by wire to the iron roas or studs, care being exercised to 
break the joints, as a plasterer should bond his ordinary fir lath. 
The first coat of plasteris then applied and well pressed to 
form the key throigh the meshes. My impressions on seeing 
this stage of the work for the first time were bad, as the lathing 
could be pressed and moved backwards.and forwards like a 
strained sheet. I afterwards ascertained that it is advisable to 
‘stay the Jathing from behind by a horizontal batten while 
the first coat 1s being applied and allowed to set. When 
this becomes dry and rigid the floating coat is applied on 
‘each side, and then the setting coat in the ordinary way. Ina 
very short 1 me we have a solid partition 14 inch to 2 inches thick 

with level and straight surfaces each side, quite as good as is 
procurable by the ordinary methods. In my opinion it is not 
advisable to use ordinary plaster, ze. haired-lime mortar, nor, 
- onthe other hand, is it necessary to employ special plaster. 
It has been proved to my mind that excellent results, than 
which we could not desire better, can be obtained by using 
gauged plaster; with abouta third of plaster-of-Paris or Port- 
land cement the former dries quicker, and the work can. be 
completed more expeditiously, but the Portland cement gives 
greater ultimate strength, makes a more satisfactory job, and is 
perhaps a little less costly, too. : 
: “Double partitions” are forméd in skeleton by a pair of 
_ small steel angle irons, stayed together by strips rivetted on to 
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keep them the desired distance apart; the stays, or what in-a~ 
wooden partition we would call thestemming, are arranged accord- + 
ing to height, and at each end an angle iron is used, the bottom 
and topside of which is secured to the floor and ceiling joists. 
The framework is then covered over with the expanded metal 
lathing and plastered as before. In external work the outside 
metal is always in cement, and more or less ornamentally treated. . 
I am told that houses of expanded metal and cement external 
walls are: very much in vogue in America, and I have had sent > 


“me photographs of very large houses practically built wholly of 


these materials. . 

- The double partition used as an external wall should be 
secured by occasional angle-iron feet and holding-down bolts 
embedded in concrete, with the necessary stancheons and 
girders as required to support. floors and roof, and there is no 
reason why such a system should not be extensively used in 
this country. By its adoption we should have light and strong 
buildings with fireproof qualities in an eminent degree, to say 
nothing of the sound and vermin-proof advantages. 

We could have even deaf party walls, as there is nothing in 
this system to conduct sound, and a partition of the double con- 
struction would be a great boon for this reason alone, while 
the single partition quite deadens any reasonable noise. 

As to the fixing of joinery, doors and windows. ‘These are 
treated’ by building in the solid frames or windows and fixing 
the lathing securely to thern before plastering. This is done = 
very easily and effectively, and if they are not secure and rigid 
when first put in, in a very short time they become quite firm as 
soon as the plaster or cement work is anything like set. I find 
it is not even necessary to run door jambs’ up to the ceiling as’ 
I once thought was the case. The door can be banged. about 
without any movement in the partition being apparent, and as: 
this refers to a single partition there can be no doubt as to the 
double one. Skirtings or rails can be fixed firmly to 
grounds of wedge-shaped form embedded in the plaster in the 
floating coat, when their adjusting comes in very handy in aid- 
ing or saving the plasterers’ “ grounding” for true surfaces. In 
double partitions it would be advantageous to fill in the bottom 
of the stoothing with breeze concrete, which would give us an ° 
attachment for the woodwork as well as form a stop to any ' 
possibility--remote as it may really be—of vermin being able 
to get into the partition, a result which very often befalls 
wooden partitions. : 

' In short, external and internal walls can be built entirely of 
these metal and plaster productions as well as floors of any 
strength. In addition to which the roof, whether sloping or 
flat, is very much within the range of the possibilities, of 
expanded metal ; it could be lathed and slated or asphalted, so 
that we can have a damp-proof, fireproof, sound-proof and 
vermin-proof building giving much, greater capacity and yet 
occupying the same space both of area and height and costing 
no more: The materials lend themselves to all imaginable! 
kinds of treatment architecturally, so that you have not to con- 
sider what your materials will do, or not do, or be done to, as 
to injury. 
Cost. j 

In considering this portion of my subject, I wish to state ' 
that the prices set down to each item are what may be con-' 
sidered fair average prices under‘normal conditions in a period 
when no fancy prices are ruling. 

I propose comparing a floor. for a dwelling-room 16 feet by 
18 feet to carry 1} ‘¢wts. per foot super, one for a public room 
to carry 2 cwts. 30 feet by 40 feet, and one for a warehouse 
80 feet by 100 feet to carry 5 cwts. per foot super. 

The dwelling-room floor consists of 14-inch flooring, 
II-irich by 3-inch joists, herring-bone stemming and_wall- 
plates, with lath and plaster ceiling underneath, about 123 inches * 
total thickness, and will cost 154.175 4¢@. To floor over with © 
concrete and iron joists 18 inches apart with wood (not block). 
floor and plastered ceiling will come to 33/. 11s 10d) AL 
similar floor with expanded metal which allows us to spread out. 
the joists, as they are always too strong in the last kind of 
floor because deflection has to be considered, would cost 
282 2s 4d. The total thickness of each of these floors 1s 
12 inches, nearly equalling for all practical purposes the wood 
floor. Neither of these are, however, sound-proof, and to make 
your rooms’ anything like quiet you would have to put ina 
counter ceiling, which in each case would cost an additional - 
37, not to mention the value of the 6 inches of additional 
height‘ put on the building ; this item might entail anything, but > 
nothing less ‘than 35s. for this one room only. Say taped 

With the wood-joisted floor the commonest deafening—any- 
thing’ but sound-proof--would cost ‘4/7, while you would have 
a highly inflammable floor, yet a generally common one. ~ . 

The best floor made by the use of expanded metal would bé ° 
15 inches thick, the 3 inches in the first place entailing an extra © 
of 17s. 6d, onthe room under notice, but we should have a sound 
and fireproof floor, each of the highest class, for there would be : 
a space between floor and ceiling, and everybody knows that 
“space” is a non-conductor for sound as well as of damp. 

“A fléor of steel joists, expanded metal, concrete floor and: 
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wood flooring, with expanded metal lathing and gauged plaster 
ceiling, would cost 25/. 15s. 

The public hall floor, 30 feet by 4o feet, would no doubt 
have two columns and a main girder running lengthwise, and 
as this would be equally necessary for all kinds of floors, just 
as the main walls would be, it may be considered as outside 
our subject. ‘ 

_ The Expanded Metal Company say the reduced weight of 
concrete required under their system saves in the thickness of 
the walls and supports, but I personally do not think such worth 
considering. Who would wish anybody to sail so close to 
destruction of their building? Unless a large series of 
floors came on to one girder or column I would never enter- 
tain the true value of the saving. ; 

A wooden floor would be similar to the last, but in two bays, 
and would mean an expenditure of 82/. 115. 9d., which includes 
deafening, against which a double floor of expanded metal 
would mean an expenditure of 122/. 125. rod; but it must be 
remembered that this would supply every precaution against 
sound and fire. . Ye. 

A io-inch concrete floor with iron joists, floor and ceiling 
would cost 162/. 125., and this is what we have used hitherto 
without getting any sound-proof qualities, to secure which a 
further sum of 13/. 6s. would have to be expended. 

A similar floor to the last, but having the joists extended 
from centre to centre and adding metal between would run to 
136/. 195. tc@., without counter ceiling, which, in addition to 
the 13/7, might cost anything over 3/. 15s. for raised walls, 

The warehouse floor to carry 5 cwts. per foot super over an 
‘area of 8c feet by 100 feet would be impossible with wood, 
unless you used 6-inch by 12-inch beams at 24-inch centres 
and 3 inch flooring, which wculd cost 697/.; if we employed 
concrete and iron joists at 18-inch centres it would cost 
727/. 17s, whereas by employing the patent channel floor it 
would only cost 5872. 12s. 


Partitions. 

Partitions can be formed by securing the lathing to the rods 

and plastering both sides at a cost. of 6s, 4d. per yard super- 
ficial, as against a wooden plastered both sides stoothing at 
4s. 2d. per yard—the thickness of the latter being 54 inches, as 
compared with 14 inch with the expanded metal—a saving of 
space not to be despised where there are a quantity of par- 
titions. . 
A double partition, which is sound-proof, can be constructed 
for 8s. 4d per yard superficial, and the thickness need not be 
more than 4 inches ; the price of both these partitions includes 
for the plastering being gauged. 


: Tests, 
The object of the Newcastle tests was to ascertain the 
relative strength of concrete slabs of equal monetary value for. 


floors with and without expanded metal, and I think the result | 


was achieved, though the ultimate strengths of each kind was 
not altogether as we should have wished it, because the concrete 
‘as a whole was not of the best owing to the quality of the 


cement and the fierceness of the sun to which it was so 
unusually exposed. The approximate value of the expanded 
metal was added in concrete to the thickness of the slab with- 
out metal, so that with metal it was 5 inches thick, and without 
metal 8 inches thick. 

It was proved that the increase of strength varied from 
seven to twenty times—although only two sets could thus be 
compared. Two others could not be broken, as it was dangerous 
to pile up the loading metal higher, and we had in consequence 
to forego attaining our end Each slab with and without 
metal was made out of the same gauging of concrete, and 
all slabs were tested with their ends or bearings loose, 
wera in actual practice they would have been what we call 

xe 

Sir John Fowler and Sir Benjamin Baker tested this 
material several times, the result of their experiments being that 
they reported as follows :—“ That the use of expanded metal 
in the. case of a 3-feet 6-inch span increases the strength of a 
flat concrete slab from six to eight times the strength for 
carrying a uniform load that it would have if made without the 
metal, and in the case of a 6-feet-6-inch span the strength 
is Increased to ten and eleven. times,” 

Further, “as regards strength, the slabs made without 
expanded metal did not approach those made with the metal, 
and that even with a neat cement slab the strength was much 
inferior,” _ 

According to this report the use of a neat cement slab, 
which cost as much as that in which expanded metal was 
employed, only showed an augmentation of from twice to three 
times the strength as compared with the three to one mixture, 
whereas the introduction of expanded metal enhanced the 
strength from eight to eleven fold. 

The mean results obtained by these important experiments 
were as tollows :—With a clear span of 3 feet 6 inches the slab 
without expanded metal broke at the weight of 2°57 cwts. per : 


foot super uniformly loaded, while with expanded metal of 
7-32 inch by 3-32 inch strand the breaking weight was 
15°86 cwts. per foot super, and with the 7-32 inch by 5-32 inch 
expanded metal was 19:28 cwts. per foot: super, and with a 
clear span of 6 feet 6 inches the slab without expanded metal 
broke at the weight of -46 cwt. per foot super; while with 
expanded metal of 7-32 inch by 3-32 inch the breaking weight 
was 4 61 cwts. per foot super, and with the 7-32 inch by 5-32 inch 
expanded metal was 507 cwts. per square super, ate 
The slabs were all 3 inches thick, composed of one of 
cement, one sand and two parts of Thames ballast, which is 


-not the best aggregate for obtaining a maximum tensile or 


transverse resistance. The time allowed for setting before 
testing was on an average sixty-three days. 
strated that metal of 3-inch mesh, + inch by 3-inch strands, gave 
the best results with slabs of 3 inches thickness. ead 


Mr. Mansergh’s tests resulted as follows :—With a clear’ 


span of 6 feet 9 inches the slab without expanded metal broke 
at the weight of 4:11 cwts. per foot uniformly loaded, while with 
expanded metal 3-inch mesh, + inch by 3-16 inch strands, the 
breaking weight was 19‘75 cwts. per foot super. 

The concrete was in each case mixed in the proportion of 
four of broken rock (3-inch gauge) and sand to one of Portland 
cement, and the age of the slabs was eighty-eight to eighty- 
nine days. 
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THE GREAT SEALS OF ENGLAND<« 
(Concluded from last week.) 
Edward IlI—(Fifth Seal). t 


ERRyARe III. had in all eight great seals. The one that 


you are looking at is the most famous of all, andjis known. 


as “‘ The Brétigny Seal.” The king on previous seals had used 
the title of the “ King of France,” but having renounced that 


title by the treaty of Brétigny in May 1360, this seal was © 
ordered to be engraved. You will notice that although the title 
are still retained 


is omitted from the legend, the arms of France 
in the first and fourth quarters of the shield. 
This seal is considered one of the two most beautiful of the 
Gothic great seals of England. Its design is worth looking at. 
You see the king enthroned, crowned, holding in his right hand 


a sceptre terminating in a reliquary, and in his left an orb, on 


which is a cross crosslet at the end of a long stem In the 
central niche in the canopy of the throne is a half-figure, 


apparently crowned, holding up the right hand in benediction, 


In the side niches are oak trees, in the leaves of which is a 


bird, and on the ground at the base is a greyhound. From 
‘the upper part of each tree is suspended a shield, charged | 

with the arms of France and England quarterly. Two lions — 
Above the lions 
sejant. between the throne and the side niches are two very . 


sejant sit beside the king, one on each side. 


narrow niches, each crowned with a canopy, from which springs 


a slender pinnacle. In the narrow niche on the king’s right is 


a figure of the Blessed Virgin with the Holy Child ; on the left 
is a figure of St. George. Further from the centre are men at 
arms. : roe 

Counter-seal.—This seal is so beautiful that I show both 
sides. Here I would merely call your attention to the elegant 


fan crest—to the inner border enriched with a series of twenty- _ 
the whole forming 
In place of a cross to mark the dommence- - 


four cusps, the spandrels filled with tracery, 
a beautiful rose. 
ment of the legend is the hand of blessing. ; : 

This seal with altered legends continued to be one of the 
great seals of England for 111 years. In 1372 Edward III. 
himself had the legend altered, bringing in again the title of 
King of France, the omission of which from the royal title 
was the occasion of the engraving of this seal. 


In 1377 Richard II. altered the letters Edw. to Ric, thus 


altering the name Edwardus to Ricardus, and continued the 
use of the seal throughout his reign. eae $: 
In 1399 Henry IV., having deposed Richard II., took this 


seal, and having altered Ricardus to Henricus used this seal — 


for about nine years. (a % 
‘In 1408 Henry had a new seal made and brought into use. 


_ Henry 1V.—(Second Seal), 
The significance of this seal is full of interest. But before 


pointing that out permit me, very briefly, to remind you of the — 


circumstances under which Henry came to the throne, and so 
to gather the probable desires he had in 
ordered this seal to be engraved. : 


Henry had taken up arms against Richard II., and he had © 
really won the Crown by force; he had also been called to the © 
throne-by election by Parliament ; yet he preferred to defend — 
on the ground of descent from. Henry III., through — 


his title 


* A paper by Mr. Allan Wyon, F.S.A., chief engraver of Her : 


Majesty’s seals, read at a meeting of the Society of Arts, 
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Edmund the younger, or, as he maintained, the elder son of ; 
that king. On the deposition of Richard II., Henry IV. form- | 
ally stated his claim in the presence of Parliament “as being 


the ryght blood coming of the King Henry (the third).” 

Henry IV., however, was always regarded as a usurper by 
a strong party in the kingdom, against whose conspiracies he 
had to contend to the end of his reign. These conspiracies, in 
which many of the great nobles and ecclesiastics took part, 
were, in fact, the first mutterings of that storm which, although 
restrained by the arts and policy of Henry IV., and during 


the life of his heroic son Henry V., by the commanding great- 


ness of his character, broke out afterwards with devastating fury 
in the Wars of the Roses under Henry VI. 

__ And so with the anxiety natural to an usuper to invoke all 
the sanctions which might give sacredness to his claim in the 
eyes of the people he had this;seal engraved, thereby, as you 
will perceive, indirectly appealing at once to the popular’ 
affection for the memory of the Anglo-Saxon kings, to the 
reverence for the Blessed Virgin and, Saints which. would 
enlist the sympathy of the great ecclesiastical party, and to the 
attachment to hereditary right so characteristic of the English 
people, on which justly or unjustly he chose to defend his 
claim to the throne. vs 
__ With these prefatory remarks, let us now examine the seal 
before us. In all perfect impressions of the seal the head of 
the king is strikingly like that of the recumbent statue over his 
tomb in Canterbury Cathedral. In the canopy over the king’s 
head are half-length figures, the Blessed Virgin with the Holy 
Child being in the centre; on her right is a king crowned 
holding a sceptre ; on her left is a martyr holding a palm. In 
the tabernacle work lower down are St. Michael the Archangel 
and: St. George, each trampling on a dragon. In lower niches 
are St. Edward, King and Confessor, and St. Edmund, King 
and Martyr. In the upper part of the adjoining space on each 
side.is an angel holding a shield, that on the king’s right is 
charged with the Arms of Edward the Confessor, that on the 
King’s left with the Arms of Edmund the Martyr. Below the 
angels on each side is a canopied niche, in each of which isa 
man-at-arms holding a banner—one being the banner of France 
and England quarterly, the other being the banner of England 
alone. In the outermost vertical spaces on either side are the 
emblems of the four evangelists, viz. an eagle (St. John), an 
angel (St. Matthew), a winged lion (St. Mark) and a winged 
ox (St. Luke). 

_ The base of the throne is divided into three panels, each 
bearing a shield representing respectively the principality of 
Wales, the dukedom of Cornwall and the earldom of Chester 
These three baronies had first been united in the person of 
Edward the Black Prince, but subject to conditions which 
limited them to the eldest son of the King of England. On 
the death.of Edward the Black Prince, therefore, they did not 
devolve upon Richard II., but merged in the Crown, and 
although Richard II had by a fresh creation been made 
Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall and Earl of Chester, by 
Edward III., it was with the same limitations. On his de- 
position therefore these baronies again merged in the Crown; 
and here we may again trace the over-anxiety of a usurper to 
assert his claim not only to the Crown, but to all the “‘appurte- 
nances ” thereof. 

Let me now briefly sum up what appears to be the general 
scheme and idea of this seal The king is seated in state 
enthroned: and crowned, and holding the emblems of royalty 
as the fountain of justice and authority in the realm. He is 
attended on his right and left by the Archangel Michael and 
St, George, the former representing argelic might triumphant 
over the powers of darkness; the latter representing the 
military prowess of England triumphant over oppression and 
wrong ; and in a lower rank than these, but still as mighty 
protectors of his throne, the two most revered of his royal 
predecessors, who had been immortalised by admission to the 
hierarchy of saints, and whose names served to remind the 
beholder of his claim of descent. from Henry III. Beyond 
these figures. of angelic, heroic, royal and saintly personages 
are displayed the armorial bearings of his realm, upheld by 
figures representing the stalwart strength of his knights and 
men-at-arins. Above these banners, and as it were in the 
celestial regions, angelic hands sustain the armorial bearings 
of the two royal saints below, as if to symbolise the heavenly 
glory which is held out as the reward of a just and saintly rule 
in the earthly kingdom. Beyond these, in the outer compart- 
ments, are the symbols of the four evangelists, representing 
the divine laws of justice and mercy, in accordance with which 
the kingdom is to be ruled. Above the king, who wears the 
crown of St Edward and-holds the emblems of royalty, as on 
the day of his coronation, appears the Blessed Virgin, from 
whose special favour, as he pretended or believed, he received 
the miraculous. oil with which he was. then anointed ; on her: 
right and left are other two saints. And below his feet are the 
shields of the three. most. exalted. baronies of the kingdom, 
which are declared to be irrevocably annexed to the throne, or 
to the eldest son of the reigning king of England, 
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If this be the true interpretation of the seal, then it is the 
most interesting of all the Medizeval great seals, not only on 
account of the skill with which these various ideas are arranged 
and harmonised, but because it bears most strongly impressed 
upon it the personal traits of the reigning sovereign, and 
because of its requiring for its complete explanation a com- — 
pendium of the history of the time even fuller than that which 
I have ventured to bring before you. 

Counter-seal.—This is the reverse of: the seal you have just 
been looking at, but as I have taken up so much of your time 
in examining the other side I simply show this side where the 
design is simpler but the execution of the work is full of beauty 
and of power, merely adding that the seal itself was made of 


_ gold and the impressions are of about 5 inches in diameter. 


Henry VIII.—(Third Seal). 

-., This is the ‘third seal of King Henry VII. - It camé into 
use in 1542. Until now the Gothic character of the seals had 
for about 300 years. been maintained, but as you look at this 
you see that the Gothic period has departed. For better or 
worse it has been left behind, and we are now face to face with 
a new style of art and a new order of things. The throne is 
distinctly of the Renaissance style, the canopy consisting of a 
flattened oval arch surmounted by a triangular pediment The 
features of the king are very life-like. For the first time you 
see the Royal Arms encircled with an inscribed Garter and en- 
signed with the Royal Crown. The legend claims special 
attention. It runs:—“ Henricus octavus Dei gratia Angliz 
Francie et Hiberniz rex fidei defensor et in terra ecclesiz 
Anglicanz et Hibernicz supremum caput.” Henry Vill. was 
the first king to place a numeral after his name upon his seal. 
In this seal the title of “Rex Hiberniz” is for the first time 
adopted in place of “ Dominus Hiberniz.” The title of ‘ Fidei 
Defensor” is new to us (although Henry had used it on his 
second seal),.and we are forcibly reminded: of the religious s 
struggles of the Reformation in which the king had personally 
become a combatant with the pen, and had received from the 
Pope the title of ‘ Fidei Defensor” which appears here, and 
which since then hasiconstantly remained a part of the royal 
style. The title “In terra ecclesiz Anglicane et Hibernicz 
supremum caput”—one around which so many storms of 
ecclesiastical and political controversy had raged, and on 
account of which Sir Thomas More, Cardinal Fisher and many 
another had suffered death—here takes its place formally in the 
royal style and title. 

Counter-seal.—Time allows me only to show this, and to 
point out the double rose in the field of the seal and the grey- 
hound current collared in base, the one the badge of the Tudor 
House and the latter one of the badges; of the House of York. 


Philip and Mary. 

This is an entirely new design. Both king and queen are 
here seen enthroned together—both lay their hands upon the 
gigantic orb resting on a pedestal between them. The king 
holds a sword in his right hand, the queen a sceptre in her left. 
On the front panel of the pedestal is a small crown, and the 
letters P and M united by a knot. We are here reminded of 
the perilous conditions to which the liberties of this country 
were exposed by the unhappy marriage of our queen to a 
foreign king. Look at the arms and see the shields of Castile, ~ 
Leon, Aragon, Sicily, Grenada, Austria, Burgundy, Brabant, 
Flanders and Tyrol, all taking precedence of the arms of 
France and England, and think of the position to which this 
country would have been relegated had the union of these 
countries been of any long continuance. 

Counter-seal_—Here are the king and queen both on _horse- 
back pacing to the left. The field is diapered with interlacing 
ovals, in the centres of which are placed double roses, fleurs- 
de-lis and pomegranates alternately. 


Elizabeth.—(Second Seal). 


We at once recognise good Queen Bess as on horseback ; 
she is pacing to the left, holding sceptre and orb, and wearing 
a moderate-sized crown anda coif on her head, and the well- 
known large ruff round the neck; whilst light from Heaven 
streams down upon the head of Her Majesty. In the field is a 
double Tudor rose, a fleur-de-lis and a harp, each ensigned 
with a crown. It is noteworthy that Ireland not only received 
more attention from the statesmen of England during Elizabeth’s 
reign than it had for centuries before, but that for the first 
time the harp, the badge of Ireland, makes its appearance upon 
the great seals of England. The legend, you notice, is free 
from those foreign titles which overcrowded the names of 
England, France and Ireland upon the last seal we were 
looking at. 

=n James I.—( Second Seal). 

We have here James_I. with his head tilted slightly on one 
side, with an expression of countenance reminding one of the, 
man who said that he found much comfort in talking o him-. 
self, (1) because he liked talking to a wise man, and (2) because 
he liked hearing a wise man talk. The name and arms of 
Scotland appear here for the first time in the great seals of. 


eae 


crowns. Besides the arms of Scotland, the barp for Ireland is 
also’here first introduced in the arms. “Notice also the banner 
of ‘Cadwallader, the last king of the Britons; and that of 
Edward the Confessor, the last king of the. Saxons, by which 
James intimated his sovereignty over the peoples of the ancient 
British and Saxon kings who had formerly reigned in his new 
kingdom of England and Wales. 


a. ‘ 


The royal arms on this seal approach nearer to those used 


by Queen Victoria than those borne by many successors of’ 


King James I., the only difference being that in the arms of 
the king the three fleurs-de-lis of France appear, whilst2in 


those of the queen they are altogether omitted. 


Commonwealth.—(Second Seal). 

A new design. tel!s of a new order of things. No longer do 
we look upon a king riding in military attire, for no king now 
rules in these realms. The Commonwealth takes the place of 
the ancient monarchy, and for lack of other emblem a map of 
England, Wales and Ireland appears on the seal. The lions 


of the. Plantagenets disappear from the shield “representing — 


England, andit is charged with the cross of St George. The 


harp for Ireland appears on another shield., Very significantly’ 


appear the ships of the British fleet, and we may-well remember 
how even in those days, when this country was rent by internal 
strife, the brilliant feats performed by the British fleets under 
Blake, Monk and.Penn made the. name of England famous for. 
valour and victory throughout Europe. eft Ae 
The names of places marked upon this map-are of much 
interest. Vertue, who appears to have had a remarkably clear 
impression .of this seal in 1753, has left us a copper-plate 
engraving.of the seal, from. which, if-we can’ rely upon it, it 
appears that, this seal had upwards. of 550'names engraved 
upon it : ue 
x The engraving of this seal, was executed with great clearness 
and much artistic ability, notwithstanding: the meagreness of 
the design: The blank spaces on the;map are filled up not 


only with the ships and coats of arms,-but with a compass:dial- 


and a dolphin spouting. The outer,;.band: bears a series of 
small oval shields charged with the eross of St. George and the 
harp of Ireland alternately. 

Counter-seal.—In place of. amnonarch enthroned, we have 
here a view of the House of Commons in session, with the 
Speaker in the chair, a member addressing the House, two 
clerks at the table, upon which,the mace is laid. The execution 
of this seal may well call ‘forth our admiration. There are 
more than a hundred heads of members shown ; each is carefully 
and thoughfully executed, The walls-of the chamber are 
ornamented with spiral pilasters, and representations of fruits 
and flowers occupy the intervening panels. One of the members 
sitting in front wihout his hat is supposed to represent Sir 
James Harrington. ‘The member addressing the House with 
his left arm extended and his hat in his right hand is said to 
be Harrison (Cromwell’s brother-in-law). 

You will notice the legend —“In the third yeare of freedome 
by God’s blessing restored, 1651.” 

The history of this seal is curious. Simon had made a 

Great Seal of England for the use of the Commonwealth, in 
January and. February 1649, and appears to have executed the 
whole work in Jess than one month’s time. The workmanship 
seems to have been but rough, and a more carefully finished 
seal was made about two years later; that is the one you are 
now looking at This seal was superseded in 1655, Oliver 
Cromwell,having a seal made for himself as Protector of the 
Republic; but although superseded the seal was not destroyed, 
and impressions from it are found attached to documents 
issued, during the Protectorate as Jate as 1658, but during the 
interregnum after Richard Cromwell’s abdication of power, 
this seal was brought into use again for more than twelve 
months, viz from May 14, 1659, to May 28, 1660. 
_ On May 1, 1660, Parliament received letters and a declara- 
tion from King Charles II. announcing a free and general 
pardon to all his subjects'who, within forty days, should return 
to loyal y and obedience to himself, and declaring his 
readiness, upon demand, to pass such a proclamation under 
the Great Seal of England The sealing, however, of 
such a document had _ necessarily to be deferred to a future 
time, as the king’s Great Seal was at that time no doubt 
with him at Breda, beyond the confines of. the kingdom, 
where it could not legally be used, and the Great Seal (at one 
side of which you are now looking) appended to the writs 
under which the Parliament had just been summoned, took no 
notice of the king or of the kingly office beyond the devout 
expression of satisfaction-that-it had been abolished twelve 
years before. . es . . 

Early in May it was resolved by Parliament that all pro- 
ceedings should commence in the king’s name, and’ the ques- 
tion was raised as to what seal should be used. The Commons 
were for continuing the use of the one you see before you for a 
short time, but the Lords, whose existence is ignored .by this 
seal, refused their Concurrence, and much ‘wrangling and 
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England. We are thus reminded of the union of the two 
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horseback. We can only trace the knee, lower half of leg and. ; us 


‘inescutcheon, in the centre of the shield, is the only token that. 5 le 


during this queen’s reign. 


inconvenience ensued in consequence. What “was actually = 
done is not now known, but on’ May 28 this seal was solemnly —_—_ 
brought: into. the House of Commons.by the Lords Commis- __ 
sioners who had held it, and there delivered to the Speaker, and — 

a smith having been sent for, the seal was by him broken in ~ 


pieces at the Bar in the presence of the House. 


Bes > 

Charles {1,—(First Seal) | ina ee 

This shows the two sides of all that remains of Charles IIs _ 
first seal. The warrant for this seal was given by the exiled 
king on June 6, 1649, at The Hague; 1,000 guilders were 
promised for it,“but this sum was subsequently reduced to — 
500 guilders. ‘The charter to which it is attached is dated 
“at St. Germiayne en Laye, the 18th day of September, in the __ 
first year of our reign.” Charles took this seal with him to 
Scotland, and it is said that he caused it to be carriedat the 
head of his army when he invaded England in 1651. Thisis > 
no doubt the seal which Clarendon mentions as having been 
lost. at the time of the defeat which Charles sustained at 


y 


Worcester on September 3 in the same year. iS nee 
“ The seal itself. was probably 6 inches diameter, and boreon 
one side the king enthroned. We can trace the arms, knees _ 
and orb. The other side no doubt. displayed the king on 


foot of the king. 
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William and Mary. et Se ie 
The general design and arrangement of this seal is very oe 
similar to that which we have already seen of Philip and 
Mary, whose united rule had threatened the liberties of the —_ 
people of England as much as that of William and Mary now 
advanced them. The Nassau-arms. displayed upon the smalF __ 


the king was also a foreign prince. — es 
It will be observed that no reference is made to Scotland 

either in the arms or the legends in this seal, which I account’ 

for thus :—The seal must have been commenced immediately 

upon the entry of William into London in December 1688, for 


it was in use by March 11, 1689. It was not, however, untikb 
March 14 that the estates of Scotland resolved that William 
and Mary, king and queen of England, France and Ireland, __ 
should be declared king and queen of Scotland, and it was i 


not until May 11 that they assumed the Crown‘of Scotland and = 
took the coronation oath'before the embassy sent from Scotland) 
for that purpose. You will notice that the harp of Ireland 

appears in the second and third quarterings of the arms. +) 1 | 
- Counter-seal.—The sovereigns on horseback passing to the = 


right. The Roman armour of the king, with the long flowing — 

hair or wig of the seventeenth century, is of course anomalous. na 
Here is a good view of London and the Thames ; notice St. som 
Paul’s Cathedral, the Monument, the Tower, the Bridge, and = 


the church of St. Olave. ; eet 
ce Anne.—(Second Seal). os un f 


- ae ae 
This seal was rendered necessary by the Act of Union +e 
between England and Scotland, which received the royal assent’ oo 

on Match 6, 1707, and which, amongst other things, provide@ 
that from and afterthe union there should be one Great Seah 


os *y 


the other banner. Look at the rose and thistle growing on one 
stem at the commencement of the legend. Look at the roses! 
and thistles on the cornice of the throne, upon the arched 
recess of the throne, and upon the carpet. Roses and thistles 
also are placed alternztely between each word of the legend. __ 
The title “ Magnz Lritannie Regina” is also new. Another’ 

feature in this seal is noteworthy. James II had in his Great 

Seal employed caryatic figures as mére artistic supporters of 

the throne. Queen Anne developed these caryatides into 

allegorical figures representing Piety upholding a spired church, _ 
and Justice holding her scales, with lictors, rods and axe. Yow — 
will notice that Piety takes precedence of Justice Seeing these 
figures on the seal of good Queen Anne we cannothelpremem- 
bering the passionate High Church conflicts which took. place’ eS 
Counter-seal,— This is the only seal in the whole series from — ee 
that of Edward the Confessor to that of Her Majesty our 

gracious Queen Victoria, in which an allegorical figure by 
itself is to be found. The figure represents Britannia. The — 

idea of the union of England and Scotland is suggested still 
further. The impaled arms of England and Scotland; the 
rose and the thistle both growing on one stem, and flourishing’ 
under one crown; the roses and thistles in the border—all — 
lay stress upon the fact of the union. - oo AA aS, Se 
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fe George HII.—(Fifth Seal), * 
This is the fifth seal of George III., who used to glory in the 


name of a Briton, and who in the neighbourhood of Windsor 
was pleased to be regarded as a country gentleman. Beneath 


the body of the horse is a distant view of Windsor Castle and | 
Park. - It is the only seal amongst all the great seals of England | 


in which Windsor appears. 

Counter-seal.—All the seals from that of George I. down 
to the one at present in use have had composite designs, a 
_mixture of the realistic with the idealistic... This seal illustrates 
this feature. 
coronation robes, and wearing the collar, badge and garter of 
the most noble Order of the Garter. On the king’s right hand 
is Justice, with her sword and scales ; Wisdom, as symbolised 
by Minerva, with helmet, olive-branch and shield ; and Strength, 
- typified by Hercules, with his knotty locks of hair and his lion’s 
skin. On the king’s left is Britannia, holding a shield charged 
with the device of the Union Jack, and Religion, with a long 
veil, holding a chalice. The British lion is also seen. This is 
the first time that the cross of St. Patrick appears in the device 
of the Union Jack (August 1, 1815), that device, as the national 

flag, having been adopted on January 1, 1801. 

_ In the exergue of the seal is a palm branch and ancient 
rudder, suggestive of naval victories, amongst which those of 
the Nile, Copenhagen and Trafalgar will for ever be associated 
with the reign of this king. 

After many changes the royal arms are seen in the form 
sith which we are now familiar, with one important exception. 
The arms of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
are surmounted by an inescutcheon charged with the arms of 
Brunswick, Liineburg and Saxony, surmounted by the badge 
of the Arch Treasurer of the Holy Roman Empire, ensigned 
by the Crown of Hanover. 

k 


Victoria. Third Seal). 


The seal of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria— | 


whom God preserve. Although this is the third seal which the 
Queen has had, the design upon it is the same as was upon the 
first seal which my father had the honour of submitting to Her 
Majesty upwards of 62 years ago, an interval during which the 
national prosperity and power have increased with wondrous 
leaps and bounds, that increase throughout those many years 
having been wisely watched over, directed and welded together 
by the ever-ready and gracious personal interest and sympathy 
of that august Sovereign whose youthful portrait appears upon 
this seal. 

Counter-seal.—In this counter-seal which you have already 
seen I would now ask your attention to only one point, the royal 
arms relieved of the Hanoverian inescutcheon They stand 
with greater dignity from their greater simplicity, but the 
‘removal of the Hanoverian arms signifies also the separation 
of a kingdom and its people from under the sway of the 
Sovereign of England. Any regret at such a loss may, how- 
éver, be at once dispelled when we remember that the Queen 
of England now rules territories of more than 9,000,000 square 
miles, and over 
- 300,000,000 in number—an extent of countries far vaster and of 


races far more numerous than those ruled over by any of Her | 


Majesty’s royal predecessors, whose might and splendour have 


in some degree been reflected in this long and uninterrupted | 


series of the great seals of England, at which we have been 
taking some brief glance to-night. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 
4 Be usual monthly meeting of this Society was held in 
the library at the Museum, Queen Street, Edinburgh, 


on Monday night, the Hon John Abercromby (vice-president) | 
inthe chair ~Dr. D. Christison (secretary) gave an account of | of objects, 
the ancient forts of Perth, Forfar and Kincardine shires from 


tecent examinations by himself, supplemented by notices and 
plans made at different times by Mr. Alex. Hutcheson, 
Broughty Ferry, which had been already published in the 
“Proceedings” of the Society. Mr. James T. Richardson, 
North Berwick, described two ancient interments and a kitchen. 
midden recently discovered in that neighbourhood. Mr Joseph 
Bain gave some notes on the Scottish De Queneys of Fawside 
and Leuchars in supplement of a previous paper on that family 
by Dr W.-W. Ireland. Mr..F. Haverfield gave a note on the 


antiquity of the name of the Wheel Causeway, a reputed Roman | 
1 | become easily effaceable from the barren. tablets. of the 


road crossing the ‘Cheviots: into Roxburghshire, which was men- 
tioned by: that name in a letter written by the then Earl of 


Northumbérland in 1533. Dr. Joseph’ Anderson described an | spot on. which 


- jinteresting discovery of a cist containing three urns of the food- 
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free and prosperous peoples exceeding ! 


. THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF. 
Me Se ({RELAND. © Bhs 
A* ordinary meeting of the above body was held on the 
5th inst. at the Grosvenor Hotel, the President, Mr. G. P. 
Sheridan, in the chair. Also present— Messrs. C. H. Ashworth, 
T. Coleman, T. E. Hudman, R. M. Butler, F. G. “Hicks, 
H, Allberry, &c, f 
Mr, R. Norman Leask, engineer to Portrane Asylum, read 
a very able and interesting paper upon “ Difficult Foundations 


1 the strates | and Substructures,” in the course of which he dealt with the 
Here the king is enthroned, crowned, in his — : 


serious obstacles which are encountered and have to be over- 
come in the erection of a large and heavy building upon a 
treacherous soil. The American practice in dealing with a 
semi-Auid foundation is to float the superstructure upon a raft’ 
of steel girders and cross-girders, covered with a slab of con- 
crete. A Continental method is to sink pipes into the soft or 
marshy soil and to fill them with freezing mixture. This, 
causing the foundation to solidify, enables it to be more readily 
excavated. The lecture was well illustrated by diagrams of 
buildings in America and at home which have been erected 
upon difficult sites. A discussion on the paper followed, and 
'a unanimous vote of thanks to Mr. Leask terminated. the 
proceedings. ; 


TESSERZ. 
Roman and Athenian Architecture. 


be the adoption from the Tuscans and _ the wider develop- 
- ment of the vault as a constructive principle, the Romans 
evolved a new phase in architectural art, and filled the world 
_with buildings in which their strength always, their dignity 
sometimes, the coarseness of their fibre not infrequently, find 
striking expression, and in which we read as on a written page 
in due order of time the rise, the exaltation, the downfall and 
the decay of the great Roman race This also, finally, is 
worthy of notice, that whilst the architecture of Rome reflected 
in-a stately manner enough certain characteristics of its people, 
nevertheless, not being the spontaneous utterance of an esthetic 
instinct, but the outcome of material needs and of patriotic 
pride, it was only an incomplete expression of Roman civilisa- 
tion. With the Athenians every best attribute of their minds 
lives and is revealed in their matchless buildings. Power, 
cignity, measure, precision, elegance, suppleness, serenity and 
the rapture of the ideal—-these attributes are gathered up in one 
_ perfect organism, and made manifest in the stainless marble of 
| their temples. It is not so with Roman architecture. That 
architecture is an incomplete expression. There are in the 
masterpieces of Roman literature here a perfection of finish, 
there a sparkling vivacity, and there again a subtle charm and 
grace of which their buildings show but slender signs. To 
them, in brief, art was not vernacular; their purest taste, their 
. brightest gifts of mind, found no utterance in it. 


Landseape Art. 


~The landscape-painter is one of that order of nature’s 
priests whose duty it is to represent, as it is of others to 
proclaim, the order and excellence of the Creator's works, and 
in this exercise of his function he is required to use the same 
| warmth of feeling, the same ardour of imagination, the same 
desire to bring out and put forward all that is brightest and 
| best in what he beholds, as, the poet is, whose sphere of 
descriptive action is limited to words, and the extent of whose 
delineative powers is determined by the white paper and the 
flowing pen, It has been justly remarked that the painter of 
inanimate objects should not attempt to give them merely as 
they are—that is, as they strike his own individual perception— 
but that there should be a certain selection of the good anda 
suppression of the bad parts which may be sure of producing 
an agreeable effect upon the minds of his fellow-men—that is 
to say, of his judges. So much of the beauty of any assemblage 
or of its ungracefulness, depends upon the frame of 
mind of the observer that the reason of this precept is readily 
perceptible, and saactioned, as it has been, by the almost 
uniform practice of all the greatest masters, 1t may now be laid 
down as a fundamental canon of art. The fact is that the 
vulgar and uninformed mind is rarely so much touched by the 
mute language of the creation, the real “harmony of the 
spheres,” as it ought to be: it is dull in. perceiving the 
analogies and in feeling the associations of ideas ‘to which a 
cultivated mind is all alive when the eyes are feeding on some 
exquisite specimen of the Almighty’s handiwork : the eye holds 
no communion with the soul, and the ideas that are impressed 


memory. It is not the peasant wha feels the beauty of the 
he lives: it is the man who is a reader, a 
thinker, a searcher after what_is good and great, who knows 


, how not only to admire the glorious works of the Parent of 

been: -carefully, preserved’ hy: Mr. Elliot, the farmer, were | Good, but also to praise the beneficent hand that has. placed 
exhibited, by favonr of Mr. A. Agnew. Ralston, factor, for. Lord | him amidst them, As_with men so it is with rude or :partially 
- Hopetoun, on whose property they were found, > gy. sitet | eivilised mations,.theslove for landscape-painting is.ong of, the 


— wessel.typeion, Duncra Hill, Pencaitland. . The urns, which had 
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latest tastes that spring-up amongst them, and it is a branch of 
art that is only beginning’ to develop itself when the others 
have reached a state of maturity. ‘ Of all modes of painting,” 
says Délécluze, “that of landscape seems to be the one that 
most requires experience of art and long and laborious observa- 
tion of nature. Nearly all the famous landscape-painters, 
Claude Lorraine and Poussin among others, only betook them- 
selves to their styles at a late period, and attained to excellence 
in them only after long study of nature and when their well- 
practised: hands had overcome all difficulties of practical 
execution. Landscape-painting in the course of a painter's 
works holds nearly the same place as descriptive verses and 
moral descriptions do in those of a poet: in each case they 
are the results of maturity of age—of the autumn of life. 
Landscape-painting:is the last mode that is thought of being 
adopted, and it may be said that in general the descriptive 
style in literature, like landscape-painting in art, is: only 
appreciated, and therefore only cultivated, at certain epochs of 
civilisation, when disgust for men and things leads back the 
mind to simple ideas and the grand, calm pictures of nature.” 


The ‘‘Ponts-et-Chaussees ” Department. 


The Administration des Ponts-et-Chaussées forms one of 
the most important branches of the service of the French 
Minister of Public Works, and is organised in the most 
systematic manner, according to the French point of view, to 
secure the effective. discharge of the services entrusted to it. 
The date of the creation of this body is rather remote, and it is 
’ another illustration of the manner in which the Ancien Régime 
had prepared the way for the Revolution. As far back as the 
time of Henry IV. there existed in fact a Government body of 
engineers under the direction of the Grand Voyer of the 
Kingdom. Louis XIV. gradually increased the power of these 
engineers, and in 1722 the Regent instituted the Corps des 
Ponts-et-Chaussées, under its present name, and with nearly 
the same functions that it has at the present day, for the 
purpose of executing the system of public works that France 
had then determined upon. MM. Trudaine, father and son, 
were the heads of this organisation, and they were succeeded 
by Perronnet, in the direction of the Ecole des Ponts-et- 
Chaussées at any rate, about the year 1750. At the same time 
the local governments of Languedoc and Bretagne established 
their separate bodies of engineers on the same footing as that 
of Paris for the rest of the kingdom. In 1791 the Constituent 
Assembly passed a decree maintaining the organisation of the 


Ponts-et-Chaussées, but they introduced into it the system of 


management that now prevails, and they only recognised one 
school fur it, viz. that of Paris. There have been some 
changes without importance since that period; but sub- 
stantially the organisation of the administration remains the 


same as it had been settled by the Constituent Assembly. 


The Acts that have been referred to only made some alteration 
in the Ministry that they were under, and a little difference in 
-the authority of the Sous-Secrétaire d’Etat that was specially 
charged with the direction of the united bodies of the In- 
génieurs des Mines et des Ponts-et-Chaussées. 


Buildings in Landseapes. 


One great use of buildings in landscape is affording a 
resting-place to the eye, on which it may fix and dwell and find 
relief from the intricacy, the indistinctness and the monotony 
of mere earth and vegetation. On that account, where there is 
much intricacy in the forms and dispositions of trees, foliage 
and ground, should it be continued in the buildings also, the 
eye would want a necessary relief. In Claude there is little 
abruptness in the parts, and a general repose is diffused over 
the whole ; and therefore broken buildings such as he selected 
form the degree of contrast he had occasion for, In Gaspar 
Poussin the general landscape is broken and intricate, but the 
buildings which he has chosen give to the eye a firm and solid 
resting-place ; and it may be observed also that straight lines 
and angles, besides their being necessary to the appearance of 
uprightness and stability in buildings, are also of use in 
detaching them from the surrounding objects and in contrast- 
ing them with the playful forms of vegetation ; and therefore, 
if buildings could be made to look and to be equally firm with- 
out them, the result of the whole would be much less pleasing. As 
buildings in their various styles are confessedly among the most 
Striking ornaments of landscape, it appears almost incredible 
‘hat there should be a landscape-painter, and one of the highest 
class, who seldom painted any buildings whatsoever. In Salvator 
Rosa’s landscapes few traces of architecture appear, or even of 
human habitation. He seems to have thought the puny efforts 
of men unworthy of being allied with those vast piles of stone 
whose savage grandeur his pencil has exhibited, and that the 
dens and caverns which they afforded were the proper dwellings 
for the savage race whom he has placed amidst such scenes. 
But besides these reasons drawn from the poetry of his art, he 
might have had others, more immediately drawn from the art 
itself. It is obvious that any building of Grecian architecture 
either entiré or ruined, would have been out of character in 


-secured for exhibition at the Crystal Palace. 
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such scenes ; cottages and hovels, however picturesque, too 
méan and familiar ; ruined castles and towers appear to be the 


buildings most analogous; but the same reasons that possibly: 
induced Gaspar Rosa to avoid ruins would act with double’ 
force upon Salvator Rosa. ° It is, however, very certain that the’ 
same touch, which so powerfully characterised the solid masses’ 
and the broken fragments of rocks would no less forcibly, have. 


marked those of ruins ; and we might expect, from a general 


idea of his style, that they would form a distinguished part ox’ 
many of his pictures: as they do not, and as his rejection of - 
them and almost of buildings altogether from his landscapes 
could not arise from ignorance of their forms, or from inability: 
to represent them, it must have been founded upon principle ; 
and the reasonings and feelings of such a mind as his, in all’ 


that respects his own art, are well worth attending to. - 


GENERAL. 


The Guildhall Art Gallery is to be lent for an exhibition 


of works by English artists who wish to aid the Transvaal War 
Fund. SEs, 


Mr. Arthur Cates has been appointed a member of the. 
Tribunal of Appeal under the London Building Act fora further. 


term of five years. 


/ y ie 4 

™M. Alfred Normand was lately elected president of the 
Société Centrale des Architectes Francais. The president of. 
the Société Nationale des Architectes de France is M. Fernoux. 


The New Organ erected in Norwich Cathedral was dedi-. 
cated on Tuesday. The keyboard is connected by means of 
an electric cable with pipes placed at the extreme east end of 
the cathedral, 300 feet from the main organ, which is erected’ 
on the screen. The wind is supplied by a gas engine placed 
outside the cathedral, which works_power pumps, the pressure 
being conveyed in pipes to the north triforium, and there used 


to operate four hydraulic engines, which are under the imme- 


diate control of the organist at the keyboard. ee 


A Collection of pictures by Mr J. L. Thaddeus has been 
The entire pro- 
ceeds of admissions will be handed over to the Transvaal War 
Fund. The works include Christ before Caiaphas and the last 
portrait for which Mr. Gladstone sat, entitled Jz the Evening 


of his Days. A limited number of engravings of the principat. 


pictures has been issued, and will be on sale during the exhibi- 
tion, one-half of the proceeds of which will also be given to the 


war fund, The Thaddeus gallery will be open on Sundays. 


The French Government have fixed the price of the land. 


ceded to the Paris municipality owing to the dismantling of 


part of the fortifications around Paris at 6,500,000/. ire aug 
Mr. Charles Perrin, C.E,, has been appointed by the 


President of the Local Government Board water examiner for. — 


the purpose of section 36 of the Metropolis Water Act, 1871. ~ 


_Mr. Robert Vigers has awarded the Artisans and Generab — 


Dwellings Company, Limited, 5,4617. compensation in respect 


of the acquisition of sixty-five plots of freehold building land — 


forming a portion of the Leigham Court Estate, Streatham, by 
the London School Board. The claim was for 9,620/. © 


A Committee, with the Bishop of Southwark as chairman, 


has been formed for the purpose of raising a churchmen’s © 


memorial to Charles I, in commemoration of. the 250th anni- 
versary of his death. It is proposed that the memorial should 
take the form of a restoration of the ruined parish church at 
Carisbrooke Castle ; = ; 


The Restoration Committee have expended 2,925/. during © 


the year on the restoration of Peterborough Cathedral. ~A 
further sum of 1,267/. is required to complete the portion 
already undertaken. ring 


Mr. H. Bloomfield Bare, architect, will deliver a lecture 
on Wednesday next before the Society of Arts on “ Bi- 
manual Training by Blackboard Drawing.” . re 

The American Institute of Architects will after January 
1900 require candidates for membership to pass an examina- 
tion. : ; 


The Model of the monument of Alexandre Dumas fils, — 


which is to be erected in the Place Malesherbes, Paris, has 
been approved by the committee, and M. de Saint-Marceaux 
has received the commission for the work. 


The London County Council on Tuesday decided by 2 


small majority on the demolition of Tudor House, Bromley-by- 


Bow. ' | Z et j ith 

Mr. Howard Carter has been appointed inspector of 
antiquities for Upper Egypt and the Soudan. An’ archzo- 
logical survey of the Soudan will shortly be undertaken. : 


The Group of sculpture representing Victor Hugo seated 


on a granite rock surrounded by figures typical of the Epic, the 
Drama, the Ode and the Satire, by M. Barrias, is to be shown 
in the centre of the Palais-des-Arts of the Internationah 
Exhibition, ; é OST Se SRN Ge SAGiI 
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THE thorough efficiency of the Artists’ Corps in all th 

tests which can be applied in England is an incentive to 
the members to put so much power into action. Artists 
know very well that, however pleasant it is to make studies, 
sketches, models and designs, it is far higher merit to pro- 
duce pictures and statues and buildings. We are therefore 
not surprised to learn that at the meeting of the regiment 


~ which was held on Tuesday night Colonel Epis received the 


names of eight officers and fifty-seven of the rank and file 
who-were prepared to aid in the struggle for supremacy in 
South Africa. Within a week he expects to complete one 

_ company. at least. As for home service, there is not a man in 
the corps whois not willing to assume the duties of a regular. 
The regiment is to be increased to war strength if permission 
can be obtained from the War Office, and a large number 
of former members have expressed a wish to be again 
enrolled -on the lists, either in the regiment itself or as 
reserves. - 


WHEN each of the Lords-Lieutenant of the different 
shires in England was made Custos Rotulorum, it was 
evidence of the importance which was attached to the 
preservation of records. ‘There can be no question that 
during a long period the duties of the office were not always 
faithfully carried out. The evidence which was given over 
_sixty years ago on the condition of the public records applied 
in a still stronger degree to those of the counties. More 
attention has been given tu the subject since the publica- 
_tion of the Rolls Series demonstrated the interest of docu- 
-ments which were at one time considered as valueless. 
All students of archzeology and English history must there- 


- fore be dissatisfied with Mr. Justice BiGHam’s manner of 


judging the action between the Duke of WESTMINSTER 
and the Duke of Brprorp for the possession of 
‘documents relating to the Metropolis which are lodged 


at the Guildhall, Westminster. _ His lordship. _con- 
sidered that the question whether they should be 
in the possession of the Lord-Lieutenant of the 


-County of London or the Lord-Lieutenant of the County 
_of Middlesex was of no practical interest, and was not 
“worth the expenditure of money in litigation. But many of 


“the documents, which extended back to the reign of | 


“Epwarp VI., are of much importance to London, for they 
comprise enclosure awards, deposited plans, certificates 
‘Telating to the diversion or closing up of highways, Xc. 
Such manuscripts are historical evidence, and are worth 
possessing to show the independence of London. — All 
‘county families have documents which are prized, although 
it is not claimed for them that they possess practical interest. 
‘It is not alogether satisfactory that the Metropolis of 
England should be placed on the same footing as a little 
village in Middlesex. For students, however, the important 
point is to have a complete and satisfactory catalogue of 
the documents and to. be allowed facilities for consulting 


them. : 


In modern: houses of the jerry-buiit type it is not un- 
‘usual for children to gradually remove a great part of the 
‘walls which separate adjoining gardens, and one of the 


causes of disputes between neighbours arises from the 


‘difficulty of fixing responsibility for repairs. A case of 
the kind was lately heard in the Plymouth County Court. 
One of the tenants, had repaired a party wall, and claimed 
half the cost from his neighbour. Judge WoopFALL, in his 
judgment, said that if the plaintiff thought it necessary in 
his own interest, as one of the tenants of the wall, to repair 
it, and carried out some repairs, and afterwards went to his 
co-tenant and asked him to pay his share as part owner 

of the wall, the question was ‘whether defendant was 
under any legal liability. Before “a person could be 
held liable one had to know whether he was under legal 
obligation. ,The mere fact was not sufficient. What was the 


obligation in this case? He could see no expressed obliga- 


‘preference to plaintiffs’, 


tion; therefore he had to consider whether there was any 
implied obligation. Looking into the law on the subject, 
which appeared somewhat involved, he could find no modern 
treatment of it. In the action of LricH and Dixon 
(15 Q.B.D.) there seemed to be scme bearing on the case; 
and the conclusion he arrived at was that the tenant in 
common was under no obligation to contribute to the 
repairs of common property unless the obligation arose in 
reference to a third person. If this wall was a source of 
dav ger to a third person then the owners of it would have 
been under liability to keep it in such a state that it would 
not be a danger. That was not suggested in this casé ; 
therefore he could find no obligation on the defendant to 
contribute. If tenants in common could not agree, they 
could get remedy in courts of equity. There must be 
judgment for defendant. The moral from the judge’s 
decision is that in such cases there must be an agreement 
between the two parties about the proportion in which the 
expense is to be paid by them. But another question has 
to be considered which did not enter in the case in ques- 
tion, and that is, What is the liability of the tenants to the 
owner of the premises ? ees 


We hope all the builders iy that rising town Herne 
Bay do not resemble Mr.. CHARLES HOLNEss, of the firm 
Rrpout & Hotness. The. pair Jately were compelled. to 
call a meeting of creditors at the time they were engaged. in 
building some houses, of which Mr. EGERTON COLLARD was 
architect. According to ibe instructions of the building 
owners, he went to take possession of the houses, as by the 
terms of the contract he was justified in doing... Mr. 
HoLness, on seeing him, said, ‘Do you know. what this 
means ?” to which the architect replied, ‘“ I.must carry. out 
my instructions.” He was then struck in the eye and.on 
the jaw by Hotness, and as the architect did not return the 
blow, he received another which overturned him. Mr. 
COLLARD acted with remarkable meekness, and his return 
was threatened with a second assault. HOLNESS was 
summoned before the magistrates of St. Augustine’s Petty. 
Sessions. A medical man testified that he examined the. 
complainant some three hours after the occurrence, and found 
Mr. CoLLarD suffering from severe contusions on the left. 
side of the face, his left eye was blackened, and there was. 
considerable swelling on the left cheek and at the angle of 
the left jaw. The inside of the mouth was cut, evidently by 
the teeth, caused by the blow on the face. There were 
also traces of nervousness, The defendant in his evidence: 
said that Mr. CoLLarp had borrowed money from him from. 
time to time, and that he had made statements which were: 
injurious to his character. ‘The Bench imposed a fine of 
27, and 2/, 5s. costs, or in default, fourteen days, om 
the. defendant,-and the money was paid. But con- 
sidering that he is a heavy-weight and that Mr. CoLLarD is: 
a very small man, we think that the offence, which was. 
aggravated by subsequent statements, should not have been 
allowed to be settled by the imposition of a fine. 


Aw award has been given by Mr. PoLtock, an official 
referee of the High Court, in an important case which 
occupied eight days in hearing. ~ Messrs. Mostey ‘& 
ANDERSON, architects and surveyors of Northampton, claimed 
652. 4s. from Mr. Lewis BrapsHaw, of Kettering, being, 


‘the balance of an account for services rendered in laying, 


out a building estate at Finedon. Several architects, 
surveyorsand builders who belong to the Northampton 
district gaye evidence. The defendant put in a counter- 
claim for 300/. damages. ©The official reteree in his judg-— 
ment said there was one important part of the contract—the- 
mode in which the sewers and surface drains were to be- 
made — as to which it was clear from the evidence of both 
sides that Messrs. Mostey & ANDERSON did not see that. 
the contractor carried out his contract in accordance with 
the specifications. Under those. circumstances the: 
defendant was entitled to recover. The plan by Mr. J. M. 
Witson, of Kettering (consulting architect to defendant), 
was according to the referee to be taken as correct im 
~The sum of 1722 155. was 
awarded to the defendant with the costs of the action, = 


\ 
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- ss PAYMENT FOR EXTRAS. — 
HE action which was tried, in the High Court-by, Mr. 
Justice Cozens-Harpy, viz., WARBURTON Jv. Llan- 


be ‘dudno Urban District Council, and of which we published 


a report last week, merits special consideration. Mr. War- 
BURTON, the plaintiff, is known in Lancashire as_a_ builder. 


', He tendered for the. erection of municipal buildings in 


\ 


- Llandudno. His tender, which amounted to 13,800/., was 
accepted. He was only a month in ‘possession of the site 
when he was ejected by the District Council. That is a 
rather unusual process, and should never be adopted unless 
as the punishment. of some serious offence, such as 
‘notorious inability to carry out a contract, or a revelation 


of the purchase of unsuitable materials, or some other 
_, drawback which disqualified a man to be a contractor. 


In 
this case it must be said that to those who are only able to 
judge of the circumstances through newspaper reports the. 

_ cause of the ejection looks trivial, and suggestive of a belief 
-in'the possession of despotic powers. . The plaintiff claimed 

_45 per cent. on his tender, which would amount to 2,0812, 


_ a8 loss for deprivation of:contract, besides 5007 for damages. 


for the discredit of having been turned off'a site over which he 
could claim a contractor’s rights. The claim was not exces- 
sive, and wjth an individual as defendant 500/. might have 
been awarded, but when municipalities are the defendants 


me : ch ad Fs 3 
*.* then innocent ratepayers are punished if heavy damages are 


4 


~ many other claims for ‘alterations 


‘allowed ‘The judge, we suppose, took that view of the 
case, for he decided that the damages for breach of con- 
tract and loss of profit should not exceed 1,000/., and his 
lordship declined to allow any sum on account of the 
éjection, because he did not consider the plaintiff’s reputa- 
tion had suffered, We cannot expect uniformity of. judg- 
ments when the Courts are dealing with building cases, 
otherwise it could be pointed out that only a few weeks ago 
a similar sum was awarded to a firm of London builders 
as compénsation for ejection before they had completed 
their contract. 

The cause, as we have said, was trivial. In the con- 
ditions of contract it was laid down that the contractor 
was to furnish the architect at the time of signing the deed 


with a verified sealed copy of the detailed estimate or 


priced quantities. It cannot be too often repeated for the 
information of builders that if they will accept conditions, as 


is done by sending ina tender based on them, in the majority - 


of cases they are bound by what is inscribed. ‘The plaintiff 
had not previously in any of his contracts given to the 


' architect a copy of his priced schedule, and he asserted that 


it was not the custom in the Lancashire district. He 
deposited, however, a sealed copy which had been verified 
by a chartered accountant, and he offered to allow the Town 
‘Clerk of Llandudno to verify it also. But the contractor 
declined to hand over his schedule to the ‘architect or the 
quantity surveyor for the verification of the copy, as was 
stipulated in the conditions of contract. 
seemed to be apprehensive there was: some risk unless the 
schedule had been scrutinised by the architect, and as Mr. 
Warburton would not depart from what he believed to be 
the legitimate custom, the Council took possession of the 
site with the materials found-on it, and have retained them 
since March last. 


_ Apparently both .sides were suspicious, and we are 


afraid that feeling is not.as uncommon as it used to be in 


‘building speculations. _It is well, therefore, to look: at the 
\ Case from two different points of view. In the first. place, it 
is allowable for an architect to desire that all the documents 
“he prepares in connection with a contract shall be con- 
‘sidered as perfect and binding. If a change is demanded 
nted, there is a risk that 


in any. document, and Jit is gra 
will be made. _ Moreover, 


-objections should always be brought forward before tenders 
are submitted. In the Llandudno case there were, we 
" SUppose, Contractors who were .willing to carry out the 
‘conditions to the letter, chitect | : er 
Sivings unless he makes assurance ,doubly sure in_, his 

stipulations. There are building firms in which the prin- 
'.cipals ave not all trained as builders. They. can be described 

48 speculators who are drawn into the business, who believe 


that their financial experience will be turned to profitable’ 


“account, There are other classes of individuals also who 
Gontrive to meddle . with, contracts. An “architect must 


eh ek Pte bs. ip ie oan hw . - 
_ Provide for the: contingency: of haying litigation with. the 
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Various sums are put down to provide for accidents of 


The Local Board 


An architect must, also have mis- |. 


-been appointed architect £0, the Benchers: of Gra 
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contractors, and must be prepared for his client’s sake as 
well as. his.own to meet all emergencies by documents 
which cannot be set aside by informalitiés: There is no 
doubt a chartered accountant or a town clerk would be 
sufficient to verify any ordinary document, but a careful 
architect will make: it a:rule;.to do as little as he can ; 
by deputy. The judge could not understand why the 
copy of the schedule was to be’ verified by the architect 
or quantity surveyor, but as was explained to him, it 
was done for the greater security of the Urban Council. — 
__ The contractor's theory, we ‘suppose, was that if the 
information desired were given to the architect there would 
be some difficulty in settling the extras, which practically — 
was the question at issue in the transaction. Hewasafraid - 
that extras might be ordered which would involve him in a — 
loss. Now it is well known that in some parts of the 
country contracts are paid for in proportion to the quantity  _ 
of work executed and by schedule prices. The Ordnance 
contracts for military works are settled in that way,andso 
are many contracts for engineering works. But when'con- 
‘tracts are let fora lump sum there is usually more orless  __ 
disinclination to reveal how the amount was arrived CP 
sundry kinds, some being imaginative; in most cases the 
mystery is not of much use. With the competitive 
system a lump sum which is excessive is not likely 
to be accepted, and if a man undertakes a con- 
tract at a price which is too low he must take the 
-consequences. .The fear of informing an architect about — 
the processes adopted for arriving at the total amount is 
groundless, Extras are departures from the original scheme — 
which are necessary, and are not regulated, and in most — 
cases cannot: be, by the difference in cost between various — 
materials or various classes of work. Wood is not likely to 
be set aside and steel or other material adopted because the 
latter appears to be the cheaper of the two. But there are 
builders who imagine that a give-and-take system of the — 
kind is adopted wherever extras are ordered. So far as we — 
can discover, there were no grounds for supposing that at ~ 
Llandudno an experiment of the kind was likely to be 
adopted. Custom is often to be respected, but no financial — 
loss was likely to arise to Mr. Warsurvon if he had carried ~ 
out the conditions to the letter, = “ear eee 
In legal matters it is usual to allow the party who is — 
responsible for payment to have the power of satisfying : 
himself about the competence of other parties in«the — 
transaction. The Llandudno Urban Couneil could, for 
example, decline towaccept the securities offered for the 
carrying out of the contract, and the Council would not be =~ 
obliged to explain all the reasons for their hesitation. It was, 
no doubt, under advice they insisted on having such veri- 
fication of prices as was proposed. Many lawyers, and 
it may be judges also, would take the same view ofthe 
Council’s privilege. Mr. Justice Cozens-Harpby considered 
that they were not entitled to demand a different kind of __ 
verification from that offered by the plaintiff, and accord-~ 
ingly judgment was given inthe coutractor’s favour. His 
lordship, we presume, concluded that the comparing of 
a copy of a schedule with the original did not call for archi- 
tectural skill, or indeed for technical knowledge ofany kind. 
Every day there are hundreds of légal documents executed = 
after comparison by men who are not of the standing of a 
chartered accountant. ‘To insist on a change in one case © =" 
might lead to doubts in many others, and a good deal of 
the legal and other business of the country would in con-— 
sequence be disturbed. Looked at in that way the judge’s 
decision does nct affect architectural practice in, the least. ae 
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too frequently considered sufficient for a picture.” 
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paint signs for tavern keepers on most economical terms. 


expressed for him as in 1772. 


reach’ Paris. 
_It was probably by labouring as a colour grinder or ground 
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-. NICOLAS’ POUSSIN. 


LTHOUGH the works of ancient fatatees are not ¢ con- 
2 aN “$idered to be so useful to students as those which 
that _they should be: officially 


‘are modern, it is cee 


appreciated in academies art. 
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‘ Indeed, one of the uses - 


of those institutions.is to keep up an_interest in them and> 


their history. Sir Epwarp Poynter was therefore following 


precedents when, at the last distribution of prizes to the 


students of the Royal Academy, he discourséd upon the: 
‘He described the French + 


merits of NicoLas Poussin, . 
artist as “a study for those qualities of design and compo- 
sition to every artist who would rise above the commonplace 
imitation of everyday nature, which was in the present day 
To 
anyone holding the President’s office the attraction of 
PoussIN . would be found in the circumstarice — that 


ts powers were distinctly of the academic kind; 
.. that is to_say, ‘that salthough — they of - course included 


incessant and arduous study from the living model they 
were rather founded on the great works of RaPHAEL, 
Titran, CoRREGGIO or MicHEL ANGELO, and more par- 
ticularly on the beautiftil works of antiquity. with which 
Rome, where’ hé resided for the greater part of ‘his life, 


abounded, than derived directly from nature.” Sir Epwarb 


PovNtTer’s description of the painter corresponds with what 
was said’ by’ Sir JosHuA ReyNoLps in his fifth discourse. 
According ‘to ‘the first President of the Royal Academy, 
Poussin seemed to be’ bettér acquainted with ancient 
statues than the people who were about him, for, lke 
POLLIDORO, he studied the’ ancients so much that he ac- 
quired a habit of thinking in their way, and seemed to 
know perfectly the accents and gestures they would use on 
every occasion. ~ 

It cannot be said thu Poussin’s works are now of 


~~ much importance inthe market, although there was a time 


when they were prized, and indeed were considered necés- 
saty for every ithportant private collection. — It is, therefore, 
remarkable to find at the close of 1899 as much respect 
What is the cause of so 
enduring a reputation for the man, although his works are 
not appreciated by the majority of: lovers of pictures? To 


_ answer that question it is necessary to glance at the life of 


PoussIN and the period i in which he lived. 

He was born in’ 1594, at- atime when France was 
suffering from political, and religious excitement. It was in 
that year Henry IV., having renounced his early religion, 
was able to entér Paris, Four. years afterwards the Edict 
of Nantes was passed, and the king was enabled to drive 
away foreign enemies and to unite the different parties 
that had fought so long against each other, It was nota 
happy time for artists, for manyvof the old prejudices and 
restrictions remained. The greatest painter of the time 
was Simon Vouer, in whose work there were many traces 
of Medizevalism. Poussin was, however, able to obtain 
preliminary instructions in art without leaving the province 
of Normandy. When’ he, was .eighteen he contrived to 
His condition was almost that of a beggar. 


painter that he was permitted to’ enter the ateliers of some 
of the artists who then lived at Paris, such as Martin 
FREMINET, FERDINAND .ELLE and LALLEMAND. He was 
not-happy in imitating the works that were then approved. 


‘Some engravings from RAPHAEL by Marc Antonio had 


come before him, and the sight of them produced a similar 


effect to the. Sistine figures on RAPHAEL, and was the cont 
- méencement of a new era for the artist. 
Rome, but’ his poverty, was an obstacle. 
‘strolling painter through country towns, and was willing to 


He longed to visit 
re became a 


decorate churches or chateaux, and it may have been to 
We hear of him in Blois and in Lyons, and in 1623 he was 


happy to find. ‘shelter in the college of Laon, where ‘he 
met PHILIPPE DE CHAMPAIGNE.. Through him PoussIN 


_ obtained an introduction’ to DucuEsne, who, as painter-in- 
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FRANCOIS Duqunsnoy, better known as It: FIAMMINGO;" 
and ALGARDE, a sculptor from Bologna. “They weré-his| 
guides to antique art. In the ‘4/dobrandini Wedding, whieh | 
had ‘been discovered a few yeats before in! ‘Roine, Hie stiw 
what he accepted as the highest ideal of painting; a:copy 
of it. which he. then made is still preserved.” Reynotps | 
considered the painting to be the best relic of ancient! 
Roman art, but he did not imitate it. Poussty, it'the!l 
contrary, adopted it as his model; and there ies Hew of 
his works which ‘were without some relation td: “it. «i Heil. 
likewise copied ancient mosaics, and_ every noacaes ‘e+ 
could spare from. his easel was devoted to drawing’ rémains- 
of antiquity or scenes taken from the streets of Rome.% 
There was no French academy at Rome in those days, buts 
Poussin was able to gather around him a number of mea} 
whose conversation-was at least as inspiring’ as‘any- of thé 
Spa read before learned societies. In the seventeenth cen! 
tury Rome kept up. the tradition of the rivalry < between 
artists which marked the earlier period of the Renaissatice;-t 
but Poussry took no part in any quarrels. What was more-: 
remarkable, his character was so much respected he- Avas-4 
allowed to be independent of all the cliques. It was‘seen8 
that his principal motive was the attainment of skill out of } 
love of art; for. in disposing of his early works he: showed ‘ 
no commercial instinct. Poussin was fortunate in’ méeting | i 
with patrons such as CassIANO DEL Pozzo, for whem he- 
produced among. other: works the Sever Sacraments, of - 
which six are to. be found in England. Here it may be- 
mentioned, as showing the: power which Poussin once ; 
exercised over English collectors, that no less than thirteen: 
examples by him weré seen in the Manchester collection of, 
1357, and a far larger number could be obtained if Space = 
allowed. This is thé more remarkable when we know that: ° 
he painted no portraits of English visitors to Rome, and 
that his subjects were rather remote from everyday life and ; 
were not to be appreciated at a glance. “The housekeepers: 
who in many galleries were entrusted with the duty of 


_ explaining pictures must often have been puzzled when théy:: 


came to such groups as The Arts Inguiring of Rome why they-' 
do not Hlourish in Modern Times, The Woman of Magara, ' 
The Testament of Eudamidas, Ti he Preservation of the thats 
Pyrrhus, &c. 

Poussin could not restrict himself to classical sabes : 
although his inclinations were in that direction. In his time ¢ 
the necessity of paintings in churches continued to be, 
recognised, and it is related that during his first period in:- 
Rome he made a copy of Da Vincr’s Last Supper, as if it: 
were as important a model as the A/dobrandini Wedding: ' 
He was not so versatile a genius as the Milanese master, 
but he resembled him in his experimental system of dealing -. 
with painting. Da Vinci had a weakness for fauns and-?, 
Poussin for bacchanalians ; but both were disposed to be 
extremely sober in the selection aid in the realisation of .. 
their figures. ‘There was, however, a magic about Da VINCI 
of which there is not the: least trace in the French artist. | 
There is no such bewitching light and shade in Pousstn’s*. 
works as we:see in Da Vincr’s, and the Frenchman’s: - 
brilliant yellows and blues appear artless if we think - 
of Da Viners experiments in colour. According’ to. 
Reynotps, the Frenchman believed in the theory that ° 
treatment might be occasionally neglected in order: to. 
produce effect. He is said to have approved of GruLio — 
RoMANO’S inattention to chiaroscuro, and grouping ' 
of figures in the Battle of Constantine which he produced; 
from RapHAEL’s sketches, because in that way the con- . 
fusion of the battlefield is supposed to be suggested. In, 
his own Sacrifice to Silenus, the Triumph of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, and Perseus with Medusa’ Flead, he has availed. 
himself of a similar license. REYNOLDS says that in the- 
last work there is no principal figure, no principal light and 
no groups. Everything is confused, and in consequence he: 
turned away from it with disgust. Poussin no doubt must - 
have aiméd at producing an impression of that sort, for in 
general his works are remarkable for their sculpturesque ‘ 


ordinary to Marie DE MEDICIS, was stiperintending the dignity and gravity. Mr, Ruskin allows that he possessed 


decorative works in the Luxembourg. Through his ‘new.| a sternly Greek severity of treatment ; 


but he was too | 


friends he was able to obtain orders for various paintings. | much restrained, for, “‘ owing to his habit of never letting | 
hithself be free, he does nothing as well.as it ought to bey. 


~ He husbanded his resources, and in 1624,. being then in his 
thirtieth year, he» was rewarded. for. much self- Meni! by 
_ seeing Rome for the first time. 

oor friends who aided him at frst in Rome 5 were ° refined.” 


| 


done, rarely éven as well as hé can’ himself do it, and his, 
best beauty is poor, incomplete: and characterless, thoughos 
According to the English critic, ‘his. weaknesses » 
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arose from ‘being fed on medals, books and bas relievi 
instead of on nature, and by the want of any deep sensi- 
bility.” But on that account Poussin must be. always 
acceptable to the academic mind, which is put out by nature 
and to which realism is obnoxious. . :PoUssIN was_in a 
large measure the creator of modern academicism, and: he 
is still a power, although a shadowy one, in many schools of 
painting. , 
One of the reasons for the reverence in which he is 
held is owing to his possession of the science of compost: 
tion. In his early works especially every stroke appears to 
be the consequence of some law in his own mind, anda 
sense of unity is predominant. All his figures seem to have 
been well drilled, and to have placed themselves in the 
positions where they would produce most effect. There is 
always some connection between the groups, and among 
the figures there seems to be a scale of subordination. The 
distribution is manifest,and we must respect the foresight 


‘by which everything appears in its predetermined place. 


‘Ln general PoussiNn’s pictures correspond with the master- 
pieces of French literature in his time. In modern pictures 
a less rigid planning is considered desirable, for in life 
people when collected do not form groups which correspond 
with Poussin’s pictures. In his later works he was less 
bridled, but he was not a man who could enjoy liberty. 
‘The peculiar restraint he imposed on himself has had one 
strange effect. In his religious pictures there is no sign of 
emotion; we cannot imagine that he would sympathise 
with the most tragical scene he painted. As a consequence 
it has been considered that Poussin was not a believer, and 
that Christian and Pagan legends were treated by him with 
equally cold impartiality. How far that was the case 
cannot be known. It would be dangerous in the seven- 
teenth century to give even a slight indication of scepticism, 
and Poussin was a silent, self-collected man who was 
impenetrable to ordinary eyes. - (eRe 
There is no doubt that the classic spirit in a modified 
ferm is to be seen in his works, but there is a very great 
difference between his efforts to. realise scenes of ancient 
life and those which are produced in our’day. He was 


- assiduous in drawing remains of ancient buildings, but he |. 


was wanting in the courage which was necessary to recon- 
struct one. There is always much conventionalism about 
his backgrounds. Similar shortcomings are to be found in’ 
his costumes; his figures do not wear the garb of Athens or 
Rome; they are sometimes scantily clad, but some are 
seen in cumbrous robes of a form fer which no evidence 
could be produced. His representations of classical scenes 
have qualities wuich are not to be found in those of the 
Ytalian masters. It is plain, however, from what is recorded, 
that his style was admired in Rome, for he received com: 
missions from the Vatican as well as from many Italians. 
Poussin’s fame in Rome stood so high, RtcHELixu felt 
it was impolitic that so eminent an artist should have no 
connection with his .own country. - De. Noyers, the 
> superintendent of buildings, arts and manufactures, was 
-accordingly charged with the task of attracting Poussin 
‘to Paris. The painter was happy among strangers, and he 
‘felt that no compensation could be found for the loss 
of the examples of, ancient art which environed him 
in ;Italy. . The negotiations occupied two years, and it 
was not until 1641 that Poussin, who was then in his forty- 
seventh year, allowed himself to be conveyed to the French 
capital. Louis XIII. created him painter in ordinary, and 
expressed the desire that the painter should accept no 
private commissions, A house in the Tuileries garden was 
placed at his disposal and other marks of royal favour were 
bestowed on him. RICHELIEU. was no less 1avourable to 
Poussin -. But his fellow painters were not friendly. 
POUSSIN was asked to design some frontispieces for books 
which were to be issued from the royal printing office. 
His efforts were not considered successful, and he then 
‘discovered there was a host of rivals who were disposed _ to 
contest his ability. Poussin did not take long to prove 
that he was not to be judged bysfrontispieces. | He painted 
some altar-pieces which were considered to. be 
by most people, although Simon Vous and his party main- 


tained there were figures in them which were suggestive. of 


Pagan deities. _He found, too, - that -his commissions 


became too burdensome. - He was expected to prepare- 


designs for tapestry as well as for works in.grisaille for a new 
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gallery in the Louvre. Several artists were assigned to him 
as assistants, but they were not loyal. . Poussin could not 
endure his position for more than a couple of years, and in 
the beginning of 1643’he retured to his asylum-in Rome, 
After the fashion of the time he took his revenge by painting 
a ceiling-piece, of which the subject was Time Detivering 
Truth from the Yoke of Hate and Envy. 2 ; 

It was after his returt: to Rome he: painted the picture 
which is-the most popular of his works, -Zhe Arcadian 
Shepherds deciphering the inscription on a tomb, Et in 


Arcadia ego,” which perhaps might be freely interpreted as 


meaning, “I once enjoyed royal favour in Paris.” In that 
picture, which is now in the Louvre, the tomb stands in a 


country spot where glimpses are to be had of distant moun- | 


tains, of water. and: of ground which is broken up in a 
manner which would not please an agriculturist. But a 
finer example of his skill asa landscapist is his Déogenes 
throwing away fs Sheil. Like his figures Poussin’s 
landscapes are composed in a learned manner, but they 
have received admiration from excellent judges. GOETHE 
praised them, but the imitation of them by other artists found 


little favour withhim. Mr. Ruskin has declared that Poussin’s | 
landscapes ‘‘ are incomparably nobler than CLAupgE’s,” but — 


that judgment may have been somewhat inspired by the feel- 
ing of TURNER towards the Lorraine landscapist. Poussin 
studied details and fragments from nature, but no stretch of 
country which he has represented can be considered as a 
reproduction of any scene that exists. 


He lived for. over twenty years after he returned. to 


Rome, dying in 1665. He left. the modest’ fortune of 
15,000 Roman crowns to be divided among -his relations. 
He was buried in the common grave of_the poor belonging 


to the parish in which he lived, and although p’AcINcoURT _ 


erected-a bust of him in the Panthéon, and a mausoleum 
bearing his name is to-be seen in one of the Roman 


s 


churches, his remains are mouldering in another place, to — 


form part of the soil which he more admired than that of 


his birthplace. 


WELLS CATHEDRAL* ~~ 
the chapter on the “Principles of Proportion” which 
Edward Cresy introduced in his “ Encyclopedia of Civil 


Is 


Engineering,” he has the following remarks on the cathedral — 


and chapter-house at Wells:—Wells Cathedral has some 
peculiarities in its construction, particularly in the application 


of its arched buttresses; they pitch against a stone corbel pita. 


inserted below the springing of the middle vault, and’a tangent 
drawn at the back’of the vault-and elongated determines the 
inclination of the top of the flying buttress ; here some improve- 
ment is shown upon those at Salisbury. The masonry of the 
arches is admirably constructed, and _ the joints all radiate to a 
common centre. The total width of this cathedral from face 
to face of the buttress is 86 feet 5 inches, and that of the nave 


31 feet 10 inches, instead of 28 feet 10} inches, as it wotld have ~ 


been if a third had been adopted ; the side aisles are also 
diminished in consequence, being only 13 feet 7} inches in the 


clear ; they are, however, equal to the buttress, outer wall and 
main pillar.added together, the first projecting 2 feet 8 inches, — 
the second or otiter wall being 6 feet in thickness and the piers _ 
5 feet diameter, whilst the width of the side aisle measures — 
13 feet 7} inches, an approximation sufficiently near to suppose . 
that the proportions of thirds was still adopted in practice. - 
The nave has been increased at the expense of the sidevaisles, © 
and its height is 68 feet 9 inches to the top of the vaulting — 


from the pavement. - i 


~~ 


* See dihistrat Oris, ae. Ss 
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doubt arose from the. extraordinary facility it afforded them in 


setting out their several works. What can be more simple or 
more beautiful than the distribution of this edifice ?. Within 
a circle a hexagon is. set out, the perpendicular sides of which 
mark the. outer faces of the buttresses ; ; the junctions of the 
angles; by forming a base to every two sides, produce 
the: two. equilateral triangles, which subdivided not. only 
enable us to arrange the other portions accurately, but also to 
measure with the greatest nicety - their relative dimensions. 
The quantities of material employed in construction can be 
€stimated by such means much more easily than by measuring 
each portion separately, cubing it, and adding the numerous 
dimensions so obtained together. There is decidedly more 
simplicity in thé former than in the latter system ; the area of 
one triangle being: found we at once know that of all the rest, 
-In the subject before us the distance from 
of one buttress to that of the other is 31 feet 6 inches, 
and @ | diameter taken through them at this level is 92 feet ; 
om ‘the buttresses the outer side measures 26 feet and the 
inner 21 feet 6 inches, the respective radii of the circles which 
comprise the octangular outer walls and the void being 38 feet 
and 31 feet 5inches Hence we find that the entire area of the 
building without the buttress is ; : : 3,264 feet 
The area of the void s 3 4 i e270 
And of the walls or points of support 1,088, 
At the level of the crypt above the outer plinth we have 
these regular proportions two-thirds void and one-third walls. 

. The height of the entire building, from the pavement to the 
top of the parapet, is 72 feet 6 inches, and to the top of the 
pinnacles 92 feet, the total height being equal to the extreme 
diameter taken above the plinth moulding on the outside. The 
interior of this chapter-house exhibits the most perfect pro- 
portions as well as appropriate decorations ; the eight windows, 
divided into four bays, have their heads filled in with circles set 
out upon equilateral triangles ; the vaulted stone roof. rests 
partly upon the octangular central pillar, 3 feet in diameter, 
surrounded by sixteen small columns, one at each angle and 
another between ; the height of the pillar is 22 feet 8 inches. 

Thoroughly to comprehend the expression as well as use of 
the various members found in the architecture of the Middle 
Ages, we must trace the progress made in vaulting and observe 
the changes it underwent from the simple cylindrical to the 
more complex and difficult display of fan tracery or conoidal 
arches. The ridge ribs, or liernes’as they are.termed, in the 
crypt. ofthe chapter-house at Wells pass from the centre of the 
building to the. middle of each buttress; the diagonals, of 
craissées, mitre into them as well as into the formerets or ribs 
against the:outer walls. 

:Inmthe vaulting of the chapter- room we have evidence of 
greater refinement, and an. improvement in the decoration by 
the addition of a number of intermediate ribs terminating 
against the octangular one in the middle. At a later period we 
find transverse ribs made use of, then others between, but 
although the design may seem complicated, yet when laid down 
the; plan: will <assume the greatest simplicity. When. this 
systém had been carried out to a considerable extent the fan 
tracery was introduced, and although apparently more difficult 


the: 


- of execution, it is far more scientific in its application and 


arrangement, evincing a higher knowledge of mathematical 


_ principles and geometry, and is another evidence of the gradual 


progress of the mind towards perfection in this style of archi- 
tecture. 


= 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
\ Monday evening last at Conduit Street, Mr. Wiliam 
Emerson, president, in the chair. 
‘The hon. secretary announced the decease of Mr. Stephen 
William Williams, F.S.A., who was elected Fellow in 1886. 
Mr. Thos. Blashill read a paper entitled, 


The ‘Architect in Re lation to Fire Prevention. 


- Fire- resisting construction has been made prominent by 
the Institute from time to time, but it is difficult to keep 
pace with increasing needs. Buildings are more lofty and 
more crowded, and more closely packed with inflammable 
goods. Old residential buildings are turned into ware- 
houses, the construction being actually altered for the 
worse. The Cripplegate fire was a case in point. Were it 
not? for an -efficient Fire Brigade we should recognise 
that fire‘ risks are increasing in spite of Building Acts. 
There is*no law to prevent this or to require ‘efficient 
protection of persons ‘and ’ property, and the architect 
must in many ways go beyond legal “requirements. It is 
he. who knows the risks and the proper remedies, and he 
cannot escape responsibility. The public is absolutely reckless 


_of-<danger. until some fatality occurs, then it looks out for a 


__ Scapegoat. 


Four provincial theatres were burned during the 
fast month. Poca no one was in the buildings at the 


‘tarred boarding or the like. 


time of the outbreak: for in one case at least the building was 
stuffed with scenery if a way one would not think tobe now 
possible: In London within the past week lives have been lost 
by an ordinary shop. fire.. Means of prevention must be sought: 
Fire-resisting materials are getting much more available, and 
they only should be used. They should be applied: scientific- 


ally so as'to minimise danger. We are much behind foreign 
countries in our regulations for public and private Denes as 
regards fire prevention, — 4 

It is a hundred times ‘more: important to the present geniera- 
tion that old buildings should be fire-resisting than that new; 
buildings should be:.so built.. The power to-compel this is 
very limited. The architect should get it done voluntarily. 
Fire and panic. in places:of worship are rare; therefore pro- 
visions for safety have not. been very:much considered - The 
greatest catastrophes from fire, ‘however, have occurred in 
churches, and there are plenty of narrow escapes even now. ©: 

There are about ten fires in the Metropolis every day—not 
a large average considering the number of. buildings... Fire 
insurance discourages: foresight and precaution. - Hence come 
risk and loss of life—the latter too frequent, though happily not 
to any great extent at one time. The public appear absolutely 
indifferent, and laugh at precautions whether in places of 
assembly, workshops or houses. This is not the view'to be 
taken by the architect. He should be a diligent student in. 
such matters, if not an expert. He should try to work with: 
the municipal authorities, and not thwart them, or be content 
with fulfilling the bare letter of the-law: 

All laws which affect one’s temporary interests seem har oe 
Parliament will never pass building laws which go as far as. 
students or experts think to be necessary, nor even so far_as the 
skilled and prudent architect may consider it advisableto carry 
out in his work In all our recent dealings with places of public 
amusement and factories an enormous amount of. improvement 
has been effected by the public voluntarily. When such is the 


case the law can gradually be strengthened so as to bring un-: 


willing persons into line 

The architect can do much more than he may expect to per-. 
suade and convince his client that good building is cheap 
building in the end. The rebuilding of the Cripplegate area 
is a striking instance of what may be done in individual cases’ 
by the action of the architects, lessees and ground landlords. 
We may hope to raise the general standard of practice to such! 
a level as the Institute feels to be necessary ; 

The following contribution by Mr. Arthur Cates was: 
read :— 

I had hoped to have been able to be present this evening, 
and derive pleasure and instruction from hearing Mr. Blashill’s 
paper on “The Architect in Relation to Fire Prevention,” 
which from the abstract sent me on Saturday appears aimed:to: 
bring before architects™the serious responsibility sueehing. Le 
them in this matter. 

I had also intended to have endeavoured to emphasise ir in: 
the most forcible manner ‘the lesson of West Ham,” where an; 
admirably-equipped Polytechnic Institute—recently erected and; 
furnished at great cost—has been wrecked and much_ loss, 
incurred, apparently because the very able and clever architec ts, 
possibly ‘for economy, or merely following the ordinary routine, | 
had been content to construct the roofs i in the ordinary” manfier,” 
without taking any “ fire-resisting ” precautions. 

This lesson, one only, but the latest of a long series, should’: 
be taken to heart by all architects, and by all ‘those who may 
have the control of similar buildings, private houses and, 
mansions, which have been built or are to be built, so that 
due precautions may be taken by modifying the existing, 
dangerous cons.ruction, and securing that no like error should, 
be again committed, 

For something like thirty years past I have been 
endeavouring to advance fire-resisting construction by imposing, ° 
as far as possible, conditions requiring it im any important: 
buildings which I might be able to influence or control | As- 
experience has progressed and suitable materials become: 
better known and more available, these conditions ultimately, 
assumed the form that “ All floors, partitions and roofs should 
be fire-resisting, and ‘all iron'and steel construction, columns, ' 
stanchions and girders should be effectually protected by fire-* 
resisting material” As regards the construction of roofs and’ 
protection of ironwork, [have sometimes found considerable diffi-’ 
culty in obtaining even partial compliance, the conditions bemg' 
declared by architects of position‘to be beyond the requirements/ 
of the Building Act—vexatious and needless ; 
has fully: proved their importance and value. 

| The provisions of the Building Act as to roofs, that they. 
should be covered with slate, tiles, metal, or other incom-., 


bustible’ material, has probably led to the ‘idea that this was. 


sufficient protection ; but this legislation is only the minimum, 
and solely intended to prevent the use of such cov erings as” 
The Act of 1894, in ‘section 62," 
providing that any storey’ constructed in the roof at a height of - 
above 60 feet from the street level should be of fire-resisting 
materials throughout, has been a slight advance. in the, right. ~ 


but snpatenee! : 


i ' 


os 
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direction ; but if the-condition stated of a storey in the roof | immediate. use... But “Prevention is better than cure ;” and- mg 
does not exist, it would seem that the enactment has ho effect, however complete the fire hydrant service may be, it doesnot 
and the roofs may be constructed in the ordinary combustible | 1n one. atom diminish the necessity for the construction of the: ; 
manner. How much better it would"have been to have simply | roof being fire-resisting, so as to prevent that remarkable and ee 
declared that all roofs, the lowest part’ of which are. above | sudden spread of fire which:a solitary hydrant here and there <= 
60-feet from the street level, should be throughout of fire- | could not effectively combat or control. ~ nas; ie or eat age 
resisting construction ; or, better still, if the limit had been The severe test experiments conducted by the British Fire. | 
fixed at 50 feet.. However, whether there is legislation or not, | Prevention Committee are affording means for judging of the. 
it is clearly incumbent on the architects’ of all buildings of any, comparative fire-resistance of various materials, and collecting = = 
importance, public or private, to so construct the roofs as to information of great value, which should much assist arc itects. : 
prevent the occurrence of catastrophes: which so often arise in the selection of such materials as may be most likely to mini; 
from the ordinary system of roof construction. : - . | mise the spread of fire, and itis much to be regretted that for 
There is in the library a recently-published book dealing | some mysterious and unexplained cause the executive com—- = 
with the subject of fire prevention in’ a very exhaustive manner | mittee should have decided to withdraw “from sending an — 
—“The Fireproofing of Steel Buildings,” by J. H. Freitag | exhibit to Paris next year. WRC Sy - STS ge 
(New York and London, 1899). In the chapter on “ Fires in There are many other important matters which might be 
Fireproof Buildings (so-called),” the author mentions the dictum | dealt with, such as the avoidance of continuous hollow spaces. ito 
of a leading fire official in New York :—“A building of brick under floor surfaces and in partitions, at the back of skirtings, oi 
and yellow pine in case of fire is easier’ to manage, and the dados and wall linings, the external protection ot window open- i 
contents have more chance of being saved, than in a modern | ings in light areas and narrow stieets, the prohibition of com-  ~ 
fireproof building.” This opinion will certainly; from a fireman’s | position tubing for gas services, the regulation of swing burners — 
point of view, be confirmed by’ the ‘experience ‘of great | to avoid contact with combustible material, &c., while not the anv 
London fires. The earliest instance I can recall occurred | least ‘source of danger is the present mania of the shopkeeper Rc ee 
more than fifty yearsago. I was engaged on the drawings of | to have his shop front all plate glass undivided by. piers, with 
an addition to an old warehouse. The new work was carried | grand stone facades above the ground floor resting on iron 
out in the most scientific method of that day, ‘as absolutely fire- | construction, so arranged that no apparent support is visible— = 
proof—with cast-iron columns and girders with brick arches— | this and the extension of shops oyer the forecourts of suburban - 
and we were very proud of it. Soon after the building had been | houses, including many in one establishment, would seem to 
completed and occupied and filled with goods, a great fire | need some legislative action to control. eae eRe Sy: 
broke out in it, -with the result that our fine new scientific struc- The warmest thanks of the Institute, of the profession and 
ture practically disappeared in a heap of rubbish, while the old | of the public are certainly due to Mr. Blashill for having so 
warehouse, with its great timber posts‘and beams and thick | kindly undertaken to fill up a gap in our proceedings, by 
well-tongued floors, escaped with comparatively little damage. | placing before us the result of his long and varied experience 


Instances of this kind may be repeated over and over again, | in the official position-he has held with so much credit tohim= = 
but they cannot affect publlc buildings or private mansions, |. self, and aiding in the consideration and discussion of a subject = 
which are not stored with masses of combustible matter, which | of such vital importance to the community. — ee. eee 
when burning generate great heat and maintain it for long ‘Mr. D. Waterlow, chairman of the Building Act committee 
periods ;* nor can they absolve the architect in these days | of the London County Council, said he spoke purelyand simply = 


from the responsibility of making the roof of his buildings, as | as a layman. The committee on which he served dealt withthe 
far as possible, fire-resisting, protecting the iron construction | saving of human life, and the question of cost towards thatend = 
from fire action, and taking all precautions to-preclude the pos- | could not be considered, Safety in buildings should outweigh = 
sibility of the rapid spread of fire. : , cost in importance, — In the provision of means of escape from ~ ae 
Two instances may be mentioned which appear to justify | high buildings the County Council could only control new. Say 
these remarks. So far as could be seen from the outside, the | erections, and it would be well, therefore, for architects to = 
roof of a quasi-public building recently erected, in which a | remember this in connection with repairs to old buildings, and - 
valuable library will be housed, has been constructed in the | to do all in their power to make them safe from fire. = 5 
ordinary manner of fir rafters and boarding, without any pro- Sir John Taylor said he had-the greatest sympathy with _ 
vision for protection from fire, while the greatest care has been | the object of Mr. Blashill in bringing the matter of Bre so 
taken to render the floors fire-resisting, and in one of the | prevention before the Institute, and many of the remarks in ~ 
prominent West-end streets a very handsome stone-fronted | the paper were most practicable. Mr. Blashill had alluded to 
shop-building just finished is carried by ifon or steel stanchions | the fact that sufficient progress had not been made in fire 
on the ground-floor, all exposed and unprotected. ‘prevention in recent years. The earliest example that he. (the: « 
The immense importance of the subject, and the certainty | speaker) knew of was in the National Gallery, where the floor- = = 
that when a roof of ordinary construction is well alight it is | ing had been constructed of fired pots. Still,in the introduction — 
difficult, if not impossible, to extinguish the fire, and that even. | Of this construction the architect was ahead of his time. The 
if success therein is attained it can only be by the lavish appli--) provision required by Mr. Blashill, that all flooring should be - 
cation of water, hardly less destructive. to the contents of the | nailed close down: on. the concrete, and the ceilings treated 
building than fire itself, leads me to. yenture..to suggest that | Similarly, had a, disadvantage, for it then became difficult to 
those who have the charge of the great buildings containing | deal. satisfactorily with the numerous wires and pipes ina 
our national treasures of nature and of art should see that | building, which would thus’ be exposed. The roofs,of the ~~ 
effective measures are promptly takea to place any such roofs Record Office and the new Admiralty building were fireproof, A: : 
as may require it--should there be any—in a reasonable con- Mr. E. W. Riley also joined in the discussion, and quoted =. 
dition of fire-resistance. No question of economy should be | several by-laws framed in the Greater New York Building 
allowed to intervene, and delay the prompt and effective | Code. Z a tse =e 
execution of such works as may be necessary,,if at all; to pre- |; Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, who proposed a vote of thanks, said 
clude the possibility of a catastrophe which might involve the | architects were too ready to think fire-prevention had been 
destruction of national treasures of inestimable, value. | arrived at when the Building Act by-laws had been complied - 
Without venturing for one’ moment to ‘presume or even to | With. Architects should understand that these by-laws were 
Suggest that they are intended to-be otherwise, it would. be.a |:only a minimum. ; se MIRE Giri pes 
reat public satisfaction if an assurance could be given that,the | _ Mr. H. H. Statham, in seconding the vote, said he preferred —_ 
roofs. of the new buildings of the Victoria‘and Albert Museum, | for safety in egress a symmetrical plan to one that was angular.) 
South Kensington, the Royal College of Science, the new | The symmetrical plan gave eqtial exit on each side. «1 


Public Offices, &c., will be so constructed as to be perfectly fire: | Mr. C. Forster Hayward also joined in the discussion. 
: Mr. Blashill briefly‘réturned thanks. =~ ©) > “> 


resisting. ; 
lam well aware that great confidencé ‘is placed. in’ having 


plenty of fire hydrants in and about’ a building « Not for one |. 
moment would I depreciate their value or importance, especially_| | 
if they are ever ready for use. Too often the -hose is neatly” 
coiled as the centre feature of a fire arrangement, surrounded | 
by the branch and other implements, and “enclésed ‘in a hand: 
some-glass case like valuable’ object in'a museum: ’ ‘Thus, if 


fie me: a } 
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4 Bee’ ordinary, monthly meeting of this Society was held at. 
required for use, the coupling up of hose to hydrant and branch | + the School of Art on the 13th inst. The president (Mry 
to hose is necessitated, operations which to inexperiénced and'| Joseph Smith) was in the chair, and among those present were! |: 

‘untrained hands are not very easy, and in any case may lead Messrs. E. M. Gibbs, J. R. Wigfull, C.Gibson, C F.AInnocent,* 
to serious delay and confusion, which would: be avoided by the H. L; Paterson, W. C. Fenton (hons«sec ),: J.T. Cooky:Je-Ritie 
hose and branch being kept coupled up to the hydrant. ready for Hall, A. H. Holland, G»E.-Turner, J, A. Peather and:others.. «» 

ming A a feat ; Ls Mr. R. W.. Fowler. wrote apologising for unayoidable..* _ 

* Light goods, however, will produce intense heat and burn with | absence. siete eS Ss 


ety x ‘ of PTS ttn Stason Rae ee mins 4 LEER ESR em 

great rapidity, as. evidenced in the case of the Portland Bazaar many A ballot was taken, and the following gentlemen were .. 
years ago, where the most remarkable destruction and distortion of the | elected as associates :—Messrs. R. B. Brook: Greaves, -H. S. . 

iron’girders was caused in the few minutes the fire lasted; 4, Hague, G. Osborn, and as student Mr. H. Appleby: Two os 
= : +2 B he tis wee xe es * ras, : Me A is Ai 


. 


, for at the next meeting. 
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gentlemen were nominated for membership, and will be balloted 

» Professor T. Roger Smith, F.R.I B.A., of London, delivered 
a lecture on “Oriental and Indian Architecture.” He 
began by pointing out the differences between Western 
and Eastern architecture and art generally, © resulting 
largely from differences in race, in climates, and in 
religion. The earliest monuments in India were topes or 
mounds for the preservation of sacred relics. These are 
Buddhist, and date back to before the Christian era. 


stone, imitating timber, and profusely enriched. The carving 
from the Amravate stope, now in the British Museum, was 


__ elaborate and extensive. Buddhism was succeeded by the Jain 


religion and architecture, whose temples included high roofs 
and domes, and furnished suggestions for what followed. In 
all Indian architecture profuse ornament and constant repetition 
were invariable, The high pyramidal roof was constantly met 
with, also the pier and bracket. Another feature of constant 


- occurrence was slabs of stone perforated in patterns to fill windows 


with. _ Most of the great temples stood in an extensive enclosure, 


. with gateways with high roofs. Next came the true Hindu temples, 
. which differed in the north and south of India: the high roofs in 


the north were straight sided and profusely ornamented, while in 
the south lofty gourd-shaped domes were employed, differently 
ornamented. The Saracenic or Mahommedan architecture, 
which was the next type, introduced by Mogul invaders in the 
eleventh century, had its origin in Arabia, Egypt and Syria. 
The lecturer described the nature of a mosque, pointed out the 
early introductions of the pointed arch Mahommedan buildings 
in Delhi, Ahmedabad and Agra, and went on to describe in de- 
tail the Taj at Agra. The lecture was illustrated by lantern photo- 
graphs of temples in various parts of India, and of the Buddhist 
tope at Sauchi, and of Saracenic buildings in Cairo and in India. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer on the 
motion. of. Mr E. M. Gibbs, seconded by Mr. J. R. Wigfull, 
and supported by the President and Mr. H. L. Paterson. 


MODERN COLOMBO.* 


HE first great change in modern Colombo took place in 
1869, when Governor Sir Hercules Robinson got authority 

to demolish Cohorn’s fortifications, obsolete as they were for 
purposes of defence, and requiring 6,0co men properly to man 


them. The levelling of the walls and filling up of the moat | 


made the fort much more accessible and healthy, an important 
matter since here all the banks and nearly all the mercantile 
offices, big retail stores and Government offices, as well as 


“ some of the principal hotels, are found. Facing the sea, on 


the site of the old wall, military barracks were erected, and 
this handsome range of buildings, in-an unequalled position 
for fresh air, is among the finest barracks for British troops in 
all the East. The military married quarters and hospital were 
at the same time erected on the side of Galle Face, and alto- 
gether these buildings added much to the appearance of the 


_ western side of the city. The disbandment of the local rifle 
- regiment followed, most of the Malays and Sepoys being, how- 
. ever, drafted with their consent into a newly-constituted police 
. force, and very much under their old officers. 


New banks and 
mercantile offices of two storeys now became the rule in the 
Fort, the landlords and builders being chiefly wealthy natives, 
only too ready to invest their ‘capital in big houses when 
assured of adequate rent. The old Oriental Bank, under its 
able and veteran_manager, Mr. George Smyttan Duff (still 
alive and I suppose the doyen, as well as about the most suc- 


_.cessful of Eastern bankers), first led the way with a massive 


block of buildings This is now occupied by the Hong Kong 


and Shanghai and Chartered Banks ; while we have besides in 


the Fort suitable and handsomely located branches of the 


- Mercantile Bank and Bank of Madras, and more lately, though 


it has become almost our leading office, of the National Bank 
of India. This brings me to the later building developments 
within the Fort in the rise and expansion of the Grand 


’ Oriental Hotel and Wharf and Warehouse Company, of 


the Bristol Hotel, of a number of fine mercantile and 
offices—notably our new General Post Office— 
the Victoria. Arcade-. erected. under 
the auspices of the Fort Land Company, which the present 


‘ governor has happily called the Fort Improvement Company, 


and in whose block among others.the agency of the Peninsular 


_and Oriental Company finds a fitting office. The lower portion 
“(asin the case of the Grand Oriental Hotel) is fitted up for 
‘shops, principally dealers in the gems and curios for which 


Ceylon is famous, and the Victoria Arcade affords a nice place 


_ of rest arid shelter to- passengers or other visitors, while the 


- first floor is occupied by offices, and above are’ residential flats, 
a new feature in*Colombo. This*modern block. of _ buildings is 


*-From’a paper-by Mr. James Ferguson; read ‘at’ & meeting of the 


Foreign and Colonial Section of the Society of Arts, 


Round 
these are procession paths, enclosed by gréat posts and rails in 


a great improvement on the old godowns, and offers a pleasing 
indication of enterprise to fresh arrivals, as do also the new 
offices of the National Bank of India, to be followed by-hand- 
some stores and offices for our greatest’ importing house 
(Cargills, Limited), and, further on, the handsome block now - 
being erected for Mr. Davis, of Melbourne. 

But I must also refer to the rise of “a new Colombo” in 
that portion of the city known as Cinnamon Gardens, and 
which was all covered with cinnamon bushes from Turret Road 
eastwards within my time. With wise prescience the Government 
first laid out an extensive park and flower gardens, and then sold 
the surrounding land for building purposes.’ Here, then, within 
the past thirty years has sprung upa large number of residential 
bungalows in what is a favourite division of the town, inter- 
sected by delightful gravelled roads called after successive 
British governors. The most prominent building, and perhaps 
the most stately, with the finest site in the island, is the Colombo 
Museum, which we owe to the esthetic taste and progressive 
spirit of governor Sir Wm. Gregory, Mr. J. G. Smither being 
the very competent architect; just as Mr. Tomalin designed 
the new General Post Office, perhaps our next most imposing 
public edifice. At the further end of the Cinnamon Gardens 
division a lunatic asylum has been erected on a somewhat 
cumbrous plan, and in another direction will be found the group 
of buildings comprising the extensive civil hospital of Colombo 
in all its divisions, and the medical schools, much being due to 
private munificence, more particularly of the philanthropic 
Sinhalese De Soyza family, whose head first came into pro- 
minence through his splendid entertainment to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh in 1870 at his Bambalapitya residence, since 
known as Alfred House. Time would fail. me to remark on all 
the noteworthy edifices and institutions in the capital of Ceylon, 
but mention must be made of the grand old Wolfendalh 
Church, crowning an eminence — overlooking the native 
town, and erected in 1746 for the Reformed Dutch Presby- 
terians, It isa massive building and contains ‘the graves -of 
many of the Dutch governors, whose names and arms are 
carved on the stone floor or hung on the walls. Governor 
Gregory took a special interest in this structure, and presented 
some artistic windows to it. Then there is the Anglican 
Cathedral and College at Mutwall, St. Lucia’s Roman_ Catholic 
Cathedral and the several churches and chapels, mosques and 
temples, educational colleges and high schools in different parts 


| of the town belonging to the different religious bodies, as well 


as the colleges and schools of the Government. Then the 


| town hall and market buildings should not be forgotten any 


more, than the public hall, with its fittings for. concerts or 
theatricals. The law courts and several departmental offices 
are worthy of attention. 

I have alluded to the Victoria Park, and it is satisfactory ta 
know that in other parts of the town provision has been made 
for open spaces and recreation grounds—the . Campbell 
Gardens, the extensive Havelock racecourse, the golfing, hockey 
and cricket-grounds, the racket-court and Galle Face esplanade 
being prominent. ~ 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T a meeting of this Association, in the Royal Institution, 
A on the 13th inst., Mr. F. W. Deas, architect, read a paper 
on “ Twelfth-century Buildings in South-Eastern Italy” After 
a short historical introductory description of the character of 
that part’of the province of Apulia which borders the Adriatic, 
the lecturer dealt with various churches, dating from the end 
of the eleventh to the middle of the thirteenth century 
These were fairly similar in plan and treatment. A lofty, 
narrow nave was flanked by side aisles with recessed 
chapels, the transept was aisleless and of the full height of the 
nave, and no chancel intervened between the eastern apse and 
the body,of the church. The building material was tufa or 
travertine with a free use of marble, and the colour of the walls 
from long weathering was sometimes of great beauty. Splendid 
as were these churches in their scale, proportion and simple 
decorative treatment, they were not less noteworthy for the 
spirit and execution of the carved ornament, which, at its best, 
ranked beside the noblest carving in the world. . This was 
found especially at Trani, Bari and Bitonto, illustrations of 
which, along with many other churches, were given by lime- 
light. 


Mr. Richard Boyse Osborne, a well-known Americar 
engineer, died at Lenside, Pa. He was born in London in 
1815.. Having migrated to America he became a draughtsman 
on the Philadelphia Reading Railway. He-rose to the position 
of‘chief engineer. Subsequently he went-to Ireland, whére he 
was chief engineer of the Waterford and Limerick «Railway. 
On his return to America he took charge of the Camden and 
Atlantic Railroad, and laid out Atlantic City. Ee 


A 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ALTHOUGH it has been said that the excessive luxuriance 
- and pomposity characteristic of the Louis QuaTorzE style 

correspond with the orations of Bossurrt, the works of that 
bishop have received due appreciation in England. He 
has been described by an English historian as “the greatest 
doctor the Church of Rome has produced since the schism 
of the sixteenth century.” He died in 1704, and during 
the long period which has elapsed no effort was made by 
his countrymen to raise a memorial of him. In his case it 
was, we suppose, considered, as in that of SHAKESPEARE, 
that his works were sufficient to preserve his memory among 
men. The neglect in France is now about to be atoned 
for. M. Ernest Dusois, who this year was awarded the 
médaille d’honneur of the Salon, has received a commission 
to prepare a memorial of the great orator. The arrange- 
ment will correspond with the ideal for such works which 
is now popular in France. ‘The statue of the Bishop of 
Meaux will have around the pedestal various figures, but 
they will not be of the allegorical class generally adopted. 
They will be representative of notabilities who form the 
subject of some Orations Funebres: one will be Queen 
HENRIETTA, the wife of our CHARLES I. ; another will be 
Sister LouIsE ; a third will be the renowned Commander 
TURENNE ; there will be also the Daupuin, who was a pupil 
of BossuEtT, and the Grand Conpé, whose military successes 
were described by the orator. The memorial will be about 
20 feet high, and is to be placed in the cathedral of Meaux. 


SoME of our readers are able to recall the paintings by 
M. VASILI VERESCHTSCHAGIN as they were exhibited in 
London. But however much the artist was admired for 
his courage, we doubt whether he was able to dispose of 
many of his works in England. He has represented war 
without any of the pride, pomp and circumstance which 
were dear to OTHELLO and other captains. The terrible 
reality of the bzttlefield is presented under many aspects. 
If the Russian artist had been employed: by the Peace 
Society, he could nct have produced a stronger argument 
in favour of their principles. Whether he was prudent 
and regardful of his own interest in. devoting him- 
self to such a task may be doubted, for his works 
are not adapted for ordinary collectors. M. -VERESCHT- 
SCHAGIN. has, however, made a claim for the prize 
of 200,000 crowns which ALFRED Nore, the Swede, 
who had spent his life in inventing more destructive 


ammunition than had existed, resolved to bestow, as if to- 


make compensation by rewarding works that would promote 
peace and goodwill among men. The painter considers 
that he deserves a reward because he was present in several 
battles in order that he m'ght produce truthful representa- 
tions of actual war. His pictures have gone round the 
world, and have everywhere made people realise how martial 
glory was won. So impressive was his collection that in 
Berlin soldiers were prohibited from visiting it. No 
sermon against war could be so effectual as a sight of 
M. VERESCHTSCHAGIN’S works, and he undoubtedly merits 
to have some share from the funds which are intended to 
promote universal and enduring peace. 


THE Housing of the Working Classes committee of the 
London County Council have been advised that the Council 
cannot acquire land outside the county for the erection of 
working-class dwellings. In consequence they had been 
unable to accept the offer of Sir SAMUEL Monracu, M.P., 
of several acres of land in the neighbourhood of Edmonton 
which would serve as dwellings for the working classes. 
The committee propose that the Home Secretary should be 
asked to receive a deputation from the Council on the 
matter, with a view to urging him to introduce a Bill in the 
next session of Parliament for amendment of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act ia order to surmount the diffi. 
culty. There would probably be no obstacle raised against 
such amendment as is proposed if the County Council 
were satisfied with acquiring land. But-what is sought is not 
merely land, but power-to erect dwellings for the working 
classes. In that way there will be an interference with indi. 
vidual enterprise, and the Works committee will have a new 
field for experimenting at the public cost. An indication of 


-awhat is contemplated is suggested by.another report of the 
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Housing committee. A scheme is proposed for expending 
about half a million in the parishes of Tooting Graveriey 
and Streatham. About 38 acres of land wi ll be purchased, 
and thirty cottages per acre will be erected. The cottages 
will be constructed so as to provide for two families each. 
They will each consist of two self-contained tenements, 
one of two and one of three rooms. Separate gardens will 
be provided for each tenement, and on an average not less. 
than thirty cottages will be built to the acre. ‘he rent of 
the tenements should average about 7s. 6¢. per week. If 
similar colonies are established all round London, the 
taxation must be increased to an incredible extent. 


A sum of over two million franes will have to be voted — 
by the French Chamber, in order that the Elysée, the 
Luxembourg and the ministerial hotels may assume a 
pleasing appearance to the eyes of the foreign visitors to. 
the exhibition next year. In the Elysée the reception- 
rooms, winter garden, dining-hall and salle de fétes will be 
improved, A new and large gate is to be erected to allow 
of entry from the Avenue Gabriel. The sum it is proposed 


to spend on the Luxembourg is insignificant ; it may be 


considered that for the palace a little dinginess is not un-— 
becoming, but the Senators are not satisfied, As the time 
Is running short, and the works of the other buildings are , 


considered more urgent, the Luxembourg is not likely to 


assume the fresh appearance which paint and gilding — 
confer. ieee a as et : 


Ir rarely happens that a public building is enlarged 
on such-economical terms as will be the Paris Bourse. The 
plans and estimates have been prepared by M. Cavet, who 
is entrusted with the work by M. Buvarn, the architect to 
the city of Paris. 
4,000,000 francs, but it is believed not one sou of that 
sum will be contributed out of the rates of the city. The 
whole cost is to be defrayed by the Compagnie des Agents. 
de Change. What is more remarkable, the company will 
pay an increased rent to the city for the Bourse, - It is 
agreed that a lease will be taken for a term of sixty five 
years, the sum to be paid being 225,000 frances yearly, 
Tenants are seldom so complacent. Under the circum- 
stances the protest of the Commission de Vieux Paris is 
not likely to receive much attention. 9 a ae: 


ee 


Tue Brisbane Municipal Council have adopted new 
conditions of contract which will have to be atcepted” by 
those who tender for public works. According to one 
clause the city engineer will be the sole arbiter in connec- — 
tion with workmanship and materials (as is thé Queensland 
Government architect in public works contracts), and there 
will be no appeal from his decision, neither by way of 
arbitration nor by action in the Supreme Court. -An ex- 
ceptional instance may occur when any work: is done out- 
side the schedule. Then, should the contractér and engi- 
neer differ, the former may go to arbitration or bring ‘an 
action for the settlement.of his claim, but, in the mean- 
while, he must proceed with his work. ee, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIE3._WELLS: THE DOORWAY, CHAPTER-HOUSE,— 
View OF THe CHAPTER-HOUSE, LOOKING NUBTH-WEST.— 
SECTION OF CHAP1ER-HOUSF. $ ie 


CCORDING to Gopwin’s “Catalogue,” the chapter- 
house of Wells was built by the contribution of 
well-disposed people, in the time of Bishop WILLIAM DE 
Marcuia, whose episcopacy began in January 1293 and 
terminated in June 1302 ; but it is remarkable that, in. his 
“De Presulibus,” he bas left the chapter-house altogether — 
unmentioned, in his account of the same ‘prelate. The 
section shows. construction and arrangements of -the — 
chapter-house ; A, A, are buttresses; pB, central pier of | 
clustered columns ; c, Cc, small columns to” support ‘the 
vaulting and floor ; p, centre column in chapter-room ; 
E, E, roof and parapet ; ¥, upper surface of vaulting of roof, 
and k, K, section through the same; H, section through the 
vaulting and ribs of the substructure. rae Te, 
t 
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~HETHROP PARK, CHIPPING NORTON. 


HOUSE AT 'WO0D.GREEN.—HOUSE AT -GUILDFORD._RESIDERGS 
- AT PENSS.H0USES,.FODEN. ROAD; WALSALL, ~~ 


= ~ 
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It is assumed the new works will cost ~ 
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- STAINED GLASS" IN ENGLAND SINCE THE | neither so fine nor so rich as the same artist’s work executed for 
GOTHIC REVIVAL. Pugin at Leeds, but they have the merit of uniformity, This is 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES 
Facies REFERRED TO. 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS, 


Author of “ Ecclesiologia Germanica,” “Summer Holidays 
E among French Cathedrals,” &c. 


( Continued from page 364) _ 


cee comprised between the years 1856 and 1866 
at: “witnessed an important accession to the stained-glass at 
St. Matthias, Stoke Newington. Michael O’Connor’s sight 
having failed him about 1869, the greater portion of it was 
carried out by his son Arthur, and under the direction of Mr. 
Butterfield, the architect of the church. Those who have 
visited this remarkable contribution to the ecclesiology of the 
Metropolis will recollect that either aisle is lighted by four 
windows of three lights each, with a large quatrefoil alternating 
with a sexfoiled circle by way of tracery. In dimensions these 
windows are rather low and broad, and apparently cut out of 

stone pa nel inserted in the environing brickwork. 


cept ithe sles 7 


St. MatTrutas, STOKE NEWINGTON : INTERIOR LOOKING WES?. 


i It will also be rememered that the aisles, continued along 
the sides of the central tower, as at Etchingham and a few 
other Medieval examples,* bave in this part of the church a 
slight projection, thus imparting a quasi-transeptal character to 
the ground plan _ Here a variety in the fenestration is observ- 
able, the southern chancel aisle presenting a pair of two-light 
windows in very severe Middle Pointed, while the northern one 
has three incipiently traceried lancets pierced in a square- 
headed stone panel, with between each an uncusped circlet—a 
_ genuine piece of Butterfield work in its earlier stage. 
The colouration of these aisle windows at St. Matthias t is 


4 Mr, Bodiey, in his church of St. Wilfred, [layward’s Heath, and 
Mr. Champneys, in St. Luke’s, Kentish Town, have adopted this very 
ffective arrangement. : ae 
4 Although, iconographically, the series begins on the north side, 
“the three counting from the east in the opposite aisle were the first 
-nserted. ‘The fourth window on this side—that next the porch, and 
~epresenting the Transfiguration—is a much later insertion by Messrs, 


- 


eminent architect of the church. 


secured mainly by the confinement to the side lights‘of single 
effigies and to the circles of groups, the latter illustrating the 
Life and Passion of Our Lord, commencing at the north-west 
angle with Wailes’ window of the Nativity. ~The glass is 
likewise thoroughly in harmony with the architecture, it having 
been the aim of the authorities at St. Matthias at the period 
of its insertion to entrust its design and supervision to the 
The latest of the series is 
the last window in the north nave aisle, a ‘memorial ‘to a~ 
daughter of the co-founder, and at whose funeral (April 12, 
1864) incense was first used at St. Matthias’s Church.. 

But in point of drawing and tincture these aisle windows. at 
St. Matthias; Stoke Newington, are eclipsed: by ‘the great west 
one, also the work of Messrs. O’Connor, ‘and inserted at ‘different 
times, probably between 1862 and 1865. Of this window it is 
not too much to say that for its size and style it is one of the 
finest modern pieces of vitreous decorafion similarly situated ini 
a London church. ' | . re 

The illustrations given of this striking “composition— ~ 
founded perhaps on a study of thatat the east end of Dorchester 
Abbey—preclude the necessity of avery detailed description. 


St. MaTrHias, STOKE NEWINGTON: DETAIL OF GREAT WINDOW. 
It should, however, be stated that advantage having 
been taken by both architect and artist to introduce a better 
style of figure drawing, the amply draped and stately effigies of 
Old Dispensation characters, which in three tiers fill the de- 
tached couplets, are arrayed against flowered grounds of deep 
blue, the somewhat free use of white in the accessories prevent- 
ing the whole from appearing surcharged with positive colour. 
In the uppermost row are the patriarchs—Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob; the middle tier has the four good kings— 
David, Solomon, Hezekiah‘and Josiah; while at the bottom we 
have thé four major prophets. The patterns on the flowing 
robes are very richly worked out, and the pentagonal nimbus 
distinguishing these figures of the Old from those of the New 
Dispensation, are noteworthy features in the design. 


Lavers, Barraud & Westlake, and rather destroys the continuity of the 
series, though in drawing and tincture it is superior to the others. 
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Of the tinctures the writer has a predilection for those in 
the right-hand tier of figures, one—an olive green not intro- 
duced into the other pair of lights—being of singular delicacy 
and beauty. In the three quatrefoils which compose the 
tracery of the surmounting circle are as many subjects, typical 


of Our Blessed Lord—the Return of the Dove to the Ark, the 


Sacrifice of Isaac, and Jonah cast from the Whale. Perhaps the 
glass in the upper part of this window rather lacks distinctness, 

“but the care and thought exercised in its iconography is 
remarkable. 

Another London church containing some contemporary 
specimens of O’Connor’s work is St. Matthew’s, City Road, 
an early work of Sir Gilbert Scott, finished in 1848, and 
whose spire—a translation into stone of the well-known lead 

-one at Sutton St, Mary, near Lynn—recalls to middle-aged 
_ Churchmen the.names of Lawrell, Blomfield and Panckridge,* 
hearty choral services, tasteful floral decorations and reverent 


, but moderate ritualism. The writer regrets that he is unable 


to furnish an illustration of this most graceful of London spires 
_,With the present paper,t but hopes to do so before long. 
., Viewed from ‘thé! oppdsite ‘side of the church’s busy locale, 
~ either from a south-west or south-east point, it combines with 
~ the graceful structure to which’it belongs to form one of the 


St. Martnew, Ciry ROAD. (Sir-G. GeSeutt, Architect, 1848.) ~ “3 


~ ~ 


most pleasing architectural groups that the period succeeded: in 
producing. Unfortunately, like too many other churches of 
its age and class, St. Matthew’s, City Road, is ill-suited not 
only as regards its style, but in dimensions, to its posit'on, 
wearing a far too countrified aspect, though the writer believes 
that the restrictions of a local Act forbade the architect’s 
giving its aisles greater breadth, balanced by that so requisite 
feature in a town church, the lofty clerestory, gre: 

The quintuplet of lancets lighting the east end js extremely 
graceful, and is said to have been suggested to Scott by that in 
the same position at Chetwede Church, near Gawcott, his 

. birthplace, in Buckinghamshire Mic gis ie 
Concerning these. lancets at Chetwode, the following very 
diverting passage occurs. in the “ Recollections” of the archi- 
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-the Majesty between St. Peter and St. Paul, with Mos 
- Aaron in either outer lancet—all much too large for a window 


* Rey. W. J. Lawrell was incumbent of St Matthew’s, City Road, 
from 1853 to 1865; he died on. Oct. 2s: deeply régretted* by the 
St. Matthew’s _ congregation. + 
Colchester’ (Right Rev, “Arthur 


Blomfield) 
1872, and Rev. W. 


was vicar from 1866. to 


was so vigorously pursued -by Mr,. Panckridge during his'tenure of the 


living. St. Matthew’s Church’ was built to supply the spiritual exigencies | 


of an immense district which had grown-up between the two large 
parishes of Islington and St LO eee ne Ce eet 

_ + For the interior view. he is ihdebted to. the conrtesyof. the present 
Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Rev.iF. W. Ford. Peete Nee p>: 


The present. Bishop’ Stiffragan. of 4. 


d I Panckridge -from 1872 to 1884, when he was 
preferred, to St. Bartholomew's) Smithfield, the” réstération ‘of which {: 


stands on.the south side ofthe chancel, forming an aisle. — 
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‘tect of St. Matthew's, City Road :—“I was never mo 
astonished than when I first saw this church, never havin 
before seen or heard of Early English architecture. It is 
fragment of a small monastic church, and its east window - 
consists of five noble lancets, with extremely plain but bold - 
detail. Never having before seen such windows I was greatly — 
perplexed at them, and, failing to get the key, and being — 
‘reduced to peeping through the’ keyhole of the west door, I~ 
was astonished and puzzled to find that the east window had _ 
shafts with foliated capitals, a thing I had never seen and _ 
could not understand. I remember continuing all day ina ” 
state of morbid excitement on the subject, and having no 
access to architectural books, it was very long ere I solved | 
the mystery.” sb 5 bee 7S Seactiie eeae 
In the Buckinghamshire section of Lyson’s “ Magna 
Britannia” a plate is given, not only of these eastern lancets a 
Chetwode, but of the coeval and therefore highly valuable glass 


gs 


which then partly filled them.* Two lancets ‘and part of a 
third then contained three figures enclosed within a vesica and 
arranged vertically, a delicate grisaille pattern being introduced 
above and below each. So beautiful and harmonious is thi 

arrangement that it seems a pity when in 1866 it was resolved 
to fill the east windows of St. Matthew’s with stained-glass 
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memory of its second incumbent, Rey. J. Lawrell, the Chet ‘ode 
glass was not, with, of course, certain modifications, tal smotif 
Instead of this, we have within elongated quatrefoiled medallions 
ses 

in this phase of Early English. The colours, although throw ’ 
into vigorous contrast by the bold employment, both above and 
below the effigies, of: grisaille, are ngither suitable nor agree- 
able, so that the visitor will turn with some relief to. the 
brilliantly tinctured glass in the aisles, and inserted probably _ 
between 1856 and 1855: ‘The windows here are in a more 


_advanced type of First Pointed, with, inadumbration of tracery, 


which they are com posed, An extremely pleasing window is 
that facing the south porch,t with St.. Ambrose and. St. 
Augustine-archaically represented ; another very commer 


a quatrefoil pierced in the space above the coupled Jancets of 


> 
~~ = > 


here is a noteworthy feature. — 


windows was Clutterbuck, to 


- Street. 


ee almost identical in drawing and 
~ O’Connor for Mr. Butterfield in. 
_ the aisles of St. Matthias ; while 
_ those occupying the southern 
range of windows, if not of the 
- & highest order, are “in ensemble 
__yery pleasing, besides . being 
replete with local interest. 
_ +The glass in the pair of 
~lancets above the west door 
_ by Taylor, the successor of 
O’Connor, and representing in 
small groups the Corporal 
Works of Mercy, is of quite 
‘recent insertion, and take the 
place of some inferior work 
which, commemorating de- 
~ jiverance from the great  sick-. 
ness and mortality of ’49, was 
_ jrreparably damaged in the 
great storm of the early part © 
~~ of 1895.. The artist of these, 
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~ one other of whose works only 
allusion need be made in this 
_ history—the east window of the 
- neighbouring. St. Luke’s, Old 
This church, so well 
_ known by its spire, an obelisk— 
truly graceful seen at a distance 
and apart from the church—is 
= _one of those grandiose structures 
built during the earlier Georgian 
period, before our écclesiastical 
architecture had degenerated 
into the unmeaning ugliness of 
- Aldgate, Battersea, Clerkenwell, 
- {slington and Southwark parish 
~ churches. Bes 
The window in point is a_ 
. triptych-like one with a round-. 
~ headed centre and quadrangular 
wings, the former division being 
occupied by a Crucifixion in 
which the mode of treatment is 
Flemish. The drawing and 
coarse literal fidelity of the 
successors of Vandyke have 
been too carefully and success- 
-fully caught in this glass, which 
was inserted about 1847. The 
figures are many and large ;* 
a great white horse and a crowd 
occurs ; but of symbolic allusion, 
or of that air of reverence,and ~ 
repose which should invariably 
accompany a window in so, 
sacred a part of the church as 
this, there is not a trace, the — 
whole suggesting little beyond 
a disagreeable scene full of 
rough noisy people 
(To be continued.) 
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*" From: ‘some — extraordinary 
blunder in. taking the dimensions | 
of this window the cartoon was 
painted much too large for its place, . 
and it has been cut down through 
the figures in every direction 
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‘Phe new Roman Catholic church of St. Agatha, which has 
been erected close to’ the barracks at Kingston-on-Thames, is 


now open for. public worship. ~The cost of the ‘building was}: 
met toa great extent by a donation of upwards of 6,090/,, and _ 


_ accommodation is provided for 6co. 
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one in the same range has effigies of St. Stephen and St. Paul, 
pose with those executed by. 
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. “DESIGN UPON ARCHITECTURE.* 


- two-1 will endeavour to discuss in detail those manifestations 


If 


ICE OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF 


f | ‘HERE are two interpretations of the subject of this paper: 
.,,. that atonce suggest themselves to the mind. Of these :- 


| resulting from the influence of the French School of Fine Arts. 
| at.Paris or L’Ecole des Beaux-Arts upon our architecture. 


} 


there be any doubt in the popular and professional mind as to «, 
the, character or nature of the influence of the ‘French school”: 


as a general term, it probably relates more to the Ecole:than to 


that historical French school as distinguished from the Italian. 


school or German school. Of the nature of the influence:from ; 


outskirt work is’ gehuinely valuable as a source of inspiration 
think there is no doubt.as to the nature of the influence of the 


belief become general, I havé undertaken to write these few 
pages. ks 

Given “an influence,” the questions arise, How is it mani- 
fested? Are the results good or bad? 


in active practice, many of them “patrons” in the. Ecole, 
(2) through the work of the Frenchmen in the school, (3) and 


at the Ecole. The first two media are important, but jit: is, 
really as to the value of the third that we as a people are 
vitally interested. 


in the Ecole. This, then, is the proposition, which follows 


Ecole is a broad, noble, artistic, healthy and good one, viz. the 


that the influence of the Ecole is broad, noble, artistic, healthy 
and good ; that, having these qualities, it is most important 


markedly increasing amount the impress of this, influence is in 


and to scan the entire horizon fairly, rather than to accumulate. 


beforehand. 

The effect of any thought, 
any resulting system of training to inculcate ideas, is mani- 
fested in various ways and. degrees of merit according to the 
‘character of the mental, moral and spiritual development of 
the individual. Consequently we see many results which those 


Fy 


this training is fruitful in bad_ results and influence... It. is 
almost unnecessary to remind you that there never has been a 
time in any line of art, science or industry when stich..was not 


let us consider the exact nature of the training at Paris, and then 


ik 


“the character and nature of conditions here at home, in America, 


in order that we may come to a, just conclusion, ; Before doing 


f In this, case the. 
influence is exerted through the work of (1) French architects ; 


through the training and work of Americans who have studied. 


any idea, any system of ideas, of 


who are opposed to the training at Paris point as showing that - 


the case. It proves nothing against nor for any school. It ' 
simply demonstrates the infinite variety of the human make-up. °, 
‘We do not propose, however, to disregard even these so-called® + 
“harmful results. We hepe to prove that the influence of this 
training is good and not bad Now to show, these good results 


this source there would seem to be little room for doubt, asso 4 
much of our work which is of merit and. interest. is drawn, 
largely from that source, and barring the dismal period of theqs 
| Mansard roof applied to frame-houses in’ suburban and city-' 


¢ 


and in its influence: ~ In additicn, there are many of us who, 


Ecole, and having this belief, and with the desire to have this. , 


If the influence be a good one we want it, . 
and therefore we want our young architects to study at,.Paris , 


logically from any demonstration that the influence of, the _ 
training of American architects at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is, be 
a thing to be very much desired in ¢yéry sense of the word and... 
most unqualifiedly. I shall therefore endeavour to demonstrate , 
and vital to us. The fact that American work.shows in a, 
itself a. thing in favour of my. demonstration. I have en-., 
deavoured to approach the subject with a mind and heart open: 
“to learn as near the truth as can be, from whatever source, and ,/ 


with the desire to see whatever ,thére is. of good in every cult,» , 


only one line of data to prove a point that has been assumed. 


this, however, there is another.thing to consider... Many’ will : 


America, why is not that better?” “So } 
‘good... We all hope.it will be, .That is what.we. are striving 
for and that is why we say now, Go to Paris. _ But even at the 


| period of “some day” I think we will stil ‘say,,Go to X. That 


raises the much mooted question of our political life, “‘ America 
for the Americans,” and the endeavour to put our art life upon 


“ But if we can give as good or the same training here in , 
“Some day it: may ‘be as. 


~~ 


the same plane and to prove that an American training alone is __, 


the thing for American art. 
ethnologically and in politics. The Chinese wall of. exclusion 
is getting badly worn out., We can draw in unstinted measure 
from universal history and from the countless manifestations of 


| nature to proye not only that that is an unsound, unhealthy and 


false attitude, but that the obverse proposition is founded upon 
the truest principles of artand nature, 
productive of the 
“ state.it briefly, we 
object to going outside to be trained to study, 
‘experience, to develop, ,. For instance, begin with the earliest of 


# — 
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* A paper by Mr, A. L. ‘Brockway; of Kew Vork, "ead at the 


‘Thitty-third Annual Cénvention’of the 


That is as unsound in art as itis. 


and has been and is «- 

greatest and most invaluable results. To” 
should not, from any sense of national pride, - 
to acquire ideas and 


) Thirty-t American ‘Trstitute of Archi- h 
~-* tects at Pittsburgh, and published in the American’ Architect, ee 


history, and note the constant»interchange of forms:and the 
persistence of some forms, tne=borrewing: of ideas. and=the 
developments ° frequently “of the borrowed “ideas into still 
more beautiful and -refined forms —n -fact, *rescreation. 


What if the Greeks did get the idea’ of their’ anthemion: 


ot honeysuckle ornament -from Assyria? That did not 
prevent their pfactically re-creating it into the: exquisite 
form that we know it to-day. What if the prototype ‘of the 


Doric column is found at Beni-Hassan, in Egypt; and the-idea- 


more or less borrowed? That does not account for the slow 
development of the Doric order and final sensitive and refined 
proportions of «the tolumns of the Parthenon. And «the 
Romans. Borrowing here and there ideas-and forms, what-do 
they create out of them ? A line of structurés of far more kinds 
than we find -beforé, on a larger scale, creating types of con- 
struction that stand 4s models and marvels to-day; infact, the 
architecture of cosmopolitans. fdeas- picked wp “from others, 
you might say, but applied to the different conditions of: their 


arehitectural creatiotis “afd follow ‘ chronologically. through | 


‘the “cadmissibles,’:and.one must: 
“eligible for the mathematics‘and history. These latter comprise 


modelled in clay. .These three examinations take place on 
different days.and sunder;close surveillance. These. are called 


pass these in order to be 


an oral and -written eXamination “‘inamiversal history, an oral 
and written examination in arithmetic, algebra, plane and solid 
geometry, trigonometry and descriptive’ geometry. They are: 


now ready for work The entire work to be done to receive a 


“diploma is divided into a first and a second class, - 


We begin in the second class‘and ‘must complete the follow- 


‘ing ; -at deast four projets and two ‘elements analytiques ” 
“must be honoured with mentions in architecture, Zc: must be 
considered by a jury of the patrons or professors of the school 
as of sufficient merit to be mentioned, or, as we say, “ passed.” 
The-elements analytiques are careful studies at one-fifth the _ 


size of ~execution in detail of two of the Classic orders, and 
“mentions must “be obtained in them before the student is 


public and private life in a masterly way, and how. diverse were: 


their conditions of life? With them we find the prototypes of 
many kinds of builings that to-day are in our everyday life. 
Then the so-called Romanesque period, still borrowing forms, 
interpreting in accordance with their intellectual and artistic 
development, and applying to their conditions of life and 
thought. Andsoon. From the most minute examination of 
history we can find nothing inharmonious, or detrimental, or 
obstructive—industrially, politically, or artistically—in the free 
interchange between nations. - And, curious as it may seem, 
this interchange in art has been known to take place when the 
ethnographical divisions of the human race, known as nations, 
were at war with orfe another, and also the periods of great 
development do not seem to be correlated with the moral 
standing of the people. Nature herself shows us many 
instances to prove the soundness of our position, Sometimes 
acting alone, sometimes using man as an agent. The rotation 
of crops in the fields through succeeding years, the method of 
seed or pollen scattering on to new fields, the different 
character of a second growth of timber when the old growth 
is cut down, the many and diversified results of fruit-tree 
grafting—all are but material manifestations of the great value 
of interchange, of borrowing, of re-creating under new condi- 
tions and of merit in these creations. We observe all these 
phenomena. ‘It is only by classifying and analysing that we 
discern the truth and profit by it in the guidance of our own 
lives and actions. After this rough and incomplete demonstra- 
tion, I think you will.agree that there is not only no risk run in 
our architectural development by studying elsewhere, but that, 
on the contrary, the recognition of universal brotherhood is an 
art as well as an industrial and political necessity of the march 
of civilisation — 


Thou knowest not what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbour’s creed hath lent. 


ted the truth of all this, why necessarily Paris and 

Because the Ecole stands to-day the peer of 
all others, and superior to many of them. Comparison will 
show this Then, too, in the character of the modern French 
work, many find the worthy successor of the great Italian 
period of the fifteenth century. Certain it is: that the French, 
of all nations, have fostered and cherished the sources of 
inspiration’ of that great period, have inculcated the love for 
it, ‘and *have striven to discern and apply to their art life of 
to-day the fundamental and underlying principles which made 
that period the great one it was. They maintain it at Rome, 
in the Villa Médici or Académie de France, in connection with 
the Ecole at Paris, where the Prix de Rome men of the painters 
sculptors and architects pursue their four years of research and 
study.- The Envois de Rome are to-day the most accurate 
documents on the art of the past that we have. The result of 
this is an ‘atmosphere of att at the Ecole, which, being breathed 
by‘the ‘students: in architecture, infuses them with higher ideals 
of ‘their art, a seriousnéss of purpose and a devotion which 
Stops at nothing. Given a training in such an atmosphere, and 
some good fruit must be borne When that training is what 
itis and is known to be, and not what it is thought to be by 
some who make capital out of Opposition to it, results cannot 
help being tremendously beneficial . 

We return now to the first part of our proposition, viz. the 
character and nature of the training at the Ecole. Now, of 
what does-that training consist? At the risk of being tedious 
I will briefly state an outline of the course. -In the first place, 
the entrance” examinations are in themselves very comprehen- 
sive. To be received at the Ecole and to become in a position 
to start in the course itself one must give evidence of a know- 


But gran 
the Ecole? 


ledge of the Classic orders in detail and express this knowledge | 


in the design of some kind of structure, drawn in -plan, section 
and elevation and with the shadows accurately cast and washed 
in.. A limited time is allowed for this, from 9 A.M. to 9 ‘PM. 
Then a charcoal drawing must be made, in a limited time also, 
from some plaster model.. Then a piece of ornament must be 


| 


eligible for a-regular projet. | The:projets. are judged from three 
points: first, as an idea, a solution of the programme given ; 
second, as to the ability with which the first esquisse or study 


has been developed or studied out in the character and spirit — 
of the first sketch ; third, as to the merit of the draughtsman- _ 


ship. Now, the first study or esquisse is made in a total of 
twelve hours, en loge under surveillance but with a: certain 
amount of liberty, but no access to any helpful documents. It 
is an invaluable training in itself alone. It leads to concentra- 
tion of thought, it developes versatility of thought, it trains the 
memory, it matures the judgment, developes the use of the 
pencil in rapid and valuable sketching and expressing of the 
mind’s ideas. The work of the two months following is;won on 
that twelve hours’ effort, for your patron may say your sketch, 


your conception or solution is worthy or unworthy of being — — 


developed. In the one case, your next two months is devoted 
to elaborating, developing and perfecting your sketch, or else, 
in Case it be unworthy, of studying old programmes and making 
sketches, studying the photographs of all the successful projets 


= 


“severe examinations — Rarely do more-than 25 percent. of those 
taking theexaminations get'received at any onetime. Weare 


of the school and inspiring from the many works at your | 


disposal on the different periods of architecture. ~ During these. 
two months, or, in fact, at your option, there are also other 


matters to be attended to. To enter the first class you must 


be mentioned in a drawing from the antique—a drawing in — 


ornament—one from the nude figure, a rendered drawing in 


archeology. ‘These often mean, and usually. do mean, a goodly 
number of drawings before one of sufficient merit is produced. 
To further develop the idea of the esquisse from the projets 


there take place every two months, alternating with the projets, 
twelve hours’ concours for esquisse-esquisse, in which the . _ 


entire work is finished in twelve hours, and the judgment is ~ 
based on the character of the idea and the manner of drawing. 


or rendering. There is not time to dwell upon the inestimable ~ 
PRESS FS 45,5 


value of these concours. 


Then there are courses and examinations in higher mathe- 


*s 


matics,and mechanics, descriptive geometry and shades and | a 


shadows, physics, chemistry and geology, stereotomy, per- 


spective, building legislation, theory of architecture and general ma 


history, and also a course in construction with several minor — 
and one principal projet in construction with a view to the~ 
determination of the construction on scientific and mathematical 
principles. The beauty of this curriculum is the absolute free- 
dom within the well-defined limits. 
own work. Some men do the second class in a little less than | 
three years ; some are four yea: 0 
all the work. : 
So much for the mere outline of the required work. 


ow Pi 


ins 


addition thereto one has an opportunity of very.great avalue, =< - 
and that is, working on the studies and rendered drawings of . 


the projets in the first class. By this means ideas are fostered 
and cultivated, the solution of difficulties is observed and one’s 
general information is largely increased. I think that too 


much stress cannot be laid upon the value of this work, which ” 


does not score a credit mark for you on the records of the 
school, but which does in the matter of your general training. 
The men in the first class are a body of architects each of 
whom has had from three to five years’ experience, and their 
knowledge, judgment, developed and inherent taste are 


~ 
lj 


; 


veritable bulwarks for the new men of the -second class. . 


Moreover, this influence is always present in’ the atelier arid is 


an-invaluable part of the curriculum. Many of these men, in 
addition to the school work, are earning their livings in the ~ 


offices of various Government architects ; some, even, are the 
sons of famous and prominent architects’ During my period 


of study there, there were four men in our atelier (Ginain) who | 


were sons of Government architects of prominence Years of 
office practice here at home could not equal a year or two under. 
such influences. When you add to this the surroundings of the. 


school buildings, the books, photographs, casts, drawings, &c, 


the ever recurring concours of the painters and sculptors, the.- 
expositions of which are held in the Salle Melpomene:right at. 


your door, so to speak, the result in the mind and heart of the. 
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I mean one arranges one’s 


eg 


years ; some five years in covering 


arg 
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~ tobe thorough, to be:great. One is shown how to take a com- 


the “theory of architecture.” 
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student is an uplifting one ; ‘a loftier conception of architecture 


results, a devotion to one’s chosen work is aroused, a sincerity 
of purpose, an increase of thoughtfulness, and the memory is 
‘stored with experiences to be drawn upon later. One realises 
that architecture is a fine art. Besides the outline of the work 
‘jn the course, there are various prize concours open to the 
students of both second and first classes, and once each year 
are the various examinations or concours for the Grand Prix de 
Rome, which are open to all Frenchmen and which are partici- 
pated in very generally and are valuable to the. foreigner in 
showing the various solutions made of the different problems. 
Then there is the work of the first class‘on a more difficult. set 
of programmes involving all the experience of the second class 
and the training of one’s native ability to prepare the student 
to grasp them. = POE 
These first-class projets are of a very high order, requiring 
wide knowledge, experience and ability in their solution. They 
possess all the dignity of the veritable problems of actual 
practice. By them one is taught the essence of the fine art of 
architecturé. Objection is made that the programmes are 
visionary and impractical. The international expositions of 
the French Government alone would refute this assertion, say 
nothing of other countries. The recent competitions of our own 
National Government for the Department of Justice Building 
‘at Washington, the Custom House at New York, the Ellis 
Island buildings, the New York City Public Library, are all of 
‘the class to design which the training I am outlining qualifies 
one for. : cae 
- Then, too, are the concours each year, outside of the regular 
projets, involving work in the decorative arts, such as the 
Rougevin and Godebceuf. The esquisse-esquisse of the first 
class are also more comprehensive in the subjects given, and 
the judgment is more rigorous on the rendering. The object 
of the esquisse-esquisse is to develop rapidity and accuracy of 
thought, mature and educate the taste and ripen the judgment. 
And as a means of showing this development and maturity, 
educating the hand of the draughtsman to express on paper 
rapidly and effectively the idea finally selected as the most 
‘superior. The beneficial influence of such training upon men 
-studying to be architects cannot be expressed in a few words. 
I believé no: one questions its value. It has not been my 
purpose to give, as in a catalogue, a list of the requirements of 
the work -or course at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. I have 
aimed rather to outline only the system or method of training 
by which the student proceeds, and this outline has been all 
too brief to satisfactorily portray it. I have purposely left, as a 
culmination, the point as to who directs the workings of the 
school and as to who furnishes the instruction. Under the 
minister of fine arts, who is a member of the Government—the 
school being a national institution—there is provided a director 
of the school proper. He and-his subordinates attend to the 
general direction of the business part and keeping of the records. 
The question of administering discipline is detailed toa force of 
“ gyardians,” or really a miniature “ police,” who look after the 
matters of order throughout -the ateliers, musées, the concotirs 
en loge, &c. It might be said that the professors, as we call 
them, or “patrons,” or professeurs, have ‘no active-part to take 
in the question of discipline ;and quite right, for the’ patrons 
and profésséurs are among the greatest men in their various 
‘professions’ in’ France. They are the leading Government 
architects, sculptors, painters, &c. They come at stated times 
to the ateliers to look over and criticisé for each-individual the 


_ work done | A few words, afew strokes of the pencil, a word 


of commendation or disapproval, a reference to documents 
from men of such education, ‘experience, training and high 
standing, isthe finishing touch of the system of education and 
training of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. From whom can one 
learn better than from the masters? Is that not world-wide in 
application? Has it not always been so? How-much more 
the word from such a man means than from one who has little 
or nothing to show as his real creative work. The professor of 
‘theory—M Guillaume, when I was there, an architect of high 
standing, member of the Institute, &c.—delivers lectures on 
At the regular intervals he 
proposes programmes for the two classes. \ The student makes 


this esquisses... He then develops his-esquisse under his patron 


—again a man of the highest attainments. The drawings 
‘are exhibited: for the examination, and the jury is a group of 
the leading men in art, selected for ability. . Such instruction 
and training cannot. but.be considered the soundest in principle 
and- most “beneficial; and «wide-reaching in results’ And 
further, not content with the best, they want all of the best. 
Therefore, one has the choice of. working under, any one of 
three patrons in architecture in the school proper,.and; in addi- 
tion thereto, there are.a number of leading architects who for 
many years have maintained ateliers,and under whom students 


who have been admitted.to the school may study, if they so 


elect. . Gonsequently, if one:thinks M: X’s reputation and work 


- greater than M. Y’s, he is privileged to study with M. X. With 


such men to guide, one can expect the training to be superior, 


prehensive grasp of a problem with varying requirements. The 
features of most importance ate sifted out, those of lesser 
importance arranged and grouped_by themselves, so as to lead 
up to the most important. One is. taught to analyse and to 
make a logical and synthetical and artistic solution.’ To grasp 
in its entirety first every problem is the start: Relative pro- 
portion, character, simplicity, openness and Circulation, organ- 
ism, vitalised and rational symmetry, mass, are the first 
considerations. Then, when once the general scheme is 
adopted, the details are worked out with due regard to con- 
venience, construction, &c. Then, too, think of the draughts- 
manship.. The stress iaid upon that is very great, because the 
French are a very artistic people and draw almost instinctively. 

The freedom and publicity of all schools and museums has 
also done for them a great deal that that same training for our 
architects is now doing for our people. But even while the 
grade of draughtsmanship is very high—I will not antagonise 
by saying highest—it is always the idea that the patron and 
jury are insistent upon. Good or. fine draughtsmanship may 
win extra commendation for a good idea, but it never carries 
through to success an ordinary or poor one. Nevertheless, the 
training does produce great, facile and versatile draughtsmen, 


(To be concluded.) 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF 
IRELAND. . . 


4s fifty-ninth annual general meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Architects of Ireland was, held on Saturday after- 
noon. Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A; president of the Institute, 
occupied the chair, and delivered the following address :— 

I wish. to say a few words before formally opening our 
meeting by reading the minutes of the annual general meeting 
held last December. ‘The past year has been assiduously 
occupied by the Council in preparing for an improved organisa- 
tion of the Institute and bringing its working up to'date and 
business form Following on the establishment in central and 
convenient offices devoted to the business of the Institute, the 
Council has taken in hand the rather out-of-date by-laws under 
which we are supposed to act. They were, as they stand, 
practically drawn up over thirty years ago Since then 
vast changes have taken place in the practice of the profession 
and the demands on architects for co-operation. The result of 
the Councils labours will be submitted at a special general 
meeting to be held shortly for discussion and confirmation of 
amended by-laws, but they are not the business of this meeting. 
The more critical examination of the by-laws under which 
we are supposed to act has shown us that some were 
obsolete, some obscure, and otherwise, where they weie 
intelligible, we had not been always ordetly in observing them 
in the letter. Among others, my attention has been called to 
section xii, which defines the purposes of the annual general 
meeting we are about to hold, and that, were I to be challenged 
to make a ruling as chairman, I’would be obliged to hold that 
any business or discussion not pertinent to the defined objects 
of such meeting would be out of order. , 

| shall read:'the by-law—the chief’ object of the meeting is 
the election of officers and Council by ballot. ‘The scrutiny of 
‘the ballot takes’ some time. I now propose to name 
scrutineers. ~ While they are engaged we may informatly have 
conference as to any professional matters’on our minds, and in 
half an hour say open formally our proceedings. I would wish 
to occupy some of the occasion to discuss among my brethren 
some of the increasing difficulties and ever developing dangers 
to the practice of the architect’s calling, which make life more 
serious than it was once, and which make the demand for 
co-operative action by architects in societies such as ours now 
a necessity of existence. 

What the work of an architect was even thirty years ago, 
when these old by-laws were but lightly framed, what it is 
now, aud what a serious consideration for the coming men in 
this room it is going to be, is a reflection brought prominently 
to my mind by the death of a notable man, whose career illus- 
trated the life and practice of an Irish architect in the eventful 
half of this century. That half-century has really formed and 
built up the defined calling of an architect “with ‘required 
qualifications of high order, and with anxieties and re- 
sponsibilities never dreamt of when Thomas Newenham> 
Deane’s world was young before him When two young men 
from Cork, one Deane and one Woodward, invaded Dublin 
nearly fifty years ago, they startled an easy-going local circle 
of respectable gentlemen living as architects according toa 
standard of those days, among whom were worthy fathers or 
grandfathers of some of us. These new apostles of architecture 

were, it must be’ recalled, not received with favour by the 
established practitioners. It was but human nature to resent 
‘the crime of youth, and especially when it was held to be 
btimptious and: intrusive youth, with new and inflated notions 
| of the-“ higher’ cult of architecture,” its noble mission, &c, 
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according to the doctrines of one John Ruski 
of them had not even’ previously: héard. 


sober architect had eyer seén. ‘Sense and fair judgment award 
tq it the palm of. being one of the most. cignified ‘and original 
works of architecture in the country," "" 

But these two smart young men,-with the irrepressible fervour 
of their native Cork, were representative men Of their time. They 
marked the epoch injwhich*the modern architect began to be 
made, his distinct calling among the nobler professions defined, 
and gave a keynote to.the part the’architect would be called to 
fill in an amazing development of arts, wealth, social wants and 


movements, and culture of the “English nation of a coming . 


half century, which would demand muchzbuilding and higher 
architecture and. many architects. The higher culture of the 
noble art-of architecture, if it»worried older::men, was stirring 


the minds of the younger generation all over’the kingdom, 


Tkere,was alot of poetry and pitty, and'vistons of wealth and 
fame for every coming man opened up. AG CST 

The great competition’ system, then in: its:infancy, was 
going to‘effect a new world ofiaychitecture in these early fifties. 
Every great work’ was-toi:be: thrown ‘out by the. Government 
and wealthy municipalities: $o..every. comer who (as the 
Dublin phrase still runs) might “draw a plan” for it, and 
latent talent suppressed and unjustly handicapped (entirely 
among young men) would have a chance of coming to the 
front. And they got it. In the great leading competition for 
the Foreign Offices in 1856 a first prize was found to be 
awarded to a solicitor’s scrivener who had’ fotind «sufficient 
funds to speculate in a design by sorhe needy assistant, and 
who was derelict and out of the country when the award was: 


made. Ina following famous competition one-who-is now among’. 


of the greatest architects of the day was.run hard for-his first 
place by an enterprising cabinet-maker of;local influence,’ who 
speculated in two. sensational water-colour'drawings which: the 
clever Irish artist who supplied them to.order: informed me 
were paid for by a cheque for 800 guineas. With-whatia light 


heart the new departure was entered on—showy’ draughtsman: 


ship, picture-making, poetical mottoes; and:the'sless noble arts 
of earwigging and self-advertisement were» tippermost. for the 
most part ‘If a boy of mine,” said» the ‘young Deane of 
those days to me, “tis to be an architect; I shall send him 
to learn to draw carriages and -horses .and regiments 
of red soldiers for competition perspectives.”: The young cynic 
could enter into the humour of rising young:architects “singing 
themselves into church practice by Gregorian tones,” as indeed 
some did, but Deane and Woodward 'were: as poetical as the 
best of them. Into the great Foreign Office competition of the 
day they went with the brave motto; ‘Thou hast covered my 
bead in the day of battle,” and they were recognisable in an 


ecclesiastical competition of note by an.edifying text in Latin 


from the Vulgate that would seem strange now.:°In a suc- 
ceeding church competition—for. Cork -Cathedral—a local 
competitor, not to be outdone in Latin; responded with a motto 
from Virgil, “ Timeo Danaos.” When asked where the allusion 
came in, he answered in effect;“‘You know what influence 
some friends of ours have in Cork. I meant that for Latin for 
‘I fear the Deanes.’” Deane through a long busy life kept 
much of the freshness of earlier impressions. We know that 
he never came to regard the more serious side of the profes- 
sion which has developed in his time atid has forced us into 
institutes and societies for mutual strength and. protection.» He 
was not a believer as to corporate action of architects to 
advance architecture, and while not hostile to it, elected to take 
little. part in it. He retired. from’: the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in 1885, and was not often seen among us. 
Competitions are no longer a gaiety, In our more anxious: 
days the system has come to be a:serious and costly tax and: 


matter of prosaic business. We have co-operated, it is true, and~ 


by combination compelled fairer terms in public competitions. 
The assessor we have created, and have believed for.a time in 
the theory that the most eligible design offered under the 
anonymous system should confer the appointment on the 
architect whose’name came out of a sealéd envelope. The 
working out of recent competitions has, however; brought home 
to us that we cannot reasonably’call on Government, municipality 
or committee for this theoretic condition. There have arisen the 
smart draughtsman, the architectural undertaker of competition 
business, and the architectural ghost. It is an.easier task to find: 
a pretty plan and taking project—on ‘paper—than to realise a 
good building. . The first object of competition is not. to find 
a plan so much as a capable architect, and we must not» much 
complain if any responsible body reserve to themselves.a‘right 
to see that they have secured such a.one. For year by year, 
day by day, the difficulties and anxieties of carrying out works 
have increased for the most experienced architects. Changes 
of custom in the building world have gone on.. The builder 
and working tradesman in Ireland at least have fallen back on 
the greater towns, and-abandoned: the smaller. 


offers for them. The price. of building . has advanced 
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n, of whom scme’ 
__It was even more. 
inexcusable to erect.a. building ‘in-Trinity College such as no | 


‘kinds and the combination’of Bf Ansa eiehies a enhanced the 
} tion lessen.” 


our interesting fauna the great ‘auk, the dodo, the ptarmigah* 


} once were. There are not the old ambitions for any manto” 


bea great-deal better paid than the public have present notions / 
‘about, if he is to be the superior in’ organisation of ‘the 


-workmen’s wages at their present level, a’superior as clerk of « 
works for the present day is to be attracted by such Payee ay 


in our system—whether to serve honestly and intelligently under*: — 


1 -d: th Contracts of’ 
moderate amounts in country districts ind few? or indifferent » 


2%; 1899, s 
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enormously by leaps and bounds. ‘The public which employs 
us has not advanced to the position. It is as yet but irritated~ 
at the cost of building, and more exacting on the archi- 
tect. We are helpless. The housing of the‘artisan class is a 
noble movement,of the day, for instance... It would seém that 

the housing of thé middle and upper middle classes, in Dublin. — 
at least, is in the future to be a pursuit for the philanthropist. 
_ The demand for buildings in a time of prosperity makes a 

call on builders for an amount of work ,to choose from and at _ 
less competitive tendering., But of the” new difficulties arising 
in getting through wea dhe, experienced contractor will say, 


“Tt is the men.” That is, e néed of skilled labour of alt’ 


2 


price both of building ‘labour and materials. Architects can 4 
neither condemn nor retard’ a social movement of the time, but 
they have to take note of other coming anxieties which threaten — 


eh 
' i ae ery 


the future oftheir business, and which they may, by co-opera- 


It would not be fair for architects to say hatd Tacks against! — 
the unionism of trade societies. They cainbt help the social * cat 
movement. Its ‘general outcome may be ‘beneficent. In his-° 
toric times there: have, in natural history, disappedred from: 


and beaver of Scotland, and in coming time the elephant and 
the crocodile will follow ;- but we do not yet‘condemn the 
development of gunpowder, arms Of precision -and bréech-" 
loaders. The modern sport of the trades’ societies is, however,‘ 
surely extinguishing the old useful species of the clerk of works 
and the highly-skilled and helpful foreman of old time. More 
and more the anxieties of carrying on work press upon the~ 


‘master builder and the experienced architect. The intelligent» 


deputies for both are not now drawn: from the trades as they - 


advance himself from the dead level of his society and tocut © 
his connection with it, and there is one thing certain, that teers 
hold a position of impartial and deputéd authority properly 
éver men he. cannot belong to one; * =n tor) Gee 
The deputed overseer or director of works under the architect * oe 
or master-builder of the future must.in time come from another*: 
school. He must be more widely and systematically trained” 
than the average opérative has opportunity for, and he must 


highly expensive workmen. Hi Bye aig 
__ It is especially work for architects to ‘give some heed:to * 
this difficulty and its remedy, ‘They might well begin by” 
remonstrance with the public bodies*aud Government depart+ ~ 
ments on their out-of-date traditions that, with the rate of: 


or 50s. a week, or by a weekly engagement at all; =" *=* | 

If the status and pay of the clerk of the works (a good enough 
and honourable title borne by worthy architects such as Christo- 
pher Wren or our John McCurdy) were established in due ratio * 


a master-builder, or by his side under the architect—the specially ~ 
trained and educated practical men for thé modern require-) 
ment would not be backward in coming forward. Architects 
may have to take to directing young men to the practical side of * _ a 
architecture and building. With architects can lie the trainingin ; 
knowledge of plans and draughtsmanship, scientific construc- ~ 


chiefly ecclesiastical, and confined to Ireland, while’those off! — 


Sir T. N. Deane were of a more varied-character, and extended’ 
to England. We feel we should: also refer to the loss of 


|} another eminent architect, an Englishman lately occupied “ine 


Ireland, who was one of the three representative architects” ints ae 
the kingdom honoured by knighthood, Sir Arthur Blomfield,*: 


/A.R.A. Our muster roll now comprises twenty-five Fellows, > 


sixty-three members and six probationers, making: a total)” 
of ninety-two, so that in point of numbers we are’still pro? 
gressing, a satisfactory state of things, . Acting as an‘allied 


‘Society of the British Institute of Architects, we held two’: 


examinations in the preliminary: course, one in June andthe’: 
second in November, seven candidatés in all, presenting ‘them--"- 


Selves. We hope to see many more of our students coming > 


forward to take advantage of the opportunities for improvemént “. 
which these examinations afford. ~We are glad to be able to: 
announce-that the excellent: su ggéstion: made by our’Président °? Fe 


Renate ie em . 
prea at iat tor mail # ayo 
et ae ry fee 
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in his'address last year, respecting the advantages which would: 
-.< acertie from the establishment of a standing arts committee has: 
_ ~~ taken concrete shape, and such a committee has been hard at 
work during the latter part of the session, and has been fortunate 
_». im securing Mr. C. A. Owen-as its secretary. °.Some valuable 
»’- suggestions for improvements: in the city have been brought 
forward, but in‘one case only, namely, a setting back of the line 

_«. of frontage of the boundary wall of Trinity College along Grafton 
© Street so as to widen'that congested thoroughfare as much as 
' possible, have they been formulated. ‘In this instance we have 


drawn up definite recommendations and sent them. to the | 


proper quarter, where “we frust: they will receive con- 
‘sideration and ultimately’ bear*frimt.. The Master Builders’ 
Association having expressed a wish that the general conditions 
of contract should be reviewed, and-in some cases amended, 
we have entered into communication with them on the subject, 
and we expect another busy session willbe spent upon this 
work. Questions of such graveimportance to the general 
~ public can only be approached andconsidered with the utmost 


-. care and deliberation; yet we trust’ weshall be able to arrive |. 


at conclusions which will prove acceptable to all the parties 
concerned ~ While it is not-annthe power of architects to 

.. dictate to employers the conditions:on which they will consent 

to enter into contracts, much .maybe done to suggest and 
introduce clauses which shall-be equitable and fair between the 
parties. We are glad to-recognise‘the»increased interest taken, 
__ by its members in the affairs of the Institute as shown in many 
ways, and we trust the time is not fat’ distant when every 
member of the profession in Ireland. who deserves the honoured 
title of architect may be enrolled in our ranks. 
_.Mr. J. R Carroll proposed the adoption of the report. He 

-» congratulated the Institute on the satisfactory character of the 
* work accomplished during the year. 

Mr. Kaye Parry seconded the motion, which was carried, 

The auditors’ report was also adopted. 

The following Council and officers were elected for 1900 :— 
G. C. Ashlin, William M. Mitchell, Frederick Batchelor, J. 
‘Rawson Carroll, C. Geoghegan, C. J. M’Carthy, R. Caulfield 
Orpen, J. H. Pentland, W. Kaye Parry. Hon. secretary, A. E. 

. Murray. Hon. treasurer, C. A. Owen. 

The following were elected as members :—S. W. Jervis, 
T. A. Coleman, J. L. Donnelly, J. T. Rea, T, E. Hudman, 
T. E. Roberts. 

' At the annual dinner afterwards about seventy peer F 
_ and their friends were present. During the evening a handsome 
gold watch was presented to the hon. secretary, Mr. Albert 

-~ . E. Murray, as a token of the high esteem in which his colleagues 
on the Council appreciated his services in connection with the 
Institute during the past thirteen years. 


RUINED CITIES IN CYPRUS. 


CORRESPONDENT to the -7zes writes :—“ Fama- 

ae gusta and Rhodes are probably the most wonderfully 
- preserved of Medieval cities. Nothing in Europe can be com- 

- pared with them. Both contain examples of the very finest 
Gothic architecture in their old cathedrals, churches, palaces, 
fortifications. It is a pity they are not more known to the 
~~ travelling public ; perhaps if they were some efforts might have 
been made for their preservation. Famagusta is fast dis- 

_ appearing, thanks to the enterprise of the few natives who still 

- inhabit its ruins. Port Said may be said to be built out of its 

* stones, carried across to Egypt in little two-masted lighters at 
a very profitable rate. In Famagusta the stones are sold 

at the rate of 15 Cyprus piastres, or 1s. 8d. the hundred. 

|. The priceless old carvings of. angels, saints, lions, and 
~ what not are roughly knocked off to render the stones square, 
and perhaps to avoid alarming the good people of Port Said. 
\ The Turk who keeps the general shop of the place and. speaks 
et little French acts as agent’ The more complete destruction 
* of the city now contemplated is another matter. It is. pro- 
posed to build a small harbour for coasting steamers within the 

~' shallow rocky port‘of ancient-times. To effect this the great 
@tnyalls of the city; which’ still stand in the most perfect preserva- 
“etion, as if abandoned but yestérday by the martyred Bragadino 
“and his brave’ companions of 330 years ago, are to be utilised. 
“That is’to say, their’ materials are to be taken for the purpose 
of forming a new quay wall for the tramway to run upon, and 
» connect. the’ landing-stage beyond the northern extremity of 
the city with the village of Varosha, which ‘lies ‘about a mile 
‘and a half to the south. From this latter a tramway to 

_ Nicosia is to be'commenced. It indeed seems a: terrible 
evidence: of ‘poverty, both material and)»sentimental, that a 
__ country like Cyprus.should be unable to,afford to retain such 
a marvellous. Mediaeval, monument.as the old.city of Fama- 
< gusta, a possession, which in the future must,certainly attract 


z 


) 


-_ +the art-loving, tourist,,and: the artist.” “The-beautiful old ‘sea--/ 
‘which’the peasant’ and his: flocks‘find refiige from the heat of 


our round towers, on which the lion of St. Mark still day. Claudé;'too, might have béén but yesterday onthe shore 
aa nee F st byt the dein BS NI a Oh dai = ; 


~—.gastle gesociatediawith: the;.story of Othello. and Desdemona, 
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stands ‘sentinel, with the ‘proud inscription of the Foscarin’ 


giving a date which seems almost incredible, considering the 


absolutely intact condition of the buildings, must, be blasted 


“away as ballast for a dock tramway by English engineers. 


The Tower of London might as well be demolished:to make 
_way for a new Thames-side dock.” _ ; 


Ze TESS RAE: 
Dotto coco. * Greek Theatres. 

HE ancient theatres were stone buildings of enormous size, 
“calculated to accommodate the whole free and adult 
population of a Greek city at the spectacles and festal games ; 
for example, the 16,000 Athenian citizens with the educated 
women and many foreigners. These theatres were not designed 
exclusively for dramatic poetry ; choral dances, festal proces- 
sions'and revels, all sorts of representations of public life and 
popular assemblies were held in them. Hence we find theatres 
in every part of Greece, though dramatic poetry was the 
peculiar growth of Athens. Much, however, in theatrical archi- 
tecture, such as it bécame‘in Athens, where the forms were 
determined by fixed rules, can only be explained by the adapta- 
tion of those forms to dramatic exhibitions. The Athenians 
began to build their stone theatre in the Temple of Dionysus on 
the south’ side of the citadel in Olymp. 70. 1. B.C. 500 ; the 
-wooden scaffolding from which the people had: herétofore wit- 
nessed the games having fallen down in that year.” It must 
very soon have been so far completed as to render it possible 
for the masterpieces of the three great tragedians to be repre- 
sented in it, though perhaps the architectural decorations of all 
the parts-were finished later. As early as the Peloponnesian 
war singularly: beautiful theatres were built in Peloponnesus 
and Sicily. «The whole structuré of the theatre, as well as the 
drama itself, may be traced to the chorus, whose station was ~ 
the original centre of the whole performance. Around this all 
the rest was grouped. The orchestra (which occupied a 
circular level space in the centre, and at the same time at the 
bottom of the whole building) grew out of the chorus, or 
dancing-place, of the Homeric times ; a-level smooth space, 
large and wide enough for the unrestrained movements of a 
numerous band of dancers. The altar of Dionysus, around 
which the dithyrambic chorus danced in a circle, had given rise 
to a sort of raised platform in the centre of the orchestra, the 
Thymele, which served as resting-place for the chorus when it 
took up a stationary position. It was used in various ways, 
according to purposes required by the particular’ tiagedy, 

whether as a funereal monument, a terrace with altats, &c. 


Italy as the Inspirer of Art. 


In Italy art has seemed to be indigenous to the soil. The 
dying glory has not yet wholly faded from the sky. It is true 
the sun has set, clouds gather on the hills, and night settles in 
the plain; but the glory of the day is still remembered, and the 
twilight hour which. now steals so gently over all things’ 
mellows the turbulence of active life into tenderness,.as we 
watch over the expiring moments of one too beautiful to live. 
The lover of nature or art will do well never to miss a sunset, 
especially in Italy. In Italy the setting of the sun is expressive 
of her sunken condition. The lengthening shadows, the rising 

-mists, the confusion of distinct shapes and outlines-in the 
coming darkness—these, with the beauty of that vesper hour, 
the hour of prayer and love, are all symbolic of Italy in her 
loveliness and decline. Then the traveller feels how Italy 
became the cradle of the arts.. In Venice he has been gazing 
on the golden glories of Veronese in the Doge’s Palace, and at 
sunset he mounts the Campanile of St. Mark— sees the lagoons 
a molten fire—the snows of the distant Alps flushed with hectic 


| red, and, in this triumph of colour he finds the origin of that 


Venetian art which clothed the earth and. man in rainbow 
glory. Nations perish—art decays; yet. these sunset splendours, 
fleeting as they are with the passing moment, are of all earth’s 
passing shows the most unchanging. The sunset of this 
present hour is such a one as that when first the Campanile of 
Torcello knolled the knell of parting day. [t is wonderful that 
the land of Italy, after so great calamity and suffering, remains 
so far unchanged, . Mountain districts there are, it is true, 
which.are wildly tossed and tortured as by tempests—symbols 
of the mob riot, and .of that turbulent sea of troubles which 
raged in the city life of the Middle Ages. Such bandit nature 
threw itself impetuously into. art in the savage pictures of 
Salvator Rosa. For the most part, however, the land of Italy 
reposes in tranquil loveliness, as if gladness, and not sorrow, 
shad been the current. of existence.- To this hour the pictures 
of Claude livé before the eye=-the clear blue sky, the tender 


-distarice, the wide plain or valley fertile with wine and oil, the 
river. flowing géritly° {tough the midst, and- the graceftilly- 


bending ilex:' giving, ‘to the:foreground ‘the repose of shade, in 
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een 4 ; the sea:ripple-on thé sand, so tender familiar life. Hence the necessity of choosing those whose 
Of Deter od, BSAA Beet seas ‘ | forms are most conducive to the subject in hand. The trees — 
of Titian possess this quality in the highest degree, and those~ 
forming the landscape to his picture of the Death of Peter 


- and so pure is the far distance, so wholly do love and beauty 
still hold possession of the landscape. Thus does the traveller 
find, whether by sunset or by noonday—in the valley, by the 
sea, or by the mountain-side—how art in Italy arose into 
spontaneous birth, 


» Italian Renaissance. : 

The Greeks are supposed to have dispensed with windows, 
and of the arch they had little or no knowledge. The Romans, 
eminently practical, if but slightly esthetic, utilised architecture 
to secular purposes. - The style which next succeeded, known 
in Northern Italy, Germany, Gaul, and indeed throughout the 
entire circuit of the ancient empire, as Romanesque, is but the 
further development or degeneracy of that architecture which 
had its first centre in the capital of the Old World. At best 
these styles, Roman or Romanesque, were probably but ill 
suited to what we now consider the requirements of civilised 
life. But with the growing refinement of the Middle Ages, 
when the devastated cities of Italy once more rose into wealth 
and power, when Commerce brought Luxury in her train, when 
Science showed herself apt in appliance, and revived letters 
and learning sought in Greece and Classic Rome for-choicest 
_ examples in literature and art, there arose in Lombardy, 
Tuscany and the Southern States that architectural Renaissance 
which, Roman in root, was, as it were, Italian in foliage and 
power, Classic in ancient pedigree, but Italian in accumulated 
richness of inheritance—a consummated style in. all respects 
adapted to civilised existence, ready to rise into the splendour 
of the palace and willing to descend to the humbler ways of 
unadorned simplicity. This. domestic yet princely style is in 
many.a famed Middle Age palace seen in its utility and beauty. 
In Florence we come upon the Palace of the Medici, now the 
Palazzo. Riccardi, strong in rustic-work basement, grand in 
over-shading cornice—the round-arched windows, the bold 
design of Michel Angelo. In the. Jess-known Palazzo 
Pandolfini we admire the graceful and somewhat pictorial com- 
position of Raphael, the principal effect focussed on the door, 
with deeply-incised stonework radiating round its arch; the 
windows square-headed, adorned alternately with a pointed and 
rounded tympanum. The cornice_here is also rich and over 
hanging, as common in the Tuscan palaces; and the wall, 
itself a work of art, pierced by windows and mounted by 
balustrade, bounds one of those Italian gardens like to the 
fountain courts of Seville and Damascus. 


Turner’s Housa in Queen Anne Street. 


_ Judging from its weather-stained and soot-grimed walls, 
its patched windows, dark with dust and foul witi: cobwebs, 


its woodwork unfreshened by paint, its chimneys from which. 


curled no smoke, its unsound threshold, it might have. been in 
Chancery, it might have been haunted, it might have been the 
scene cf a murder. Yet it was not uninhabited. Not un- 
frequently a visitor might be seen to knock, and after long 
waiting the door would be half opened by a withered and 
sluttish old woman, or before 1839 by a little, shabby, lean old 
man. Nay, repulsive as the house might be, and grim as 
might be its guardians, carriages would sometimes be seen 
drawn up before its doors for hours, while their gay and elegant 
freight found occupation inside. Nor was the scene less 
dismal within ; desolate rooms, cold, dreary and choked with 
the dust of yeass, in one of which seven tailless Manx cats 
reigned paramount, the sole inmates of the vast empty house 
being Turner himself and his melancholy old housekeeper, 
afflicted with a disease in her face which made it necessary for 
her to keep it covered. The gallery which contained his 
riches was in rather worse case than the rest of the dreary 
habitation. The oil-paper of the skylight hung down in black 
sooty furred slips ; the damp here and there had free access. 
One of the worshippers, who went there as to a shrine, 
describes it as “an art chaos, all confusion, mouldiness and 
wretched litter—most of the pictures, indeed all those resting 
against the wall, being covered with uncleanly sheets, or 
cloths of a like size and character Hanging along a bare and 
chilly gallery, on the first floor of that gloomy house, stacked 
against the walls, rolled up in dark closets, flung aside into 
dark cellars, the.rain streaming down the canvases from the 
warped sashes and paper-patched frames of the ill-fitting sky- 
lights, were collected some hundreds of the noblest landscapes 
that were ever painted; while ‘piles of drawings even more 
masterly, and reams of sketches, the rudiments and - first 
thoughts of finished works, were piled away in portfolios and 


presses and boxes, in every nook and corner of the dark and 
dusty dwelling.” ; 


Trees in Painting. 

All trees differ in their general appearance—-some with 
regard to the size and. shape of their foliage, and others are 
more distinguishable from the character of the branches ; some, 
from their grand and regular appearance, may be more applic- 
able to historical or Classic subjects, while others, from their 
ragged and picturesque shapes, are more adapted to scenes of 


‘willow, all lend their aid to the truthfulness of the scene. 


Martyr, dispute the palm for attraction with the figures them- 
selves. 
air, the mode in which the branches shoot out from the stem, 


The style with which the trees of Titian rise up in the — 


both in advancing to the spectator and receding from him, are — 


perfect examples of this department of the art. Nor is the 


leafing less worthy of notice, neither either too trifling in size 
nor too large in character. The trees of Titian are in accord- 
ance with the style of his historical compositions, both as 
respects their form and depth of colouring ; and this unison 
and harmony we observe in all our celebrated landscape- 
painters ; for example, how well do the trees of Claude (such 
as, the Lombardy poplar, in its broad soft foliage and gray 
stems) assist in the general effect of his picture. Nor in the 
landscape of Salvator Rosa, cast amid the wild scenery of the 
Alps, do we perceive the*'rugged rock and indented cavern 
claim any alliance but with the wild chesnut, whose riven bark 


and broad-leafed branches are so admirably adapted to the 
And if you turn your attention to the 


character of the whole. 
landscapes of the Dutch masters, such as Hobbema, Ruysdael, 
Waterloo and Wynants, you will notice the same natural com- 


tea 


binations ; the stunted oak, the rugged hawthorn, the pollard : 


it is that we observe the surrounding imagery not only influ- 


Thus. 


ences the taste of the artist, but leads his study to those objects ~ 
presented to his pencil. aan 


Early Tile-making. aig! 


The makers of tegule or tiles, after the Roman type, are’ 


frequently mentioned in the twelfth century, and in 1289 we 
find that the clay thrown up when the moat of the Tower of 
London was widened was sold to tilers, who manipulated in 


East Smithfield, and produced for seven years upwards of - 
seven pounds annually. In 1443, that tiles might supersede 


thatch and prevent fire, a by-law was passed by the Corpora- 
tion of Reading ordaining that no barber in that. town should 
keep his shop open or shave any man after ten o’clock between 
Easter.and Michaelmas, nor after nine from Michaelmas to 


Easter, except he be a stranger or town worthy, upon pain of 
being fined 300 tiles (¢¢,/as) to the Guildhall, to be received ~ 


by the cofferers. Instances of the payment of the fine are 
recorded in’the town annals. Before tiles were made in 
England they were a Flemish importation, under the titles of 
channel, rug and paving tiles, and the first workmen are said 
to have been Flemings. 
Thornton Abbey that the first material is recorded as having 
been purchased to colour them with (A-D. 1313). Essex and 
Suffolk have the earliest bricks, and moulded bricks were in 


It was for the decorative. tiles of 


extensive use in the fourteenth century, when they were priced — 


at 7S. per 1,000, : 


GENERAL. | 


Mr. John Nisbet will read a paper on “ Forest Manage- 


ment with Suggestions for the Economic Treatment of Wood- 


lands in the British Isles” at the next meeting of the Surveyors’ 


Institution on January 18. ; 


onl, at : 
The Baron Henri Gérard has presented to Bayeux thirty- 
seven pictures by eminent artists in order to form the nucleus 


of a municipal picture gallery. Roeey eee 
A Majority of the Dublin Corporation have agreed that 
the foundations for the artisans’ dwellings on the Brides Alley. 


site are to be carried out by the workmen under the control of ~ 


the City engineer. ents 
An Association of the qualified surveyors of Queensland 


has been formed, under the title of the ‘“ Queensland Institute _ 


of Surveyors.” The following have been appointed a com- 
mittee to draft articles, rules, &c. :—Messrs. C/ B. Lethem, 


D. F. McLean, H. Raff, G. Phillips, E. H. McArthur, A A, | 


Spowers and R_ J. Willcock, with Mr. John Allan,’ of the 
Surveyor-General’s office, as hon. secretary, i et 


The Exposition Internationale, which is held every year. 


in Paris by artists representing various countries, contains this: 
year works by Mr. Whistler, “Messrs. Douglas Robinson, 
Humphries Johnstone and Alfred Smith. Another exposition 


just opened is that of the American Women’s Art Association 


in the Rue de Cherouche. : get ¥ ve 
_ An English Education Exhibition will be held at the 


| Imperial Institute from January 5 to 25. One of the sections — 


will be devoted to technical education in the schools. of art. ¥ 
The Decoration of the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt in Paris, 


it 


which was reopened on Saturday, has cost 575,0C0 francs. ., 
The Local Government Board have announced that the - 
rates of interest for loans granted out of the Local Loans Fund 


after the 2nd of last month will be as under :—For loans reépay- 
able within, thirty years, 3 per cent. ‘per annum 3 ditto within 


forty years, 3} per cent. ; and ditto within fifty years, 3} pér cent. 
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THE WEEK. 


To the death roll of 1899,. which already comprises more 
than the average number of names of architects of mark, 
another name must be added—that of the venerable 
_ Francis ‘THomas Dotitman. He died on Tuesday, in his 
eighty-seventh year. Although it was not his fortune to be 
largely employed in the erection of buildings, he rendered 
good service to architecture by the, publication of a valuable 
series of books. In connection with the late J. R. JoBsins, 
a lithographic draughtsman who was remarkably careful in 
representing buildings, whether by general views or by. 
drawings of details, he was able to produce. several excellent 
volumes on the Medieval architecture of England. The 
* Examples of Ancient Pulpits in England,” the “‘ Examples 
of Ancient Domestic Archicecture, illustrating the Hospitals, 
Bede-houses, Schools, &c., of the Middle Ages in England,” 


and especially the ‘Analysis of Ancient Domestic Archi- , 


tecture,” were of much aid to architects while Gothic was 
the fashion, and will be prized by all lovers of English art. 
In the text Mr. Do_LitMAN proved himself to be laborious in 
seeking exact information. 


Visitors to Italy will find it is useful to remember that 
the Italian Government have lately issued instructions for 
the stricter observance of the laws regulating the concession 
of free passes to the national museums, galleries, &c. 
Under the new arrangements the only foreigners who can 
enjoy the privilege of free admission are artists, artisans 
following industries to which the arts of design are 
incidental, the professors and pupils of foreign. archzo- 
logical institutions existing in Italy. Such persons should 
prove their qualifications in the following, method :— 
t. Artists should present a certificate from a foreign art 
institution resident in Italy, or, failing this, a certificate 
from their respective consuls stating what diplomas 
are held by the applicants, or what other titles they 
have to the designation “artists.” 2. Artisans alluded to 
above must produce a certificate from the director of some 
Government art institution; or some other document 
emanating from a public authority, showing that the 
applicant follows one of the industries of the kind specified. 
Photographers are only included when they wish to take 
photographs in pursuit of their calling. 3. Professors and 
pupils of foreign archeological institutions existing in Italy 
must produce a certificate signed by the heads of their 
respective institutions. Applications for free admission 

_ must be made to the institution itself which it is desired to 
visit, and not to the central administration. 


Tue London County Council intend to publish a 
selection of such of the records in the/Council’s possession 
as are of historic interest. The official documents formerly 
belonging to the several Commissioners of Sewers that 
exercised jurisdiction over what is now. the county of 
London, and some of the adjacent parts, are available. 
The earliest documents relate to the Surrey and Kent Com- 
missioners of Sewers, who were instituted under the Act of 
Henry VIII. in 1514 or 1515, and the minutes cf the 
Commission, which are in 24 volumes, begin in January 
‘1557-58, Discrepancies occur in this series, but after 1703 
they go on continuously to 1847. The next oldest collection 
of minutes is that of the Greenwich Commission, whose 
minutes rangefrom 1625 to 1847; then the Poplar Commission 
from 1629 to 1847, the Westminster Commission from 
1659 to 1847, the Tower Hamlets Commission from 1702 
‘to 1847, the Holborn and Finsbury Commission from 
1716 to 1847, the St. Katherine’s Commission from 1782 
to 1841, and, lastly, the Metropolitan Commission of 
Sewers from 1847 to the formation of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in 1855. 
documents of great value, namely, the deeds and papers 
relating to important properties accruing in the conveyanc- 


In addition there is a class of 


ing branch of the solicitor’s department; among which may 
be mentioned the Newport Market charter and the deeds 
connected with the ownership of Northumberland House. 
Many of the records contain valuable topographical details 
which are not to be obtained from any other source. 


_ Tuat nothing succeeds like success is shown by the 
competitions between the new houses in Paris. Last year 
was supposed to be remarkable for the number of houses 
which were entered in order to be judged. But this year 
three times as many have been inserted. As the competi- 
tion is important for many reasons, the judges have to be 
careful in the examination of the houses. -The duties 
require time, and therefore a limit has to be imposed on 
the number, M. Bouvarpb, the municipal architect, after 
examining the plans and photographs which were presented, 
has decided to confine the competition to sixty-seven 
houses, which are scattered all over Paris. There are only 
six of these arrondissements which will not be represented 
in the contest as examples of modern architecture. The 
buildings are of a higher class than their predecessors, and 
suggest that the possibility of taking part in the competition 
has induced the owners to be more liberal in their expendi- 
ture of money. ‘There is to be a special competition for 
the houses in the new Rue Reaumur, but as that thorough- 
fare is not yet complete it has been decided to postpone 
the competition for ancther year. 


We have already stated that the Salon of 1900 was to 
be held in a building which was to be erected in the Place 
de Breteuil from the designs of M. Lovior. That architect 
has, however, resigned his position. ‘The committee insist 
on having the exhibition opened on April 7. They wish ta 
obtain as much support as possible before the International 
Exhibition becomes a competitor for the favours and francs. 
of the Parisians. It is feared that the attractions of the 
Salon will not be able to withstand the multitude of inte- 
resting objects which will be contributed by the whole 
civilised world. It is necessary, therefore, that the utmost 
expedition must be exercised in order to have the Salon. 
exhibition ready. ABRAHAM LINCOLN used to say it was 
not wise to swop horses when crossing a stream, and a 
change of architects in such an emergency is risky ; but the 
committee have endeavoured to make the best arrangement 
that was possible. “They have commissioned M. ‘] Houmy 
to undertake the work. As he has co-operated with M. 
Loviot, he will no doubt be able to secure the completion. 
of the buildings by the prescribed time. Under the circum- 
stances the building is likely to be more costly than was ~ 
anticipated. 


Tue lectures on architecture at the Royal Academy will 
commence on January 29 next year. Mr. AITCHISON’S. 
whole course will be devoted to ‘‘ Progress in Architecture.” 
On January 8 Mr. HERKOMER’S course on painting begins. 
with a lecture on ‘‘ England Lovable and Paintable.” ‘lwo 
lectures will be delivered on “ Portrait Painting” and two 
on “Painting in Enamel.” Dr. A. S. Murray will on 
February 19 lecture on “ Archaic’ Pediment Sculptures.” 
The other subjects to be treated are ‘‘ Pediments of A‘gina,” 
“West Pediment of Olympia,” ‘‘ East Pediment of Olympia,” 
“East Pediment of Parthenon,” ‘West Pediment. of Par- 
thenon.” 


Tue scholarships which were founded with the surplus 
funds of the British Institution have been awarded to the 
competitors who submitted examples of work this’ year. 
The successful students are as . follows :— Paznting.— 
Francis E. CoutTHurst, OswALpD CROMPTON, and 
FREDERICK G. SwaisH, all of the Royal Academy Schools. 
Sculpture.—CHARLES A. PALMER and SypNEY Marc# 
(extra), of the Royal College of Art. <Architecture.— 
Tuomas A. Wittiams, of the Chester School of Art. 
Engraving. ETHEL .Mauata Morcan, of the Royal 
College of Art. 
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A PAINTERS’ COMPETITION. 
F. the half-century which has reached an end excelled all 


its predecessors in the production of works of art in 


this country, one of the principal causes of the departure 
from the indifference of the preceding time must be traced 
to an architectural work, Barry’s Houses of Parliament. 
As a group of buildings it is not surpassed by any 
modern example, and it has had the privilege from its 
character of demonstrating the necessity of employing 
the subsidiary arts for its completion. Now it may appear 
extraordinary that so plain a fact should ever be doubtful 
in England, but fifty years ago people were a little afraid of 
painting and sculpture. Both were prohibited in churches, 
the buildings from which the majority of Englishmen 
derive their notions of what is best in art. Sculptured 
figures and ornament are indispensable parts of the style 


adopted at the Houses of Parliament, and attempts at wall-. 


decoration of a modest kind had been commenced. It 
was then realised that so large an area of wall space ought 
not to be allowed to remain dumb, but, after the example 
of foreign buildings, should present representations of the 
most important events in English history. A commission, 
consisting only of amateurs, was therefore appointed to 
consider the subject. The members were Prince ALBERT, 
the Duke of SUTHERLAND, Lords LANSDOWNE, LINCOLN, 
JoHN RuSSELL, PALMERSTON, MELBOURNE, CANNING, 
MAHON, ABERDEEN, WILLOUGHBY D’ERESBY, LYNDHURST, 
ASHBURTON, CoLBORNE, Sir C. S. LEFEVRE, Sir ROBERT 
PEEL, Sir JAMES GRAHAM, Sir Harry Inciis, Mr. T. B. 
Macau.tay, Mr. B. Hawes, Mr. S. Rocrers and Mr. 
Tuomas Wysgz, with Mr. C. L. Eastiakes, -R.A}, as 
secretary. 


in this country we have respect for precedents, but none | 


could be found to suggest what course should. be [followed 
by the Commissioners. 
examination of witnesses and comparison of cartoons, they 
decided to adopt fresco painting for the wall-decoration. 
Commissions were given to Messrs, Copr, Dycr, Hors ey, 
MACLISE, REDGRAVE and THOMAs to prepare cartoons and 
specimens of fresco, but on the understanding that they 
were not to be necessarily employed on the decoration of 
the building. Copxz sent Ldward the Black Prince receiving 
the Garter, Dyce the Baptism of Ethelbert, HORSLEY 
Religion, MAcuisE the Spirit of Chivalry, REDGRAVE Prince 
Llenry and Judge Gascoigne, and THomas /ustice, The 
Commissioners also offered three premiums of 200/. for 
designs. 
Sir JOHN TENNIEL (Ad/egory of Justice), Sir |. Nort Paton 


(Spirit of Religion) and the late E. 'Armirace (Spirit of 


Religion). It was generally admitted that the six artists 
first selected were not equally:successful in their attempts. 

In their report of August 7, 1845, it was recommended 
that six arched compartments inthe House of Lords should 
be decorated with fresco paintings, but at the same time 
the Commissioners expressed the opinion that it would be 
desirable to proceed gradually with. the execution of the 
works, and in order to judge of the effect one fresco was to 
be completed before others were commenced ; the execu- 
tion of such first fresco painting was -entrusted to 
W. Dycz, A.R.A., the subject being the Baptism of Lthel- 
‘ert. It was also proposed, in order to afford additional 
Opportunities for the practice of fresco and of the’ style of 
design which is best adapted for that class of painting, that 
the upper waiting hall should be decorated in fresco, pro- 
vided the architecture and the light should, on the com: 
pletion of the apartment, be found adapted for the purpose. 
The subjects of the paintings were to have reference to the 
general character of decoration intended for the locality. 
The execution of five of the works was to be entrusted to 
C. W. Corr, A.R.A., J.C. Horstey, J. R. HERBERT, A.R.A,, 
J. SEVERN and J. TENNiEt, jun,, who distinguished them- 
selves as designers or as fresco painters in one or more of 
the various exercises that had taken place with reference 
to the decoration of the Palace of Westminster. 

The arrangements were a disappointment to artists and 
to the section of the public that took an interest in the 
subject. It was feared another “job” was about to be 
perpetrated. Mac.isE was by many considered to be the 
most fitting painter for decoration on a large scale, and his 
name was omitted. Dyce was considered to be.a favourite 
with Prince ALBERT, and to that position rather than to 


\ 


But after much deliberation, with — 


About fifty artists competed. The winners were. 
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ability as an artist his predominance was ascribed. While 
he was commissioned to paint an arched compartment, and 
the inference was that he was to be entrusted with the 


remaining five, the other artists were only allowed to make hy 
experiments of which, as the secretary said, the results 


might not be allowed to remain on the walls. — 


In their next report the Commissioners took care to 
announce that the remaining five compartments were not to 
be monopolised by Dycr, but they recommended that 
what he had done should be respected by ‘the other 
It. was said that ‘the satisfactory: effect of — 
Mr. Dycr’s fresco is to be referred, in a great degree, to the 
style of design and colouring which he has adopted, and — 
considering it desirable that a certain conformity of style 


designers. 


and execution should pervade paintings employed in the — 


decoration of architecture, 


agree sufficiently with each other and with the specimen 


already executed.” 


It was evident, however, that the desire to cover the 


buildings with fresco paintings would have to be moderated. 


and which must be seen 
together, we deem it important, without wishing to impose — 
undue restrictions on the invention or taste of the other 
artists commissioned or to be commissioned to execute the 
remaining frescoes in the House of Lords, that such artists 
should be recommended to adapt the size of their principal 

| figures, their style of colouring, and’ the degree of complete-. _ 

ness in the execution of their works, so as to make them 


SN 
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Only a few painters were likely to become experts in the _ 


commissions while the Legislature was sitting. The Com- 


missioners therefore declared their opinion “that it would — 
not be expedient, with reference to the encouragement of 
British art, or with reference to the claims which may here- — 


| process, and they could not be permitted to carry out their 


after be urged for the commemoration of great events,to 


palace at the present period.” 
favoured artists accordingly vanished. . 


If fresco was found to be impracticable, none of the 
_ objections which operated against it could be raised about 


oil-paintings. They could be executed in the artists’ 
studios without any inconvenience to the members of either 
House. 
the paintings should be subservient to some scheme by 


| incident adapted for representation in painting.” ~ 


e hie 
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‘to realise the Commisstoners’. schhemé whenever it was 


| matured a competition was arranged. T hree premiums of 
soo. each, three of 300/. each and three of 2007. each were 
offered, and about eight months was allowed for the pre- — 
An artist could send.two 
examples if he wished. The subjects were to come under 
the general classes of religion, history, or poetry. The 
dimensions of the pictures were left to the choice of the — 


paration of the oil-paintings. 


But to become decorative it was necessary that 


In order to discover the artists who would be available 


complete the series of paintings on the walls of the said 
The visions of some — 


2 


on 


means of which “‘the especial destination of each portion 
of the building should be attended to ; that in the selection 
| of subjects the chief object to be regarded should be the 
expression of some specific idea; and the second, its illus- 
| tration by means of some well-known historic or poetic — 


competitors, but the figures were not to be less than two 
in number; the sizeof the nearest figure or figures in at 


least one of the specimens by each artist was to be not less 
The size of the figures was altogether 


than that of life. 
left to the choice of painters of marine subjects, battle- 
pieces and landscapes. The paintings sent in were to 
remain the property of the artist. 
appropriate subjects with a high degree of merit were 


eligible to be purchased by the nation, in order to be placed 


Any which combined 


in one of the apartments. of the palace at Westminster. 


Religious, poetical, or allegorical subjects, which by 


y ei a 
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judicious adaptation or treatment might have reference to ~ ~ 


the history or constitution of the kingdom, were to be, like 
strictly historical subjects, eligible to be so purchased. 


Finally, it was mentioned that the competition was to be. 
confined to British subjects and foreigners who had resided 


in England for at least tern years. 


A painters’ competition was a novelty in England. The 


prizes were not excessively liberal. But more enticing than 
»money was the prospect of sharing in the very numerous: 
commissions which were expected to arise before the deco- 


ration of so vast a pile of buildings was completed. 
' Painters who had not attempted high art since the days of 


~* 


~% 
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saident hip felt a new interest revive in them. The namby- 
pamby subjects which were then in request were abandoned 
for religious, historical or poetical subjects. It was. the 


- dawn of a reformation in art, and at so prosperous a! time 


who would care to hold back ?. But to men who were not 
accustomed to treat any of the classes designated enthusiasm 
was not sufficient. Many paintings were abandoned before 
they were completed, and some. artists were ‘compelled. to 
send in works which were only partially executed.,.-In the 
autumn of 1846 it might. be supposed that.at. least a 
thousand works would have to be considered by the j jury, 
but in June, 1847, when the exhibition was opened in 
Westminster Hall, it was found that only one hundred and 
twenty paintings were visible. 

The pictures were examined and the prizes awarded: in 
the course of the fortnight before the public were admitted. 
The jury consisted of three of the Commissioners—viz. the 
Marquis of Lanspowng, Sir Ropert PEEL and SAMUEL 
RoceErs, the poet- with three academicians, Sir RICHARD 
WesrmacoTr, E. W. Cooke and WILLIAM Etty. ‘The 
result of their examination was as follows :— _ 

Premiums of Five Hundred Pounds.— Burial of Harold 
at Waltham Abbey, F. R. PICKERSGILL; Alfred inciting the 
Saxons to prevent the Landing of the Danes by encountering 
them at Sea, G. F. Watts ; the Battle of Meeanee, EDWARD 
ARMITAGE. 

Premiums of Three Hundred Pounds. — Richard Cour 
_de Lion forgiving Bertrand de Gourdon, JouN Cross; 

Ldward’s Generosity to the People of Calais during the Siege 
of 1346, PAUL FALCONER POOLE ; Christ bearing the Cross 
and Reconciliation of Oberon and Titania, J. NoEL Paton. 

Premiums of- Two Hundred Pounds.— arable of For- 
gtveness and Wisdom, JamMES EcKrorp LAubER; the 
Departure of the Primitive Puritans or Pilgrim Fathers to 
the Coast of America, A.D. 1620, CHARLES Lucy; Henry V., 
when Prince of Wales, believing the King to be Dead, takes 
the Crown from the Cushion, JOHN CALLCOTT HORSLEY. 

The general opinion of contemporary critics en- 
dorsed the selection. It could not be denied that 
many paintings with ambitious titles were failures. The 
unfortunate BENJAMIN Haypon’s 4anishment of Aris- 
tides, illustrative of the Injustice of Democracy (which 
was exhibited in the preceding year in the Egyptian 
Hall) was hung in the hall, although the _ painter’s 

troubles were over, and it seemed to have inspired many 

feeble works. He had fought so long for grand art, 
he expected to be one of the first artists who would be 
summoned to paint the walls of the Houses of Parliament 
without going through the form of a competition. He was 
disappointed, and then appealed to the public from the 
Commissioners. But as people preferred to visit Tom 
THUmMp, who was displaying himself in the next room in 
the Egyptian Hall, rather than pay a shilling to gaze at 
Havpon’s pictures, the hapless artist put an end to his life. 
It would be interesting to know why such a memorial was 
introduced into the exhibition, for Haypon’s fate was a 
warning to those who wished to devote themselves to epic 
subjects. 

He was not the only artist who had recourse to the 
history of Greece and Rome for inspiration. R. Evans 
painted Pompey the Great on his Funeral Pile; W. LinTON 
had an Hméarkation in which the figures represented the 
departure of the Greeks for Troy. Among the mythological 
subjects were Prometheus Bound, by ‘THoMAS CoLE, and 
Satyrs finding a Stkeping Cyclops, by HEnry Howarp, 
RA. The scripture scenes included a Descent Pied the 
Cross, by W. C. Hucues; Lamentation, by W. E. T. 
Dosson, which was evidently suggestive of the Massacre of 
the Innocents; Zodias and the Angel, by E. Homes ; 
Lelijah in the Wilderness, by E. IroLtp; the Z7zbute Money, 
by G. A. Hicks ; the Prodigal’s. “Return, by W. A. 
Macpurr ; the Grief of Adam and Eve when finding the 
body of ABEL, by H. Tirrin ; 27zpah, by Earl Compton ; 
the Parable of Lorgiveness, by J. E. Lauber ; the Vision 
of Jacob, by L. W. Desances ; Christ Walketh on the Sea, 
by R. S. Lauper ; Wisdom, by J. E: Lauber ; Christ 
Bearing His Cross, by J. Nor PaToN ; the Expulsion, by 
y SANT ; the Acts of Mercy, by W. Riviere ; Rebecca, by 
a AGLIo. There was also the Widows Mite, by JOHN 
Everetr Mittats, then a youth of eighteen. It did not 
resemble his later picture with the same title, but repre- 


‘very strange works, 


sented’ the: scene as! occurring in the presence of Our 
SAVIOUR. 

The majority of the pictures, however, were ihuseaave 
of English history. It is a pity photographic reproduction 
was not practicable in. those days, for plates of the pictures. 
would be of great interest in the history of British art. One 
of the shortcomings of the historical scenes was the 
inaccuracy of the dresses and of the architecture of the 
backgrounds., The little knowledge of details possessed by 
painters in those days is exemplified in Haypon’s Diary, 
from which we learn that Sir Samuet Meyrick was obliged 
to correct him even in elementary details. But the pictures 
at least covered a wide range, and were inspired by a desire 
to realise memorable scenes. From the time Boapicea 
meditated revenge, and the Ancient Britons struggled for 
the last time against the Romans, down to 1843, when Sir 
CHARLES NAPIER overcame the Beloochees at Meeanee,,. 
the combativeness of Englishmen was shown on many 
canvases. At that simple period it was not neces- 
sary to explore the byways of history, and THACKERAY 
had some reason on. his side when~-in the guise 
of Professor ByLrs, whose three pictures were ex- 
cluded, he quizzed the exhibitors about their studies 
in recondite volumes to discover such incidents as A//red 
Toasting Muffins in the Neatherd’s Cottage, Charles Ll. in 
the Oak, and the like. The paintings also proved, accord- 
ing to the Professor, that ‘it is only kings and queens that — 
our courtiers of painters condescend to feel for.” The 
suggestion that allegories were admissible called forth some 
A few of the titles will suggest their 
character :—Vegro Emancipation, Youth Stimulated to 
Virius by the Mighty Deeds of Britain's Noble Sons, Ireland 
in the Year 1847 (the Famine). A description of one. by 
JosEPH SEVERN is curious:—‘“ The British oak is the scene 
of the allegory; from its associations it is here supposed 
the home of Victory, where angels prepare the victorious 
crowns of its leaves and acorns, and inscribe the victories as 
they occur upwards on the bark, that they may grow for 
ever with the tree.” 

There were at least three representaticns of the Battle 
of Trafalgar, one of the Battle of the Nile and of the 
Battle off Cape St. Vincent. Views of remains im 
Italy and landscape compositions were also seen, and 
whatever: the demerits there could be no doubt_ of 
the variety of subjects in the exhibition. Few, however, of 
the works would now be considered as decorative, and it. 
was not to be expected that, as they were without oppor- 
tunities to exercise themselves in that class of art, English. 
painters could on demand produce perfect examples of it. 

In their conditions the Commissioners reserved to them- 
selves the right to have the power of any of the prize- 
winners demonstrated on demand. There was only one case 
where the test was considered necessary. Mr. ARMITAGE 
was one of Pau. DELAROCHE’s pupils, and it was alleged 
that in his battle scene the exhibitor was aided by French 
artists. Mr. ArmiTaGE found no difficulty in convincing 
the Commissioners by painting similar figures, and his 
picture was purchased by the QUEEN. Some, if not all, of 
the premiated works were also bought by the Government, 
and were hung in committee-rooms. But the effect of a 
single picture is hardly impressive in an immense room, 
and it must be allowed that the endeavour to adorn the 
Houses of Parliament with oil-paintings was not more 
successful than the experiments in fresco. The advantage 
of the efforts could, however, be found in the impulse which 
was given to decoration of other varieties. 


OLD HOUSES IN CAPE COLONY.* 
HERE are shrewd business men who consider no 
more effectual way of taking revenge on an enemy 
can be found than by turning him into a source of profit. 
Foreign critics of England will be likely to say the publica- 
tion of a book on the houses of the Dutch in Cape Colony 


1S evidence of, hs prevalence of the peculiar desire for 


* Ol Colenval Lees of the Cape of Good Hope. Wihasefatad and 
described by Alys Fane Trotter. Containing thirty-four plates from 
drawings by the author and from photographs. With an illustrated 
chapter - “The Origin of Old Cape Architecture,” by Herbert 
Baker, A.R.I.B.A,, London: B. T. Batsford. 
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revenge to which we have referred.’ The ~Dutch have 
darkened a great many homes in England at this season, 
and it seems an odd time to employ their houses as sugges- 
tions or models for some of our own. But we suppose art 
should not be affected by politics, and whilst war is pro- 
ceeding in South Africa the business of the builder has to 
go on in England, and he must not inquire too curiously 
into the origin of the styles he employs. Besides, it 
must be said to the credit of the Dutch that in their 
colonising experiments they gave more attention to archi- 
tecture than was commonly shown by British settlers. 
WasHINGTON IRVING has imparted interest to the emigrants 
who were the creators of New York. In many other parts 
of the States their buildings, or copies of them, are likewise 
to be seen. No KNICKERBOCKER has appeared to reveal 
the history of the Dutchmen in the Cape of Good Hope, 
although many incidents could be described no less inter- 
esting and humorous than those relating to the settlers in 
the western colony across the Atlantic. About two cen- 
turies and a half have elapsed since the Dutch founded 
Capetown, and for one-half of that period their countrymen 
alone cared for the colonists. At the end of the last century 
the colony was taken by the British troops for the PRINCE OF 
ORANGE ; it was afterwards given back to the settlers, and 
in the course of a few years was seized by the English on 
their own account at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. During the early part of the settlement the Dutch- 
men must have endured a troubled existence, surrounded 
as they were .by savages and wild beasts.- But as 
they looked upcn themselves as possessing a new Holland 
they endeavoured to raise houses which should recall those 
in which their forefathers lived in Europe. The Dutchman 
is domestic, and it is impossible to look at the plates in 
Mrs. TROTTER’S book without recognising that fact. It must 
also be regretted that Dutchmen and Englishmen, who are 
so much akin not only in race but in spirit, should not be 
content to live in peace with one another and to enjoy 
comfortable habitations in the style which both peoples 
unite 1n appreciating. 

Holland, as everybody knows, is a land of canals, and 
they are so much a part of itself, they are introduced on a 
small scale in places where there seems to be no necessity 
for them. The examples outside the larger Dutch towns 
enable miniature drawbridges to be .constructéd and a 
system of approaches suggesting attacks by bay-like invaders. 
But there is no chance for so much innocent affectation at 
the Cape. As a consequence ‘there is little of the coquetry 
in the old colonial houses which is so often found delight- 
ful by the wayfarer in Holland. It cannot be said there 
is any direct reproduction of European examples. Some of 
the architectural features have, as ARIEL says, also 
“suffered a sea change.” But that gives more interest to 
the buildings, for they reveal that, with all their love of the’ 
old homes, the settlers in Africa considered the Dutch style 
was adjustable to new circumstances, and there was no 
necessity for a rigorous copying of details. As Mr. BAKER 
says :—‘ The colonial builders, in adapting their traditional 
architecture to the strange conditions and the new materials 
of their new country, produced an original development, 
which may be said to constitute a new style. This we 
learn from the plans of the Dutch houses. Neither in the 
small, low, tile-roofed sheds of the Holland marshes, nor in 
the many-storeyed, narrow-fronted houses of the cities, is 
there any exact prototype of the spacious colonial home- 
stead. We find in the latter a large hall and a broad 
“stoep,’ or raised platform, surrounding the house, and 
adapted for primitive life and open hospitality. . The 
bedrooms and the kitchen lead directly off the hall, and 
are placed so as to be spanned by a single thatch roof.” 

_ Whenever Dutch houses are mentioned the first thought 
1s concerning the gable, for remove that feature and the 
remainder of the front would be almost as commonplace 
as the houses in the back streets of English towns. In 
many of the examples shown in Mrs: Trorrer’s book the 
colonists revelled in license which would be rebuked in 
Holland. The changing curves must: have been dear to the 
eyes of the settlers, and they form a very effective contrast 
with the lines of the thatched roofs. Mr. BAKER considers 
that inspiration must have been drawn -from Belgium, and 
of some types he says that, although they are rare in 
Holland or Belgium, “ they are very common on the south- 


east coast of England in the brick cottages and farmhouses, — 


the building of which is attributed to the Flemish refugees. 
A gable of the same nature is repeated several times on the 
old house of Norton Conyers, near Ripon, which is thought 
to have been begun in the reign of Henry VIII. ‘and 
finished+ in that of Queen ELizaseTH. Examples taken 
from'the east coast of Kent would show little to distinguish 
them from the work of the Dutchmen who migrated to the 
Cape, were*it'not for the slight difference of detail necessi- 
tated by the plastered brick construction and the fenestration 
for the inhabited attics.” : A bten 
The'Cape windows are interesting, for the small panes 
are retained in position by wood instead’ of by lead. The 


upper sash in some cases projects beyond the lower in order — 
to allow space for exterior shutters, which are generally of — 


thick wood, to allow of defence as well as to exclude the 
light. The long halls are sometimes divided by glazed 
screens, in which flexible curves are introduced. The 
freedom shown in the curved line is one of the character- 
istics of the colonial houses. 

The first house introduced in Constantia was erected for 
Governor VAN DER STEL at the end of the seventeenth 
century. Mrs. TROTTER says of it :— 


Constantia is the prototype of all the Cape homesteads 
Although the ground plan of the later and more enclosed 


houses may differ, the same characteristics are found 
throughout. Like all the others, it is built of small 


bricks covered with plaster, and 
A raised platform or stoep, with seats at each end, is built. 
before the entrance. The solid teak shutters have well-made 
wrought-iron clasps and hinges. The sash windows, framed 


in heavy teak woodwork, are flush with the wall above and i 


~ 


open from beneath. The Constantia ironwork was probably — 


made by a certain lock-maker and smith who touched at the 
Cape on his way to Batavia, and who was .detained for an 
indefinite time by Simon Van der Stel, to the great indignation 
of the Dutch East India Company’s directors. 


Wrought-iron — 


gates once enclosed the small courtyard behind, but they have ~ 


disappeared. A typical feature of the house is«the flooring, 
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thatched with reeds. - 


called brandsolder, which divides the thatch from the dwelling: __ 


rooms beneath and is a safeguard against fire. It consists of a 

layer of clay, which is placed above the rafters of the ceiling, 
and is sometimes covered with brick On this the burning - 
reeds of the thatch might fall with comparative harmlessness. 

The enclosed space is used as a store-room, and is lighted by 

the gable window, which is seldom made to open. — 


We are als> informed that ‘the labour employed was 
slave labour. 
numbers from Madagascar. 
been their own architects. 


The settlers appear to have 


Slaves were at that time imported in large 


Teak and ebony were brought ~ 


from the Dutch Company’s possessions in India, and in the — 
furniture and woodwork colonial products—stinkwood, 


yellow-wood and ironwood—were also used. Bricks and 
tiles were then made at the Cape, and it was the custom 
also of the Dutch Company to send bricks and tiles from’ 
Holland to their various settlements. No doubt these are 
the small red bricks still found in good preservation and 


mentioned in the Diary of the Company as AmsStetdam | 


bricks.” . i ae ae 

Although there is a general likeness between all the 
subjects, no two are altogether alike in details. ‘fhe plates 
are satisfactorily executed, and suggest the essential charac- 
teristics of each building. © One representing ‘“ Groote 
Schuur,” belonging to Mr. Ruoprs, which has been 
designed by Mr. BAKER, suggests the ease with which the 
Cape style can be adapted to modern requirements. 
bas-relief by Mr. TwrEEp is introduced in the gable, and 


represents the landing of Commander VAN RIE#BECK. — 


Altogether the volume has interest for its technical value. 
Moreover, the plates should be prized as examples of the 


_ free translation of Batavian designs by Dutchmen, and they 


may help to reveal new possibilities for usefulness in the 
modern Queen Anne. BS a 
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Zhe Town Council of Bury St. Edmunds have resolved. 


that a committee be appointed to take into consideration the 

advisability of protecting the numerous existing archeological | 
buildings of the town, and that steps be taken to make those 

unique possessions more generally known to the outside public. 
The work was delegated to the Moyses Hall committee. 
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GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ft monthly meeting of the Glasgow Society was held 
at 207 Bath Street. A paper on “The Chateau of St 
Fargeau” was read by Mr. Dalrymple Duncan, honorary 
secretary. Mr. Duncan described the chateau as little known 
to the traveller, and yet interesting both architecturally and 
from the fact that during its entire history it has been its fortune 
to be the property of notable historical-_personages. The little 
town of St. Fargeau lies in the Puisaye, a district of forest-clad 


upland partly in the Department of the Yonne and partly in. 


that of the Nievre. It contains.an old church and _ several 
specimens of Mediaeval domestic architecture, but its most 
important feature is the chateau—a gloomy brick building of 
immense size standing within a broad moat. A fortress has 
existed on the present site since the.end of the tenth century, 
but the existing buildings date mainly from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. In the sixteenth century it was the property 
of Jacques Coeur, the great merchant prince, who lent to 
Charles VII. a large proportion of. the funds with which the 
War of Independence was carriedion.. The king treated his 
benefactor with the basest ingratitude, driving him into exile 
and confiscating his property. In the. seventeenth century the 
estate belonged to Mademoiselle de Montpensier, granddaughter 
ef Henri IV. of France, best known as “La Grande Made- 
moiselle,” the heroine of the Fronde, and authoress of the 
memoirs which throw so much. light on the events of the time 
in which she lived, In the end of the last century it passed 
into the hands of Louis Michel Lepelletier de St. Fargeau, who 
became one of the prominent figures of the French revolutionary 
epoch, and who was stabbed by a Royalist guardsman for 
having voted for the execution of Louis XVI. It is presently 
in the hands of his descendants. Mr.-F. T. Barrett exhibited 
a contemporary transcript of the English translation of 
Buchanan’s “ History of Scotland,” which was suppressed by 
the Privy Council in June, 1660. 


SANCTION TO FORMATION OF NEW STREETS. 


CCORDING to section 7 of the London Building Act of 
1894, “‘ before any person commences to form or Jay out any 
street, whether intended to be used for carriage traffic or for foot 
traffic only, such person shall make an application in writing to 
the Council for their sanction to the formation or laying out of 
such street either for carriage traffic or for foot traffic (as the 
casé may be), and no person shall commence to form or lay 
out any street, for carriage traffic, without having obtained 
the sanction of the Council” A Mr. Armstrong was convicted 
by the magistrates for having commenced to form and lay out a 
street without having first obtained the sanction of the Council, 
and he appealed. The case came before the Lord Justice, 
Mr. Justice Bigham and Mr. Justice Darling. Lord Russell, 
on the 21st inst. delivered the judgment of the Court as 
follows :— 

The appellant owns some 3 acres 3 roods and 39 perches 
of land adjoining a public carriage-way called the Grove. The 
Grove communicates by a carriage-way 15 feet wide with the 
Highgate Road. No public right of way exists over the land 
of the appellant, and the only access from any public way 
is from the Grove. There is a private right of way,for foot 
pAssengers through a gateway 3 feet in width in the boundary 
fence at the back of the land on to a public footpath in Parlia- 
ment Hill. The appellant had originally applied to the re- 
spondents for their sanction to form and lay out a street for 
carriage traffic on the site in question. It was intended that 
the street sbould run from the Grove through the site to, and 
to communicate with, the footway referred to upon Parlia- 
ment Hill. “As a carriage-way it would have been a czu/ de 
sac. It was intended to be open and. without gate or 
barrier at the Grove end. The respondents refused their 
sanction because the proposed street would not afford direct 
communication between two streets- formed and laid out for 
carriage traffic. Section 9 (4) of the Act of 1894 gave to the 
respondents the right to refuse their sanction in such-a case. 
The appellant then proceeded with the plan now in question 
without seeking the sanction of the respondents. That plan is 
described as follows in the case stated by the magistrates, para- 
graphs 3, 4 and 5 :—‘(3) It is proposed by the appellant to 
remove certain old buildings shown on the plan, and to lay out 
the said piece of land and erect new buildings thereon in the 
“manner shown upon the plan annexed to this case marked A ; 
that is to say, the appellant proposes to erect’ twenty new 
buildings or blocks of flats, each block containing eight 
flats, of which sixteen blocks will be erected in a quadran- 
gular form with an ornamental: garden in the centre of the 
quadrangle formed by such blocks. The approach to the 
said buildings will be by means of a carriage-way from 
the Grove ruzning round the said garden, and upon each side 
of such carriage-way between the Grove and the’said garden 
will be erected two or more of the said blocks, Each of the 
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said blocks will have a separate entrance from the said 
carriage-way. ' The said approach from the Grove and also the 
carriage-way around the said ornamental garden will be 4o feet 
in width, and such approach and carriage-way will be of a total 
length of 600 feet. (4) The drainage plans for the said build- 
ings had been submitted by the appellant to the said vestry of 
St. Pancras, upon which were shown the levels of a sewer it 
was proposed to construct running along and round the said 
carriage-way with the intended levels of the connecting drains 
from each of the said buildings. ‘The said plan also showed 
the position of the manholes and gullies, similar to street 
gullies, which it was intended to construct in connection 
with the sewer, and the mode in which it was intended to 
connect the said sewer with the sewer belonging to the said 
vestry in the Highgate Road ; and also showed that the said 
carriage-way would be formed and sewered in all respects in 
the way in which a carriage-way of an ordinary street would, be 
formed and sewered. It was admitted, however, that gullies 
similar to those shown on the said plan would be required for 
draining a stable-yard or any other yard. (5) The appellant 
does not propose to dedicate any right of way to the use of the 
public over the said piece of land, but intends to erect gates at 
the entrance to the said approach and to keep a porter at such 
entrance to open such gates when necessary to allow persons 
going to or from any of the said flats to pass, so that the public 
will not be entitled to enter the said approach.- There will be 
no entrance or exit to or from the said flats into the said public 
park called Parliament Hill, and the said carriage-way will be 
tor the use only of the tenants of the flats in the said proposed 
new buildings and the tradesmen and others visiting them on 
business or pleasure with or without carriages ; but the appel- 
lant is not under any covenant to maintain the said gates or 
the said porter.” It is to be noted that it is not stated that the 
appellant is under any legal obligation to erect or to maintain 
the gates, or to keép the porter méntioned in paragraph 5. It 
is to be further noted that if, without the respondent’s sanction, 
the appellant can now do what is proposed, the objects 
intended to ‘be secured by seciion 9 will be defeated. Where 
sanction, as in this case, has been withheld under section 9 
all the owner would have to do, if the appellant is right, would 
be to resort to such a plan as the present, and thus reach 
practically the same’end by a differentroute. It Seems desirable 
before considering the sections of the Act, which apply to this 
particular case, to notice the general scope of the Act. It in- 
volves a large measure of interference with the rights of private 
owners ; they cannot do what they like with their property. 
They cannot make or even widen streets except in conformity 
with the provisions of the Act. They must observe certain 
lines of building frontage. They must have a certain specified 
space at the rear of the domestic buildings they erect The 
buildings constructed must be built in conformity with certain 
detailed requirements as to height, thickness of walls, openings, 
&c. Itis clear that this legislation materially interferes with 
the action of owners in the use and disposition of their pro- 
perty, and it must be assumed that this has been permited 
by the Legislature for reasons of_ public policy affecting 
the health, safety and convenience of the public. The 
question in this case turns upon the true construction of 
section 7, which provides that before any person can com- 
mence to form or lay out any street, whether for carriage 
traffic or for foot traffic, he must obtain the sanction of the 
respondents. Would the way which the appellant has com- 
meniced to lay out and form be, when formed, a “street” within 
the meaning of that section? Unless the context otherwise 
requires, the interpretation section (section 5) shows the wide 
meaning to be given to the word “street.” It means and 
includes highway, road, bridge, lane, mews, footway, square, 
court, alley, passage whether a thoroughfare or nct, and also a 
part of any of these. No description can be wider. Why, then, © 
is the contemplated way not a street? Itis not the less a 
street because, after proceeding straight for a certain distance, 
it is continued inside or around the proposed square, for 
“ square ” is expressly mentioned in the interpretation section. 
It was admitted in argument, and it seems clear, that it is not 
less a street because it is intended to be used asa private 
way, for the interpretation section in no way so limits street. 
If so, it is not less a street because the traffic for which it 
is. intended is limited to what may be called private traffic to 
and from the houses to be built along its course. Indeed, it is 
clear from the wording of the interpretation section (section 5 ; 
3, 5) that the traffic there mentioned includes both public and 
private traffic, for there is no trace of any intended limitation 
to the former of these. No doubt the controlling word in the 
sth section is “street.” It does not follow that everything 
enumerated in the interpretation clause is a street for all 
purposes and in all circumstances within the meaning of the 
Act. For example, the drive to a private house is not a street, 
nor an approach, by a courtyard to one or two blocks of build- 
ings or houses ; see section 8. Nor is a bridge a street unless 
it is, or may be, a link in, or continuation of, a 
street. There is involved in the ‘idea of street -the 
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presence of houses or buildings more or less continuous, 
and in greater or less proximity to one ancther along 
it—“ Reg. v.. Fulford” (1864, 33 .£/, M,C. 125). 
But this description is not complete or exhaustive for the 
purposes of the Act in question. Section 8 (which it is not 
easy to construe) would seem to treat as the commencement of 
a street, amongst other things, the mere forming of the founda- 
tions of a house in such a manner and position that it might 
become one of three or more houses abutting on or erected 
beside land on which a street might thereafter be laid out. 
But the facts of this case present no difficulty. Taking the 
broad description of what a street is as expressed in the judg- 
ment in “ Reg. v. Fulford,” we think that what the appellant 
here began to lay out was a street even within that description. 
Ihave already dealt with the contention that because it was 
intended for private and not for general public traffic, the way 
or road in question was not a street. _What remains? . The 
appellant began to lay out and form a road, in part straight, 
intending to build houses or blocks of buildings on each side 
of that straight part and facing into it, which road ran into a 
square and formed a boundary of such square, round which 
again it was intended to build a continuous line of houses facing 
into the square, the length of the entire road being 600 feet. 
We are clearly of opinion that, in these circumstances, the 
appellant had commenced to form and lay out a street within 
the meaning of section 7, and as he did so without having 
obtained the sanction of the respondents he committed the 
offence of which he has been convicted. We think that the 
magistrates would have decided wrongly had they decided 
differently. The appeal will, therefore, be dismissed with costs. 
We have examined, but do not think it necessary to refer to, 
the cases cited during the argument. Each case depends on its 
particular circumstances. It is, indeed, worth noting that the 
question of street or no street is uniformly treated in these 
cases as largely a question of fact. The decisions, except in 
the case of “‘ London County Council 7. Wood” (1895, 64 Z./., 
M.C., 276), upheld the views taken by the magistrates, and in 
our opinion that case was wrongly decided. 


ARCHITECTURAL CASING FOR STEEL 
STRUCTURES.* 


[4 has become a trite saying that the world moves rapidly 
nowadays, but in hardly any department of human industry is 
this more true than in the development of the idea and assimi- 
lation of processes of skeleton construction as applied to 
modern buildings. In its fundamental sense this method of 
building is old as architecture itself. In’ its application to a 
many-storeyed structure, it is entirely of the present day, and 
almost of the present decade. Skeleton construction was 
mothered by necessity, and found architects unprepared. Con- 
sequently, the first attempts to carry a building through many 
storeys, employing the post-and-girder construction within and 
without, were hardly what may be termed successes. But 
although it is less than twenty years since the first perfected 
structure of this type was put before the world, it is fair to say 
that the methods of design for tall structures have crystallised 
into lines which are both logical and rational, and which have 
been very generally accepted. In this respect our modern tall 
office buildings have shown what can fairly be termed a true 
development of style, and in this respect it seems fair to say 
that they can rank with the productions of the great building 
periods of the past ; for the typical design for an early Christian 
church, a Greek temple or a Gothic cathedral, was hardly more 
fixed in its general essential characteristics, in the division of 
parts, the scheme of design, and the essence of the decorative 
treatment, than our modern commercial buildings. Rightly or 
wrongly, if we may fairly judge by the majority of tall buildings 
which have been erected of recent years, there is a distinct. 
principle involved in architectural design as applied to a build 
ing of ten storeys and upward. This principle is so logical and 
commends itself so thoroughly to one’s judgment that, however 
much we may differ as to matters of detail or characteristics of 
individual style, or however much variance of opinion there 
qualities manifested, it is surely 


might be as to the inventive 
acknowledged that there is a right and a wrong way to design 


a tall office building. 


_If I recollect rightly, the first of the skeleton-constructed 
buildings—namely, the Home Life Building, Chicago—was 
built of cast-iron columns, extending only through a single 
storey. In other words, it was a regular post-and-girder con- 
struction, in its essence comparable to a series of square tables 
placed one upon the other. The design of the exterior followed 
the same scheme, that ‘is to say, each storey—I am speaking 
from memory now—-each storey was by itself, with string- 


* A paper by Mr. C. H. Blackall, read at’ the Thirty-third 
Convention of the American Institute of Architects at Pittsburgh, 
November 15, and published in the American Architect. 
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| courses marking all the floor-levels, and a succession of similar 
storeys piled one upon the other without a very marked pro- 
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portion between the whole height and the individual parts. 


This was the early scheme adopted, and was the style which _ 


has been followed practically in all the buildings of a date 
previous to 1880. It was constructed essentially from an: 


esthetic standpoint, that the floor-lines should be marked on the 


exterior by a projecting course, and while the buildings were: 
of relatively low height—that is to say, not over 100 feet high— 
this scheme presented certain advantages, and was an easy 
if, perhaps, not altogether satisfactory solution of the problem. 
Only rarely in the earlier designs was an- architect bold 
enough to attempt to omit an occasional floor line, and run a 
decorative treatment, either pilasters or plain wall surface, 
through more than one storey. I well remember a severe 
criticism which I received: from one of my building’ masters: 
who attempted to curb my inquisitive desire to incorporate in a 
design the features of the Museum of the Capitoline Hill, 
which Michel Angelo designed, with pilasters extending” 


through two storeys, a treatment of only slight height, in fact,. _ 


but carried through the whole height of the building. ‘ 

“About the time that the skeleton construction was taking’ 
shape in the West a different scheme of design for the exterior’ 
of a tall building was started by the De Vinne Press Building 
in’ New York. This building followed what might be termed 
the aqueduct style, and in a certain sense was a transition 
between the post-and-girder style, where each storey is pro- 


jected, and the present, in that several storeys were thrown. ; 


together and connected by heavy arches at certain floor-levels.. 
This aqueduct style has tound a great deal of favour at the 
present time, and with several modifications has been in-. 
corporated in some of our best buildings. It is found in the 
New York Life Buildings, Kansas City and Omaha; in the 

Times Building and the Trust Building, nearly opposite 
Trinity, in New York, and in a number of other structures. 
In the later buildings, however, it merges into a feature of the 
whole rather than a predominating motive. The trouble about 

it is that.an arch is not, generally speaking, a desirable factor 
in any commercial building. The skeleton construction was am 

outcome of a stern practical necessity, and the design which. 
best suits this construction is one which gives the maximum 


light, and consequently a big arch, however imposing it is. 


admittedly as a feature of the building, is not the most suit- 


able form for an office building ineasured by the effect on the: 


outside. 
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Neither the so-called post-and-girder nor the aqueduct style | 


has seemed to just fit satisfactorily into the design of a building 
reaching up through twelve or more storeys. The monotony of - 
repeating row after row the numerous floor-lines, the difficulty 
of getting a proper feeling of scale for the building as a whole, 
added to the impossibility of capping the structure with a. 
cornice which shall have any fair proportion between the order 
for the storey immediately beneath it and the whole building, 


have led to what can be termed the columnar form of design, — 


in which the building is treated as a whole, with hardly any 


attention given to the window openings as such, the facade being — 


constructed in much the light of a column and being given a. 


strongly marked base, a plain shaft and a rich crowning capital. 


This form is, perhaps, more emphatically manifested than in. 
any other way by the strikingly successful design made by Mr. 


} 


Bruce Price of the Sz Building, published in architectural 


papers here and abroad, which has never found realisation im 


effect, though a very similar treatment, and no less successful, 


was wrought out by Mr. Price in his design for the American 
Surety, which structure, perhaps, can be taken as fairly as any 
other one building in the country to represent the present — 
attitude towards the design of a high commercial building. 


The base in this building, extending through several storeys, is _ 


very marked, is proportioned to the whole structure, and above: 
this, through a dozen or more storeys, the wall is in effect 
perfectly plain, with no emphasis about the windows, and though 


undoubtedly the spacing and exact size of the windows do count, — 


they are of necessity neglected and are mere holes placed at 
perfectly regular intervals in the wall. And the whole building 
has a magnificent crown proportioned not to the height of the- 
storey but to the height of the shaft as a whole. Instances. 
might be cited from all over the country for what is practi- 
cally a similar treatment. of design for tall buildings, showing 


that though differences from point of view may be as wideas  _ 


that which marks the difference between the excellent work of *, 
Mr, Sullivan, of what we might perhaps term the extreme 


impressionist school, and the work of McKim, Mead & White, 


which adheres to the Classic conditions, yet the essentiah — 


principle which seems to be most in favour with all these high 
buildings is to treat the facade not as an aggregate of indi- 


vidual units, not as a spacing or grouping or combination of 


openings, but as a whole treated as a whole, and with all the 
richness being concentrated at the bottom and the top. — 

It might be said, with a certain degree of truth, that all I 
have said applies to a high building rather than to a stee , 


decorative members proportioned to the whole height, the _ 
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_ skeleton construction, and that I am avoiding the real point at 
issue. As a matter of fact, however, it is doubtful if the present 

scheme of design for tall buildings would ever have been 
evolved except as the opportunity arose in connection with the 
. structures which were extended so far beyond anything that 
“was dreamed of in the old ante-elevator days. Possibly the 
thought of the committee which made the selection of this 
topic on construction was a somewhat deeper one than I have 
‘thus far touched upon, and involved more the question of fitness 
of the individual style rather than the scheme of the design -as 
-awhole. In other words, are we to-day clothing our archi- 
_tectural forms, especially in our high buildings, with the right 
kind of ornament? Or, to embody the thought of the extreme 
-eclectics in design, are we following the path of righteous and 


safe development when we adhere even indirectly to the forms | 


we have inherited from the Classic and Renaissance period, 
or should we, rather, break away from the precedents of the 
past and attempt, as we develop a new construction, to at the 
same time develop a new overcoat for our. architectural 
thoughts? This involves a consideration of what constitutes 
legitimate design. Illegitimacy, as we all know, is defined as 
unrecognised parentage. Measured by this definition, the 
Romantic school of to-day may have parentage, but certainly 
not ancestors, whereas the most truly legitimate of all archi- 
tectural designs is the one which has survived, in its various 
modifications, through the wreck of the Roman Empire, 
the untoward influences of the Vandals and the Goths, and 
‘has come to us strangely modified, perhaps, wonderfully tor- 
tured in some details but still intact in spirit after all the 
scathing modern episodes of the neo-Greek, Eastlake, English 
. Gothic, to say nothing of our own vernacular. Itis a pretty 
-safe rule in this world, when you want to do a thing with the 
least trouble and the greatest probable chance of success, to 
first of all find out how other people have done it and how they 
have succeeded. Styles change, or rather the fashion of 
architecture is not a permanent one. In the last twenty-five 
-years the whole aspect of the profession towards architecture, 
in its decorative sense at least, has been completely changed, 
and we are now admiring the kind of work which a score of 
years ago was contemptuously cast aside. Are we then to 
suppose that the present style, if I may so designate the Classic 
and Renaissance revived vehicles, is also to pass as some of us 
trust the extreme fz de siécle French manifestation is passing ? 
Undoubtedly the fashion will change, and yet it seems to me 
that an artistic expression which has found favour with the 
greater proportion of the civilised world ever since the year 
I has the best chance of long life and continued prosperity ; 
and if we are to take an individual style we are safer in follow- 
‘ing pretty closely the lines of Classic architecture and Italian 
Renaissance, and there is more hope for a good copy than there 
is for a bad original, 

But some of the purists tell us that it is absurd on the 
face of it to borrow the motives from the three and four 
storey Italian palaces, and apply them directly to structures 
which soar up into the scores of storeys, and they would 
‘have us cast aside tradition, and by a species of making 
the punishment fit the crime, cover our gaunt and ugly skeleton 
of steel with something which in a mysterious, unheard-of 
way shall be peculiarly metallic and peculiarly swz generis. 
Now there is no disputing in matters of taste, and I might argue 
from now to doomsday to prove that the Renaissance mantle is 
‘the proper design to be applied to a skeleton construction with- 
.out convincing any one who thought differently. But I entirely 
fail to see any lack of appropriateness in using for our own the 
motives from the past, and though it is very easy to charge 
against our present architecture that it is effete, lacking indi- 
-viduality, the same might be said of our language or of our 
methods of arithmetical notation. The changes in our architec- 
ture have kept pace pretty fairly with the changes in our speech. 
Both derived their roots-.and many of their forms from 
the past, and that fact in nowise militates against their use. 
There are certain fundamental forms which have marked the 
‘progress of architecture ever since the Beni-Hassan rock-cut 
temples. They are just as applicable to-day as they were 
centuries ago. The column long ago ceased to be purely a 
constructive member. The Greeks, with all their stickling for 
purism, did not hesitate to simulate in a facing of stone the 
post-and-girder construction of their roof carried out in the 
triglyphs and metopes Nor did they feel any esthetic 
sin in marking the ends of their walls with an engaged 
pilaster which was not a constructive necessity, and though 
it-is very easy to argue that a column is always a column 
and is not properly used unless it actually supports some- 
thing, it is also equally fair to claim that the column and the 
pilaster have their distinct decorative functions quite aside 
from any structural necessity, and that the end justifies the use 
of these features when they merely serve their decorative 
purpose. If we were to simply transplant our pilasters and 
stick them around promiscuously on the face of a twenty-storey 


building, or should even go to the absurd extreme of running bah ce 
~on Tuesday night. 


these same pilasters through many storeys and crowning them 
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with a classically proportioned cornice, the absurdity of such a 
treatment would be too manifest to require comment. The 
past decade has seen thé evolution, we believe, of the Classic 
column, in modified proportions and in varying proportions, 
which~ has enabled us to use this most effective torm of 
architectural adornment: as applied in our tall buildings. 
In the very nature of things, we cannot construct a building 
which shall show its skeleton construction inside and 
outside except by inference. Our reason tells us that 
most tall buildings must be constructed with columns concealed 
with masonry. We get accustomed to some architectural 
forms slowly. In a wooden house, for instance, we feel 
quite safe in ignoring all the construction, running our clap- 
boards around the building as though such a thing as studs 
did not exist, and after carefully studding up the walls of a 
house we will plant on the outside some imitation half-timbered 
work without causing a very serious wrench to the feelings of 
our pure-minded friends. 

After all I confess that in matters architectural I am a good 
deal of a Jesuit, and believe that the end justifies the means. 
The first. essential requisite of an architectural structure, ac- 
cording to my mind, aside from’ matters purely of strength and 
stability, is that it-shall be beautiful; beautiful in the: fullest 
meaning of the word, the beauty which results from proportions 


which please even if they cannot be subtly analysed, beauty 


which satisfies the trained mind from its coherency and beauty 
which will endure through at least the life of the one who 
created it. I am not arguing that the tall building of to-day 
is an altogether desirable feature of modern civilisation. It is 
an outcome of necessity, and there seems to be more reason to 
believe that our buildings of the future will be higher rather 
than ..that they will be lower. It is with us, and some of our 
architects have been able to demonstrate beyond question that 
it is possible to create a tall building in a thoroughly archi- 
tectural manner which shall present a thoroughly pleasing 
ensemble, and the details after all will take care of themselves. 
And the question of absolute fitness of Renaissance, of the 
Gothic, Richardsonian or Sullivanesque need not trouble us 
half so much as the question of whether the completed building 
is yet architecturally beautiful. 

But I feel I am wandering again from the exact limitations 
of my subject, and so to save myself I will recapitulate what, 
as a matter of individual personal feeling, 1 can safeiy affirm 
as my architectural creed anent these buildings. First, the 
most successful type of design is one which treats the front 
as a-column with a marked base, square edged, rather small 
windows spaced regularly over a plain shaft, and a rich, 
blooming capital, proportioned to the height of the whole 


building. ‘Second, the safest vehicle for expressing the orna- 


mental details of a building is the Classic or the Italian 
Renaissance, because it is a style which was evolved under 
conditions much similar to our own, and it is one which affords 
infinite variety in mass and the utmost delicacy and beauty 
in detail. And finally, third, no matter what we do, li our 
hearts be true and our buildings beautiful. ; 


VANDALISM IN CYPRUS. 


HE Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco writes to the 7zmes 
from the Palazzo Martinengo, Salo, Lago di Garda, 
Italy :—‘‘ Will you allow me to add my protest to that of your 
correspondent ‘Spectator’ against the work of destruction 
which is now in progress at Famagusta in the island of Cyprus? 
We have all felt indignation when passing those Roman 
palaces which were built of the stones of Rome, and we all 
know the epigram that what. the barbarians left the Barberini 
destroyed. Does England wish to have it said that what the 
Turks left the English destroyed? Surely the richest nation 
in the world can afford to construct a new port (if one is needed) 
without doing an injury to Cyprus which it will be beyond the 
power of man to repair. The landmarks of history are the 
most precious legacy of the past, the most priceless heritage 
of the future. Who is to restore them when once they are 
effaced? Every civilised Government in the world is at last 
becoming awake to its responsibility in this matter. Nothing 
in the history of Cyprus can be compared with the record of 
the siege of Famagusta in 1571. The English people were 
deeply moved by the account of that siege, written by one of. 
the heroic defenders, Count Ercole Martinengo, whose work 
was immediately translated into English. I hope that, before 
it is too late, England will decide to preserve the wonderful 
walls which the siege rendered for ever memorable I say 
nothing as to the loss of a surpassingly beautiful view, as in my 
opinion that is of less importance than the irrevocable oblitera- 


tion of historical associations.” 


The Anglican Chureh in San Remo was destroyed by fire; 
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“NOTES AND COMMENTS.’ —— 


Tue Glasgow School of Art now occupies a new build- 


ing in Renfrew Street, which was. opened last week. The 


trustees of the Bellahouston estate have granted 6,000/. 
towards the cost of the site; and 4,o00/. towards the build- 
ing. The progress of the school can be judged by a few 
figures. ‘Ten years ago the Government grant was ,645/, 
last year it was 1,376/.; the fees have increased from 88o/. 
to 1,2932 ; the salaries then paid were 1,308/, they now 
amount to 2,525/. ; and the passes in local examinations, 
which were 126, last year were 831. In the National Com- 
petitions during the past three years the school, it is 
claimed, -has been the highest in the kingdom. Out of 
about a dozen gold medals the students had taken from two 
to three each year. Last year the school gained 31 medals, 
the next highest school was that at New Cross, London, 
which had 26, and then came Birmingham with 25. Of 
the 518 students 140 were designers, lithographic artists and 
draughtsmen ; there were 79 architects, 52 glass-stainers, 
and 48 teachers. The success is due to Mr. Nrewsery, the 
headmaster, and the teachers. He claimed in his speech 
that he and the staff were without any fanciful notions about 
their duties ; what they aimed at was to make a school of 
working craftsmen. Every student was taken on his own 
merits, and dealt with according to his needs to fit him for 
the calling he had chosen to follow in after life. They 
accepted the fact that every born son of man had art in 
him. Sir Francis Powe1t, the water-colour artist, has 
testified that the most remarkable feature of the drawings 
was their character and distinctiveness. The school has 
created for itself a position similar to what is known as the 
Glasgow School of Painting. Credit should also be given 
to the governors who have protected the school against all 
efforts to strangle it with réd tape. 


In the High Court the judges are not unanimous in. 


deciding the simple question, What is a scaffold? Mr. 
I’. W. Ror Rycrort, the arbitrator appointed to decide 
cases under the Workmen’s Compensation Act in the 
Lancashire district, has quickly settled the question. 
One case might be considered as arising under ordinary 
circumstances. A labourer who was employed by Mr. 
Honcekiss, a builder of Farnworth, fell from a plank and 
broke his neck. The scaffold consisted of planks sup- 
ported’ by trestles, and when it had to be raised 
packing pieces were let in. It was contended for the 
representatives of the deceased that a scaffolding under 
the Act was not to be restricted to the old arrange- 
ment of poles and planks secured together, but signified 
any stage or platform on which men stood while at 
work. On behalf of the builder it was maintained 
that there was no authority given in the Act to accept a 
combination of trestles and planks as a substitute for the 
support which was universally known as a scaffold. The 
arbitrator at once expressed his opinion that the trestles 
and planks formed a scaffold within the meaning of the 
Act, and the sum of 21r1/, 18s. claimed by the representa- 
tives of the deceased was awarded. In another case where 
a man was injured who was pointing between the walls and 
woodwork of the windows of a mill and was thrown to the 
earth, a distance of 60. feet, by the breaking of a swinging 
stage, one of the contentions for the defence was that the 
Stage was not a scaffold. The arbitrator, however, did not 
consider that point, but decided against the plaintiff, follow- 
ing the authority of the Court of Appeal that had, in WELCH 
v. Woop, held that painting or preparation for painting 
could not be considered as “ repairing” under the Act. 


THE paper on “ Bi-Manual Training by Blackboard 
Drawing,” which was read by Mr. Bark, architect, at the 
last meeting of the Society of Arts, was ingenious, for it 
recommended drawing on a large scale as a physical 
as weil as an artistic exercise, thus strengthening mind and 
body. There is no reason why people should not be able 
to use the left hand with nearly as much ease as the right, 


‘and it is not going too far to assume that such a power } bury, W.C, . 


j 


that is always inevitable on an 


would tend to impart more physical. symmetry, and, for all 
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we know to the contrary, make ‘the possessors. of it. 


less disposed to be prejudiced. Drawing on a large scale 


can also be made a corrective of timidity and in- — 


definiteness.. “By accustoming children to the use of 


large and fine curves, they would, in spite of themselvés, 


SS 


- 


be made to realise the importance of the curved line in the 


humblest varieties of art. Mr. BarE, it appears, has had 


many years’ experience, and he confirms what was said by — 


Mr. Tapp of Philadelphia and Mr. LeyLanp about the 


-advantages of the system. But he took care to say that 


the elementary drill exercises were not intended to supplant 


drawing from objects, the study of perspective, light and 


shade, &c. He also expressed a warning against practising 
the system under teachers who are untrained in the prin- 
ciples of art. It is needless to say that in the discussion 
which followed there was much difference of opinion, but 
educational subject. 
Although during some thousands of years innumerable 


experiments have been made, the world is still as far asc =" 


ever from being agreed as to 


the best way to train a boy or 
a girl. ERD 


THE inauguration of the Mairie of the Faubourg-— ( 


St.-Martin has been commemorated by the preparation 


of the medal which was engraved by M. ALPHEE Dupots. 


On the obverse is a view of the building, with an inscrip- 
tion. 
which we see the Seine presenting a flower to the genius of 


On the reverse is an allegorical ‘composition, in 


es 


architecture, who in return offers the plan of the new — 


Maine. This latest example of a civic building has won 
general admiration. 


It was designed by M. Euckng. 


ROUGER, an architect who is well known for his works in — 


Parise’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._WELLS: BRIDGE TO VICABS' CLOSE. 


ADDITIONS TO WAREHOUSEMEN AND DBAPERS' SCHOOLS,. ts 


PURLEY: CLOISTER GATEWAY, ETC_THE CLOISTERS.— 


VIEW FROM GROUNDS._THE STAIRCASE._END OF CLass- ey, 


ROOM._INT ERIOR OF HALL, 


UR illustrations show the new wing which. has lately 


been added to the Purley Schools. The ‘building 


has eight classrooms, four on either side of the main hall, 


which is 73 feet long, 31 feet wide, 25 feet 6 inches bigh * 


up to the collar beam, and will accommodate 400 people. 
Each classroom is 22 feet by 16 feet and 13 feet 6 inches 
high (4,752 cubic feet), and is arranged to seat thirty-two 
boys, thus allowing 
pupil. The new wing is connected to the old build- 
ing by a range of Cloisters 150 feet long, ‘with a 
large central archway for vehicles. 


about. 150 cubic feet to each 


From the end of these _ 
cloisters the grand staircase winds up to the central hall. 
and classrooms, at the foot of which a door leads into the — eM 


masters’ room. The playground underneath the building is i as 
about 76 feet wide by 70 feet long, with arched ceiling, and 


provided with drinking fountain. The heating and ventilat- 
ing have been carried out on the most modern and approved 
principles by Messrs. Rosser & RUSSELL, and the furnish- 


ing of the classrooms, science-room, &c, has been care-— 


fully executed by the Educational Supply Company. The 
architectural style of the building is late Scholastic Gothic, 
and the materials used are patent Victoria stone and 
red brick, the carving to the stonework being executed 
by the well-known sculptor, Maney. Internally the wood- 
work in the classrooms. is pitch pine ; the hall has a hand- 


some open-timbered roof of sequoia wood ; all the floors — 


are fireproof, and are finished with wood blocks, by Messrs. 
Bewick, WarD.& Co. The painted glass was executed 
by Cuas. Evans, the builder being Mr. F. POTTER, of 
Horsham. The large window in the hall contains eight 
medallions with the arms of England and her various 
Colonies. 
& KEenneTH Woop, A.R.I.B.A., 17 Hart Street, Blooms- 


at 


The architects are. Messrs. J. Kincwett Cour. - 


f 


Dec 29, 1899.] 


Geoffrey Chaucer held Aldgate in 
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THE “ARCHITEC TURAL “ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association: was held on Friday, 
the 15th inst., at’ Conduit street; Mr. G. H.. Fellowes 
Prynne, president, in the chair. 
Messrs. H. B. Smith and J. S’ Blunt were elected members. 
Mr. Andrew Oliver delivered a lecture entitled 


Notes on the Streets and Buildings of Old London. 


In attempting to give a short account of some of the streets 
-and buildings of Old London one is confronted at the outset not 
so much as to what should be retained, but what should be 
~ omitted. There are so many ways of dealing with the subject— 
so many ways of looking at it. 
The streets of London, full of interest and of information as 


_ they are, would be entirely lacking these qualities were it not, 


for the histories which have gathered round the buildings 
which it formerly possessed. 

The history of a city is built up by its uildines and the 
‘inhabitants who have occupied them ; but. it is chiefly in the 
edifices of the past that we are enabled’ to discover the monu- 
mental history of its past. 

We have a few scanty remains of the Roman period, and a 
few of the ruined and desolated monasteries and of the early 
churches which were to be found here, and we can also, in the 
names of its streets, trace the gradual changes which certain 
neighbourhoods have undergone, and even the few remains we 
have of a past period are getting less and less every year, until 
at length the only records that will be accessible will be found 
amongst the drawings of the antiquary and the pages of the 


~~ historian. 


One has to read the work of John Stow to realise what we 


- have lost-in the way of ancient architecture ; but few buildings 


given by him are now in existence. The destruction of these 
historical documents has been so complete that when one reads 
the account of London in the days of Henry VERE it seems 
like a fairy tale. 


Walls and Gates. 


The oldest remains we have in the City are portions of the 
wall by which it was encircled from very early times. The 
course taken by the wall was as follows :—Starting from the 
Tewer, it went up to Aldgate and on to Bishopsgate, skirting 
Houndsditch, then to the churchyard of St, Giles, Cripplegate, 
where there is to be seen the remains of an old postern to 
‘Aldersgate. It then took a sudden turn until it came to New- 


gate, when it made its way straight down to the river, ending | 


at what was afterwards Baynard’s Castle, or near there 

Baynard’s Castle was known as the Castle of London, and 
the Governor was styled Constable of the Castle of London to 
distinguish him from the Constable of the Tower It is 
possible that it went along by the river, but few, if any, remains 
have been found. 

Inserted in the south wall of St. Swithin’s Church, Cannon 
Street, is to be seen London Stone. From this point the 
Roman roads were measured. 

In looking through the City records there are several items 
of interest in connection with the old gates. The great gates 
were closed at the beginning of the curfew at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, and the wickets were to be closed at the last stroke, 
and not opened that night unless ordered by the mayor or 
alderman. Edward II. ordered, after the bell had been rung at 
St. Thomas Acons, the wickets were to be opened (about 
6A.M.), and the great gates at sunrise. A guard was also kept 
at each gate, consisting of eight to twelve men, under the 
alderman of the ward Tolls were levied on all carts having 
goods to be sold entering or leaving the City, except in the 
case of private individuals or goods for household use. The 
gate porters were not to allow lepers to enter the City. The 
gates and tourelles were let on lease to various persons. 
1374. The Bishop of 

‘London always provided the hinges of Bishopsgate, taking as 

toll one stick from every load brought in. William Kingscote, 

keeper of Ludgate, was suspended for throwing stones from the 
top of the tower so that neither the sheriff nor their officers 
could suites 

Monastic Buildings. 

Ponce gst the buildings of Old London none were of more 
importance than the great monastic establishments. Sir 
W Besant says :— Within and without. the City walls there 
stood fifteen great monasteries whose splendour only can be 
‘understood by the ruins of Tintern, Glastonbury, Fountains and 
Rievaulx” Their reign came to an end at their suppression in 
the time of Henry VIII..and Edward VI. They may be 

arranged under the heads of monastic and conventual buildings, 
colleges, hospitals. The buildings which still possess some 
remains of an early period are as follows :—St. Bartholomew, 

‘Smithfield; the Charterhouse, the »Temple, Austin Friars, 

St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate; St Mary Overie, the Greyfriars (now 

-Christ’s Hospital), gateway at St. John’s, Clerkenwell. Those 


1 destroyed consist of the following :—St. Martin’s-le-Grand (now 


ATR 


‘the Post Office), the Hospital of St.:Mary of Bethlehem (now 
occupied by Liverpool Street station), Priory and. Hospital of 
St. Mary, the Preceptory of the Knights Templars, Holborn ; 
the Minorites, or Nuns of St. Clare (now the Minories); 
Crutched Friars, St. Katharine’s Hospital (site now occupied 
by St. Katharine’s' Docks, the tombs and. fittings moved to 
| St. Catherine’s Hospital, Regent’s Park); the Abbey. of 
St. Mary of Grace, or Eastminster, now the site of the Mint ; 
the Priory of Holy Trinity, Aldgate ; the two houses of the 
Black Friars, one formerly on the site of Old Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, the other at Blackfriars, now the Zzmes office. The 
Monastery of the White Friars adjoins the Temple. 


Colleges. 

St. Nicholas Brotherhood, Camomile Street ; St. Thomas of 
Acons, on the site of the chapel of the Mercers’ Company,’ the 
birthplace of Thomas & Becket ; Whittington’s College, Pater- 
noster Royal; Jesus Commons, near Dowgate; St. James’s 
Chapel-on-the-Wall, Cripplegate ;- Holmes’s College and Lan- 
caster College, both attached to St Paul’s ; Leadenhall College, 
in the chapel of Leadenhall ; Pountney College, St. Laurence 
Pountney ; St. Michael College, St.. Michael, Crooked Lane ; 
the College of St. Mary Magdalene and All Saints, Guildhall. 


flospitals. 

St. Bartholomew, Smithfield ; St. Thomas, founded in 
Southwark, 1313, near to St. Mary Overie, purchased at, the 
suppression by the City ; St. Giles, Cripplegate; the Lazar 
House, Southwark ; St Anthony, Threadneedle Street. 


St. Pauls Cathedral. 


Old St. Paul’s was surrounded by a wall which possessed 
six gates They were the Littiegate, Cheapside, St. Augustine, 
Paul’s Alley, Cannon Alley and Paul’s Chain, so called from 
the great chain which was drawn across. The road went along 
what is now Carter Lane, where stood the brewery and the 
bakery. It then went up Creed Lane, and so to Paternoster 
Row. The “ Jesus Tower” was near to St. Augustine’s Church, 
atthe east end. St. Paul’s was about 690 feet in length by 
130 feet at its greatest width. It possessed the unusual 
feature of a north and south cloister. Remains of the latter, 
and also of the chapter-house, are to be seen on the south 
side. The Pardon Church Haugh, built by Gilbert 4 Becket, 
stood on the.north, where also stood the charnel-house, which 
was taken down by the Lord Protector Somerset. At the west 
end there was a Galilee porch and the church of St. Gabriel, 
and in the crypt, at the east end, a church dedicated to St. 
Faith. 


Churches. 


These may be grouped under two heads—those churches 
which were erected before the Great Fire and those sub- 
“sequently. Of the first division we have left All Hallows 
Barking ; St Andrew Undershaft ; St. Bartholomew, Smith- 
field ; St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate; St. Giles, Cripplegate ; 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate ; St. Katherine Cree; St. Olave, Hart 
t Street. 

There were three others before the Fire, and not destroyed 
then, but they have been pulled down in later times—All , 
Hallows Staining ; St. James’s, Duke’s Place, Aldgate ; St. 
Martin Outwiche 

As regards the second division, they may be classified as 
those which were built by Sir Christopher Wren, and those 
which have been erected by others. 

In the Harley MSS. (4941 British Museum) will be found 
three schemes for the rebuilding of the destroyed churches. 
The original number proposed was thirty-nine, and the docu- 


ment which authorises them is signed by the Primate 
at the time, ‘“Gilb. Cantuar.” In all there were sixty-two 
rebuilt, viz., fifty under the supervision of ,Wren, and the 


remainder by other architects 
briefly stated :—Churches not rebuilt, thirty-five ; 
Wren and others, sixty-two ; total, ninety-seven 

It is much to be regretted that so many of these monu- 
ments of the past have been destroyed, and the destruction is 
going on. Only on December 6 of the present year were the 
fittings of St. Michael Bassishaw sold preparatory to the 
destruction ot the church, and in the Czty Press of December 13. 
the possible destruction of St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate, is’ 
mentioned 

Two churches have been re-erected. St. Mildred, Poultry, 
is now the private chapel at Thorpe Hall, South Lincolnshire, 
and St, Bartholomew-the-Exchange, it is said, is about to be 
removed from Moor Lane, Finsbury, ape rebuilt elsewhere. 


Cheapside, 
mae rast looking through. the old chronicles we find a different 
state of affairs to what is in vogue at the present day. 

For instance, we read that in Cheapside in the year 
1273 seventeen candle- makers were expelled by the irate 
citizens. Bonfires of false goods took place occasionally. In 
1glt, at the request of the hatters, search was made for bad 


The loss. by the Fire may be 
rebuilt by 


and cheating 
fifteen black hats were publicly burnt. 

In 1340 the furriers and fishmongers had a riot, and a fish- 
monger tried to cut off the Lord Mayor’s head, and he was 
nearly hung for it. The pillory was also set up, and a fish- 
monger was put in there for selling bad fish, “and the said fish 
was burnt under his rascally nose.” 
stood Cheapside Cross, erected by Edward III, and pulled 
down by the Commonwealth in 1643. Bow Church, rebuilt 
after the Great Fire, has still in existence its Early Norman 
arched crypt, from which it is said to take its name, “ St. Maria 
an Arcubus.” 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
The Royal Exchange. 


The present is the third building which has been erected. 

The first was commenced in the year 1566, and opened by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1570. It was, however, a great nuisance. 
We find in 1590 certain women were prosecuted for selling 
oranges and amusing themselves, and cursing and swearing at 
everyone. 
ing tippling and for broiling herrings, sprats and bacon to the 
vexation of the worshipful merchants. In 1622 complaint was 
made of the rat-catchers and dog-sellers, and bear-wards would 
parade before the Exchange with a monkey on the bear's 
back. 

Gresham’s Exchange was burnt in the Fire, and a new one 
erected by Sir Christopher Wren. In the rebuilding of London 
it was Wren’s idea to make it the central point of the City, from 
which broad avenues proceeded, but unfortunately it'was never 
carried out. This Exchange was burnt down in 1838. The 
present one was opened in 1842. 

The church of St. Peter Benetfink was pulled down when 
the present Exchange was built. 


The Bank. 


If one were asked what portion of the City has been most 
altered, the answer would probably be that by the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Mansion House, in the heart of the City. There is 
not a place more changed, or which has been more altered, than 
this. 
the site of the house of Sir John Houblon, who sold his pro- 
perty to the Bank fora site. It consisted of a house with a 
frontage of about 80 feet, and ran back about 250 feet, and a 
garden. In front there were two small shops or stables, At 
that period Princes Street, as we now knowit, had no existence, 
there being but a main court, 20 feet wide, which came out 
‘opposite to the church of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. 

Next to the Bank, as first built, there were two churches 
and avast network of houses. Close to the Bank stood the 
site of the Hospital of St. Anthony. 

This was a cell to the house of St. Anthony of Vienne. Pigs 
were given over to the hospital as alms. In 1311 we read that 
the renter of the house of St. Anthony was’ sworn that hence- 
forth he would claim no swine found wandering about the streets 
of the City as being alms, and that he would put no bells‘on 
them, or on those of any other person, nor would allow any 
such bells to be put on other than those which should be given. 
The saying at that time was “As fat as St. Anthony’s pigs.” 

Three swine killers were appointed to kill all pigs found in 
the streets: they could be redeemed at 4d. each. If not 
claimed they were forfeited, and sold to repair the gates. 


The Stocks Marked. 


Stow says :—‘‘In the year 1282 Henry Wallis,. mayor, 
caused divers houses in the Citie to be builded towards ‘the 
maintenance of London Bridge, namely, in one void place 
near unto the parish church, called Wool Church, where some 
time had stood a paire of stocks. The building took name of 
Moore Stocks, and was appointed by him to be a market place 
for fish and flesh in the midst of the City. In the year 1322 
certain markets were appointed. The stocks were let to farm 
at 46/. 13s. yearly rental. In the year 1507 the rental was 
56/. 19s., and in the year 1543, Jobn Cates being mayor, there 
were eighteen stalls for fishmongers, rented yearly 4/ 13s. The 
butchers had also eighteen stalls, rental of 41/. 16s. 4d., and 
chambers above rented at 5/. 13s. 4d.” The present Mansion 
House was erected on the site of the Stocks Market. Pennant 
tells us that “in the market stood a statue of Charles IL., 
given by his most loyal subject, Sir Robert Viner, Lord Mayor, 
which his lordship discovered made at Leghorn. ‘The statue 
represented John Sobieski trampling on a Turk. The Polish 
monarch was christened Charles, andthe turbaned Turk Oliver 
Cromwell.” Horace Walpole says it was unfinished, and a new 
head was added. 

The statue 1emained some time amongst the rubbish of 
the destroyed market and was given’ to Mr. Kobert 
Vyner, a descendant of the Lord Mayor. On the demolition 
of the Stocks Market it was decided by the City to arch over 
that portion of Farringdon ditch which lies between Fleet 
Street and Holborn. It was opened in 1737, Fleet Market 


. 


and 


Opposite Wood Street 


Two years later a tavern-keeper was fined for allow- | : ; 
| the year 1299, and that Peter Fanelove, Adam Francis, and 


The Bank of England, for the most part, stands upon | 


The Guildhall. ~ es 
The first Guildhall was built in the year 1411 by Thomas 


Knoles, then mayor. 


paving, and in the next 20/. more. In every window were 
placed the arms of Whittington. Sir John Shaa kept the first 
feast there about I50I1. . | oo Uc Se Raa ii 


The Guildhall Chapel. - iG? 


In the first year of Henry 1V. the — 
executors of Sir Richard Whittington gave 20/ towards the 


This building was in existence until 1822. It was founded 


in 1299 with an establishment of warden, seven priests, three 
clerks and four choristers. The chapel was given to the City 


by Edward IV. at the dissolution of the college. The follow- __ 


ing account of the chapel is taken from Stow :—“ The chapel 


or colledge of our Lady Mary Magdalen and All Saints by the — 


Guildhall, called London College ; the same was built about 


Henry Frowyck, Citizens, gave one Messuage with Appur- 


tenances In the Parish of St. Foster to William Brampton, 


custos of the Chauntry by them founded in the said Chappell, 
and ... the other house in the Parish of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, in the 27th of Edward III. was given to them. 
Richard II. granted license to Stephen Spilman to give one 
messuage, 3 Shops. with the Appurtenances in the Parish of 
St. Andrew, Holborn. King Henry VI., in the 8th of his 
reign, gave license to the Custos to build of new the said 
Chappell or Colledge of Guildhall, and in the 27th year of his 
reign granted to the Parish Clerks in London a» Guild of 
St. Nicholas for two Chaplaincies. rpee Y 

“The value of the Colledge was 12/. 8s. 9¢. The Library, 


which was situated on the south side, was built by the executors 


of Sir Richard Whittington and William Bury. The arms of — 


the former were on one side, and the Initials WB on the other. 


The Books which belonged to the Library were plundered by — 


the Protector Somerset.” é ; 
Blackwell Halt. eae 


Next to Guildhall Chapel stood Blackwell, Bakewell’ or 


Bassinghall. 


and Stephen Spilman, citizens and mercers, that they might 

assign unto the mayor and commonalty for ever for the 

-common benefit the said messuage called Bakewell Hall, &c. 
From this period it became established as a weekly market- 


place for woollen cloths, both broad and narrow, which were 
brought from all parts of the kingdom to be sold. An 
ordinance was passed in 1397-98 under the mayoralty of 


Richard Whittington, and another in the year followmg under 


‘the mayoralty of Drew Barringtine, declaring that no 


In 1396-97 Richard II., in consideration of the huge 
sum of 50/., granted license to John Froxle, William Parker | 


€. 


ee 


foreigner ot stranger should sell any woollen cloth but in ~~ 


the Bakewell Hall, upon the penalty of the forfeiture thereof. 
This was confirmed again in 1517. No mannerof person being 
freeman of the City should suffer any person whatever, be he 
free or foreign, to buy or sell any manner of woollen cloth 
harboured or lodged contrary.to the said ordinagce, er any 


other manner.of cloth made of wool within bis shop unless the ~ 


said cloth was first brought to Blackwell Hail. ¢ 
Having stood for about 400 years, it became ruineus 


and a new building erected in the year 
2,000/. 
Blackwell Hall appears to have been erected 


about c 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and it was pulled down 
1558, at a cost of © 


about 1672, 
The attic was ornamented with cornice and pediment, a stone = 
gateway being in the centre, the Royal arms being over, and — 


the City arms impaling Christ’s Hospital on the head of the 


arch. This structure was taken down in 1819. 


A number of lantern slides showing sites, buildings and old ; 


plans preceded the lecture. 


Mr. A. W. Hennings, who proposed a ,vote of thanks, said 


it was very troublesome to get on the track of information 
relating to olden times, so much was fragmentary, and theré- 
fore great praise was due to Mr. Oliver. 


to the antiquarian, and whenever new work was commenced 
on the old sites little care was 
discovered. 
in Hart Street, St. Giles, Cripplegate, underneath which was 
a crypt. He requested to be allowed to sketch it, but per- 
mission was refused, and thé crypt was destroyed. ~ 

Mr. F. G. F. Hooper, who seconded the vote, said the mo: 


became interesting. 


mentioned helped to enlighten them as to the meaning of many 
of the narnes and the associations of old London. 


The ground-rents of — 
London endangered the older remains of buildings interesting 


taken to. preserve relics 
Soine twenty years ago a chapel was pulled down ~ 


re 
old London was studied the more the London of the present ~ 
Many of the old buildings and places 


The exist-_ 
ence of the different hospitals and collegiate establishments 
such as Whitefriars, Blackfriars or Cripplegate, was recalled 


af 
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The locality became vastly more interesting when they realised 
the associations perpetuated by the existing names. : 

Mr. C. J. Williams said the old cathedral of St. Paul’s and 
one or two of the other buildings illustrated made him almost 
wish that he were living 300 years ago No doubt froma 
sanitary point of view and in other ways London had improved 
very much, but the modern city did not compare so favourably 
in other respects with old London. 

‘Mr. Matt Garbutt said that there must have been a good 
many fine buildings in London 300 years ago, but the London 
buildings suffered in those days from the picturesque point of 
view owing to the clearer atmosphere. The architectural 
details would hardly bear criticism, and in such cases an 
atmosphere which is dull helped to veil shortcomings. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, said if any 
excuse was wanted for’such a paper as they had listened to, it 
was given in the first words of the paper—that every year 
some ancient building or landmark of London was being done 
away with. The groundwork of London was made up of the 
refuse of churches, and was literally paved with ruins of the 
past. They also felt that in London was written the history of 
the nation. A committee of the Association were trying to 
prepare a pamphlet in which would be found all that was best 
most interesting in the ancient and modern buildings of 
the city. ; 

Mr. Oliver, replying to the vote, said it would be a benefit 
to the profession at large if something could be done in the way 
of recording and preserving on paper the features of the older 
buildings. It would also be a very good thing if the public, 
through the profession, could be taught to appreciate what had 
‘been lost in the destroyed buildings of older London. Singly 
people did not think much of pulling down a building, but when 
the destroyed buildings were seen together it could easily be 
observed how great was the loss. 

It was announced that at the next meeting, to be held on 
January 12, Mr A, Bolton would read a paper entitled, “ The 

- Dome as a Basis of an Architectural System.” 


INFLUENCE OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF 
DESIGN UPON ARCHITECTURE.* 


(Concluded from last week.) 


fe draughting is our means of expressing our ideas, certainly 

; beauty and eloquence are as valuable in that case as in any 

other. A man with great ideas is going to do more good if he 
can express them well and beautifully than if the expression is 
clumsy, or involved, or ambiguous. The hand is trained to 
work with the mind, and to respond accurately and effectively. 
Plan, section and elevation are the usual and customary means 
of presenting the projets. Perspective is taught thoroughly, 
and sometimes projets are required in perspective, but the 
problems are studied in place, elevation and section almost 
entirely. To the advocates of perspective here is, of course, a 
thing to object to. I cannot enter into a protracted discussion 
on this point. The great work of the Beaux-Arts does not 
depend upon it by any means, and the great value of studying 
in elevation is exhibited on too many sides. I consider, how- 
ever, the rendered scale elevation more truthful, and hence a 
more valuable document or means than the perspective, which 
is true only from one point of view. ‘‘ Doctoring” perspectives 
is too familiar to the office-man to ever allow of a dignified or 
scientific standing for it in establishing a system or a means of 
educating or training. What is their usually estimated value ? 
That of presenting intelligibly something to the lay mind. 
(1 mean to consider this point later.) It is assumed that the 
architect will understand an elevation. For the rendered 
elevation there is a great deal to be said ; in fact, everything. 
While mathematically an orthographic projection, it is, owing 
to our limited powers to conceive infinite distance, practically 
true from points of view at a very limited distance, and conse- 
quently is of more general accuracy than the perspective on 
this account. 

Further, the question of proportions is more readily 
handled in elevation. (Perspective study is valuable as an 
adjunct to study in elevation.) The general composition 
and proportioning of masses is also faithfully expressed in 
elevation by means of accurately cast shadows and render- 
ing so that the various planes of the ‘composition are 
truthfully presented Perspective is entirely inadequate to 
express in many cases. Furthermore, there is a long history 

“back of the elevation as a means of expressing the idea of a 
facade. It is, furthermore, the universally accepted means of 
expressing vertical proportions. And one thing is certain, that 

- at the Ecole the student is most thoroughly trained in all the 


* A paper by Mr. A. L. Brockway, of New York, read at the 
-Thirty-third Annual Convention of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects at Pittsburgh, and published in the American Architect. 
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‘or industrial discovery or thoughts ? 


‘in America? 


possibilities and capabilities of the rendered elevation and 
rendered plan, with all the surroundings, accompaniments and 
embellishments of landscape gardening and architecture, 
sculpture, &c. A due and careful regard is always given to 
the ‘setting,” so to speak, of every building. No one will deny 
the great importance of such education and training, and most 
will affirm that it is not only absolutely essential, but that we 
Americans are inclined to pay too little attention to it, and do 
not fully realise its importance. Before leaving this brief outline 
of what the work at the school consists of, and under the 
influence of which the student works, I want to refer to one 
other matter. The spirit of the school is most liberal or 
catholic in its work. The work is done under the bright 
influence of valuable traditions. Centuries of history go to 
make up the material which it analyses and studies to see how 
certain problems were solved. Recognising that the spirit of 
renaissance is still a vital force in the art, industrial and scien- 
tific thought of to-day in greater measure perhaps than ever 
before, it endeavours to create its work in harmony with that 
spirit. It does not disdain the style of any period, nor the 
lessons from any style or period. ‘ European traditions” are 
held up by many as things to be-avoided. They are held to 
stunt and cramp our growth and development. On the contrary, 
they are as valuable to us, or should be, as to Europe. Who are we? 
Are we not of European stock? Not so far removed, either. 
Do we decline to accept the traditions of European scientific | 
No. We absorb it and - 
mould and shape and adapt it to our purposes and special 
conditions, and make it conform with our ideas, The work of 
the world in science, art and industry is to-day the property of 
every country and people, and is the foundation on which we 
must base the structure we are to rear. The. telegraph, tele- 
phone, steam and electricity have to-day created a universality 
of conditions. Does the fact that Faraday or Galvani or Holtz 
were discoverers and pioneers embarrass the value of our 
electrical progress and creative ability? That attitude which 
disparages the value of “ European art traditions,”. and the 
necessity for acquaintance and familiarity with and intimate 
knowledge of them, is an unsound and unhealthy one, and un- 
worthy of a sincere seeker and worker in the field of art. (The 
gift of the artist is God-given. That gift has to be trained. 
Sometimes it runs away from its training when the measure of | 
the gift is so large as to amount to genius. A sound and proper 
training produces better results than none at all, and for the 
average worker is essential to valuable creative work. Origin- 
ality is not stunted or killed or cramped by training. It is 
guided. Average minds and abilities are developed. Better 
intelligent work than unintelligent. Richardson was not 
hampered by his many years at the Ecole. 

What, then, is the influence of this training on architecture 
In the first place, it has helped to raise the 
standard of value in planning, in composition, in design, in 
style, in quality of workmanship. And one of the most import- 
ant ways in which it has done this is in the influence on the 
public at large, where it has been a large factor. The public 
must be appreciative in order to make great works possible. 
That is one great difference between here and abroad, 
and always has been—a difference which many unselfish, 
high-minded and devoted men are struggling to obliterate. 
This influence upon the public has been brought about in many 
ways, but there it is, as witness the many evidences of the last 
decade. The condition, too, is riper than it ever has been, for 
many reasons ; but the value and importance of it is not to be 
over-estimated, and it is a sacred duty of each and every one 
of us to do all we can to further it for the good of our art, for 
the public must be made to realise that architecture is a fine . 
art, and that the architect is an artist constructor primarily, 
and not a purely business man. Each returning student is a 
centre from which radiates in constantly widening waves the 
lofty conception and position of architecture as he has been 
taught it at Paris. His influence on his family is naturally 
strong. From there it spreads, too, in the curious and devious. 
ways of social intercourse. Then, too, we have a double 
manifestation of the influence of the French school. Very 
many of our college courses in architecture have been re- 
modelled more or less radically as influenced by the work at 
Paris, and inthe strongest of our Eastern colleges this influence 
of the Paris school—because it is found to be in the right direc- 
tion, sound, high-minded, true and sincere—is very strong 
indeed. This alone is also a great influence on the public 
mind, and as the constantly increasing number of students goes 
out, each one of them spreads the cultivation and training, and 
influences the taste of those he comes in contact with The 
value of the training.at Paris is recognised in this remodelling 
of courses, in appointment of men trained at Paris to positions. 
of instruction. Our colleges are progressive, and in doing this 
doubtless recognise that it is a true and valuable system, and 
one to be desired for the inculcation of the true appreciation of 
architecture as a fine art. The influence of the school is also. 
shown in the character of all important recent competitions. 


| Aside from the important and leading part in these com- 
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petitions that men trained in the Ecole at~ Paris have 
played—and I respectfully call attention to their constantly 
increasing number—the character of. drawings required has 
become almost general in being modelled after those of 
the Ecole. They have come to be accepted as a type for 
that purpose. And this is of inestimable value, from 
the point of view of art as well as morals and honesty. The 
influence of the French school is essentially an educating and 
uplifting one, It promulgates positive tenets, ideas, methods. 
It gives you something as a guide upon which to base judg- 
ment, cultivate and train taste, and create work of high art 
value. It teaches you the rudiments. This becomes also a 
vital force in those who have studied there. There is an 
association here of architects who have studied there, and as 
a society they have been and are doing active, serious and 
thoughtful educational work in holding a regular series of 
concours among the great body of draughtsmen throughout 
the country in offices and in some of the colleges. They have 
done very much already to raise the standard of draughtsman- 
ship, in broadening. the view, of developing the taste, in 
encouraging serious, thoughtful work, and the results have been 
most gratifying and beneficial. Is this not the way to go? 
What other society of architects is trying to establish positive 
thought and methods? It will not do to criticise after the 
thing has been done, and ignorantly done. What the student 
wants is, ‘‘ How should it be done?” By what guides? Some 
of the sketch-clubs throughout the country have been doing 
the best they could on certain lines, and they have co-operated 
with the Beaux-Arts Society in this respect. Is this not a 
legitimate field for the American institute to enter? Would 
not its work become more vital, more lasting, more beneficial ? 
Would it not be doing what it should do for thé cause of art 
and architecture? I believe it would. Another important 
influence of the French school is to show the importance of a 
national art school for our people as well as our artists. _ 

It shows that the development of the artistic qualities is of 
national concern, whereas with us it has been due entirely to 
private enterprise, of art patrons and devoted artists who have 
banded together for the purpose. This is bound to come, and 
is but a logical outcome of our political institutions when once 
we have men in power who can see beyond an election district, 
or the present day. I know what will be claimed as to the 
opening of our public buildings to competition by our leading 
architects and the work of the Institute, but I also claim that 
this again is body and soul of what is taught at Paris. And 
why is it taught at Paris? Because it is sound and rational 
and true. 

The influence of the French school is, further, to give a 
loftier conception of the art position of architecture. It is truly 
a fine art, and that position is always held before one as an 
ideal. With our strong practical and common-sense traits, 
education in this line is what-we need. The standard of art 
value of our buildings has been raised by it, I believe. ’ Iknow 
that many critics contend that the buildings of many of those 
architects trained at Paris are copies of French buildings, and 
to quote a recent criticism I read, “unworthy of serious 
notice”—an expression of criticism based purely on the-facade’ 
and totally disregarding the value of the plan. But suppose 
French influence be plainly shown. Because a thing is French 
does not mean we must avoid it. Listen to this philosopher. 
historian :— 

“Our means of intellectual intercourse unite the remotest 
parts of the earth, and men cannot remain strangers to each 
other or be ignorant of what is taking place in any corner of 
the globe. The consequence is that there is léss difference at 
the present day between the Europeans and their descendants 
in the New World, in spite of the ocean which divides them, 
than there was between certain towns in the thirteenth century 
which were separated by a river. If this tendency to assimi’a- 
tion brings foreign nations cleser to each other, it must 2 
fortiori prevent the descendants of the same people from 
becoming aliens to each other,” 

And this was written by De Tocqueville in 1832. 

Steam .and electricity —the railroad, ocean-steamer, tele- 
graph, telephone—have brought the remotest portions of the 
earth into close relationship. The conditions of life are 
becoming more uniform. It would seem therefore that an 
excellent French idea might not be so out of place, or inappro- 
priate, or lacking in originality here with us. The plan is the 
point of most vital consideration. as taught at Paris, and 
certainly that should appeal to our minds. To make a useful 
and convenient thing beautiful is certainly right and desirable. 
And that is one of the most important results of the influence 
of the school ; it has turned us away from the sole considera- 
tion of flashy perspectives and set us to considering the plan. 
And yet, ifa fagade shows French tendencies or influence, we 
get criticisms as above. The critics do not froth at the mouth, 
however, if the design is “copied” from the Italian, and 
Sene€rous prais€ is given to some who make appreciative use of 
English Gothic, and also censure to those who attempt the 
Gothic and miss its spirit. But a man who appreciates Gothic 
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then tries his hand at Classic. The result is dry and archeeo-" 
logical. That is-one thing the school does—it trains one to 
use any style understandingly and intelligently. And there 
again is another influence of the school. 
the essence and spirit cf every style. The curious thing is that 


our critics take exception if one’s results show the adoption of 


French influences, but do not if other influences are apparent. 
It seems to be accepted that the French school is antagonistic 
to the Gothic style. 
that Gothic buildings are not adapted to our requirements of 
to-day, and were built to meet other ends. The logical construc- 


It trains to get at 


The position, if I-understand it aright, is 
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tion and sound artistic merit of the Gothic style are not denied, | 
but simply the same principles of plan and designasin Gothic can — 


lead to other results when the present complex conditions of life 


are taken into consideration. 1 feel that we are all so sincere and 


earnest in our desire to work out the best we can that controversy 
over the merits of this design or that will not be time so valuably 
spent as to consider this other phase of it; that even where 
disagreement arises as to facade, agreement exists as to the 
merit of plan, composition or grouping of masses. Now, I 


believe we are in a formative period, and that in developing 


our planning ability we are laying the foundations fora true style. 
The training of the school results in this. This consideration, 


too, is now a fundamental matter in all important competitions, _ 


and in these competitions the number of men trained at Paris 
who reach the front and aré among the winners and near them 
1s steadily increasing. Why? 


Because they are trained to — 


grasp a subject thoroughly and comprehensively and present it * 
intelligently. That is a result we want, and we welcome that. 


influence. ‘And now one more consideration. Are not'the con-— ; 
getting more and more to © 


ditions of life in civilised countries 
an absolute level and similarity ? 


All modern developments, inventions, &c, have worked to 


this end. The government of society, while differing in detail: 
is mapped out along.the same lines. Government buildings, 
places of assembly and amusement, living apartments and. 


dwellings, have come to be of a nature to afford about the same a 
Why, then, is a French apart- — 
ment-house or city hall, or theatre or opera house, so out of | 


accommodation everywhere. 


place in America or England? I claim it is not. «If, therefore, 
the influence of the French school is shown in French ways 


and means on facades, it does not decrease its artistic merit so 
long as the purpose and character of the application be apparent. — 


We copied freely from the Romanesque at one period. That. 


seemed to be heralded as a new style But certainly the 5 je, 


adaptation of a monastic style of a period of dire general ignor- 


ance to buildings of our complex requirements cannot obtain» 


the artistic justification that much that is condemned as French 
undoubtedly does obtain. It was merely the external form of 
that style that was. taken, too. Its inherent and necessary 
construction was not. taken. 


our age. It was picturesque, awe-inspiring, impressive, but 


our use of it was purely superficial, and cloaking an office: 
building or department-store or private house in its forms could _ 
The impulse died with, — 


not make those buildings Romanesque. 


It was a style conceived ina 
Spiritand under conditions out of harmony with the spirit of — 


ria st 


the genius of the man who first used it so successfully, and we i 
find it was the great personality of that man, and not sound art 


principles, upon which the use of the style was adopted.” ? 
I have endeavoured to avoid the mention, for purposes of 
demonstration, of any particular building, because I did not. 


wish to have the personal element brought into the discussion 


of the principles of our art. 


I could cite very many buildings, — 


however, designed by men trained at the French school, which,@ 
to my mind, show the elevation of the standard of designin 
our architecture that has taken place, and which is directly due 


to the influence of the French School We are all striving” 
along the same lines, and truth is acceptable no matter from 


whence nor by whom it is made plain to us., We want all the ii 


truth. Some of us find it in one way and some in another, 


Neither precludes nor excludes the other. ‘Then, I say, all hail — 


to any school or cult which will téach us, enngble us, and help 
to develop the divine gift. - Cin it 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
MENTS, ) pee a #53 
PreRCrRe involving in all a gross outlay of nearly three. 
millions are the subject of the Improvements Bill of the 
London County Council which is to be introduced in Parliament. 
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The Thames Embankment extension scheme comprises an — 


embankment wall and an embankment on the foreshore of the 
river Thames, in continuation of the existing embankment at. 


the south-eastern corner of the Victoria Tower Gardens and 
terminating at the northern side of Lambeth Bridge. These 


works are to be supplemented by a new street consisting in. 
part of widenings in Abingdon Street and Millbank Street, 


commencing in Abingdon Street opposite, or nearly opposite, — 


the entrance to the Peers’ Office court of the House of Lords. 
and terminating at the western end of Lambeth Bridge 
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widening of Horseferry Road on the northern side thereof from 
Lambeth Bridge to Carpenter Street; a widening of Wood 
Street on the southern side thereof from its junction in Millbank 
Street to its junction in St. John Street ; and various alterations 
in Smith Square and the approaches thereto. 

The estimates which have been proposed by the Council as 
to the amount which they will require to expend on capital 
account for the purposes of the Bill, and such.estimates (being 
in each case calculated to cover the original cost of purchasing 
lands and :xecuting the works without any allowance in 
respect of returns from re-sale or Jetting of lands which will be 
ultimately available for that purpose) are as follows :—The 
Thames Embankment extensions and improvements at 
Westminster, 1,319,000/.; Mare Street (Hackney) widening, 
660,750/.; Goswell Road widening, 227,800/.; St. John Street 
(Clerkenwell) widening, 92,400/.; Blackstock Road (Islington) 
widening, 5,200/; Archway Road (Islington) widening, 6,0004. ; 
Kentish. Town Road widening, 10,450/7.; Nine Elms Lane 
widening, 171,3co/.; Camberwell New Road widening, 53,000/ ; 
Harleyford Road (Lambeth) widening, 16,500/.; Streatham 
High:Road widening, 194,200/.; widenings at Battersea Rise, 
Wandsworth Common and West Hill, Wandsworth, 60,800/.; 
widenings at Blackheath Road, Blackheath Hill, Shooter’s Hill 
Road and New Road, 41,200/.; widenings at Lewisham High 
Road, Loampit Hill, Loampit Vale, Lee High Road and 
Eltham Road, 86,500/.;, High Street and Gardeners Lane 
(Putney) widening, 45,030/.; Maclise Road (extension to 
Hammersmith Road), 4,560/.—total, 2,995,090/. 

It is proposed that the works to be authorised in connection 
with the Thames Embankment extension and Westminster im- 
provements shall not be carried out unless a sum of 100,000/. 
as a contribution towards “the cost and expenses thereof is 
agreed to be paid by the Council of the city or borough of 
Westminster constituted or to be constituted under the London 
Government Act. The powers to widen High’ Street and 
Gardeners Lane, Putney, and those regarding Maclise Road 


{Hammersmith extension) may and shall, if required by the, 


local authority in either case, be transferred to the Wandsworth 
District Board and Hammersmith Vestry respectively. The 
Westminster and Putney improvements are to be made subject 
to a betterment clause. The General Powers Bill of the Council 
proposes to enable the Council, among other things, to pur- 
chase lands for various purposes, and to enable the Council of 
the Hampstead Vestry to contribute towards the purchase by 
the Willesden Urban District Council of the Dollis Hill estate 
sums respectively not exceeding 3,000/. and 1,oco/. 
: 
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NORTH WALES ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ROFESSOR F. HAVERFIELD, of Oxford, read, on the 
21st inst., an interesting paper before the Chester and 
North Wales Archeological Society, at the Grosvenor Museum, 
on “The Roman Walls of Chester” Archdeacon Barber 
presided over a sparse attendance. The lecturer dealt ina 
masterly way with various theories of the origin of the walls, 
and said it seemed possible that the original walls of Chester 
were earthen walls about 50 A.D., and that these were not 
superseded by the stone walls until the Jatter part of the second 
century. The lecture was illustrated by a large number of 
photographic views of the excavations at the walls and various 
inscribed stones and sculptured figures and ornamentations in 
niches, and Mr. Haverfield mentioned that the care which had 
been taken in Chester for the preservation in situ of those 
remains deserved all praise. The lantern was manipulated by 
Mr. J. D. Siddall. In the course of a short discussion at the 
close of the lecture Dr. Stolterfoth suggested that the great 
thickness of the ancient walls facing the Roodee indicated that 
this had been a landing place or quay for the vessels which 
came to Chester, and the lecturer concurred in the opinion. 

On the motion of Archdeacon Barber, seconded by Dr. 
Stolterfoth, a cordial vote of thanls was passed to the lecturer 
for his able illustration of the different points in connection 
with the origin of the walls. ; 

Before the close of the meeting Mr. Henry Taylor took the 
opportunity of complaining of the disfigurement of the ancient 
beauty of Bridge Street by the erection of a new building at the 
corner of Commonhall Street, faced with conspicuous yellow 
glazed bricks. He thought the Society ought to take notice of 


- it, and agitate to the Corporation. , Perhaps something could 


be done by expostulating with the owners of the building. 

Mr. Charles Brown remarked that, objectionable as the’ 
building was to lovers of ancient architecture, he was afraid the 
Corporation was powerless to interfere. When the plans were 
submitted for their approval, however, it was understood that 

“the building was to be of red brick. 

Mr Taylor moved that the Society communicate with the 

Corporation, pointing out the disfigurement to the antiquity of 


’ the street by this building. 


The Rev. H. Wright, in seconding, remarked that the 
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Society’s agitation might, at all events, be the. means of pre- 
venting the erection of similar buildings. 
The proposition was carried. 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of this Society was held last week at the 
Fine Arts Academy, Queen’s Road, Mr. W. L. Bernard, 

the president, being in the chair. After the election of three 
new members and other business, a most interesting paper on 
«‘ Ancient Churches in the Diocese of Llandaff, together with 
Excavations in the Black and Grey Friars’. Monasteries in 
Cardiff Castle,” was read by Mr. C. B. Fowler, who has been 
conducting the excavations for many years past for the Marquess 
of Bute. The paper, which was of an exceptionally thorough 
character, was very fully illustrated with limelight views from 
photographs and drawings made by Mr, Fowler. The lecturer 
first of all dealt with the general characteristics and the special 
features of the ancient churches in the diocese, and illustrated 
his remarks by very lucid descriptions of the various archzo- 
logical features peculiar to the churches of the district. A 
very complete series of fonts was exhibited, from the earliest 
examples of Norman character to those of a later date. Mr. 
Fowler pointed out that in the early times, when immersion 
was practised, fonts were large and low; in later times they 
were elevated on steps, and the bowls were very much reduced 
in size. The interesting low side windows at Cogan and 
Marcross were then touched upon, and the several reasons 
given by archeologists for their existence were discussed. 
The only original stone altar to be found in the diocese is at 
Norton Nottage Church, although several altar tops have been 
unearthed from porch floors, where they'were generally found face 
downwards. Sanctus bells are rare—only two are known, those at 
Porthkerry and Welsh St. Donats ; the latter is fixed on a yew 
beam over the chancel arch on the chancel side, and it is believed 
that this was its original position. Some very fine specimens 


-of churchyard crosses were thrown upon the screen, but most 


of them are now minus the shafts and tops ; those at St. Donats 
and Llangan were the most perfect. These crosses almost in 
every case stand on the east side of the south entrance or 
porch, and generally a yew tree stands within a few yards of 
them. There is little doubt that the majority of the towers of 
the early churches were fortified, and che large enclosed grave- 
yards used as a refuge for the cattle of the villagers during 
the incursions of the wild borderers. The second portion 
of the lecture dealt with the ancient monastic buildings 
of- the Black and Grey Friars, which of recent years 
have been unearthed at the cost of Lord» Bute, under 
Mr. Fowler’s direction. Complete plans of the respective 
monastic buildings were shown, together with numberless 
interesting specimens of inlaid tiles, painted glass, metal-work, 
sepulchral slabs and other features of interest discovered in the 
course of the excavations. Lord Bute has taken much interest 
and gone to great expense in laying out the sites of these 
monasteries ina most delightful fashion. The remains of the 
tops of the walls have been protected by brickwork and planted 
with flowers, so that in the summer time the entire plan of the 
monastic buildings is delightfully outlined in nature’s colours. 
Mr. Fowler dwelt very fully upon the foundations and arrange- 
ments of these monasteries, and the whole paper was of an 
exceedingly interesting character. Upon the motion of Mr. 
Frank Wills, seconded by Mr. G. H. Oatley, a very hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer; and the proceedings 
then terminated. 


THE BIRMINGHAM WELSH WATER 
RESERVOIRS. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Zzmes writes :— 

The four great dams on the river Elan which will form 
the reservoirs for the future water-supply of Birmingham have 
reached a point of progress when some idea may be’conveyed 
of their dimensions, strength and storage capacity ; and 
inasmuch as the gigantic scheme of the,Metropolis for obtaining 
a water supply from the great watersheds of Mid and South 
Wales, although checked in the Parliamentary preliminaries, 
is likely to be revived, Londoners will be interested in the 
extent and chaiacter of the works of the Midland capital. An 
obscure and thinly-populated vdlley in Radnorshire, on 
the higher reaches of the Wye and its -minor tributaries, 
has been transformed into a populous though shifting 
community, and into a scene of big engineering under- 
takings. The future water supply of Birmingham will, of 
course, be a vastly improved one; and as the period of 
ten years allotted from the date of the Royal assent to the Bill 
for the completion of the works expires on June 27, 1902, the 
city may be said to be getting within measurable distance of 
the realisation of that benefit. But even with that improved 
supply Birmingham will fall very far short of the magnificent 
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provision of water with which the ancient city of Rome was 
blessed. Indeed, even London itself falls considerably behind 
the old Roman capital. In A.D. 100 no less a quantity than 
300 million gallons of water, conveyed in aqueducts ranging 
from 30 to 60 miles in length, flowed daily into Rome ; while 
London to-day, with its five millions of population, has but 200 
million gallons. The daily supply to Birmingham from the 
present sources, ; 
20 million gallons. The daily supply from the new works 
when completed is estimated at 99 million gallons, of which 
27 million go for “ compensation,” leaving 72 million gallons 
for actual supply. The cost of the construction of the various 
reservoirs (described below) and the aqueduct complete, as 
regards tunnel and cut and cover work, and two lines of pipes 
in siphon to Birmingham, will probably be about 4,500,000/. 

The Birmingham Corporation railway to the uppermost 
dam starts from the Elan Valley Junction at a poimt near 
Rhayader on the Mid Wales Railway, and the first dam reached 
is that of Caban-coch. The foundations of this dam on the 
Breconshire side had at the time:of a recent semi-official in- 
spection been carried to a depth of 30 feet below the bed of 
the river in order to get beneath natural fissures through which 
a leakage might occur. The masonry superstructure on each 
side of the river has been carried up to a height of over 40 feet, 
and while the excavation of the middle portion is proceeding 
the water of the river passes through a culvert of 16 feet 
diameter on each side. When completed this dam will be 
600 feet in length across the valley and 120 feet to 122 feet in 
height. The river bed is 700 feet above ordnance datum, 
therefore the top level of the reservoir will be 820 feet above 
ordnance datum. The foundation-stone of this dam was laid 
on October 8, 1896, by Mr. Lawley Parker, chairman of the 
Elan Valley water supply committee, and on May 28, 1897, 
Mr. James Smith, Lord Mayor of Birmingham, laid a com- 
memoration-stone 25 feet above the foundation-stone. This 
reservoir will extend about four miles up the valley, including 
a reach along the river Claerwen, and its capacity will be about 
$,000,000,000 gallons. 
portions of that drainage will be impounded by two of the 
higher reservoirs, namely, Pen-y-gareg and Craig-goch. The 
flood discharge is reckoned at 15 cubic feet per acre per minute, 
or a total of 683,430 cubic feet per minute, or 300 million 
in 24 hours. The top-water level of Caban-coch reservoir 
will extend very nearly to the base of Pen-y-gareg dam. 
The geological formation in this locality is silurian grit and 
conglomerate, an exceedingly hard stone; and an enormous 
amount of masonry has been excavated from an adjacent 
quarry on the Radnorshire side of the river 

It is necessary here to explain what is meant by the 
‘““compensation” water. The river Elan has usually flowed 
with a volume of 4 million gallons daily, but long-continued 
drought has reduced this discharge to 3 million gallons, as 
determined by gauge. 
fixed by Act of Parliament at 27 million gallons, or nine times 
the natural discharge of the river to-day, and this compensation 

“water will be delivered from Caban-coch dam to the river Wye. 

An important provision for the benefit of the salmon fisheries 
and for cleansing the river by artificial ‘““spates” is guaranteed 
by the Act. One-fifth of the 27 million gallons daily com- 
pensation must occasionally be reserved each day for a fort- 
night and discharged during 48 hours together with the daily 
allowance. 

We come next to the submerged dam at Carreg Ddu, a few 
yards below the tunnel which marks the commencement of the 
intake of the 72 million gallons daily supply of water to 
Birmingham. It is situated near the middle of the four miles 
of reservoir between Caban-coch dam and Pen-y-gareg dam. 
Its crest, 780 feet above ordnance datum, is 4o feet below the 

* top-water line (820 feet) of the Caban-coch reservoir, in which 
it 1s submerged. Should the reservoir fall, in any long- 
continued drought, to the extent of 4o feet the crest of the 
submerged dam would become visible, and the water above 
the submerged dam would be there impounded, and retained 
solely for the supply of Birmingham, while the daily “com- 
pensation” to the Wye would be drawn solely from the 
portion of the reservoir below the submerged dam. So far as 
the dam is concerned, it is practically finished, but a great deal 
of work remains yet to be done to carry a roadway over the 
reservoir upon seven segmental arches of 48 feet span each 
resting upon piers built upon the dam. Visitors to the works 
show much interest in this submerged dam and in the mouth 
of the tunnel, the arched floor of which: is 770 feet above 
ordnance datum, or 170 feet higher than the storage reservoirs 
at Birmingham. The total length of the tunnels, conduits, 
siphons and pipes is 73} miles, and the water will fow through 
them at rather less than 2 miles an hour ; in other words, the 
passage of any given portion of water from the intake to Bir- 
mingham will occupy about 4o hours, As a general rule the 
fall in the tunnels and in the cut and cover conduits will be 
about I In 4,000, or about 16 inches per mile ; whereas the fall 
in the siphons and iron pipes will be about 1 in 1,760, or 3 feet 
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including draught on storage, is about’ 


The area drained is 45,562 acres, but. 


The compensation water has been | 
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per mile. | The length of the Foel tunnel (the intake is under ; 


Foel Hill) is 7,160 feet, or nearly 14 mile. ° ; 
Pen-y-gareg dam—situated in one of the picturesque spots 
which abound all up the reaches of the Wye and its tributaries 


—is built across the valley to a height apparently of 60 feet or 


70 feet. When completed it will have an extent of 525 feet and h 
a height of 128 feet. The base of this.dam is practically on a 
level with the top water of the Caban-coch reservoir below it. _ 


The extent of this reservoir, to the next dam at Craig-goch, 
will be two miles, and the top water level of the reservoir will 
be 945 feet above ordnance datum. When full it will have 
an area of 124 acres and a capacity of 1,320,000,000 gallons of 
water. ty on Res 

Craig-goch dam is the last and uppermost of the four, It is 
eight miles from Elan village. In this case a culvert has not 
been made in the base of the dam for the passage of the river 
during the execution of the dam, but a tunnel has been bored 
through the solid rock at its eastern extremity. 
pleted the extent of this dam across the valley will be 625 feet 
and its height 120 feet. 
will be 1,040 feet above ordnance datum, and its length will be 
two miles. When full it will have an area of 217 acres and a 
capacity of 2,000,000,000 gallons, 

The excellent character of the entire work is everywhere 
conspicuous along the ten miles of specially constructed rail- 
way from the Elan Valley Junction to the head works up the 
valley. The Birmingham Corporation’s permanent roads, 
substituted for the old roads, which, with the sites of many 
houses, will be submerged, are described as “models, and the 
glory of cyclists.”» The organisation of each dam strikes the 
observant spectator as perfect. The huge masses of stone 


which are transported in the trucks and deposited in the beds 


of concrete prepared for them are matters for astonishment. 
Each load of stone moved by the travelling crane is weighed, 
one object of this process being to assist in the calculation of 
the entire mass of the superstructure opposing the weight of 
the water pressure. 
sloping banks of the reservoir. These are very necessary under 
newly-made roads, and especially on the exposed banks of 
Caban-coch reservoir, where the wind is at times strong enough 
to create along the sides of the funnel-mouthed gorge waves 
that will exceed in height the roll of the Severn “ bore” — ‘ 

The following statistics of the rainfall in the locality of the 
reservoirs are interesting :—The mean annual rainfall at Nant- 
gwilt, recorded by the late proprietor, Mr. R. Lewis Lloyd, for. 
a period of twenty years, commencing 1871, was 63°78 inches. 
The gauge was 768 feet above sea level. The ymean altitude 
of the watershed is 600 feet higher. Mr. Mansergh, the well- 
known engineer, calculates “the rainfall on the gathering 
ground at 66 inches, and thinks it possible, with sufficient 
storage reservoirs, to collect 40 inches.” s 


It only remains to add that so far the execution of the works __ 


has_ proceeded without any serious mishap. A few isolated 


fatal accidents have occurred amongst the workmen, but that __ 


is all. There has, too, been no serious crime among the large 
gangs of navvies and others engaged. The “pipe track,” as 
the great water-carrying main is termed among the men, is now 


being laid through the neighbourhood’ of Ludlow (Salop), the 


most advanced point reached, 


ELECTRIC WIRING OF HOUSES. 
LETTER has appeared in the Z7mes from, Professor 
Silvanus Thompson in which he offers the following 

important suggestions :— i, 


When com- - 


The top water level of the reservoir 


Masonry revetments are formed in the 


In the first place, I would advocate the total abolition every- 


where, except in laboratories and factories, of the use of wood- 
casing for covering the wires. 


electric-lighting contractors. 1 would not allow a single inch 
of wood-casing in my own house. When I wired it about six 
years ago I decided, in the teeth of all the existing fire insurance 
rules, to exclude wood-casing, and to employ instead either 
wires drawn into incombustible pipes or wires the insulation of 
which was protected by an armouring of lead. Lead-armoured 
twin conductors, braided together externally with an outer 


braiding, tarred or painted, constitute the main part of the — 


wiring. of my house. Such protected conductors are air tight, 
water tight, electric tight. gas tight, and rat tight. They can 
be either embedded in the plaster cf the walls, or secured 
against its surface, or run under the floors, with the utmost 


security. In cases where internal conduits are employed, these — 


likewise may be embedded in plaster or run under the floors 


with safety.. Another point of divergence from the fire-rules— 
that were in favour six years ago is the absolute avoidance of _ 


fusés in ceiling roses and other inaccessible places. On the- 
other hand, I rigidly exclude from permissible things, though | 
permitted by the insurance inspectors, the existence of any 


joint, soldered or otherwise, however well made, in an in- 
accessible place under a floor. All branch wires must be — 


I know that in this view I am © 
at variance with many of the authorities and with half the ~ 
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continued back to some accessible place, where they can be 
brought to a joint box or fuse box. Far too great a reliance 
has «been placed by insurance offices upon the use of fuses, 
with the result that there are far too many of them, and 
they are put in all sorts of bad places ; for example, in ceiling 
roses and at every place where flexibles are joined to the leads, 
Far too little stress has been placed on the necessity of not 
allowing any joint where it cannot be inspected. But. the 
greatest defect of all is this foolish allowance of the use of 


-wood-casing. Behind it bad workmanship and bad jointing lie 


hid, As wood-casing is difficult to carry between floors it is 
often omitted in such parts, and the wiring goes unprotected in. 
these uninspected regions. Also when wood-casing passes 
along a damp wall it may, except in. those cases where. alter- 
nating currents are supplied, set up new troubles arising from 
electrolytic conduction . 

_ In my presidential address to the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers I have so recently touched on another aspect of the 
use of internal piping for protection of electric wiring —namely, 
the question of cost—that I forbear to enter on that point. The 
main endeavour should now be to get rid of wood-casing at all 
costs. Even when carried out expensively it is unsafe What 
greater evil it may entrain in cases where the wiring is done 
by a jobbing contractor at 8s. 6d. a point may be imagined. 
Prohibit wood-casing. and every wiring contractor will be com- 
pelled to adopt methods which allow less scope for bad 
workmanship. With the total prohibition of wood-casing the 
chance of fire will assuredly diminish. 


TESSERA. 
Freneh Foliated Capitals. 


T,RENCH foliated capitals are very different from ours. 

We seldom see in France such beautiful and elegant 
wotk as we do in England; but then the French is as a rule 
bolder, and there is nothing in other countries quite like them 
in general design. They are Corinthianesque, but not mere 
bad imitations of Corinthian. One seldom sees, for instance, 
the caulicoli at all. One finds them in early examples, as at 
Caen for instance, but very rarely indeed in thirteenth-century 
work; and although the general outline’ often suggests its 
Corinthian origin, yet these capitals as a class may fairly be 
ranked as genuine French work in design. They may have 
had a Byzantine origin, and there is a general resemblance to 
the Byzantine rendering of Roman work. There is a mannered 
style.of manipulation found in nearly all the Byzantine work 
which is rather difficult to describe, but is very evident in most 
examples. The lines are cut in very sharply and squarely ; 
the eyes of the leaves and other points wanting emphasis are 
drilled in deeply ; and the whole effect is that of a wish to give 


as much sharpness as possible, so as to bring out the work’ 


when seen at a distance. This gives a certain kind of stiffness 
to the work, but it is most so in the subordinate parts, the 
general curves and outlines being often as graceful as they are 
bold. Ofcourse these details of execution are not to be found 
throughout. The French school was evidently soon an inde- 
pendent one, preserving only in parts the traditionary style of 
work. But it is clear that Byzantine influenced French art 
down to the thirteenth century at least. The French school 
soon then formed quite an independent style of its own, as may 
be seen in the Sainte Chapelle. There is, however, a good 
deal of French work of by no means the high character that 
one usually sees, simply because one does not care to draw 
from bad examples. Much of the work, even at Chartres, for 
instance, is very coarse and poor. 


The Freneh Colour-Sense. 


The French gift of colour, as manifested during the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, seems to be based less on a sense 
of harmony and subtle combination than on a keen sensitive- 
ness to luminous splendour and intensity of hue. It is further 
curious to note that in much of the earlier glass the sumptuous 
results obtained are largely due to scientific combinations, of 
which, indeed, the outcome is not always equally happy. The 
effect almost exclusively aimed at at first was a purple effulgence 
of hue, and this was produced bya scientific juxtaposition of 
very small fragments of red and blue glass, corrected by a 
sparing interspersion of other colours and controlled, of course, 
by the close network of the lead-lines. Now these reds and 
blues, which produce together the dominant tone, are not 


- seldom in themselves crude and harsh in the extreme, though 


generally yielding in combination a most gorgeous hue ; and it 
is suggestive that when departing from this scientific scheme of 
balanced gemlike spots of colour—a scheme which involved, 
of course, designs very small in scale—the glass painters from 
time to time introduced larger figures ; they seem to have cut 
themselves adrift from a sure anchorage. Their instinct of 
harmony was not an infallible.guide; certain it is that the 
colour is in thése cases not seldom disastrously discordant, 


This uncertainty of instinct is seen even more clearly in the 
later works, in which a larger scale was uniformly adopted ; 
and by the side of a window by Jean Cousin, limpid with hues 
of amethyst, sapphire and topaz, and fair as a May morning or 
a window of the thirteenth century, deep and fervid as a mid- 
summer night, your eye may fall too often on another, or a 
whole row of others, of almost ferocious garishness and crudity. 
The colour-sense was not unerring. The enamels of Limoges, 
of which some are so admirable and some so harsh, suggest 
similar reflections. 


Architeetural Luxury in Rome. 


Towards the last years of the Republic the Romans 
naturalised the arts of Greece among themselves, and Grecian 
architecture came into fashion at Rome, as is. learnt among 
other sources from the letters of Cicero to Atticus, which bear 
constant testimony to the strong interest which he took in 
ornamenting his several houses, and mention Cyrus, his Greek 
architect. At this time immense’ fortunes were easily made 
from the spoils of new conquests, or by peculation and mal- 
administration of subject provinces ; and the money thus ill 
and easily acquired was squandered in the most lavish luxury. 
One favourite mode of indulgence was in splendour of building. 
Lucius Cassius was the first who ornamented his house with 
columns of foreign marble ; they were only six in number, and 
12 feet high. He was soon surpassed by Scaurus, who placed 
in his house columns of the black marble called Lucullian, 
38 feet high and of such vast and unusual weight that the 
superintendent of sewers, as we are told by Pliny, took security 
for any injury which might happer to the works under his charge 
before they were suffered to be conyeyed along the streets. 
Another prodigal, by name Mamurra, set the example of lining 
his rooms with slabs of. marble. The best estimate, however, 
of the growth of architectural luxury about this time may be 
found in what we are told by Pliny, that in the year of Rome 
676 the house of Lepidus was the finest in the city, and thirty- 
five later it was not the hundredth. We may mention as an 
example of the lavish expenditure of the Romans that Domitius 
Ahenoberbus offered for the house of Crassus a sum amounting 
to near 48,500/., which was refused by the owner. Nor were 
they less extravagant in their country houses. The attachment 
of Cicero to his Tusculan and Formian villas and interest in 
ornamenting them, even in the most perilous times, is well 
known. Still more celebrated are the villas of Lucullus and 
Pollio ; of the latter some remains are still to be seen near 
Pausilipo. 

Manifoldness of Gothic. 

Gothic architecture bears upon its front the impress of two 
worlds; other national edifices pertain to the living—take 
their part as actors in the busy presert world ; but cathedrals 
and churches are temples for the living and homes likewise for 
the dead ; they are hushed in the sleep of the grave ; they are 
hoary in dust and ashes ; they are hallowed in the shadow cast 
by ages; they are eloquent in. a thousand memories—hopes 
deferred, ambition frustrated, or rather life honoured and 
blessed, pointing to a faith beyond. Moreover, it is a specialty 
in Gothic architecture that.it can tell an eventful story with 
thrilling detail and incident. An Egyptian pyramid is just one 
solitary thought and no more. A Grecian or Roman temple 
has symmetry, beauty and fitness, yet the number of ideas 
expressed in each single fane must after all have been some- 
what limited. But in a Gothic church or cathedral, where a 
multitude of thoughts seem enshrined within the stonework, 
what a busy throbbing narrative from lowest crypt to highest 
tower, succeeding styles lying like successive strata which the 
floods of flowing or ebbing faith, the forms of ever-varying 
civilisation, have thrown and built together. It has often been 
said that a Gothic church is but the Christian religion trans- 
muted into stone, with her faith, her beauty and her hope; 
that Gothic architecture, plastic to mould itself, can imitate 
nature, symbolise spiritual states, and adapt itself to the con- 
ditions of the Christian life. At any rate, our own cathedrals 
are in their varied style a medley and yet a catholicity. 


Belfries of Churches. 


Belfries or towers constructed for the reception of bells of 
large size first arose when such bells began to be presented to 
churches, or in the ninth century. Some of the earliest towers 
were circular, such as the famous round towers of Ireland, 
generally alike in construction and covered with low conical 
roofs, which form was subsequently adopted in Norfolk and 
other stoneless districts for church towers, from the want of 
freestone, almost necessary for the construction of angular 
towers, but were usually square and covered by a low pyramidal 
roof of wood or shingle, afterwards exchanged for the more 
durable materials of stone or-lead. Yet this simple mode of 
covering church towers was not the only one adopted at an 
early period, for in France a stone dome was boldly erected as 
a roof to several towers of the eleventh century, such as that of 
St. Front de Périgueux, or of the earlier part of that period, 
which has a circular upper stage surmounted by a stone dome 
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of an ogee outline entirely covered with bands of vertical scales, 
and surmounted by a’small cross; and that of L’Abbaye des 
Dames, at Saintes, of the close of the eleventh century, the 
arcaded tower of which terminates in angle pinnacles, and a 
circular upper stage enriched by pillars; and is pierced with 
semicircular-headed lights, and covered by a stone dome of the 
same peculiar character as that of St. Front de Périgueux. Nor 
was such a tower roof confined to the eleventh century, for in 
the following one we again find a dome placed on the.tower of 
the collegiate church of Poissy, which, although octagonal, 
retains much of the general form of the above-named earlier 
examples. Another early mode of roofing towers is not 
generally known, viz. the gabling of each of their walls, from 


spaces between the gables, a specimen of which fortunately 
still remains at Sompting, in Sussex. Possibly there were 
many Others of this kind, but almost without exception all our 
other very early towers have lost their original roofs and 
coping: which have been replaced by later substitutes 
and there is no authority for the plain parapet now usually 
given to them and thought to be an appropriate finish to such 
towers. / 


Tent, Hut, Cave. 

All human architecture, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
megalithic work of the extinct cromlech builders and their 
allies, may be traced back to the three mother ideas of the tent, 
the hut and the cave. Among the descendants of the wandering 
nomads of the great Asian plains we find the tent reproduced 
in the porcelain of the Chinese pagoda, and the same prin- 
ciples of structure lent a peculiar grace to the Arabic modifica- 
tions of arcuate design. The Aryan peoples appear to have 
been the early hut builders. The Classic architecture of 
Greece is essentially trabeate or wooden in its primary 
elements, although the command of building stone of rare 
beauty led to that crystallisation of the orders which assumed 
something of the fixity, combined with more than the variety, 
of the crystals of nature herself. But to the present hour the 
miner, especially when working in shifty and dangerous 
ground, employs the primitive and convenient forms not only 
of the column and the architrave, but even of the abacus, the 
plinth and the triglyph. The Aryan tribes of India, on the 
other hand, have carried the principles of wooden structure, 
not so much \in 
adaptation, back to the decoration of the cave. Many of the prin- 
cipal architectural designs of India are either excavated caverns, 
or stone buildings, treated in a style proper to woodwork. In 
Africa the adornment of the cavern, and its reproduction even 
under the artificial mountain of the Pyramid seems never to 
have passed through the intermediate stage of the hovel. The 
Pyramids are eternal sepulchres in which the small cavern 


needed for the protection of the sarcophagus is surrounded by | 


- the ponderous mass of an artificial mountain wrought into the 
resemblance of a stupendous monclith. In the hypzthral 
temples of Egypt the ponderous proportions of the columns are 
the same as in the cavern temples of the same country, and 
bear a close affinity to the pillars left by the miner in the native 
rock, From these primary types, the fountains of so many 
distinct styles, the possession of that light, durable and easily 
cut material, volcanic tufa, enabled the Roman architects to 


take an independent spring in the construction of the vaulted 
arch. 


The Arch as an Architectural Element. 

We all know that Grecian architecture almost ignored the 
arch, carrying the horizontal or trabeated system of covering 
openings to the highest artistic perfection, doing for that system 
just everything which the conditions would demand for an 
arched style. Repose was the great sentiment which their 
architecture expressed, vertical pressure the one physical con- 
dition it had to provide against ; whereas arched architecture 
(as they say of it in India) never sleeps. It is always exerting 
pressure in some other direction than the mere vertical line, 
and the physical conditions it has to meet are the resistance of 
these, as well as the support of mere weight. We know, too, 
that Roman architecture admitted nearly all the conditions 
demanded and carried them on to a very considerable degree 
of practical perfection. We believe, moreover, that had not 
circumstances checked its progress it would have carried out 
these conditions toa much greater extent. As it happened, 
however, it did not go so far as to make these structural condi- 
tions a leading artistic element and the groundwork of a dis- 
tinctive decorative system ; but, being broken up through poli- 
tical convulsion before such an end was attained, it bequeathed 
the task to the descendants of its despoilers, and long centuries 
of darkness had to pass by before the work could be accom- 
plished. In Roman works the arched construction was in many 
cases studiously overlaid and concealed by the decorative 
features of trabeated architecture ; and where an arch was 
architecturally treated it was for the most part by bending 
round it the mouldings of an architrave or beam, and where a 


their constructive as in their ornamental | 
| arranged, and, if inwards, interfered with the curtains. 


vault was rendered ornamental it was often by repeating on its 
coved surface the coffered panels which had originated in a. — 
horizontal ceiling ; while in purely arcuated works, such as the ~ 


stupendous aqueducts, architectural decoration was usually 


ignored and structural grandeur alone trusted to for beauty, © 
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Still, however, enough was done to convince us that. these — 


great builders were on the high road to a noble solution of the 


problem, and were only by external accidents stopped short of 


its attainment. . 
Japanese Houses. 


A Japanese house consists of a ground floor and top. storey. 
The front and back of the basement can be removed at 


light, except where the posts supporting the first floor inter- 
vene, Usually the front panels only are removed during the 
daytime, and the back panels, formed of a light, graceful, wood 


framework, covered with translucent paper, are left to screen 


the cooking departments and back premises. The floor of the 
basement is raised about 3 feet above the level of the ground, 
and is neatly boarded and then laid over with a series of 
stuffed grass mats, on which the inmates walk, sit, feed and 
sleep. If it is a shop the arrangements are still the same, 
except that the boxes or drawers containing the goods are 
arranged on shelves on either side, and the merchant and 
purchasers in their socks—for all shoes and boots are carefully 
put off on these mats—sit on the floor to discuss prices and 
qualities. The storey overhead serves as a place of abode for 
their wives and families, and some are in height and ventila- 


tion and cleanliness vastly superior to the majority of upstairs | 


rooms in the East. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
Stare first members’ evening of the fifty-second session of 


the above Society was held on the 18th inst. at the Law 


Library, Castle Street, Mr. T. E. Eccles presiding, when a 


paper was read by Mr. G. W. Fraser on “ Windows and ‘their — 
Mr. Fraser quoted an Italian proverb to the — 


‘Treatment.” 
effect that in a badly-windowed house the doctor will be a con- 
stant visitor. 


between them, but declared himself on the whole in favour of 
the sashes, as lending themselves more readily to ventilation. 
The casements, he held, if opening outwards, were not easily 


ordinary bay window of the suburban house lying at an angle 
of 45 degs. was to be deprecated, but properly treated, as in 


the semicircular and mullion bays, nothing could be finer. The 


The lecturer, discussing the relative merits of. 
casements and hung sashes, said there was not much to choose 


the points of which arose a low pyramidal roof covering the | pleasure, leaving it quite open through the premises for air and — 
1 5 


% 


The _ 


Elizabethans, although they had owed many fine specimens to ~ 


them, had rather overdone the window treatment, leading to 
Bacon’s assertion that it was impossible to get out of the sun-_ 


light. It was advisable to place the window opening as near 


the ceiling as possible, and wide architraves should be avoided. — 


A discussion followed, in which several members took part. 


GENERAL. ee 


Mr. Joseph Godard, surveyor to the Ware Urban District — 


Council, has been unanimously appointed surveyor to the 
Whitchurch Urban Council. ee 


The International Congress of Methods of Testing | i 
Building Materials will have another series of meetings in 


Paris between July 9 and 16 next year. . 


The Death is announced of Mr. R. R. Rowe, of Cam- _ 
given much attention to the study ~ 


bridge, an architect who had 
of Medizval art. 


Mr. Anarew Carnegie has intimated his intention of offer- 


ing 20,000/. to provide: swimming baths and a gymnasium for — 


Dunfermline, Fifeshire. In a letter to his agent announcing 
the offer Mr. Carnegie says, ‘* This will reach you in time to 
give it to the town as a Christmas gift from my loyal son.” 

™M. Emile Chassinat has been permanently appointed 
director of the French Institute of Oriental Archeology in 


Cairo, in place of M. Urbain Bouriant, who on account of ill 


health is forced to relinquish his post. 


The Opera Comique Theatre in the Strand has been dis- 
posed of to the London County Council in connection with the 
Strand Improvement Scheme 
was about 60,000/. ' 


for 40,000/. The sum claimed : 


Mr. J. Thornley has proposed that the St. Pancras Vestry 


should borrow a million sterling on the security of the rates, 
for the erection of thirty blocks of industrial dwellings, collec- 
tively accommodating 15,000 people. The interest to be paid. 
for the loan he*fixes at 24 per cent., and at a charge of 2s. per 
room he estimates a yearly revenue of 39,000/. to meet an 
expenditure of 38,coo/., or if the loan be repaid on the annuity 
system within fifty years he apprehends a deficit of 9,000/. a 


: year, involving a penny rate, . 
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Painters’ Architecture, 50 
Payment for Extras, 386 
Poussin, Nicolas, 387— 
Profitless Enthusiasm, 242, 
Raimond du Temple, 131 
Royal Academy Students’ Works, 370 
Salvator Rosa, 178 
Science and Art Department, 82 

- Scientific Oongresses, 149 
Sculpture in Terra-cotta, 165 

_ Society of Oil-Painters, 259 
St. Nicholas’s Abbey, 83 
Stonehenge, 115 
Tangier, 243 
Valuec’s Liability, 66 
Vanbrugh, Letters of Sir J + 28 
Vandyke, Sir Anthony, 98 
Water-colour Society, 355 
Wells Oathedral, 210 
What Sculpture can do, 99 
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Walters v. Green, 88 
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Alphand, M., 312 : 
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Notes and Comments—continued. 
“ Architectural Hygiene” and “ Quanti- ~ 
ties;” 248 ee te : 

Artisans’ Dwellings in Dublin, 376 — 
Australia’s Imported Timber, 168 
Bell-hanging, 232. eg 
Benard and the Orleans Railway Oo., 376 
Bénard, M., 312 y coe 
Ben Bhydding, 200 Mike 
Bi-Manual Training by Blackboard — 
Training, 408 : 
Birmingham School Board, 216 
Bossuet Memorial, 392 
Boston, U.S.A., Buildings, 40 
Brisbane Contracts, 392 - at rol 
Bristot Museum, 66°  — 7 = os; 
Bronze Doors, Santa Maria del Fiore, 88° 
Building and Oonsumption, 232 
Building Trade, the, 8 ; 
Californian University, 184 
Oheltenham House Sanitation, 136 
Christopher Wren, Letter from, 264 
Civil List Pensions, 8. ; 
Ooke Beds, 280 - : 
Oolour Blindness, 184 
Ooloured Sculpture, 152 
Oompetitions in France, 360 
Constable, John, 24 3 
Oottages of Agricultural Labourers, 136 p 
Ovur des Oomptes, 328 $ 
Orane, Walter, 8 
Oyprus Antiquities, 56 - 3 
Damascus Blades, 104 ee i dee a 
Decoration, 360 : ra } 
‘De Quincy, Thomas, 152 aes eae 
Divining Rods, 104 > 9 
~ Dublin University Celebrities, 40 ; 
Duc @’Aumale’s Statue,10¢ 
Dudley Art Gallery, 24 : eo ae 
Dujardin-Beaumetz, 360 ; oh a 
Dupuis, Daniel, 328 
Heole des Beaux-Arts, 120. 
English Navvies, 264 
Flaubert’s Salammb6é, 72 wie? 
. Fletcher, Banister, the late, 8 Seer 
Foreign Cement, 200 we 
Frank Hals, 232 : 
Garnier, Oharles, 72, 120 fone 
Gasometers, 40 nat a aoe 
Géréme, M., 248 i ee a eee 
Glasgow School of Art, 408 ‘ 
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Haddington Bridge, 248 . 
Harrogate Waterworks, 104-7 Fae” 
Horton Asylum, 344 RRS 
Housing the Working Classes, 392 s 
Irish County Councils, 120 00 7 
Trish Street Names, 88 — Peete es 
Irish Streets, 344 sins SEP VS ae mae 
Tron Trade, Activity in the, 360 Ne 


[* Ladder or Scaffold, 280 — 


Le Fl0, Statue to General, 216 
London Main Drainage, 88 ~ 
London School Board Works Depart- 
ment, 56 ree 
Lora u-sghton’s Studio, 232 
Main Drainage Scheme, 280 
Marseilles, Foundation of, 200 fete 
Medal of the Mairie of the Faubour 
St. Martin, 408 vat 

“ Meisterwerke der Baukunst,” 328° 
Modern Dominicans, 168 : 
Nebuchadnezzar’s Palace, 376 
Nottingham School of Art, 184 
Qld Paris, 56 Le 
Ordnance Survey Maps, 152 
Orleans Railway, the, 40 c ; 
Orthodoxy in Ireland, 248 — et 
Osirus, M., 376 . ~ : h 
Paint for Ironwork, 312 

Palais de Industrie, 152 

Paris Bourse, the, 296. 

Paris Bourse Enlargement, 392 

Paris Buildings, 216 

Paris Exhibition, 24, 120, 184 = 
Paris Exhibition, Preparations of, 392 : 
Pictures in French Schools, 216 oe | 
Prix de Rome, 72, 104,312. f : 
Public Works, New South Wales, 264 

Quay d’Orsay Railway Station, 72 _ sabPeg. 
Rabelais at Chinon, 344 : 
Raphael, 40 

Richier, Ligier, 408 

Rue de Tournon, Alterations, 24 

St. George's, Bioomsbury, 104- 

St. Germain des Pres, 264 

Salle Wagram, 312 

Santa Lucia, 120 Et 
Scaffold, What isa? 408  * 
Scarpa, the, 200 oe ; see 
Scarborough Marine Drive, 248 

Seasoning by Hlectricity, 120 . 

Shoesmith & Dodd, 296 ; _ 

Society of Arts, Opening, 296 

Southern Hospital, the, 296° 

Stonehenge, 184 Nag 
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mi Technical Education, 312 
Tudor House, 360 
Triumph of Selenus, 24 
University Oollege Prizes, 24 

_. Vereschtschagin, Vasili, 392 
Vivarini, Luigi, 360 
Von Menzel, Adolph, 376 
Walters v. Green, 88 

_ Wasson, Jas. R., 280 

Water Supply, 152 
White, Sir William, at Dover, 168 
“Wilts and Dorset,” 232 
Workmen’s Compensation, 328 


Reviews :— | 
Byzantine Oonstantinople: The Walls 
of the Oity and adjoining Historical 
Sites, by Alexander Van Millin- 
: gen, M.A,, 290 
____- Book Prices Ourrent (Elliot Stock), 259 
Early London Theatres, by T, Fairman 
< ~ Ordish, 19 
Old Colonial Houses of the Oape of Good 
Hope, by Alys Fane Trotter, 403 
A Treatise on Surveying, by Reginald 
E, Middleton and Osbert Ohadwick, 307 
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Tessere:— 
Academies and Exhibitions, 352 
Ancient Art, 192 
~ Ancient Records of Building Works, 80 
Ancient Tablets, 198 - 
Animal Forms in Ecclesia tical Sculp- 
ture, 319 : 
- Architectural Luxury in Rome, 415 
- Architectural Uniformity, 319 
Architecture and Nature, 256 
Architecture, Future of, 336 
- Architecture, Roman and Athenian, 383 
Arch, the, as an pe See Element, 
416 
= Art and its sTendemoled. 101 
Art, Fine and Industrial, 23 
Augustinian Oanons, Ohurch of, 80 
~ Backhuysen, Ludolph, 191 
_ Barthel Beham, 112 
~ Beautiful (the) and the Useful, 47 
Belfries of Ohurches, 415 
Bernini’s Colonnade, 223 
Bird’s-eye Perspective, 111 
Blenheim Palace, 151 
Buildings in Landscapes, 383 
Sent Campanari Exhibition, 166 
- 4 Cellini, 62 ~ 
Ohalcidicum, the, 62 
Chancel Screens, 94 
Ohurch Design, 368 
Colour, Influence of, 143 
Colour in Painting, 191 
Design in Painting, 143 
_ Dorigny, Sir Nicholas, 127. - 
Dover House, Whitehall, 254 
Durham Oathed: al, 94 
_ Early Tile-making, 400 
Egyptian Painting, 199 
English Building in 1577, 239 
English Churches in 1561, 111 
English Place Names, 95 
Etruscan Candelabra, 223 
-  Eupompus, 143 


Tessere —continued. 
Byes in Portrait Sculpture, 80 
Falaise, Oastle of, 271 
Fra Angelico, 167 ; 
French and English Renaissance, 2235 
French Oolour-sense, 415 
French Foliated Capitals, 415 
French Gothic, 335 | 
French Originality, 167 
Gallery of Casts, Projected, 127 
Gavin Hamilton and Oanova, 61 
Gesture and Expression, 223 
Ghetto, the, 190 
Gothic and Renaissance Ornament, 239 ' 
Gothic Oapitals, 355 
Gothic, Manifoldness of, 415 ° 
Gothic Ornament, 239 
Greek and Indian Oountry Houses, 272 
Greek and Roman Ourtains, 62 

’ Greek Sculpture in Oherchel, 255 
Greek Theatres, 399 ; 
Henry VIII.’s Architecture, 128 = 
Herefordshire Ohurches, 272 
Hieratic Inscriptions, 151 
Influence of Public Buildings, 352 
Intersecting Arches, 112 
Italian Oampanili, 63 
Italian Renaissance, 400 
Italy and Art, 399 
Japanese Houses, 416 
Kit’s Ooty House, 151 
Labour and Art, 351 
Landscape’ Art, 383 
License in Painting, 255 
Light and Shade, 167 ‘ 
Mansard, Jules, and Louis XVI., 239 
Mason Marks in Scotland, 111 
Medieval Bridges, 80 ; 
Mediz val MSS. in Wales, 144 
Merton Oollege Obapel,$199 
Michel Angelo, 191 
Modern Pictures, Causes of Failure in, 

255 - 
Monumental Brasses, 95 
Municipal Records, 48 
Mylre’s Blackfriars Bridge, 144 
Niches, 23 i 
Notre-Dame, 94 
Notre-Dame, Ohalons-sur-Mer, 239 
Obelisks, 23 
Orientation of Churches, 94 
Picturesque Representations, 320 
Picturesque, the, 190 
Pompeii and Greece, 271 
Ponts et Ohaussées, 383 
Public Rights in Works of Art, 336 
Raphael, Expression in, 336 
Raphael’s Drawings, 199 
Realism in Painting, 567 
Renaissance Construction and Decora- 
tion, 199 

Renaissance Spirit, the, 23 
Roman Basilicas, 166 
Roman Baths, 167 
Roman Circus, the, 223 
Roman Oolumbara, 111 
Roman Shops, 23 
Romney at Hampstead, 61 
Rossetti’s Symbolism, 239 
R.A, and Somerset House, 23 
Rubens, 367 
St. John Lateran, 167 
Santa Eufemia, 320 
Skew Bridges, 128 
Stained-glass in Hugland, 47 
Stephenson, George, 63 ; 
Storm of 1852 at Athens, 112 
Sussex Churches, 191 
Sussex Serpent Myth, 94 
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Tesserse—continued. 
Temples in the Bronze Age, 519 
Tent, Hut, Oave, 416 
Thirteenth-century Houses, 387 
Thought and Art, 93 

 Tintoret and the Perpendicular, 255 
Tracery, Variety in, 127 
“True Principles,” 319 
Turner’s House, 400 
Urbino Palace, 320 
Utility and Beauty, 352 
-Vandyke, the Scottish, 111 
Victorian Gothic and Queen Anne, 520 
Vitreous Buildings, 167 
Vitruvius, 61 
Wateringbury Dumb Borse Holder, 95 
Wren’s Oopying Instrument, 255 
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Ambigu-Oomique Theatre, 225 
Ancient Houses, 257 
Angell, Mr. Lewis, 177 
Architectural Association Lectures, 129 
Architectural Association Prize-winners, 

145 
Architecture on the Bench, 97 
Armitage, the late Edward’s, Will, 1 
Association of Municipal Corporations, 
241 
Balzac and De Lesseps, 81 

' Barrow Hematite Steel Company, 20 
Bassings, the, 353 
Bath Abbey Restoration, 289 
Beaumaris Church Restoration, 17 
“« Behold the Man |” 369 
Belfast Oathedral, 161 
Boers’ Destructiveness, 521 
Boilvin, Emile, 161 
Bonnar, the late Thomas, 49 
Bristol Public Library, 289 
Bristol Society of Architects, 321 
British Association at Dover, 145 
British Lustitution Oompetition, 401 
Brookwood Lunatic Asylum, 289 
Buckingham Gate, 353 
Buda-Pesth, Legislative Palac 18, 33 
Building Frauds in Dublin, 225 
Burne-Jones’s Paintings, 273 
By-laws and Building Acts, 145 
Ohessum & Gordon, 305 
Child’s Exhibition, 369 
Contractors, 305 
Oounty Councils and Archeology, 209 
Oretun Antiquities, 113 
Oroshaw & Pritchard, 321 
Dalou’s “ Triumph of the Republic,” 225 
Debates, 177 
De Ohavanne’s “St. Genevieve,” 81 
Dollman, the late F. T., 401 
Dryden, the late Sir H., 49 
Dublin Legacy, a, 17 
Hlectric Light.in Churches, 193 
Foley, the late John Henry, 225 
Francesco di Giorgio, 33 

_ Frankland, the late Sir E., 97 
Garden Walls, 385 
Geology in Towns, 177 
George Eliot, 405 
Gladstone Memorials, 337 
Gounod Memorial, 113 
Grand Prix (Painting), 49 
Grant, the late Baron. A,, 129 
Hampton Oourt Pictures, 33 
Heidelberg, 369 
Heilbuth’s Works, 369 
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The Week—continued. 
Herne Bay, Fracas at, 385 
Housing of the Working Olass4, 2/3 
Housing of the Working Olass2\, South« 
amptoa, 129: 
Tan Maclaren, 113 
Imperial Institute, the, 65 
Iona, Restorations at, 203 
Italian Museums, Galleries, &c., 401 
Jenney and Gilbert, 113 _ ‘ 
Kirkintilloch Moat,°33 
Leicester New Infirmary, 193 
“ Liberty Enlightening the World,” 337 
Light Railways, 225 
Lithographs in France, 17 
Lloyd v. Sugg, 353 
‘*Toaded” Quantities, 1 
Lord Wemyss and the War Office, 81 
London Building Act, 17 
. London Oounty Council, 
Address, 49 
Lorton Records and County Council, 401 
Manchester Royal Infirmary, 113 
Manchester Ship Oanal, 321 - 
Market Gardens, 81 
Maris, Jacobus, 81 .- 
Mid-Lothian Oounty Council, 241 
Millais Memorial, 97 
Millais, the late Sir J. H, 289 ‘ 
Mosley & Anderson v. Bradshaw, 585 
Musée d’Ennery, 81 
National Gallery, Dublin, 97, 161 
National Gallery of British Art, 337 
National Portrait Gallery, 17 
Nerwich Buildings, 209 
Old House, St. Albans, 129° m5 
Osterley Park Estate, 289 
Palais de l’Industrie, 1 
Palazzo Pitti, 241 « 
Panthéon, Decorations, 161 
Paris Architecture, 401 
Paris, Building in, 17 
Paris Exhibition, 49, 225 
Pavis v. Wills, 289 
Piracy of Designs, 145 
Pocock, the late W. W., 177 
Portland Oement, 33 
Proportions in Metropolitan Buildings, 
273 
Public Libraries, 145 
Ranworth Ohurch, 65 
Rodin, M., 193 
Rothschild, the late Baroness, 49, 241 
Royal Academy Lectures, 401 
Sacré Oceur, Montmartre, 193 
St. Nicholas du Ohardonnet, 65 
Salon, the, of 1900, 401 
Scaffolding, 305 
Science and Art Department Directory, 
129 F 
Simpson, the late W,, 113 © 
Society of Engineers at Willesden, 193 
Stevens, Alfred, 305 
Students at the National Gallery, 1 
Sussex Fire-Backs, 177 
Tate, Sir Henry, 353 
Tiibingen, 337 
Turner’s Works, 257 
Ulm Oathedral, 257 
Union Oentrale des Arts Décoratifs, 337 
Water Supply Scheme, 273 
Westminster Improvements, 257 
Westminster v. Bedford, 383 : 
. Wexford Engineering Oompany, 161 
Wilton House, 241 
Window Cleaning, 369 
Workmen’s Capaponia tien Act, 65, 257, 
273 
Yorkshire Masters’ Federation, 97 
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